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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tuts eighth volume of the English edition of Dr. Laner’s “ Bible-Work” contamna 
the exposition of seven Epistles of the New Testament, by the combined labor of ten 
European and American scholars, as follows: 


I. and II. Epistles to the Taessatonrans. By Drs. AUBERLEN and RIGGENBACH, 
Translated by Dr. Linim. 

1. and IL. Epistles to Trmorny. By Dr. Van Oosterzep. Translated by Drs. WasH 
BURN and Harwoop. 

Epistle to Trrus. By Dr. Van Oosterzexr. Translated by Dr. Day. 

Epistle to Pamemon. By Dr. Van Oosterzer. Translated by Dr. Hacker. 

Epistle to the HeBrews. By Dr. Motz. Translated by Dr. Kenprick. 


These authors and translators represent five countries—Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Scotland,* and the United States; and seven communions—the Evangelical Lutheran, 
Swiss Reformed, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Baptist. 

The reader may therefore look for a considerable variety of talent and difference of 
opinion in minor points of doctrine and polity. But in all essential articles of faith, 
he will find a striking degree of unity—a tnity more spiritual and free, and for this very 
reason more deep and real than the consensus patrum, so called, by which the Roman 
Church would fain prevent or obstruct all further progress in working the inexhaustible 
mines of revealed truth. Far above all sectarian steeples rises the hill of Zion, where 
the discords of human creeds are solved in the divine harmony of “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all,” 

The numerous additions of the translators, from their own researches, and from leading 
English commentators, will be found to raise the value of the American edition far above 
the German original. 

As general Editor, I wish here publicly to congratulate the translators on the suu 


* Tho Jate Dr. Li.iie was a S3ctchman by birth and education. All the other translators are Americans. 
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cessful completion of their laborious task, and to express my grateful appreciation of 
their hearty and efficient co-operation in this noble work. I only regret that one of 
them—the late lamented Dr. Liuuie, like tbe like-minded Dr. AuBERLEN— was not 
permitted to see the volume which owes so much to his accurate scholarship and 
faithful study. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians are nearly ready for the press; as is also the volume 
on Genesis. The remaining books of the New Testament, excepting the Apocalypse, 
which has not yet appeared in Germany, are all in course of preparation by able and 
competent scholars. 


PHILIP SCHAFF, 
6 Bearx Hovuss, New Fore, Fed. 4V, 1eeR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


OF THE 


AUTHORS OF THE COMMENTARY ON THE THESSALONIANS. 


BY 


THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 





CHartes Aveustus AUBERLEN, to whose competent hands the Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians was first intrusted, and who would have prepared other parts of Lange’a 
Bibelwerk (probably the Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John), had not a premature 
death removed him from his earthly labors, was born Nov. 19, 1824, at Fellbach, near Stutt- 
gard, in the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, which for its small size has given rise to an unusual 
number of distinguished divines, philosophers, and poets. He was educated at Esslingen, 
Blaubeuren, and at the University of Tabingen, where he stood among the first in his class. _ 
For a short time he was in danger of being carried away by the enthusiasm then prevailing 
among German students for the humanitarianism of Goethe’s poetry and Hegel’s pantheistia 
philosophy. But his pious education and associations, the influence of his teachers, Drs. 
Schmid, Landerer, and Beck, and the diligent study of the Bible and the older Wiirttem- 
berg divines, especially Bengel and Oetinger, guarded him against serious error. After a lit 
erary journey through Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and a second residence at Titbingen as 
Repetent (Fellow or Tutor) of the Theological Seminary, he accepted a call as professor extra- 
ordinary of theology at the University of Basel in 1851, and was happily married in the same 
year to a daughter of Dr. Wolfgang Menzel, the well-known author of a History of Germany, 
a History of German literature (translated into English by the late President Felton of Harvard 
University), and other works. In 1860 the University of Basel, at its fourth centenary, con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of D. D. In that post he labored with great acceptance and 
rising fame to his death, May 2, 1864. As his theology, so his departure was full of 
joyful hope. 

Dr. Auberlen was one of the most gifted and promising of the present generation of evan- 
gelical divines in Germany, combining thorough learning with devout piety and profound rever- 
ence for the Word of God. He had imbibed the spirit of Bengel and Oetinger, but was fully at 
home in all the modern systems of theology and philosophy. He devoted special attention to 
the prophetical portions of the Scriptures. Characteristic for his standpoint is the following 
passage from the preface to the second edition of his work on Daniel: ‘The elevation on which 
Scripture places us is one, not merely of the life, but also of knowledge, and to descend from it 
is likewise to suffer a mighty loss in ideas, especially in the moral sphere. Here that word holda 
good: ‘In Thy light we see light.’ . . . Here is a real solution of the problems of life—here 
a real answer to the questions of existence, so far as one can be given at all for beings, who ag 


yet walk not by sight.” 
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The principal works of Dr. Auberlen, besides a part of the Commentary on the Thessaloni 
ans, are the following: 


The Theosophy of Friedrich Christoph Oetinger in its leading features. With Preface by Dr. R. Roth 
(of Heidelberg). Tibingen, 1847. 

ihe Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of John, Basel, 1854; 2d edition revised, 1857. A very superior 
work, which has been translated into English (for Clark’s Foreign Library), and into French. It is not a full 
commentary, but a comparative exposition of the chief sections of the two books as a basis for a Biblical 
philosophy of history. 

The Divine Revelation, Basel, 2 vols. 1861-64. The second volume, in the preparation of which he died, 
is unfinished, and was published after his death by Prof. Gess. 

Comp. the Biographical Notice in the second volume of Auberlen’s work on Revelation, and an article of 
Dr. Fasri in Herzoe’s Theol. Encycl., vol. xix. p. 789 sqq. 


Dr. C. J. Riaeznpacn, who completed the Commentary on the Thessalonians after the 
death of his friend and colleague, is a native of Switzerland, completed his studies at Berlin 
during 1839-41 (simultaneously with the writer of this notice), and, after laboring as pastor 
for some time, was elected professor of theology at the University of Basel, where he labors still 
and enjoys the full confidence of the Christian community. He was once a follower of the 
Hegelian philosophy, but became a thorough convert to orthodox practical Christianity. He 
is the author of a valuable work on the Life of Christ, and of several popular lectures against 
modern infidelity.—P. § 
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ir becomes my sad duty, as the general editor of Lange’s Commentary, to send out this 
part of the work with a biographical notice of the translator. A few weeks before his death, 
Dr. Lillie paid me a visit, in excellent health and spirits, and intrusted to me the manu- 
script of his translation, after having put to it his last touches in my study. We settled 
the form of the title page and several matters relating to the final revision. At his 
request I prepared the biographical notice of my friend Auberlen, who was called hence 
while engaged in this same Commentary. How little did I dream at that time that I would 
have so soon to add his own obituary, and to finish his work, as a labor of love to a departed 
friend and esteemed co-laborer | 

The Rev. Jonn Liziin, D.D., was born, December 16, 1812, at Kelso, Scotland, tke 
youngest of a family of six children. He entered the University of Edinburgh in 1823, 
and was graduated in 1831, with the first honors of his class. During his course he re: 
zeived several prizes, among which was the gold medal given annually by the “ Writers to 
the Signet” to the best Latin scholar. I well remember in what high terms his Latin 
Professor, James Pillans, to whom he gave me a letter of introduction in 1854, spoke of the 
classical scholarship, talent, and industry of his former pupil. His Alma Mater publicly 
recognized his merits, by conferring on him, in 1855, the diploma of Doctor of Divinity. 

From 1831 to 1834 he studied theology, taught a classical academy at Edinburgh, and 
travelled in England. 

In August, 1834, he sailed, in company with elder members of his family, for the United 
States, and completed his theological studies in the Seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at New Brunswick, N. J. In February, 1836, he was ordained and installed minister of the 
Reformed Dutch church at Kingston, Dutchess Co., N. Y., where he labored with ability 
and fidelity till August, 1841, when he was invited to the Presidency of the Grammar School 
connected with the University of the City of New York. Shortly afterwards he took charge 
of a church in Stanton street, New York, and edited the Jewish Chronicle (from 1844 to 
1848) in behalf of missions among the Jews, 

In 1852 the “American Bible Union,” which was organized in 1850 in the city of 
New York, engaged his services, and subsequently those of Drs. Conant, Hackett, Ken- 
drick, Roédiger, Forsyth, and other scholars of various denominations, for the difficult 
work of preparing a new or revised version of the Holy Scriptures. He assisted the 
Society in collecting for the purpose one of the most complete and valuable exegetical 
and critical libraries extant, including a rare set of the best editions of the Greek and 
Latin fathers, and all the German commentators of note. He went into this arrange- 
ment as an enthusiast for Biblical studies, and in full sympathy with the movement for 
auch a revision of the authorized English Version of the Scriptures as would correct 
admitted errors, and embody the approved results of modern textual criticism and bib 
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lical research for the benefit of all the Protestant churches of the English tongue. His 
part in the work, however, like that of several other scholars, was merely of a preliminary 
and strictly literary character; the final revision, for popular use, being reserved for a special 
commission, which has since completed the revision of the New Testament. 

In this connection Dr. Lillie labored for five years with great zeal and energy. He 
fixed up a study with exquisite scholarly taste in the venerable Baptist church in Broome 
street, and felt perfectly happy in the company of all the great Bible translators and com 
mentators, whose stately folios and handy octavos were laid out before him, together with 
grammars, dictionaries, and other auxiliary works of ancient and modern lore. 

He prepared in the service of the Bible Union new versions and philological commentaries 
on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Epistles of John, the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Revelation ;* which were published in 1854 and 1856 in beautiful 
quarto style in three columns, containing the Greek text, King James’ Version, and the Re- 
vised Version, the greater part of the page being occupied with learned notes, and the 
amplest references to former versions and commentaries. They were published, however, 
merely as literary works, with the express declaration of the Bible Union “that the trans- 
lation is not final.” These philological commentaries, together with the similar works of Dr, 
Conant on Job and on Matthew, and of Dr. Hackett on the Epistle to Philemon, are undoubt- 
edly the most scholarly publications of the-“‘ American Bible Union,” and have a perma- 
nent exegetical and critical value. The late Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander, of Princeton, 








‘often spoke in very high terms of Dr. Lillie’s commentaries, and expressed to him the wish 


that he might treat in the same thorough manner all the books of the New Testament. Dean 
Alford, of England, was stimulated by them to write his article on ‘“‘ Bible Revision” in the 


Edinburgh Review. 


Close application to study somewhat weakened the otherwise vigorous health of Dr. Lillie, 


Th June, 1854, he sailed for Europe and returned in October, fully restored for his work. 


In 1857, he accepted a call to the First Presbyterian church at Kingston, N. Y., where he 
labored faithfully and acceptably till his death. In January, 1867, he paid a visit to New 
York, and was hale and strong and in excellent spirits. On his return, Saturday, January 19, 
during a snow storm of unusual severity, he caught a cold, but recovered, and attended to his 
pastoral duties till the week of his death. Ou Sunday, the 17th of February, he preached his 
last sermon with unusual vigor and solemnity ; on the day following he was taken sick with 
inflammation of the lungs, and on Saturday, the 23d, in the fifty-fifth year of his life on earth, 
he peacefully fell asleep to awake in his heavenly home. He bore the severe pains of his 
illness without a murmur,—so completely had his naturally irritable temper been softened 
and subdued by Divine grace. He left behind him a most amiable and worthy wife (a 


daughter of A, Bruyn Hasbrouck, LL.D., late President of Rutgers College, N. J.), and 


six promising sons and daughters. His funeral was largely attended, the church being 
insuflicient to accommodate the assemblage of ministers and people. On March 17, 1867, 


the Rev. W. Irvin, of Rondout, N. Y., at the request of the First Presbyterian church of 


Kingston, preached an appropriate memorial sermon in the Reformed Dutch church of that 
place, to which he had devoted the first years of his ministry. The session of his church, 
as also that of the Reformed Dutch church of Kingston, the Ulster County Bible Society, and 
the higher ecclésiastical courts with which he was connected, gave fit expression to their high 
sense of esteem and affection, in a number of highly complimentary resolutions, 
Besides the exegetical ies already mentioned, Dr. Lillie wrote a volume of Expository 
ractical Lectures on the Epistles to the eeasiigsiaus (published by his friends and country- 


men, Messrs. Ri Cartér & Brothers, N. Y. , 1860), and occasional sermons and pamphlets, which 


ere all written with great care and some of which were published by request. He finished in 


fvanuscriptia Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter, which he regarded as his best work, 
and which we hope will before long be given to the public, 


* Also the First Evistle of Peter and the Hpistie of James; but tnese were never printed. 
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The last work of his life was the translation of the Commentary on the Thessalonians for 
the American edition of Lange’s Bible-Work. I could not have found in America a scholar 
better qualified for this task than Dr. Lillie, who had made the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
the subject of repeated and thorough study, and had already published on this portion of 
the Scriptures a philo!ogico-critical commentary with a new translation, and a volume of Prac- 
tical Expository Lectures. He finished the manuscript of the translation a few weeks before 
his death, but read the proof only of the first sixteen pages. The task of completing hia 
work fell upon me, as the responsible éditor. I read the proof with scrupulous regard to his 
copy. Lillie’s Thessalonians will be found to be one of the best executed portions of the 
American edition of Lange. The translation is remarkably accurate and elegant, and the | 
additions from his own researches and the best English commentaries are carefully selected 
and valuable. He took great delight in this task, especially in the critical notes below the 
text, and would have contributed other portions to this Biblical work, had Providence spared 
his life. I had already assigned to him the Apocalypse (for which, by his previous labors 
and his deep interest in eschatology, he was likewise thoroughly prepared), and the books 
of Leviticus and Numbers, 

Dr. Lillie was undoubtedly one of the first classical and Biblical scholars in the United 
States. He would have adorned a chair of Biblical Literature in any of our Theological 
Seminaries, although his difficulty of hearing might have interfered somewhat with his. 
efficiency as a teacher. He was naturally a close student, and had rare opportunities for culti- 
vating his talents in the best institutions of his native Scotland. He was remarkably accu-. 
rate and nice, even to the smallest minutize of Greek accents and punctuation. Besides the 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he had mastered the French, German and other modern languages. 
He was at home in the ancient and the English classics, and in the vast field of Biblical 
iiterature, especially in the critical department. 

He was, moreover, an earnest, solemn, and impressive preacher, a faithful pastor, a con- 
acientious and devout Christian, a genial, hospitable companion, with a stout Scotch heart, 
an ardent temper, strong affections, and a frank, social disposition. In his theology he was 
thoroughly orthodox and evangelical, but with a strong leaning to millennarianism, and 
considerable sympathy with the spiritual and devotional (but not with the hierarchical and 
ritualistic) features of the Irvingite movement. He admired the writings of Auberlen, the 
author of a portion of the commentary on the Thessalonians. Much as he cherished the 
hope of the second coming of Christ, he knew how to subordinate disputed eschatological 
opinions to the great central truths of the gospel, on which the churches are agreed. 

In personal appearance, Dr. Lillie was a fine-looking, robust gentleman, with a genial face 
and manly bearing, very neat in his dress and methodical in all his habits. He was called 
away in the midst of his usefulness to see his Lord and Master face to face, for whose com 
ing he had so often and so earnestly prayed. 

To this notice Iam happy to add a tribute to the memory of Dr. Lillie from the poe of 
his countryman, fellow-student, and life-long friend, the Rey. James Inexis, whe edits in thia 
city a highly spiritual and devotional periodical, The Witness. The letter, which I subjoin, 
with his kind permission, breathes the spirit of a sweet and holy friendship that was mace 
in heaven and for heaven, and outlives the fleeting changes of earth. It reminds me of those 
beautiful lines in which Gregory Nazianzen, in a sad moment of temporary alienation, 
describes his friendship with Basil, which commenced in the community of literary study 
at Athens, and culminated in the consecration of their souls to Christ and the service of 
His Church : 

Towwidr’ "AS jvat, 1a) mévor Kowwol Adyor, 
‘Oudereyds te Ka, cvvéorios Bios, 

Nods eis év Gudotv, ob d¥w, Sai? “EAAdSos, 

Ka) Sefial, ndcpov piv as mdppw Barety, 
Abrovs 8& Kotvdy TE OCG Efoar Blov, 
Adyous re doiva: TG pdvy cop@ Adyy | 
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New York, October 12, 1867. 
REV. DR. SCHAFF: 


Dear Sir° 


Any of the early and intimate friends of Dr. Lillie would be embarrassed in speaking pub 
licly of his memory ; I most of all, who, in the intimate associations of our college life, when I shared the 
gaine room with him, knew him best. Our embarrassment arises from his superiority as known to us, ta 
all that he ever made himself publicly known to be; so that our severest estimate of him might be regarded 
as the partial judgment of affection, Professor Pillans in his old age stated to me that John Lillie was the 
most accomplished scholar of all the pupils who had passed from his care in a professional career, which, at 
Eton and Edinburgh, extended over more than half a century. Probably any member of the Faculty of Let- 
ters in the University of Edinburgh at that day, would have endorsed this testimony. His attainments at 
the age of twenty-one, were not those of a precociously brilliant or a merely studious youth, but rather 
those of a vigorous and cultivated mind in its maturity. When from this distance of time I recall them, 
they seem more wonderful to me now than they did then. If he did not fulfil all,the high expectations 
which we cherished of his future eminence in the world, his was not the failure of a superficial precocity 
which had awakened hopes which it could not make good, but the sacrifice of worldly ambition to the 
higher aims of an office to which he was called by the Lord, by whose blood he was redeemed, and by 
whose love he was constrained. We are more than content with his loss of an earthly crown, since we 
know that ‘“‘when the Chief Shepherd shall appear,” the loss will be compensated by a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. 

The life of such a student as he was, was necessarily far apart from the vices and follies which dis 
honored the name of student in that day. But besides the habits which kept him aloof from ignoble dis- 
sipations, he was distinguished by a peculiar sensitiveness of honor, truthfulness and purity which gained 
involuntary respect even from those who were irritated by its living reproof. The tone of his mind was 
indicated by an enthusiastic admiration of the prose works of Milton, upon which his early style and use 
of English were moulded. The inspiration of liberty from that source determined him to seek a home in 
America, After years of separation I saw what the grace of God could effect even in such a character as 
his ; I saw the difference between the fruit of the Spirit and the highest human virtue. 

He was what is styled a Calvinist, not as a mere theologian, but as a Christian whose soul yielded a 
reverent and uncavilling submission to what God has been pleased to reveal of Himself, and what to many 
are mere speculations or party distinctions, were to him divine and influential verities. He was clear and 
uncompromising in his testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, in whose glorious person and perfect work 
he found life and all that satisfies life. To him it was evidently a small matter to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment, and so he was often found on the unpopular side with the truth of God. He was the earnest advocate 
of Millennarianism, when to be a Millennarian was to expose himself to ecclesiastical ostracism. He dared 
take the attitude of a candid enquirer into the claims of the self-styled “ Catholic Apostolic Church.” But 
when it is said that “he sympathized with some features of the Irvingite movement,” it should be known 
that it was not with the doctrinal system nor with the ritualism of that Church that he sympathized. 

His sympathy, so far as it went, arose from his exalted conception of what the Holy Scriptures teach of 
the Church as the temple of the Holy Ghost, the body of Christ, invested, as the representative of her Head, 
with His authority and endowed with His ascension gifts; and from his convictions regarding the destiny 
of the Church as the bride, the Lamb’s wife—in the words of one of his published sermons, “‘ The Queen- 
consort of a renewed and emancipated world,” in which the everlasting purpose of Divine love will be ac- 
complished and the manifold wisdom of God will be displayed, He could not be satisfied with low viewa 
of the Church as a voluntary association of men, defining its own prerogatives, framing its own laws, choosing 
its own ministry, whose qualifications and functions it prescribes, adapting itself to the expediencies of the 
hour, and renouncing a heavenly destiny for the empty boast of a temporal triumph, He was attracted by 
the pretensions of a body which claimed to realize his august conception, or, permit me to say, the divine 
revelation of the Church’s existence, and which, in its testimony, gave great prominence to the Church’a 
glorious destiny. But the fact that he did not die in the communion of “ the Catholic Apostolic Church,” 
is the proof that, on careful examination, he did not find its pretensions substantiated. 

Vardon me that I have written at such length on these points to you who are so much more capable 
than I am to do justice to the character, gifts and views of my friend, I know what your friendship was to 
him in his lifetime, and I am happy that it is your hand that is to pen the brief record which will associate 
his memory with the enduring work in which he counted it a privilege to be your fellow-laborer. For me 
t would perhaps have seemed more fitting that I should speak only of the generosity and tenderness of his 
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unfailing friendship, and the disinterestedness of his brotherly love. The memory of these is rather to be 
cherished as a solace of the “little while? which separates me from him who was the last of the friends of 
life’s spring-tide who remained to be the companion of its autumn days, and the only one of them whose 
sympathy relieved “ the sear and yellow leaf” with the light of that blessed hope in which he sleeps, and 
fa which 
1 am, Dear Sir, 
Yours, with high respect, 
f JAMES INGLIS. 


PREFACE. 





THE exposition of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians was at first undertaken by my deat 
col\eague, Professor Dr. AUBERLEN, who, however, was able to complete only the first twa 
chapters of the First Epistle. A disease, which unhappily compelled him for years to forego 
severe labor, led him, on an understanding with the esteemed editor, to commit to my hands 
the continuation of the work. It grieves me that he was not to live to see the task accom- 
plished. On May 2d of the present year he entered into rest. 

For the Introduction to the First Epistle and for the last three chapters of the same, as well 
as for the whole of the Second, I alone am to be held responsible. The two chapters executed 
by my predecessor I went over along with him; but here, with the exception of a few addi- 
tions * to which he assented, every thing is from his hand. May the reader not find in what 
follows too great a contrast. Some points in which I slightly differ from the view of my late 
friend are in part too unimportant to require alteration, as, for example, the way in which 
éumpor%ev is connected with what precedes (i. 3); the view of the dative tpi (ii. 10); the 
question to what és refers (ii. 13); in other cases subsequent opportunities were found of recur- 
ring tothem; thus, in regard to epyov tijs riorews (i. 8) I refer to the note on 2 Thess. i. 11, and 
a small supplement in reference to the handicraft of the Apostle is furnished at 2 Thess. iii. 7-9. 

For what help I am indebted to Dr. Srookmnyrr, Pastor of St. Martin’s, Basel, is men- 
tioned in the Homiletical and Practical Notes to 1 Thess. iv. 1-8, 

In now sending forth, along with the legacy of an honored divine, the first fruits of my 
labor in this department, I can but wish and pray God, that the joint work may promote the 
understanding of these glorious Epistles, love to the truth therein proclaimed, and the edifice 


tion of the Church of Christ. 


Dr. C. J. RiggEnBAon. 
Basz1, June, 1864, 


® {Distinguished in the original by brackets, and here by also appending the name of the writer.—J, fej 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


—— 


§ 1. TO WHOM THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED. 


TueEssaLontoa (see Winer, Realwérterbuch), called Therme by Herodotus and Thucydides 
lies at the head of the Sinus Thermaicus. The later name was given to it by Cassander ir 
honor of his wife Thessalonica, a daughter of Philip. (Others allege that the name was 
intended to commemorate a victory over the Thessalians.) Under the Romans Thessalonica 
was the chief city ef the second region of the province of Macedonia, and the residence of & 
Roman Prestor and Questor. Pliny mentions it as lidera. Subsequently it is called Metropolis. 
and that not only for Macedonia, but also for Achaia. Throughout the whole medieval period 
it is a city of importance, belonging for a time to Venice, but since 1480 to Turkey.* At 
present it bears the slightly abbreviated name of Saloniki, and still, as in the time of the 
Romans, the population is large, and includes thousands of Jews. What was wanting in 
Philippi Paul found in this flourishing capital and emporium—namely, a synagogue. 

The founding of the church in this place is related in Acts xvii. 1 sqq. It was one of the 
fruits of the second missionary journey, Acts xv.—xvili., and the second church} that arose ou 
the European continent. First in Philippi (where perished republican Rome a century before) 
had the Apostie had fulfilled to him the promise implied in that vision of the man of Macedonia 
(Acts xvi. 9). And there too he had had his first experience of a persecution springing alto- 
gether from heathen motives. The selfishness of those who made their gains by soothsaying 
had turned against him the pretext of the religio illicita. After the bloody violence, and 
while his wounds could scarcely yet have been healed, he had in company with Silas, his fellow- 
sufferer, and with Timothy{, on whom the persecution had not fallen, repaired in joyous eleva- 
tion of spirit to Thessalonica. 


* (Conyzrare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, c. ix.: “The heroic age of Thessalonica was the thira 
century. It was the bulwark of Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians ; and it held up the torch of the truth 
to the successive tribes who overspread the conntry between the Danube and the Agean,—the Goths and the Sclavas, 
the Bulgarians of the Greek Church, and the Wallachians, whose language still seems to connect them with Philippi 
and the Roman colonies. Thus, in the mediwval chroniclers, it has deserved the name of ‘the Orthodox City.’ ”"— 


J. LJ 
T [Or possibly the third. It is not improbable that the church at Rome, as well as that of Philippi, preceded tt.— 


J Ld) 

t [That is not equally certain. Only Paul and Silas are mentioned at the departure from Philippi, and during 
the stay at Thessalonica. Timothy may for some reason have been left behind at the former place, as he was atter- 
wards at Bercea. Or the omission of his name may be accounted for as in Doctrinal Note 2 on 1 Thess. iii. 2—J. L.) 
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Ile made his appearance in the synagogue, where he found ready such a point of attachment 
as it was his principle to avail himself of (agreeably to Rom. i. 16; ix. 4, 5, and not at variance 
with the geographical partition of Gal. ii. 9). Starting from the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, he sketched the full prophetic image of the suffering and risen Messiah, and then he set 
forth the fulfilrment, to wit, that in Jesus the predicted Christ had appeared. The Second 
Epistle shows us how he especially expounded to them the prophet Daniel. Some (not many} 
Jews were convinced, together with a great mult.tude of devcut Greeks (proselytes) ;—the 
insutticiently attested reading cai ‘EAAjvev would distinguish between devout persons (prose- 
lytesy and @recks (still altogether heathen); that some had been idolaters is presupposed also 
at 1 Thess. i. 9 ;—and, lastly, special preminence is given to the fact that not a few of the most 
honorable women believed ; not that a higher value is put upon their souls on account of their 
rank, but they had more opposition to overcome than others. It is moreover implied in the 
exhortations of 1 Thess, iv. 6-11 that the majority of the converts consisted of tradesmen and 
mechanics. All these by God’s appointment fell to the Apostle’s share,* after he had preached 
in the synagogue only three sabbatlis, though no doubt he did so in the intcrvals also, as his 
custom was, to wit, within doors while working with his hands (1 Thess. ii. 9). But that he 
suill labored on in the young separated church for some time afver the three sabbaths is improb 
able (against WirsErer, Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, p. 40; and otherst); for the Apostolic 
History, without giving the least hint (as in Acts xviii. 7; xix. 9) of such a continuance of 
labor, connects immediately with the mention of the three sabbaths the aceount of the uproar 
that drove the Apostle away. Again, that the Apostle worked at his trade proves nothing for 
a longer stay ; and quite as little does the statement (Phil. iv. 16), that the Philippians had sent 
him presents once and again to Thessalonica. It inay even be questioned whether Paul here 
refers to his first residence in Thessalonica; but even so, the two communications may have 
followed quickly one on the other. 

Thus within scarcely three weeks} was formed a numerous and flourishing congregation. 
The time, indeed, was fully occupied, the people in a susceptible state of mind, and Paul fervent 
in spirit, as also the Epistles show ; but the phenomenon is still an extraordinary one, and Paw 
himself holds it up as such. 

The powerful movement was met by a powerful hostility. The unbelieving Jews knew how 
to use idle people in stirring up a tumult. The Apostle himself they did not find, but his host 
yason and some other Christians they dragged before the Preyectus urbis on a charge slan- 
derous, but crafty, and adapted to Roman ears. These seditious men, they said, who had 
agitated the whole orbis Romanus, incited to revolt against the Empero: by proclaiming Jesus as 
king, Just at that time tle Jews (assidue tumultwantes, Sueton.) had been expelled from Rome 
‘by Claudius (Acts xviii. 2), and found themselves everywhere jealously watched as disturbers 
ot the peace. How gladly did they now seize on the pretext, for the sake of clearing them- 
elves, and fastening an effective calumny on those they hated! The reproach that is cast at 
us lights only on them. So they feigned loyalty, and betrayed their dearest religious hopes tu 
the princes of worldly empire; precisely like the accusers of Jesus before Pilate (Luke xxiii. 2; 
John xix. 12sqq.). The Apostle is struck by the resemblance, 1 Thess. ii. 14 sqq. It is com- 
monly supposed that the peculiar emphasis Jaid by Paul in his preaching on the Bacwdela Seo0 
(1 Thess. i. 10, and elsewhere)$ had given occasion to this perversion. But it is no less true 
that the wickedness of the Jews, of which he had already had manifold experience, impelled 
the Apostle, as being itself a momentous sign of the time, to proclaim the nearness of the judg- 


* Ec Fielen dem Apostel ton Gott als ecin Loos zu ;’—so the author would give the peculiar force of moooexAnpwOncay 
Acts xvii. 4—J 1.] 

ft [Including Benson, Pater, Davinson, Conyzeare and Howson, &e.—J. L.] 

tyAurorp: ‘ We are hardly justified in assuming, with Jowett, that it was only three weeks. For ‘three Sab 
baths’, even if they mark the whole stay, may designate four weeks: and we are not compelled to infer that a 
Sabbath may not have passed at the veginning, or the e1d, or both, on which he did not preach in the synagogue.”— 
J. L.) 

§ [Téa idea is favored also by the special charge urged at Thessalonica against the preachers, to wit, that they 
were revolutionary propagandists, ‘doing contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying, that there is another kirg, Josus,’ 
Acte xvii. 7-—J. L.J 


§ 2. PLACE, TIME, AND OCCASION OF WRITING. Ey 


ment. That Isracl is filling up the measure of his obduracy, is an idca with which he is fully 
impressed. Therefore does he proclaim the coming of the Lord, but, of course, in a manner 
remote from all political offence. The Roman magistracy is spiritually incapable of investigating 
the matter; the people are alarmed by tears about the uproar and Roman vengeance; but the 
course of the authorities is moderate. They take security that no disturbances are meditated ; 
and Paul, to spare the young church a renewal of the storm, withdraws to Berea. From this 
place, which lay not two days’ journey to the south-west, he might still work in the direction 
of Thessalonica. But the Jews of this city showed themselves to be peculiarly implacable adver- 
saries (as Saul had been before the day of Damascus). They drove him also from Berwa, and 
he, leaving behind his two attendants, set off for Athens. 

The Apostolic History makes ro mention at all of Timothy as having come to Paul at 
Athens, and as having been sent from there to Thessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1, 2), but only that he 
came again to him fr»m Macedonia, Acts xviii. 5; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 6. Where Paul was at 
that time, the Epistle does not tell us. According to the Acts, the meeting took place at 
Corinth, and indeed along with Timothy Silas also came from Macedonia. And so it appears 
likewise from 1 Thess. i. 1, that both of his ass'stants were with the Apostle when he wrote 
the letter. As to whether and how the accounts from these two sources may be more closely 
adjusted, see the note on 1 Thess. iii. On the whole it is evident that, while independent of 
one another, they agree well together. 





§ 2. PLACE, TIME, AND OCCASION OF WRITING. 


From what was last mentioned we may gather that the subscription in old manuscripts} 
“Written from Athens,” is not only (as are all these subscriptions) spurious, but also incorrect 
It arose probably as a hasty inference from 1 Thess. iii. 1, as if the place where Paul wrote 
must have been the same as that from which he sent Timothy. In Corinth rather was our: 
Epistle written, and indeed at the time when Paul was commencing his Iabors in that city; not: 
very long afier the conversion of the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 9); immediately after Timothy’s- 
return to Paul (1 Thess. iii. 6, dors) ; consequently in the year 53 * (prior to 54 when Claudius: 
died, comp. Acts xviii. 2; and see WrzsztER, Chronol. des ap. Zeitalters, p. 258). Such is also 
the old and generally received opinion. That in favor of its later composition (Wurm: at the. 
date of Acts xviii. 22; ScurapEr: at that of xx. 2; Kénzezr, on account of 1 Thess. ii. 14 sqq.:. 
not till the time of the Jewish war, later than Acts xxviii.) rests on untenable grounds. The- 
mention of presidents (1 Thess. vy. 12)—and that without any official titlh—does not disprove. 
the recent establishment of the church. Though at a later period, when a selection could be. 
made, no novices were chosen (1 Tim. iii. 6), yet Acts xiv. 28 shows that Paul left no church. 
without presidents. Further on we shall meet with still other considerations that are supposedt 
to support a later composition, and shall find them equally invalid. 

But what it was that prompted the Apostle to write is easily explained from the condition 
of the church. The faithful pastor could not but be deeply concerned about it. He knew that 
quick conversion is not experience and confirmation. Except where circumstances prevented, 
he always spent considerable time on the firm settlement of a church (Acts xviii. 11,18; xix. 
8,10). But driven as he had been so soon from Thessalonica by violence, he sought from a, 
listance to provide against the noble church being again torn froin him by persecution or: 
seduction (1 Thess. iii. 5). Twice he sought to return in person (1 Thess. ii. 18); once perhaps: 
_ from Berea. And when this, probably on account of the threatening malice of his enemies, 
could not be accomplished (Satan hindered us, he says), he sent Timothy in his stead (1 Thess, 
iii. 2). Nor was this any light task for his still youthful associate, who seems, indeed, thus far 
to have less attracted the enemies’ notice. Through the reports of Timothy the Apostle wag 
greatly rejoiced (1 Thess. iii. 6 sqq.); he was able to thank God that under all persecutions (ch. 
i. 6; ii. 14 sqq.; iii. 8) they were steadfast in the faith, an example to all (ch. i. 7) in brotLerly 
Jove (ch. iy. 9), and in the Christian walk generally (ch. iv. 1 sqq.). Still his longing to be able 


* (SonArr dates both Epistles in 53; ConyBEARE, AxrorpD, and Etticort, in 52-58; Lionemany, in 5344, Lanar 
about 54-55 —J. L.! 
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to visit them himself is not at a'l abated (ch. iii. 10 sqq.); rather it was just what he hac 
learned through Timothy that induces lim in the mean time to commune with them at least 
by letter. He will thereby yet further strengthen what Timothy has wrought, draw ever 
tighter the bond between himsel and te church, and by his exhortation supply what he had 
observed to be wanting in them. As the readers of the Epistle are there represented, they 
appear to us throughout standing in the freshness of their faith and first love, but yet as 
beginners, in need of establishment ; troubled, on the one hand, by a want of clear apprehension, 
and in danger, on the other, from the terrors of persecution and the power of delusion. The 
Apostle, however, treats them with a noble tenderness, without expressing distrust on account 
of their inexperience, and knows how to combine in the wisest way encouragement with 
admonition. 


§ 3. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


What OxsHavseNn wrote as early as 1840 about the First Epistle to the Thessalonians being 
one of the few New Testament Epistles, that have had the good fortune to be attacked neither 
formerly nor in recent times, was not quite correct even then. For already in 1835 had Baur 
(die Pastoralbriefe) and in 1886 SonrapER (der Apostel Paulus) brought forward at least sus- 
picions against its genuineness. Since then Baur (Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, p. 
480; with corroborations in theol. Jahrbb., 1855, 11.) has decided against the authenticity not 
only of the Second, but also of the First Epistle; not, however, that this was any misfortune 
for it; for the result cun only be the recognition so much the more thorough of its peculiar 
character and high value. : 

The evidence of antiquity for our Epistle is neither stronger nor weaker than it is, ¢.g., for 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the so-called internal grounds are all that Baur urges against it. 
He finds the contents unimportant; there isan utter lack of special interest, of precise motive ; 
mere general exhortations, instructions, wishes, which in other Epistles occur incidentally, are 
here the main thing. Besides, the Epistle shows itself to be dependent on the book of Acts and 
on other Epistles; especially do we meet with many things to remind us of the Epistles to the 
Corin'hians. The very detailed statement of the conversion of the Thessalonians appears to be 
altogether aimless; why write to a church everything that it knows from its own experience? 
Moreover, it is assumed that the church has not been long in existence, and yet it is 2sserted 
that in every place it is commended as an example of faith (ch. i. 7, 8); that it has already 
rhown its brotherly love to the brethren in all Macedonia (ch. iv. 10); that withal there is 
aready imminent danger of the prevalence of an idling disposition (ch. iv. 11); and already has 
Paul once and again desired to return to Thessalonica (ch. ii. 17 sq.). That the Epistle speaks 
of the coming of the Lord in a very familiar way, Baur is compelled to allow; essentially as 
1 Cor. xv.; and then again, he thinks, quite otherwise, far more in the style of the Jewish 
Rabbis than in that place. So also the way in which it speaks of the sufferings of the Jewish 
Christians, and already takes for granted the destruction of Jerusalem (ch. ii, 14, 16), is quite 
unpauline ; and equally so 1 Thess. y. 27. 

Bavr’s attack has met with nothing but contradiction: from Koon (1848), then especially 
from Linnemann (1850-59),from Wire. Grimm (Stud. wnd FKrit., 1850, iv.), Laner (das ap. 
Zeitalter, I. 108; 1858), Reuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des Neuen Testam., 2d ed., 1853; 3d 
ed., 1860. ‘The suspicion appears to be arbitrary, got up to favor a historical system.”), 
GuEnrIKE ([sagogik, 2d ed., 1854), Lirstus (who indeed sets up untenable fictions of his own, 
Stud. und Krit., 1854, TV.; against him Liinemann and others), Hormann (die heil. Schrift 
Neuen Testaments, I. 270; 1862), Breex (Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, 1862), and even (as 
regards the First Epistle) from Hireenrerp (Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch. Theologie), 1862, YI. ; 

That the contents of the Epistle are unimportant can be affirmed by Baur only from his 
having an eye exclusively for abstract ideas, and not for living personal interests. We partly 
contradicts himself, when in the section on the Parousia he finds the (solitary) dogmatic idea 
that had led to the composition of the Epistle. At the same time, on the affinity and the diffor 
ence of this idea, compared with the teaching of the Apostle elsewhere, he dee‘des just as he 
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does on the questions of style. When a resemblance presents itself, it must be a servile imita 
tion; but let a peculiar thought or an original application occur, then it is said: That is 
unpauline, In truth, the points of agreement with other Epistles are not more marked than, 
for example, between the Epistle to the Romans and that to the Galatians, and in every instance 
the word suits the connection. On the other hand, what there is of peculiar is by no means: 
unapostolic. The exposition will have to show how very Pauline the whole is, even to the 
niceties of thought and style. ? 

On the whole, it must be said that Baur even precludes himself from understanding the 
Epistle. What he urges with most plausibility is, the features that seem to be inconsistent 
with the composition of the Epistle soon after the establishment of the church. But if we 
reekon the Apostle’s ministry in Bercea, in Athens, and now also in Corinth at about half a 
year, aud represent tu ourselves, moreover, the unusually striking character of the conversion 
that had here taken place, we perceive that a speedy and widespread propagation. of the im- 
portant news is fully explained; and nowhere more easily than at a maritime emporium, like 
Corinth, might people come from all sides to whom Paul had no need to tell the story of Thes- 
salonica, as the report thereof had already reached them. As to Paul’s having by this time 
desired once and again to visit Thessalonica, on that point after what was said before not 
another word need be wasted. That tne church should already have shown its brotherly love 
towards the Chri-tians in Macedonia, and that, on the contrary, there were faults to be cen- 
sured. such as a fanatical indolence, how long time after its establishment was required for that? 
Indeed, of the latter fact it is to be said, that it is more easily accounted for at the beginning, 

immediately after the conversion, than subsequently at a time of quiet composure. 

. Still more is that the case in regard to the doctrine of the resurrection. To be sure, Baur 
thinks that the anxiety about the Christians who had fallen asleep cannot be conceived ag 
existing only a few months after the founding of the church, but rather implies that nearly a 
generation of Christians had already died. But could there not be anxiety as to the fate of the 
departed, though there were but a few of them? some perhaps martyrs? or even though none 
had died? if only, in the time of persecution, the nearness of death stood more than usually 
threatening before the eyes of all? Nay, must we not ask in turn: Supposing that the Epistle 
were spurious, not written till a lifetime after the founding of the church, at a period also when 
the clear apostolic instruction had long been everywhere spread abroad, what forger would 
still have invented even then such a case of dark apprehension, as that the dead might fare 
worse than those who should survive till the Coming? But this apprehension might easily 
arise among novices, who had enjoyed the apostolic instruction for only three weeks. Not less 
ave we justified in asking : What forger would have allowed the Apostle, a lifetime after Paul’s 
death, to write about the hope that he himself might survive till the Coming (ch. iv.17)? As 
composed in the beginning and by Paul himself, the whole is intelligible; as a fiction of a late 
date, the whole becomes incomprehensible. 

hat holds good also in a particular relation. Bavr finds something at variance with the 
Apostie’s manner, in the way in which the author sets up the Jewish Christians as a model, and 
assails the Jews without. He is able to recognize him only when he is contending with the 
Jewish Christians. But the real Apostle informs us how the churches in Judea rejoiced in his 
ministry (Gal. i. 22 sqq.), and at a much later date he makes collections for the saints in Jeru- 
yalem. On the other hand, he suffered not only from the false brethren, but expressly also from 
the Jews (2 Oor. xi. 24-26). And that is what we meet with in Thessalonica; not yet, as after- 
wards in many places, a Judaistic strife within the church, but, suitably to the earlier period, an 
attack from without by altogether unbelieving Jews. There is no ground for the idea of Lrpsrus, 
that the Apostle is trying beforehand (ch. ii. 3, 5, 6) to avert Judaistic aspersions ; it was rather 
unbelisving Jews that slandered the Apostles as agitators, and as persons who flattered the 
people from motives of ambition and greed, The Romans would not of themselves have 
thought thus early of regarding the gospel as dangerous te the state; their moderate course 
even shows, that they laid no great stress on the slander itself, Those who got it up were 
Jews. That Jews perceived sooner than the heathen the power of the gospel to transform the 
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world, is what was to be expected; that they raised the charge of a revolutionary mov errew, ig 
the lie of their passionate hatred. Therefore also does the Apostle pronounce on them a severe, 
but well-merited, judgment (ch. ii. 14 sqq.). They have killed their Messiah, as formerly their 
ald | rophets; the followers of the Messiah in Judea they have persecuted, and now also they 
have driven out us Apostles; from Thessalonica last of all, but on previous occasions alsc 
(comp. Acts ix. 23, 29; xiii. 50; xiv.19). The aorist cannot hinder us from referring the 
statement to the whole of the persecution of the Apostle, which is thus taken together as ons 
act; and so likewise in the case of the prophets. But in this way, says the Apostle. they fill 
up the measure of their ungodly and misanthropic temper. It is not simply the odiwm generis 
humant, in the sense of a Tacitus, that he upbraids them with, but that they are contrary tc 
men, in that they will not suffer the word of salvaiion to be spoken to the Gentiles. So now 
the wrath is come upon them, ready for the final burst. Docs not the apostle here speak quite 
like a prophet of God, just as in Rom. ix.? 

And to what now does the whole amount? What of the detailed recital of things that the 
Thessalonians knew by their own experience? In this Dz Werrs also sees nothing but a gush- 
ing of the heart, and thinks that only in the exhortations and instructions (chh. iy. and v.) are 
we to seek for the object of the Epistle. ‘We hold, on the contrary, that to describe the first 
three chapters as aimless is nothing else but to confess that one does not yet understand the 
Epistle; whereas thoroughly to understand it will be the best vindication of its genuineness. 





§ 4, COURSE OF THOUGHT AND IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The very simple course of thought in the Epistle is as follows: After the salutation ch. i. 1 

comes the 
FIRST PART, CH. I. 2—111. 18, PERSONAL AND HISTORIOAL. 

I. Ch. i. 2—ii. 16. Paul signifies to the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and 
of their faith. 

1) Ch. i. 2-7. He begins with thanksgiving for the state of the church. He is sure of their 
Divine election. How? Because of the peculiar joyousness and power of his preaching, that 
had there been granted to him and his companions, and because of the unreserved readiness 
with which they received the word. The extraordinary result is for him an ever memorable 
work of God. 

2) Ch. i. 8-10. Others also far and wide have been struck both with the agency of the 
Apostle and the conversion of the Thessalonians. 

So should the Thessalonians likewise be ever mindful not to allow themselves to be with- 
drawn from the ground of their former experience. To recall afresh and explain what they 
had gone through ought to retain them in this position. 

Once more, and with yet greater exactness, he reviews both sides of their experience: 

3) a. Ch. ii. 1-12. The conduct of the Apostles, when, coming from their recent ill treat- 
ment at Philippi, they had so joyfully proclaimed the gospel, free from all deceit, impurity, and 
selfishness. By this too he would establish them—arm them, that is, against all insinuations 
that might possibly have staggered them. Let Jewish calumny cherge us with what it will, 
and let Gentile adversaries repeat it, in order to turn you away from us; you know that your 
experience of us has been different. Aad so he 

b. Ch. ii. 18-16, bears testimony to their hearty faith, through which they had willingly 
endured all opposition; they have thereby (they first from among the Gentiles) entered into 
the noble fellowship of the oldest churches persecuted for the gospel’s sake; but the instigators 
of the hostility will be overtaken by the judgment. 

It tends mightily to strengthen them, when he interprets to them their experience, and 
opens to them a clear insight into the state of the times. But that they may understand 
how that even after his expulsion he had by no means unfeelingly abandoned them, he informs 
them 

Il. Ch, ii. 17—1ii. 18, what he had done for them since his departure ; 
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1) Ch. ii. 17-20, how he had once and again desired to come to them ; 

2) Ch. iii. 1-5, how he had sent Timothy in his stead, and so for their sakes had deprived 
nimself of his attendance ; 

3) Ch. iii, 6-13, how he is now full of thankful joy over his report; yet he intimates at the 
same time, that he might nevertheless still supply something lacking in them. Since he cannot 
at present accomplish this in person, he therefore does it at once by letter, and so fellows the 





SECOND PART, OHH.’ IV. AND V., DIDACTIO AND HORTATORY. 


The warnings that meet us here have reference, first of all, to sins to which the temptation 
must have been peculiarly great in a Gentile city of maritime trade. Farther on, the instruc- 
tions aud exhortations respect merely such manifestations as could not but occur in a young and 
unsettled church——cases of indistinctness and excitement in doctrine and life; to this belongs as 
well the fanatical indolence as the setting aside of ordinary occupations. In particular, we 
find 

1) Ch. iv. 1-8, a warning against fornication and covetousness; 

2) Ch. iv. 9-12, an incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, 
to quiet and sober industry ; 

3) Ch. iv. 18—v. 11, instruction and exhortation respecting the coming of the Lord; 

a. Ch. iv. 138-18, they who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Lord’s advent 
will suffer no loss; 

b. Ch. v. 1-11, but when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefo.e, be at all 
times watchful and sober. Then come 

4) Ch. v. 12-24, the closing exhortations: to honor their presidents, to live 1 peace, ta 
keep themselves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety 
of spirit. The whole concludes 

5) Ch, v. 25-28, with the salutation and benediction. 

Thus the Epistle is throughout adapted to the need of the church-—an exceedingly significant 
example of fatherly loving care of a church still in its infancy. And this iv just the earliest ot 
the Apostle’s letters that have been preserved to us. 


It was natural that in the Epistle tu the Galatians, whose life of faith was threatened by 
false doctrine, Paul should have had to let his dialectics act in a quite different fashion. {t wag 
natural that the spiritual life of the Corinthians, much more richly developed, but distracted 
also by internal division, should have demanded from the Apostle work of more varied thought, 
In the Epistle to the Colossians also he has to do with an adulteration of the Gospel, and one 
indeed more refined. If the Epistle to the Romans marks the highest achievement of the 
apostolic thought, and that to the Ephesians the mightiest prophetic flight of his spirit, the one 
that comes nearest to our Epistle in tone and style is that to the Philippians, And this is 
readily understood; for the two Macedonian churches, Jess conspicuous for a high display of the 
charisms, than for the inner life of faith and Jove, gave the heart of the Apostle for that very 
reason the most untroubled joy. But such is the rich fulness of his apostvlic spirit, that he was 
able to be to all his churches all that they required. 

Of the style of our Epistle Beneut says: Habet hac epistola meramn quandam dulcedinem, 
que lectori dulcibus affectibus non assueto minus sapit quam cetera, severitate quadam 
palatum stringentes. 

§ 5. LITERATURE. 


Of the older literature a detailed estimate is given by Pert. We name Curysosrom and THEopPHY. 
Lact; Zwinet, Catvin and Bzza; Grotivs; Bexevn; Oxsuausen, De Werrs, Ewatp (die Send. 
schreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857); Puur (Gryphiswaldie, 1880); Scnorr (Lipsie, 1834); Koca, 
(1848; with a new title, 1855); Linemann (as part of Mryer’s Handbuch, 1850; 2d ed., 1859); Hor 
MANN (die heilige Schrift Neuen Testaments, I., 1862). 

Practical Expositors: Hiner. Srinenin, das Neue Testament; M. F. Roos, Kurtze Auslequng (1786): 
C. H. Rincur, Betrachtungen iiber das Neue Testament; Von Guruach; Heusnur; Oepricu, di 
Briefe St. Pauli an die Hpheser, Philipper, Kolosser und Thessalonicher (1858). 
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[Besides these works, and the commentaries on the whole Bible, or on the New Testament, referreg 
to in Port Synopsis, or in the General Introduction to the Holy Scriptures in Laner’s Matthew, ed 
Scuarr, p. 19, the student of the Epistles to the Thessalonians may consult the following :—FaBEB 
Srapucensis, Epistole Pauli cum commentartis, Paris, 1517; Muscuius, In Pauli Epistolas aa 
Philipp. eic., commentarii, Leipzig, 1565; Wexius, Help for the more clear and easy understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures, London, 1709-28 (in this work are anticipated very many of the best results of the 
modern textual criticism); Turretinr, Commentarius in Epp. ad Thess., B.sel, 1739; GoysE, 
Practical Expositor, London, 1739-52; Benson, Paraphrase and Notes on Siz of the Epp. of St. 
Paul, 2d ed., London, 1752; Westey, Notes, &c., Bristol, 1764; Pyrur, Paraphrase on the Acts ana 
the Epp., vol. ii, London, 1765; Baumearten, Auslegung der Briefe Pauli, Halle, 1767; Moxpen- 
WAUER, Griindliche Hriduterung der heiligen Bucher neues 7s/., vol. iii., Leipzig, 1768; J. D. Micwarxis, 
Paraphrasis u. Anmerkungen iiber die Briefe Pawi an die Gal., &e., 2d ed., Bremen and Gittingen, 
1769; Krausn, Die Briefe an die Phil. u. Thess., Frankfurt, 1790; Macxnigut, on the Epistles, Edin- 
burgh, 1795; Coxn, Commentcrw on the N. T., London, 1803; Korpr, Nov. Test., ed. TycHsEN, 
Gottingen, 1823; Fiart, Vorlesargen iiber die Briefe Pauli, Tiibingen, 1829; Trotiorz, Analecta 
Theologica, London, 1842; Pitz, Annotations on the Apostolical Hpp., vol. iii., London, 1851; Cony- 
BEARE and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, London, 1853; Jowrerr, The Hpistles of St. Paui to 
the Thess., Gal., Rom.; with Critical Notes and Dissertations ; London, 1855, 1859 (the references are to 
the former edition); Liniiz, Revised Version, with Notes, of the Epp. of Paul to the Thess., published 
by the American Bible Union,* New York, 1856, and London, 1858 (containing a very extensive and 
minute comparative view—on all moot points bearing on the translation—of critical editions, versions, 
and commentaries.t| This work, and my similar one on the closing books of the Canon, I. Pet. 
Revelation, are here cited under the title of Revision.); also my Lectures on the same Epp., New York, 1860 
‘referred to under the title, Lectwres); HuLicorr, Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Hipp. to the Thess., London, 1858, and Andover, 1864; Vauauan, The Epp. of St. Paul for Hrglish 
Readers, London, 1864 (No. I., which is all that I have seen, contains the First Ep. to the Thess.).— 
J. L.] 


* [To the officers of the Bible Union I beg leave here to express my sense of obligation for the kind courtesy with 
which they admitted me to the free use of their excellent library.—J. L.] 

t [In the following pages the Editor has paid special attention, in the exegetical department, to the latest repre- 
sentatives of English scholarship—Jowerr, Aurorp (4th ed., 1865), Worpsworts (4th ed., 1866), ELL1cott, WEBSTER, 
and WILKINSON.—d, L.] 





[N. B. For the sake of readier distinction, the small-print notes immediately following the 
translation will be referred to as Critical; the first division of the Commentary, simply as 
Exegetical.--J. L.] 


THE FIRS? HPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


— 


CuHaptrer I 1. 


SALUTATION, 


1 Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy],’ unto the church’ of the Thes 
salonians which is* in God the Father and in* the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace 
be unto you [Grace unto you, xdpis ipiv],° and peace (from God our Father and 


the Lord Jesus Christ).° 


1 [The English form, 7%mothy, occurs seven times in our Authorized Version.—J, L.] 


2 [exxAnoia, German : Gemeinde, congregation. 


But see Dr. Schaff’s note 4-on Matt. xvi. 18.—J. L.] 


3 (The English ead iaioye which is, might better have been omitted.—J, L.]) 
te) 


4 pane repetition of the im is also superfinous.—J. L. 


5 
gains in strength and emphasis,”"—German, after Luther : 


[See the Auth. Vers, at 2 Thess, 1.2; Rom. i. 7; Phitem, 8. Koch: “By the omission of the verb the expression 
sei mit euch.—J. L.] 


The words awd 9e00-marpds Huav Kat Kupiov “Incod Xpicrov are wanting in important manuscripts [B. F. G.], 
versions [Vulgate, Syriac, &c.], and all the [ancient] commentaries, and are therefore bracketed by Bengel snd Lach- 
mano, and cancelled by Tischendorf,* Pott, De Wette, Linemann, and others [Alford, Ellicott, Amer. Bible Union], 


though defended by Schott, Olshausen, Koch, Reiche. and others. 


It is an obvious conjecture, that the words were 


brought here from the opening of the other Pauline Epistles, and in favor of this view is the brevity by which the 
inscription of this earliest of the Epistles is on the whole distinguished, In the precisely similar opening of the Second 
Evistle to the Thessalonians the words in question are also found, and are there undoubtedly genuine. We let them 
stand here likewise [in brackets], in accordance with the principle which we intend to follow also in other cases, that 
for homiletic treatment a various reading only then comes to be of decisive importance, when the authorities are so 
weighty that a universal, or at least nearly universal, agreement prevails among the critics in regard to it. [In this 


case, moreover, the common reading is sustained by the Codex Sinaiticus,t A. D. E., and other uncials.—J. L.] 


* {1 refer throughout to Tischendorf’s seventh edition, the eighth, now in process of publication, not having got 


as far as the Epistles.—J. 


t [To this already famous manuscript, for which its discoverer, Tischendorf, is probably justified in claiming the 
primacy in the department of textual criricism (in se habere ret critice principutum), there is no reference whatever 
in Dr. Auberlen’s portion of this Commentary. The reader will here find the results of a full and careful collation of 
it (as well as of the modern critical editions) throughout both Epistles.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy ]. 
—On Pawl, see the Acts of the Apostles, and the In- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Romans.— Silvanus. 
He is called in the Acts Silas; by Paul and Peter, 
Silvanus. A distinguished leader (7yotuevos ; comp. 
Lechler at Acts xv. 22) and prophet of the church of 
Jerusalem, he was chosen by the Apostolic Council as 
one of the bearers of its decrees to Antioch, where 
he then remained fora longer period in friendly inter- 
course with the Gentile Christians, exhorting them and 
confirming them in the faith (Acts xv. 22, 27, 82 sq.). 
Even though Acts xv. 84 be not genuine, yet. that 
choice and this sojourn are’ sufficient to show, that 
Silas was one of the Jewish Christians who. like 
Stephen, had from the beginning a freer, open sense 
for Gentile Christianity and Paulinism. In recog- 
nition of this large-heartedness Paul chose him for 





his attendant on his second missionary journey (Acts 
xv. 40), during which the church at Thessalonica 
was founded (see Jntroductivn), and so we find him 
by his side in work and suffering, before magistrates, 
in stripes, in prison, in prayer, in miraculous deliver- 
ance, in flight, Acts xvi. 19, 25, 29; xvii. 4, 10, 14 
sq.; xviii. 56. He accordingly appears in the ins 
scriptions of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
and 2 Cor. i. 19. Subsequently Silvanus is simply 
mentioned by Peter as bearer of his First Epistle to 
Asia Minor, where he was already known, ever since 
Paul’s second missionary journey, as ‘‘a faithful 
brother” (1 Pet. v. 12; comp. Fronmiiller i (oc.), 
Silvanus, from his original position at Jerusalem in 
friendly relations to Peter, and then a vompanion of 
Paul, is a man of whom it must be thought a pecu- 
liarly natural thing, that he again appears by the side 
of Petcr, when the latter addressed himself to the 
at least to some extent Pauline charches of Asia 
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Minor. He belongs to those men of second rank in 
the apostolic period, in whom the oneness of the 
Pauline spirit with that of the first Apostles, and the 
credibility, of late so severely assailed, of the book of 
Acts, are in an artless way historically represented. 
According to the tradition of the ancient Church, Sil- 
vanus should have been the first Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, but Silas—whom it idistinguishes from Sil- 
vanus—Bishop of Corinth (see Winer, biblisches Real- 
worterbuch, &c ed., IL. p. 459, Art. Silas). As this 
distinction is certainly erroneous, since Silas is merely 
a contraction, such as frequently oceurs in proper 
names, for Silvanus, as *Ayrimas for "Ayriararpos, in 
German Niklas for Nikolaus, &c., and since in the 
Acts we find Silas, and in Paul’s Epistles Silvanus, 
associated with Paul and Timothy at Thessalonica 
and Corinth, so the whole tradition admits of easy 
explanation as an arbitrary inference from the New 
Testament data, Silas appearing for the last time at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 5, and Silvanus in the forefront 
of the Thessalonian Epistles.—On Zimothy, who had 
in like manner attended the Apostle during the 
founding of the Thessalonian church, see the /niro- 
duction to 1 Tim. Everywhere Paul speaks of 
Timothy with paternal tenderness, and bears the 
highest testimony to his character. Not only does 
he mention him generally as a brother (2 Cor. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; 1 Thess. ili. 2), not only as a 
servant of God and bis own fellow-laborer in the 
gospel of Christ (1 Thess. iti. 2; Rom. xvi. 21; 1 
Cor. xvi. 10), a servant of Jesus Christ, like himself 
(Phil. i. 1), but he calis him his faithful and beloved, 
his genuine child in the Lord (1 Cor. iv. 17; 1 Tim. 
i. 2, 18 [yonote téxvm]; 2 Tim. i. 2), and writes to 
the Philippians (ch. ii, 19 sqq.) of their knowing the 
proof of him, that, as a child the father,* he has 
served with him in the gospel; indeed he says ex- 
pressly (v. 20) that he has—so at least during the 
first Roman imprisonment, when he wrote this—no 
one likeminded, who will so sincerely and disinter- 
estedly care for the church. Thus in the glorious 
circle of apostolic men that surrounded Paul Timothy 
takes the first place. ‘‘No one,” says F. Ranks, 
‘has the Apostle embraced with more cordial and 
fatherly affection than Timothy—one of the loveliest 
and most refreshing sights of the apostolic age.”— 
It is undoubtedly as being the older man that Silvanus 
is here and 2 Cor. i. 19 placed before Timothy, + whose 
youth is still spoken of in the Mpistles written to him 
st a much later date (1 Tim. iv. 12; 2 Tim. ii, 22). 
It is worthy of note and agrees with what has just 
been said, that in the narrative of travel in the Acts 
(chh. xvi., xvii.) Timothy, after the mention of his 
being added to the company, is not again imme- 
diately named, whereas Silas is mentioned frequently 
along with Paul. First on occasion of the separation 
from Paul is Timothy afterwards named along with 
and after Silas (ch. xvii. 14 sq.; xviii. 5).—The 
Apostle names, and his practice is similar in other 
places also (comp., besides the inscriptions of 2 Thess., 
2 Cor., Phil., Col., and Philemon, in which Timothy 
in like manner appears, 1 Cor. i. 1 Paul and Sos- 
thenes, and Gal. i. 1, 2 Paul and all the brethren that 
are with me), Silvanus and Timothy as joint authors, t 


i. pieconting to Luther’s more exact rendering of v. 22, 
-—J. 1. 


t[Exurioorr: ‘as being probably the older man,.and 
certainly the older associate of St. Paul.” Anrorp urges 
rather the personal and official eminence of Silas.—J. L. 

1 [By no means. Paul is the sole author, and wouid be 
70 ulderstood ; see 1 Thess. ii. 18 5 iii, 1, 2, 5, 6; 2 Thess. 
1.6; iii. 17. Comp. 1 Cor., Phil., and Philem., in each of 
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as virtually joined with him in getting up the Hpistle 
though he alone is the writer, and dictates the Epistle 
perhaps only to one of them. As they have preached 
the Lord together orally (comp. 2 Cor. i. 19), so should 
also the written word go forth from ail the three, 
The three men who had become dear to the church 
must again appear before her mental vision united as 
in the beginning ; she must recognize their fair, last- 
ing concord one with another, and know that she has 
received the same gospel, not merely from an indi- 
vidual, but from the mouth of two and three wit- 
nesses (Matt. xviii. 16, 20), and is borne on more 
than one heart (comp. ver. 2: we give thanks). 
Therefore also Paul does not need to describe Sil- 
vanus and Timothy more closely; they are held still 
in fresh, living remembrance by the church.—Fo1 
just the same reason also he does not designate hin 
self more fully as an Apostle, &. As already re- 
marked by Catvin, he needs not to come before the 
Thessalonians with official authority, but merely to 
recall his person to their memory, as he lived and 
wrought among them in the power of the Spirit. 
In this brief, free self-designation Linemann finds 
with reason a mark of the earlier composition and 
authenticity of our Hpistles. At a later period, in- 
deed, Paul does not in the inscriptions of his Epistles 
call himself an Apostle in cases, where he can count’ 
on faithful, unimpaired love and recognition on the 
part of a church or an individual ; yet even there the 
inscriptions are fuller, as Phil. i.1; Philem.1. But 
after that his apostolic authority was assailed, 
from the time of the Epistle to the Galatians, his 
general custom was to append his official to his per- 
sonal name, and then frequently he makes use of 
that for longer or shorter additions corresponding to 
the actual contents. of the letter, so that no inscrip- 
tion is in all respects the same as another. Even in 
Thessalonica, it is true, attempts to create distrust 
were not wanting; but these affected not his apos- 
tolic authority as such, but his entire person. This 
freedom of the Apostle in his self-designations is 
characteristic and instructive. As he directs his let- 
ters, not to the office-bearers, but to the church, so, 
unless there be a necessity for it, he does not him- 
self come forth in his official authority. He has no 
stiff official style, but here too he proportions every 
thing to the circumstances and exigencies of the 
particular case. Accordingly, he here distinguishes 
himself by no addition from Silvanus and Timotheus, 
but simply takes the precedence of them, and thereby 
at the same time designates himself as properly the 
author of the Epistle. Certainly in this is shown also 
the humility of the Apostle, and so far the remark is 
not incorrect, that Paul omitted his apostolic title 
out of modesty, whether towards the Thessalonians 
(Curysostom, &c.), or towards Silvanus and Timothy 
ZwineGul, Port, &c.). Only we are not to find here 
the proper motive of the omission (comp. Col. i. 1). 
The humility is all the more genuine, that it comes 
out thus silently and unconstrained. 

2. To the church.—Paul writes not to the 
presbyters, teachers, &¢., but to the churches , where 
he names the office-bearers, it is by way of supple 
mentary appendage (Phil. i.1).* In the most solemn 


which Epistles the Apostle associates a companion with 
himself in the salutation, and then immediately proceedg 
throughout in the first person singular. Comp, also the 
Epistle to the Galatians, where it can scarcely be supposcd 
that the writer meant to ascribe joint authorship to “au 
the brethren” of ch. i. 2.—J. L,] 

* [After citing various explanations of the special men 
tion of “the bishops and deacons” in Phil. i.1, EKapis 
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manner he requires, ch. v. 27, that all the brethren 
should read the Epistle. To deny the reading of 
Holy Scripture to the laity, therefore, is to contra- 
vene its original destination. In his earlier Hpistles 
(to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Oorinthians) 
Paul writes 7H éxiAnola or tats éxxAnolos; in the 
later ones (Lomans, Ephesians, Philippians, Oolos- 
sians) rots o-yiots, &c., which indeed is added in those 
to the Corinthians.* 

3. In God the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—These words are to be closely joined with 
TH éxxAnola, as if they were preceded by v7 or vf 
ovon, as in the opening of 1 and 2 Cor., where it is 
said, only in reverse order: 77 é«xAnoia Tod Seod TH 
oon év Kopivdw (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14), The addi- 
tion attached by means of the preposition forms 
here, in fact (comp. Winer, p. 123), with the sub- 
stantive but one main idea, and is to be connected 
with it merely by the voice. This happens with spe- 
cial frequency in the ease of the Pauline formula: év 
Xpicrs “Inood, to which our expression is nearly 
allied (comp., in particular, Phil i. 1: rots ayious év 
Xpict@ “Inood Tots odow év SAlmmors, also Col. i. 2). 
Thus the want of the article intimates that it belongs 
to the idea of the Church, to be in God and Christ. 
‘*Hst hee nota veluti approbatio vere et legitime 
ecclesie”’ (Cavin). In this very brevity of the ex- 
pression is something great.and profound. It denotes 
not merely fellowship with God (Bengrt, LUNEMaNy), 
but a real, essential being in God and Christ (Rom. 
xvi. 11; John xv. 4; xvii. 21 sqq.; 1 John ii. 5sq.; 
v. 20). “It is a high dignity, to which nothing is 
equal, when one is in God” (Curysostom). Whereas 
Thessalonica previously lay with the whole world iu 
the wicked one (év r@ wovnp@ masc., 1 John v. 19; 
comp. ver. 18; ev TG &AnSwW@ Opposed to ver. 20)— 
whereas in that place there were ouly Jews, who had 
no part in Christ, and Gentiles, who had none also 
in God—there is at this time a church there, that is 
in God the Father, and in Christ Jesus. Here is a 
miracle of Ged, over which the Apostle gives Hina 
glory and thanks; as always at the beginning of his 
Epistles, when he turns his eye on the churches, so 
also here, ver. 2. 

4, Grace unto you [German: Grace be with 
you.—J. L.], and peace. The old epistolary style 
combines in the inscription what with us is distrib- 
uted into the address, salutation, subscription, and 
direction. The Pauline benediction is xdpis Kal 
eiphyn ; only in the Epistles to Timothy (and perhaps 
Tit. i. 4) xdpis, Acos, cipnvn; the first form also in 
1 and 2 Peter, the latter in 2 John; Jude 2: cos 
xa) eiphyn kad dydan. Xdpis reminds us of the Greek 
salutation xalpew (comp. Acts xxiii. 26), which oc- 
curs also in the apostolic circular (Acts v. [xv.] 23 ; 
James i. 1); «ipqyn, of the Hebrew (likewise Arabic, 
see Winer, IRealworterbuch: Hoflichkeit) form of salu- 
tation and benediction, pide (Gen. xliii. 28; Judg. 


adds: ‘ The opinion of Wiesinger is at least as probable, 
that the real reason is to be found in the circumstances of 
the church, and that there was a tendency to undue as- 
sumption on the part of some individuals, which needed 
such an effective check as was implied in the special ac- 
knowledgment of those who bore office in it”—J.L.] | 

* [Exuicort: ‘“ The variation is slightly noticeable ; it 
does not however seem to point to graduaily altered views 
with regard to the attributes of the church (Jowett), but 
merely to the present comparative paucity of numbers 
(compare Chry sost.), and their aggregation in a single as- 
sembly.” And the same considerations may perhaps ac- 
count tor the fact that only in these two earliest Epistles 
does P:ul address the church as composed of persons be- 
Wwuging to the city, and not as cstablished im the city itself. 
Pomp. Col iv. 16.—J. L.J 





1) 


xix. 20; 1 Chron, xii. 18; Ex, xviii.7; Judg. xviii. 15 

1Sam. x. 4; xxv. 5, 6). As James ina lively manner 
connects, ch. i. 2, xapd with the xafpew, so Paul haa 
given it a turn of yet deeper Christian import in ydpis 
while the eipqvn buty had already by the Saviour or 
His return from death been brought to a Christian 
maturity and depth (John xx. 19, 21, 26; comp. alsa 
Luke x. 5, 6), especially in connection with His fare 
well discourse, in which He had promised, as the 
fruit of His victory over the world, and so as a dis- 
tinctive family legacy in opposition to the world, ta 
bequeathe His peace to His own (John xiv. 27; xvi. 
33). By their juxtaposition both words are raised 
completely out of their Gentile and Jewish outward 
significance, as referring almost solely to the natural 
life and welfare, into the “fulness of the peculiar 
salvation and blessing of Christians.” A notable in- 
stance of the way in which the New Testament dialect 
was formed.—Xdpis is, first of all, favor generally, 
kindness, especially towards inferiors, the aydan in 
self-manifestation {just as righteousness is holiness in 
self-manifestation), and in this sense it is used also 
of the child Jesus, Luke ii. 40: ydpis Seod Hy ew” add. 
But ina more special sense xdpis denotes (opposed to 
dpetAnua, vouos, épya, Rom. iv.4; vi. 14 sq.; xi. 6) 
the exhibition of the Divine love as free and unde- 
served in regard to such, as have not merely no legal 
claim to it, but have according to law deserved the 
opposite (Rom. iii. 28, 24; Eph. ii. 8-5). This is the 
New Testament saving grace, which in Christ Jesus 
has appeared to sinners (Tit. ii. 11; Jobni. 17). It 
is not merely the principle of the redemption accom- 
plished once for all, but it continues also to be the 
sustaining ground, the nourishing power of the new 
spiritual life with its manifold gifts in Christians 
(comp. Acts xxiii. 11 [no doubt a misprint for xi. 
23]; vi. 8; Eph. iv. 7), and so is ever afresh in- 
wardly sealed and communicated to them from God 
in Christ through the Holy Ghost (comp. Rom. v. 5 ; 
John i. 16). In this sense, according to which grace 
is thus not simply a sentiment, but at the same time 
a Divine self-communication, Paul desires for his 
readers ever fresh grace from God and Christ. 
Eipfyn need not be taken, with De Werte, Muyzr, 
&e., against the Greek and New Testament usage, as 
= salvation, but with most since Carysostom, who 
on this point as a Greek has a special voice, as = 
peace. This is the immediate effect of grace in the 
heart of man, the restoration, after the distraction 
and discord of the lite of sin, of the harmony of the 
inner life, with its pure enjoyment, resting on the 
fact that the oppression and curse of sin are removed 
from the conscience, and man knows that in Christ 
he is brought again into his true relation to God, the 
filial relation (Rom. v. 1), and is thereby comforted 
and strengthened against the oppositions and vexa- 
tions of the world (John xvi. 33). The enhancement 
of this peace, when it pours its quickening and ele- 
vating influence into the experience, is joy (xapa, 
Rom. xiv. 17; Phil. iv. 4; John xv. 113; xvi. 22, 
24; xvii. 13; 1 John i. 4; 1 Pet. i. 8—a fundamen- 
tal idea of the New Testament, too much neglected 
by us in life and doctrine). Peace being the feeling 
of convalescence and healthfulness of the new life, 
the home-feeling of the returned prodigal, it impels 
the man of itself to abide in the healthful life- 
element of home; it has a power to keep the 
heart and mind, the whole mechanism of the 
inner life, in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 7), and is there 
fore suitable in every relation as a chief benediction 
| for Christians. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Of the natural world these two things are 
true: In God we live, move, and are [Luther’s ver- 
sion: sind = éonev.—J. L.], all things harmoniously 
existing in the Logos (Acts xvii. 25-28; Col i. 17); 
and: The whole world lieth in the wicked one (1 
John v. 19). The original Divine powers of crea- 
tion and the superadded powers of the prince of this 
world, life and death, intermingle therein in a mys- 
terious manner. ‘Through Christ, this mixture is 


dissolved, and the separation, the great judgment of | 


the world, is effected, whereby the Satanic element 
is cast out, and the world brought back again to its 
original ground of life (John xii. 831; Col. i..20). It 
is in His own person first of all, the person of the 
Son of man who has entered through death into His 
glory, that the world’s judgment is fulfilled, that 
which is of the devil is rightfully abolished, and 
humanity introduced anew to God. Whosoever 
would again live wholly in God must be in Him. 
But this new being and life unites itself to the world 
first inwardly in the spirit. As therefore all erea- 
tures in respect of their natural existence, that is, so 
far as they live generally in the world of death and 
corruption, live, move, and are in God and imme- 
diately in the Logos, drawing continually from His 
omnipresent, all-pervading energy the breath of life, 
so Christians, in respect of their inner, pneumatic, 
incorruptible existence, are and live first of all im 
Jesus Christ, the glorified, who being the Lord is 
also the Spirit * as God (2 Cor. iii. 17), and so the 
Head and all-pervading life-principle of the Church 
born of His Spirit (Col. i. 18; ii. 6, 7; Eph. i. 22 
8q.; ii. 21 sq.), the element in which Christians live, 
as the branches in the vine (John xv. 4 sqq.), so 
that all they do is done in Christ Jesus (Col. iit. 17, 
and the phrase, occurring more than a hundred 
times with Paul, év Xpia7@ or éy xuplw). Because 
in Christ, they are then also, in this higher sense of 
the spiritual, eternal life, in God (1 Cor. iii, 285; xi. 
8; John xiv. 20). Thus in the Church is a begin- 
ning made towards the attainment of the great, 
Divine purpose in the world, again organically to 
comprehend the whole in Christ and in God (Eph. i. 
10; 1 Cor. xv. 28).—[WesstEer and WiLkInson: The 
full significancy of this important preposition éy, in 
its N. T. use with @e¢, “Inoov, Xpior@, Kuplw, can 
only be understood by realizing the all-pervading 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost.—J. L.] 

2. It is of doctrinal significance, that éxxAnota 
denotes as well the universal, as the individual or 
local, church. The distinction between congrega- 
tion and church [Gemeinde und Kirche] does not 
exist in the New Testament usage. Not merely a 
philological exactness, but one of Luther’s genial 
instincts must be recognized in his having preserved 
this identity of expression, and everywhere in the 
New Testament translated éxxanoia by Gemeinde 
[congregation]. Spirit is, according to Oetinger’s 
word, where every part can again become a whole. 
The same is true also of the place of the Spirit’s 
manifestation, the Church. The Apostles, anxious 
as they were for the order of single churches (Acts 
xiv. 28; Tit. i. 6), made no arrangement before 
their departure for securing the external unity of the 
Church, which till then had rested in their persons. 


* (Hopaxr: ‘Not one and the same person, but one 
and the same Being, in the same sense in which our Lord 
says: ‘J and the Fatherare one.’ It is an identity of es- 
sence and of power.”—J. L.} 
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| From this fact, which has not yet been sufficiently 
considered, we perceive two things: 1. That the 
Church can be one in the Spirit, even where there 
is a separation of outward communions; 2. that we 
should make moderate account of the Church as an 
institution. The New Testament has no word for 
churchly.* 

3. “ Nothing speaks more strongly for the Dé- 
vinity of Christ than the practice, which pervades 
the whole style of Scripture, of joining Christ with 
God, and ascribing to Him strictly Livine opera- 
tions.” OxsHAusen on Rom. i. 7. There is every- 
where in the New Testament, even in the Synoptical 
Gospels, a multitude of indirect evidences for the 
Divinity of Christ, modes of speech which can only 
on this supposition be understood in their full, na- 
tural sense. Christologies which recognize in the 
Redeemer merely the sinless, supernaturally begot- 
ten, eternally ordained central Man (ScHLEIERMACHER, 
Rotue, SCHENKEL), have in them important elements 
of truth, but do not ascend to the biblical height. 
In the inscriptions of the Pauline Epistles Father 
and Son are joined together as @eds mar7p, with and 
without judy, and kvpios (again with and without 
nuav) Inoods Xpicrés. Now it might be supposed, 
especially on account of the juéyv common to both, 
that warnp and «tpios answer to one another, the 
former expression derived from the family, the latter 
from the state and kingdom; or the former from 
the filial relation, the latter from that of a servant 
(comp, Mal. i. 6 and the frequent SodA0s *Irgod 
Xptorov). But both the verbal arrangement and the 
decisive passage 1 Cor. viii. 5, 6 (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 





5, 6; Eph. iv. 5, 6) show that the correspondence is 
rather between Seis and kiptos, marip and “Inoois 
Xpiords. And this reminds us that the LXX. put 
kdpios for pms (in conformity with the oral "2584) 
and eds for combs (comp. also John xx. 28 
and 2 John 8, where to xdépios "Ingots Xpioréds is 
still added, with a specific relation to the marhp, 
6 vibs rod matpds). Thus the appellation xdtpios 
also becomes a witness for Christ’s Divinity, aa 
Nirzscu has particularly pointed out. (Cfr. his 
article on the essential trinity of God, Studien und 
Kritiken, 1841, p. 822 sqq., and System der chris l. 
Lehre, 5th ed., p. 145, 189.). The peculiarity of the 
designation of Christ as xvptos is, that therein the 
Divine essence (kuptos = mmm) and the historie- 
al, official position and operation («dpios Kupietoy, 
Rom. xiv. 9, Lord and King of the kingdom of God, 
on which account fuer is easily subjcined) are com-. 
binedin one. The latter signification evolves itself 
in the Gozpels by various steps aid deepening shades 
of meaning from the dialect of common life, where 
kUptos as applied to Jesus is scarcely any longer an 


* (German: dass man von der Kirche als Institution 
mdssiglich halten soll. Das Neue Testament hat kein Wort 
Sir kirchlich. Nor has the N.T, any word for evangelical, 
trinitarian, &c, The logic of this second inference, from 
which I beg leave to express my dissent, is quite as fee- 
ble, as its spirit would seem to he at variai ce with that 
of the N.’l. throughout. It is surely of the Church as 
an institution that Christ speaks in Matt, xvi. 18; xviii. 
17; and Zaul, for example, in Eph, iy, 4-13; 1 Tim. iii. 15: 
&c. Nor is there any good reason why we sl;ould shrink 
from acknowledging, that whatever plausibility there may 
be in this sort of indifferentism, which is indeed conmon 
enough, in reyard to the outward conetiiution of the 
Church, is derived, not at all from the N. T., but from the 
historical, aud, alas, still seemingly helpless, confusions 
of Christendom.—J. L. 





J 
{ (Substituted by the Jews in the reading of the Scrip. 
tures for M09 .—J. L.] 
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ordinary word of courtesy, but, as in the sphere of 
revelation generally, every nomen again becomes 
omen, a reverential address to One whose essential 
superiority is recognized, as well as his possession of 
a miraculous power (Jobn iv. 11, 15, 19; Matt. viii. 
2, 6, 8, 21, 25; xvii. 4; xx. 80, 81; xxii. 48-46; 
xxv. 37, 44; xxvii. 10; John vi. 68; ix. 86, 38; 
xili. 6, 13 sq. ; xx. 18, 28; xxi. 7; comp. Actsii. 36; 
x. 86), whereas on the other hand the deeper, Je- 
hovistic-Messianic usage of the Apostles, especial- 
ly of Paul, is found employed at the very beginning, 
among the links of connection with the Old Testa- 
ment, by the angel Gabriel (Luke i, 16, 17, and so 
accordingly vv. 48, 76; comp. also Matt, vii. 21, 22; 
Acts vii. 59; ix. 13, 14). In the Book of Acts the 
expressions 6 Adyos rod Seod and 6 Adyos Tod Kupiov 
are used interchangeably (ch. iv. 81; vi. 2,7; viii. 
14; xvii. 13, &c.; viii, 25; xiii. 48 sq.; xv. 35 sq.3 xix. 
10, 20). In this higher use of the word it is clearly 
implied, that Christ attained His central position as 
Lord and Head of the Church, of humanity, of the 
world, only by means of His Divinity. But certain- 
ly there is in it also an expression of the dis- 
tinctive character of His Divinity, to wit, of sub- 
ordination rightly understood—the Father being the 
Supreme God over all, and so also the God of 
Christ (Eph. i. 17; John xx. 17; Rev. iii. 12), but 
the Son God as manifested, mediating, standing on 
the pinnacle of the world (Eph. iv. 5, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 
6, 6). God, Lord, Spirit, are the trinitarian expres- 
sions of Paul; Father, Son, Spirit, those of the 
Evangelists, of the Lord, and of John.—That God, 
the Most High, is our Father, who loves us, and to 
whom we should draw near with filial confidence, 
and that Jesus Christ is our Lord and Jehovah, who 
as Man draws near to us as Saviour—this truth 
mects the readers of Paul’s Epistles at the very out- 
set, full of grace and peace. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Panl and his friends a model of Christian fellow- 
ship: 1. Generally of brethren with one another ; 
2. of teachers with one another (Paul and Silas, 
zomp. Acts xvi. 17); 3. of teachers and scholars 
{Paul and Timothy). The brotherly fellowship of 
teachers laboring in a church, as a main condition 
af blessed working: 1. The personal fellowship of 


FIRST 





1d 
spirit ; 2. the fellowship of doctrine; 3. that ot 
prayer and intercession (comp. v. 3 aud & Thess. i 
3, 11).—Christian brotherhood aud Christian friend 
ship, their oneness and their difference, shown in the 
relation of Paul to his fellow-laborers and especially 
to Timothy.—Rixzcer: In the kingdom of Christ 
even the most highly-gifted person does not choose 
to be so alone, nor alone to perform everything, but 
gladly seizes occasion to support his own witness 
to the truth, and mode of acting therein, by the 
consent of others. In this way likewise a man car 
really well commend himself to the consciences of 
others, when they perceive in him a willingness tc 
let others also stand beside him as his equals. 

Believers should regard themselves as those who 
are in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Comp. Trrsrrncen’s: ‘“ All-pervading Air, wherein 
we ever move, of all things principle and life, &.” 
[Comp. Acts xvii, 28.—J. L.]—Roos: Civil sovieties 
have their ground in an external force and a tem- 
porary expediency ; a Christian church has its ever- 
lasting ground in God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is acknowledged and adored in 
common.—Dixrpricu: Nowadays in most countries 
one kaows only of churches on a merely natural 
foundation.—The great joy, which the Apostle al- 
ways proclaims to lis readers at the beginning of 
his Epistles, that Ged is.our Father and Jesus Christ 
our Divine Lord. 

The two vital points [ Herzpunkte] of Christianity : 
1. In the heart of God, and from Him, grace; 2. in 
the heart of man, and from him in the church, 
peace—Tunomas AQUINAS: xdpis principium omnis 
bont, ciphyn finale bonorum omnium.—Pui. Marra. 
Haun: We have daily need of fresh emanations of 
grace and peace from the highest source. 1. The 
emanations of God’s grace are innumerable: for- 
giveness of sins; the witness of the Spirit, that 
we are the children of God; light and life-power 
from the word. 2. Every new effluence of grace 
gives also new peace within the heart, since in full 
assurance of the Holy Ghost we know that we have 
not to fear God’s wrath on account of our former 
sins, and that the impending day of wrath will not 
consume us (see on Col. i. 2; Eph. i. 2). 

[Ayseum, cited by Pelt and Alford: “ Gratia ei 
pax a Deo sit vobis, ut, qui humana gratia et secu 
lari pace privati estis, apud Deum gratiam et pacem 
habeatis.”—J. L.] 





PART. 


PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Cn. I. 2—Cu. III. 13. 


I. 


Paul shows the Thessalonians the genuineness of his preaching and of their faith. 
(Cu. I. 2—Cu. IL. 16.) 


Cuarrer I. 2—7. 


« The Apostle thanks God for the gracious standing of the Thessalonians (v. 2), which he describes in its humay 
manifestation (v, 3), a3 well as its Divine ground (v. 4), The latter is their election, to be inferred from the fact, 
that the Gospel was, on the one hand, preached amongst them with power (v, 5), and, on the other hand, waa 
veoeived by them with joy, so as to furnish an example to others (vv. 6,7). 
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2 We give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you’ in oul 
3 prayers; remembering without ceasing* your work of faith, and labor [toil 
xérov] of love, and patience of hope in [of ]* our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 
of [before, gurpooSev] God and our Father [our God and Father, rod Heod xat TAT pos 


jpov|; knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God [brethren beloved ot 


God, your election]*; for [because, dr] our gospel came not unto you * in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in [Sin. omits this ¢] much 
assurance; as [even as, caus] ye know what manner of men we were [proved 
were found] ‘among you [for év suiv Sin, has simply duiv] for your sake; and ye became 
followers [imitators, puyyrai| of us and of the Lord, having received the word in 
much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost; so that ye were | became, yevéoSat| 
ensamples [a pattern]’ to all that believe [all the believers]* in Macedonia and 
[in] Achaia.’ 


1 V. 2.—Spdv after prvefay is, indeed, wanting in A. B. [Sin.] &c., but by Tischendorf, who, with Lachmann, for- 
merly cancelled it, it has been rightly resumed on preponderating evidence, external and internal. On account of the 
iuav before pvecay it might easily drop out of the manuscripts, 

2 V. 3.[For a different construction of advadeinrws, adopted by our Authors, see the Exegetical Notes.—J. 1] 

3 V, 3.—[Comp. ch. v. 8; Rom. v. 2; Tit. i. 2; iii. 7. And so here the older English versions, and very many others. 
See the Exegetical Notes, and the Revision.—J. L.] 

4V.4,—[This construction of eiddres, adeAhot Hyarynuevor b7d Oeod (Sin: rod Ocod) Thy exdoyhv ipudr, is that of the 
oldest versions (Syriac and Vulgate), and may be:said to be now univers:lly adopted. K:ng James’ Revisers erred here 
in quitting Tyndale and Cranmer to follow Geneva and the Bishops’ Bible. Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 18; Rom. i. 7; Sept. 
Deut. xxxiii. 12; Sir. xlv. 1; xlvi. 18.—The reason for the change of the punctuation at the close of vv. 4 and 5 will 
be found in the exegesis,—J. L.] 

5 V. 5.—eis tas, Griesbach, Lachmann, Liinemann : mpds buds. (Sin. inserts tod Ocod after edvayyéAvov.—J. L.] 

6 V.5.—[éyerjOnuev. Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 14. Here Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva: behaved ourselves; Auberlen: urs 
erwiesen (and similarly in the other twoinstances in vv. 5, 6); and many other versions to the same effect. In the New 
Testament the first aorist passive forms of yivoywat (see Phrynichus, ed. Lobeck, pp. 108-9) occur 36 times, and, while 
in 14 instances our English version treats them as simply equivalent to a past tense of etvau, it is not difficult to detect 
u different shade of meaning in every one of them. See the Revision on this verse, Notes s. and w. In the present 
context Alford lays (Ellicott thinks an undue) stress on the passive forms as suggestive of Divine efficiency ;* and 80 


oF 


Wordsworth : “ were made by God’s grace.”—J. L.] 


7 V. 1.-rbrov ; Recepta, defeuded by Reiche: tvrovs. [The singular is edited by Knapp, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott—the last-named, however, admitting that the 
ternal authority—A. C. KF. G@. K. L.; to which must now be added Sin.—For t 


viii. 5.—J. L.] 


8 V. 1.—[mdow tots motevovor;—‘ mor. not having here a pure participial force, . 
Ellicott.—J. L.) 


coalescing with the article to form a substantive.” 


pee form is supported by better ex 
e translation, comp. Tit. ii. 7 and Heb. 


- but, as often in the N. c 


® V. 7.—[ Most critical editions repeat the év before 77 ’Axata, with nearly all the uncial manuscripts, including 


Sin.—Tfere, and in v. 8, MaxeSovia is in Sin. Maxard.—J. L.] 


* [In his last edition ALrorp gives up this point.—J. L.] 


FXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (Y.2.) We give thanks.— With such a thanks- 
fiving for the faith of his readers, or rather an as- 
surance that he is always giving thanks on that ac- 
count, Paul begins all his Epistles to churches (and 
also 2 Timothy and Philemon), with the exception 
of that to the Galatians, where he sets out with a 
characteristic Savud¢w. What God has done and 
continues to do in sinners appears to him ever 
afresh great and worthy of praise, nor does he even 
allow himself to be disconcerted in his thanksgiving 
by the many faults and imperfections still adhering 
to the churches, while on the other hand by testity- 
ing his thankful joy in his readers, every one of 
whom is to understand that he himself is included 
therein (rdéyrwy), he opens his way to their hearts. 


But pro gratulatione gratiarum actionem ponit, ut | 


Dei beneficium esse admoneat, guicquid preedicat esse 
in ipsis laude dignwm (Catvin).—The plural, found 
here and 2 Thessalonians and Colossians, is not 
the literary We (Prrt, [Conyszarn,] &c., con- 
trary to 1 Corinthians, Philippians, Philemon, 
&«., but includes Silvanus and Timothy (comp. 
ch. ii, 18).* Asthe three men preach and write 
together, so also they pray together. Excel- 


* (So commentators generally in this instance. Worps- 
wortH’s remark, however, is worthy of note, that the we 
of these earliest Epistles is in those of later date exchang- 
ed for the first person singular Z, Jowert also refers it 
sxclosively to Pxul.—Jd.L.] 


lently Dz Werre: ‘In other cases the Epistles be- 
gin with such declarations of thankfulness only by 
way of preamble, and so that soon a special object 
of the Epistle is announced; but here the thanks- 
giving is connected with a good deal that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled to write to the young 
church respecting its condition, and his own relation 
to it; and this forms a principal part of the 
Epistle, if not its main substance.” The Apostle 
gives thanks for the Christian standing of his read- 
ers, and to confirm them therein, and remove all 
doubt of its Divine reality, as well as of the purity of 
the motives with which he himself had led them into 
their position, is really, strictly speaking, his object 
in chh. i.—iii. 

2, Making mention of you.—That pveiay 
motovu. Supplies the particular explanation, or modal 
definition, to edxap.: ‘‘ whilst we make mention of 
you,” is clear; and equally so that efdéres, v. 4, sup- 
plies a causal definition: Paul thanks God for the 
Thessalonians, because he knows their election. But 
it is a question, whether the intermediate participle 
is to be made parallel to the first or the third. The 
former view is adopted by most, and then at first 
sight a beautiful parallel results: pynpwovetovres an: 
swers to the pvelay roiodu., the judy is extended in 
buav Tov epyovu—Incov Xpirrov, and ém trav 
mpocevxav, &c. returns in gumpocSeyv—ratpos Hav. 
But the parallelism is only too strong, and amounts 
to tautology ; the first clause were of no account 
| alongside of the second. We shall, therefore, de 
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better (with Curysostom, Catvin, Scuorr, Kocr), by 
taking wynuor. as parallel to eidéres, and finding in 
v. 8 the first, and inv. 4 the second, ground assign- 
ed for the thanksgiving. In favor of this, also, is 
the analogy of Col. i. 4 and 2 Thess i. 8. To thanks- 
giving for the Thessalonians the Apostle is impelled 
on the human side by his remembrance of their work 
of faith, &c.; on the divine side, by his reasonable 
zonviction of their election.* 

3. (V.2 [8]. ) Without ceasing.—Adiadcinrws 
is by the Peschito, Vulgate, Luraer, BrEnGEL, 
Ewatp, and many others [ Benson, Burton, Bioom- 
FIELD, ALFORD, WeEBstER and WiLkinson, &c.— 
J. L.], rightly construed with what precedes; and for 
this the analogy of ch. ii. 13; Rom. i. 9; comp. 2 
Tim, i. 8, is decisive. The word, moreover, is used 
by Paul in only one other place, 1 Thess. v. 17, and 
thus always in connection with prayer. Nor does 
the word so arranged drag (Liinemann); rather it is 
distinguished, and méyrore thereby receives its special 
illustration. The Apostle would certify the Thessalo- 
nians with peculiar emphasis that they are constantly 
in his devotional remembrance. On the other hand, 
pvnpovevoyres does not in this way become flat (Dr 
Werte), but is just as marked:and forcible as the 
parallel cidéres at the head of the clause.+ 

4, (V. 3.) For we are mindful [Remem- 
bering ].—Myypovevew is not merely transitive = 
pyelay moreioSa, to mention, bring to remembrance 
(Dk Werrr, Linemann, &e.f), but it also means, 
and indeed primarily, to be mindful (uyqjuwy), as Kv- 
pievew, SovdAcvery = KUptos, SovAos elyat. Thus every- 
where in Paul’s writings, and generally in the New 
Testament ; whence arises a new proof in favor of 
our view of v. 8 (though, even taken intransitively, 
the word might be understood of remembrance in 
prayer).—Paul remembers what he himself has 
seen at Thessalonica,-and what Timothy has since 
reported to him (ch. iii. 6). He goes on to speak in 
unusually strong terms of the excellencies of the 
Thessalonians, as in the second chapter he has to 
commend his own ministry. In this there is neither 
flattery nor egotism ; nor is it stmply even a father’s 
joy in the young church, that puts such words in his 
mouth. He is rather ‘‘exhibiting evidences to the 

Thessalonians, that they had attained to a genuine 
faith, and that there is in them a true work of God” 
(J. Micu. Hany). 

56. Your work in [of] faith 'ryar is to be 


* [Evuricort, who takes the other view of wvnpovevovres, 
as being parallel to the preceding preiav morovm., would 
distinguish the three participial clauses thus: ‘¢The fret 
serves principally to define the manmer, the secoid the 
time and circumstances, the third the reasons and motives 
of the action.”—J. L.] : 

t [All this fails to satisfy me that the construction of our 
English version should not be retained. The whole sen- 
tence is thus better balanced. Paul haying assured the 
Thessalonians that he was always thanking God for them, 
\t was much less important to add immediately that he 
made continual mention of them in ne eae than 
that the continual remembrance of their Christian char- 
acter and its fruits was the reason why his refvrenco to 
theron iu kis prayers always took the form of thanksgiving 
to God. The other texts cited cannot control:a sentence 
of different structure. Hxivicort also adheres to this ar- 
rangemeiit. as “ far more natural,” and refers in its behalf 
to Chrysostom and the other Greek commenttiators.—J. L.] 

t (This meaning, which Brza here introduced (com- 
memorantes), and which ALrorp has lately adopted: mak- 
ing menlion of (though in his New Testament for English 
Readers, published in the same year as the Jast edition of 
the Gitek Tcstament—1865—he follows the Common Ver- 
sion, remembering), is borne by the word, out of 21 instances 
of its ocourrence in the New Testament, only at Heb. xi. 
22 and there the construction is different.—J. L.] 


= 
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connected with the following substantives, and tha’ 
in such a way that its force extends over all the 
three main ideas.—It is, then, of three things that 
Paul is mindful, and this threefoldness he defines 
according to the three fundamental elements of the 
Christian life, which he so often extols: faith, love, 
hope (comp. ch. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 13; Col. i. 4 8q,), 
But here these occur only in a subordinate, genitival 
way. And the genitives are all of the same sort: 
genitives of the origin (Dz Werrz, Scuort, and 
most) ;* they mark the feeling that produces épyov, 
xémos, Smowovh, Showing itself practically therein. 
In German we should best employ compound sub- 
stantives: Glaubenswerk, SLiebesmithe |faith-work, 
love-toil], were this kind of phrase possible in the 
last instance. Now in this way also may be ex- 
plained the only one of these expressions that is 
difficult, and has been very variously understood : 
7d &pyov Tis mlorews, with which comp. 2 Thess. i. 
11. Here yor, as parallel to xéaos, cannot denote 
a single work, but is something continuous, a total- 
ity, like our day’s-work, life-work. And so épyoy is 
already found also in classical Greek = business, oc- 
cupation; it denotes every human activity, especially 
in so far as it displays a free energetic movement, 
or is connected with toil and effort (Passow). In 
the New Testament and with Paul the word stands 
repeatedly for a man’s whole life-work, the sum 
of his gpya, as it is sometimes said that God 
judges according to works, at other times accord- 
ing to every one’s work (comp., for instance, Rom. 
i. [ii.] 6 with 1 Pet. i. 17; Rev. xx. 12 with ch. 
xxii. 12). Td @pyov rijs tlorews is thus a course of 
action, with the accessory idea of vigor, strength, as 
proceeding from faith ; the resolute, serious authen- 
tication of faith; practical earnestness in Christian- 
ity (comp. for the expression 7b @pyov Tod védyov, 
Rom. ii. 15, in which only the genitival relation is 
somewhat different; whereas the material parallel 
cited by Dr Werte and others, Gal. v. 6: mlaris 5¢ 
aydrns évepryoumevn, is in so far less apt, as it con- 
founds the second particular, the kémos tis aydrns, 
with the first). To the later Pauline usage, formed 
in connection with the doctrine of justification, our 
expression stands as yet in no direct, conscious rela- 
tion; but in reality it forms a double antithesis to 
the épya vduov, since faith and law stand mutually 
opposed (Rom. iv. 13 sqq.; Gal. iii, 28 sqq.), and so 
the singular 7d @pyov to the anarthrous plural—the 
undivided unity of the spiritually quickened life- 
work to the incoherent multiplicity of single, more 
or less external, works and performances. Jor the 
thought, such passages may be compared as Col. i, 
10; Eph. ii. 10, and especially Tit. iii. 8 (Kadradv 
Epywy mpoicracda: of memictevedtes Sep); ch. ii, 14, 
Kes tol6 1. im. i 10.62) Tims th 2) iti. 7.2 AS 
Paul has the expression 7d épyov tis mlorews in his 
two earliest Epistles, so his latest, the Pastoral 
Epistles, insist with peculiar earnestness on the evi- 
dencing of faith in good works. Herein moreover 
lie hints for the reconciliation of Paul with James, 
After what has been said, we can now readily esti- 
mate the divergent explanations, It is a mistake, 
were it only on account of the analogy with what 
follows, to take rs mtorews, nearly in the sense of 


* [Exuicort is inclined to make them simply possessiva 
genitives, and épyov, kémov, vroxovis the prevailing featurea 
and characteristics of miorews, aydmys, éAmisos, respectively. 
But the two ideas are in this case essentially one—at Jeast 
inseparable in fact;—the former belonging to the latier as 
modes of sel/-manifestation.—J. L.) 
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John vi. 29, as a genitive of apposition [Hormann, 
ALrorp]: the work, that consists in faith ; whether, 
indeed, we understand this, with Catvin and CaLov, 
of faith as a mighty operation of God in man, or, 
with Cirricus and Macknient, of the reception of 
the Gospel as man’s work, so far as that involves, for 
example, the subduing of prejudices. It is also 
erroneous, because resting on an indistinct conception 
of the épyov and of the genitival relation, and like- 
wise as violating the analogy with what follows, and 
encroaching in the third member, to lay the chief 
stress, with Curysostom, THrovoret, PELt, LUne- 
MANN (though he rightly says that pou is emphatic), 
and others, on tforews: faith, something begun with 
energy, and in spite of all temptations steadfastly 
retained. Rightly ANSELM : guomodo fides vestra non 
est otiosa, sed semper bonum opus gignit ; De Wurtn: 
moral activity, proceeding from faith; and similarly 
BrnGet, OtsHausen, &e. 

[At 2 Thess. i. 11 Dr. Rrigcensacu would modify 
the above explanation of %pyoy rijs wiorews by limit- 
ing the expression to the inward work of faith in the 
soul itself, and cites Rom. iv. 20, 21 as a better 
parallel than Gal. v. 6. An obvious objection to this 
is, that what Paul had observed of the faith of the 
Thessalonians, and what he now remembered of it, 
could only have been its outward manifestations in 
the life, not its internal operation in the heart. And 
just so in regard to their love and hope.—J. L.] 

6. Toil in [of] love.—[‘Such as their own 
Jason bad shown amid persecutions, in Acts xvii.” 
Jowrrt.—J. L.]—The first expression bears on the 
relation to God, the second on that to the Christian 
brethren (comp. Col. i. 4), the third on that to the 
world and its persecutions. The governing substan- 
tives advance from the active to the passive: épyoy 
is vigorous doing, tmouovf patient suffering, idzos 
forms the transition: toil is a doing combined with 
suffering ; strenuous, fatiguing, devoted labor. Pa- 
tience is the last and highest; rightly to suffer is 
more and harder than rightly to work; even in the 
case of the Lord suffering was the last, decisive test, 
and became the means of His perfecting and glorifi- 
cation (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 14). In these three, then, 
are shown and verified faith, love, hope—the root, 
stem, and crown of the new life, Faith lays hold of 
the grace exhibited in the facts of redemption, and 
is thus the foundation of Christian life, the reim- 
planting of man through Christ in God. Thence 
arises love as the echo and answer to the Divine 
love in the heart of man; it is the pure opposite of 
selfishness—that principle of sin—and so is the soul 
of the Christian life, and of the present Christian 
fellowship—the fulfilling of the law. Hope knows 
that the future belongs to the Lord and His Church; 
it is the real expectation and sure prospect, that the 
pneumatic life, which now already, descending from 
the Lord, dwells in his members, shall outwardly also 
penetrate and transfigure all things, and subdue its 
still existing antagonists, the flesh and the world, by 
means of new revelations of the Lord. Thus, in 
these three subjective factors of the new life is 
reflected at the same time the historical character 
of the objective kingdom of God.—With regard 
to the Thessalonians, therefore, Paul rejoices first of 
all in the vigor and earnestness of their life of faith, 
in that they have not yet become faint, and then in 
the fact that durizg this hard time, when their 
church is exposed to manifold vexations, they not 
merely in a general way hold together in mutual 
love. but also with laborious effort and sacrifice 


come to one another’s help—in beneficits spiritualibus 
vel externis (BENGEL), Comp. the examples, Acts 
xvii. 5, 9; Rom. xvi. 4,12; 1 John iii, 16.—With 
this is connected finally 

7, (V. 3.) Patience in [of] hope. ‘Yrmouo-4, 
properly the staying under (under the cross), patient, 
unwearied constancy in suffering; here in persecu- 
tion (see Acts xvii. 5 sqq.). This constancy proceeds 
from hope, because in view of the future glory one 
can the more cheerfully bear the present suffering 
(Rom. viii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17 sq.; Heb. xi. 26; xii, 
2sq.). Patience, therefore, appears as the insepara- 
ble companion of hope (Rom. viii. 25); likewise, m 
the reverse order, as producing it, for in the spiritual 
life there exists a reciprocal influence (Rom. v. 8 sq.) ; 
or it even takes the place of hope beside faith and 
love (Tit. ii. 2; comp. 2 Tim. iii, 10; 1 Tim. vi. 11).— 
Tod Kuptov nuay Inoov Xprorod refers not tu 
all the three preceding virtues as derived from Christ 
(OLsHAUSEN, [STEIGER, on 1 Pet. i. 2, Worpsworru, 
Wester and WILKINSON]), nor yet to douovf (BEN- 
GEL, after 2 Thess. iii. 5), but to €afdos as a geni- 
tive, not of apposition (LUTHER), but of the object. 
Christ is the proper object of hope (and as such is 
certainly Himself also called 4 éAmis, Col. i. 27; 1 
Tim. i. 1), not only because on Him all our trust (this 
the more common meaning of éAmis) rests, but 
especially because it is through His return and the 
revelation of the Kingdom of God therewith con- 
nected, that the Christian’s hope of glory is fulfilled 
(Tit. ii, 18). Let it be observed, how by the addi- 
tion of this genitive the element of hope, so im- 
portant in our Epistles, already appears here in 
a fuller and more emphatic way than the other 
two.* 

8. Before our God and Father.— ‘Hyar be- 
longs to both substantives.+| The words urpooSer, 
&c., may be joined either with the verb uynuovevovres 
(DE Werte, OrsHavsENn, [Linemann, Atrorp, ELit- 
corr], &c.), or with the three substantives, rod %pyou, 
&c. (Curysostom, Toroporet, @cumenius [Bishop 
Haut, Jowrerr, Worpswort]). Even in the first case 
Mynuov. need not be understood of mention in prayer, 
but that Paul before God, thatis, so often as he comez 
before God in prayer, remembers their work of faith, 
&e.; that is the ground of his thanksgiving ; comp. 
ch. iii, 9, a parallel passage that favors this view. 
But opposed to it is the verbal arrangement, since 
tumpoosey, &c. would in this way drag; and the other 
connection, which no more than éy Seq, v. 1, requires 
the article to be repeated (against Ltnemany), might 
be preferable.t By this means the entire conduct 
of the Thessalorians is put in relation to God (comp. 
ch, iii, 13), as v. 4 will presently describe in tum 
God’s bearing towards them. Curysosrom [Wonrns- 
wortH]: ‘Since no man praised or rewarded what 
they did, therefore Paul adds these words, as if he 
would say: Be of good cheer, you suffer in the 
presence of God.” ; 

9. (V.4.) Knowing.—kiddéres is thus parallel 
with pynuovevorres, v. 8; comp. the note on that 
word. Paul makes the two participles emphatic by 


* [The above definition of the hope, as having immediate 
reference to Christ’s second coming (comp. v. 10), is given 
by very many of the best interpreters, from AMBROSLASTER 
to ALForD and Exuicotr.—J. L.] 

+ [So the Dutch version, ConyBrarz, Prize, JOWETT. 
&c. The other construction, however, is in this case gram. 
matically allowable. Eu.1icorr rather prefers it; see hia 
note on Gal. i. 4.—J. L. 

¢ [Dr. Riecrnnacu’s Preface indicates a preferenge for 
| the connection with prypovevovres.—J. L.] 
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placing them in the front. By the side of une 
remembrance of what actually lay before his eyes, 
he sets the knowledge, the firm assurance of some- 
thing, of which one cannot be so easily certain, and 
in this way he intimates so much the more strongly, 
that on this point he is sure of his ground. To an 
afflicted person no higher comfort can be given, than 
when it is allowed to say to him: I know that thou 
art chosen.—With this also agrees the address: 
brethren beloved of God (hyawnuéves, pérfect parti- 
ciple: embraced once for all by the Divine love): 
they are permitted to regard themselves as objects of 
the Divine love, of electing love; they are to know 
that their Christianity is not a human dream and 
vapor, but the evidence that the everlasting purpose 
of God’s own love is directed towards them. Comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 13, where an address almost entirely 
similar stands also in connection with election; Col, 
iii. 12; Rom. xi. 28; Ps. Ix. 7 [6]; eviii. 7 [6],* 
where the members of the chosen people are called 
min v7 LXX. ayarnrof. Thus the members 


of the Old and of the New Testament Church are 
spoken of both as God’s chosen and as His beloved. 
*Exdoyn, selection, the election of grace, is the act- 
ing of the Divine love, whereby God has from 
eternity freely devised in Christ the plan of salva- 
tion, according to which all men should be called in 
succession to the kingdom of heaven,+ and has like- 
wise received into the same these ordained persons.{ 


*ExAdcyeodat answers to “M3, e. g. Deut. vii. 6, and 


includes three things: éx-Aéy-ecSac: the stem marks 
the freeness of the Divine choice; the middle, that 
God has chosen men for Himself, into the fellowship 
of His love, for His own; éx, to select, out from the 
world, comp. John xv. 15; xvi. 19 [John xv. 16, 
19]. In our place éxdoyh denotes, not, as Rom. ix. 
11, the act of choosing, but, as 2 Pet. i. 10, the 
being chosen [Métirr §]; Rom. xi. 7, the chegen. 
Paul constant'v gives this title of elect to Christians, 
in whom through their calling and faith the purpose 
of redemption is realized ; see vv. 5, 6. 

10. (V. 5.) Because.—’O7: not = that (Lururr, 
BENGEL, Scuort, &c.), but = because, for. It serves 
not to analyze thy éxAoyhy, but to confirm eidJres 
Thy ékdA. bu@y. The Apostle assigns two grounds 
of his knowledge of the election of the Thessalonians, 
both lying in the nature of the case, so far as from 
the realization of election an inference may be drawn 
backward to its existence: 1. the call had come to 
them in power (v. 5); 2. they had received it in 
faith (v. 6). The first takes place on the part of 
God through the. apostolical preaching, the second 
on the part of men; and therefore to 7d ciay- 


* [The German Bible, like the Hebrew, includes the 
titles of the Psalms among the numbered verses.—J. L.] _ 

+ [I do not know where Scripture teaches that this is 
a part of the plan of salvation, or where éxAoy# is em- 

loyed to express any such idea; nor is it easy to see how 

it could be, except, indeed, as the human race might be 

oken of as thus distinguished from the angels that 
sinned.—J. L.J 3 

+ [What persons? All men in succession? or the 
Church members referred to in the previous sentence? In 
either case reception and election represent totally different 
ideas.—The whole definition is lacking in accuracy and 
precision. Nor do these qualities by any means éharac- 
terize all that is adled on this topic under the Doctrinal 
head. Vhis is not the place for the discussion of theological 
systems. But I may be allowed simply to refer to what is 
said on this point in my Leclures on Thessalonians, p, 55 
eqq- and p. 542 sq.—J. L.] ; i: 

§ (Dr. W. MortEr. He edited the 3d edition of De 
Werrr’s Zxeg. Handbuch on the Upistles to the Gaiatians 
and Thessalonians, 1834.—J, L.] 
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yéAuov judy (v.5) the duets (v. 6) is emphatically 
opposed. 

11. Our gospel came [German : showed itself } 
urdo you.—Before Paul came to Macedonia and 
Thessalonica, as Rieger also and OtsHauseN remind 
us. he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in the provinces of Asia and Bithynia (Acts 
xvi. 6, 7); from which he could but infer that the 
Lor of their election had not yet struck (it came 
later, ch. xix. 10). Instead of this, he was called hy 
a vision to Macedonia (ch. xvi. 9, 10), and here, and 
therefore also in Thessalonica, he was able to preach 
with more’than ordinary )ower and assurance in the 
Holy Ghost. By this he perceived that God’s saving 
purpose was directed to the Thessalonians. "Evyevf&n 
eis, or, Which is the same in sense, mpds duds, not: 
was uith you (Lururr), as if it were é duiv,* 
but: came to you, showed itself in its dircetion and 
relation to you. By éyev#Sn the certainty of the 
fact is expressed in a sonorous word, which is there. 
fore thrice repeated in vv. 5, 6, and precisely at the 
essential points. This we have attempted to repre- 
sent in the translation by: showed itself. + 

12, Not in word only, but, &—Comp. as 
specially parallel 1 Cor. iv. 20; only that udvoy is 
wanting there, because the Adyos rév meduoiwuérwv 
isin question, here the preaching of the Apostle. 
Adbvapis is the objective Divine force, which shone 
forth from the Apostle in preaching, and wrought as 
a power on men’s souls, spiritualis doctrine energia 
(CALVIN); TAnpogop ia, the subjective fulness of 
conviction, assurance, confidence, and joyfulness, wit> 
which he was able to speak; Ewatp: gushing fw- 
mess. In the middle stands the common principle 
of both: the Holy Ghost, who animated the Apostle, 
and was, indeed, the Author alike of the former fact, 
the real power, and of this consciousness, the fulnesa 
of confidence. By means of éy rvebuatt ayia, sionifi- 
cantly placed in the centre, as it were the soul of 
both, duv. and wAnpod. receive their precise specificu- 
tion; for with mere power and assurance can even 
a worldly orator speak.—Power and spirit belong 
together (comp. 1 Cor. ii. 4; Rom. xv. 19; Acts i. 
8; x. 88; comp. Luke i. 35), and so spirit and life 
(Rom. viii. 12 [11]; John vi, 63; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Rom. 
viii. 2, 10. 

13. Ewen as ye know what, &c.—With this 
begin the appeals, so frequent in the sequel, especially 
ch. ti. 1-12 (vv. 1, 2, 5, 9, 10,11), to the personal 
knowledge of the Thessalonians respecting the Apos- 
tle’s behavior among them. These can only be 
explained by the fact, that some sought to misrepre- 
sent that behavior, and bring it under suspicion. 
O fo1, how behaved, in what power and fulness of the 
Spirit (OnsHausEN); carried out in detail, ch. ii. 
1-12. So little does the Apostle divide his gospel, 
his preaching, his office, from his person, that for 
proof of the former he appeals, and can appeal, te 
the latter. He says not: how we preached, but : how 
we were. The whole man preached. Such a fine 
advance of the thought characterizes the style of the 
Apostle.—By the 8: duds put significantly at the 
close Paul hints thus early at what he afterwards also 
further unfolds, ch. ii. 1 sqq., that in his ministry he 
had sought not his own advantage, but only the zal 
vation of the Thessalonians. 

14. (V. 6.) And ye became, &c.—After v. 3 
should be placed, not, as is commonly done, a periud, 

* (Hurrcorr would allow this sense to mpos bas, ane 


refers to 1 Cor. xvi. 10.—J. L.] 
t [See Critical Note 6.—J. L.] 
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nat a comma, vy. 6 being still dependent on dri of 
v. 6, as the emphatic dueis is no doubt opposed to 
rt) evayy. nuay of that verse ;* see Exegetical Note 
9 [10]. Thus v. 6, with which v. 7 is connected, 
contains the second ground from which is inferred 
the election of the Thessalonians. namely, the recep- 
tion on their part of the call. But, as Paul preached, 
not merely in a general way, but with power, &c., so 
tliey too received the word, not merely in a general 
way, but in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost. 
Through these corroborating circumstances on both 
sides the conclusion in regard to the election be- 
comes the more certain. And therefore is this 
corroboration emphasized in v. 6 by pretixing piur- 
ral nuay evyerhSnte, &c.; for the tertium compara- 
tionis lies not in deéduevor tov Aoyor, which indeed 
were unsuitable, in particular, to the Lord, but in this, 
shat in great affliction, with holy joy of the Spirit, they 
vielded themselves to God in faith, as Paui and the 
Lord had done in their preaching and official proce- 
dure. On piuntal, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 16; xi. 1; 
Phil. iii. 17; Eph. v.13 Gal. iv. 12, and the Doc- 
trinal division. 

15. Having received the word, &.—When 
through the preaching of the gospel a man expe- 
riences in his heart the truth and glory of salvation, 
this will the more vividly mount even to joy of the 
Holu Ghost, the more that outward affliction, that is, 
hostility and persecution for the gospel’s sake, seeks 
to dispute with him the possession of salvation. As 
2 counterpoise to the world’s intimidation and vexa- 
tion, the Holy Ghost works this inward joy at the 
opening prospect of an everlasting communion with 
God (rveduatos aylov, genitive of the origin, like the 
genitives of v. 3). And now the question is, 
whether the man gives the victory to this joy or to 
that affliction, to the new power of the Spirit or to 
the old power of the flesh. If he does the first, the 
case comes to SéxecSat Toy Adyor.} The dexe- 
ogSa:r—on which comp. ch. ii. 13; Luke viii. 13 ; Acts 
viii. 14; xi. 1; xvii. 11; James i. 21 (Sétaode roy 
Adyoy, imperative)—expresases man’s agency in the 
work of salvation, as this is likewise marked by 
tueis. But this agency is not an independent effi- 
ciency (Pelagianism), nor any codperation (Syner- 
gism), but an acceptance, the affirmation of the 
Divine werking on us and in us, a free receptivity. + 
‘While a man thus gives admission to prevenient 
grace, asserting itself to him inwardly in the word 
of the Spirit (v. 5), and acting upon his heart, he 
yet recognizes the new life as entirely the work of 
the Holy Spirit, because he himself has not effected, 
but merely received it.—On the affliction of the 
Thessalonians, sec Acts xvii. 5 sqq. At Thessa- 
tonica, and generally in the primitive Church period, 
conversion was an act of personal courage and 
vigorous self-denial, since a man had to be prepared 
to surrender comfort, honor, property, and life 
*tself, 

16. (V. 7.) A pattern to all the believers 


* (The Author’s German version repeats the dre: and 
hecause ye became, &c. But itis better, with Exxicorr, to 
regard the connection of v. 6 with that particle as rather 
Jogical tham structural, and so “to place neither a period 
(LIscHENDORF, ALFORD), nor a comma (LAcHMANN, Brir- 
MANN), but a colon, afterv.5.’’ Inthe Translation, inaecd, 
a ek perhaps through oversight, retains the period.— 

. de 

+ [The joy of the Holy Ghost is rather the accompani- 
ment and the fruit of faith, than, as here represented, the 
preparation for it.—J. L.} 

I [On Sexec9cu as compared with mape..cBetv, sce Exeget- 
scal Notes om ch. di. 12.—J. L.)] 





answers to the wmunral of v. 6: The true followers 
become themselves in curn patterns for others. Thi 
circumstance, moreover, that they had become a pat: 
tern for others, might be of use to the Thessaloniang 
for confirmation in their faith, and for their convie, 
tion of its reality; the Apostle, therefure, still further 
enlarges upon it in the following section (vv. 7-10), 
to which our verse forms the transition.—Lelievera 
is one of the most frequent designations of Christiang 
in the New Testament—comp. Acts ii. 44; iv. 32— 
along with &yior, &c. 

17. Wlacedonia and Achaia, whither the 
Apostle journeyed from Thessalonica. Achaia, origin- 
ally the most northern territory of the Peloponnesus, 
was from the year 146 before Christ the name of the 
Roman province that embraced the Peloponnesus 
and Hellas, since by the overthrow of the Achwan 
League the Romans had made themselves masters of 
Greece. The two provinces of Macedonia and 
Achaia together formed the entire Greek domain, and 
are therefore often named together (Acts xviii. 12 ; 
xix. 21; Rom. xv. 26° 2 Cor. ix. 2). 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 2.) The exordiums of the Pauline Epistles 
afford us noteworthy glimpses of the devotional life 
of the Apostle. So faithfully and constantly did he 
bear churches and individuals on his heart in intet- 
cession and thanksgiving, that he is able to speak 
of it to his readers in terms, which to the common 
sense appear hyperbolical. And it is true that the 
apostolic is by its very nature hyperbolical, inasmuch 
as the Apostles transcend the ordinary measure, and 
excel all others not only as preachers and founders of 
the Church, but also as men of prayer. When the 
Twelve at Jerusalem gave up the external services to 
the deacons, they said: ‘‘ But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer and to the ministry of the word”? 
(Acts vi. 4). Prayer is to them the full half, and 
indeed the first half, of their office. And so Paul 
too begins his Epistles, in which he addresses the 
word to the churches, witha distinct reference to the 
fact, that he is constantly praying for them. By 
prayer we act upon God; by the word, on the world, 
on men. ‘To every labor for the world must be added 
the blessing of God; the moral can prosper only on 
the religious ground. Hence for every man the 
golden, in its simplicity inconceivably wise and com- 
prehensive, rule: Pray and labor. But for the labor- 
er in the word, whereby the world is to be brought 
to God, and the Spirit of God is to enter men’s souls, 
the rule has a double value. And indeed from the 
statements of the Apostle we observe that he ha‘ 
regular ewercises of devotion ; as a result of which, his 
Epistles manifest a continual devotional frame. 

2. (V.3.) On futth, love, hope, see Exegetical Note 


3. (V. 4.) Election is not to be so understood, as if 
God had appointed some men to salvation, to the ex- 
clusion of others. The latter are not rejected, but 
simply passed by for a time [ ?—nur zuriickgestellt]. 
Election has reference to an organic position in that 
kingdom of God, to which ali men are appointed 
and, in connection therewith, to a temporal entrance 
into the same (see Rom. ix.—xi., and on that passage 
especially J.T. Beck, Versuch einer pnenmatisch 
hermeneutischen Entwicklung des ix. Kapitels im 





Brief an die Romer, Stuttgart, 1888). God 
} chooses for Himself out of all, before others and for 
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others.” (Rvoarwe, Hausbibel, on Eph. i.4.) Quite as 
tittle is election to be so understood, as if in the elect 
grace wrought irresistibly, so that they could not fail 
*o become and remain believers. Rather, when 
God’s hour for a man has struck, there goes forth to 
him through the Gospel the call (v. 5), which he can 
receive or not (v. 6 ;—on the relation between grace 
and freedom, see the second Note on that verse) ; and, 
when he has received it, it is still for him a question of 
:2rmanent interest, that he persevereand continue 
steadfast in grace (see 2 Thess. ii. 18-15: efAaro 
buds 6 Seds am dpxijis—endrccer did Tod cbaryyeriou 
—tpaotv orhkere. 2 Pet. i. 10): “ Scripture certain- 
ly knows only of a Divine causality in the matter of 
salvation; but neither does it conflict with this, that 
the conditions of obtaining salvation rest with man.”’ * 
(Stier, on Eph. i. 4.) By means of the first view, 
that the election of grace is to be understood in an 
organic and historical seuse, the difficulty in regard 
to the reprobi is solved; by means of the other, 
that freedom, or, more precisely, man’s free recep- 
tivity is not annulled, but unbound, by grace and the 
election of grace, is solved the difficulty in regard to 
the electi. “‘ A preedestinatio sanctorum is spoken 
of, but without at the same time affirming also a 
reprebatio impiorum or a gratia irresistibilis.” (Oxs- 
MAUSEN, on Eph. i. 4.) Predestination is a decretum 
absolutum, and to that extent remains ever a mys- 
tery, in so far as it rests on the free good pleasure of 
the Divine love and wisdom, which according to 
their sovereign decision, yet not otherwise in the 
kingdom of God than in secular history, assign to 
one a distinguished, to another an inglorious, posi- 
tion; but itis no decretum horrendum, because on 
the ground of what God gives men move with free- 
dom, and so the claims of conscience and reason 
remain secure. Nay, only thus does predestina- 
tion become, what it is to Paul, the Divine world- 
idea, the plan, formed in Christ, of creation and 
redemption, which lies at the basis of the entire 
development of the world, and comprehends the 
successive eievation or reintroduction of the crea- 
tures into the glery -f the Creator. But for beltev- 
ers the knowledge of election has a double signifi- 
cance—a hu~bling ore, made especially prominent 
in Rom. ix.; and one that lifts up, with which 
the Apostle has to do here, and at Eph. i. 4; 
Rom. viii. 28-30. The first consideration is the con- 
sciousness, fatal to all self-righteousness, that our 
salvation rests not on any doings or performances of 
ours, but is founded wholly out of and above 
ourselves in the free, everlasting mercy of God. 
The second is’ the lofty and joyful assurance, 
wherein believers find comfort, that their salvation is 
therefore not of yesterday, but from eternity ; that it 
rests not on weak, human props, but in the eternal 
purpose of grace of the Father in the Son, into the 
world-pervading realization of which they know 
themselves to be taken up. The grace of God is all- 
embracing ; but it is precisely in consequence of the 
aniversality of the gracious disposition that despisers 
perish. Jun. Mitxer: “Love could not be in ear- 
nest with itself, did it not deny its denial.” [Matt. 
x. 83; Luke xii. 9.] To believers, on the other 
hand, it never occurs either to suppose that now 


* [Only let it be added, that the ‘* Divine causality ” ex- 
‘ends also to the “ human conditions,” though in sucha way, 
aowever to us incomprehensible, as does not at all impair, 
out rather strengthens, mun’sfree moral agency. See Acts 
tii. 48; xvi. 14; Eph. ii. 8; 2 Tim. ii, 25; Luke xxii. 32; 1 
et, i. 5; Jude 24; &c.—J. L.] 
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indeed they can no longer miscarry, or even te 
claim superiority to other men, as if God had not 
loved the world. “From all weakness and tempt 
ation we may ever again revert to the eternal foun 
dation, that in Jesus Christ God has foreordsineé 
us, that within the eternal contemplation of His Son is 
included our election, which now advances in mani- 
festation and accomplishment, till we hear the gospel 
and are sealed by the Spirit. Only this is implied in 
the election of grace, as Paul explains it, that faith 
has reason to consider itself chosen; of those who 
do not attain to this grace he speaks not at all.” 
(“Minutes of the Preachers’ Conference at Stuttgart, 
May 12, 1852, p. 809.)—[Barnus: It is possible for 
a people (and for individuals) to know thai, ther are 
chosen of God, and to give such evidence of it that’ 
others shall know it also.—J. L.] 

4, (V. 5.) The call does not come through evory’ 
sort of gospel-preaching, but through preaching 
filled with the Spirit, and an essential point in the 
matter is the personal endowment of the preachers. 
Comp. the Exegetical Notes 11 and 12. 

5. (Vv. 6 and 7.) Christianity proposes te men no 
new problems which they must first solve by them- 
selves, and as it were in new paths; itis also in this 
respect not a law, but a gospel. The primary prob- 
lem is solved, the way is prepared, and in this way 
there are forerunners, in whose footsteps we simply, 
tread, God, Christ, and .His witnesses. God was 
imitated by Christ (John v. 19 sq.), Christ by Paul’ 
and the Apostles (1 Cor. xi. 1), Paul by the Thessa- 
lonians and all who so walked (Phil. iii. 17), and then 
again these imitators themselves became a pattern 
for others (see Exegetical Note 15). Nor is that a 
spiritless imitation, but a following (Luke ix. 23 sqq:, 
57 sqq.) in the power of the Spirit, who begets ever 
new, fresh lite, though in historical continuity ; since - 
He is a Spirit of remembrance (John xiv. 26), yea, 
the ever-present God Himself, authenticating His ear- 
lier creations by those subsequent, so that preceding 
spiritual men become models and instruments of 
training for the later, and that word: Learn of me 
{Matt. xi. 29), finds its fulfilment perpetually renew- 
ed, Thus the Church hangs through Christ on God; 
and from God were goes forth through Christ and’ 
His Apostles into the world an unbroken succession 
of bright forms, a cloud of witnesses (Heb. xii. 1), 
who are images and representatives of God in the 
world, and, in connection with their predecessors, 
leave a personal impress of the heavenly, spiritual 
quality, according to the circumstances and needs of 
each several period. As we commence the mission- 
ary work amongst a heathen people, not by translat- 
ing the Bible into their language, but by sending 
messengers to them-—(it is not without reason that 
wopevSéyres occurs in the missionary charge, Matt. 
xxviii. 19)—so, in general, to the word of the Spirit, 
even the preached, audible word, must still be added 
the visible stamp of the Spirit in living personalities, 
who show by act the power and glory of the gospel, 
and in whom can be seen, if the expression is allow- 
ed, the holy arts of the spiritual walk—the spiritua! 
dietetics. On this rests the high importance of good 
biographies, and yet more of the living observation 
of Christian characters. What Christian owes not 
his best thanks to such life-impressions? For, indeed, 
humanity is so organized. and this is its noble dis- 
tinction, that what is deepest rests ever on the rela- 
tion of person to person: the relation of father and 
child, of master and disciples, penetrates everywhere 
| Ovrincer: ‘It cannot be denied that an emocuied 
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visible gospel * is necessary to the right use of the 
written rule, and of the hearing of preaching. The 
written standard must be made available through the 
help of the Spirit in the members.” Hence the im- 
portance of Church History in its innermosi sanctu- 
ary, so far as it is a history of the invisible Church, 
of men of God, of true saints. That is the most liv- 
ing tradition, the tradition of the Spirit and of power. 
In this sense also an essential importance belongs to 
the Church as well as to Holy Scripture. She is ina 
certain sense a continuation of the actual revelation 
of God alongside of the verbal revelation, wherein, it 
is true, the word of God reaches, as it always does, 
far beyond the fact, and the latter serves only as a 
etep and means of guidance to the former (comp. John 
ii, Ll and 223; v. 36 sqq. and 39 sqq.; xiv. 10, 11). 
And thus shall it be, till what we shall be appears; 
then fact and word become one. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 2. Prayer, as in the apostolic Epistles, so 
generally, the beginning and foundation of the pro- 
mulgation of the word. The preacher’s office a 
perseverance in prayer and in the ministry of the 
word; comp, Acts vi. 4.—The Apostle’s daily com- 
raunication with his churches by prayer.—Zwineui: 
True love is careful for the brethren—A Christian 
preacher gives God glory and thanks for what 
through him has been wrought in souls; and just so 
the praise of other men becomes in the Christian’s 
mouth thanksgiving to God.—Rizcer: Oh, the 
lightening of the official burden, when the Lord still 
opens our eyes, and shows us for what we have to 
give thanks, and for what to pray !—THroporeET: 
We.skould first give thanks for the good already 
bestowed upon us, and only then pray for what stil] 
is wanting. So do we find it everywhere with the 
Apostle-—Dirprica: Happy the man, who is able 
to let all his joy pour itself forth in pure thanks- 
giving to the Father. Otherwise there is even no 
joy worth anything—Catvin: An important motive 
to zealous progress is the reflection, that God has 
granted to us noble gifts for the perfecting of the 
work begun; that under His guidance we have 
already made advances on the right road for reach- 
Ing the end. For as an idle confidence in the virtues 
to which men foolishly lay claim puffs them up, and 
takes them secure and sluggish, so the recognition 
of God’s gifts humbles pious souls, and incites them 
to a souicitous zeal. 

V. 38. Catvin; A brief description of true 
Christianity: 1. That faith be earnest and vigorous ; 
2. that no pains be spared, so long as there are 
neighbors to be assisted, but that all the pious assidu- 
ously fulfil the obligations of love; 8. they should 
studiously endeavor, in the hope of Christ’s manifes- 
tation, to despise all things else, and by patience 
overcome both the irksomeness of the long interval 
(to the appearing of the Lord), and all the tempta- 
tions of the world—Luruer: Faith is a lively, 
active, ‘practical, temperate thing, so that it cannot 
but do good works unremittingly. It does not even 
ask whether good works are to be’ done; but let a 
roanirather ask whether he has done, and is ever 
doing, them. Without constraint, therefore, a man 
becames willing and glad to do good to every one, to 
ferve every one, to suffer in every way ftom love to 
tod and fo. Bis glory, who has shown him so great 
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| unable to cause any, it is no gospel. 


TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
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grace; so that it is impossible to separate works 
from faith, as impossible as for heat and light to be 
separated from fire—Brner.: He, who from regard 
to his own profit and ease withdraws from labor. 
loves little.—Rizcrr: Love will have reality and 
truth, nor that in such measure only as is convenien‘ 
for every man, bringing him honor and a good name, 
without too closely compromising his own life ; but sa 
that a man must descend withal from his own station, 
and the distinctions thereto belonging, and, instead of. 
finding his pleasure in himself, place himself in the 
circumstances of another: that is what is meant by 
the labor of love. Under the patience of hope may 
be comprehended the entire career of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For it is all summed up in this, that He 
condescended to what was most ignominious, and 
maintained Himself above what was most glorious ; 
as now im our career of faith everything depends on 
the hope of the kingdom breaking its way through 
tribulation with the patience of Christ. 

V. 4. Election the highest comfort of the 
tempted. — Zwiner1: Paul therewith guards his 
commendation, lest they arrogate to themselves what 
belongs to God alone.—Marks of election: 1. a 
powerful call; 2. a believing reception of the gospel 
as the word of God; comp. ch. ii. 18.—An anointed 
preacher may thus comfort tempted believers, and 
one Christian another: I know that thou art chosen, 
—Rixcer: The Apostle speaks thus decidedly of 
their election, in consequence of the call and the 
evidence of their obedience to it. Nor is it even 
beyond our present measure to form such a judg- 
ment, in praise of the work of God in a soul, though 
formerly, to be sure, it may have been more percep- 
tible. Our office otherwise loses its proper force 
[Seele, soul], when we never dare to discern between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, or to recognize as 
dead or alive what really is so. 

Vy. 8, 4. [Scorr: Faith which worketh not 
obedience ; professed love that declines self-denying 
labor; and hope which is separated from patient 
continuance in well-doing, can never prove a man’s 
election.—J. L.] 

V. 5. The right preaching of the kingdom of 
God, like itself, stands not in words, but in power 
—Spiritual power dwells in the preaching, when 
the hearers feel that the preacher himself is a m:p 
of firm conviction, who stands in the joyful assi1- 
ance of that which he preaches.—Power on others 
and assurance (within) we cannot give to ourselves 
it is a gift of the Holy Ghost. Even an Apostle 
cannot everywhere work with equal force. It be- 
hoves us, renouncing self, to yield ourselves to the 
Lord.—The preacher’s doctrine and life must form 
one whole.—Jonn Micn. Haun: A holy, Christian 
behavior makes impressions on elect souls. Wher- 
ever we go or sojourn, let us never forget that we 
too are closely watched and observed. Our aim 
must be to walk as clect, holy and beloved, not only 
before our Holy Father, but also before the dear 
ones whom our Lord has purchased for Himself. 

V. 8. The right disposition of preachers and 
hearers.—Dirpricu: Ye are in the heavenward 
march of the children of God, that is led by the 
God-Man.—Rigemr: To hear and receive God’s word 
has been specified by the Saviour Himself’ as the 
decisive badge of those, who are of God and of the 
truth ; especially when one is not deterred by the 
outside covering of shame and affliction—Roos : 
A gospel or good news should cause joy, and, if 
When amongst 
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Jews, Heathens, or Christians, unbelicf, idolatry, and 
all damnable ungodliness is reproved. this rebuke 
should be keen and of swift operation; but so like- 
wise should joy over the simultaneously proffered 
grace swiftly rise, and cause the pain occasioned by 
the rebuke to be disregarded, when compared with 
the richness of the proffered grace, or with the happy 
condition into which a man now enters.—[Jowrrr : 
The suffering that comes from without cannot de- 
preas the spirit of a man who is faithful in a good 
cause. It is only when “from within are fears” 
that the mind is enslaved.—J. L.] 

V. 7. Riser: Who becomes a follower of the 
Lord, without confiding also in brave’ predecessors 





——— 


and comrades, and becoming their follower? It 
amounts to a great perverseness, when any woula 
break down confidence in those who by word and 
work, doctrine and life, are ’elpers of the truth, 
and would pretend in this to a zeal for the Lord, 
supposing that they are striving merely against a 
ruinous dependence on men. Whoever in his fol 
lowing casts off humility, fails likewise to attain the 
grace to become a pattern.—Even believers need 
patterns of the genuineness and evidence of joy 
under affliction [Werxsrer and WiLkinson: It 
requires higher grace, and is a more important duty, 
to be an example to believers than to the world, ch 
ii. 10.—J. L.] 
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2. Other Christians also, who have heard thereof, bear witness to the blessed work of the Apostle at Thessalonica, and 
the thorough conversion of the Thessalonians. 


8 For [Sin. omits yép] from you sounded out [hath been sounded forth, eéjyyrat] the 
word of the Lord’ not only in Macedonia and Achaia,’ but also in every [but in 
every|* place your faith to God-ward [toward God] is spread abroad [hath gone forth, 

9 eeAjAvtev], so that we need not [have no need]* to speak anything. For they them- 
selves shew of us [report concerning us, wept Hav arayyéAAovoew] what manner of enter- 
ing in [entrance, eicodov| we had*® unto you, and how ye turned to God from [the]° idols, 


0 


to serve the living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven [the heavens], 


whom He raised from the* dead, even Jesus, which delivered us [who delivered us|’ from 
the wrath to come [the coming wrath, rijs dpyis THs épxopévys]. : 


1V. 8—[The German adopts a different arrangement of this verse. See Exeg. Note 2. For «vpiov, Sin.! has Geou 


J.L 


2, 8.—[(There is large authority of manuscripts Gncluding Sin.) and versions for the repetition of év 77 before "Axaty 


(Scholz, Schott, Lachmann). 


But this is supposed to be an assimilation to v. 7. 


Yischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, &c., 


retain the commun reading (A. B., many cursive mss., and some versions and Fathers).—J. L.] 

8 V 8.—Kai after add should be cancelled, with Lachmann, Tischendorf and others [Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicett}, 
on superior ma..uscript authority [including Sin.}—to the advantage of the sense. 

«V.8.—[ma xpelay quads éxew (rather: éxew yuds, with A. B. C. D. Sin, &c.; Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott) Our English Version renders xpetav éxetv, to huve need or lack, 24 times ; and in 6 cf these 


the negative phrase is, to have no need.—J. L.} 
5 


V. 9.—Instead of the Recepta éxouev, all now read écxouev, according to the best manuscripts [Sin., &c.], and the 


sense also favors this. 


6 V.9.—[rav cidédwv = O7575NN, Is. ii. 18. Comp. 1 John vy. 21.—J. L.] 


1V. 10.—[rav oipavdv. Comp. Acts ii. 34 ; &e.—J. L.] 


8 V. 10.—['The reading, trav vexp@v, which nearly all the critical editions now follow, ‘‘is supported,” says Ellicott, ‘* by 


reponderating external evidence . 
Bint has the article.-—J. L.] 


and by the probability of a conformation to the more usual éveipew é« vexpayv.”” 


9 V.10.—[Or, owr Deliverer, tov pudmevov nuas. See Exeg. Note 13. Our Translators here followed the Vulgate, 
qué eripust, against the older English versions.—For a7, Sin. and one cursive manuscript have é«.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


1. In commencing anew short section with v. 8, 
we vary from the common view which takes the 
whole of the first chapter together. But there are 
evidently three different testimonies adduced by Paul 
in support of the two facts, which he is now engaged 
in proving—his own pure, powerful preaching, and 
the genuine faith of the Thessalonians. He first 
gives his own testimony, ch. i. 2-7, especially v. 5 
iq. ; then he brings forward that of Christians else- 
where, ch. i. 8 to 10; lastly, he appeals to the Thes- 
talonians and their remembrance of his entrance 
among them (ch. ii. 1-2), just as on his side he bears 
witness to them of thar believing reception of the 
word, of which they had, and still have, experience 
as the word of God (ch. ii. 18 to 16). 


2. (V. 8.) There is a question, first of all, of the 
punctuation of v. 8. Ordinarily a comma is put first 
after "Axaia, and then there arises a double incon- 
venience. In the first place, the proof (ydp) stretches 
unsuitably beyond the thing to be proved (v. 7): Ye 
are become a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia, for not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but everywhere, have you been heard of. In the 
second place, the clause with dwt is, in a manner 2, 
once unsuitable and really insignificant, provided 
with a new subject and verb, whilst we are expecting 
only: From you the word of the Lord has come 
forth not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in all 
places. If Paul meant to introduce a new subject and 
verb into the latter clause, he must have placed after 
ov ‘voy the subject and verb of the former clause, 
together with ag’ juey, which answers to the ses 
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after atovis.* It will therefore be better, with Ca- 
vin, Linnemann and others, to puta colon after «uplou, 
so that now od udvoy év, as well as ad’ év, is depend- 
ent on 7 mioris Sudy ekeAjAvder.t If in this way 
the second of the difficulties named is obviated, so 
not less is the first also, since now the logical relation, 
expressed by ydp, of v. 8 to v. 7 is formed thus: Ye 
are hecome a pattern to the believers in Macedonia 
gid Achaia; for even in other quarters it has become 
known, how the word of God has wrought among 
you. On this new thought the Apostle now dwells 
and carries it out by itself still further and beyond 
v. 7. For the exemplariness of the Thessalonians is 
not the main thought to be established in the follow- 
ing verses, but forms merely the transition to the new 
witnesses, the citation of whom is (according to Note 
1) properly his object. That the clause with ob «dyer 
wppears attached to the preceeding one by asyndeton 
need not disturb us, since, with explanatory clauses 
particularly, this is frequently the case, comp. ch. ii. 
7,9. Winer, p. 476. 

3. From you hath been sounded forth.—’Ag’ 
judy stands emphatically first; 4rd in the proper 
iocal sense: out from you. “Eifynra in the New 
Testament @rak Aeyduevov; é&nxéw commonly intran- 
sitive, but also in classic Greek transitive = to cause 
to sound forth; é&yxe?ra, % sounds forth, is heard 
abroad, Similarly here with the sense of the perfect : 
The word of God has been so powerful among you, 
has produced a movement so lively and loud, that 
the sound thereof, so to speak, [as of a trumpet; 
Curysostom, ] has propagated itself to a distance— 
that people have heard it everywhere. BrneeEr: 
claro sono diditus est, The idea of resonance (echo) 
does not lie in the word. Comp. the parallel 
eEcAfrvder : has pressed forth, become known (Luke 
vii. 17). 

4. The word of the Lord—your faith in 
God.—These two expressions of themselves describe 
Christianity on its two sides; the word on the Divine 
side, but offering itself to men; faith on the human, 
but turning to meet the approach of God; vv. 5 and 
6. In the present connection, however, where the 
second clause merely carries out further the first, and 
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* [Accordingly, not a few interpreters from Pacninvus 
: fe oe and GrrRLacH assume such a transposition.— 
} (Others, on the contrary, as Marrin’s French version 
and Mronaruis, introduce the colon immediately after rém@, 
and throw all that precedes on the first verb. ‘*The most 
simple explanation,” says Exuicorr, “ appears that of 
Riowert (Loe. Paul, Eepl. Jena, 1844), according to which 
the Apostle is led by the desire of making a forcible climax 
into a disregard of the preceding nominative, and in fact 
puts a sentence in antithesis to ob wévov—Axaig instead of 
a simple local clause, ev mavre rér@, or Pisa TO KéoRYw 
(Rom. i. 8), as the strict logical connection actually requir- 
ed.” But if we acquiesce in this view of the case as one of 
interrupted or mixed construction, it is not necessary, as I 
remarked in tho Merision of the verse, Note g, with Rickert, 
to lay the main stress on » miotis buoy, or, except in the 
particular of local extent, to find any increase of force what- 
ever in the latter clause. On the contrary, ad’ dJuay eSjxntar 
® Adyos Tod Kupiov sounds somothing greater than » miotts 
Duy eFedpAvOev ; and the very feeling of the writer that the 
former phrase implied, on the part of the ‘hessalonians, 
nore of evangelical influence, if not missionary activity, 
than could properly be asserted of them in reference to the 
regions beyond their own Greek provinces, may have 
prompted the use, in the latter connection, of the weaker 
form of expression; From you hath been sounded forth the 
word of the Lord, and not only is that true, as I have just 
intimated (v. 7), in relation to Aiaootontn and Achaia, but 
everywhere, throughout all the household of faith, the fact 
and the circumstances of your conversion are familiarly 
known.” Atrorp retains the ordinary punctuation, but 
togards the “new subject and predicate as merely an epex- 
gosis of the former.’—J, L.] 
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where also, therefore, the verbs are synonymoua 
both points are jointly intended under both expres 
sions ; * the word of God, as it was preached by thd 
Apostle and believinzly received by the Thessalonians 
(so also OrsHausEN, Dr Werrn, Koon), and hence the 
emphatic position of a¢” dudy ; faith, as it was aroused 
in the Thessalonians by the Apostle’s preaching 
(Liinemann). But still the word of the Lord stands 
first, precluding mere human glory—The word of the 
Lord (as in Thess. iii, 1), the word or the gospel of 
Christ (Col. iii, 16; Rom. i. 9, and often), not dif 
ferent from the word or gospel of God (1 Cor. xiv 
86; Rom. i. 1, and often), just as in the Acts 6 Adyos 
rod Yeod and 6 Adyos Tod Kuplov are used interchange- 
ably. It is not a genitive of the object = verbum de 
Deo, but, as is clear especially from ch. ii, 13, a gen- 
itive of the subject or author = the word which 
Christ or God causes to be proclaimed (Liinemann, 
&e.). Faith in God, because most of the Christiana 
in Thessalonica had previously been heathens, see v- 
9; mlorts wpds, instead of the common eis,+ also at 
Philem. 5; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

5. In every place, where, that is, there are 
Christian churches, even beyond Macedonia and 
Achaia ; similarly full expressions, Rom. i. 8; Col. i. 
6, 28. But since Paul had not in the meantime left 
these countries, acre ur} &c. must have reference to 
letters or visits. Ewaxp and others call attention to 
the facet that precisely in Corinth where Paul wrote 
our Epistle, with trade converging there from all 
quarters of the Roman world, was it possible for 
him to give such an assurance. The church need 
not, therefore, have already existed for a long 
period (against Baur), but its rapid, powerfully 
spreading conversion must have excited great atten- 
tion. The words also indicate an intercourse of 
the liveliest kind among the Christians, 

6. (V. 9.) They themselves.— dd senswm, the 
explanation is from the previous éy avr) réaw (v. 8). 
—Concerning us.——‘Huéy refers, as the double spe- 
cification (émolay ra) was) shows, to the Apostle and 
his helpers on the one side, and the Thessalonians on 
the other. } 

7. What manner of entrance we had unto 
you.—efcodov does not answer to the German Lin- 
gang in the sense of friendly reception, entrance into 
the heart (PeLr, OLSHAUSEN and many). Opposed to 
this is partly the word itself (see ch. ii. 1 sq. and 
comp. Acts xiii, 24), and partly the connection, since 
it is in the following clause, ral ads, that mention 
is first made of the reception of the Apostle and his 
preaching, The word meansa going in, introduction 
(Curysostom, Carvin, De Werte, &c.): ‘ what sort 
of an introduction we had to you, to wit, with the 
preaching of the gospel; 2, e. (comp. v. 5), with what 
power and fulness of the Holy Ghost (Catvin), with 
what inward confidence and contempt of outward 
dangers (Curysostom, &c,), we proclaimed to you 





*(This view of the synonymous equivalence of the two 
clauses is given by Baumaarren, and is adepted, hesides 
prepesagnncned above, by ALrorp. But se. Note! on p. 

0.—J. 

t{Hxxicorr : “The less usual preposition mpdés is here 
used with great propriety, as there is a tavit contrast toa 
previous faith, mpds ra eidwAa (see ver. 9), in which latter 
case the deeper ior. eis... . would seem theologically un- 
suitable.’—J. L.J 

t [So Linemann. But the common restriction of yamyto 
the preachers is greatly to be preferred; see ALrorp. Of 
the other view Exnnicorr remarks: ‘The studicd promis 
nence of wept nu@y and the real point of the clause are thus 
completely overlooked: Instead of our telling about our 
own success, they do it for us ;a yap avrode éxpiy tap hper 
| axovew, Tadta abrol mpoAaBdytes Aéyover, Chvrys.”—- J. L.7 
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the gospel.” Mark the expressive emphasis in 
bmoiay ; it is not merely Hv or ofo. (comp ofa, v. 5) 
or moiay, Tids likewise is not = that [ALrorD: how 
that, referring merely to the fact ; and so Exxicorr], 
but = under what difficult circumstances, and with 
what joy of the Spirit withal; it points back to v. 6, 
just as émolay to v. 5. At the same time we here 
detect the joy of the foreign brethren over the faith 
of the Thessalonians, 

8. How ye turned to God from the idols.—— 
*Emiorpepew is the regular New Testamént word for 
conversion ; in the Acts, where it is naturally of 
frequent occurrence, with the addition ém) roy xipioy 
(ch, xi, 21), or ets pds (ch, xxvi. 18), or em roy Sedy 
(ch, xxvi. 18, 20; xiv. 15; xv. 9), often too with an 
aad, whose substantive describes heathenism some- 
times on the side of its demonian background, some- 
times on the side of men, sometimes of the idols, viz. 
ch. xxvi, 18 ad Tis eEovotas Tov catava, ch. xv. 19 
ars Tey é3v@y, ch. xiv. 15 amd trav paralwy 
émiotpepeyv emt Sedv (@yra, With this class is con- 
nected the expression in our verse. The latter, neg- 
ative element corresponds to repentance (Acts xxvi, 
20); the former, positive one to faith (Acts xi, 21). 

9. To serve the living and true God.— 
Aovaetvew * and avauévew are infinitives of the pur- 
pose. The primary feeling of profound awe in pres- 
ence of Deity, that belongs to human nature and 
especially to antiquity, finds expression also in lan- 
guage, The Old Testament employs, over against 
God, the expression that denotes the relation of the 
most unconditional subjection, that of the slave to 
his master: 33> (Ex. ix. 1, 13; Deut. viii. 19; and 
often); to which expression the corresponding inner 
sentiment is fear (X77, Jon. i. 9; comp, 148, of 
God, Gen. xxxi, 42, 53). To fear God and to serve 
(iod, these are the two most common Biblical ex- 
pressions for religion.” And so in our text also ap- 
pears dovAcve Sep as the designation of religion or of 
religious practice generally; or rather, what we are 
accustomed to designate by these faint expressions, 
is in a more co; crete and living way conveyed by 
the Apostle in that phrase, as we too have the beau- 
tiful word Gottesdienst [Divine service]. By means 
of the additions to T@ Seg the phraseology becomes a 
closer description of the true religion, in opposition 
to the false: (@y7 , living, in opposition to the 
dead idol-images (see Rom. i. 28); &AnStVS, 
existing in objective truth and reality, in opposition 
to the merely imaginary, lying idols (see Rom. i. 25). 
It may be thought strange that the Apostle uses, in 
regard to Christianity, such a general expression, 
that is applied also to the Old Testament religion as 
contrasted with heathenism, whereas he then puts 
what is specifically Christian, not into faith in Jesus, 
the Son of God and the Saviour, but into the expec- 
tation of His return from heaven, But it is just in 
its connection with v. 10 that the general expression 
of our verse acquires also a more especially Christian 
sense, A man can, in truth, only then really serve 
God, when he has access to him through Christ, and 
is by His blood purified from the dead works of the 
old, ungodly mind (see Heb. ix. 14). And that Paul 
had not been gilent on this point at Thessilonica, 
that he had proclaimed Christ as the Son of God, as 
the Saviour, and salvation in His death and resurrec- 
tion, all that we see from v.10. But certainly our 
two verses show that his preaching at Thessalonica 


* [The very word applied by Rome to her worehip of the 
paints, while she reserves \arpevew for God.—J. Lay 
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had turned, not so much round this central doctrine 
of salvation, as about the beginning and the end, the 
first things and the last. A parallel is furnished by 
the speech which the Apostle soon afterwards deliver 
ed at Athens (Acts xvii, 22-31). There too he 4irst o: 
all leads his hearers over from the idols to the living 
God, and speaks of Christ especially as the futura 
Judge, and only incidentally, in connection with that, 
of His resurrection, and of faith therein ; though this, 
it is true, significantly enough forms the conclusion 
—[Wessrrr and Witkixgon : “ He puts together tha 
first and last articles of their creed; and then supplies 
the te most important of the intervening articles.” 
—J. L. 

10. ly. 10.) And to wait for.—The Apostle de 
fines the life-aim of the converts in two particulars, 
the service of God, and the waiting for the return of 
His Son from heaven. Though we should even say 
with OtsHausEN, that émorpédery includes faith, and 
Sovacvew implies love, it is only the more surprising 
that hope is raised into such explicit and emphatia 
prominence, This agrees and is connected with the 
whole eschatological tenor of our Epistles, as well as 
of the Apostle’s oral teaching at Thessalonica, and it 
contains a weighty warning tor the Church (see Doc- 
trinal and Ethical, no. 3). Brneerv says in his New 
Testament on our text: To wait for the Son of God 
is the most appropriate mark of a true Christian 
’"Avauévey only here in the New Testament; else- 
where we find used of the eschatological waiting 
mpoodexecxat, Luke xii, 86; Tit. i. 13 ; dwexdéxerSas, 
Phil. iii, 20; Heb, ix. 26 [28]; 1 Cor. i. 7; Rom: 
viii, 19, 23, 25; Gal. v.5 5 mpocdoxgv, 2 Pet. iil, 
12-14. 

11. From the heavens &c. coming, belongs to 
avauevey. The plural of ovdpavoi, which occurs so 
often in the New Testament, but in Luther’s version 
is unhappily obliterated (so even in the address of 
the Lord’s Prayer), is to give us an impression of the 
manifold, rich life of the super-terrestrial world 
(John xiv, 2). These heavens, which frequently 
seem to us so remote, strange, and shut, will open 
their doors, and from them the Son of God will 
come forth with the heavenly host, to the dismay of 
the world and the joy of His own. Comp. Acts i, 11. 

12. His Son, whom He raised from the dead. 
—The expression, Son of God, is thus used of Christ 
by Paul in his very first Epistle, though as yet with- 
out further specification, But it must be considered, 
in the first place, that the expression is plainly chosen 
for the purpose of designating Christ in his inner re- 
lation to God mentioned immediately before, and, 
secondly, that already in connection with it even 
here is the characteristic from heaven, which holds 
good as well of His first appearing (Gal. iv. 4, éé- 
anéoretdev, Sent forth ; Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 47): 
The Son of God is of heavenly, Divine origin. To 
the heathen at Thessalonica Paul had proclaimed not 
merely the true God, but also, what was still more 
unknown to them, that this God has a Son, who hag 
become our Deliverer (juduevos). Zhe resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead is the great fact by which 
He is shown to be the Son of God (Rom. i. 4), and 
by which at the same time Hig return is rendered 
possible and certain (1 Pet. [i.]3-5), Was ex rap 
vexpov to form an antithesis to ée T@y ovpayart 
Comp. Rom. x. 6, 7. 

13. Jesus, our Deliverer.—The majestic title, 
Son of God, is on-purpose followed simply and plain- 
ly by His human proper name, Jesus. [Wrpsrur and 
WILKINSON: presenting our Lord tous as Ue was re 
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vealed and known in the flesh —J. L.] 
pusmevoy: not pucdu,, with refer.nce to the past 
deliverance by His death; * nor puodu., with refer- 
ence to the future deliverance at the judgment + 
(both, the latter as founded on the former, at Rom. 
vy. 9, 1U), but comprehensively pudu., our Deliverer, 
absolutely and evermore ; the participle having thus 
a substantival sense (Winer, p. 316); comp. Rom. xi. 
v, 26, after Is. lix. 20>84A. ‘PecSar (comp, Col. i. 
13; Rom. vii. 24; Matt. vi, 18), stronger than cd (ew, 
expresses the deliverance as a mighty fact, a strong, 
powerful extrication from the judgment, which shall 
inevitably smite all who have no part in Jesus. Tdy 
puduevoy has an explanatory relation to “Inaody 
(comp. Matt. i. 21; Acts iv. 10-12), similar to that of 
by Hryeper &c. to roy viby avrad. [BENGeL: Christus 
nos semel éAuvrpdécaro, redemit: semper pera, eri- 
piti—d. L.] 

14, From the coming wrath.— Wrath is the 
holy will of God, energetically upholding, over 
against the sinful creature, His own inviolable order 
of life and government as the highest interest of the 
world, and for that reason surrendering for righteous 
punishment the party resisting it to self-chosen de- 
struction. The word is used sometimes of the affee- 
tion in God, His punitive justice (Rom. ix. 22; Heb. 
iii. 11; iv. 8; Rev. vi. 16; and often in the Old 
Testament); sometimes of the effect in the world, 
thence resulting, the judicial punishment (Luke xxi. 
23; Rom. ii. 5; ii. 5; comp. xiii. 4, 9 [5]; Eph. v. 
6; Ool. ili. 6); sometimes in such a way that both 
ideas are included (John iii, 86; Rom. i. 18; ik. 8; 
Eph, ii.3; Rev. xiv. 10; xvi. 19; xix. 15). Here 
and in ch, ii, 16; v. 9 dpyy stands in the second sig- 
nification. This is shown also by the addition % 
éoxouevn (comp. Col. iii. 6): the approaching, infal- 
libly imminent punishment ; similarly 7 wéAdovea opyn, 
Matt. iii 7; and then Rev. xi. 18, 7ADev 1) Opyh cov. 
Salvation or the deliverance is just the being rescued 
from the judgment that overwhelms the world, Rom. 
j. 16-18 and, referring back to this, ch. vy. 9-11; and 
this is the immediate sense of ca (ew, crip, cwrnpla, 
as here of pvegd.1. In 1 Thess. v. 9 also épyn and 
sarTyvio, stand as mutual opposites. Because in 
Christ judgment has already passed upon the world 
(John xii. 31), therefore whosoever believeth in Him 
‘» no longer judged (John iii. 14-18 ; v. 24). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 8.) The man who walks uprightly before 
God, God accredits also before his brethren, impart- 
ing to them through all that is seen of him joy, re- 
freshment, strength, so that they in return are able 
by their testimony to his conversion and spiritual 
walk to strengthen and encourage him, when tempt- 
ed thereupon from without or within. This is the 
Christian import of the ideas glory, honor, praise, 
&e. The lofty consciousness, as it is here aroused by 
the Apostle, does not flatter self-love, but begets an 
tarnest sense of obligation, To be a city on thehill, 
to waich the eyes of all icok, is no light zesponsi- 
bikty, and brings a man under the discipline of the 
Spirit. Tne increase cf idle talk is repressed by 
much affliction, ; 

2. (Vv. 9, 10.) Christian truth is so rich and many- 
sided (moAurouciAvs, Eph, iii. 10), that it may be de- 
livered in very various ways and from different points 

* [See Ovitical Nove J.—J. LJ 

‘Uororiee, Besson, Korps, Pevt, and others.—J, L.} 
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of view. Not only do we find in the New Testament 
a peculiar style of teaching in the case of every 
apostolic writer, but even the same Paul, it is 
evident, addressed the Thessalonians orally and in 
writing otherwise—put other truths in the fore 
ground—than, for example, in the Epistles to the 
Galatians and the Romans; and yet at Thessalonica 
also there was laid the foundation of a steadfast 
Christianity, approved in trial. This consideration 
likewise cannot but inspire us in the Church with a 
large-heartedness and liberality of view in regard to 
the different ways of concciving and representing the 
truth, provided only they stand sincerely and ear- 
nestly on the one foundation, 1 Cor, iii. 11, whether 
they be rather mystical or intellectual, churehly or 
specially biblical, practical or scientific (in the sense 
of Eph. i. 17 sq.), clinging to antiquity or looking 
towards the future. Church Confessions tolerate and 
require by the side of them all forms of expression. 
In our hymn-books too we find Paut Grrxarpr, 
Trrsteecen, ZINZENDORE, GELLERT [ToPLapy, Cow- 
PER, the WESLEYs], and others, in peace together, 
uttering one language in various dialects. 

3. (V. 10.) The earliest Epistles of Paul are dis- 
tinguished by their eschatological complexion. Sub- 
sequently he went back from eschatology to the 
doctrine of faith and justification (Galatians and Ro- 
mans), of Christ and the Church (Philippians, Ephe- 
sians and Colossians),* In his development of doe. 
trine he pursued a regressive course similar to that 
of Messianic prophecy before him, and of the 
Church after him: first, the glorious end, and after 
that, the way to the end. But neither Old Testa- 
ment prophecy nor apostolic teaching ever on the 
way lost sight of tbe end, the glorious consummation 
in the kingdom of God. And even in one of his 
latest Epistles (Tit ii. 11 sq.) Paul has a passage 
very kindred to ours: conversion here has its coun- 
terpart there in the (objective) appearing of Divine 
grace, whose aim is declared to be a godly life with 
denial of tle heathen worldly-mindedness (= to serve 
the living and true God), while expecting the blessed 
hope and appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ (=to wait for His Son from 
heaven). The Church, however, has, especially 
since the days of Constantine, too much neslected to 
wait for the coming of Christ ; even the Reformation 
restored, indeed, the genuine Pauline faith, but not 
yet the full hope. Calvin finds it here worthy of 
note, that for the hope of eternal salvation Paul puts 
the expectation of Christ. For, he adds, without 
Christ we are lost and hopeless; but, where Christ 
comes forward, there shines life and prosperity. 
Very beautiful ; still one perceives that he had not 
yet attained to the full apostolic consciousness of the 
importance of Christ’s coming as distinct from the 
blessedness after death,+ when, it is true, we are 


* [According as the development of error, and the cir- 
cumstances of particular churches, required.—J. T., 

{ (For sufficiently obvious reasons, the general tone of the 
Reformation period on the sudject of Christ’s second advent 
is not quite that of the apostolic age. Much more em- 
pliaticaliy, however, is this true of the times that followed 
the Reformation. In the writings of the more eminen 
Retormers themselves, LurHer, MELANCHTHON, CALVIN 
Kyox, &c., not a few strong and fervid utterances are found, 
to which the remark of our Author would not do Justice, 
Yor example, immediately preceding the above quotation 
from CaLyvin we find these words: “ Ergo quisqnis in vitar 
sanctee cursu perseverare volet, totam nentem applicet a? 
spem adventus Christi””—where there is no reference whate 
ever to death or the intermediate state. And sitnilar testi 
monies could easily be multiplied (see the Jiomuetica) 
Notes on vy. 10, and my Missionary Address, on Zhe Hope 
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even already present with the Lord. If the Refor- 
mation is a working back to what was originally ex- 
hibived for the Chureh in Holy Scripture, we have 
then here one of the points in which the Retormation 
of the 16th century needs to be carried yet further, 
As we would walk in the footsteps of Prophets and 
Apostles, and in particular even of our Paul, we 
Must recognize it as our task to quicken anew the 
element of hope in knowledge and practice. The 
beginnings, moreover, of such a work show them- 
selves latterly in almost all evangelical countries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 8. The clear pealing sound, that rings out 
from the living Church. J. M, Hann: The awaken- 
ing of some souls may produce much reflection far 
and wide.—J, G. Kors: A good man may through 
his earnestness become the light and salt of a whole 
neighborhood. (Kurzer Lebensabriss von J. G. 
Kors, nebst einer Sammlung von Betrachtungen, 
Stuttgart, 1859).—The report of faith a sweet savor 
of Christ (comp. 2 Cor. ii, 15 sq.). CHurysostom: As 
a sweet-scented ointment keeps not its fragrance 
shut up within itself, but sends it afar, so likewise 
noble men keep not their virtue shut up within them- 
selves, but through their reputation are of service to 
sany for their improvement. Curysosrom then 
further makes mention of the renown acquired by 
Macedonia, of which Thessalonica was a principal 
city, through Alexander the Great, who was not with- 
out reason beheld by the prophet (Dan, vii. 6] asa 
winged leopard, the swiftness and force being thus 
described, wherewith he scoured the whole world; 
and so what happened in Macedonia became not less 
universally known than what occurred in Rome (the 
seat of the fourth-world empire of Daniel; see Rom. 
i. 8).—Tue same: In such circumstances there fre- 
quently arises envy (there is indeed, alas, such a 
thing as spiritual envy; see Gal. v. 26, pSovotvres ; 
Phil. fi. 8, 4; 1 Cor. xi. 15 sqq.); but even this also 
your excellence has overcome, and they themselves 
are heralds of your conflicts.—Zinzenporr: When 
Jesus glorifies His time of grace now here now 
there, rejoice thou in the mercy to others returning. 
-—The testimony of others to our faith a comfort in 
trial.—[Benson: It was an honor to any church or 
city, to have the gospel go out from thence to other 
places.” —J. L.] 

V. 9. When the Lord enters the heart through 
the powerful preaching of the word, that is even the 
entrance of a king, though in humble raiment — 
Zwinett: Paul did not ride into Thessalonica with 
such pride and pomp, as Cardinals, Bishops, and 
Popish Legates are wont to display.—RircEer: The 
idols of the altar were not to be overthrown by the 
purer knowledge of God, which many philosophers 
at that time had; the word of the Cross must come, 
which brought the idols to an end in the heart’s af- 
iection, and forthwith also in the members ; then too 


of the Church, before the Synod of New York, 1865). But 
tske only this pregnant ove from Bishop Lariurr’s Third 
Fermon on the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘ ddd those excellent learned 
faon whom, without doubt, God hath sent into this world in 
these latter days to give the world warning—all those men 
Jo gather out of Sacred Scripture that the last day cannot be 
far off. And this is most certain and suve that, whensoever 
He cometh, He cometh not too timely ; for all things which 
ought to come beiore are passed now: so that, if He come 
this night or to-morrow, He cometh not too early.”” The 
modern device, of interposing between us and that blessed 
hope the promised times of universal blessing, had not yet 
been thought of —J. L.] 











they fell as to the service that was paid to them a 
the altar.—Catvin: The end of true conversion is 
the living God. Many renounce superstition only ta 
full into what is worse; for, losing all sense of God, 
they plunge iuto a worldly-minded, irrational * con- 
tempt of the Holy One.—The same: We must first 
be converted, before we can serve God.—Tux same: 
—No one is duly converted to God, but the man who 
has learned to yield himself fully to Him asa servant 
(im servitutem).—Riverr: Conversion from idolatry 
to God was certainly in former times a great change ; 
but neither is it at the present time any trifle, when 
on obedience to the truth the idols of wealth, plea- 
sure, fleshly ease, honor from men, seeking to save 
one’s life in this world, self-love, confidence in the 
flesh, and such like, are cast forth from the heart’s 
affection.—TuE saME: The living and true God ean 
be served only in spirit and in truth; and that re- 
quires a conscience purified in the blood of Jesus 
from dead works. Without fellowship with the 
Light, a man deals even with the living God as with 
a dumb idol (John iv. 23, 24 ; Heb. ix. 14; see John 
i. 5-10). 

V. 10.—[On the first clause of this verse, see a 
good note by Barnes.—J. L.|—The Christian is a 
man who serves God and waits for Jesus —CaLvin: 
In the service of God, which in the corruption of our 
nature is a more than difficult matter, we are kept 
and established by the expectation of Christ; other- 
wise the world drags us back to itself, and we grow 
weary. Waiting for the Lord a main point 1. in the 
doctrine of Jesus and His Apostles, 2. in the life of 
faith of the Apostles and first Christians.—Rinerr: 
As to what is behind, free from everything; for 
what is before, watchful (Mark xiii. 83 sqq.; Luke 
xxi. 36).—[Atrorp: The especial aspect of the faith 
of the Thessalonians was hope : hope of the return of 
the Son of God from heaven: a hope, indeed, com- 
mon to them with all Christians in all ages, but evi- 
dently entertained by them as pointing to an event 
more immediate than the church has subsequently 
believed it to be. Certainly these words would give 
them an idea of the nearness of the coming of 
Christ: and perhaps the misunderstanding of them 
may have contributed to the notion which the 
Apostle corrects, 2 Thess. ii. 1 sqq.—J. L]—We. 
must be in earnest with the expectation of Christ’s 
coming, if we would stand in the fulness of apostolic 
Christianity. This carries with it, 1. a Warning, a. 
against every kind of worldly happiness, and service 
of perishable things and men, especially against the 
modern absorption in practical and theoretic material- 
ism, even of a refined sort; b. against the Romaniz- 
ing over-valuing of what we already have even in the 
Church, and against striving for the Church’s outward 
dominion and glory; ¢. against false ideals of a great 
future of the life of nations, to be introduced by our 
own, be it even Christian, power and activity ; and 
against the so frequent intermixture, concurrent 
therewith, of the world and the kingdom of God; 2. 
Comfort, a. in regard to imperfections and sins in 
ourselves, in the world, in the Church: it has not 
yet appeared, what we shall be (1 John iii. 2); b. in 
regard to the sufferings and afflictions, which are the 
divinely appointed way to the future glory, 2 Cor. 
iv. 17sq.; Rom. viii. 17.—Curysostom: The sword 
in hand, the good in expectancy.—_[Vauenan: A 
summary of the Christian life in all times; service, 
and expectation. The loss or disparagement of eithes 

* [ Weltlichgesinnte, unwerniinftige; CALVIN: prove 
num et brutum, profane and brutish.—JI, L.] 
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has been in all times the cause of injury to the 
Chureh. The one, by itself, degenerates into a dry 
routine of duty: the other, into excitement, dream- 
iness, and indolent sentiment. The two together 
make up that life of practical piety which is the true 
end and chief glory of the Gospel. Tit. ii. 12, 18.— 
J. L.] Jesus, the Deliverer from the future wrath : 
1. The wrath cometh; the world is going on to meet 
the judgment: an irrefragable matter of fact. On 
one hand, Roos: When the unbelieving world looks 
out to the time after death, it sees nothing, hopes for 
nothing, fears nothing, except when conscience is 
stirred ; whereas there is to be feared a fearful 
wrath of God, which at the appearing of Christ shall 
wholly burst over it, and, even before that, will make 
the condition of the soul separated from the body an 
unbappy condition. On the other hand, Rixcer: 
The wrath of God, its revelation against all ungodli- 
ness of men, judgment on hidden sins, is already 
written deep in the consciences of all men. Under 
that wrath abide, and are even already grievously 
tormented by the fear of it in this world and the 
next, all who are not begotten again by the gospel 
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unto hope. 2. In Christ is deliverance from the 
judgment. Cavin; It isan invaluable privilege tha 
believers, as often as the judgment is spoken of, 
know that Christ will come for their deliverance.— 
Tuw same: The wrath of God is a future thing, We 
are not to measure it by our present afflictions in the 
world, as nothing is more absurd than to snatch at 
the enjoyment of transitory blessings, by way of 
forming an estimate of the grace of God. Faith is 
the sight of the invisible, and so is not misled by 
the aspect of the present life. Whilst the ungodly 
revel in their security, and we languish in sorrow, 
let us learn to fear the vengeance of God that is hid. 
den from the eyes of the flesh, and rest in the calm 
pleasures of the spiritual life! 

[Vaucuan: The three phrases are equally scrip- 
tural, (1) Christ saved, (2) Christ saves, (38) Christ 
will save, Comp. (1) Rom. viii. 24; Eph. ii. 5; 2 
Tim. i. 9. (2)1 Cor. i.18; xv. 2. (8) Matt. xxiv. 13; 
Mark xiii. 13; Phil. ii. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Heb. ix. 
28; 1 Pet. i. 5.—J. L.] 

[There is a discourse by bishop SHERLock on vv 
9, 10.—J. L.] 
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3. a. The Thessalonians are themselves witnesses, that the Apostle’s was no vain entrance, but one of Divine power (vv 
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1,2). As he exercises his ministry generally, with no impurity of purpose or method, but, as-one put in trust by 
God, before the eyes of God (vv. 3, 4), so in Thessalonica also he appeared in no flattering or selfish spirit (vv. 5, 5), 
but with the most generous love (vv. 7, 8) and self-denying labor (v. 9). They themselves: and God ure his witnesses, 
that he had shown himself throughout unblamable towards the belicvers, whilst he was careful about nothing cls@ 
but, as a father, to exhort every individual to a walk worthy of God (vy. 10-12). 


For yourselves, brethren, know [yourselves know, brethren,]* our entrance 
in [entrance, <ivodov| unto you, that it was not in vain [hath not been vain]? ; but 
even after that we had sutfered before and were shamefully entreated [but hav- 
ing before suffered, and been shamefully treated],* as ye know, at [in, é] 
Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of God with 
[in, é¢v] much contention. For our exhortation was [is],* not of deceit [delusion] 
nor [yet] ° of uncleanness, nor’ in guile; but as [according as, xaJ«s] we were 
allowed of God [have been approved by God] * to be put in trust with the gospel 
even so [s0, ovr» ] we speak; not as pleasing men, but God,’ which trieth [who 
proveth]"* our hearts. For neither at any time used we words of flattery, as ye 
know; nor a cloak of covetousness, God is witness; nor of men sought we 
[sought we of men] ” glory, neither of [from, éxé] you, nor yet of [nor from, ovre 
dxd| others, when we might have been burdensome [ors have used authority ],” 
as the apostles of Christ [Christ’s apostles, Xpurrod aadaroAou] ; but we were [were 
found] '* gentle “ among you [in the midst of you, év péow tua], even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children [as a nurse would cherish her own children]; ‘ so [, |’ 
being affectionately desirous” of you,we were willing to have imparted [to impart] 
unto you not the gospel of God only [not only the gospel of God],* but also our 
own souls, because ye were [became] dear untous. For ye remember, brethren, 
our labor | toil, xowov] and travail ; for laboring [working]* night and day, because 
we would not be chargeable [that we might not be burdensome, zpos 7d pi 
ériBapjoa| to any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. Ye are 
witnesses, and God alsv [and God], how holily and justly [righteously, dicafwsj 
and unblameably we behaved ourselves among you that believe [to, or for you, 
who believed]; * as [even as, xaSdzep| ye know how we exhorted, and comforted 
[encouraged],”* and charged [adjured] * [you, tuas] every one of you, as a father 
doth his children [as a father his own children], that ye would walk [should 
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walk]* worthy [in a manner worthy, dis] of God, who hath called [ealleth] * 
you unto [inte, «is] His [His own, €avrot] kingdom and glory. 








Ved: cin Greek order, retained by most of the old English versions.—J. L,] 

2 VY. 1—[kevn yeyovey; German: eitel gewesen ist. The reference is not to the results (Robinson and many others ; 
fruitless, useless, &c., as in ch, iii, 5, eis wevdv), but, like the rest of this section, to the character of the Apostle’s 
miristry. Thisis ove of the cases in which Wiclif and Rheims are kept right by the Vulgate.—J. L.] 

8 V.2.—xai before impomaGdvres must be erased. [All the late critical editions omit it, on overwhelming evidence, 
inel ading Sin.—J. L.] 

# V. 3.—[AaAodmev of y. 4 shows that in this sentence the writer characterizes his ordinary preaching, and not particus 
lariv that at Thessalonita.—J. L.] f 

* V. 3.—[wAdvys. error, as it is here rendered by many, and always elsewhere in our Common Version, except at 
2 Thess, ii, 11, décwris%. Auberlei, after De Wettc, Limemann, Koch: Irrwehn.—J. L.] 

*N,. 3,—[See Eliscott’s note, p. 149 sq., on ‘‘ the appropriate rendering in the different cases of continued negation, ? 
7 -V. 3.—Instead of ovre, A. B. C. D. F. G. [Siv.] und some minuscules have here also ovde, which Lachmann, Da 
Wette, Linemann (Hahn, Winer, Olshausen, Koch, Wordsworth, A!ford’s last edition, Ellicott, who admits, however, 
that the reading is very doubtful.—.]. L.] prefer; comp. Winer, p. 437. Yet the correspondent ovSe may be also a core 
rection, and accordingly Tischendorf has in the seventh edition gone back to ovre. 

8 V. 4.—[SeSoxtuaopneda bd Tod @eod. Ker the rendering of the verb, comp. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; Phil. i. 10 
Vhe tense also should be allowed its full force as a perfect.—J. L.] 
és 9 % ate T® betore @cg is bracketed by Lachmann, and cancelled by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, after B. ©, D. 

in., &e.—J. L. 

10 V. 4.—[7@ doriaaovre, a repetition of the previous verb, in a modified sense; comp. E. V. at ch. v. 21, and often 
elsewhere. In v. 5 xoAaketas is in Sin. coAaxias.—J. L. 

: e Moms Gyrovvtes e€ avOpHrwv ddgav. The Greck order is here followed by nearly all versions, English and 
oreign.—J. L. 

12 Y. 6.—[This marginal rendering of E. V.is substantially that adopted by the majority of interpreters from Ambro- 
siaster to Alford, Ellicott, and Auberlen: wns etn Anxehen geben. Ellicott quotes Chrysostom as decidedly in favor 
of the same interpretation, whereas Chrysostom expressly includes the other reference also (preferred by many from 
Theodoret to Webster and Wilkinson): évradéa S¢ kat mepi xpynuadtwv yot 7d, dvvdpevor év Bape civat «td. Othera 
in like manner allow either interpretation, or combine the two. See Revision.—J. L.] 

13°V. 7.—[add’ (B. Sin. adda) éyevy@nuev. See ch. i. 5, Critical Note 6.—J. L.] 

14 V. 7..-Lachmann’s vimos [yijmor], childlike, which arose from drawing over the v from the preceding word, and 
as destroying the unity of tke figure, must be rejected. [It has, however, very considerable support from manuscripta 
(B. C.! D.! F. G. Sin.’), versions, and Fathers.—J. L.] 

15 'V. 7.—[ws av tpohds Garry ta éavTns Téxva. Webster and Wilkinson : ‘‘ asa nurse (any nurse) would.”—Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott: eav, after B. C. D. &. F. G. &c., but not Sin.) Many, including Auberlen, have a colon or 
a period after év wéow buoy, and attach this clause as protasis to what follows in v. 8. Erasmus, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, place a comma before and after it, Ellicott regarding the clause “ both as an illustra- 
tion of the preceding words, and as the protasis to the following.” But this divided duty is somewhat distracting. The 
simile of the nursing mother no doubt suggests what is said in v, 8, but can scarcely be a grammatical protasis to it, and 
yet maintain a structural connection with what precedes. On the whole, I prefer the arrangement of our English Ver- 
sion, and would close v. 7 with at least a semicolon.—J. L. 

16 V. 8 —[ovtws qualifies evdocodmerv, Dot ouerpduevor.—J. L, 

17 V. 8—Iinstead of iwepdmevor the common reading now is ouerpduevor [all the uncials, and many cursives.—J. L.] 

1* V7. 8.—[The Greek order, followed by Wiclif and Rheims, and later versions geuerally.—J. L.] 

19 V. 8.—[éyevnOnre, the reading of recent critical editions, is sustained by abundant uncial authority, including Sin, 
The receptu yeyévynobe may have bee an accommodation to the supposed present time of edSocoduey.—J. L. 

20 V. 9.—[epyacéuevor].—ydp after vvxrés should be cancelled [as it now is in nearly all critical editions. It is wanting 
in A. B. Di. F. G. ales a Bah 

av, ee, Tois miaTevovow, participle of the imperfect, not, as English Version, Ellicott, &c., of the present, 
German: euch, den Gluubenden ; and similarly many others, from the Syriac to Limemaun. Comp. ch. i. 7.—I’or the 
import of the dative, see Exeget. Notes.—J. L.] 

22 VY, 11.—[wapapvOovmevor must have the same relation to v.12 as the other two participles between which it 
stands.—J. L. 

a3V'. i ithe reading paprvpovpevor is indeed better attested than -djnevoe [this, which was doubtful before, can no 
longer be allowed, now that -devor is sustained by Sin.—J. L.], and was therefore at first favored by Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorf. But by the latter, with De Wette, Limemann [Bengvel, Schott, Bloomfield, Alford, Ellicott]; &c., it has again 
been abandoned with reason, since paptupeto Gan is on!y used passively [some reading paptupépmevos also at Acts xxvi. 22.— 
J. U.], and the mistake might easily occur in copying, from the similarity in sound to mepauvovmevror. [Latin versions 
generally use obtestor; German versions, beschworen or bezeugen ; Rhemish and Conybeare, to udjure ; Alford, t 
conjure, &c. J. L. 

ta VY. 11.—[ws marip téxva éavrov. In Greck the verse is arranged thus: ‘‘ Even as ye know how eyery one of you, 
as a father his own children, we exhorted you, and encouraged, and adjured.’”’? All the accusatives are dependent on the 

articiples, and therefore Ellicott’s translation : ‘‘ Even as ye know how in regard of every one of you we did so, asa 
ather toward his own children, exhorting you and encouraging yow, and charging you,”’ is wanting in his usual exact- 

ness.—J. L. 
25 VY. 12.—[For repirarqoae of the textus receptus, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, read 


repurareiy, on large authority of manuscripts uncial (including Sin.) and cursive—J. L.] 
26 V.12.—[xadovvros. A. and Sin., with a few cursive nanuscripts, read kakécavtos.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1. (V. 1.) For yourselves know.—For the 
confirmation and clearer elucidation (ydp) of the 
statement of the foreign brethren regarding his en- 
trance at Thessalonica (ch. i. 9), the Apostle now ap- 
peals at length, as he had done cursorily at ch. i. 5, 
to the recollection of the Thessalonians themseives 
on thie subject. Hence the same expressions, 
elzodos mpos juas. We might call ch. ii. 1-12 an ex- 
planation of the émofay, ch. i. 9, just as the més 
éneo+péare is then carried out in ch. ii, 13-16. The 
third testimony, that of the Thessalonians themselves, 





serves to establish the second, that of the strangers, 
just as the latter serves to establish the first (comp. 
on ch. i. 8, Note 1). Thatch. ii. 1 begins with the same 
avrot yap as ch. i. 9 is, of course, accidental ou 
avrot Aces not stand opposed to that adrof as such 
(that, indeed, has quite another reference, to juas ot 
y. 8), but to strangers generally, as in the sequel kad 
jets of v. 13 corresponds to it—The details that 
follow are, in fact, intelligible only on the sup- 
position, that the Apostle has to confute certain 
aspersions on his person and ministry. Merely ta 
strengthen the Thessalonians (Catvin, Linemann, 


and most), he would not expatiate so much at larga 
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tn the excellencies of his service amongst them, 
least of all with such solemn protestations (vv. 5, 10) 
and such frequent appeals to the recollection of the 
readers (vy. 2, 5, 9, 10, 11); but he enters on boast- 
ing for the same reason as in 2 Cor. x.—xlil., be- 
cause he must defend himself. Only it is not here in 
Thessalonica any factious doings that he aas to con- 
tend with, but simply the insinuations whereby the 
unbelieving Thessalonians sought again to withdraw 
from the gospel their believing kindred and neigh- 
bors. In what these insinuations consisted we learn 
from the negative clauses, vv. 1, 3, 5 sq. The very 
fact.that nearly our entire section proceeds in clauses 
with ox and aAAd (vv. 1-2, 8-4, 5-9) shows, that 
Paul (through Timothy) had been informed of false 
assertions in regard to his operations—falsehoods, to 
which it was necessary for him to oppose the truth. 
Already Ringer has remarked on v. 3: A denial of 
this kind from the Apostle indicates, that such im- 
putations had been cast on him and his preaching. 
And says Roos more precisely: When the Thessa- 
lonian converts reflected on the change that had 
taken place with them, it might possibly occur to 
them that an unknown man, of the name of Paul, 
had come to them over the sea with certain com- 
panions, had preached of one Jesus whom he called 
Christ, and of whom they had previously heard 
nothing, and had exhorted them to believe in Him, 
and serve Him as their Lord. So now we are Chris- 
‘ans, they may have thought, whereas formerly we 
were Gentiles or Jews. But, in making this change, 
have we done right? Is the name, the faith, the 
hope of Christians not a thing of vanity? Are we 
not suffering for it to no purpose ? Has not Paul de- 
ceived us? Isit not some falsehood that he has talked 
to us? And, besides, our countrymen hold his 
teaching to be a fable. These thoughts are now 
met by Paul in ch. ii. 1-16. 

2. Our entrance unto you, that it hath not 
been vain.—This is the first of the imputations. 
nxevn, comp. 1 Cor, xv. 14, = empty, idle, without 
power or substance, unreal; (AcuMENIUS: puso: Kad 
Aijpot; CALVIN: vana ostentatio ; comp. ch. i. 5, ov 
éy Adyw udvov, and the antithesis there, as here in v. 2. 
Not, therefore, = in vain, fruitless (LurueEr, Fiarr, 
&c.), nor yet at once powerless and fruitless (Dr 
Wertz, (Jowerr]), nor again = deceitful, fallax 
(Grotius). The yéyovey, as distinguished from the 
simple jv or even éyevero, expresses the secure con- 
sciousness of an accomplished, unassailable fact. In 
the original the subject of the dependent clause is by 
a Greck idiom attracted as object into the principal 
clause.* 

3. (V. 2.) But having before suffered, &c.— 
The cause of an idle babbler is one for which he 
does not submit to suffering, and still less, when he 
has just with difficulty surmounted one trial, does he 
again joyfully appear for the same cause, especially 
in a new conflict. A deep earnestness in suffering, 
and yet, along with that, an unwearied alacrity and 
fidelity in his calling, showed Paul to be a man 
yhose appearance the Thessalonians needed only to 
tecall (des o%Sare), in order to perceive the vanity 
of the suspicions alleged against him. Of what sort 
these were, may be inferred from Acts xvii. 6, 7: 
ingleaders, flatterers of the people, ambitious per- 
sons who sought their own advantage.—On the 
sufferings hic the Apostle, immediately before 
\Zpomady.) hig arrival in Thessalonica, had endured 





* | And so in our English Version ; whereas the German 
‘hus’ Ye knou that our ent-ance hath, &o.—J. La} 
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at Philippi, see Acts xvi. 12 sqq. Pauladdsi fps 
odévres, insullingly treated (comp. Mait. xxii. 6 ; 
Luke xviii, 22), not so much because rpomdo xe like 
mdoxew is a vox media (LUNEMANN), but because 
with his strong sense of right he had peculiarly felt 
the treatment received by him at Philippi to be 
arbitrary and unjust; see Acts xvi. 37. To such 
slight features even extends the harmony between 
the Acts and our Epistles. 

4. We were bold in our God &c.—rap- 
pnowd¢eoSai, once again in Paul’s writings, Eph. vi. 
20, and in like manner of the preaching of the gos- 
pel; frequently in the Acts, and indeed, except ch. 
xviii. 26, only of Paul from his conversion onwards, 
chb.. ix. 27, 28; xiii. 46; xiv.3; xix. 8; xxvi. 26. 
Freedom and boldness in testimony was therefore a 
prominent characteristic of this Apostle. OLSHAUSEN : 
moppnola is the outward expression of wAnpodopia 
(ch. i. 5). Moreover, mappnoid¢eodar is not here = 
fo speak or preach freely, so that Aadjoo: should be 
an explanatory infinitive resolvable by: so that (DE 
Werte, Kocu, [E.iicorr: so as to speak] ), or an in- 
finitive of the purpose: in order that (Schott); but, 
as in Acts iii. 46 [?] and xxvi. 26, = to act wiih free: 
dom and alacrity, and AaAjaot is simply an infinitive 
of the object (Liinemann), as in v. 4 morevdiveu. | Anc 
so ALFORD, who translates: We were confident. Eu- 
Licott, on the other hand, comparing Eph. vi. 20 
and Acts xxvi. 26, agrees with Dz Werrr in think 
ing that ‘‘the idea of bold speech, even though 
reiterated in AwAfjoas, can scarcely be excluded.”’— 
J. L.] We had, says Paul, this rappnola, not ‘n 
ourselves, especially after such experiences, but 
in our God (in whom, as in our spiritual life-ele- 
ment, we live and labor; see ch. i. 1, Doctrinal and 
Ethical, 1). Not merely was it no idle babbler witk 
whom the Thessalonians had to do; it was not, 
speaking generally, any mere man, but God; and 
this God Paul dares to call kis God, because God 
visibly owned him, and the Thessalonians perceived 
in their conscience (2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11) that ip the 
power of God Paul spoke and acted. Therefore also 
he purposely adds: the gospel of God; he had not 
brought to them any empty talk, nor any kind of 
man’s word whatsoever (see v. 13), but the glad 
tidings which God Himself will have proclaimed in 
the world, Comp, on 7d evayyéAtoy Tod Seod Hxeg. 
Note 4 to ch. i. 8, 6 Adyos rod kupiov. Why Paul 
does not say: in Christ, the gospel of Ohrist, but in 
God, of God, see Doctr. and Eth., 8. 

5. In much contention.—As Paul had testified 
of the Thessalonians, ch. i. 6, that they received the 
word in much affliction with joy of the Holy Ghost, 
so here he can testify of himself that in much con- 
tention, with joy in God, he had published the same. 
*Ayov, not outward and inward contention ([CHry- 
sostom, Bisnop Haru], OrsHausen, |Jownrr|), but 
the contention of outward suffering only, Phil. i. 80 
(De Werre, and most ).* 

6. (V. 38.) For our exhortation is &c.—The 
verb to be supplied in v. 8 is not 4v but, as Acdod- 
bev of v. 4 shows, éoriv. Paul confirms (ydp) the 
statement as to his entrance at Thessalonica by a 

* (Including Linemann, ALForD, ELLicoTr, VAUCHAN. 
Yet, since there seems to have been no violent resistance ta 
the preachers at Thessalenica, prior to the sudden outbreak 
which led to their immediate departure from the city (Acts 
xvii, 5-10), it is not well thus to restrict the reference. Comp, 
Paul’s use of the word at Col. ii. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim, 
iv. 7. FRITZscHE and many (LUNEMANN says, most) under: 


stand the word here of tl:e Apostle’s cares and sorrows 
Why not take in both the inward experience, and the out 


, | ward ?—J. L.] 
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staternent de toto perpetuogue more suo (BENGEL). 
But since this general witness to himself might again 
also be called in question, people at Thessalonica 
knowing nothing from their own observation of his 
ministry elsewhere, it was necessary for him to 
establish this point likewise by again enlarging, v. 5 
sqq., on the spirit and method of his labors in 
Thessatunica. Similarly Jesus: If ye believe not me, 
my witness of myself, at least believe my works that 
are done amongst you (John x. 38; xiv. 1). 

7. Our exhortation [German: Predigt, = 
preaching, discourse]. Very well Linemann: mapd- 
«Anois is a calling to. address ; and, according to the 
different relations to which this address is applied, 
the word undergoes modifications of its meaning. 


In the case of sufferers it is consolation; directed. 


toward a moral or intellectual need, it is exhortation 
and encouragement. Now, since even the first 
evangelical proclamation consists in exhortation and 
encouragement, to wit, in the summons to renounce 
sin and lay hold of the offered salvation (comp. 2 
Cor. v. 20), mapdkA. might also be used generally of 
the preaching of the gospel; whether objectively of 
the contents of the discourse, or subjectively of the 
preaching itself. So here; see v. 4. BrNGEL: ¢o- 
tum preconium evangelicum [ passionuin dulcedine 
tinctum, as Bengel adds.—J. L.]; Ousnausen: the 
work generally of Christian teaching, Paul uses 
this expression and not evayyéAuoy (ch. i. 5), Adyos, 
knpvyywa (1 Cor. ii, 4), or such like terms, because 
here the question is about the preaching, not in so 
far as it is a proclamation, but as it wins and trans- 
forms the hearers.* 

8. Not of delusion, nor yet of uncleanness, 
por in guile.—éx marks the source from which the 
preaching proceeds; év, the way aud manner in 
which it is performed. The Apostle names two 
sources, one on the side of knowledge and doctrine, 
aAdyn, and one on the side of disposition, axadapoia. 
He first repels the reproach, as if the Christian faith 
preached by him were a superstition, a chimera, 
and he himself an enthusiast or a babbler, like the 
sorcerers or magicians (CuRysost.). Opposed to this 
is the fact, v. 4, that he had been entrusted with the 
sospel by God. With an ov8¢—a stronger disjunctive 
than ovre (8¢ and re), like our nor yet, stronger 
than nor (comp. Winer, p. 482)—Paul passes to the 
second point. “AxaSapoia, impurity, commonly in 
the sense of unchastity (Rom. i. 24; 2 Cor. xii. 21; 
Gal. y. 193; Col. iii. 5), but also moral filth and un- 
cleanness generally (Rom. vi. 19); here either an 
impure mind, foul motives in general, or perhaps it 
answers better to our sordid [schmutgig], specially= 
covetousness, selfishness (comp. ch. iv. 7; Eph. iv. 
19; v. 3). Bencu.: dxad. est, ubi fructus carnis 
queeritur, cf. Phil. i. 16, odx ayvas.—ddros, craft, 
fraud, all kinds of dishonest tricks for cheating and 
ensnaring. It adds to the impure design the impure 
means for its accomplishment, and so lies in like 

‘manner on the practicil side. Whilst, therefore, for 
the reading od5¢ there may be alleged the difference 
of the prepositions, yet on internal grounds oie is 
perfectly justifiable (comp. Winer, p. 436 sq. [and 


* (Hipicorr : wapaéxAnots is “ perhaps distinguishable ” 
frew S5ax74 and didackadia, “as directed more to the feel- 
tugs than the understanding.” Jowerr: ‘The two senses 
of napaxdyots, exhortation and consolation, so easily passing 
into one another (compare v. 11), are suggestive of the exter- 
nal state of the early Church, sorrowing amid the evils of 
the world, and needing as its first lesson to be comforted ; 
nnd not less suggestive of the first lesson of the Gospel to 


‘he individu.’ soul, of peace in believing.”’—J. L.] 
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Critical Note 7]). In the antithesis likewise, v. 4, 
&xasapotc and déAos are taken together in the sen 
tence with ofrws, since avdpémois dpéokoyTes answers 
to ddros and deG TH SonimudCoyT: tas tapdias to 
&kaSapola. Soin the confirmatory verses 5 and 6 
the Adyos KoAakelas answers to déAos, the mpddacis 
mAcovetias and (yrodyres 2 avSpdtav Sdtav to aka 
Sapota, The proof of v. 1,in particular, that is given 
in v. 8, lies in od« ex mAdyns, answering to Kevh of 
v. 1; but the confirmatory sentence, just like ch. i. 
8, goes beyond that which it confirms, since with 
ovdé the Apostle adds new considerations, which are 
then again themselves confirmed and carried fur- 
ther in v. 5 sqq. This view is supplementary to 
Note 6. 

9. (V. 4.) According as—so.—KaSds, con- 
formably to the fact that; ofrws, according to that 
very rule: agreeably to the grace conferred and obli- 
gation laid upon us (LUNEMANN). 

10, Approved.— Aoxiud(ewv means, first, to try, 
test, scrutinize; so at the close of our verse, and 
commonly in the New Testament, e.g. ch. v. 21; 1 Tim. 
iii. 10, and often ; and then also of the result of the 
trial: to regard as tried, fit, worthy, and to choose 
accordingly for a position (1 Cor. xvi. 3); hence in the 
next place generally, to value, prize.* So here, and 
similarly Rom. i. 28. Paul-does not in this mean to 
assume any worthiness of his own, as the Greek 
interpreters (Curysostom, THEoPHYLACT, GicUMEN 
1us) from their dogmatic standpoint charactevisticaliy 
explain. Rather his aim is just this, to exalt his 
authority as from God (similarly 1 Tim. i. 12). He 
would have it understood that, so far is he from 
preaching human heresy, or considering himself out 
of his own fancy called to be a preacher (é« mAdyns, 
y. 8), it is rather God Himself who, according to His 
gracious purpose (Grotius, Perit, LUNEMANN, andeven 
TuEovorer | ALrorD: free choice] ) has vouchsafed to 
him the distinction of being entrusted with the glad, 
heavenly messuge to the world. So in the apodosis 
with ofrws the main emphasis lies on Ses in oppo- 
sition to év3pdérois. Comp. v. 2 and note 4 ; observe 
also the impressive sonorousness of the expres- 
sion. The perfect Sedox. marks what has hap- 
pened once for all, the security of it as a 
matter of fact. At the close of the verse Paul 
purposely uses the same word once again; he knows 
himself to be the object of a continuous Divine 
Soxiudev. There dor, is, to try, to examine; yet 
perhaps not without an accompanying intimation of 
favorable judgment. In the translation we have 
sought to indicate this, as well as the identity of the 
verbs.+ ThorevSjvat, infinitive of the object, deno- 
ting that which was vouchsafed to Paul. So Rom. i. 28. 
On Paul’s frequent construction of moreverdar, see 
Winer, p. 205. That Paul, moreover, here includes 
Silvanus and Timothy is obvious from the plurals 
xapdias and uxds, v. 8, as Linewann properly 
remarks against Dx Werrr, who appeals to v. 7 [6], 
améorodor; but see Note 16. Of course, however, 
Paul speaks primarily and chiefly of himself. } 

11. (V. 4.) Not as pleasing men.—‘Ns before 
the participle gives it a subjective character, that of 
the conception and intention: We speak not with 


* [ExiicorT states the gradation thus : (a) to put fo the 
test; (b) to choose after testing ; (c) to approve of what is 
so tested. ‘This might perhaps be improved by tramsposing 
(b) and (c).—J. L.] 

+ {German : von Gott werlh geachtet-—der unsere Herzen 
wertiie: (pritfel).—J. L.] 

t[And, at most, he for them, not they of themselves 
~—J.L] 
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the thought of pleasing men, and so winning them 
with guile (ev d5éA@, v. 3), but to please God who 
searcheth our hearts, and so knows and judges even 
impure designs (€ a«adapatas, v. 8), Comp. Gal. 
i. 10.—[Aurorp: ‘ &péorovres, in the strict sense of 
the present tense: going about to please, striving to 
please.’—J. L.] 

12, (V. 5.) For we.—On the logical relation, 
expressed by ydp, of v. 5 sqq. to what precedes, see 
Notes 6 and 8 (at the end). 

13. Used we words of flattery Xe.—Ifyve- 
goa év, of things ch. i. 5, here of persons (comp. 1 
Tim. iv 15) =versare in ve, to engage in any matter, be 
occupied therein. The flattering words thus answer 
to dvSpdmros dpéonovres, V. 4 (Carvin: Whoever 
will please men, must basely flatter), and to ddAos, v. 
$ (Curysostom: We flattered not, as deceivers, who 
desire merely to draw people to themselves, and 
rule them), For the fact that he had not flattered 
them, Paul appeals to the recollection of his readers 
themselves: as ye know ; but for what follows, that he 
had had no selfish aims, he can only appeal to God, 
who knoweth the heart: @od ts witness! Comp. 
Rom. i. 9; Phil. i, 8. This appeal answers to Sed 
TO SoryudCovrs rds Kapdias judy (v. 4), as the repel- 
ling of the insinuation, that his mind had been set 
on earthly good and human glory (v. 6), answers to 
Seq dpéorew, v. 4, and ode e dkadapolas, Vv. 8. 
{TAcovetla corresponds to &«aSapola, as in ch. iv. 6, 
7; Eph. iv. 19; v. 3. Wpdépacis (from mpodalyw, 
not mpdpnuc), properly, what appears; hence the 
pretext, behind which one hides his real thought, an 
vxeuse; so here parallel with Adyos: My speech 
was neither a word of flattery, nor a fair pretext, a 
plausible form for covetous ends. 

1d (V. 6.) Nor sought we glory.—Znroivres 
likewise is dependent on éyevfjSnuev, and parallel 
to év Adyw KOA., ev mpopdoe: wreovetias. Such a 
change of structure is truly Pauline (comp. Rom. xii. 
9 sqq.). As to the thought, there is a close connee- 
tion with the latter point, as of ambition with ava- 
rice. On ef dvdpdrwy détay, comp. Johnv. 41, 44, 

15. Neither from you, nor from others.— 
In vy. 5, 6 there are, first, three mutually codrdinate 
ove, then two subordinate to the clause of the last 
of these three, since odre a’ budy Ke. distributes 
the e avSpdérwy. *Armd, essentially = éx, brings to 
view the special source as distinct from the general.* 
From others, with whom we might perhaps have 
sought honor for ourselves through your conversion 
(comp. ch. i. 8, 9). Erroneously Brnern: Qué nos 
admirati essent, si nos superbius tractassemus. 

16. (V. 7 [6].)} When we might have used 
authority [or, been burdensome] as Christ's 
Apostles.—The participle durduevor is subordinated 
to (yrobyres, and is resolvable by although. Ev Bdpe 
elvat: to be of weight, to appear important, dignified, 
to assume consequence, Against the connection, Trwo- 
norEr, Ewan, and others: to be burdensome = 
éwiBapeiv, Vv. 9. °AmdoroAot, so far as it refers also 

* [So LUNEMANN, and similarly Atrorp (éx, the abstract 
ground ; ad, the concrete object ;—a distinction on which he 
Insists against Exnicorr, who pronounces it “ artificial and 
precarious.”’) That of Scnorz, assented to by OLsHAUsSEN 
und BLooMFIELD, that é« marks the immediate source, dé 
the mediate, is rejected by LUNEMANN as here impossible. 
But, even if the two prepositions must be regarded in this 
place as synonymous, it is desirable that the translation 
should indicate the change, Wrnster and WitxrNson : 
“derived from men, whether tendered on your part or on 
tke part of others.”’—J. 1.) 

+ (The latter half of vy. 6in our English Version is in 
Wuther’s Bible attached to y. 7.—J. L.J 

t/Mackniaur adopts the rendering of the English mar- 





to Silvanus and Timothy (see Note 10, at the end) 
is used in the wider sense, asin Acts xiv. 4, 14 of 
Paul and Barnabas. But perhapsthe old rule holds 
here: A potiori fit denominatio. As Christ's 
Apostles, as messengers and envoys (ambassadois) of 
the Anointed King of the whole world, solemnly ap- 
pointed by God (Acts xvii. 8, 7), they might have 
stepped forth with dignity. Dzcit Paulus se adeo 
abfuisse ab inani pompa, a jactantia, a fastu, ut 
legitimo etiam jure suo cesserit, guod ad vindicandam 
autoritatem pertinet (CALVIN). 

17, (V. 7.) But we were found gentle in the 
midst of you.—Eyev}Syyey answers to the éyerhS. 
of v. 5. “Hams (from &rw, elmoy, whence then 
vitos, infans) properly, affable, mild, kind, loving 
(comp. 2 Tim, ii. 24). Suavissimum vocabulum, da 
parentibus preecipue et de medicis dict solitum 
(BrneEL), PEv peow due, in the midst of you, sur 
rounded by you, as a teacher by his pupils, a mothe 
by her children, a hen by her chickens (BENGEL). 
It marks the centre of a group or society, drawing 
all eyes to itself (comp. Acts 1.15; Luke ii. 46; 
Matt. xviii, 2): So that ye have all seen and ex: 
perienced it (Kocr), Rigexnpacn].* Even this loving 
demeanor of the Apostle might be interpreted as 
flattery (v. 5), and so Paul confutes this reproach 
by showing it to be a perversion of his virtue into a 
fault, Then by the fuller description, ds ty &c., of 
this his tender and devoted love, he at the same time 
confutes the other reproach (vv. 5, 6) of his having 
been selfish or ambitious. 

18. As a nurse would cherish her own 
children.—Before és there should be a point with 
the force of our colon,+ so that as answers to ofrws 
of v. 8. The sentence after és is an explanation at- 
tached to what precedes by asyndeton, as in ch. i. 8; 
ii. 9, yet so that here also again the explanatory 
sentence contains at the same time an advance, an 
enlargement of the thought. Tpogds, nourisher, she 
who suckles ; here not a nurse, but the mother her- 
self, as appears from t& éauvris rékva, in which 
moreover, especially with this arrangement of the 
words (comp. v. 8; otherwise v. 11), there exists the 
climactic intimation, her own children (see ALEX, 
Burrmann, G'rammatik des neutestamentlichen Spra- 
chgebrauchs, 1859, p. 97). With Stier, we have also ~ 
expressed both in the version. { The figure of the 
mother (comp. Gal. iv. 19; Is. Ixvi. 13; xlix. 15) is 
still tenderer than that of the father (v. 11), but ia 
here chosen especially for this reason, because truly 
a nursing mother with her child seeks not profit or 
honor, but is wholly bent on bestowing (not receiv- 
ing) love. @dAzew likewise is a tender expression ; 
properly to warm, then, like fovere, to foster and 
cherish (Eph, v. 29; comp. Deut. xxii. 6, LXX). 


gin, but understands the Apostle to speak of his right to 
exact both obedience and maintenance. Perhaps, however, 
the other phrase, to be burdensome, no less admits of 
either reference, and it has the advantage of prederving— 
somewhat too strongly, indeed—the verbal affinity between 
vv. Gand 9. Comp. Critical Note 12.—J. L.] 

*[Atrorp aid Exxricorr find in év péow tudy “a hint 
at the absence of all assumption of authority, ‘as cre of 
yourselves,’ ” and cite Crrysosrom, Q‘oumEnius, and 
Zancutivs to the same effect.—J. L.] 

t [But see Critical Note 15.—J. L.] 

t [wie eine sdugende Mutter thre eigenen Kinder pfleget. 
Itis obvious, however, that the maternal relation is indicated 
solely by the éauris réxva, and is not at all necessarily im- 
plied in tpopds. Aveusting, Serm. de Ps. lxxii. 24 (Ixxiiik 
23): ‘¢Apostolus vero, germano et pio caritatis affectu, et 
nutricis personam suscepit, dicendo, fovet; et matris, ad- 
dendo, filios suos. Sunt enim nutrices foventes quidem sed 
non filios suos: item sunt matres nutricibus dantes, nor 
foventes filios suos.””—J. L.] 


CHAPTER II. 1-12. 


19. (V. 8.) So, being affectionately desirous 
of you, we were willing.—‘Oueipduevor, supported 
here by the best manuscripts, occurs in the New Tes- 
tament only here, and but seldom elsewhere, in the 
LXX, &c.; in meaning it is = iuelpecSar (Recepta), 
and, like this, probably an enlarged form of pelpe- 
vat, which should perhaps be distinguished from 
the ordinary weipecSa: (see Passow), and is used by 
Nicander in the sense of the common ime/pecSat(comp. 
Winer, p. 92) = ardently to long aftersany one, to 
love tenderly.*—Evdoxoipey is the imperfect with- 
out augment, as frequently ; WiNER, p. 66: we were 
pleased, were cheerfully ready, took delight therein 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 8; Rom. xv. 26). In vv. 7 and 8 
one feels in word and figure the tender heartiness 
and sweet breath of a first, fresh love, such as be- 
comes the firstling of the apostolical Epistles. 

20. To impart unto you &c.—Meradodva: 
stands emphatically forward, in order to mark the 
love as one altogether giving, imparting. The two 
objects of weradovva are joined to one another ascen- 
sively by not only—but also, so that the second is 
held up as the one of greater importance for the con- 
nection (rodro we?(oy éxelyov, CHRYSOSTOM). ‘EauTay, 
moreover, is opposea to rod Seov, and the Apostle 
means to say: We were willing not only to fulfil our 
official service, entrusted to us by God, in delivering 
to you His gospel, but there was formed also a per- 
sonal relation of the most devoted love, in conse- 
quence of which we were ready to sacrifice to you 
our own life.t [Wersster and WiLKINSon: ‘ ‘not 
only that which you could share without loss to me, 
but that which I must lose in giving; * or. ‘not only 
that which I held in trust for others, had in charge 
to give, but that which was most my own.’ ”’—J. L.] 
The latter point was here the main thing, over 
against the imputations of covetousness and ambi- 
tion. The comparison with the mother has reference 
to this personal love, which is therefore still made 
specially prominent in the additional clause with 
dfor: (stronger and more distinctive than 67), which 
assigns the motive. How far now Paul with his atten- 
dants willingly gave up his own life to the Thessa- 
lonians, he shows hiniself by an example in v. 9, which 
is joined to what precedes, by ydp, and is therefore 
illustrative of it. At the risk of health and life, he 
performed along with his preaching strenuous 
manual labor day and night, that he might be 
burdensome to no one, just as a mother day and 
night with much labor and self-sacrifice cherishes 
her little child. Add to this, that the Apostle—and 
it is of himself that he speaks at least primarily— 
was probably of a weak and sickly constitution (2 
Cor. x. 10; xii. 5 sqq.), and we shall the better under- 
stand how much there was here of a petadodva: rhv 
Yuxhv. Meradodva is indeed zeugmatic, since out 
of it only the simple dovva: must be supplied to ras 
Yuxas (comp. Matt. xx. 28); but such constructions 
are frequent enough (see WinmER, p. 548). On éavray= 


*(Ex.icort prefers to regard peipoyat as an apocopated, 
and ouetpouac as a late and perhaps strengthened, form of 
twecpouor, To the derivation from petpoyar, Worps- 
worrTH objects the aspirated 6, and he adheres strongly to 
THEOPHYLACT’s account of the word as from ouod and eipw, = 
“ gpogdedeuevor, bound to, twined together with you, and 
clinging to you.” —J. L.] ; 

+ [Our German, after Luther, gives Leben for puxds; 
and this interpretation is given by very many, including 
the English margin ; comp. i John iii. 16, &c. But says 
Enaicotr: There is ‘‘perhaps a fiint reference to the 
deeper meaning of Wvx%, as pointing {to the centre of the per- 
sonality—our lives and souls (Fell), our very existences, and 
all things pertaining to them.”—J. L.] 
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juav abt@v, see WINER, p. 186. [BENGELs para 
phrase: Anima nostra cupiebat quasi immeare in 
animam vestram—and similarly Curysosrom: rag 
Wuxas cis duds KevOoa, effundere—though suitable ta 
peradodvat, is opposed to the ydp of v. 9. and per- 
haps also contains a thought not quite apostolic, and 
only in seeming accord with the figure of the mother, 
since not the suckling as such, but the Sdamew is the 
tertium comparationis. To think of the gospel as 
the milk, according to 1 Pet. ii. 2; comp. Heb. v. 18 
(Dz Werte, Liinemann, and others), is quite as little 
in keeping, since it is really not the Apostle’s gos- 
pel, but is expressly called the gospel of God, and 
since for that very reason, as has been pointed out, 
this consideration does not enter into the com 
parison with a mother. In peradodva ras Wuyds 
the exposure of the life in danger and persecutions 
is commonly thought of; nor is this excluded, 
since v. 9 contains merely an illustrative example, 
such as was required by the context, and was fitted 
to repel the imputation of covetousness and am. 
bition, —RIGGENBACH. | 

21. (V. 9.) For ye remember our toil and 
travail.—Mvypovedere, more sonorous than ofdare 
(vv. 1, 2, 5, 11); here with an accusative; ch. i, 3, 
with a genitive—On ydp, see Note 20. [The 
reference of ydp to Hmor eyerhdnuer, Vv. 7, is too 
remote; that to dyarnrol juiv éeyevhdnte (Linge 
MANN),unsuitable —RiGGENBACH. | Kézos is strength. 
ened by the addition of pdxSos,* as at 2 Thess, 
iii, 8 (a verse which agrees almost verbally with 
ours), and 2 Cor. xi. 27. The expressions in their 
connection denote the most strenuous bodily labor 
at bis handicraft as oxnvomods (Acts. xviii. 3), a 
maker of tents out of leather or cloth for shep- 
herds, travellers, soldiers, dc. (Winer, Real- 
worterbuch II. pp. 218,725). This komos and pdxdos | 
is now explained iu a. sentence appended, as in vy. 7, 
by asyndeton (yap after yuerés being spurious), in 
which the emphasis lies on what stands foremost, 
vurrds Kat nuepas epyaCouevor, aS in v. 8 on Tas 
éavray wuxas. And now, as éxnpviapey eis duds 7d 
evaryyéAtov Tov Seod plainly answers to 7d evaryyéALov 
Tov eov of v. 8, so does yuntds nad aucpas 
épyaCduevor to Tas éavray wuxds, so that there 
accrues from this a new and more precise confir- 
mation of our view of the yéo and of peradodva 
Tas éavTav wuxds. 

22. Working night and day.—Epyd¢eoSa1, 
of manual labor, as ch. iv. 11, and often. We 
[Germans] say day and night, as jépas Kal vurrds, 
Luke xviii. 7; Acts ix. 24, and frequently in the 
Apocalypse ; but elsewhere, and always in Paul’s 
usage [both in his letters and speeches, ch. iii. 10; 
2 Thess, iii. 8; 1. Tim. v. 6; 2. Tim, i. 8; Acts xx, 
31; xxvi. 7.—J. L.], vunrds kal quepas or vdKra Kal 
juepav, because the Jews, as also the Athenians, be- 
gin the civil day with the evening. Here this order 
is emphatic,t because night-work is the more un- 
usual and irksome. We are not, therefore, to sup- 
pose that Paul preached ail day, and performed 





*(Exuicorr: ‘“‘ The former perhaps marks the toil on the 
side of the suffering it involves (see on 1 Tim. iv. 10), the 
latter, as derivation seems to suggest (connected with péyus. 
and perhaps allied to péyas, see Pott, Hiym. Forsch. Vol. I 
p. 283), on the side of the magnitude of the obstacles it ha 
to overcome.” Nearly opposite to this is Wordsworth: 
‘¢The former word expresses energy of action, the other 
indicates patience in bearing.”? Axrorp: “No distinction 
ean be established.”’—J. L.] 

t {So Atrorp. But the correctness of the remark may 
be questioned, since Paul, as is mentioned above, observed 
the same order everywhere else.—J. I..J 
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manual labor in the ni/ht-time; on the contrary, the 
latter occupation filleé up also a good part of the 
Gay, as on the other hand he preached likewise at 
night (Acts xx. 7); but, generally, day and night is, 
as with us, a vivid expression for without intermission 
(comp. especially Rev. xx. 10). 

23. That we might not be burdensome to 
any of you, by his having to care for my support. 
So little did the Apostle seek any profit from the 
Thessalonians, that he sought not even the neces- 
saries of life from them but earned them for himself, 
that his intercourse with them might on his part be 
altogether one of giving. Jn hac etiam parte jure 
suo obstinuit (CaLvIn; comp. Note 16). For the 
mattcr in question, comp. Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34; 
1 Cor. iv. 12; ix. 7 sqq.; 2 Cor. xi. 8 sqq.; Phil. 
wv. 10 sqq., and Doctr. and Eth., 5.—On kxnpirrew 
eis, see Winer, p. 191.* 

24. (V. 10.) Ye are witnesses and God.— 
The Apostle having in three sentences with odhm— 
GAG (vv. 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 9) confuted the re- 
proaches cast upon him, and which are summed up 
in the fewest words in v. 8—having shown that his 
doctrine is not an idle delusion, but the gospel of 
God, and that he himself has labored, not from 
selfish motives of covetousness and ambition, nor 
with impure methods of craft and flattery, but in 
the sight of God and with the most devoted love— 
he now at last opposes to that a brief, positive 
sketch of his ministry, and for this he again appeals 
to the Thessalonians and God as witnesses (comp. 
vy. 5), by way of giving to his assertion so much the 
more of the impressive earnestness of truth. Men 
must witness for his manner of acting; God wit- 
nesses, in his conscience and theirs, for his inward 
disposition. This explanatory sentence likewise is 
added by asyndeton (comp. vv. 7, 9), a construction 
to which in the present instance the liveliness of 
emotion also vontributes. 

25. How holily, and righteously, and un- 
blamably, &c.—‘Ociws, with perceptible, inward 
reverence of God; Sikafws, with due consideration 
of men, leaving and giving to every one his own 
(comp. Eph. iv. 24; Tit. ii. 12 ;Luke i. 75; Tit. 
i. 8]);+ Guéurrws, unblamably, irreproachably in 
the whole deportment—the negative side to the two 
positive ones (Linemann), especially to diatws 
(Otsnausen). This qualification Paul adds, because 
reproaches had been case upon him.t [Brnerrn and 
others: toward themselves, in order to get the three 
references to God, men, themselves as in Tit, ii, 12; 
but this is here icadmissible, since all is referred to 
buiy tots morevover— dolws assigning merely the 
religious ground of the behavior toward the be- 
lievers.—RiGGENBACH.] It is commonly not enough 
considered, that we have here before us, not adjec- 
tives, but adverbs (comp. Acts xx. 18., mas éyevdunv 
peyY duov); Paul is not speaking of his walk, his 
entire personal bearing (De Wrrrz, Hormann)— 
otherwise we must have had dgo1o, de. (comp. oior, 


* (But Winer there reverts to Lurumr’s wnter euch, in- 
stead of the preferable an of previous editions; and AUBER- 
LEN’s own version has simply the dative: verkitndigten wir 
euch. It may also be noted here that, for eis twas, the Cod. 
Sin. a prima manu reads vyiv.—J. L.] 

{ [BrenexL: Sancte in rebus divinis, juste erga homines— 
the classical distinction between ociws and Sixaiws, but not 
always to be pressed in the N. T.—J. L.] 

t [Evuicorr: ‘‘ Perhaps it is safer to say that ocfws and 
dtxatws form on the positive side a compound idea of holy 
purity and righteousness, whether towards Gol or towards 
men, while auéurtw; states on the negative side the general 
blamelassness in both asvec # apd relations ’—J T..] 


we 














ch. i. 5)—but of the manner of his dealing with the 
believers (Winer, p. 418). 

26. To [for] you who believed.—iyiy i 
simply the dative of direction or reference: to yor, 
toward you (De Wertz, Kocn) [not a dative of im 
terest: for your advantage,* nor yet of judgment 
appeared to you (GicumEnrtus and THKropHy.act, 
Catvin, Bexcr,, LunemMann); the adverbs in thal 
case would scarcely be admissible-—RiG¢GEnBacu. ].4 
The addition tots micrevovow, at first view apparently 
superfluous [Jowrrt], must here as at vy. 73 have its 
own ground and significance. The peuevers were 
told that their faith was credulity and superstition, 
that they had allowed themselves to be ensnared, 
abused, and misled by the stranger, and that this was 
now called faith. A similar way of talking to that 
nowadays, which confounds faith with opinion, 
notion, dim, baseless feeling. In opposition to thia 
Paul dwells with emphasis on the word faith in its 
true import, and shows how he had never abused 
their confidence in him and his word so as to in- 
dulge himself in impurity of any kind, but rather, 
honoring their faith as faith in God and His word, he 
had in all his proceedings kept holy what was holy, 
and had with all earnest men exhorted them to 
walk worthy of God. [Those, who explain the 
dative as a dative of judgment,} take rots moretor- 
ow restrictively: tametst aliis non ita videremur , & 
Benegt. Especially contrary to v. 13 (?).—RiGGEy. 
BACH. |— Eyevfdnmer, as in vv. 5,7; chap. i. 5. 

27. (V. 11.) Whilst we, as ye know, &c 
[Even as ye know how we,. &c.]—Kadames 
oldare is a parenthetical clause similar to raSws 
otdare of vv. 2, 5; + belongs to the following parti- 
cipial construction. This time the <Apostle putr 
kasawep for kades, Decause immediately after és 
occurs twice. The first ws belongs to eva exagror, 
and has here a strengthening force such as it carries 
also elsewhere in connection with €xaoros (see Pas- 
sow under €xagros), a usage very nearly akin to the 
connection of as with superlatives. The corrobora- 
tion eis €xaoros, of frequent occurrence in the New 
Testament, is found likewise in classic Greek (A. 
Burrmann, p. 105). With the double reénforcement, 
@s eis Exaoros, comp. Rev. xxi. 215 4wa ets Exaoros; 
Eph. v. 38: sets of nad’ Eva Exaoros. The partici- 
pial clauses, vv. 11, 12, show to what extent Paul 
behaved holily and righteously and unblamably to- 
ward the believers (v. 10), and we have therefore 
resolved the participles by in that.|| The main em- 


* [An interpretation suggested by Muscutvs, allowed by 
Bavnearten, and adopted by Exxiicorr (whose version, 
pares to you that believe, does not convey that idea).— 

t [The objection drawn from the adverbs tothe construc- 
tion of duty asa dat. judicti—a construction followed also 
by AurorD, who cites 2 Pet. iii. 14—is plausible only when, 
by an arbitrary rendering of the verb, as = oppeared, were 
thought, the idea of judgment is transterred to it from the 
dative.—J. L.J 

t (German: als Dativ des Vortheils = as a dative of in- 
terest. But this must be a misprint for Urthedls.—J. L.] 

§ [Sometimes also they restrict duty Trois meer. to auéun- 
tws (SYRIAC, THEODERET, GicumEnivs, CaLvin, &c.). The 
Greek order is this: ‘‘Ye are witnesses, and God, how 
holily and righteously and unblamably to (for) you wha 
believed we behaved.” Probably the precise import of the 
dative in this case must be left doubtful. Wr1icorr’s ob- 
jection to it as a dative of judgment, that “‘the Apostle 
would scarcely have appealed to God in reference to the 
judgment of the Thessalonians,’’ is by no means decisive, 
Solemnly to remind converts of their earliest conrictions 
and first love is a Scripture means of guarding them, or 
recovering them, from declension and apostasy. Womp. 
Gal. iv. 14,15; Rev. ii. 3,5; &c.—J. L.] 

l {in dem wir, wie thr ja wissel, &e.—J. Lu.) 
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phasis of the participial construction rests on the 
conclusion, es 7d mepurareiy dtiws, &c. (LiisEMANN), 
and yet so that Paul would in connection therewith 
lay stress on two other considerations: 1. That he 
had taken pains to hold every one in particular to 
this worthy walk, and hence the doubly strengthened 
éxactos ; 2. That for this end he had exerted all his 
force of speech, and hence the combination of the 
‘three sonorous yarticiples. The Apostle’s unblama- 
dle deportment towards the believers was shown in 
his exhorting every individual with the whole power 
of his address to nothing else but a walk worthy of 
God. This is simply the connection of v. 10 with 
vv. 11,12. The comparison with a father has refer- 
ence to all three points: a father keeps his children 
singly in his eye, and trains every one according to 
his individuality ; he employs all the force of exhor- 
tation in kindness and severity ; he would keep his 
children only to what is good, and to no evil of any 
kind. Here, where the question is not, as in vv. 7, 
8, about cevoted. love, but holy earnestness, Paul 
compares himself, not to a mother, but to a father. 
Paul never writes zautologically, but, even while re- 
peating similar thoughts, advances to new and wider 
points of view. [Interpreters in general do not 
agree with me in regarding kaddrep ol8ate as a ‘pa- 
renthesis, but take ofSare as a governing verb, on 
which s, apart from Eva éxacrov, is dependent. But 
since és is followed only by participles, they are 
obliged to supply the verbum jfinitum, and then, be- 
cause duds is afterwards added, jyathoaper, odX 
[ovx] aphxaper, &e., is supplied to eva exacroy 
(Pe.t, Scuort, and others), or to the entire clause 
ye (Beza, Grorius, Fuarr), or éyerfdnuev, from 
the previous context (BenceL, Linemany, [ ALForD, 
Worpsworrtu]), or, the supplement being left inde- 
terminate, an anacoluthon is assumed (DE Werrz, 
[Ectreorr]). With these grammatical inconveniences 
there is then connected also an erroneous and artifi- 
cial view of the logical relation of vv. 11, 12 to v. 
10, as that Paul speaks in v. 10 of his behavior 
generally ; in vv. 11, 12, for confirmation of that, 
of the discharge of his duty as a teacher in particu- 
lar (Dr Wertn, Koon, similarly Hormann); or that 
in proof of his own virtue he adduces the fact of 
his having exhorted the Thessalonians to virtue, it 
being here taken for granted that one, who has it so 
much at heart that others shall be virtuous, will be 
so himself (Liinmmann). Independently of other 
objectuns to these views, they would require a Kai 
after KaSdmep or after ds.—RIGGENBACH. | * 

98. Exhorted and encouraged and adjured. 
‘—tas is superfluous + after és eva Exacroy buay ; 
similar repetitions in the classics and also in the 
New Testament, Col. ii. 13; + Matt. viii. 1; and often 


* (Notwithstanding the above remarks, I adhere still to 
the ordinary construction of xa@dmep dare, ws Eva ExacTor, 
&c. The objections to it are more than counterbalanced by 
the exceeding awkwardness of the new arrangement pro- 
posed. As a parenthesis beionging to what follows it, 
xa0anep oidare would be strangely misplaced. It is also 
very improbable that any considerations of euphony de- 
termined the use of xaSdmep here, instead of Ka@us (vv. 2, 
43 ch. i. 5. See ch. ii. 13, cadwWs éorev aAnO@s). Perhaps it 
might rather be said, that the former was selected for the 
sake of still more strongly emphasizing the exactness of 
the correspondence between the personal and the official 
eonduct of the Apostle.—J. L.J 

t [It is wanting in Cod. Sin.—Exuicorr speaks of it as 
« “collective buds, serving still more clearly to define all 
that were included—a defining and supplementary accusa- 
tive, somewhat allied to the use of that case in the cxjya 
cad’ Odor Kat pépos.”—J. L.} 

t [Soine editions repeating duds after ovvefwomroryce. — 
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(Winer, p. 581). Tapaxadcis, to exhort generally; 
mapauvseiovat, kindly to encourage; papriperSas, 
earnestly and solemnly to obtest, like d:auapripecdar 
1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14; iv. 1. Benen: Mapa. 
kar, movet, wt facias aliquid (libenter); rapzanve., 
ut cum gauwdio; japtup., ut cum timore. The twa 
last participles really specify the twofold style end 
method of the wapaxadeiy, and may be also gram 
matically subordinated to it, as, for example, Suvdus 
vot of v. 7 [6] is subordinated to (yrodyres of v. 6, 
and Kwavdyrwy of v.16 to ph dpeckdyrwy Kad érav 
thoy of v.15 (comp. 2 Tim. i. 4). In favor of this 
are the facts, 1. that e’s rb meprmar. cannot depend 
on paprup., which must have either fa (1 Tim. v. 21} 
or the simple infinitive (2 Tim. ii. 14); 2. that duds 
is unsuitable to uaprup., which cannot have aia accu- 
sative of the person after it, except in the here inad- 
missible sense of taking one to witness. Perhaps 
the pleonastic buds is put after raparadodyres for the 
very purpose of separating the subordinate partici- 
pies from the superior one. Even as to form, wapa- 
gus. and waprup. belong together as of the middle 
voice, and are jointly distinguished from the active 
mapaxadouvres. Thus : We exhorted you with kindly 
encouragement as well as with earnest obtestation.* 
Comp., moreover, on the accumulation of participles 
Note 27.—The division of verses is here very 
unapt. + 

29, (V. 12.) That ye should walk in a manner 
worthy, &c.—Eis 7d repirar. is thus dependent on 
mapakad., and denotes the contents or object of the 
exhortation. [So also Ltnemann, who thinks, indeed, 
that e’s may be referred to all the three participles; 
but in that case eis must rather denote the purpose, 
as Dx Werre and Koon understand it.—Ricern- 
BACK. | 

With atiws rod Yeo0d tov Kadodytos comp. Eph. 
iv. 1: Gfiws ris KAngews, Col.i. 10: d&iws Tod Kuplou. 
The two ideas are here combined. Kadodyzos, pres- 
ent; because the kingdom and glory are still fu- 
ture, so that the call thereto, though it has already 
gone forth, yet continucs till the coming of Christ, 
when the kingdom and the glory shall be revealed 
(Linrmann).{ The participle is even half-subst@n- 
tival, like 6 Suduevos, ch. i. 10. 

30. Into his own kingdom and glory.— Mag- 
nificum syntheton (Buncxx). Not a hendiadys: 
kingdom of Lis glory, or glory of His kingdom 
(Koppx, OtsHavusEn, &c.); nor yet: earth/y kingdom 
(the Church) and heavenly glory (BAtMGARTEN-CRU- 
sIUS); nor is défa the glory of the Messianic king- 
dom (Dre Weve), but, since éavrot belongs also to 
déta, the glory of God, Rom. v. 2 (Linnemann). 
Comp. the closing doxology of the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘Eavrod is emphatic by position, as in v.7 [Wes- 
sTeR and Wi1LKinson: ‘implying a participation, or 
the most exalted fellowship and interest in the Divine 
blessedness.”—J. L.]. Paul would here again, at 
the end of the entire section as at its beginning (vv. 
2,4; see Notes 4 & 10), give prominence to the 


* [Similarly Periz: ‘Sin words both of encorragement 
and solemn admonition.””—It is quite probable tuut wapaxa- 
Aovy7es may draw the vuas to itself as being the generio 
word. But what is said above more thai that ix too confi- 
dently stated. Certainly there is not another instance in 
the New Testament of mapaxadéw (in the sense of exhortingt 
being followed, any more than papripoma, by eis 76, ‘The 
prevailing construction of the former also is with tva or an 
infinitive.—J. L.] 

{ [The Greek Testament begins v. 12 w'th «at waprvpé- 
pevor.—J. LJ 

ft [Vauenan: “ A reiterated sound, continued through 
the individual life.’—J. 1. 
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thought, that it is God with whom believers have to 
do, and of whom he had been the mere but honest 
instrument (hence the leading position of édafws in 
«, 10.—Comp. v. 18). 

Thus: God calls you to a participation in His 
own kingdom, which will appear at Christ’s advent, 
and in His own Divine glory, into which believers 
then enter through the change [of the living, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51.—J. L.] or through the (first) resurrection. 
It might be asked whether BactAefa here is not 
to be taken in the active sense = kingly dominion ; 
yet this signification of BactAela Tov Seov does not, 
to my knowledge, occur in the New Testament. But 
certainly the participation of Christians in the Baot- 
Aelia will really be a participation in the BaoAcdew. 
Their calling is indeed to be glorified (Rom. viii. 17), 
not, however, to be ruled over, but to the BaotAcvew 
or cuuBaotdcvery (Rom. v. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Tim. 
ii, 12; Rev. xx. 4, 6; xxii. 5).—The motive to a 
holy walk is therefore a double one, which yet again 
is but one and the same: Christians are to walk 
worthily, that is, they should regulate all their pro- 
ceedings and life-conduct in such a way as becomes 
1. the holy majesty of God, with whom by their 
calling they have fellowship: and 2. their own desti- 
nation, expressed in this calling, to a share in the 
full dignity, imperial and essential, of this same 
God. This pure light of glory excludes all impurity 
(comp. 1 Tim. i. 11)'7d edayyéAtoy rijs 5déys, in con- 
nection with the preceding verses, and 1 John ili. 3). 
This section also, like the one before it, thus closes 
with an eschatological outlook. And, in truth, there 
meets us here the high practical importance of the 
Christian hope. As in suffering it begets patience 
(ch. i, 8), so in actinw a holy walk. 


FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 1-12.) To the Thessalonians assailed 
on account of their faith Paul shows that there is 
something real about it, both in his case (vv. 1-12): 
and in theirs (vv. 13-16). As proof he here cites, 
nct miracles, as, for example, in Gal. iii. 5, but sim- 
ply the demonstration of the spirit and of power— 
what of Divine, self-evidencing light they had per- 
ecived in him, and experienced in their own hearts 
‘and consciences. It is worthy of note that the Gen- 
itile Apostle, in the very first Epistle written by him 
(for the Gentile world, insist) on this. And such is 
still to day the twofold evidence of Christianity in the 
midst of a world estranged from God, where so fre- 
gueptly all power, all culture, all historical life 
stands, or seems to stand, in opposition to the gos- 
pél:: the children of light, in whom, as nowhere else 
in the world, we perceive a perfect and blessed life 
(Matt. v. 14-16; Phil. ii. 15), and the purifying and 
guickening Divine influences which we experience in 
ourselves trom the gospel (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 

2. Our section is rich in self-praise, which, how- 
ever, @evelops itself rather, step by step, as self- 
defence. A servant of Christ owes it, not so much 
to himself as his Master and his cause, to clear him- 
self of unjust imputations, whenevcr they threaten 
to t-nder the progress of the gospel, and prejudice 
the faith and love of the brethren. How in such a 
case one sluld express and demean himself may be 
learned fram Paul, who first of all lets it be seen 
that be jis Divinely certain of his cause, and is con- 
scious of having acted with self-denial in the power 
of God and ‘ketore the eyes of God, and then also 
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he appeals freely to human testimony. The Loré 
knows how, by means of the oppositiors of the 
world or other humbling experiences, so to dispose 
his servants inwardly, that when circumstances are 
such that the ends of the Divine kingdom require it, 
they can and ought to speak of themselves ina way, 
that to the judgment of a merely natural morality 
appears as self-praise. Here belongs also, for exam 
ple, the fact that John distinguishes himself as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved; here belong many ex 
pressions in the Psalms and passages of Daniel, as 
ch. i, 17-20; ix. 2, 3; 2 Cor. x.-xiii. 

8. Our section is a true pastoral mirror.* In 
the first and larger balf (vv. 1-9) are two principal 
points of view, one of which concerns the cause, 
the doctrine; the other the individual, in respect 
partly of his inner motives, partly of his manner 
of acting and speaking. 1. For what concerns 
the doctrine, we must be able to testify that it 
is no misleading error, no idle, impotent human 
invention of any sort, that we preach, but the 
gospel of God, the glad tidings which God Himself 
would have to be published to men. We speak in 
the consciousness, and in the power, of a Divine 
commission, not as those who are enthusiastic for 
some self-contrived, human system, and such like, 
nor as idle babblers believing nothing. 2. For 
what concerns, a. the disposition and purpose 
in the discharge of the office, we know that we 
are free from impure motives of avarice and am- 
bition, for we prosecute our work for souls in the 
continual presence of Him who knows the heart, and, 
to please whom, we have to prosecute it earnestly, 
and in fervent love to those entrusted to us. That 
we may offer no hindrance to the gospel, we wil- 
lingly forego the honor and profit that we might 
otherwise properly claim. We are not satisfied with 
the faithful fulfilment of what is officially prescribed, 
but voluntarily undertake additional toil and trouble 
of every kind. We spare not our health or our 
life, where the honor of our Lord and the salvation 
of souls are concerned. In short, instead of seeking 
aught for ourselves, the soul of our work is self- 
sacrificing love. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 6..As regards the means and manner of 
our working, we stand in no need of any sort of 
cunning or spurious pastoral shrewdness to draw the 
people to us, and secure for ourselves their respect. 
We never deal in flattering words. We aim not at 
all at pleasing men.—In the second half (vv. 10-12) 
Paul exhibits the ho’y and righteous behavior of a 
servant of Christ toward the believers, and shows how, 
1. so far as concerns the Church, this consists in not 
merely proclaiming the word generally, but in also 
bringing it near to individual souls, so that in this 
way the special care of souls is added to preaching. 
2. For what concerns the preacher himself, he should 
put forth all his strength, and in different ways, 
adapted to occasional circumstances, to individuals 
and spiritual conditions, point those committed to 
him to the right way. 8. With regard, finally, to 
the doctrine, it should aim at nothing else but to 
hold the hearers to what is good. But in Christianity 
that which is morally good has a thoroughly religious 
character. It is a walk worthy of God. Nor does 
even that exhaust the matter. It is not merely the 
relation of single souls, or even of che congregation, 
to God, that is to be held up to believers, but God 
has a kingdom, a corporate order of lite, in which 


* Comp. Lehrer- und Predigerspiegel 1 Thess. v4. 1-12 ix 
| ZELLER’S Monatsblatt von Beuggen, 1860, No, 10 saq. 
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He really shares His glory with the creature. To 
this kingdom, already founded in Christ, but to be 
first manifested at His advent, we are called. Our 
walk should bear in itself the stamp of our so high 
destiny. Weshould act from motives drawn from the 
kingdom and the glory. The preaching, therefore, 
must teach what the kingdom is, and what the glory 
{comp. my Discourse: de biblische Lehre von Reiche 
Gottes in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart [The 
Litle Doctrine of the Kingdom of God in its im- 
portance for the present tine], Basel, 1859). —Lastly, 
in our section there is this fact also to be particularly 
noticed, that the Apostle compares himself in his 
ministry to a father and a mother: the latter in the 
first half, the former in the second. The parental 
relation, that most original of all human relations 
(being preceded only by the conjugal), that image of 
God’s relation to men, is itself again the natural, 
God-given pattern for all other relations of superior 
and inferior, and so especially also for preachers and 
and pastors. A servant of Christ has in his own 
house a constant school for his office. What he 
feels and does for his own children, the same he 
should feel and do for his Church. Yet, not 
merely the earnestness of paternal love, but the ten- 
derness and self-sacrifice likewise of the maternal, 
is in the Apostle: He speaks of the parental rela- 
tion, not by way of making it the foundation of just 
claims, but with an eye to its obligations and perfor- 
mances. 


4, (V. 2.) It is worthy of remark thatin v. 2 | 


Paul does not say: we were bold in Christ, to speak 
unto you the gospel of Christ, but: im God, of 
God; and so throughout the entire section (see 
vy. 4, 8, 9, 12, 13). To obviate the objections of 
the Gentiles and Jews, he purposely reverts to the 
iltimate ground, still common more or less to them 
and Christians. Against Jesus Christ, that historical 
Person, they might bring forward the same excep- 
tions as against the Apostle himself; but God is His 
own immediate witness in the conscienices of all men. 
And this Divine witness of conscience was, and is, 
on the side of the gospel of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 
2; v.11). To this we too, in contending with the 
adversaries, must always again revert. We must 
connect Christ with God, Christianity with religion, 
that is, with the religious and moral nature of man 
in general, the positive and historical with the ideal 
‘comp. John vii. 17). 

5. (V. 5.) Twice in our short section does Paul 
call God to witness, vv. 5, 10, as he does in like man- 
ter also elsewhere, Rom. i. 9; Phil. i. 8 ; 2 Cor. i. 23; 
gomp. xi. 81; Rom. ix. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 7. A servant of 
‘Zod may often find himself in the same position, espe- 
cially when meeting assaults, and where the question 
is about dispositions and prayers. A parallel to 
this is presented by the Verily, I say unto you, which 
is found so frequently in the mouth of the Lord, in 
the Synoptists with a single, in John with a double, 
auhy. It was necessary for Him, in opposition to the 
unbelief or dulness of His hearers, to corroborate 
the often very paradoxical truth which he had to 
advance. Such assertions and protestations are ap- 
proaches to the oath, to which some of them come 
quite close, particularly 2 Cor. i. 2, 8, and therefore 
gontributions to the Scriptural view of the doctrine 
of the oath, and to the correct interpretation and 
application of Matt. v. 33-37; James v. 12. — 

6. (V. 9.) Paul insists strongly on the right of 
minis 1s to live of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 7 sqq. ; 1 Tim. 
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support from the Philippians and other churches (4 
Cor. xi. 8 sq.; Phil. iv. 10 sqq.). But in Corinth (1 
Cor. ix. 12; 2 Cor. i. 7 sqq.) and Thessalonica and 
apparently in Ephesus also (Acts xx. 83-35) he ac. 
cepted nothing during kis work there, but provided 
for his own maintenance partly by manual labo: 
(Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34), partly through the gifts of 
other Churches (2 Cor. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 16). He did 
this, that he might offer no hindrance to the gospel 
(1 Cor. ix. 12); at Corinth, in consideration of the 
false Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 12 sqy.); at Thessalonica, 
in consideration probably of the unbelievers, whose 
calumnies he forsaw, or was already even in some 
measure aware of. For that the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were poor, as CHRysostom and others suppose, 
there is nothing to indicate; indeed, according to 
Acts xvii, 4, there were at any rate not a few rich 
persons among them. At the same time the Apostie 
desired also in his own person to furnish an example 
of fidelity in a earthly calling, of strenuous labor, 
of devoted love (Acts xx. 35; 2 Thess. iii 7 sqq.), 
We have now here before us one of the cases in 
which, as in so many outward things—for example, 
in regard to usages, the times and places of Divine 
service, &c.—it could not be but that changes, to 
wit, specific regulations, should gradually be forth- 
coming in the Church, Soon the clerical calling 
could no longer be united with a secular one. It 
had therefore to be furnished with a regular income, 
and this is in accordance with Paul’s doctrine. If, 
then, we neither can nor should directly imitate his 
practice herein; if indeed, speaking generally, the 
exemplariness of the Lord and His. Apostles does 
not require from us a direct, outward imitation—this 
were really to turn the gospel again into law and 
letter (comp. ch. i. 6, 7, Doctrinal and Ethical, Note 
5),—it is only the more important that we enter into 
the meaning and spirit of the Apostle, and act on’ 
this Apostolic view of the matter. Not to the Pope 
alone does his worldly dominion prove to be ruin; 
among us also earthly good has already become the 
curse and snare of many clergymen. This is one of 
the tenderest points in the relation between the 
shepherd and the flock, aud by it is often insensibly 
closed the mouth of the shepherd and the heart of 
the sheep. There are certain portions of income, 
those that partake more of the nature of perquisites, 
which still fall immediately under the apostolic rule, 
not to burden those who would thereby be burdened, 
and rather to undergo privations, “lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ.” (1 Cor, ix, 12). It de- 
serves also to be noticed that the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 
14) says, that the Lord hath ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel, should 
have wherewithal to live, and not more. With us, 
to be sure, and especially of late, care is commonly 
taken that we should not have it in our power to 
think of laying up treasures. The wish expressed 
by Schleiermacher in 1804, “that the relations of 
the preacher’s position should be put more and more 
on such a footing, that it could present no external 
attraction to those who did not value it for its own 
sake,” has already received a manifold fulfilment. 
Those, however, who have to struggle with want and 
privation, may seek and find a strong consolation in 
the fact, that they thus stand nearer to the apostolic 
model, than if they lived in abundance of everything, 
Comp. the flaming words of Lupwia Horacker ig 
his Life by A. Knapp, 1852, p. 157 sq.: “Often 
enough have I been offended with a certain class of 








v. 17, 8; Gal. vi. 6), and he himself also receives | ministers. To lament over their poor pay is the’ 
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whole business, their main topic of conversation. 
Nowhere is there less of faith and contentment than 
among men of this sort. With them the earthly 
mind thoroughly predominates. Jn no class is there 
less of Divine understanding. In heaven we shall 
probably mect the smallest proportion of ministers ; 
for it is well-nigh impossible that such an ease-loving, 
selfish minister should enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Ts it not a real mercy that we are even kept a little 
short? How much money, then, must a preacher 
have on hand? Or how much must he have in 
furniture and pictures? On this absurdity I could 
descant for a day, and not exhaust the topic, dealing 
not with individual cases, but with the thing itself, 
nor yet out of illiberality of feeling, but from long 
observation. Ah, where is the imitation of Christ’s 
life of poverty? No doubt, there are many who 
suffer, but why ? because they fancy that a son is 
not saved, unless he gets to be a gentleman at the 
University. The true sufferers are they who are 
silent and endure, looking up to God.” 

{M. Huxery: There is no general rule to be drawn 
from this instance; either that ministers may at no 
time work with their hands for supply of their out- 
ward necessities, or that they ought always to do 
so.—J. L.] 

4%, (V. 11.) Paul emphasizes the fact that he 
had exhorted every single individual. Comp. Acts 
xx. 81, and especially the thrice repeated mayra &v- 
Spwmoyv of Col. i, 28. Here, as in Rom. v. 12, 15, 
18 sq.; 1 Tim. ii. 4 sqq., the emphasis is on &vSpw- 
mos, since Paul is speaking of the spread of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles, of the removal of the 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, of Jesus be- 
longing as man to all mankind, and of every indivi- 
dual simply as a man having an interest in Him. 
This is that idea of humanity, of the infinite value 
of each individual human soul before God, which 
first came to light in the New Covenant, in Christi- 
anity, and of which the Gentile Apostle was pre- 
eminently the bearer. In ancient times, to which 
the Old Covenant still essentially belongs, mankind 
was as yet given up as fleshly to the forces of nature, 
and therefore also to national divisions. The oppo- 
sition of SY and O44, Aads and &8yv7 stood in force, 
as that of Greeks and Barbarians; for God in His 
revelation coudescended to the oroixeia Tod Kdcpov. 
Not yet was the individual of any consequence in 
himself as a man; he came into view merely as a 
member of the larger natural whole, the people. 
A relative advance in this respect is certainly not to 
be mistaken within the sphere of the old world, 
when, for example, we think in the Old Testament 
of the Psalms, in Greece of the schools of philos- 
ophy, in Rome of the domestic life of a Cato and 
others. But even the Psalmist, who knows that in 
covenant with his God he is strong and secure 
against all the world, is ever an Israelite; the Gre- 
cian sage is always a Hellene; and so forth, First 
on the cross of Christ was the flesh and the whole 
power of nature broken in pieces; first in Christ was 
the one new man created, so that now there is no 
longer a question of Jew, Greek, Barbarian, Scythian 
(Rph. ii, 15; Col. iii. 11); there was born the idea 
at once of humanity and of man; universalism, and 
along with that the true subjectivity and individual- 
ism, for every one singly to lay hold in faith freely 
from within on the salvation of God, and so attain 
to the fulness of human dignity (as was already rep- 
res xnted in the call of Abraham, Rom. iv.; Gal. 
iii.). Not only did Paul recognize and preach this 
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great truth; he likewise at the same time made 
practical application of it, on the universal side ix 
his Gentile mission, on the other in his special care 
of souls. The nationalists, therefore, have lost, not 
their significance, but merely the sting of mutual 
antipathy, so far as their members are in Christ; iy 
the future kingdom of Christ the curse, the covering, 
will be removed from the nations as such, as from 
individuals at presenv, so that the whole life of his- 
tory shall be a regenerate life, a life from the dead 
(Rom. xi. 15: comp. Is. xxv. 7, 8). 

8. (V, 12.) Glory (dd, W13%; for this Luther 
has also sometimes Alarheit [clearness, ‘ustre], as for 
dotdCew verkldren [to illustrate]) is a radical term 
used in Scripture of God, which in theosophy has met 
with more consideration than in theology. It is the 
real, organic side in the conception of spirit, whereby 
the Absolute Personality is not a mere abstract Ego, 
but the Absolute Life, unfolding and shaping itself 
in a fulness (7Ahpwua) of powers. What in earthly 
phrase has been called nature or the corporeity 
of God finds in the word glory—with which stand 
connected the expressions majesty, beauty, light, 
&c., when used of God—its Scriptural foundation 
and limitation. In glory is found the reason why 
the whole man, even as to his body, is called the 
image of God. By means of glory also is brought 
about, agreeably to its idea, the appearance or reve- 
lation of God. Christ’s glorification consists essen- 
tially in this, that His human nature is raised into 
the condition of this Divine glory. He makes a real, 
inward communication of it to His own (unio mys 
tica, the sacraments), so that they become partakers 
of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4; John xiv. 23; 
xvil. 5, 22, 24), till in the resurrection they are 
manifested in this glory, even as to their body (Col. 
iii. 8, 4), Bryeux (on Acts vii. 2) calls glory divi- 
nitas conspicua ; OETINGER, the unveiled holiness,— 
the great word that sums up the whole New Testa- 
ment: J. T. Breck, christliche Lehrwissenchaft, p. 
67, the selfmanifestation of the living image of 
God, which has for man a hidden side, but also one 
visible in rich forms and degrees, and for special 
revelations assumes special local shapes. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv. 1-12.—This section and its several parts are 
especially appropriate for texts of inaugural and or- 
dination sermons, and such like; happy he, who can 
take from it also his farewell text! The principal 
thought of the two main divisions, vv. 1-9 and 10- 
12, are embraced in the Doctrinal and Ethical 
department, No. 2, and there already arranged also 
with reference to the Homiletic use.— J. Mich. Haun; 
Our Epistle was written to such as had been 
awakened for about half a year; it is thus rather for 
such as are weaker and for beginners. For this 
reason Paul strengthens and animates the Thessalo- 
nians by very circumstantial arguments from his 
own behavior, and that of Silas, among them; con- 
sidering that with inexperienced souls one must 
deal more largely in details, tnan with those whe 
are more spiritually developed.—Tn same: That is 
it which in our days makes faith so difficult: sinful 
men dare to call in question the word of God, and 
to correct it, saying quite plainly that to a great 
extent itis just the word of man. This mischievoug 
eavilling may in dark hours of temptation rack witk 
doubts even the lovers of truth, and frequently, if 
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they have thoughtful souls, they undergo no light 
struggle. But these -doubts are by the lover of 
truth overcome, and tend to the strengthening and 
confirmation of faith; for as all things must work 
together for good to those who love God and truth, 
so likewise this, since it too belongs to the “all.”—— 
Dixsxicu; For the Christian it is important  fre- 
quently to revicw his previous guidance in Christ, 
that he may become ever more conscious of the 
work of the Lord, and also feel himself bound in 
hearty affection to those, through whom the Lord 
has come to us. To the calumniators of the Apostle 
we owe thanks to this day, for having been to him 
the occasion for such an exact self-portraiture. The 
enemies of the truth know not at all, what good 
service they often render to it. : 

Vv. 1,2. J. Micu. Haun: The great boldness 
after the contumelious suffering is a sound, valid 
proof of the truth of God’s word, and of faith’s 
real ground. How should human nature be able to 
act and suffer thus aimlessly? Its wont truly is, to 
seek and intend self in everything—Tur same: The 
Lord’s true messengers are for the most part pre- 
pared in the school of suffering, and not in the 
society of trifling, young people, who in their fri- 
volity often do not know what to go at. If one or 
another from that quarter is to prosper, he too is 
called out of the confusion into the school of the 
cross, like all the rest.—Tur same: While the Spirit 
of glory rested on us (1 Pet. iv. 14), we had spiritual 
boldness, joy in God and with God, incomparable 
heart-joy ; for the life of the spirit was so predomi- 
nant, that we regarded nothing in nature.—RinGER: 
Suffering does not weaken faith, and so it. does not 
even abate boldness in opening the mouth. Suffer- 
ing, indeed, undergone lovingly and willingly, as- 
sures 2 man that he is renewed into the image of 
Christ, and is treading in the footsteps wherein have 
waiked all the lovers of truth, who in the world 
have been reviled. Suffering makes good salt; 
avoidance of the cross makes the salt insipid.— 
Tue same: When we hear of the boldness of the 
Apostles, we often suppose that all fear had been 
blown away. But the Apostles themselves com- 
monly put the two things together; on the one side, 
what through grace obtained the victory, namely 
boldness, and, on the other side, those assaults from 
nature and from the aspect of the world, through 
which they had to fight their way with great conten- 
tion.—Zwiner1: The preaching of the gospel does 
not go forward without a struggle, and indeed many 
struggles; for Christ is the sign that is spoken 
against. 

(Burkitt: The Apostle calls his boldness a 
boldness in God, because a boldness for God and 
from God.—A.rForp: All true confidence is in God 
as our God.—M. Henry: Suffering in a good cause 
should rather sharpen than blunt the edge of holy 
resolution.—J. L.] 

Vv. 8, 4. Riser: It is still at present an 
easy thing for the world, when the gospel is pro- 
pounded, to give it sometimes the appearance of 
error, superstition, peculiar notions; and in other 
cases, where some concession must be made to any 
cae, to impute to him impure aims and self-seeking. 
—Tux same: In preaching the gospel, much de- 
pends on the heart and its purity tried and approved 
by God; only in a good conscience can the mystery 
of the faith be put. Not merely in the beginning and 
pn our first reception into His service does God prove 
our heart, but daily and hourly —Catvin- To please 





God and to please men are brought together by. 
Paul as things mutually opposed.—RizcEer; Ir 

striving to please, not men, but God, the gate is 

strait, and the way narrow. One should, of course 

commend himself to the consciences of men— 

should so deal with them, that, without his pleasing 

them after the flesh, they shall yet think favorably 

of him, and not in distrust turn away their heart 
and ear—should show to every man all gentleness, 
condescension, and readiness to oblige, and yet sa 
keep himself apart in the spirit of the cross, as ta 
be intent on pleasing, not men, but God (1 Cor. x. 

33).—Dieprica: We may well trust those, who, in 
their transactions with us, desire in everything only 
to please God; God certainly desires what is best 
for us. Such as would merely please us will at the 
least, and without their knowing it, be unfaithful te 
us.—RuiecEer: Precious operation of the Spirit of 
glory, who rests on the sufferers, and, in their deep- 
est submersion in the baptism of sorrow, instructs 
them still to keep their head up, and to say to theix 

God: For he knoweth the secrets of the heart (Ps 

xliv. 22).* 

Vv. 5-7. Rizcer: We cannot do too muck 
for the sake of winning men’s souls; and, if the 
world calls that flattery, we are to regard it as little 
as Jesus left off eating and drinking with publicans 
and sinners on account. of the Pharisees. When, 
indeed, one’s aim with men is to steal some advan- 
tage for one’s self or one’s friends, and lull others 
to sleep to their own soul’s hurt, in that case there 
may be danger of indulging in words of flattery: 
and therefore the Apostle immediately disclaims 
covetousness also.—Catvin: Where avarice and am- 
bition rule, there follow innumerable corruptions, 
and the whole man sinks into vanity; for these are 
the two fountains, whence flows the corruption of 
the entire ministry..—Carysostom: Paul says net: 
We were dishonored, nor yet: We received no 
honor ;—that were to have reproached the Thessalo 
nians;—but: We sought it not. [@cumenivs ex 
tends the emphasis to é av8pdérwy: ‘for the glory 
that is from God they both sought and received: ri 
yap éx Seod nal eChrovy Kal éAduBavoy.—J. L. 
J. M. Hann; Although as ambassadors of the sover 
eign Lord of the whole creation we might have used 
authority, yet we did not seek to extort from you 
any such regard as that you should look upon us 
with fear and awe. This is the way nowadays of 
those who presume on their office. But what credit 
have they with the people, and what hearts trust 
them? ‘That is the very reason why they are uni- 
versally abandoned. Not so the Lord’s ambassadors! 
—Riserr: Therein consists a great secret of the 
kingdom of Christ, that by means of love, whereby 
the greatest becomes as the servant of all, He 
effects more, maintains a more fruitful order, than is 
achieved in any worldly empire by ever so rigorous 
a distinction of ranks.—Taz same: Christians, it is 
true, are not an abject people; they deal in large 
aims and hopes. They do not, however, seek honor 
from men, nor in the present time, but take it on 
credit against the resurrection of the just. 

[Borxrit: Flattery in any is odious, in a minister 
"tis monstrous, both because spiritual men ought to 
be most plain-hearted, and also because flattery 
about spiritual things is most fatal and pernicious, 
both to the giver and receivers—A. Cuarkuy: They 


* (Ps. xliv. 21 of the English version, Luther's version, 
followed in our text: nun kennet er ja unsers Herzen 
Grund —J. Li.) 
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that preach the gospel should live (not riot) by the 
gospel. But woe to that man who entered into the 
labor for the sake of the hire; he knows not Christ 
and how can he preach Him ?—J. L.] 

Vy. 7-9. The Apostle’s motherly love to those 
committed to his cane, as shown 1. in the most in- 
timate heart-communications to them, 2. in tender 
affability, 3. in indefatigable self-sacrifice —The con- 
nection of official fidelity with personal love.—New- 
porn children often cry a great deal, get sick easily, 
give also every kind of annoyance, and need much 


care, and only a mother’s love and a mother’s patience | 


can bear with them (BicusEL: Hrinnerwngen aus dem 
Leben eines Landgeistlichen, Hvangelische Kirchenzei- 
tung, 1859).—Roos: Dost thou from hvarty love 
undergo day and night toil and trouble, which no 
man imposes on thee, or repays ?—Catvin: Paul’s 
unwillingness to have his wants supplied was in 
order that he might not hinder the gospel. For 
good pastors must be careful, not merely to run 
strenuously in their ministry, but of this also, that, 
so far as is in their power, they remove all obstacles 
from their course.—Rrecer: Ministers of the gos- 
pel never want occasion to practise many an econ- 
omy in housekeeping, in the education of children, 
in clothes and comforts; whereby in some cases one 
has rather wherewithal to give to the needy, and in 
other cases our income suffices, nor is there any 
need to trouble ourselves and others with so many 
complaints, or with so much striving after changes. 
And again, there is always reason why we should 
not set so high a value on what we are compelled to 
add from our own means, but ~eflect whether it is 
quite as much, as when Paul along with his preach- 
ing labored as a handicraftsman.—Paul made no 
claims on this life—desired not to have things easy 
in the present world; and therefore also the world 
could do him no harm.—J. G. Kors: He who has 
the Spirit of Christ is faithful also in his earthly 
calling. That is, he is not toc lazy to apply his 
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powers in that direction; and neither does he dt 
too much, so as to waste his strength in vanity 
He gives his time to securing the heavenly call 
ing in the midst of the earthly one. Such a man 
is then so much more effective in the kingdom of 
God. 

[V. 10. Webster and Wixinson: Only be 
lievers can rightly estimate holiness and righteous: 
ness; and it betokens high attainments in religion te 
be considered, and to be, an example of holiness 
and righteousness to them.—J. L.] 

Vv. 10-12. Rixzezr: He who in Divine things 
seeks not his own, but serves the will of God, acts 
holily , he who does no wrong to his neighbor in 
anything, but shows him all love, acts righteously ; 
and he who, moreover, in .:6 behavior, speech and 
entire conduct, puts it in no man’s power to charge 
him with an offensive contrast between his teaching 
and his life, acts unblamably. A father has and 
exerts an authority, but it is that of love, not of 
law.—SPENER says in one of his farewell discourses : 
I cannot say that I am pure from the blood of all 
men; for I cannot say that I have not ceased to 
warn every one.—Paul a model, not merely in preach- 
ing, but also in the care of souls, and in the union 
of the two. The great Apostle, who filled the whole 
world with the sound of the gospel, at the same time 
went after individual souls with all zeal. The differ- 
ent ways in which salvation must be brought near 
to different men, and even to the same men at differ- 
ent times. We must learn to vary our voice.—[M. 
Henry: We should not only be good as to our gene- 
ral calling as Christians, but in our particular call- 
ings and relations.—J. L.] 

[V. 12. Br. Davenant, on Col. i. 10: By this 
form of speaking we are admonished, that Christi- 
anity consists in a perpetual journey towards the 
celestial country, and that no one must halt by the 
way.—WensstTeR and WILkINsSon: The kingdom is 
glorious, and the glory kingly.—J. L.] 


Cx. II. 13-16. 


8. b. The Apostle now on his part also reminds the Thessalonians, with thanksgiving to God, that they had received 
his word as the word of God, as they have since continually experienced in themselves God’s mighty working (y. 13). 
They could not otherwise have endured such vexations from their countrymen, as the brethren in Judea had from 
the Jew: (v. 14), whose enmity to the truth and the Apostles, moreover, need give the less offence, that they ara 
thereby 1 ather only filling the measure of their sins, and ripening rapidly for judgment (vv. 15, 16). 


138 


For this cause’ also thank we [we also give thanks to] * God without ceasing, 


because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us [received 
from us the word of preaching that is of God],° ye reveived 2 not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God [ye accepted, not men’s word, 
but, as it is in truth, God’s word],* which effectually worketh also [also work- 
14 eth] * in you that believe. For ye, brethren, became followers [imitators, pepnrai | 
of the churches of God which in Judea are [which are in Judea, trav otcdy é& rq 
Tovdaia] in Christ Jesus; for ye also have suffered [suffered, érdere] like things 


[the same things, ra avrd]° 


of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 


15 Jews; who both killed the Lord [also killed the Lord]’ Jesus and their owr 
prophets,” and have persecuted [and persecuted, éxd.w£édvrw] us,’ and they please 
16 not God, and are contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak [hindering us 
from speaking, cwAvovrwy . . . . AaAjoar] to the Gentiles, that they might [may] 
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be saved, to fill up their sins always: for [but, 5é] the wrath * is come [came]' 
upon them to the uttermost [to the end, eis réAos]. 


1 V. 13,—Kai is read before dua rovro [as well as after it] ky Lachmann, Tischendorf, [Alford,] after A. B. [8in.]; bu 
the authority is insufficient (Liinemann). 

2 V.13.—[kai quis cvxapovoduew. ‘The cai belongs, as usual, to what immediately follows it.—E. V. renders ebyap 
oréw by to give thanks in ch. 1.2; v. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 13, and 23 times elsewhere out of 34.—J. L.] 

3% V.13.—[{The above is Ellicott’s version of wapadaBdvres Adyov axoys map’ Huav Tod Oeop. Auberlen; da ihr das Wort 
oa Annet cree von uns empjinget.. Alford retains the coi:struction of the common English Version, See Exegetical 

ote 2.—J. L. 

F i V. 13.—[edeEacGe ob Adyor avOpdmwy, dAAa . . . Adyov Geo}. Liinemann: “The addition of a as (oby ds Adyov ar Op. 
GAAG . . . ws Adyov Geod), in itself supertiuous Moved Kuhner Il. p. 226), was so much the more inadmissible, because the 
Apostle wished to express, not merely what thé preached word was in the view of the Thessalonians, but at the same 
time what it was én fact. Hence also the emphatic parenthesis, xaOds ear adndas.” ‘lo the same effect many others, 
aes Wordsworth, and Ellicott.—In the Cod. Sin. aAyGas, omitted a prima manu, is supplied by co :rec- 
aion.—J. L. 
_ 5 V.13—[kai évepyeirar. The effectua'ly of E. V., probably from Calvin’s efficaciter—Bishops’ Bible: effectuously— 
is scarcely warranted ; though neither is our simple workethk quite satisfactory. Auberlen: sich wirksam beweist = shows 
tiself operative ; and so many others.—J. L. 

6 V. 14.—[So Sin. B. D. E, F. &c., and the critical editors, instead of ravra (Rec., after A. &c.).—J. L.] 

7 V.15—{If the first cai of this verse is rendered hoth, it must belong to roy Kvprov, as in Wiclif: which slowen bothe 
peri — and the profetis; and so others, including Conybeare, Ellicott, Vaughan. But see the Exegetical Notes, 

8 V. 15.—Idieus before rpopijras is wanting in A. B. D', Et. J. G. [Sin.] &c., and is therefore cancelled by Giiesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf [and iearly all the other recent editors], but defeiided by Schott, De Wette, Reiche, &c. Even if 
spurious, it is at any rate an intelligent gloss. [ Revision: “Tertullian asserts (Adv. Mare. V. 15.) that it was heretiesliy 
introduced (adjectio hxrelici). De Wette, on the other hand, thinks that it may have been dropped either in conse- 
read of the dzocorédcvtov (rods idious), or as offeusive to the anti-gnostic spirit, and commends Schott for retaining 
i 


“oy, 15.—_[Or, as in the English margin : chased us out, nuds éxdvwfdvrwv. Auberlen: uns vertrieben haben; Ellicott, 


Alford : drove us out; Am. Bible Union: drove us forth; &c.—J. L.] 

‘10 V. 16.—[The MSS. D. E. F. G. have the Vuigate addition of tod @eod after } opy7.—J. L.] 

11 'V. 16.—[é60ace (Lachmann: é@axe, after B. D.).—The historical time is determined by that of dvamAnpdaoa. 
Comp. the Greek of Matt. xii. aig and see the note in Revision. Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Alford, aud the 


Am, Bible Union: came.—J. L. 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 13.) For this cause we also give 
thanks —A:2 rodro: Because it is God who calls 
you to His kingdom, therefore we thank Him that 
ye received our word, not as man’s word, but God’s.* 
—Kal jjueis stands opposed to aro) yap otdare 
_ (v. i.) + and means Paul and his attendants, who 
now, in further explanation of ch. i. 6 and was éme- 
otpéWare of ch. i. 9 sq:, remind the Thessalonians of 
their lively reception of the word of God, just as the 
Thessalonians were appealed to, vv. 1-12, as wit- 
nesses of the pure aud powerful ministry of the 
Apostle among them; see on chap. i. 8, Exeg. Note 
1. We have mutually received from one another the 
deepest impressions of an operation of the Divine 
Spirit: that is the third argument, adduced _in ch, ii. 
1-16, whereby Paul seeks to convince the Thessalo- 
nians of the reality of their faith. So deep an im- 
pression did he retain of the faith of the Thessalo- 
nians, with which they received his word as the 
word of God, that he has ever since felt himself 
moved to unceasing thanksgiving to God. If he 
speaks of the matter to God, and here repeatedly 
emphasizes this fact (comp. ch. i. 2), they may at 
once herein recognize 2 new indication, how little the 
question is about something merely human (comp. 
Ol, 81a TovrT0). So far 7G Seg answers both to the 
previous tov Sod (v. 12) and to the subsequent 
Adyoy Seov. The discourse thus turns back here, at 
the end of the entire section, to the beginning (ch. 
i. 2. Ewaxp). 

* (The same explanation of dd rodz0 is given by Ons- 
BAUSEN, LUNEMANN, ALvorp. Others prefer a reference to 
“the general subjects of the precedig verses,—the earnest- 
ness and zeal of the Apostle and his associates ” (Exxicorrt ; 
ard similarly Wessrer.and Witxrxson). Less probable is 
Vavenan’s reference to what follows —J. L.] ; 

{ [Perhaps rather to iets of v.10: Ye are our-witnesses, 
and now we too are yours. Or as Zancutus:’ Not you alone 
sught to give thanks for this calling, but we also. d simi- 
wrly Exyicott. Either explanation is better than Tne- 
man’s: We, as well as every true Christian that hears 
of your deportment; or Atrorp’s reference to those ex- 
pressly mentioned in ch. i. 7..—J. L.] 


2. When ye received from us the word of 
preaching that is of God.—MapuaaaB., the objee- 
tive, outward, matter-of-fact reception, in distinction 
from 8éxecda:, the subjective, inward acceptance 
(comp. ch, i. 6.)*—éxoh = M50W, Is. lili. 1; Rom. 
x, 14-17 = pass. what one hears, a report, announce- 
ment, preaching, message. Ad-yos &xojs (comp. Heb, 
iv. 2) is one of those genitival connections, which 
we in German are accustomed to express by a com- 
bination of nouns: Botschaftswort ; Ewatp: Pre- 
digtwort [as if we should say in English, message- 
word, preaching-word}|. The addition of &ko#s marks 
the audible, oral announcement, coming to men ag 
a (new, hitherto unknown) message: comp. Rom. x, 
17, where aon is distinguished from pjya sev, the 
latter going forth from God to His messengers, the 
former from the messengers to the rest of men. The 
anarthrous Adyos &ko7s should perhaps be translated 
a message, to indicate it as unknown, new ; comp. 
Adyos xupiov of ch. iv. 15 with 6 Adyos tow K. of ch. 
i. 8. With this message Paul appeared among the 
Thessalonians; he knew that it was from God; they 
could not yet of themselves know that. This he 
here represents to us in a measure by the purposely 
anomalous arrangement, map 7uav Tov Ocot; 
they received the word of the message immediately 
from him, but behind him stood God as the Author 
and Sender of the message. Tap’ juev naturally 
depends on tapadaB., to which also the preposition 
expressly points back (De Wertt, Koon [Exiicorr, 
Wessrer and Wirxrnson], &c.), [not on Adyos &xofs 
(Breza, Pett, Orsuausen, LUnemann, &c.), whereby 
the construction becomes very harsh and clumsy 
withal, since rod Seov would have to be a closer defi- 
nition of the composite idea, Adyos &xojs map’ nuav. 
—RIGGENBACH.]; Tod Seov, on the other hand, de. 
j pends on Adyos axojs, and is a yen. autoris, as in 





* (German versions represent the two verbs by empfam 
gen and auf- or an-nehmen. For geo Fp CALVIN hasam 
plexi estis = ye embraced of Benson, Mackniant, and othes 
English versions.—Worpswortsa, Weasiyx and Wireim 
] son’ accepted.—J. L.] 
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edayyeAtov Tod Seod of vv. 2, 8, 9, 6 Adyos Tov Kuplov 
of ch. i. 8, (see there Note 4). It comes last with 
emphasis, the point in the subsequent context being 
that the preaching was the word, not merely of the 
man Paul, but of God. Thus the participial clause, 
TapataBovres—map juav tod Seov, takes in once 
more the coutents of vv. 1-12; for there, from the 
beginning to the end (see especially vv. 2, 4, 12), it 
is shown that Paul had not labored among the Thes- 
salonians in his own name or in an egotistic manner, 
but, as an agent of God, had brought them His 
message and call. 

38. Ye accepted it, not as men’s word, &c. 
[Ye accepted, not men’s word, Wc.].*—The 
Thessalonians, then, understood and acknowledged 
the real nature, the Divine character and origin, of 
the apostolic preaching. They perceived in the 
word such a supernatural, essential power, as can 
proceed from no mortal man, himself involved in 
the disorder of the world’s sin. They felt the 
Godhead drawing near to them in the word of life; 
for the Holy Spirit was thereby active in their souls. 
And as the inward sense and instinct of the Divine 
light in the consciousness opened to, and allowed it- 
self to be intimately pervaded by, the concurrent 
light in the word, mightily judging and irradiating 
their previous darkness (2 Cor. iv. 4-6; John iii, 
19-21), they therefore accepted the preached word 
for what it is, as the word of God.—EdétaoSe, comp. 
deidwevor ch. i. 6—a text for general comparison. 
As immediate object, Adyov axofs rod Seod must be 
supplied out of the participial clause ; ad Adyoy audp. 
&e. is a second accusative of the predicate: to accept 
something as—W INER, p. 208 sq.—Adyov av&p. in op- 
position to Seod indicates the origin, and at the same 
time the quality, which necessirily passes over from 
the source to what springs therefrom (OL:sHaUvsEN). 
The plural avSpérwy stands with reference to the 
plurality of the preachers, and also indeed generi- 
cally ; comp. Matt, ix. 8. Wungr, p. 158. Adyov 
Secv, the word which God Himself causes to be pro- 
claimed by men, whom He by His Spirit equips as 
His instruments ; comp. Rom. x. 17. Rimemr: An 
expression of God’s heart concerning us.—Kadés 
éoTly GAnves: a simple, forcible testimony to inspi- 
ration. 

4. Who [which] also worketh in you that 
believe.— Os can be referred either to Adyor (icu- 
MENIUS, OLSHAUSEN, Linnemann, &c. [ConyBEars, 
Pritz, Jowxrr, Atrorp, Exircorr, Worpsworts, 
Wessrer and Witxinson, &c.]; comp. Winer, p. 
281), and in favor of this it is alleged that elsewhere 
the active éevepyety is used of God, and the middle 
évepyetovar only of things (yet comp., for example, 
Coi. i. 29; Eph. iii. 20) +; or to Seod (Tuxoporst, 
Luruer, Benge, &c.), and this is preferable, because 
the context treats, not of an energetic operation 
generally, but specially of a Divine operation; ¢ 
BENGEL: Deus ostendens, verbum vere esse verbum 
Dei (ch. iv. 8, 9; Acts xiv. 3), On the former view 
the meaning must be: which also shows itself as such, 
&c. [comp. Acts xx. 32].—Kaif adds to the accept- 
ance of the word as God’s word on the side of the 
Thessalonians the effective, and that a continuous, 


* [See Critical Note 4.—J. L.] : 

t [l'hese two texts, in which the middle participle is con- 
uected, not with @eds, but with (the Divine) évepyeta or dvva- 
xs, cannot properly be regarded as exceptional.—J. 1.) 

+ [It may quite as well be said, that in the context ‘the 
writer is may~tfying the word, by way of justifying his con- 
anual thinksgiving to God for the Thessalonian reception 
Wit” (Revisee V -J. iL.) 
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confirmation of it on the side of God (éddtucde, 
aorist; évepyetra, present).* From that time oa 
ward you are in real communion with God, whe 
shows Himself operative in you by the power of His 
heavenly Spirit, overruling everything human, af 
may be seen in the fact that even the strongest hu. 
man ties cannot bind you, since you have suffered 
severely from your own relations and countrymen 
(v. 14). Tots muorevouow: so far is faith from being 
some empty thing, that it is rather the organ for God’s 
operations in us (comp, v. 10 and Exeg. Note 26; for 
the topics, Eph. 1. 1).+ 

5. (V. 14.) For ye, brethren, became imi- 
tators, &-.—On ydp, see Note 4. bmets resumes 
the innmediately preceding éy yuiy, v. 23, and stands 
with honorable distinction foremost. Miunral éye- 
vhsnre, as in ch. i. 6. There the Thessalouian be- 
lievers are described as followers of the Apostle and 
of the Lord Himself; here, in terms of scarecly less 
honor and encouragement, as followers of the origi- 
nal Christian churches in Judea. The Apostle poiutw 
out historically a fundamental law of the kingdom of 
God, that is now fulfilling itself in the case of the 
Thessalonians: The bearers of the Divine are al- 
ways expelled by the natural community to which 
they belong (comp, Matt. x. 85-37). Thus the 
Thessalonian Christians. by their associates of their 
own race, and the Jewish Christians by the Jews, 
who in like manner killed the Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and now also have driven out the Apostle. 
So little need the Thessalonians allow themselves to 
be disconcerted by the injustice done them by their 
compatriots, that herein rather lies the evidence of 
the reality and power of the Divine influences pres- 
ent with them; for only that which is really Divine 
is hated by the world (comp. the forcible word of 
Jesus, John vii. 7; xv. 18 sq.), just as the strength 
to endure this enmity likewise rests on God’s opera- 
tion in believers. °’EdSere denotes strictly nothing 
more than the actual experience (there has befallen 
you), but according to the connection it includes the 
inward endurance of what has happened. For in no 
other way can wdoxew serve to establish the efficien- 
cy of the Divine word in them, and in no other way, 
especially, can the preterite émdSere, which, being 
parallel to the édé¢acSe of v. 18, has primary refer 
ence to the time of their conversion, serve to confirm 
the present évepyeitai, than as implying that the 
Thessalonians have really encountered the enmity of 
their fellow-countrymen, and do not allow themselves 
to be thereby driven into apostasy. Taken together, 
vy. 13 and 14 thus answer pretty closely to the par- 
allel statement in ch. i. 6; v.18 to detdwevor roy 
Adyov weTA Napais tretwaros tyiov, v. 14 to &v Sales 
moAAH ; comp. there Exeg. Note 14. 

6. (V. 14.) Of the churches of God which 
are in Judea, &c.—Tod Yeov answers to the three. 
fold mention of God in v. 18; tay ovoay has ép 
twice connected with it: in the first instance, éy rq 
*Iovdalg, it denotes the external, geographical sphere; 
in the other, éy XpiorG *Inoov, the inner, essen- 
tial life-sphere, on which see eh. i. 1, Exes. Note 3, 
and Doct. and Eth. 1, By the latter specification the 
Jewish-Christian congregations are distinguished 


* [Kai is no less intelligible on the other view > * As it 
God’s word, so also, and in a manner that befits and pro 
claims its great Original, it worketh, &c. (Revision), Enur 
corr adds, that perhaps it suggests also “¢ a contrast with 
the inoperative nature of the word, when merely heard and 
not believed.”—J. L.] 

t [In the preface Dr. Riceznsacu intimates his dissent, 
from his colleague’s refereice of the os.—J. L.) 
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from the Jewish, which also elva Soxotc. congrega- 
tions of God (Hicumenivs).—Tov éxxanody is also 
to be noted in this respect, that the Thessalonians 
were the first church out of Palestine that was per- 
secuted as a church, 

7. Countrymen.—Zvugua., those of the same 
tribe, exhibits the natural connection (Luther only 
too strongly: blood relations), and the epithet idiwy 
gives it additional force, in order the more clearly to 
show the gospel’s penetrating, overcoming power as 
supernatural, Divine. By the cvupuaréra, therefore, 
as the contrast réy *Iovdalwy shows, are meant chiefly 
[only] Gentiles (OLsaausry, De Wertz, Linemann, 
Ewatp, [Atrorp, Exuicorr, &e.| &c.), because the 
Thessalonian church was composed almost entirely 
of Gentile Christians (Acts xvii. 4). [Not Jews 


(Curysoston, &c.): CALvin, Bencet, &c., think of 


Jews and Gentiles both—Ria@eenpacu.]—Adroi are 
the members of the churches in Judea; constructio 
ad sensum., 

8. (v. 15.) Who also, &c.—Kaf is not perhaps 
to be connected with the «af tollowing = as well—as 
also, since several «at follow one another in simple 
series: it rather adds to what precedes something 
new and correspondent: The Jews have not only 
persecuted the Christian churches in Judea, but a/so 
killed the Lord Jesus, &c. The subsequent strong 
expressions respecting the Jews are at first sight 
somewhat strange, indeed almost displeasing, espe- 
cially because one does not well see, at least not at 
once, how the Apostle was led to them by the con- 
text. Looked at more closely, they fall apart into 
two divisions, the first consisting of past participles 
(amonrewdytav, éxdiwkdytwy), the second of present 
(apeondvrey with évaytiov, kwAvdvTe@y). Both divis- 
ions end in something that has reference to the 
Apostle: jas éxdiwt., v. 15, nwArvdvtov judas, V. 
16. Thus, the point in- question is the relation of 
the Jews to the Apostle, on which comp. Acts xvii. 
5. This seems also to have been used against the 
Apostle by the countrymen of the Thessalonians. 
They might say: ‘‘ How can you still believe that 
stranger? His own people, in fact, have driven him 
out, and are utterly unwilling to have him draw you 
over to his side;’’—an objection which might have 
the more weight for the Thessalonian Christians, be- 
gause most of them had previously been proselytes 
‘Acts xvii. 4), and so accustomed to seek and find 
the truth among the Jews. To this Paul now an- 
swers: “ Yes, they have persecuted me, but no 
otherwise than they did the Lord Jesus and their 
uwn prophets; nor are they willing to endure it, 
that I should publish salvation to you, and the Gen- 
tiles generally ; but in this they are merely contrary 
to God and men, and fill up the measure of their 
sins.” Thus regarded, vv. 15 and 16 have a mean- 
ing and significance in where they stand, and thus 
also is set aside the offensive harshness that seems 
to lie in the words; it is set aside from the same 
point of view, which in the earlier sections removes 
the offence of self-praise or of the praise of the 
Thessalonians. But the treatment of this matter is 
attached to this particular context for the reason 
that. it falls under the same law as the suffering of 
the Thessalonians from those of their own race (see 


Exeg. Note 5): Paul had the same experience from. 


ais countrymen, as they from theirs; and as they 
were preceded by the Jewish Christians, so he him- 
self by the Lord and the prophets. With such pre- 
decessors, and with this uniformity of experience, 
she offence must surely cease. It is moreover evi- 
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dent that the example in v. 14 is there sclected witk 
an eye to the fact, that Paul meaas presently ta 
speak of the Jews. And this point he has kept t¢ 
the close of the entire section; for having fully re 
established his own authority with his readers, hy 
can the more powerfully subvert their earlier author 
ity, the Jews. [While expositors generally deal with 
the difficulty, some of the expedients adopted by 
them in accounting for vv. 15 and 16 are very far. 
fetched. OxsuavseNn: ‘‘ Paul foresaw that the Ju- 
daizers, standing on the same level as the Jews, 
would damage him in this Church also, aud there 
fore, by way of precaution, he here expressed him- 
self on the points in regard to which he was usually 
blamed.” But would any one attack the Jews be 
forehand, in order to resist a possible, later incur- 
sion of Judaizing Christians, to whom, besides, sev- 
eral things are here inapplicable, whilst their charac- 
teristic peculiarities, especially their legality, are 
wanting? Von Hormany, on the contrary, supposes 
that some desired to persuade the Thessalonians, 
that the gospel was purely a Jewish affair, and that 
it is in opposition to this notion that Paul here 
speaks. But one cannot understand how this objec- 
tion could arise, since the Jews were certaiuly the 
first and most vehement adversaries of the gospel in 
Thessalonica ; and then an attack on the Jews would 
still have been a very indirect and extravagant way 
of defending himself against that objection. Dr 
Werte contents himself altogether with the remark, 
that the Apostle seizes the opportunity to give vent 
to his displeasure with the Jews. Linrmann is 
correct in finding the occasion of the philippic, vv. 
15 and 16, in the fact, that in Thessalonica the 
Jews were the real instigators of the persecutions of 
the Christians, and that in other places likewise 
they manifested the same obdurate spirit of contra- 
diction; but with this generality he stops, aud so 
fails to account for the complexion of the entire pas- 
sage, as well as its particular phrases, and overlooks 
the reference to Paul. Caxvin, who is followed by 
CaLixtus, comes nearest the truth: Polerat Thessa- 
lonicensibus hoe venire in mentem: si hee vera est 
religio, cur eam tam infestis animis oppugnant Ju- 
dei, qui sunt sacer Dei populus? Ut hoc offendie- 
ulam tollat, primum admonet, hoc eos commune ha- 
bere cum primis ecclesiis, que in Judea erant, pos- 
tea Judeos dicit obstinatos esse Dei omnis sane doe- 
trine hostes. The only mistake here is, that Calvin, 
whilst he too overlooks the special reference of vv. 
15, 16 to Paul, and understands ovuduaer., v. 14, 
principally of the Jews, brings to bear on v. 14 the 
point of view, that is applicable to v. 15 sq.—Rie- 
GENBACK. | 

9. The Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 
&e.—Tdyv «k¥ptoyv stands emphatically first, and is 
still more marked in being separated by amorret. 
from *Incodv: Yea, the Lord Himself they killed 
(comp. 1 Cor, ii. 8); is it to be wondered at, if they 
persecute the servant (comp. John xv. 20)? What 
is expressed in the case of *Incovy by the prominent 
putting forward of rdv kdpioy is in the case of rods 
mpopyras expressed by the addition of iSfous: 
their own prophets, dy Kal ra& Tedyn Tepipéepouas 
(Curysost.), they treate] no better than they have 
done the Gentile Apostle. This internal evidence is 
favorable to the genuineness of idfous ; if regarded 
as spurious, this makes no change whatever in the 
thought; we lose merely that particular stroke 
Tovs mpopytas might grammatically be connected 
as Koch would have it, with what follows; but com 


a2 
mentators correctly refer it to what goes before, 
noth because in other places also mention is made of 
the Jewish murder of the prophets (Matt. xxiii. 31, 
87; Luke xi. 47 sq.; xiii. 84; Acts vu. 52), and on 
account of éxdiwtdyrwy, of which presently.— W hen 
Paul now proceeds: Kal pads éxdiwidyrwy, we 
are by this time so well prepared for it, that it can 
no lunger furnish an objection to him, but rather an 
argument for him and against the Jews. *Exdid«ey 
is no doubt in the Sept. Ps. xliv. 17 [16]; exix. 157 
the strengthened d:écew (De Werte, Lunem.); but 
the proper meaning of the word (see, for instance, 
Passow, who indeed gives no other meaning) is to 
pursue forth, chase out, expel, persequendo ejicere 
(Benet, who adds: frequens verbum apud LXX.), 
and so the word stands in the only other passage 
where it occurs in the New Testament, Luke xi. 49 
(in the parallel passage, Matt, xxiii, 34, dudtere ard 
wéAews eis woAwv)—a point of so much the more im- 
portance, as Paul probably has here in bis eye that 
expression of Christ. In this case we are (with J. 
Micu. Haun, Baur, &e.) to think simply of the ex- 
pulsion of Paul and his companions from Thessalonica 
(see Acts xvii. 5, 18), the very thing at which many 
believers might stumble. [Benaet, Pet, Scuorz, 
Linnemann, (Exxurcort,) think of the persecutions 
of Paul and the Apostles generally; but this ex- 
tension of jués is against the context, see vv. 16 
and 17, as well as v. 13; besides, the aorist partici- 
ple leads us the more readily to think of a single act, 
since the Jewish persecutions of the Apostles in 
general still continued (see Acts xvii. 18; xviii. 6, 
12), so that it must have been éxdiwxdyrwy as well 
as afterwards kwAvéyvrwy.—RIGGENBAOK. | 

10. And they please not God, &c.—The par- 
ticiples now pass from the aorist [ALrorp: definite 
events] into the present [ALForD: hadits] and, as ray 
kal roy KUpcov—exdiwtdyrwy hangs closely together, 
s0 again does all that follows as far as cwSaow. 
For rot to please God and to be contrary to all men 
are correlatives, and kwAvdyrwy, &c. adds to it no- 
thing new and independent, but, having no ral be- 
fore it like all the previous participles, is to be sub- 
ordinated to édpeow. and évaytiwy [with Linem., 
though he makes it depend only on évayriwy (and so 
Atrorp.—J. L.).—Riccensacu.], comp. v. 6 8q.; 
11 sq. The subordinate clause shows to what ex- 
tent the Jews displease God, and are contrary to all 
men; and thus at the same time these strong ex- 
pressions lose much of their harshness.—@cé ph 
apecrdvrwy: the Jews were jealous at Thessalonica 
(Acts xvii. 5), as they were elsewhere both before 
and afterwards (ch. xiii. 45; xviii. 6-18; comp. ch. 
xxii. 21 sq.; xxvi. 19 [21]), because through Paul so 
many (Gentiles were converted, and this jealousy was 
with them a zeal for God and His kingdom in Israel 
Rom. x. 2), whereby they thought to please Him 
comp. John xvi. 2). In opposition to this Paul 
now says; they please not God. Thus the subjec- 
tive negative 44 does not imply placere non quceren- 
tiwm (BencEL, &e.); but, on the contrary, it denies 
the dpeoxev as conceived by the Jews and also by 
the Thessalonians (WiNER, p. 428 sq.)* Ubi dicit 
non placcre Deo, hoc vult, indignos esse, quorum ratio 
inter Det cultores habeatur (Carvin). The very 


* (Evxicorr: “Itis not correct always to find in the u} 
(as Arrorp here) a reference to the feelings or views of the 
subject connected with the participle (compare on Gal. iv. 
8). It sometimes refers to the aspect in which the facts are 
tire by the writer, and regarded by the reader.” In 

is correction ALrorD now acouiesces.—J. Ey] 
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softness of the expression has a peculiar’ force.— 
Naow tv®p. évaytiwy: as contrary to God, so con- 
trary to men; but the former passively = cdjects of 
the Divine displeasure, the latter actively = hostile 
to all men. maow dvXpémos, of course, excepting 
themselves, and so, as to the sense, = Tots &Sveow 
in the explanatory clause. But Paul purposely holds 
up to view the inhumanity of this state of mind. 
When heathen writers, as interpreters are here in 
the habit of reminding us, reproach tine Jews with 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium (Tac. Hist. V. 5; 
Juv. Sat. xiv. 108 sqq.; Jos. c Ap. ii. 10-14, etc.), 
they do not at any rate properly distinguish in this 
thing the Divinely sanctioned particularism of Israel, 
and the proud, narrow-minded exclusivism of the 
Jews. Paul, of course, blames only the latter, 
which would not acknowledge that God Himself 
had now abolished the former. 

11. (V. 16.) Hindering us, &¢.—KwAvdytwy, see 
Exeg. Note 10. Aadrjoa va swdwou, either: to 
preach to the Gentiles, in order that they may be 
saved, (BENGEL, OLsHAUSEN, De Werre; thus tak- 
ing Aad. as a meiosis or tapeimosis for evaryyertCe- 
aSat); or tva is weakened, as in the New Testament 
it so often is, and marks the object (WinrER, p. 299 
8qq.) = AaAfjoa: wep) Tis cwrnplas, AaATioa Td evay- 
yéAuov V. 2 (Lisnemann, [Exiicort, Wessrer and 
Wixxinson], &c.). The latter method is the more 
simple. 

12. To fill up their sins always.—Eis 7d, &c., 
belongs, not merely to kwAvdyrwy, but to the whole 
description from v.15. The result is here presented 
as an unconscious purpose, just as we say: ¢o fil] up 
the measure [Dr Wurtz). [eis, then, is not= dare, 
of the result as such (PELT, &c.); but neither does it 
mark God’s purpose in the sins of the Jews (OL- 
SHAUSEN, LUneMaNN)*: the expression belongs not 
so much to the Pauline style of thought, as to or- 
dinary speech. —RiGGENBACH]| :—abr@y stands em- 
phatically before ras auapr.: their sins, while they 
are persecuting others, God’s messengers, as sinners, 
—AvatAnpacat, comp. Matt. xxiii. 32, nal dues 
mAnpdoare Td) pérpov Tay marépwy Suav [also Gen. 
xv. 16]. The compound @vurAnp. means to fill up, 
to fill again higher, so that, as it were, the still 
empty space in the vessel becomes ever smaller. 
We thus get a simple explanation of mdyrore (which 
is thought to be difficult by Dz Werrn, and strange 
by OusHavsen, who, with BrerscunerpeEr, would take 
it as=mdyrws, mayreAas). The subsequent clause like- 
wise with its e¢s reAos, will in this connection obtain its 
natural interpretation. IIdvrore means always, at every 
time, by the persecution of the prophets, of the Lord, 
of the Apostle, the sins were always again filled up, 
filled higher, till now the measure is full. 

13, But the wrath came upon them to the 
end.—Aé opposes to the sin its punishment, and to 
the ever fresh increase the end. Parallel to the 
heaping up of the sin went the heaping up of the 
judicial wrath of God (Rom. ii. 5), which now, how- 
ever, is come to the end, to the uttermost, where 
it must discharge itself (LUNeMANN). On 7 dpyh 
[Jowrrr: either the long-expected wrath, or tie 
wrath consequent upon their sins.—J. L.] see ch. i. 
10, Exeg. Note 14, Eis reAos is to be connected 
with dace, which means simply pervenit (Vuie 


*(Azrorp and Exticorr also agree in thinking this the 
main reference of eis r6, considered not grammatically, but 
theologically. Jowrrr: the object and the result blended 
together in one; the natural event, as the Apostle regard: 
it, in the order of Providence.—J. L.] 
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gate, Carvin, De Werte, Linnemann, &c.), not 
esa (Brza, Scnorr, Pert, &c.), since in the 

ew Testament, with the exception of 1 Thess. iv. 
15, @Sdvew occurs only in the later, weakened sense 
of reaching to, with eis (Rom. ix. 31; Phil. iii. 16), 
émt riva (Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20; comp. Dan. iv. 
25), &xpe tivds (2 Cor. x. 14). Here it is connected 
with two prepositions of the direction, one of which 
(eis réAos) indicates the inward development to the 
end ; the other (éx’ adrovs), the outward movement. 
[At this many interpreters needlessly stumble, and 
have either taken eis réAos adverbially (=jinally or 
totally), or have thought it necessary to refer it to 
 Opyh: the wrath which lasts to the end of the 
world, or for ever (THEODORET, THEOPHYLACT, 


(Ecumentvus, &c.), or till its full manifestation (Ox-. 


SRAUSEN),* or to the destruction of the Jews ((rro- 
Tius, Peit, Frart, &c.). The last view is shared 
also by Dr Wertx, Ewatp, &c., who connect eis 
téAos with épSace in the sense of 2 Chron. xxxi. 1; 
Dan. ix. 27,=to utter ruin, to complete extinction. 
—Riee¢ensacu, |—Paul knows that the Jews, having 
likewise rejected the Messiah and the spiritual wit- 
ness of his Apostles, are now ripe for judgment, 
which accordingly followed soon after in the Roman 
destruction of Jerusalem. He neither appeals to 
any revelation that he had received on this subject, 
nor does he merely draw inferences from the political 
situation of the Jews [Jowrrr: “To the Apostle, 
reading the future in the present, the state of Ju- 
dea at any time during the last thirty years before 
the destruction of the city, would have been suffi- 
cient to justify the expression, ‘ wrath is comé upon 
them to the uttermost.’”—J. L.], but in the light of 
prophecy of the Old Testament and of the Lord Him- 
self (EwaLp mentions Matt. xxiii. 37-89; xxiv. 16 
sq‘j.; Dan. ix. 24 sqq.) he discerns with clear spirit- 
ual glance the interpretation of the signs of the 
time. With this earnest word on the near immi- 
nence of the Divine judgment on the principal adver- 
saries of the gospel the section closes, and so again 
in a measure with an eschatological prospect (comp. 
ch. i. 10; ii 12). While the Jews fall under wrath, 
Christians are saved from wrath (ch. i. 10), and 
called to God’s kingdom and glory (ch. ii. 12), 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 13.) It may seem strange that Paul 
should thank God for something that the Thessalo- 
nians had done (édéfac%e). We are not to infer 
from this, that their acceptance of the word, or 
their faith, is thought of as an operation of God to 
the exclusion of man’s free receptivity. Had Paul 
meant to say this, he must have expressed himself 
otherwise, as thus: We thank God that He wrought 
the acceptance, or faith, in you. But the indication 
in é5¢éacde of free receptivity is the more marked, 
as it is only afterward that the operation of God in 
them is named in confirmation of the Divine charac- 
ter of the freely accepted word (ds kal evepyetrar év 
buiy rois morevovowv).t Nevertheless, Paul can and 
must thank God for the faith of the Thessalonians, 
partly because it would not have existed but for 


*(Linemann : ‘ even to its—the wrath’s—end, that is, the 
wrath of God has come upon them to its extreme limit, so 
that it must now discharge itself; now must judgment take 
the place of the previous long-suffering and patience.” To 
the same effect ALForD and EL.icortT. See the note in Ree 
wision.—J. L..] 

1fComp. Exegetical Nota 4, with the fuot-notes.—J, L.] 





His preparative grace, and the accompanying infle 
ence of His Spirit, whereby the Thessalonians wera 
convinced that Paul’s word was God’s word, and 
thus faith is no independent act of man (Olshausen) 
but really rests on a Divine causality; partly be: 
cause for every good thing that happens to the 
Christian, and makes him glad—and the faith of tha 
Thessalonians was for Paul something in the highes 
degree exhilarating (vv. 19, 20)—he gives thanka 
and honor to the Father of lights, under whose 
providential guidance and control stand even the 
free actions of men (Liinemann). Comp. ch. i. 6 
and its Exegetical Note 14, and Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 5, 

2. Paul calls his word God’s word. To what ex 
tent he knew himself to be justified in doing so has 
been shown already, especially in vv. 2, 4 and ch. i, 
5. God Himself, by a miraculous call and the light 
of revelation had entrusted him with the procla- 
mation of His glad tidings to the world (comp. Gal. 
i. 11-16; 1 Cor. ii. 6-16; Col. i, 25-29; Eph. iii. 1 
—12), and now in Thessaloniea, as in Corinth and 
elsewhere (1 Cor. ii. 4,5; Rom. xv. 18, 19), he has 
preached the gospel in the energy of the Holy Ghost. 
There are thus two essential points in the case: 1. 
The apostolic call and illuinination (inspiration), 
which, effected by special acts of God, concerns the 
whole man, and assigns to him an official mission, 
a funcamental position and significance in the king- 
dom of God (comp. Eph. ii. 20); 2. the separate 
acts of proclamation, performed on the ground of 
that general inspiration, and yet again in every par- 
ticular instance, “in power and in the Holy Ghost 
and in much assurance,” or “in demonstration of 
the spirit and in power.” Now what is true of the 
oral proclamation of Apostles holds good of the 
written. ‘‘ For the relation between word and writ- 
ing is ordinarily this, that the writing compresses 
the copiousness of the spoken word into a settled 
elementary form—the final expression, made clear 
and strong by deliberate reflection, of the inspired 
thought—and so in Holy Scripture we have the ripe, 
developed fruit of inspiration” (MarTENnseNn, Dog- 
matik, 2d ed., p. 455). We are therefore at liberty, 
and are bound, to eall also the written word of Apvs- 
tles (and Prophets) the word of God. And down 
through all centuries the Church has borne to it in 
the power of the Spirit the same witness, that the 
Thessalonians did to Paul’s oral proclamation; she 
has freely recognized and accepted it as God’s word, 
The testimonium Spiritus Sancti continually asserts 
itself as the subjective correlative and living evidence 
of énspiratio.— But now, as regards the uninterrupted 
oral proclamation of the word of God in the preach- 
ing of the Church, on that point Paul says in the 
Pastoral Epistles, which may be regarded as his 
legacy to the Church in its gradual transition from 
the first age of the Apostles into the common course 
of history: “ Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me,” and: “ The thing 
that thou hast heard of me, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach other 
also” (2 Tim. i. 13; ii, 2). He will thus have the 
Church’s docirine and preaching expressly bound to 
the fundamental apostolic word, and, though here 
too the reference is to what is spoken and heard, yet 
we properly may and ought once more to think of 
the written word, which, indeed, is the only authen- 
tie tradition of the oral for later generations (1 John 
ii. 7, 24: i, 8, 4; 2 Pet. i. 13-15). Essentially, 
therefore, the Church’s doctrine and preaching is a 
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propagation, reproduction, an ever new appropria- 
tion of the apostolic word. But as the preaching 
Apostles would not have fulfilled their task by a 
mere dry communication of God’s revelations, but 
for every announcement they had to be freshly 
endued with the Spirit from on high, that the gos- 
pel might be brought powerfully to bear on the heart 
and conscience of the hearers according to their gen- 
eral and special needs, as, for example, on the Jews 
otherwise than on the Gentiles, so likewise for our 
preaching the objective agreement with apostolic, 
orthodox doctrine does not suffice, but there must 
always be a subjective fulness, and that in conjunc- 
tion with the Holy Spirit. It is not the preaching, 
but the preacher, that preaches (comp. ch. i. 5, and 
its Exegetical Note 12, and Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 4). This, in fact, is precisely what is proposed 
in the oral word, to bring near to men in a human 
way the objective gift of God—to convey it to them 
with a spiritual, personal vivacity. The preacher is 
hot a mere messenger, who may have no interest in 
the intelligence he has to bring; he is a witness, 
guaranteeing what he says by all that he is (John 
xv. 27; Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22; 1 John i. 2). 
And, accordingly, he too can and should testify to 
his hearers the one apostolic truth in the freedom of 
the spirit, ever according to their needs, in this or 
that form, from this side or from that. The more 
these two elements mutually interpenetrate, the ob- 
jective agreement with the apostolic doctrine and 
the subjective, spiritual fulness of the individual, so 
much the more may even the preaching of the 
Church be called the word of God. At the same 
time we here perceive that the Divine does not in 
its revelation and communication exclude or sup- 
press the human, but assimilates it, fills it with 
itself, and so consecrates it for its own organ. 
[When our Confessions teach: ‘‘ Sacramenta et ver- 
bum propter ordinationem et mandatum Christi 
sunt efficacia, etiamsi per malos exhibeantur” (Conf. 
Aug. 8; comp. Heb, i.), this contains a truth, no 
doubt; aud yet there is here a somewhat hasty mak- 
ing of a virtue out of necessity, and especially the 
difference between the word and sacrament, in re- 
lation to the personality of the minister, is not duly 
considered. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 14-17—RicexnBacu. | 
Thus, in the connection of our passage with earlier 
statements in the Epistle, and in its harmony with 
expressions of the Apostle elsewhere, it furnishes 
essential features to the doctrine of the verbum divi- 
num, both as written and as preached. 

3. (Vv. 18-16.) At that time there had arisen 
even among the heathen a searching after truth. 
The great world-empires had along with the popula- 
tions shaken also the gods and the religions. Light 
and happiness were sought in schools of philosopliy, 
in the renewal of the mysteries, from the Goéte, 
&c. There had ensued, as in our day, a dissolution 
of the spiritual life—a confused, conflicting throng 
of all possible standpoints and attempts at deliver- 
ance. The point then was, to discriminate between 
man’s word and God’s. For this end the conscience 
is of service (2 Cor. iv. 2; v. 11), which is given to 
us as a compass on the swelling sea of life. When 
it is aroused, a separation is made between what is 
Divine and what is human. At this time many, at 
Thessalonica also, had already attached themselves 
as prosclytes to the Jews, because even in the pre- 
paratory revelations of God they found the best sat- 
‘sfaction of their needs of conscience. Such were in 

peculiar degree prepared, inwardly and outwardly, 





| to accept the Gospel as the word of God. They 
were so more than the Jews, because the latter yen- 
erally held the law and the prophets in the way 
merely of outward tradition, whereas the forme. 
consented thereto with heart and life. Thus fre 
quently upright men, belonging as to their externa 
position to the world, are nearer tu the kingdom of 
God than others, who have perhaps from their youtk 
up been associated with the pious. In like manner 
churches, which assume to be those in which alone 
salvation is to be had, or which boast of their ortho- 
doxy, are not exactly those which bring forth the 
most children to the Lord, because the Spirit departs 
in a measure proportioned to the reliance placed, aa 





by the Jews, on institutions, the form of doctrine, 
&c. (Rom. ii. 17 sqq.) 

4, (Vv. 14-16.) We can here almost perceive the 
growth in Paul of his leading view of the position 
of Gentile Christians in relation to Jewish Chris- 
tians and Jews. The latter are the proper enemies 
of the gospel, not only amongst those of their own 
nation, but also in the Gentile world; for this reason 
he sees the judgment now breaking in on them. On 
the other hand, he recognizes in the Gentile Chris- 
tians the followers of the Jewish Christians, of the 
true congregation of God in Israel. They belong— 
this thought here presents itself as a matter of 
course—to the genuine seed of Abraham, and take 
the place of the exscinded branches (Rom. iv. and 
xi.). The condition for this is simply faith, on which 
such special stress is laid in v. 13; through faith a 
man quits his natural connections, and enters the 
circle of the Divine operation in the world (the con- 
nection of vv. 13 and 14). To the Jews were en- 
trusted the Adya tod Yeod (Rom. iii. 2); to believ- 
ers from among Jews and Gentiles is not merely en- 
trusted outwardly the Adyos Seov, but God thereby 
works in them with a living power (v. 13). We 
have thus here, in regard to the history of the king- 
dom of God, the genesis of Paul’s objective, funda- 
mental view respecting the setting aside of the Jews 
and the participation of the Gentiles in that king- 
dom, just as in Acts xiii, 38, 39 we have the genesis 
of his fundamental view of subjective salvation, of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. Then in the 
Epistle to the Romans both views are developed 
jointly. 

5. But it must not be forgotten, that our text is 
not the last word of the Gentile Apostle respecting 
the Jews. It is rather in the Hpistle to the Romans 
(chh. ix.-xi.) that he has uttered this. There, with , 
an extreme, self-denying love, he expresses his pro- 
found, continual sorrow on account of the rejection 
of Israel (ch, ix. 1-8; x. 1, 2). He places the ulti- 
mate aim of his Gentile apostleship in this, that by 
means of the converted Gentiles the Jews should be 
provoked to emulation (ch. xi. 18, 14). He makes 
it the duty of Gentile Christians not to be proud and 
severe in regard to the Jewish branches broken off 
on account of their unbelief, because otherwise the 
same fate awaits us (ch. xi. 17-22). To his Gentile 
Church, accordingly, which has so often, alas, actu- 
ally fallen into that spirit of arrogance toward the 
Jews which he repudiates, and is still for the mos 
part ensnared therein, he has rather bequeathed it a 
her task, by means of her walk of faith before 
Israel, and her loving sorrow in their behalf, to win 
over tne blinded people. The Church has a mission 
of faith and love to the Jews; she has and should 





have a Jewish mission. If among us evangelicals 
this obligation is again here and there acknowledged 
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and discharged, yet these efforts are but feeble, slight 
ia and beginnings. The Jewish mission is still 
‘ar too much a thing singular, peculiar; it is too lit- 
tle sustained by the intercessory sympathy of the 
believing Church. We must in this thing learn to 
walk more fully in the steps of our Apostle and of 
the Lord Himself, of whom in reference to this very 
people Matt. ix. 36-88 stands written. The Jewish 
nission, moreover, is in a quite special sense the 
nission also of hope. For the very last word of the 
sentile Apostle respecting Israel is this, that the en- 
tire people shall yet be saved, and from the receiving 
of them again shall a new life stream forth to the 
nations of the world (Rom. xi. 12, 15, 23 sqq.). 
This national conversion of Israel is, indeed, not a 
matter that we can introduce; with other develop- 
ments in the kingdom of God, it is connected with 
the coming of Christ (Matt. xxiii, 39; Acts iii. 
19-21) [Zech. xii. xiii. xiv—J. L.].. But in order 
jto this, to say nothing of the salvation of individual 
souls, the Jewish mission has to perform the office 
of a forerunner, and prepare the way. 

6. The result of the entire development of the 
Sewish people during more than fifteen centuries was 
their division into a believing minority (v. 14) and 
an unbelieving majority (vv. 15, 16), which op- 
pressed and persecuted the former. Already, in- 
deed, had the prophets prophesied of the remnant 
which alone should be converted (comp. Rom. ix. 
27-29; xi. 1-10). This division [Scheidung] being 
completed, there came the crisis [ Wntscheidung], the 
judgment (pias includes both) in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, from which the believers were delivered 
(Pella, &c.), whereas ruin befell the unbelieving peo- 
ple. The same result will follow the development 
also of the New Testament Church and of the Chris- 
tian nations. On this rests the deep, biblical truth 
of the distinction between the visible and the invisi- 
ble Church. -We too stand in the time of separa- 
tion, and are advancing toward the crisis. 

7. (Vv. 15, 16.) It is worthy of notice that the 
ideas of vv. 15 and 16 obviously lean on a sentence 
of the Lord, and are evolved from it. Comp. with 
v. 15 Matt. xxiii. 834; Luke xi. 49: &@mooreAd mpo- 
phras kal amooréAous Kal é& abtav aroxrevovat Kab 
éxdtovow, and with v. 16 Matt. xxiii. 32: kad dyes 
Trapdoate TO metpoy Tay TaTépwy duav, and v. 36: 
hEer radta mdvta em) thy yeveay tad’tny. We thus 
see how, under the illumination of the Spirit, the 
words of the Lord and the Apostle’s own experi- 
ences originated his thoughts. At another time it 
was words of the Lord, which the Apostle received 
in immediate revelations from heaven. In his escha- 
tological teachings which we shall have later to con- 
sider, we shall see both kinds of words codperating, 
and along with them Old Testament prophecy. The 
sayings of Jesus were evidently not unknown to 
Paul. With him they frequently sound still in a 
freer form (preceding the written determination of 
hem). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


VY. 13. Rizaer: Where we said: I am glad, I 
ever think of it without joy, there the spirit, in 
which Scripture is written, impels us to say: We 
thank God, that He may ever be acknowledged as 
whe Giver of these joyful providences, and that joy 
tself may be so seasoned with salt, that the flesh 
shall be Jess able to attribute aught to itself.— 
J. Micu. Haun: How greatly must it rejoice a ser- 
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vant of the Lord, when he is permitted also to see 
fruits of his labor! Or are we going to find fault 
with this joy, even though it be a joy in the Lord? 
Or have we perchance any cause to blame the Apos. 
tle, when, for the strengthening of the faith of those 
dear to him, he exhibits to them something of the 
fair fruits of the Spirit? Did not Jesus Himself firs 
tell His churches of whatever good things they had 
and then of their evil, if they had any ?—Rinaer. 
Perhaps some one thinks, it was possible for the 
Thessalonians at once to accept as the word of God 
the word from the mouth of such a gifted Apostie ; 
but who will require of us now, that we accept for 
God’s word everything that sounds from pulpits? 
That time also had its own difficulties. Paul was not 
regarded at Thessalonica with quite the same degree 
of respect that we can now feel toward him. Out 
wardly he was to be looked upon as a mechanic (v. 
9); inwardly the opposition he had to endure gave 
him great trouble. The acceptance in these cireum- 
stances of his word as the word of God was pro- 
moted by means, that would still be effective in the 
case of our expositions at the present day—by 
searching the Scriptures, whether those things are 
so (Acts xvii. 11). That at least accept as God’s 
word, which thou canst so accept with the concur- 
rence of thy conscience.—The apostolic word (the 
word of the Bible) is God’s word, and certifies itself 
as such by its Divine, spiritual working in us (the 
witness of the Holy Ghost).—Roos: You experience 
a Divine working within you. Before you believed, 
there was none of this Divine working. It exists 
while you believe, and ever since you believe. You 
feel it, and may thence infer that what you believe 
is the word of God.—TueE same: Is it not the effect 
of the Divine working, that you can allow yourselves 
to be harassed by people of your nation, without be- 
coming thereby disheartened or enraged ? Who has 
at any time seen this fruit of the Spirit in an unbe- 
lieving Gentile or Jew? Thus the patience and faith 
of the saints (Rev. xiii, 10; xiv. 12)—these two 
main elements of the suffering and contending 
Church—are likewise the main proofs of the Divine 
character of her foundation, as laid in the apostolic 
word. In this sense the Church is the proof of the 
Divine character of Scripture (comp., at ch. i. 6, 7, 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 5). This is, indeed, no 
glorious proof, such as might strike even the natural 
sense, the merely logical or mathematical under- 
standing. On the contrary, it is a proof from her 
humiliation. But the very fact that the Church of 
Jesus amidst all depressing and adverse circum- 
stances, and while having the whole world opposed 
to her, still endures, is a proof that supernatural, 
Divine powers here rule—that Jesus has given to 
her the glory which He received from the Father 
(John xvii. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14).—The preached word 
as God’s word (comp. Luke x. 16): What this in- 
cludes, 1. for preachers (see Doctrinal Principles, 
No. 2), 2. for hearers: a. the obligation not to carry 
themselves with indifference or even offensively 
toward the.word, but to receive it as a real message 
from God attentively and willingly; b. the blessing, 
that from the word thus received there proceed Di- 
vine influences upon us.—Prarr: God’s word can- 
not be without stir and fruit, wherever it is but 
allowed to rule, any more. than fire and light in cola 
and darkness.—Zwinett: The persecutors of God’s 
word, in order to render it odious, put forward the 
name of Luther or Zwingli. The believer alone car 
decide whether it is God’s word or man’s; that is 
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when God works in the hearers, and arouses and 
quickens within them the external, preached word, 
so that a new man is born, 

V. 14. See on v. 18.—Roos: Novices in Chris- 
tianity are commonly spared by the Lord sharp tri- 
als; but this was not the experience of the Thessa- 
ionians, the Lord often indeed showing that He does 
not always act according to one rule,—Though in 
our Christian world relations are in part changed 
from what they were then, yet even now also the 
convert has often to suffer, and that severely, from 
kinsmen and other companions. But let us be 
thoroughly penetrated by the power of the Divine 
word, and we are thereby enabled to hearken unto 
God more than unto the dearest of men. Then too 
have we the best hope of drawing after us those con- 
nected with us, when they see how the truth is sa- 
cred and precious to us above all things else; this 
inspires them first with respect for it, and afterwards 
perhaps with love to it.—Brn@xeL: The same fruits, 
the same afflictions, the same experiences of believ- 
ers of all places and times afford an excellent crite- 
rion of evangelical truth.—Roos: A congregation or 
a household of believers may take comfort from the 
example of others, and, in particular, converts in 
Christianity may do so from the example of older 
Christians. —Zwineit1: The churches in Judea be- 
lieved first on the Lord Jesus, ‘and then the Gentiles 
also followed them; they did not, therefore, follow 
the Roman church or the Pope. [Moreover, the 
promise given to Peter, Matt, xvi. 18 sq., was ful- 
filled in Jerusalem at Pentecost and afterwards, Acts 
ii sqq., not in Rome.—RigcEnBacn. | 

[Marrunw Henry: The cross is the Christian’s 
mark: if we are called to suffer, we are called only 
to be followers of the churches of God; so perse- 
cuted they i prophets that were before you, Matt. v. 
12.—J. L. 

Vv. 15, 16. On the Jews, see Doctrinal Princi- 
ples, Nos. 3-6.—The sin of the Jews was peculiarly 
grievous, and more grievous than that of the Gen- 
tiles; for it consisted not merely in the doing of 
evil, but in the rejection of the help offered them 
against the evil, in their hostility to the messengers 
ot salvation, in hardening themselves against the 
ever new and higher revelations and more urgent 
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invitations of God (Matt. xxi, 33 sqq.; xxii. 3-7} 
Indeed, the real sin is unbelief (Mark xvi. 15 sq. ; 
John xvi. 9; v. 46 sq.). What was true, therefore, 
at that time of the Jews is now true of Christians ; 
since the light shines now for us, fcr us is the day of 
salvation. —BrneeL: Stubborn resistance to the word 
is that which most of all fills up the measure of sin. 
And Ringer: He who neglects his own salvation 
grudges to see in others greater zeal for their salva- 
tion; and so by the persecution of others is the 
measure of sins commonly filled up.—Di£prRicu: 
To love Christ, and that alone, is truly to love hu- 
manity; for true humanity is in Him alone, and by 
His word it is propagated and trained.—There is 
among us Christians also a Jewish illiberality, which 
thinks to please God by drawing the circle in some 
one sense very tight. This is a zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2), a zeal which, as 
with the Jews, is ever connected somehow with self- 
righteousness (v. 8), and does not duly understand 
Christ as the end of the law (v. 4). Let us allow 
grace to be really grace, and we shall recognize it 
also in its universality, nor will we make the strait 
gate still straiter. We learn to unite with a strict 
conscience a wide heart and a free vision.—Pra¥F: 
God seldom punishes the first sin, but He suffers 
iniquity to mount for a certain period and to a cer- 
tain pitch. When it has reached the measure fixed 
by Him, He breaks in with His judgment; but this 
limit is not very discernible before the event, Fore- 
tokens of it, however, are not obscurely to be in 
ferred from, for example, the long duration and _hei- 
nousness of the sins, from contempt of the richly 
proffered means of grace, from obduracy, &c.— 
Burkitt: It is a singular support to suffering saints, 
to consider that Christ and His Apostles suffered be- 
fore them, and by His sufferings has sanctified a state 
of affliction and persecution to them.—A spirit of 
persecution seems ofttimes to run in a blood, 
and passes from parent to child through many genera- 
tions. The Jews killed Christ, stoned the prophets, 
and persecuted the Apostles. — Paul ranks them 
that are enemies to the preaching of the gospel 
with the obstinate shedders of Christ’s blood; 
they are enrolled amongst the capital enemies of 
mankind.—J. L.] 


Il. 
Cu. Il. 17-Cx. IL. 13. 
What Paul did for the Thessalonians after his departure. 


Cu. II, 


17-20. 


1. He had once and again earnestly purposed to come unto them, but was hindered. 


17 


the more ab. end.|’ to see your face with great desire. 


But we, brethren, being taken [having been bereaved by separation] from 


Wherefore® we would 


[i ‘ for a short time, in presence, not in heart, endeavored the more abundantly 
18 


ave [wished to, 7JeAjoopev] come unto you, even I Paul, once and again [hoth 


12 once and again, Kat dra€ Kat dis]; but [and, xa/] Satan hindered us. 


For what is 


our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing [glorying]‘? Are [Or are]* not even ye 
[ye also, cat duets], in the presence of [before, guzpooSev] our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
20 at His coming? For ye are our glory and joy. 


CHAPTER II. 17-20. 
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1 V. 17.—[amoppaniabdvres ad’ tov. 





4 





; German: verwaiset von euch; Vaughan: ‘literall haned of 
The double awé emphasizes the fact of separation ; dpdavcd., the feeli j : eae tiycra dee ces 


of bereavement and desolation that ensued.— 


Peile, Ellicott, Vaughan and others: torn from you; Peile adding, and bereaved. Jowett: bereaved in being taken from 


you ; Robinson: “ bereaved and separated.’’—J. L.] 


2 V. 17.—[The Greek order, ‘‘ throwing the emphasis more distinctly on the more abundantly” (Ellicott),—J. L.] 
VY. 18.—Instead of 5.6 Lachmann, Liinemann ['Tischendorf in the first and latest editions, Alford, Ellicott] and 
others, read, after Sin. A. B. D.! F. G. and some other manuscripts, diért, whereas Tischendorf (ed. 2), De Wette, 


Reiche and others, retain 66 of the received text. 


At any rate dvért must be = on which account, therefore, and se 


equivalent to 66, as Liinemann also supposes; but elsewhere dvdr is with Paul = because; comp. in our Epistle ch. ii, 


8; iv. 6. 


4 V.19.—[kavxyoews. See the English margin, and 2 Cor. vii. 4; comp. also Rom. xv. 17, and the several instances 
(6 out of 12) in which the noun is in our version rendered boasting.—J : L.] H : ay 
§ Y.19.—[The 4 before odxi nai is wanting in Sin.!, but was added by correction; and the same thing is true of # 


bef % in v. 20.—J. L. 
a Soe in v. 20.—J, L.] 


. 19.—[Ellicott: ‘* The addition xpiorod (Rec. with F. G. L.; many Vy.) is rightly rejected by Lachmann, Tis 
endorf, and must modern editors,” and — German text. It is wanting had : nth Bg! entre 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 17.) But we.—Hyéis, emphatic in itself 
and by its position in front: As to what concerns us. 
Having spoken, vv. 13-16, of the Thessalonians 
(comp. the sues standing foremost with like empha- 
sis in v. 14), Paul again reverts to himself, in order 
to do away with a second imputation or doubt, as if, 
since he has been gone from the Thessalonians, after 
they had been readily persuaded and won over, he 
had left off caring for them. Suspicionem contemius 
et negligentie prevenit (Catvin; similarly Pry 
and others). Thus, as the first section (ch. i, 2-ii. 
16) sketches for us a lively picture of Paul’s ministry 
at Thessalonica and of the founding of the church 
there, a like sketch is given in the second section 
(ch. ii, 17-iii. 13) of the manner in which, during 
the interval of some six months that has since 
elapsed, the founder of the church has cared for it 
and been active in its behalf. This authentic infor- 
mation respecting the Apostle’s doings in the estab- 
lishment and rearing of churehes is of high value.— 
[#méts, resumed from v. 18, and now contrasted— 
5¢—with the persecuting Jews of vy. 15, 16. So 
Linemann, Atrorp, Exiicorr.—J. L.] 

2. Bereaved of you.—Curysostom: Paul does 
not say separated, but more than that. ’Oppavrds 
and dép@avitw are even in the classics used, not 
merely of children bereaved of their parents, but 
also of parents bereaved of their children, and in 
other similar relations. The expression is one of 
tenderness, and belongs to the same category as the 
fizure of the mother (vv. 7, 8) and of the father (v. 
11) [so that Paul does not really compare himself to 
a child, as Curysostom &c. improperly assume.— 
Rieaensacu]. The Apostle would, first of all, inti- 
mate to his readers, that, so far from having forgot- 
ten them, his separation from them has been for him 
a painful experience. Hence also the two additions: 
for the space of an hour, that is, only a very short 
time, as we say: for a moment (elsewhere mpbs dpay, 
for a short time, Philem. 15; Gal. ii. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 
8, or mpds kaipsy, for a time at least limited, Luke 
viii. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5; here both are strengthened 
by being joined together), and: in presence only, not 
n heart, which ever remained with you (dative of 
reference, comp. 1 Cor. v. 3; and, on the opposition 
between mpdécwmoy and «apdia, 2 Cor. v. 12; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 7, LXX.). Thus: We had almost no sooner 
been parted from you, and that only outwardly, not 
inwardly, than we again had a great longing to see 
you. [I[pds xatpdy Spas does not state that the sepa- 
ration altogether lasts but a short time, as if Paul 
here anticipated the fulfilment of the wish expressed 
in ch. iii. 10 (De Werte, Kocn), or even thought of 
the reunion at the approaching parousia (OLsHAu- 
3EN).—RIGGENnBaAcH ]. 

8. Endeavoured quite earnestly [the more 


abundantly endeavoured ].—When the idea, with 
which the comparison exists, is at once understood 
from the context, it is not uncommon for the com- 
parative to stand alone, and it then has the force of 
a positive, as in Acts xvii. 21; especially does this 
happen with the comparative of adverbs, as rdx0y, 
MGAAOY, TeptogoTtépws.* ALEX, BUTTMANN, 
Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, 
1859, p. 72 (on the form mreptocorépws, ibid, p. 61), 
If it is desired to specify the idea round which the 
comparison turns, it is evidently from the connection 
the mpécwmoy purposely repeated in opposition to 
xapdia: Because the Apostle was not separated from 
them in heart, though in face [presence], he there- 
fore strove the more keenly to see again their face 
also.+ Less suitable supplements are introduced by 
others. Ev moAAH émidupula is a reiterated con- 
firmation of éomovddcupev. The one confirmation 
stands at the beginning, the other not less emphatic- 
ally at the close, of the sentence. Here also the 
Apostle’s love again shows itself so fervent, and as it 
were that of a bridegroom, that Curysosrom, im- 
pressed thereby, remarks: épapevos Hv pavids tis 
kal axdSexros Kat a&kaprépyntos eis piAlav.—To see 
your face isa select phrase of love, instead of the 
more prosaic to come unto you of v. 18; comp. ch. 
iii. 10. 

4. (V. 18.) Wherefore we wished to come 
unto you.—From the general disposition, v. 17, 
proceeded positive resolutions, for the non-fulfilment 
of which Paul is not to be blamed.—Eyd pep 


‘Tlabaos: peév solitarium for the greater prominence 


of the subject. From this too we see, as from 
Kapdias v. 4, and wuxds v. 8, that in the first person 
plural Paul intends to include Silvanus and Timothy 
(Lijnemann). Had he meant himself alone by it, 
the addition of éy& péy Tataos would have been 
unnecessary. But here especially he had to distin- 
guish himself, because indeed Timothy had in the 
meanwhile come to Thessalonica. But having once 
singled himself out, he afterwards speaks even of 
himself alone in the plural, so even in our verse 
hwas, and with peculiar distinctness in ch. ili, 1, 2.— 
Ka) Gat xa) dfs, not simply dfs, nor yet drat Kad dfs 
(which is used indefinitely = more than once), but 
stronger than the former expression and more pre- 
cise than the latter: both once and twice, not only 


* [Ilcpscorépws occurs eight times in Paul’s other Epise 
tles (besides Heb. ii. 1 and xili, 19), and in some of those in 
stances does it stand for the positive.—J. L.] : 

+ [So De Werte, Kocu, Exuicorr, and others. The obe 
jection to this is, not merely that, had the separation been 
in heart, there would have been no desire whatever to see 
them again [Liinrmann), but that od xapdiq is simply ap 
incidental, parenthetical correction of the main thought, 
amophavicbevtes ab’ tmov. I prefer CaLvin’s explanation : 
The writer’s love, instead of being lessened by absence, was 
rather the more inflamed thereby (and so ARETIUS, GILL, 
Winer, WorpsworTH, VAUGHAN, and others).—J. L. 

t [See Notes in my Revision of this verse.—J. L.] 
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once but twice (comp. Phil. iv. 16): “ testatur non 
subitum futsse fervorem, qui statim refrixerit, sed 
hujus propositi se fuisse tenacem, guum varias occa- 
siones captaverit” (CALVIN). 

5. And €atan hindered us.—Instead of 8¢, 
Paul chooses the Hebraistic connective, which in this 
case is almost the more energetic.—Satan, the per- 
sonal devil (comp. ch. iii. 5), in whose existence, 
therefore, Paul not merely believes, but refers to his 
agency even such comparatively trifling and external 
matters, because therein there lies prepared a hin- 
drance to the kingdom of God (comp. Eph. vi. 12 ; 
otherwise at Rom. i. 18; xv. 22; Acts xvi. 6 sq.). 
The Apostle, then, does not everywhere, and as a 
matter of course, speak of Satan, but he knows how 
with testing insight to distinguish, There is nothing 
about him of mere cant. In what the restraint con- 
sisted, we know not; only it cannot have been an 
accumulation of business, or anything of that sort, 
but must have been something of evil—whether on 
the side of the Thessalonians or on that of Paul. 
In the first case we should have to think with Dr 
Werre &c. of the enemies of the gospel at Thessa- 
lonica, whose hatred had been a source of danger to 
the Apostle on his arrival in Thessalonica; in the 
other case, either, with Carysostom and others, of 
trials in the churches where Paul had since been, 
which rendered a removal from them impossible for 
him, or, perhaps better, of some sickness of the 
Apostle, and in connection with this we might think 
of Satan’s messenger, 2 Cor. xii. 7—a topic, it is 
true, on which we know just nothing very clear and 
certain, (Comp. also ch. iii. 7.) It is even very 
possible that both kinds of reasons concurred ; that 
the first time, for example, and this would best agree 
with v. 17, Paul desired to turn back again to Thes- 
salonica from Bercea, but was hindered in that by 
the Thessalonian Jews (Acts xvii. 13.—See Carvin, 
BrnGet, and others.) 

6. (V. 19.) F'or.—Paul gives the reason of his 
longing after the Thessalonians, and of his repeated 
purpose to come unto them. Lllwm desiderit ardo- 
rem inde confirmat, quia in ipsis felicitatem suam 
ge A) repositam habeat ; perinde enim valet 
hace sententia ac st dixisset: Nist me ipsum oblivis- 
car, necesse est ut vos expetam (CALvIN). 

7, Who* [What] is our hope, &c.—H ody} 
kal dues belongs to ris, and it is, of course, merely 
incidental that # is coincident with the # before yapd 
and orépavos; eumpoodsey rod kvplov &e. belongs to 
ems 7) xapa &e.t But 7 odx) nal Sues is pur- 
posely put between, so that gumpooSey Xe. attaches 
itself immediately to these words, because the Apos- 
tle would have it observed that, so far from his rela- 
tion to them being a transient one, it is rather to 
reach on to the coming of Christ, and verify itself 
before the eyes of the Lord—Hope and joy, here, 
of course, objective = the subject of hope and joy, 
This the Thessalonians are not, in so far as Paul 
hopes in regard to them that they shall be found 
blameless (Ltinemann), but in so far as they are the 
fruits of his ministry, after which the Lord at His 
return will inquire (see Luke xix. 15). To this also 
there is special reference in orépavos kavxhoews, an 
expression derived from the garland that crowns the 
competitor at the goal in the successfully contested 
race (1 Cor. ix: 25; 2 Tim. ii. 5; iv. 8). Kadxynors, 
moreover, is not glory in the objective sense, but 

* [So Lurner, and other German versions.—J. L.] 


t [This is frequently indicated by a comma after ckavx7- 
gews and another after bues.—J. L.1 
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| g“loryéng ; not gloria, but gloriatio ; and so a cro¥t 


for glorying = in which I may glory (comp. Ez. xvi. 
12; xxiii, 42; Prov. xvi. 31; LXX.), Roos: We 
hope on your account to have some great experience 
at the coming of Christ; we shall then be able to 
rejoice over you; we shall be able to parade with 
you, as one parades with a crown won in a contest 
of the games.—Ye also, as well as other churches ; 
those, for example, in Philippi or Corinth (see Phil. 
iv. 1; 2 Cor. i, 14—-parallelisms also for the expres 
sion). 

8. (V. 20.) Ye are verily* [For ye are], 
&c.—Idp confirms and strengthens the readily un: 
derstood affirmation in the oratorical question of v. 
19 (comp. Winer, p. 396). Our glory and joy. 
The expression glory | Herrlichkeit| is properly re- 
tained in translation here also by Ewaup and J. 
Micu. Haun, and is by the latter emphasized in a 
theosophie way. Adta is weakened, when rendered 
merely by renown or honor [LtnemMann: Ruhm ; 
Luruer, De Werre: Hhre.—ZJ, L.] (Comp. 1 Cor, 
xi. 7, where the woman is called the €éfa of the 
man, the man the eixdy rad d6&a of God; and 2 Cor, 
viii. 23, where approved brethren are distinguished 
by the title, Sd Xpiorod.) As Sdéa in God Him- 
self is His life-impression, life-form (see at v. 12 
Doctrinal Principles, No. 8), so with such genitives 
it denotes the representation of the life, resting on 
the communication of life.—the copy, standing in 
essential connection with the original, belonging te 
it, and forming as it were one whole with it, so that 
the latter is surrounded by it with a halo, as the sun 
by its beams, as the head by the crown (ddéa parallel 
with orépavos xavyhoews). Thus it is with the man 
and the woman taken from him; with Christ and 
believers ; with Paul and the spiritual children be- 
gotten by him,—That such objective, actual glory 
then becomes in the subjective experience a matter 
of joy, lies in the nature of the case. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 18.) Satan appears in Scripture in a three- 
fold activity ; as tempter and seducer, as accuser, ag 
destroyer. In the first relation he is the first and 
perpetual author of sin amongst men (6 weipd¢wy, ch. 
ill. 5; Matt. iv. 35 6 wAavdv, Rev. xii. 9). As ac- 
cuser (karfrywp, Rev. xii. 10), he seeks, when the 
sin is accomplished, to make the most of it with 
lying exaggeration before the Divine Judge (Zech. 
ili, 1), and also to exhibit it in the worst possible 
colors before our inner judge, the conscience, in 
order to bind the sinner inwardly, rendering bim 
fainthearted and paralyzing his resistance to sin. 
Here belong the two most common names of the 
devil, the Hebrew uw, properly adversary, espe- 
cially in court (comp. 120W>, Zech. iii, 1, and 
dvriSixos, 1 Pet. v. 8), and the Greek S:dBodos, in- 
Sormer, slanderer, defamer, properly one who strikes 
thruugh with words. As destroyer (comp. *Azoa- 
Atwy, Rev. ix. 11) Satan works, in so far as he, a8 
prince of the fallen world, sets in motion all the 


* [Thr seid ja—making the yép intensive, as ‘s done also 
by Lutner, SchourriEe.p, Exxicort, and many others. But 
the rendering of our commcn version is quite as good ;—the 
20th verse now justifying, as if “after reconsideration ” 
(WeBstER and WiLKINson), the confident tone of the pre- 
vious question by the triumphant assertion of what is there 
only strongly aa Hele The reader will notice likewise the 
emphatic égre.—J. L.} 
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powers of physical and moral evil against salvation, 
the kingdom of God,.and in behalf of mischief, 
which in the last instance is dmdéAea, eternal dam- 
nation. It is thus that he appears in our text. In 
the two first relations he is a liar; in the last, and— 
in so far as that lies as the ultimate aim at the bot- 
tom also of the earlier—in all three, a murderer 
(John viii. 44). In the case of Judas he succeeded 
first in his trade as a seducer, then in that of an ac- 
cuser; hence the end of the former in despair and 
suicide, whereby he fell a prey to the destroyer. 

2. (Vv. 19, 20.) Paul’s hope is to be adorned 
with the fruits of his ministry before the Lord at 
His coming. Holy Scripture everywhere lays stress 
on this point, that every man shall receive his own 


reward according to his own labor (1 Cor. iii. 8). 


The fundamental relation of every man to God in 
respect of faith or unbelief decides the question of 
his happiness or misery (Eph. ii. 8; Mark xvi. 16; 
John iii. 18, 36; v. 24). But within these two great 
classes there is still possible an extraordinary diver- 
sity in the life-acting of faith or unbelief—in prac- 
tical honesty and dishonesty. Through faith we are 
become children of God; but now we must yield 
ourselves to be also trained as such, and renewed 
ever more and more into the image of the Father 
and of our First-born Brother (xdpis madedouca, 
Tit. ii, 11, 12; comp. Heb. xii. 7-10; Col. iii. 10; 
Rom. xii. 2; viii. 29; 2 Cor. iii. 18), that we remain 
not weak, new-born children, but grow to the ripe 
age of a perfect man (Heb. v. 18, 14; comp. Eph. 
iv. 13, 14). We are rooted in the right ground and 
soil, and bear within us the full germ of life; but 
‘for that very reason it concerns us now to grow and 
bring forth fruit (Col. ii. 7; i. 10, 11; Matt. xiii. 
23; Mark iv. 26-28; John xv. 2; Phil. i. 9-11). 
The whole walk of a man contributes to the forma- 
tion of his. disposition and character; all the issues 
of the life exert a formative reacting influence on 
our inner man—impress and stamp themselves also 
in ourselves (character from yapdoocw). In the Di- 
vine judgment, therefore, justification and condem- 
nation are made to depend even on our words (Matt. 
xii. 36, 37); but especially is our fate determined 
according to our works, or (in the singular) our 
work, life-work, so far as therein is exhibited the 
total result of the religious and moral life, rearing 
itself on the foundation of faith or unbelief (Rom. 
ii6 = 2'Cor; v.10} Rey. ii. 283" xx. 12" sq. > ‘xxii! 
12; Matt. xvi. 27; John v. 29). As a man walks, 
so he becomes; and as he becomes, so is he also in 
death; his works do follow him (Rev. xiv. 13), and 
agreeably thereto his destiny in that other world 
spontaneously shapes itself; on which account there 
will be among the blessed and among the lost very 
different degrees of glory or of torment (comp., for 
example, Luke xix. 17-19; xii. 47 sq.; Matt. xi. 
22-24; 1 Cor. iii. 12-15. Of course, this is not the 
place to go into more precise definitions respecting 
heaven, hades, hell, the first and second resurrec- 
tions, &c.). By this view justice is done also to the 
scriptural idea of reward, without our falling into the 
Catholic idea of merit. And in this way, especially, 
sanctification, a spiritual walk, inward growth, and 
the outward activity of the life, here acquire an im- 
portance which in the original Protestantism was not 
duly recognized and acknowledged—a defect, that 
has been in many ways prejudicial, and here and 
there is so still, to our evangelical doctrine and prac- 
ticu. It is true, our Confessions teach emphatically, 
that faith by an inward necessity brings forth good 
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works; and yet the main point of view, from whick 
they had to handle this doctrine over against 
Catholicism, was the negative one: that righteous: 
ness and salvation depend neither for their attain- 
ment nor their preservation on good works Fox 
this reason, and the kindred one, that for the doo- 
trine of faith and justification that of regeneration 
was neglected, it was impossible for the idea of sana 
tification, and what is connected therewith also ir 
eschatology, to reach fully its positive, scriptural de- 
velopment and significance. Meanwhile, there is by 
no means any want of good suggestions, particularly 
in Melancthon’s excellent discussion de dilectione et 
wmpletione legis in the Apology for the Augsburg 
Confession. 

3. (Vv. 19, 20.) Whatever work we perform in 
an earthly calling, even in art and science as such, 
belongs to the domain of the perishable—of means, 
not of everlasting ends. Only what of good or evii 
is wrought in the souls of men is of eternal import. 
And the highest service is to help a soul to the life 
in God. On this rests the singular dignity, and also 
the responsibility, of the ministerial office. In an 
altogether peculiar sense, this is work for the day of 
Jesus Christ, whether we are now good shepherds o* 
hirelings. 

4, Paul hopes on the day of the Lord to be sur- 
rounded by’ those converted through him, as by a 
glory. This 5é&a, this crown of glorying, is the true 
halo, when, coming into the presence of the heav- 
enly Judge, one is able to say: Behold, I and the 
children whom God hath given me. At His coming 
the Lord will present to Himself His entire Church 
glorious, without spot or wrinkle (Eph. v. 27; 2 
Cor. xi. 2). But the Church is an organism, not 
merely in the sense that the body as a whole depends 
on the head, but also in that it is composed of vari- 
ous members, the weaker depending on the stronger. 
Thus do spiritual children hang on their spiritual 
fathers, and are as it were embraced in them, and 
ruled by them. In this sense Paul hopes to be sur- 
rounded by his Gentile churches; in this sense is 
the promise made to the Twelve of ruling the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 30). 
This agrees with the fundamental view which Scrip- 
ture, in this case also the true interpreter of experi- 
ence, takes of humanity. It regards it, not as an 
atomic mass of individuals, but as an organism, de- 
pending for its natural life on Adam, for its spiritual 
life on Christ ; and that in such a manner, that from 
these two genealogical heads the membership branch- 
es off to every single individual. Hence the im- 
portance of progenitors and their primitive doings in 
the sphere itself of nature and of race (Adam, 
Shem, Ham, Japheth, Abraham, David, &.; Adam’s 
fall, Ham’s misdeed, Abraham's faith, the gracious 
treatment of David’s descendants for David’s sake, 
&e.), just as prominent prophetic and apostolic per 
sons are centres of light and union in the spiritual 
sphere. The case is similar with the Lord of the 
world’s history. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


V. 1%. The Apostle’s loving union with his 
churches even when absent from them. J. Mica. 
Haun: In the Apostle, who certainly loves all thi 
children of God, and even all the Lord’s dearly re: 
deemed, with a priestly, cordial Jove, there is yet a 
predilection for his spiritual children (1 Cor. iv. 18; 
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Gal. iv. 19). The reason of that is the closer affin- 
ity of spiritual kindred. If it is so in the earthly 
nature, and cannot be said to be improper, who then 
shall blame it in the spiritual? Whoever blames it, 
would mend an arrangement of the Creator, who is 
also our Redeemer.—Rinerr: As matters now 
stand with us, we are unable to estimate what a ben- 
efit it was to come together in person, and strength- 
en one another concerning the common faith.— 
Dixzpricu: Christians may well even long to see one 
another, whilst they are in the flesh; worldlings are 
soon fain to get out of one another’s way.—[The 
same principles of the new creature, that led the 
primitive Christians to delight in personal inter- 
course with one another (comp. Acts iv. 28; xx. 38; 
Rom. i. 11; xv, 24; 1 Thess. iii, 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
2 Jobn 12; 8 John 14), were still more powerfully 
operative in their relations to their Lord (comp. 
John xiv. 3, 19; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 
1 John iii. 2; &e.—J. L.] 

V. 18. Canvin: It is certain, that whatever 
opposes the work of the Lord proceeds from Satan. 
Would that it were a firmly settled conviction in all 
pious souls, that Satan is continually making every 
effort to retard or hinder the edification of the 
Church! We should certainly be more intent on 
resisting him; we should have more at heart the 
preservation of sound doctrine, of which Satan 
takes such eager pains to rob us.—A part of that 
sound doctrine is the doctrine of Satan himself.— 
[Bishop Witson: Non-residence. N. B. It is the 
work of Satan, and his desire, to keep a pastor from 
his flock.—J. L.] 

Vv. 19, 20. It is important that a man should 
not merely be assured of his gracious standing and 
salvation, which, indeed, is the first thing and most 
important, but should also be zealous to bear fruit 
for the day of the Lord, and to be able hereafter to 


low, and cover with false humility his own drowsi 
ness and sloth_—A great and main point for the 
preacher, that he appear not empty before the Lord 
in His day.—Canvin: At the last day Christ’s ser- 
vants will obtain glory and triumph according as they 
have spread abroad His kingdom. Therefore should 
they even now rejoice and glory in nothing save tha 
blessed result of their labor, in seeing the glory of 
Christ advanced through their service. In this way 
also they will attain to a true love for the Church,— 
TxHeoporrt: Paul has compared himself to a 
mother (v. 7), and mothers are wont to call their 
young children their hope, joy, &c.*—CHRYSOSTOM : 
Who would not exult in such a numerous and well- 


; bred troop of children?—To whose lot fall these 


joys of spiritual paternity? Do we even know any 
thing of them?—The Aposile’s joys and cares of 
spiritual fatherhood are a pattern for us also in re- 
gard to our children after the flesh, how we should 
be faithful in our families, and should carefully en- 
gage that not one of the members be lost.—To keep 
the coming of the Lord at all times before our eyes, 
that is to be likeminded with the Apostles.—Rix 
cer: In the gospel the Lord’s coming shines in 
upon us so near, that it affords us already at every 
step much light for our feet.—[Marrurw Henry: 
The Apostle here puts the Thessalonians in mind, 
that though he could not come to them as yet, and 
though he should never be able to come to them, yet 
our Lord Jesus Christ will come; nothing shall hin- 
der that.—Brnson (Mackyicut, Barnzs, &c.); Paul 
expected to know his own converts again in the 
great day ; and particularly to rejoice in them. We 
may, therefore, hope to know our friends in the 
future state.—J. L.] 


* [In this suggestion THroporet, as usual, follows 
Curysostom. WorpswortH: ‘‘ These are my jewels,’ as 


say to the Lord: Lord, my pound hath gained ten 
pounds (Luke xix. 16). 


1 


suitable advance: 
mea ely, all the later editors, as well as by our text. 


the Roman mother, Cornelia, said of her offspring, Comp. 
Prov. xvii. 6, orépavos yepovtwv, téxva Téxvwr, KavxnMa bi 
Téxvwv watépes avTav.”—J, L.] 





He can also set his aim too 


Cu. III. 1-5. 


2, Being unable to come himself, Paul sent Timothy. 


Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear [endure, oréyovres], we thought 
it good [thought good, cidocjoaper 5 Sin., as B.: nidonjoauer] to be left at [left behind 
in, caraderpIjva. év] Athens alone, and sent Timothy our brother, and minister 
of God, and our fellow-labourer [our brother and fellow-labourer with God]? in 
the gospel of Christ, to establish you, and to comfort you [exhort] ’* concerning 
[in behalf of]* your faith, that* no man [no one, pndeva] should be moved by 
be év] these afflictions; for yourselves know that we are appointed thereunto 

unto this we are appointed, «is totro ke(ueda]. For verily for even, Kal yép]} 
when we were with you, we told you before that we should suffer tribulation 
[are to be afflicted, we\Aopev IABeodu]; even as [as also, xadds cai] it came to 
pass, and ye know. For this cause, when I [I also, xéyé] could no longer for- 
bear ee oréyov], I sent to know your faith, lest by some means [lest haply, 
pytos| the tempter have [had] tempted you, and our labour [toil, xéaos] be 

{should prove, yevyrac] in vain. 
1 Y. 2.—Among the many variations is that one which first lies at the basis of the different readings, and presents a 
Tov adcAhov Huav Kat cuvepyov rod Geod (1 Cor. iii. 9), [This reading is followed by Griesbach and 


g v Ood, Sin. thus: roy a8. Hay Kat Sudxovov Ocod.—JT. L.} 
V. 2.—[wopaxadéoa, as im ch, y.1; v.14; 2 Thess. iii. 12; &c.; here closely connected with its object in y. 8.~ 
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Che second dds is 
&c.), and by our text.—J. L.] 

_ _» W.2.—[eures Glaybens halber. 
herdp (Sin. A. B. D’. &c.), instead of wepi.—J. L.] 


aeciad. by Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth (after Sin. A.B. D.1 F. @ 


This represents the reading, adopted by Griesbach and later editors generally, o* 


V..3.—The Recepta r@ is supported only by minuscules ; the best manuscripts [including Sin.] give 76 (see Winer, 


6th edit. § 44, 5. 3). 


. EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 1.) Wherefore (because ye are thus our 
joy, ch. ii. 20; my crown of glory, which I hope to 
bring before the Lord, ch. ii. 19),* when we, Sc. ; 
mnore exactly: + as those who could not longer en- 
dure it. Sréyo, in old Greek, to cover, then (of a 
vessel), 2o contain, and then (Philo and Paul), to en- 
dure; so 1 Cor. ix. 12; xiii. 7. This suits our 
place; but not, to conceal. No longer endure, 
namely, to be separated from you, and hindered 
from coming to you (ch. ii. 18).{ There is tender- 
ness in the fact, that his anxiety is scarcely hinted 
at, is at most intimated in the expression oréyoytes, 
and is not more distinctly announced till v. 5. 

2. We thought good, were pleased (ch. ii. 8; 
the imperfect, continuously); here the aorist (on one 
oceasion); CaLVIN: promtam animi inclinationem 
designat.§ The plural, according to the restriction 
already intruduced by the explanation in ch. ii. 18, 
o” Paul alone; for ch. iii. 1 sqq. is closely connected 
with what precedes; equivalent, therefore, to the 
singular in v.5. Otherwise Grorius, BencEL, Roos, 
Hormann, who, because the singular first comes at 
v. 5, think that the plural here does not denote Paul 
s 9.1e (and so Roos and Hormann at v. 6 also). But 
all three (ch. i. 1) cannot be meant; Timothy, being 
sent forth, is not one of those left alone. We 
shoula shus have to understand by the plural two out 
of +he three; but that is more arbitrary than to ex- 
plain it (after ch. ii. 18} of Paul alone, [as is done 
by Scnor, Ds Werrr, Linemann, ALrorp.—J. L.] 
Generally indeed, it is he who decides. With this 
too Acts a ‘iii. 5 is at least more readily reconciled. 

3. (V. 7. In Athens, &., and sent, &.; 
therefore frou, Athens. According to Acts xvii. 15 
Paul sends a message from Athens to Bercea, that 
Silas and Tin.»thy should come to him with all 
speed ; accordin,; to Acts xviii. 5 they both came to 
him at Corint fiom Macedonia. With this agrees 
1 Thess. iii. 6: Timothy comes from Thessalonica 
(Macedonia) to Pau’, with whom Silvanus also is 
present during the writing of the letter. The narra- 
tive in the Acts has in the interval a gap, that can 
onl; be filled up conjecturally. Hither (1.a.) both 
had come to Athens, and from that place had again 
been sent to the north, Timothy to Thessalonica, 
Silas perl.aps to Philippi (aso in Macedonia). (If 
éréuyaue included also Silvanus, this would be a 
necessary supposition.) Or (1b.) only Timothy had 
come to .ithens, and been sent to Thessalonica, | 
Silas beimz still detained in Beroea (likewise in 
Macedonia). Or lastly (2.) both did not come to 


* (So Lonzwann; but better, with Atrorp and: Enui- 
corr after TH.oporeT and Cavin: Because of our affec- 
tion, and unavailing desire to see you.—J. L.] i , 

f [As better representing the subjective wnxére with the 
participle.—J. L.] E : 

} [Lhis is not expressed by our Common Version, which 
Kiticorr follows, though his paraphrase also is: ‘no 
onger able to control my longing, &c.”—J. L.J é 

§ (Rather, a conclusion, determination of the judgment 
and will, as ALrorp, Ex ‘acorr, &c.—J. L. 

| [So Macxnieut, P» Ley (see bis Hore Pauline. ch. 
x., No. iv., wiih Jowery’s unsatisfactory criticism), HLui- 
corr and others. Comp. ConyBearEe and Howson’s Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul, London ed., vol. I. p. 409, and the 
Note at the end of ch. xi.—J. L.] 


Paul, so long as he lingered in Athens, but the lat+ 
ter (moved, it may be, by accounts of persecutions 
in Thessalonica) sent after the first order (for them 
to come) a second in like manner from Athens ta 
Bercea; that Timothy, instead of coming to him 
directly, should rather go in his stead to Thessaloni- 
ca, and only after that follow in his route (so Hue; 
WiksELER, Chronol. des apostolischen Zeitalters, 
249). He would thus have countermanded Timo- 
thy’s expected arrival in Athens. This would accord 
well with éméup. (without, éxcitey); less naturally 
with karaAeps., which, strictly taken, signifies not 
merely left alone, but left behind alone. Difficulty 
there is none, only a gap, which cannot be filled up 
incontestably in only one way. 

4, Our brother, &c.—The Cod. B. gives, our 
brother and fellow-laborer ; A. and Sin., our brother 
and God’s servant ; others, and God’s servant and 
fellow-laborer; the Recepta (not altogether after 
late authorities only), ow: brother and G'od’s servant 
and our fellow-laborer, where the arrangement is 
wanting in solidity ; we should have to justify it per- 
haps thus: as God’s servant he is our fellow-laborer. 
But the reading which first lies at the basis of all 
the variations is that followed above (D. Ambrosias- 
ter); Sidkovos Yeou is common, sometimes in a com- 
prehensive (2 Cor. vi. 4), sometimes in a narrower 
sense (Acts vi.; 1 Tim. iii, 8). Jy fellow-laborer, 
says Paul, Rom. xvi. 21; God’s fellow-laborers, 1 
Cor. iii. 9. In the glad tidings of Christ; in the 
act, that is, of preaching the same.—It can scarcely 
be said that Paul gives Timothy these several titles” 
of honor involuntarily, and on account merely of the 
latter being his faithful helper (Linemann); he 
probably means also to show the Thessalonians what: 
a helper he has deprived himself of for their sake 
(Curysostom); gwo melius ostenderet quam bene illis 
consultwm voluerit (CaLvIN); and at the same time 
to certify his own perfect agreement with Timothy, 
and confirm whatever he has done (Von Grriacn). 
Somewhat too refined perbaps is Hormann’s conjec- 
ture, that they were not, because Paul had not come 
himself, to think too highly of the coming of Timo- 
thy, and that he desires to guard aginst this. 

5. To establish you (in the persecutions ; 
that Timothy was to do) and to exhort, literally, 
to call to, which is to be understood, according to the 
context, either of exhortation or of comfort (Acts 
xv. 32; 2 Thess. ii. 17). But Paul expresses no dis- 
trust of their standing as believers, That the oldest 
authorities omit duas after mapax. makes no differ- 
ence in the sense; nor yet that they read imép in- 
stead of wept. For the former likewise means on 
account of, in consideration of, as in Rom. xv. 9; 2 
Cor. i. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 1; at least, it is not necessary, 
with Ltnemann [Jowetr, Atrorp, Exicorr], te 
press the signification in favor of, for the benejit of 
(in order to support your faith). 

6. (V. 3.) That no one should be moved, 
&e.—Zaivw (from céw, celw), in the New Testament 
only here, means to move to and fro; of dogs, te 
wag the tail ; hence to flatter, deceive through jias 
tery (so in many places in Wetstein), Thus Bence 
that no one be deceived (by enemies, relations, hi 
! awn heart); similarly Ricxerr: blanditiis corrunu 
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fe sense suggested also by Worpswortu, after 
HEOPHYLACT; likewise JowxTr: ‘‘not simply 
moved, but rather moved to softness."—J. L.] On 
the other hand, the Greek interpreters (familiar with 
the language), and so the moderns generally, in- 
cluding Lunemann, understand by it, to be moved, 
shaken, like cadevSfvor of 2 Thess. ii. 2. Hormann 
disputes this explanation, reduces even Liinemann’s 
examples from the classics to the sense of deluding, 
and understands thus: im (in the midst of, not by 
means of) the persecutions seeming well-wishers 
might delude you with sugg 
mean because that (as in 2 Cor. ii, 12 [13]), but 
must be equivalent to eis 76, for the end that, like 
the Hebrew >. But this were without example, 
and, besides, the accusative 7é is attested by almost 
all the uncials. The latter Lunemann [Atrorp] 
understands as in apposition to eis 7d ornp. &e.: 
that is to say that; which is as much as to say 
that;—not good. Others [Scuorz, Kocu]: 
reference to, as in Phil. iv. 10 (where, however, 
another view is possible); best (Hwan, Hormann 
[Wingr, De Werts, Exiicort, Wesster and Wiz- 
Kinson]): it marks the purport of the charge, of 
the mapakadéca; comp. ch. iv. 1, 6. 

7. In these afflictions; which after Paul’s de- 
parture befell the Thessalonians as well as him (ch. 
ii. 14). From v. 4 it is inferred that they imme- 
diately subsided. That they might return any day, 
and did actually break forth again, is shown by 2 
Thess. i. 4. CHrysustom and others err in suppos- 

“ing that he speaks of his own afflictions, by which 
the Thessalonians were rendered anxious, as soldiers 
are by the wounding of the general. 

8. For yourselves know, without any repeat- 
ed admonition of ours; know then also, that I am 
right in requiring, anbdva calvecSa—That unto 
this we (Christians generally) are appointed; 
kelueda like Tiddueda (Luke ii, 34; Phil. i. 16). 
Improperly Kocu: are prostrate (in misfortune and 
suffering); Phil. i. might perhaps be so understood, 
but net Luke ii. Rather: by God ordained, there- 
unto appointed ; eis rovro, to afflictions, as the way 
ynto the kingdom of God (Matt. v. 10- 1x2. 
922, 84 sqq.; John xv. 18 sqq.; xvi. 2; Acts xiv. 
22’: 2 Tim, iii. 12), 

(V. 4.) Ka) ydp, for even, for indeed.—You 
should therefore know it, from our telling you before.— 
That we are to be afflicted, wéArouer SAB. (again, 
Christians generally), that there awaits us; not sim- 
ply equivalent to the future, but: according to God’s 
purpose; because darkness is opposed to light, the 
flesh strives against the spirit. Notwithstanding such 
undisguised forewarning, the gospel wins believers. 
An example of how far the Apostle’s word was from 
flattering speech (ch. ii. 5)—As also it came to 
pass (with you, as with us), and ye know; not: 
that it must come to pass, that were tautological with 
v. 8; but: that according to our forewarning it has 
come to pass. By this remembrance there accrued 
from an outward event an inward experience. As 
the subject of refueda (v. 3) and méAdrouer (v. 4), 
therefore, we understand Christians generally. Hor- 
MANN, on the contrary: the same as in the case of 
Auev and mpoeAcyouev, and so only the Apostles. No 
doubt, in the clause, ‘‘ when we were with you,” the 
we can only mean the Apostles. But in the case of 
«eleva there is nothing before to suggest this limita- 
tion; and opposed to it is the fact, that thereby the 
most natural connection with what precedes is dis- 
turbed. To comfort the Thessalonians is theiz afflic- 
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tions, he reminds them of the rule that affects all 
Christians. But, if we understood him to say’ 
“that we Apostles are appointed thereunto,” it is 
only in an ingenious, roundabout way that we could 
get at the point of the confirmation and exhortation : 
Admit no such insinuation, as that we misled you 
into misery, while we secured ourselves. 

10. (V. 5.) For this cause (on account of 
these afflictions; unnaturally Hormann: because we 
els TOUTO eel ceiocn when I also, &c. OLsHausEN 
interpolates: as you in your care for me ;—LUNE- 
MANN: as the others, Timothy and the Christians in 
Athens ;* but there is nothing said of their having 
no longer endured ;—Hormann even: as we two, 
Silvanus and I, sent Timothy, so now also I alone 
(the singular) sent some one unnamed! On the 
other hand, De Werrs would reter the xal in kiya 
to the whole sentence; without proof. Just as here 
after 5:4 grovTo, so it "stands at Eph. i. 15; comp. 
Col. i. 9 [both texts cited by De Wette—J. L.] 
And, just as there, it opposes to what was said of 
the Thessalonians (ye have had experience of suf 
fering) + what he too now had done.—Sent, &c. is a 
resumption of v. 2. He says nothing any more 
about whom he sent; he merely adds, for what pur- 
pose. Nor is it any longer here, as at v. 2, what 
Timothy was to do, but what he thereby sought for 
himself. At no time mere tautological repetition 
For Petr and OtswatseNn erroneously refer yyava. 
to Timothy, though indeed not named, as the sub- 
ject; it belongs rather to the subject of the princi- 
pal verb (LUNEMANN). 

11. Your faith, whether [lest],} &.—Every- 
thing concentrates in this, whether they stand in the 
faith. Without our supplying doPovmevos, phmws 
expresses solicitude, and first indeed, with the in 
divative preterite, in reference to what was past: 
whether perhaps it has already occurred; there ex- 
ists oppression from without ; now he is anxious to 
know, whether haply this had wrought inwardly so 
as to become a temptation for the Thessalonians, 
that is, to the disturbance of faith ;—then, moreover, 
with the subjunctive, in reference to what was im- 
pending, which in this case might possibly occur; 
for, even though the wepacuds should have already 
occurred, this would still be by no means decided ; 
the temptation might, indeed, still be resisted, and 
the entire frustration of the work still be warded off. 
Similarly Gal. ii. 2; comp. Winer, 6 ed., 56, 2.+ 
The tempter is Satan (ch. ii, 18); the substantival 
participle marks his settled. characteristic (Matt. iv. 
3); that is what he is always after. That the sub- 
ject and the predicate are from the same stem give 
emphasis to the expression. For eis revdy, to come 
to nothing, to be frustrated, comp. Gal. ii. 2; Phil. 
ii, 16; Hebr, P™|D, NW, a7DNb, Is. Ixy. 23; 
Jer. Ee 29 ; Mic. af 14-Our ‘toil; you surely do 
not mean to inake me sv poor? he thus speaks to 


* [Atrorp: ‘A delicate hint that Timotheus also was 
anxious respecting them; or it may have the same refer- 
ence as Kat ypecs, ch. ii, 13—viz. to the other Christians who 
had heard of their tribulation.””—Reviston: ‘I no more 
than my companions.” —WEBSTER and WILKINSON: ‘I in 
my sympathy with you.”—J. L.] 

t [Better at least than Exxicorr: ‘* As they ie felt for 
the Apostle (more fully so in v. 6), so he &c.”—J. L.] 

t [RiecrnBacn translates pjrws, ob nicht; and in this 
he follows very many of the best interpreters, whose names 
are given in my Revision of the ver: se, Note 3. But, as ig 
there remarked, ‘I do not find that either the simple »¥, 
which occurs so often, or wymws, which occurs other 11 
times (and, excepting Acts xxvii. 29, always in Paul’s Epis+ 
tles), is ever thus used’’—that is, as an indirect interroga: 
tive—‘‘in the New Testament.”—J. JL.] 


CHAPTER III. 1-5. 
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their heart. It would be to their own hurt, if they 
fell away. But he in his love for them would reckon 
it a sensible loss for himself (Rizgmr). Now at last 
and in such an affectionate manner, after he has 
already strengthened them, does he mention the dan- 
ger by name. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


é 
1, (V. 1.) It was a sacrifice, to remain in so diffi- 
cult a position without the outward and inward sup- 
port of faithful helpers; rather to dispense with 
something himself, than allow the Thessalonians to 
want for anything. Love gives others the prece- 
dence (comp. Phil. ii. 19 sqq.). Canvin: Desiderit 


illius sui fidem facit, se majorem illorum quam sui 


rationem habuisse ostendit. It is at the same time 
an instance of that so frequent change in his plans, 
which was misinterpreted to his disadvantage at 
Corinth (2 Cor. i. 17). What was said of another 
servant of God is to its full extent true of him: 
‘The singleness of his eye kept him steadfast to his 
purpose under all the varied and trying circum- 
stances of his life. He changed his plans according 
as he observed a change in the intimations of Provi- 
dence, but his purpose remained fundamentally the 
same—the furtherance of the gospel by all means.” 
Berlenburger Bibel: A servant of the Church must 
accommodate himself to the circumstances of the 
Church, and yet in such a manner that, while doing 
one thing, he do not neglect another. 

2. {V. 2.) The mission to Thessalonica was no 
small task for the youthful Timothy (1 Cor. xvi. 10, 
11; according to 1 Tim. iv. 12 he needed encour- 
agement in the presence of older men). In the 
Acts the presence of Timothy at the founding of the 
chureh there is not once mentioned; plainly be- 
cause he was less conspicuous, and for the same rea- 
son the persecution did not affect him. Paul, how- 
ever, would not have entrusted a stranger to the 
ehureh with such an important commission. The 
Apostle understood the wisdom of selecting a gentle 
manager, who yet was no skulk, but in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice sought, as few others, the things that 
were Christ’s (Phil. ii. 20-22). The difference of 
gifts is of service for different tasks. It is not every 
one that can root out stumps and stones, nor is this 
always in order. ‘There is a time also for easy going 
—careful watering, and ministers with gifts adapted 
to that work. Even in war different enterprises are 
promoted by different sorts of weapons. 

3. (V. 2.) Timothy, the brother. Care is to be 
taken that the name of brother do not become trite, 
nor yet be so claimed for a particular circle, as if it 
belonged to that especially, and to every member of 
it officially and as a matter of course. Rather it is 
due to ail living Christians, to whom Christ ad- 
dresses it (Matt. xii, 49, 50). Only on this basis is 
ofiicial brotherhood a truth. Elsewhere Paul calls 
Timothy his beloved, faithful, genuine child (1 Cor. 
‘vy. 17; 1 Tim. i. 2 [and 18]). The child, dependent 
yn his father, grows up to be an independent 
brother. In the spiritual life it is possible for the 
degrees of kindred to become variable without dam- 
age, since through hallowed, tender love they co- 
exist, yet without confusion. Even the common 
human relations show images of this. A son when 
grown up may find his friend in his father. 

4. That we are called God’s fellow-laborers, is for 
us a high dignity. God will not drive everything 














through alone (Rimexr), but will act also by means 
of our agency, weak as it may be, yet strengthened 
aud continually sustained by Him alone. For He it 
is, indeed, that worketh in us to will and to do, and 
then gives the increase (Phil. ii. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
10); nevertheless he requires of us faithfulness (1 
Cor, iv. 2)—that we lay hold of what He proffers. 

5. (V. 3.) Confirmation and exhortation are 
needed even by believers, to arm them against threat 
ening and temptation. A comfortable support is’ 
communion in prayer. Catvin: The communior 
of saints includes this, that the faith of one member 
should be a comfort to others. But to fasten on to 
men as men would be unsound and unprofitable, 
unless we allowed ourselves to be aroused to the 
recollection of what lies in our own consciousness of 
faith (ye yourselves know)—unless, animated by the 
example, we made use for ourselves of the open way 
of access to the Lord. 

6. Curysostom: Who has ears to hear, let him 
hear: The Christian is appointed to suffer affliction. 
It is, therefore, just when we are appointed to a time 
of refreshing, that a strange thing happens to us 
(1 Pet. iv. 12). According to the world’s sentiment 
(and that of our natural sense), it is to our discredit 
when things go troublesome and hard with us; we 
almost suspect that everything is wrong with us. 
According to the word of God, that is rather a 
badge of Christians, a badge of honor; hac lege 
sumus Christiani, Carvin. The Lord, indeed, must 
even again show Himself as the Breaker * (2 Cor. vi. 
8-10; Rom. viii. 37). Besides, affliction that befalls 
us as Christians on account of our faith is still some- 
thing different from such natural trouble or tempta- 
tion of one’s own flesh, as all men must meet with, 
But Christians, after all, are really nothing but men 
on whom the Divine training takes effect; and all 
suffering sent by God, not merely persecution prop: 
er, van and should be turned into a cross, and as e 
cross be taken up and borne—as a crossing of our 
self-will. To be sure, our scriptural knowledge, and, 
on the other hand, our lively recognition of facta 
and ready acceptance of whatever is plainly laid on 
us, very often do not keep pace with each other, 
Hatred for Christ’s name’s sake is not to be pro- 
voked by us (Phil. iv. 5); + provided only we do not 
escape the trouble by reason of our excessive world- 
liness, our compliances, denials, and quenching of 
the pursuit of holiness. But the question always 
concerns only what God lays upon us, not a studied 
self-torture. When external persecutions fail, there 
may come upon us inward assaults from flesh and 
blood, refined and enhanced by the spirits that rule 
in the air—daily piercings of a needle, more irksome 
than the blows of a club. 

7. (V. 4.) The forewarning obviates much vexa- 
tion (John xiii. 19; xiv. 29; xvi. 1). Hardship, in- 
stead of frightening, is then an actual confirmation 
of the prediction ; hostility itself must redound to 
the glory of the Lord. CHrysosrom compares to 
the physician, who foresees the course of the dis- 
ease, and thereby quiets his patient. God, however 
beholds beforehand not merely what will happen, a 
if it happened without Him, but what, even of that 
which is wicked and hurtful, He will work as Judge, 
according to the relation between the seed and the 
harvest (Gal. vi. 7, 8); and so the Divinely opened 
vision discerns this working of God even in the 
wickedness of men. 


* {Durchbrecher—LutneEr’s word at Mic. ii. 13,--J. L.7 
t [76 émveckés buwr, your “ forbearance.”’—J. L.} 
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8. What must the gospel be as a divine power, 
that, with prospects so little flattering to the flesh, it 
yet wius believers! It is true that to a certain de- 
gree even an equivocal cause may gain by persecu- 
tion. To make martyrs of men is to call forth and 
strengthen the spirit of contradiction. That is a 
noble impulse (of an independent character) carica- 
tured (resistance to essential truth). But only in 
the element of truth is there a steadfast and lasting 
perseverance. Berlenburger Bibel: But is it wise 
management, to talk of the cross to young Chris- 
tians? True wisdom conducts into a school, where 
we learn to be blessed. The lost blessedness is to be 
regained in no other way than the strait and narrow 
one. Tribulation, however, is laid on us, not as a 
legal burden, but as an evangelical condition. And 
this very distress must serve to purify us. 

9. (V. 5.) Affliction from without becomes 
temptation within, insinuates itself as a trial of faith, 
arges to the experiment, whether we might not have 
less of the cross. The same word meipacués LuTHER 
translates sometimes by Versuchwng [temptation], 
sometimes by Anfechtung [trial].* This corre- 
sponds to the two sides of the idea. The design of 
Satan, who against his will must serve the purpose 
of God, is the wicked one of overthrowing by temp- 
tation; thus it is said: God tempts no man; and 
even Satan finds scope for his temptations only in 
man’s own lust (James i. 13 sqq.); and yet we are 
not to think it strange, we should rather count it joy, 
when we fall into divers temptations [Luruzr: An- 
fechtungen| (1 Pet. iv. 12; James i. 2 sqq.), as 
Abraham was tempted (Gen. xvii.), or Israel (Gen. 
xv. 25; xvi. 4). This is temptation with the Divine 
purpose of trial and proof, and to this end, therefore, 
should the prayer: ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” 
be directed ; not: Avert from us all trial, but: Re- 
strain it within such bounds, and give to it such an 
issue (1 Cor. x. 18), that it become not to us an 
overpowering temptation. Thus Satan himself must 
serve the Lord in the salvation of men. From this 
wonderful complication of motives, Divine, devilish, 
human, is explained, even alongside of the word: 
““We are appointed to the suffering of affliction ;” 
that other word again: ‘“‘I endured it no longer.” 
This is neither impatience nor a faint-hearted anxie- 
ty, but the faithfulness of love in doing its own part 
and neglecting nothing. He has no thought of set- 
ting aside or deprecating all Divine weipacuds; but 
he would assist those under trial, so that no Satanic 
meipacuds should overpower, alarm, or deceive 
them ; for both fierce foes and seeming well wishers 
(Matt. xvi. 23) can work to his mind. Paul is withal 
a wise instructor even in this, that he just as ten- 
derly avoids agitating them beforehand with images 
of terror, as he again openly announces the danger. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. What diligence in watering is shown by 
Paul! In the case of young plants this is especially 
necessary. But the tender and encouraging treat- 
ment has no other aim, than to lead them on toa 
Christian self-dependence. Thus Paul not merely 
passed through among them as a proclaimer of the 
word, but he was the'r father, and continued to be 


4 (A similar variation marks the Common English ren- 
dering of mwetpaguds and its cognate verb, Generally, in- 
deed, our Translators use the word temptation, but some- 
Kee with the other shade of meaning predominant.— 


their pastor.—A true Apostle is intumately knit ‘ 
the souls of his children, and can never forsaxe 
them. Such a spirit of love and truth forms the 
true apostolic succession. 

V. 2. Srarxe: He incites others to do what _¢ 
cannot (Eph. vi. 22).—THEe same: A few faithful 
laborers can accomplish more than many unfaithful 
ones (1 Cor. xv. 10).*—Towards laborers worthy of 
the name, therefore, must the prayer of Matt. ix. 38 
be directed, and also the attention of church-rulers, 
It is well for an assistant, whom an approved prinei- 
pal can commend, as Paul did Timothy.—Srarke: 
No man can be a true servant of God and helper in 
the gospel, unless he be a child of God, and on this 
account also a brother in Christ. 

[Vv. 1, 2. Marrurw Henry: Those ministers 
do not duly value the establishment and welfare of 
their people, who cannot deny themselves in many 
things for that end.—J. L.] 

V. 8, Hrusner: The Christian’s honorable call- 
ing; Christianity’s first welcome: The position of a 
Christian, a position under the cross.—SrAnELIn: 
The best ground of comfort, to save us from fainting 
in tribulation, is to consider well and firmly believe, 
that God in His goodness and wisdom has appoint- 
ed to every one what in his station, and according 
to the measure of the powers granted to him, he is 
to suffer. Comfort and tribulation are by turns our 
heavenly companions; God be praised for both !— 
Heupner: We must have a hard heart toward the 
temptations of sin, but a soft one toward the suffer. 
ings of our brethren.—RixzeErR: It is better to be 
appointed to suffering in time than to wrath (ch. v. 
9); to you it is given to suffer—as great a gift as: 
to you it is given to believe (Phil. i. 29).—Dimpricu: 
We must have tribulation, for we contend with the 
whole world, and a mighty prince.—[Burxirt: See- 
ing then that afflictions are appointed to us, and we 
appointed to them; seeing there is a decree of God 
concerning them, a decree as to the matter of them, 
as to the manner of them, as to the measure of them, 
as to the time of them, when they shall commence, 
how far they shall advance, how long they shall con- 
tinue, seeing everything in affliction is under an 
appointment, how meek and humble, kow patient 
and submissive, ought the Christian’s spirit to be 
under them, and with what steadiness of expectation 
may and ought he to look up to heaven for a sancti- 
fied use and improvement of them !—J. L.] 

SrarKE: The word of the Apostle is confirmed 
by all the history of the Church. Here open ene- 
mies, there false brethren. But contending Chris- 
tians have the surest hope of victory over their ene 
mies, because they contend under One as their Lead- 
er, who has overcome the world and the prince of 
the world.—Tux same: Before a man rightly under- 
stands the mystery of the cross, he is offended 
thereby, and supposes that, if a person acts prop- 
erly, outward things must also at the same time go 
well with him; and therefore beginners in the Chris- 
tian profession should be guarded betimes by good 
instruction against this offence——To others applies 
the word of Carysostom: Of you also it holds true, 
that ye have not yet resisted sin unto blood ; and well 
is it, if only that is true, and not rather this: Ye have 
not yet even despised riches, &c. So much has Christ 
suffered for us enemies; and we for Him? nothing 
for Him, but only from Him innumerable benefits, 











* [This reference is scarcely to the point, since Pau! 
there compares what Divine grace enabled him to do with 
, what was done by the other Apostles.—J. L.] 
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V.4. To find one’s bearings by the word of pro- 
t hecy—this was a great consolation for the Lord Jesus 
in His career of suffering (Luke xviii. 31; John xvii. 
12; Matt. xxvi. 54) ; to say nothing, then, of ourselves. 
For us, when in tribulation, it is indispensable that 
we know, that so it must be—it was told us before. 

V. 5. Hxupyer: The Apostles, like Jesus, did 
not deceive by empty promises.—Partnership helps 
to carry the burden. Am I to be my brother's 
keeper? Not in the sense of a faint-hearted care- 
fulness, as if we could guard him, as if he were not 
in a far better Hand; hut, just because we believe 
this, ought we to be inten: in faithful love, as God’s 
fellow-laborers, not to neglect our ministry ; to look 
diligently after our brethren, not to pore in curious 
speculation ; to encourage them by examples and in- 
tercession ; to hold forth to them the prophetic 





[Luke xi, 21 sq.], knows well how to keap faith 
firm.—Hxusner: These were church-visitations, 
where the inquiry was as to the state of the heart.— 
Even the loving consideration, that, to please thei: 
spiritual fathers, they should contend stoutly, may 
be made available for the strengthening of zeal; 
there is a sense of honor in the spiritual family. 
[Observe the apostolic style of address to indi- 
viduals and churches, as liable to fall away frow 
their Christian standing and profession.—Faith, the 
Christian’s defence against Satan’s devices; comp 
Eph. vi. 16; 1 John v. 4.—Burgirr: Though the 
labor of faithful ministers shall not be in vain with 
respect to themselves—their reward is with the Lord 
(the careful nurse shall be paid, though the child 
dies at the breast)—yet with respect to their people 
they may be in vain, yea worse, for a testimony 


word ; to arouse the remembrance of their own ex- 
perience of the truth of God; to point them to the 
gospel of Christ, who, stronger than the strong one 


against them; Mark vi. 11.—Marranw Hevrrr, 
Faithful ministers are much concerned about the 
success of their labors.—J. L.] 








Cx. III. 6-13. 


4, Lumothy having brought good tidings, Paul is full of joy and thankfulness to God, to whom he at the same time 
eays without ceasing, that he may be enabled to come unto them, and supply the deficiencies of their faith. 


6 But now, when Timotheus came [But Timothy having just now come, doz 
8€ EXSovros Tixodéov] from you unto us [to us from you, pds judas ad’ tuov], and 
brought us good tidings of your faith and charity [love, dyarny],* and that ye 
have good remembrance of us always, desiring greatly [longing|* to see us, as 
7 [even as]? we also to see you; therefore, brethren, we were comforted [for this 

cause we were comforted, brethren,]* over you in all our affliction and distress 
8 [distress and affliction]* by your faith: for now we live, if ye stand fast° in the 
9 Lord. For what thanks can we render to God again [render to God, 76 Jeg 
dvtarodotvac| for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes before 
our God; night and day praying exceedingly [very exceedinyly]° that we might 
see [that we may see, «is ro idetv] your face, and might perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith [and make up the deficiencies of your faith].’. Now God 
Himself and our Father [But may He Himself, our God and Father]* and our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ direct our way unto you: and the Lord make you [but you, 
may the Lord make] to increase and abound in love one toward another 
[toward one another, cis dAAjAovs], and toward all men [all], even as we [we also, 
Kat nuets| do toward you; to the end He may stablish [establish] your hearts 
unblamable in holiness before God, even our Father [our God and Father],” at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ’ with all His saints [holy ones]." 


10 
11 


12 


13 


1 V. 6.—[émro905vres. Comp. Rom. i. 11; 2 Cor. ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 26; and the Exegetical Notes, 3.—J. UJ] 

2 V. 6.—(xadmep, asin ch. ii. 11. ‘The English Version retains the emphasis, as above, at ch. lil. 12; iv.5; Rom. iv. 
§; 2 Cor. i. 14; iii. 18.—J. L.] t . ; J 

3 V. 7.—[Sea rodTo—as in V. 5—wapexaAyOnuev, adcAdot. Here, as in the preceding verse, and so often elsewhere, the 
Greek order is quite needlessly changed by our Translators.—J. L.} i 4 l ; 

4 V. 7.—Avayxy Kai Odipee is given hy the oldest authorities {including Sin.], instead of the inverse order. {And so 
many of the modern editors, including Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth (though he lays stress on the fact 
that l'ertullian, in quoting this Hpistle, has Christz here, as well as Christo at ch. ii. 19), EUicott.—J. L.J j 

$ VY. 8.—On the reading otyjxere after édv, comp. Winer, ed. 6, p. 264, The Sinarticus, however, reads orjxyte (a 
prima manu; for there is a correction of it into orjxere, with A. F. G. &c,—In v. 9, for Geg, Sin.! reads «vpiy with D.? 
¥.G. for 6cov, it has cvpcov.—J. L. Pa 
y o lp peeatealin ng Vag more nap superabundantly ; Webster and Wilkinson: with more than excess. Comp. ch. 
7.13; Eph. iii. 20.—J. L.] aves pas f 

7 V. 10.—[kat caraptica: Ta borepipara ris migrews buav. See Kxegetical Notes, 8.—J. LJ k 

8 V. 11.—[Avros 5 6 Beds kai ratnp Hwy. For the double reference, of npr, see p. 49, Note t; and, for the various 
sonstructions of adrés, see my Revision of this verse, Note a. The above translation corresponds to that of our author * 
Fy selbst aber, unser Gott und Vater. Strictly speaking, however, I prefer to regard avrés as merely emphasizing 6 0eds— 
lyzous (xptords), and to make these latter words themselves the immediate compound subject of the verls.—J. Li]. 


* [Sin., as B., has buy before riot as well as after ayarny.—J. L.] 
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® V. 11.—[Xptords is wanting in the oldest authorities including Sin. It is bracketed by Schott and Riggenbach, 
gnd cancelled by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 
10 


V. 12.—lbpas 5é 6 Kvptos. 


Revision: ‘‘ Such is our prayer for ourselves; but you, whether we come or not (Bengel* 


sive nos veniemus, sive minus) &c.”—J. L.] Only a few scattered authorities here omit «vpsos, or add ‘Ingots, or changs 


it into Peds. 
11 VY. 13.—[As in vy. 11.—J. L.] 


12 V. 13.—Here Xprorod is wanting in still more authorities [including Sin., and is rejected by Riggenbach, as well 
as by Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J.L.]; at the end of the verse some (few; alsc 


the Sinaiticus [a prima manu.—J. L.)) have apyyy. 
13 -V.13..-[ayiwy, See the Exegetical Notes, 12.—J. L.1 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 6.) But, Timothy having just now, 
&c.— Casual, resumed afterwards in 8:4 rodro.— 
“Apt, just, at present (Matt. ix. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 7), 
is best referred, with Grorius, BrnegL, Pst, 
Ewa.p, Hormann, [ALrorp, Worpswortu, Wxs- 
STER and WILKINSON, Exvicorr in the Commentary ; 
his Translation follows the Common Version.—J. L.] 
to the participle; the Epistle was written imme- 
diately after Timothy’s return, and hence the fresh 
joy and gushing love. Ds Werre and Ltnemann 
[Jowxzrr] would connect &pr: with (the sumewhat 
remote) mapexAndnucy, v. 7, thus making the main 
thought to consist.in the prominence given to the 
consolation in opposition to the sending of Timothy. 
But we should then be compelled unnecessarily to 
find an anacoluthon in 8d rotto. Zo us, that is, 
Paul; possibly even, Paul and Silas, if the latter had 
already arriv’ d before Timothy. 

2. And brought us good tidings, &c.— 
evoyy., Heor. "Wa (1 Sam. xxxi. 9, Septuagint) ; 
here in its original signification, as at Luke i. 19 of 
the birth of the Baptist; elsewhere, throughout the 
New Testament, ot the good tidings rar’ égox jy, the 
tidings of redemption. The birth of John, more- 
over, is a part of these tidings of salvation. And 
here too there is something peculiarly earnest, an 
expression of his great joy, in the fact that Paul 
uses this word. It is to him a sort of gospel, a fruit 
of the gospel in the specific sense, the announcement 
of a Divine work, when he hears a good account of 
their faith (the root, without which love were merely 
a work of nature), and of their love (the fruit, the 
evidence of the living existence of faith; compre- 

ensive love, as 1 Cor. xiii.; comp. 2 Thess. i. 3). 
Curysostom : So great a good does he consider their 
confirmation to be. And thus he, the bringer of 
vlad tidings, himself receives the glad tidings of the 
Divine work, the fruit of his gospel. 

3. And that ye have (retain) a good (a truly 
loving, thankful, prayerful) remembrance of us; 
that they had thus not even been misléd in regard 
to their teachers (Hormann). Not: ye make hon- 
orable mention of us (GRotrus; that were frigid, 
and would require woreioSe, LinemMAnN). This per- 
eonal interest is connected with the main topic, If 
they continue in faith and love, the natural result of 
that is attachment to the Apostle. The mdayrore, 
always, and so immovably, we most naturally refer 
to the preceding @yere mveiay (not, as Hormann, to 
what follows); the further explanation, as to how the 
remembrance shows itself, is given by émroobp- 
res: im that ye earnestly long ; or, if the word is 
2quivalent to the simple verb (Koc, 252, after 
Frirzscnz) :* for this ye long, to see us. BENGEL: 
A sign of their good conscience, 

4, (V. 7.) For this cause—embracing the 
cor.tents of the participial construction in y. 6; as 
ine Greeks sometimes elsewhere use oftws for re- 


“ [And so likewise ALrorp tnd Exticort make the émt_ 


directive, not intensive.—J. L.J 





sumption; we were comforted over you, o# 
your account,* not superfluous even with dia rovTo; 
the persons are named in whom he finds comfort 
then special mention is made of that quality of 
theirs, that is comforting to him: by your faith (the 
mediwn of the comfort); it was their faith about 
which he had been anxious. Between the two is a 
second émt, denoting the situation in which he found 
himself: int (2 Cor. vii. 4) all, owr whole; the 
distress, taken together as a totality; not: every, 
which would have required rdon without the article, 
*Avdryen denotes the distress from without, the evi: 
condition; At is, its inward operation, affliction, 
anguish.t It would be improper to ascribe to the 
former any special reference to pecuniary need.§ 
Altogether to be rejected is the idea of anxiety about 
the Thessalonians ; for this would now certainly 
have been removed; whereas the émi shows that he 
intends a distress that still continues, but im which 
he was comforted by the faith of the Thessalonians 
(Linemann). 

5. (V. 8.) For now we live, &c.; comp. Ps. 
xxii. 27 [26. Wessrer and Witkinson refer to 
Gen. xliv. 80; 1 Sam. xviii. 1; Gal. iv. 19]. He 
thus explains his having been comforted. Life in 
the full sense, opposed to distress and anguish, 
which is a death, a dying daily (1 Cor. xv. 81). 
Carvin: Here we see, how. Paul almost forgot him- 
self for the sake of the Thessalonians. Rom. vii. 9, 
where he speaks of a death by sin, goes yet deeper. 
Seldom does Paul use (jy of the mere bodily life. 
If ye (emphatic) stand fast, remain steadfast ; 
ornxev, a later verbal form, derived from Eornxa, 
frequently employed by Paul: Rom. xiv. 4; Phil 
iv. 1; in the Lord, as your life-element, most inti- 
mately united to Him, rooted and sheltered in Him. 
He again employs édy for the future as wanting con- 
firmation; not, however, as doubting them, but 
merely as a stimulus: It depends on you, to help in 
preparing for me death or life. Calvin: Hee gratu- 
latio vim exhortationis habet. He thereby precludes 
all rising of vanity in himself and the Thessalo- 
nians ; but-especially by means of the thanksgiving 
that follows.—Hormann, it is true, finds it impossi- 
ble that the Apostle should make his present life 
depend on a condition, the occurrence of which only 
the future could show. He would therefore refer 
the words 8:4 tis tuav rictrews to what follows, so 
that we should have to assume an inversion at 871 ;— 


* [ép’ juty—the basis of the wapdxAnots. 
coTr.—J. L.] 

t [German : bet. Exxicorr describes this éi as having 
what he calls a semilocal force, and as carrying the idea ot 
‘ethical contact.” WEBSTER and WILKINSON: “with all, 
The ideas of succession and coexistence are involved in ént 
thus used, principally the latter: comfort came after sor- 
row, but while the sorrow was still felt—came as a remedy 
or alleviation. Comp. 2 Cor. i. 4, and the exactly paralle 
circumstances and expressions in 2 Cor. vii. 4~7.”—J. L.] 

} [An altogether untenable distinction. Dr WrErrE re. 
fers both words to the Apostle’s inward anxieties; Lin» 
MANN (followed by Atrorp and Exxicort), to his outwar¢ 
troubles.—J. L. ‘ 
me fs suggestion of Macxnieut, and allowed by Scuort 


Scuort, ELite 
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annecessary, for even in the strongly emphatic rip 
there lies a sufficient expression of the present 
condition for present life: ‘now (just because ye 
believe) ;” * and if the words, in Hofmann’s con- 
struction of them, support the addition, as to the 
sense, of: and shall continue to live, if ye continue 
to believe, then so they do also in the ordinary con- 
struction. On the whole, Hofmann’s division of the 
jauses in vy. 7-10 is extremely artificial and cum- 
dersome. 

6. (V. 9.) For what thanks, &c.+Thereby 
Paul confirms the weighty (@uev [ALForD: ‘ac-- 
counts for, and specifies the action of, the ¢w just 
mentioned."—J. L.]: What greater blessing could 
we have, for which to give thanks? The dyramo- 
Sdoovar (cdv3, Joel iv. [iii., in the English arrange- 


ment.—J. L.] 4, Septuagint) marks the thanksgiving 


as a return, requited for what was received; in 2 
Thess, i. 6 it is used of primitive retribution. In 
the sphere of free, spiritual love it is thanksgiving, 
Ps. exvi. 12. For the third time, and this time most 
emphatically, he expresses his thanks (ch. i. 2; iii. 
13); this time also for the ascertained stability of 
the Thessalonians.—TIlepi, on your account; émf, on 
occasion of all the joy (the article marks the joy as 
a whole), wherewith we joy. [Wexssrer and WIL- 
Kinson: he has two subjects of thankfulness, their 
fidelity, and his own satisfaction therein.—J. L.]; 
® by attraction fur #y, since the accusative should 
have stood (Matt. ii. 10; Winer, § 32. 2). The 
dative; indeed, occurs also without attraction, John 
iii, 29; comp. Luke xxii. 15; Wainer, § 54. 38. 
But in these places the dative of a substantive cog- 
nate to the verb goes to strengthen the verbal idea, 
like the Hebrew infinitive absolute. We might, 
therefore, rather compare such texts as Acts ii. 30; 
xvi. 28, where the dative is to be understood instru- 
mentally.—Ai suas belongs to xalpouev, not to what 
follows, which is already sufficiently defined ; like- 
wise @umpocSev &ec. (before our God, who is ours 
and we His) still belongs to what precedes; for, re- 
ferred to what follows, it would make the sentence 
drag, whereas, connected with yalpouey, it is by no 
means superfluous (EwaLp, Hormann); rather is 
the import already given quite correctly by CaLvin: 
vere et absque simulatione ulla ; Linnemann: with a 
pure joy, therefore, to which nothing earthly ad- 
heres (ALForD: one which will bear, and does bear, 
the searching eye of God, and is Avs joy (John xv. 
11.).—J. L.] 

7, (V. 10.) Night and day, &¢.—Comp. ch. 
ii. 9; as according to that place his manual labor, so 
according to the present his fervent supplications 
also (2 Tim. i. 8) are prolonged into the night; 
very exceedingly, above measure exceedingly ; 
a lively Pauline climax (ch. v. 13 (var.); Eph. iil. 
20 (var.); comp. Mark vi. 51).—According to Liwn- 
mann [ALForD: praying as we do, Exxicorr, &e.] 
the participle deduevor should depend on duvducda, 
v. 9. Not only, however, does that lie too far off, 
but, as regards the sense also, it is little suitable, 
since that dvvdu. has an interrogative force, and pre- 
supposes the answer; We cannot indeed say what 
thanks would suffice. LurHer and Von Geriacu 
take v. 10 as the answer to v.9: What thanks? in 
that we pray ; the thanks, that is, that we pray ;— 
a fair sense, but too artificial. We do better, there- 


* (Aurorp: vov—“ implying the fulfilment of the condi- 
tion (é4v) which follows ;”—Euxutcorr: “logical and argu- 
nentative, approaching in meaning to 7m hoc rerum statu, 
-ehus sic se haber'*has’’—J. L.] 
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fore, to take dedu. as in apposition to xalpouey (Ds 
Werte): wherewith we joy, while we (at the same 
time) wnceasingly pray. 

8. That we may see, &c.—The object of the 
prayer is expressed in the form of a purpose: Wa 
pray, in order to see ; as ch. ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii, 2.— 
Your face, as ch. ii. 17. Not merely, however, to 
luxuriate in sensibilities, but with the holy aim of 
redressing, supplying, completing ; katapriCew, from 
aptwos, integer, to mend, restore what has been dam: 
aged; the nets, Matt. iv. 21; spiritually, 1 Cor, i. 
10; Gal. vi. 1; but also to complete what has not 
been damaged; the creation, Heb. x. 5; xi. 8. Nor 
in this case is it meant to convey a reproach of de 
generacy ; synonymous with mpocavamAnpoiv, 2 Cor. 
ix. 12.—T& torephuara, the deficiencies, that wherein 
one is behindhand; of poverty in external things, 
2 Cor. ix. 12; what is still outstanding of sufferings, 
Col. i. 24. We may distinguish, but not separate, 
deficiencies in the insight of faith from deficiencies 
in the power of faith in the life. They need instruc- 
tion, exhortation, intercession. The édy of v. 8 had 
already reminded them that no one, so long as he 
lives in the flesh, must imagine that he stands and 
cannot fall; ch. iv. shows, that Paul exhorts the 
Thessalonians in matters of practice, as well as in- 
structs them in those of theory (LUnemany, against 
OLSHAUSEN), 

9. (V. 11.) But* may He Himself, &c.— 
Linemann: But may God Himself, our Father— 
refers judy without reason to marfp only [and so 
Aurorp, Euuicorr, &c.]. We understand (against 
Dre Werte) that there is here a contrast with the 
Apostle, who prays that God Himself would do His 
work, and that in a twofold respect: 1. when he 
directs, smooths, expressly guides, our way to you 
(Luke i. 79, the feet; 2 Thess. iii. 5, hearts; comp. 
Rom. i. 10 [Sept. Ps. v. 8]), only so do we escape 
from empty places of our own, which Satan thwarts 
(ch. ii. 18); 2. but you (v. 12), whether we come or 
not (BexeeL), the Lord alone can duly confirm; we 
are, indeed, merely instruments for the xamaprioa, 
which proceeds from God. 

10. Our God and Father and our Lord 
Jesus Christ: God gives only through Jesus; 
Christ also is invoked with the Father, comp. 2 
Thess. ii. 16 sqq.; 1 Cor. i. 2; the verb in the sin- 
gular shows, that the two are yet not two, but one 
Divine essence.+ 

11. (V. 12.) But you, may the Lord make, 
&e.—MAcovdoa and mepicoevoa, aS previously xa- 
Tevsvvat, are three singulars of the optative aorist 
active, not infinitives (that would require the accent 
mepicoevoa, and could only be understood as an 
arbitrary ellipsis); mAcovdew occurs elsewhere in 
the New Testament only as an intransitive, here 
transitive (like the hiphil), and so in the Septuagint 
(of things, not persons), Num. xxvi. 54; Ps. Ixxi, 
21; mepioceverv, generally intransitive, but also 
transitive: of things, 2 Cor. ix. 8; and the passive 
(Matt. xiii, 12) implies a transitive active. So then: 
May He make you perfect} (not: through increase 


* [dé—not simply petoBarixdy (Evuicorr: Now), but 
with its proper adversative force: Bui—in spite of all Sae 
tan’s hindrances, and notwithstanding the failure hitherte 
of our own repeated attempts and ceaseless longings.—- 


J.L. 
t eyes Orat. contra Arianos III. 11.: thy évde 
TTA TOV TaTpos Kal TOD viod epvAagev.—J. L.] 
t (German: er mache euch vollkommen ;—a needless de 
arture from the strict meaning of rAcordoas, and one no 
justified by the parenthesis.—J. L.] 
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of numbers, but, as no doubt connected with that,) 
én love (dative, as in ch. ii. 17), and richly to 
abound ; toward one another, therefore in brotherly 
love (ch. iv. 9), and toward all (who are not yet 
brethrea); not merely: toward all other Christians, 
30 that the first member should mean only; toward 
you Thessalonians one with another ; still less is the 
second member merely epexegetical: and that in- 
deed all (Thessalonians). A groundless narrowing 
of the comprehensive sense.—Eiven as we also 
do toward you. Since the word is jets, not 
jas, we cannot supply an optative, but only epic- 
cevouey (intransitive) tH aydrn. (GROTIUS: éopeér.) 
We are in fact your model, as was said already, ch. 
i, 6; ii. 10; and that (Hormann) in love even to 
those who are not yet brethren; otherwise, indeed, 
we should not have come to you. Had we not loved 
you, before you were Christians, you would never 
have become such. 

12. (V. 18.) To the end He, &c.—The final 
aim and effect of being perfected in love is the 
establishment of the heart; to become unblamable 
is the result of the ornpi(ew; on the day, not to 
the day, because the end is regarded as attained ; 
breviloquence, Tor eis 7d elvat &ucumrovs, 1 Cor. i. §, 
and often. Winer, § 66. 3. The negative (du) 
stands in the positive: im holiness (belongs to 
iuéumrovs). That should be the issue with the 
Thessalonians, as with the Apostle (ch. ii, 10). Ho- 
liness, the result of sanctification (ch. iv. 8), compre- 
hends the whole life in and from the Spirit. The 
unblamableness in holiness has place before God’s 
scrutinizing glance at the coming of the Lord Jesus. 
Merd &c. leans closely on mapovota; it does not be- 
long to the more remote auéurrous. Therefore: 
when He comes (ardpeort) with all His holy ones; 
His, Acts ix. 18, that is, Christ’s (not, as LUNEMANN 
would have it, contrary to the arrangement of the 
words, God’s). In that lies the stimulus: see to it, 
that ye come along with them.—But who are the 
Gyo? The angels, His angels, are Christ’s attend- 
ants at the judgment (Matt. xxv. 31; xiii. 41; xvi. 
27; 2 Thess. i. 7); they are called in the Old Testa- 
ment DWWAP, Septuagint simply @yior, Ps. Ixxxix. 
6 [5] (2); Dan. iv. 10 [18]; viii. 13; at Zech. xiv. 5 
it might be doubted whether angels only are meant. 
In the New Testament, on the contrary, éy.o. with- 
out any addition never elsewhere denotes the angels, 
always Christians, Col. iii. 12, and how often! At 
Col. i. 26 one might possibly (comp. Eph. iii. 10) 
think of holy men and angels together. But do 
holy men come with the Lord? Rather, to Him, to 
meet Him (ch, iv. 16, 17), says Pett. In the mean- 
while, however, they are with Him immediately after 
death (Phil. i. 28; 2 Cor. v. 8), and He will bring 
them with Himself (ch. iv. 14); rising before the 
living [before the rapture of the living--J. L.], 
they may be described as coming with Him [caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, they then do come 
with Him.—J. L.]; and with this must be compared 
1 Cor. vi. 2,3; xv. 23,52; 2 Thess. i.10. Thus, 
=n favor of the reference to the angels (DE Werts, 
Lunemann, and others) is what is said of them else- 
whee, and the Old Testament phraseology ; against 
it is that of the New Testament (on which account 
Von Geruiacn, Mormann and others, understand by 
the word the sleeping believers). We should then 
perhaps have to suppose, that the style of Daniel 
prevails in our Epistle, as likewise in 2 Thess. ii.— 
BenGeL and Starke [ALrorp, Exiicotr, WEssTEeR 
and WiLKINson, &c.] understand by ayiwy angels 
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and glorified men fogether, and in favor of this ver} 
view reference might be made to Daniel, where 
besides angels men also, members of the people 
of God, who take the kingdom, are called W772 
(ch. vii. 18, 22). Moreover, Heb. xii, 22, 238 puta 
the angels in company with the Church of the per- 
fected first-born, who indeed have become iodyyeo. 
(Luke xx. 36). The Lord is Head of the Church, aa 
of principalities and powers (Eph., Col.)—Aunhy, 
which is added by A. D.’ E. Sin. It. Vulg., suits the 
devotional strain, but for that very reason may have 
been of liturgical origin, or added by the copyist. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 6.) Faithfulness to the gospel is naturally 
connected with thankful love to those who publisk 
it. Roos: It is well, when after some time matters 
stand thus between teachers and their former hear- 
ers, whose spiritual fathers they are. Backsliders 
cannot think kindly of their former spiritual fathers, 
and have no longing desire to see them again, since 
shame and fear, or even a malignant bitterness, do 
preclude this.—The Apostle is far from fostering a 
false dependence, that leans on men rather than on 
the Lord Himself (1 Cor. i. 13 sqq.; iii. 4 sqq.). 
When a separation is necessary to a proper indepen- 
dence, the Lord brings it about for the upright in 
due time. 

[Burxitt: Christian love doth earnestly long te 
evidence itself in Christian fellowship, and passion- 
ately desire the communion of saints, for the mutual 
comfort and spiritual advantage of each other.— 
J.L, 

3! (V. 7.) & man of faith, like Paul, needs com- 
fort, and says so without disguise (Rom. i. 10); he 
takes no such high stand, as if he had no need of it. 
We scarcely form to ourselves an adequate idea of 
the agony of his soul for all his churches, and easily 
mistake in thinking generally of highly endowed 
and advanced Christians, forgetting thut in the con- 
flict they are most exposed and harassed. 

3. In v. 7 Paul speaks only of the faith of the 
Thessalonians, the root; whereas at v. 12, the root 
being firm, his desire is turned simply to their in- 
crease in love, that expression of faith in the life, 
whose growth then again reacts to the strengthening 
of faith. Happy he, to whom the faith of others is 
a comfort, that enables him to disregard, yea, to 
vanquish, his own troubles. Only then, indeed, is 
there life (v. 8) full, blessed, worthy of the name, 
when such love finds its occasions of thankfulness. 

4. (V. 10.) What we could not allow gram- 
matically, that the prayer is the answer to the ques- 
tion, What thanks can we render? is yet perfectly 
true in reality. Prayer is the chief part of thanks- 
giving (Heidelberg Catechism, Qu. 116), according to 
the riches, that is, of God’s goodness, which we honor 
by receiving out of its fulness grace for grace. Sup- 
plication is thus thanksgiving, and leads to thank- 
fulness for what has been already received, as on the 
other hand thanksgiving is supplication for the con 
tinuance of the blessing, and impels to further anu 
unceasing supplication. 

5. Paul has to touch on the deficiencies of the 
Thessalonians; and how affectionately does he dc 
so; with as much fatherly frankness as tenderness, 
and in a manner remote from all pedantry; now 
until he has testified his greatest joy. And they 
certainly agree with him—are in this also sensiole 
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of his pure love—say not: Have we any deficien- 
zies ?—SrAnucin: A true faith is still always defec- 
tive. Frequently there is wanting a really con- 
vincing knowledge, whence doubts afterwards arise ; 
frequently an assurance of the truth and sincerity 
of faith, and this arouses a struggle of self-denial; 
frequently growth in the same, when for many rea- 
sons a man is compelled for a long time to exercise 
himself in expedients alone ; frequently the strength 
to do all things duly in faith. Through the word 
and prayer these deficiencies are supplied.— BerLEn- 
BuRGER Breet; Faith is a thing that can (and 
should) grow. We are not to stand still and be- 
come careless, as if we thought: Now the Church is 
planted. For the Church has enemies, and those 
planted are still novices. 

6. (V. 11.) That, even when the matter on hand 
concerns the promotion of outward arrangements, as 
of a missionary journey, Jesus also is invoked, though 
not so prominently, almost exclusively, as the Sav- 
iour is among the Moravians,—this shows how the 
Apostles understand Matt. xxviii. [18]: @d7 power in 
heaven and in earth. Not merely, therefore, in the 
heart, by means of the truth; that were to be a Pro- 
phet without being King. But this can be nothing 
else but the return of the glory, which He had before 
the world was (John xvii. 5). The Socinian theory, 
favored also by later writers, of the glorification, dei- 
fication, of a man, who was not God from the begin- 
ning, is irreconcilable therewith. Guss: If for God 
to become man is something miraculous, for a man 
to become God is something monstrous. To make a 
creature Mediator between God and the creatures is 
to change the Mediator into a partition wall. If New 
Testament believers are not to be put in a lower posi- 
tion than those of the Old Testament, who depend- 
ed on Jehovah Himself,* then must Jesus not be a 
mere man, . 

7. The Apostle’s desire and prayer was first 
granted years after (Acts xx.). How much higher, 
then, truly are God’s thoughts than even an Apos- 
tle’s thoughts, and His ways higher than an Apostle’s 
ways! His object, the confirmation of the Thessa- 
lonians, was attained through other means, especially 
even by means of his letters. 

8 (V. 12.) Brotherly love and universal love 
are concentric circles—the centre, Christ. The nar- 
rower circle is not an occasion of bigoted exclusive- 
ness, but a focus of refreshment for the wider one 
(2 Pet. i. 7). All, indeed, are called to be brethren. 
Between such as are so already, and such as have yet 
to become so, there exists before God an essential 
difference ; before the eyes of men the transition is 
often imperceptible; no gmild; no see here, see 
there. Where God really fills the heart, there also 
does love. But God only can give proficiency in 
this fulfilling of the law, as well as a beginning in it. 
He requires from us what exceeds our powers, that 
we may learn to obtain from Him by prayer the 
power to perform it (Carvin). To become perfect 
in love imparts to the heart a steadfastness in willing 
nothing that is contrary to the will of God, Rom. 
xiii. 8, 10 (Hormany). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 6. Cxrysostom: Who is like Paul, who re- 
yards the salvation of his neighbors as his own, feel- 


* [But not without the blood of sacrifice, and priestly 
mtercession, and both 0% types of Him who was to come.— 


ing toward all as the body toward its members ?— 
Rineer: What love to the sheep, that good news of 
them could so vivify him !—Drepricu: So does tha 
shepherd’s love identify him with the flock. This ig 
the difference between the shepherd and the hire. 
ling.—Jacob revives on hearing that Jogeph is alive ; 
still more blessed is his joy, who has a faculty for 
hearing good in the highest sense of another (3 John 
4; Luke xv. 7), 

Curysostom. Hear, how scholars are admired, 
who have a good remembrance of their teachers; 
how they are esteemed happy !—Rircrer: The Apos 
tle regards the remembrance of him and the longing 
after him as in themselves good impulses, and as a 
proof of the value which they put on the gospel, 
and so likewise on strenuous laborers therein. 

Vv. 7, 8. Hrusner: The steadfastness of others 
strengthens ourselves.—In God’s gift and work we 
find life. Without that, it deserves not the name.— 
Seneca: Htiam in longissima vita minimum est, 
quod vivitwr.—[The spiritual welfare of the Church, 
and the strength and joy of her ministers, alike de- 
pend ‘on the Church’s faith.—J. L.] 

V. 9. We cannot sufficiently give thanks! It 
were often more true to say: We do not sufficiently 
give thanks, even as we might. God’s kindnesses, 
however, are in any case greater than that we should 
be able to repay them.—[Marraew Henry: When 
we are most cheerful, we should be most thankful. 
What we rejoice én, we should give thanks for.— 
Apam Obarke: How near his heart did the success 
of his ministry lie !—J. L. 

V. 10. The calm collecting of holy thoughts in 
the night season—intercessory prayer in times of 
sleeplessness—is a good imitation of the Apostle. 


HeEvusner: The more prosperous the beginning, 
with so much the greater zeal prosecute the work.— 
Along with joy over a good condition, two things 
are always needed to save us from falling into con- 
ceit, ostentation, presumption, self-sufficiency, and 
vain glorying in men: that the honor be given to 
God, and that we do not lose the recollection of 
actual deficiencies.—CaLvin : Even those, who are 
far ahead of others, are still far from having reached 
the goal.—No standing still; faith would be, not 
merely once established, but ever newly cherished 
and promoted.—[Marruew Henry: When we are 
most thankful, we should also gwe ourselves to 
prayer ; and those we give thanks for, yet have 
need to be prayed for.—J. L.] 

V. 11. The Apostle’s fervent spirit overflows in 
prayer, not merely in his chamber, but in the Kpisile 
itself. 

Hevsyer: All our steps and ways are in God’s 
hand; to everything He must give His consent (Gen. 
xxiv. 40; Jer. x. 23; James iv. 13-15).—[To com- 
mit our way unto the Lord, the grand secret of a 
safe, contented, happy, and truly prosperous life.— 
J. L. 

y 12.—Hrusner: Love should not be scanty, 
poor, but rich, exuberant.—Curysostom : Love after 
God’s kind embraces all. If thou lovest this man, 
and that man not at all, this is nothing but a friend- 
ship after a human sort—[Marrnew Henry: We 
are beholden to God not only for the stock put into 
our hands at first, but for the improvement of it 
also.—The more we are beloved, the more loving we 
should be.—J. L.] 

V. 13. Roos: Establishment of the heart come¢ 
through growth in holiness, and this consists espe 
| cially in love.-—Curysosrom: By it the heart be 
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pomes unblamable, from which otherwise proceed | hope of heaven (Col. i. 4, 5), can only confirm, not 
evil thoughts, that cannot be there without outward | prejudice, the salvation of souls.—[Brnson: Before 
act. There is no sin that is not consumed by the | God—it is a small matter to be accounted hols 
power of love, as by fire.—Love, feeding on the | among men.—J. L.] 











SECOND PART. 


DIDACTIC AND HORTATORY,. 


Cu, IV., V. 


L 
Warning against Kornication and Covetousness. 


Cu. IV. 1-8. 


1 Furthermore, then, we beseech you, brethren, and exhort you [Finally ther 
brethren, we beseech you, and exhort]’ by [in, év] the Lord Jesus, that,’ as ye 
have received of [according as ye received from]* us how ye ought to walk 
and to please God, [even as also ye do walk,]* so ye would abound more and 
more [ye would abound yet more].° For ye know what commandments we gave 
you by the Lord Jesus. For this is the will of God, even your sanctification 
God’s will, your sanct., J€Anpa rod Jeod, 6 dyvacpos tov]; that ye should abstain 
ye abstain] from fornication ; that every one of you should know how to pos- 
sess his vessel [every one of you know how to possess himself of his own v.]° 
5 in sanctification and honor, not in the lust of concupiscence [in passion of lust, 
ev mate emvdvuias|, even as the [also the, xai ré] Gentiles which [who] know not 
6 God; that no man [one] go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter [in 
the matter his brother, év 7@ mpaypare tov ddeAfoy uttotd]: because that the Lord 
is the avenger of all such [an avenger for all these things, ékduos . . . epi 
mavtev tovTwv], as [even as, xaJus] we also have forewarned [also told you 
7 before]’ and testified [fully testified].°. For God hath not called [did not call, 
ov... ékdAevev] us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness [for uncleanness, but in 
8 sanctification]." He therefore [Wherefore then he] that despiseth, despiseth 
[rejecteth, rejecteth] * not man, but God, who hath also given [also gave] * unto 
us His Holy Spirit [His Holy Spirit unto you]. 


qo bo 


1 V. 1.—[Td Aourdyv (comp. E. V. 2 Thess. iii. 1; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Eph. vi. 10; Phil. iii. 1; iv. 8, and sce Exegetical 
Notes, 1. In this case nearly all the uncial manuscripts, including Sin., and modern editors omit the 76, as at 2 Cor. xiii. 
11) See AP pit SR ay Nae Kal Teoyipounsisn: : 

. 1.—B. D.1 and others give tva ca@ds, and resume at the end of the verse: iva meptoo. [Lachmann, Ti 
Alford, Ellicott].—Sin. A. and others omit the first iva. f k aia mieependorts 

3 V. 1.—[xa0ws mapeAdBere (when we were with you) mwapa.—J. L.] 

4 V. 1.—Kadas cai wepuraretre is given by a large number of the oldest authorities [Sin. A. B. D. E. F. G., Vulgate 
&e.; and so Wells, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, Am. Bible Union.—J. L.]; it was probably 
= ms cumbrous. Fs 

. l.—t[meptocednre waddov. German: noch mehr; Wakefield, Conybeare at v. 10, Ellicott: still more; 
A.Sord: yet more.—In Vv. 2, tor éddxapev, Sin. reads Seddx., with one or tyo euittaleed i L] Risaied age oe 

6 V. tw—[eudévar exarTov Yuay 7d cavTod oxedos KTacdar. See the Hxegetical Notes, 3.—Sin.! repeats év before ty24.— 


7 V.6.—[xai mpocirapev—again referring to the time of his personal ministry at Thessalonica.—The form of the 
second aorist, mpoecm 0 wev is given by Griesbach, Scholz, Ellicott * ('?).—J. L.] 

8 V. 6.—[dtenaprupdueba. he dé is recognized as intensive by many of the commentaries and versions Beza 
esseveranter; Benson, Ellicott: solemnly ; Macknight, Peile: fully; Alford: constantly ; &c.—The 6 before «pws in this 
verse is wanting in Sin.! A. B. D.,! and is cancelled by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

9 V.7.—[émi axaBapoia, add’ év ayraouw. See the Exegetical Notes, 5.—J. L.] 

10 V.8.—[So Macknight and Ellicott render tovyapodv o. Comp. the E. V. at Heb. xii. 1—the only other instance 
of rovyapodv.—J. L.] 

21 V. 8.—[In both cases a@eréw ; for which Erasmus and other Latin versions here change the spernit of the Vulgate 
hato rejicit or repudial, as many German versions (though not Riggenbach’s) do Luther’s verachiet into verwirft. The 


“4 : : ’ ‘ 
{So at least in the text of the American reprint. Bus, as the Commentary gives the first aorist,-- this i 
baps one of the too numerous errors in these otherwise comely editions of Exxicorr.—J. L.] Goma Risky 2 
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E. V. marginal rejecteth is pretenyed by several English translators, mcluding Alford, in the Commentary, Ellicott, and 


the Am. Bible Union.—J. L 


12 VY. 8.—The authorities are divided between dévra [the lect. rec., retained by nearly all the editors, after A. K. L 
and Seb6s ta [Lachmann, after Sin.1 B. D. E. F. G.], both with or (Lachmann) without pate 


V. 8.—[70 mvedpa adrod Td aytov cis Dmas.] 


he preponderance of authority is for duds (Sin. B. D. E. F. G. &e. 


the Syriac and other versions] instead of judas [A., Vulgate, &c.—Almost all the critical editions have tuas.—J. T..]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) Fiinally.—Aourdy (for which the 
vidence here preponderates, comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 10), 
not materially different from 7) Aouméy, 2 Thess. iii, 
1; Phil. iv. 8 is used either with a temporal mean- 
ing: henceforth, now (Matt. xxvi. 45), or in the 
sense of moreover; but not, as CHRYSOsTOM ex- 
plains it; evermore. In the second signification it 
introduces the close of the discourse; Grorius: 
lecutio properantis ad finem. That is the case 
even here; from what is personal Paul turns to the 
closing exhortation, which indeed is prolonged.* 
He advanees from wishing to exhorting (Roos). 
That they may become unblamable (ch. ili. 13; with 
which the ody forms an immediate connection), he 
beseeches and exhorts in those particulars, in which 
there is yet room for improvement in the deficien- 
cies of their faith; thus letting the xaraprica: begin 
meanwhile by letter, first in vv. 1-12 in reference to 
their walk, then in vv. 13 sqq. in reference to their 
knowledge. In the classics épwrdéy means only to 
ask a question, but in the Septuagint it already 
stands for >xw (Ps. cxxii. 6), and in the New Tes- 
tament it often means to beseech (2 Thess. ii. 1).— 
And exhort, by virtue of apostolic authority ; but 
the evangelical exhortation is a friendly entreaty, 
which respects freedom. The entreaty and the ex- 
hortation are exercised in the Lord Jesus; the 
fellowship of His life is the element (2 Cor. ii. 17); 
the Apostle acts as Christ’s organ: he reckons not 
himself sufficiently worthy even to beseech or ex- 
hort. The object of the exhortation is marked sub- 
stantively by 76 (Luke xxii. 28, 24; Rom. viii. 26; 
Winer, § 18.8). The aim of the walk is to please 
God (as the Apostle pleases Him, ch. ii. 4). _[ Wxp- 
str and ‘WILKINSoN: ‘‘@e@ without art., such a 
being as God is.”—J. L.j—Even as also ye do 
{actuaily) wall, recognizes what they already are; 
and this is implied also in the pa@Adrov: yet more 
(than you now do) should you become rich and 
abound (here intransitive) + therein. But not: You 
are to do more than is commanded.—F'or, con- 
firms the exhortation by an appeal to their own 
knowledge of what commandments (1 Tim. i. 5, 18; 
the verb at v. 11 and 2 Thess. iii. 4) they had re- 
ceived (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 1; Gal. iv. 13).—By the 
Lord Jesus, is not quite equivalent to év of v. 1; 
we might have expected him to say: Jesus gave 
them by us; but he says on the contrary: We gave 
them by Him the Mediator of all truth and all au- 
‘thority; not 8° éuavrod did I command; comp. 
Rom. xv. 30. Synonymous with éy dvéuatt, 2 Thess. 
iii. 6; 81a Tod Gvduaros, 1 Cor. i. 10. 

2. (V. 8.) For this is God’s will, &. (ch. 
vy. 18); [Wesster and Witxinson: “ The art. with 
©zod draws attention to the circumstance that God 
had just been spoken of as one to whose will it 
hould be our main object to conform, ‘ our God,’ 


* [Vauenan: ‘Literally, As a remaining thing: mark- 
ing an apprcach towards the. conclusion of tre Epistle, but 
mot necessarily a very near approach.’”—Wenster and 
WiLKINSON : TO Aouroy ody, ‘* Now then, what else I have to 
say is”; Aouroy, “ Lct me sa further.’”’—J. L.] 

t [mepiscevnre—contrasted with the transitive weprogev- 
gac of 2b. iii. 12.—J. L.) 





the God we serve.”—J. L.]; with this begins the 
special detail of the maparyyeAiax. The subject is 
tovrTo; the predicate SéAqua (according to the best 
authorities, without the article). What follows does 
not embrace the entire will of God on all its sides; 
multe sunt voluntates, Acts xiii. 22; Benext.*—In 
apposition to rodro,t and substantially the subject 
of the statement, is 6 ay:acuds, which differs from 
ayiwotrvn, ch. iii, 18, in that the latter denotes the 
religious and moral character, but ay:acuds the re- 


-ligious and moral process, the work of sanctification. 


Not materially different is Hormann’s view, accord- 
ing to which 6 ay. were merely appositional (to 
SéAnua?), and the proper definition of the rovro 
would be first given by the following infinitives. In 
our Epistle Paul has as yet no occasion, as in Rom, 
iiivi., to develop, in polemic opposition to Jewish 
legality, justification as the basis of sanctification ; 
nor is that the case in the Corinthian Epistles; Paul 
has no set form; but the soul of his thought and 
action is this: ‘‘ By the grace of God I am what I 
am” (1 Cor, xv. 10). OtsHavseEn, like some of the 
older interpreters, would understand ay. as opposed 
to the immediately following zopyela, in the special 
sense of chastity. But that is ayvefa. Not even in 
Rom. vi. 19; 1 Tim, ii. 15, is the narrower sense 
found. And dka%apota likewise, v. 7, is more com- 
prehensive, including also covetousness, as in ch. ii. 
8,5. Though ydp of v. 7 shows indeed that v. 6 
must come under the contrast between uncleanness 
and sanctification, yet it does not at all follow from 
that, that the idea of the former is here limited to 
unchastity (see on v. 6). Rather, abstinence from 
fornication is merely one (chief ) instance of the sanc- 
tification which he recommends. 

3. (Vv. 3-5.) That ye abstain, &.—The 
(accusative with) infinitive is epexegetical or appo- 
sitional to ayacuds. On the subduing of fornica- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor. vi, and vii, Curysosrom: When 
he says, ‘‘ from all fornication,” he leaves it to those 
who know, to think of the various kinds of lewd 
ness. With the negative Paul couples the positive 
in the form of a coérdinate accusative with infini 
tive: that every one of you know, <idéva: aa 
scire, understand how to, be able to—(we only prop- 
erly know, what we can also do)—acquire, get,t 
not possess, which must have been expressed by the 
perfect kexrjaSat; no other tense means fo possess, 
not even Sir. vi. 7; li. 20. By oxetos, however, 
vessel, utensil, tool, 15D, some (TERTULLIAN, OHRY- 
sostom [and the other more eminent Greek commen- 
tators, THEODORET, THEoPHyLacT, Gicumentus.—J. 
L.], Carvin, Grotius [Bishops Hatt and Witson, 


* (Exuicorr would explain the absence of the article 
simply by reference to the substantive verb preceding.— 
J.J 


+ [Exuicorr [after ALrorp] says, “to the preceding 
OéAnua Toe Ocod.”” But his previous remark, that one rea- 
son why Tovro, the subject, is placed somewhat emphatic- 
ally forward is, that it may ‘‘direct the reader’s uttention 
to the noun in apposition that follows,” naturally suggests 
the other and, I think, better view.—J. L.] 

t [German : erwerben, for xréc@a. JowxETT and BELLE 
corr: get himself. In the Revision I suggested: possess 
himself of-—a phrase which Vaughan has adopted. Worps 
worTtH: ‘ocquire and hold; WeEsstsR and WILKINSON 
secure the possession of.—J. Le] 
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Hamuonv, Wuitsy, &c.—J. L.], Benger, Orsnav- 
seN, Perr [WorpswortH, WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
son] * understand the body; others (THropore of 
Mopsuestia, AUGUSTINE, THomas AQuiNas, ZWINGLI, 
Wertstrin, Scnort, De Werte, Linemann, Ewan, 
Hormann [Jowert, ALForD, Exxicorr] ), ¢ the wife. 
The former say that Scripture in still other places 
speaks of the body ‘n this sense—does not treat it 
contemptuously as the prison of the soul—recognizes 
indeed the trouble that it makes for us as the seat, 
not the origin, of sin—but requires that it stand in 
the Lord’s service as a sanctified organ of the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vi. 18}; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 7 (where, it is true, 
the epithet dcrpdéwa is not to be overlooked); the 
Rabbins, moreover, use 01D of the body; Philo 
says repeatedly: 7d tis Wuxijs ayyeiov 7d copa; 
Barnabas, 7. 11: oxevos tod mvetuaros; but also, 
ch. 21, simply: 7d kadby credos. In our text éavtod 
might, if necessary, take the place of mvevduaros. 
But how does «racda, to get, to obtain, suit with 
this? For to possess is not the meaning of the 
word, but acguirere—an argument already employed 
by Wetstein, Accordingly crac%a: would have to 
signify 4o get the mastery over ; CHRYsostom: Only 
through sanctification do we gain the body for a 
okedos; sin, on the contrary, gains it, when we are 
impure. As this is of itself somewhat artificial, so 
it is entirely at variance (De Werrs, Linnemann 
{Kocn, Atrorp, Exxicorr]) with the fact, that to 
kraovat really belongs also the negative definition 
(v. 5), wh ev mddec émiduplas (the genitive as in ch, i. 
35; passion peculiar to lust, concupiscence; ém®. is 
the natural element of sin (Rom. vii. 7), which swells 
to passion; comp. mdé%n aryufas, Rom, i. 24, 26). 
So then: Yow are to acquire the oxetos in sanctifica- 
tion, not in passionate lust ; this does not suit the 
assumed meaning of cxedos; for, in truth, it is only 
by sanctification that the mastery over the body is 
gained ; by lust comes the opposite, the loss of the 
mastery. Gain the mastery over the body, not in pas- 
sion, were to give an absurd turn to the prohibition. 

We are thus driven to the other explanation, for 
which, it is true, Scripture furnishes as little as for 
the first any perfectly exact parallel. For passages 
where man is described generally as a figure of clay 
(Is. xlv. 9, and often), or expressions as oxedn 
€Aéous, Rom. ix, 23, and such like, are too dissimilar, 
The one that comes nearest seems to be 1 Pet. iii. 
7; but even there the wife is described as the weak- 
er vessel, to wit of the Divine grace, merely in the 
relation of contrast, over against the stronger vessel, 
but not .as the vessel or instrument of the man, 
among the Rabbins, however, the latter idea is 


* [I should say, a majority of all the commentators.— 

t {Exxrcorr: ‘and apparently the majority of recent 
i a a Most of the older commentators go the other 
way.—J. L. 

+ [I must still question whether the above argument, 
however plausible, is quite as demonstrative, as has been 
supposed. As I remarked in the Revision: “If the writer 
really raeant to say: ‘Instead of serving divers lusts and 
pleasures (‘Tit. iii. 8, SovAevovres émibuuias KtA.), and 
thus making the ody, yout tyrant (Rom. xvi. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 
19) and your God (Phil. iii. 19), let every one of you seek to 
get possession and control of it, in a holy and honorable 
use, not in a vile abuse,’ it does not appear that such a 
construction would be in any respect more harsh and diffi- 
cult than what is often met with; e.g. Rom. iii. 8; 1 John 
iii. 12.” Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 27. Jowrrr: ‘The words év 
mdGcr értOvpias, though forming an antithesis to év éyraoua 
at 7147, need not necessarily, when applied to the heathen, 
carry us back to xrao@at 70 oxedos. In v. 5 these latter 
words are lost sight of, and some general idea gathered 
fom tbem, such as ‘living’ év mdOeu ewtOupias.”—J. L.] 








found (with the blunt explanation: cut dmmittitur 
semen): vas meum guo ego utor, Megill. Ksth. J. 11; 
and, besides, craoSa: is used of taking a wife (Ruth 
iv. 10, Septuagint; Sir, xxxvi. 29 [24] ). 

It is objected, 1. that this would be to speak toc 
meanly of the wife, as of a dependent instrument of 
the man, contrary to the reciprocity of 1 Cor. vii. 4; 
2, that the opposition to wopy. would be taken some 
what too narrowly, especially if we understand the 
matter thus: You are to contract marriage in sane- 
tification, not in lust; in this way the exhortation 
would be, not for such as still remain single, or for 
widowers, and for others, even only in regard to the 
formation of the marriage tie; 38. (a point made by 
OLsHavsEN, and also by Carvin before him), that 
the exhortation would thus not at all apply to the 
woman. It may be replied (with Dz Werte and 
Ltnemann), 1. that the wife is not in every respect 
viewed as the instrument of the man, but only in the 
special relation suggested by the opposition to zopr. 
Keep yourselves from vaga libido ; procure rather 
every one his own instrument, to wit, for the instinct 
in question, not as one in zopy. procures a oxevos, 
not his own, in passionate lust. Here, as in 1 Cor 
vii., Paul speaks plainly and undisguisedly, but ye! 
briefly and decentiy. 2. This exhortation is gene. 
rally applicable; that is to say, those who do not 
possess the gift of continence (1 Cor, vii. 2, 9) are, 
for the sake of avoiding mopy., to take to themselves 
every one his own regular wife (if they are still sin- 
gle or widowers), and not use a oxevos that is not 
their own; but neither are they to marry in a merely 
fleshly way, and just so they are not to lead their 
married life in that spirit. It concerns both the 
formation of the marriage relation and the subse- 
quent life therein, when it is said: Obtain your 
oxevos (at first and ever afterwards) in sanctification 
and honor. 3. This exhortation Paul directs with 
perfect propriety to the men as the specially active 
parties, who readily allow themselves greater liberty 
in this thing. The inference as regards Christian 
woinen was self-evident. 

Linemann thinks that im sanctification and 
honor is merely an explanation of what is implied 
in the expression, his own vessel. But the sense is 
richer, if we thus distinguish: 1. Let every one ac- 
quire his own vessel, and that, indeed, 2. in the 
proper way, as it should be acquired (and then also 
kept accordingly). It is not enough that one have a 
wife ; it is likewise important, in what way he has 
got and now holds her. ‘ For a man may be drunk 
even on his own wines.” The proper mode of the 
Kracsar is therefore described: in sanctification in- 
wardly, before God, so that there is an imitation of 
the love of Christ (Eph. v.) and a mutual further- 
ance in the service of God and in the rule of the 
spirit ; whence follows in the relation between man 
and man: and in honor (Col. ii. 23; 1 Pet. iii, 7); 
in maintaining one’s own honor, and in the respect 
or manifestation of honor that is shown to the wife; 
as opposed to the &riuta of him-who sinks himself 
below the beasts, desecrating and degrading the 
oxevos by a sinful abuse through wad. émS. in forni- 
cation, or even in carnal excesses within the limita 
of marriage. 

Even as also the Gentiles; «af in compari- 
sons, v. 18; Rom. iv. 6; &vn, as frequently for 
ésvixol. 

4. (V. 6), That no one go beyond, &c., is 
added by asyndeton, with this variation, that now 
7é stands with the infinitive. T wh dmepBalyen 
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cannot depend on eidévar; if on account of the arti- 
cle it could not be parallel to améxeoSa: and eidévan, 
then neither is it parallel to xrac9ou, which without 
the article depends on ciSéva:. Brneaur sees in the 
asyndeton a proof that Paul is proceeding with the 
same topic, the ré bringing confirmation and climax 
to what was last said. It is, on the whole, supposed 
by many (Carysosrom: the subversion of marriage 
4s worse than the robbery of treasures, JvRoMe, 
Erasmus [Bishop Witson], WersTein, OLSHAUSEN, 
Pe.t, Von Gertacn [Jowerr, Atrorp, Exxicort, 
VauGHan, WorpswortH, Wesster and WILKIN- 
SON, and most others] ), that wAeoverreiy (to over- 
reach, injure) stands here, not in its ordinary mean- 
ing, but figuratively of violated marriage, as Prov. 
vi. 29-32 compares the thief and the adulterer (that, 
however, is not to describe the adulterer figuratively 
as a thief); comp. 2 Sam. xii. (but that is an express 
parable), and the tenth commandment (of the Re- 
formed division),* which embraces both kinds of 
sins. Paul (they think), having said before that for- 
nication is contrary to sanctification, and therefore 
to God, now goes on to say that it wounds also 
brotherly love —is, so to speak, a greedy grasping at 
conjugal property, an injury to the rights of a 
brother. The specification, év r@ mpdypyari, would 
then be used euphemistically : ‘‘in the matter” (that 
mentioned in vv. 4, 5; 2 Cor. vii. 11). On any 
other view, it is thought, there would be a quite 
abrupt introduction by asyndeton of a new subject, 
whereas even the ydp of v. 7 shows that v. 6 speaks 
of the uncleanness of lewdness. 

Against the last remark, see Exeg. Note 2 (on v. 
3); &xaSapota is all impurity of the natural man, the 
dominion of the flesh over against the spirit; covet- 
ousness also belongs to it. On the other hand, there 
is no example (for a parable like that of Nathan is 
not one) of the asserted figurative use of wAecover- 
teiv; and even the asyndeton does not prove what 
these interpreters wish. Indeed, closely viewed, 
something even false would be the result of this. 
That is to say, were 7d uh &c. of v. 6 merely appo- 
sitional to vv. 4, 5—if nothing but a new side of 
mopvela were to come out of it—then the adulterous 
mAcovetia must be a characteristic of all mopvela; a 
man, in other words, must thereby invade the rights 
of his brethren; which yet is not the case, for there 
ig many an instance of mopy., which violates no 
brother’s right of possession; that is the case only 
in a single definite reiation, and must consequently 
have been mentioned as something new, not simply 
as an apposition to what precedes. Even Linemann 
is here too punctilious, when on account of the ré 
he would take wh drepB. as codrdinate, not with 
aréx. and eiSévou, but with 6 ayacuds: The will of 
God is 1. your sanctification, abstinence from forni- 
cation, and so forth; and 2, the mw} bepBalveuw. 
But in this way there results the awkwardness of 
understanding ay:acuds of v. 3 in the narrower sense 
of chastity, whereas in v. 7 it is understood by 
Linnemann himself (who takes v. 6 as an exhorta- 
tion against covetousness) in the wider sense, We 
cannot be driven to this by that article. 

Even if we had to acknowledge in this a slight 
ruggedness of style, we should yet say with Hor- 
MANN, that the very article shows that something 
new, and of a different nature, now comes in, The 


* (Luther’s Catechism retains the Roman Catholic ar- 
rangement of the decalogue, which divides the tenth com- 
mandment into two to muke up for the omission of the 
second.—J. L.j 


difficulty disappears, as soon as (in reading) we pune. 
tuate somewhat more strongly after ayiacuds suay, 
and again after wh ciddra Tov Sedv. Thus (with 
OrIGEN, Cavin, Zwinert, Gromus, De Werte, 
Ltnemann, Ewarp, Hormann, and others) we recog 
nize in v. 6 a new exhortation to a second evidence 
of sanctification (along with chastity as the first) in 
honesty of dealing, instead of a reckless and covet 
ous overreaching, Many take drepBatvew absolutely, 
without an object, modum excedere; LutuHEer: to 
grasp too far; Ii, 9. 501; Prato, Rep. 366. A. 
But since the one 7d wh takes the two verbs close 
together, we shall do better by referring also, with 
Hormann, the addition éy 7@ mp. and the object to 
both verbs; and then dmepB., to go beyond, is the 
same thing as to take no notice of, recklessly to dis- 
regard ; in what? even in wAcovegla, the desire to 
have more. The verb is transitive also in 2 Cor. xii. 
17, 18; 7@ enclitic, for rx, as GRorius explains it, 
is not according to New Testament use—not even in 
1 Cor. xv. 8; ev r¢ mp. means: in the business 
(Rom. xvi. 2), or even lawsuit (1 Cor. vi. 1), on hand 
at any particular time.* 

His brother—is this to be understood of 
brother in the widest sense, as equivalent to 
twAnatoy? That, however, is contrary to the usage. 
Even MN denotes a member of the people of God, 
But should the limitation, as in Deut. xxiii, 19 sq., 
indicate a difference in the treatment of brethren 
and of strangers? By no means; it does not con 
sist with the context, that those who are vot breth- 
ren should be otherwise treated (comp. ch. ili, 12); 
Paul, looking simply at the intercourse of Christians 
with one another, requires that the same should be 
fraternal, and he uses the name of brother as an 
argument against unbrotherly overreaching ; etzolo- 
gia fugiende transgressionis, BENGEL; just as in 
1 Cor. vi., where in like manner the transition from 
fornication (ch. v.) to covetousness is by asyndeton, 
hurried and abrupt. In other places also Paul puts 
close together these two capital vices, Nph. iv. 19; 
v. 8,53; Col. iii. 5. 

Confirmation of the warning: Because that 
(Rom. i. 19, 21) the Lord (BrnceL: Christus 
judex) is an avenger (vindex, Rom. xiii. 4) for 
all these things; the most diverse sins (suits bet- 
ter, if the previous discourse was at least of two 
kinds of sin, and not merely of two forms of the 
same sin); comp. 1 Cor. v. 11; vi. 9, 10; Gal. v. 
19 sqq.+ 


* [Per contra, Exuicort: ‘The clause is not merely 
parallel to the anarthrous «iéévo., but reverts to the pre= 
ceding ayacuds’? (Exiicory on this point agreeing with 
Litnemann), “of which it presents a specific exemplifi- 
cation more immediately suggested by the second part 
of ver. 4. First, mopveia is prohibited; then a holy use 
of its natural remedy affirmatively inculcated; and lastly, 
the heinous sin of potxeta, especially as regarded in its 
social aspects, formally denounced. So rightly Chrys. 
(évrai@a wept porxetas pyaiv: avwrépw Se Kai mepi mopveras 
maons),; and atten kre Theod., Theophyl., @cum., and the 
majority of modern commentators. ‘To regard the verse 
with Calv., Grot., and recently De Wette, Liinem., Koch, 
as referring to the fraud and covetousness in the affairs of 
life, is(a) toinfringe on the plain meaning of rd mpdypare; 
(8) to obscure the reference to the key-word of the para- 
graph, dxadapoia, ver. 7 ; (y) to mar the contextual symmetry 
of the verses; and, lastly, to introduce an exegesis so frigid 
and unnatural, as to make us wonder that such good names 
should be associated with an interpretation so seemingly 
improbable.” So ALForD and Jowerr. Comp. Notes z and 
bin the Revision of this verse.—J. L.] ‘ 

+ [Our Translators, following the Bishops’ Bible, seem 
to have taken rovrwy as masculine, for the transgressors 
C(WELts, BArnus, Suarer, ConyBEARE), or for the injured 
| parties. But all the other older English versions have 
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Even as we also told you before, not 
merely before this Epistle; that idea lies simply in 
the aorist (when we were with you, even then our 
oral teaching was to no other effect); but the apo 
(comp. mpoacyw with mpoetroy, Gal. v. 21) contains a 
reference to the coming of Christ to judgment: 
“before it happens;” and (by way of corrobora- 
tion) fully testified (ch. ii, 12 [11]), Carvin: 
tanta enim est hominum tarditas, ut nisi acriter 
perculsi nullo divint judicii sensu tangantur. 

5. (Vv. 7, 8.) For God did not call, &.— 
What prompted the exhortation, a return to the fun- 
damental idea of v. 3. The change from émi to éy 
is not without design, The former might possibly 
mark the condition: on the ground of. But to 
specify a ground, even in a negative way, does not 
accord with tle free grace of the call, But, since 
the purpose of an action is the motive of it, émi 
muy also express for the purpose of, hac lege ut esse- 
mus, Gal, v. 13; Eph. ii. 10; Winer, § 48, C, 
[Wesster and Witkinson: ‘on the understanding 
of."—J. L.]). °Ev, on the contrary, is internal; it 
may be understood by breviloquence (in order to be 
in) as equivalent to ets (WINER, § 50, 5; 1 Cor, vii. 15 
with Col. iii, 15); but also of the essential nature 
of the kaAeiy (BENGEL, HorMann): in the offer and 
operation of sanctification the xadciy existed; that 
was the element in which the kade?y moved. The 
Apostle does not think so specially as we do of sanc- 
tification as a gradual subdual of the flesh, but it is 
for him separation from the world for God, the being 
made partakers of His Spirit; éy as Gal. i, 6; Eph, 
vi. 4. 

Wherefore then he that despiseth  reject- 
eth] ;*—aSereiv, to invalidate, treat as null ; more 
rarely with a personal object: to reject (Luke x. 16); 
in the Septuagint frequently for 733. Is. xxi. 2; 
xxiv. 16. To the participle some supply éué, others 
TovTO, Thy év ayiacua KAHoW, Tas maparyyeAlas (V. 
2), not incorrectly as regards the sense, but gram- 
matically it is better to take it (with De Werrr, 
Linemany, Hormann [Jowert, Avrorp, Exiicorr] ) 
as without an object, substantively: the despiser 
[rejecter]. In what follows we must not take ov« 
for ov pdévov, which weakens the force of the state- 
ment, but thus: The man, through whom the com- 
mands were conveyed to him, does not even come 
into view by the side of the despising of God, from 
whom they spring. In the case of &ySpwrov, to 
think with Qcumenius, Pett, of the overreached 
brother, v. 6, or even with Hormann of the misused 
woman, and the brother injured through covetous- 
ness, is still more out of the way.+ 


In the addition: who (also, t together with the 


calling) giveth (continuously), or gave (once) His 
Boly Spirit unto you, lies the climax of the 
exhortation, With the reading, wto us, one might 
think of the Apostles, who speak from the Spirit 
(1 Cor. vii. 40), whose word therefore is not to be 
despised, or again (since this apologetic assurance is 
here uncalled for) of Christians generally. The bet- 


the word things, and nearly all commentators agree in 
making the pronoun neuter.—Our author’s remark on 
Tavra TavTa—made frequently by those who take his view 
of 7d vw) UrepB. «-7.A.—is of no weight. Why may not the 
er eee be to the various forms of fleshly uncleannegss ?— 
. LJ 

* (See Critical Note 11.—J. L.] 

t [Exxuicorr: “a man, any man, with a latent reference 
to the Apostle.”—J. L.j 

t |The author brackets the «oi also in the translation. 
See Critical Note 12.--J. L.1 











ter attested suas, however, is for the readers: He 
giveth (or gave) into you [in ewh hincin, for eis 
juas| His Spirit, the Holy Spirit, who incites ts 
sanctification, to dwell in you; and thus (DE WerrE, 
OLsHavseEN), along with the commandment, the gift 
also of discernment, illumination through the proph- 
ets among you (ch, v. 20), and the spirit of discern- 
ment in yourselves (ch. v. 21), so that ye are able to 
judge whether I speak from myself—so that ye are 
Seodtdarror (v. 9); and thus to you, moreover, sane 
tification is made a possible thing, for surely ye have 
not in vain received His Holy Spirit (Ewa.p); ye 
are, therefore, also the more inexcusable, if ye de 
spise His commandments, grieve the Holy Spirit, 
and resist His discipline (Eph. iv. 80; Lunemann, 
Hormany). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (V. 1.) There is danger in knowing the way, 
and not going forward (James i. 22). Standing still 
tends to backsliding. The point is, to walk continu- 
ally, step by step, even to the mark. CHrysostom: 
The earth returns more than is given to it—But this 
as fruit, from the living force of the seed; no opera 
supererogationis. The true mepiocevew is not any 
acting over and above the commandments (v. 2), but 
a more and more willing fulfilment of the command- 
ments. Zwin@ut: No one can here be perfect, and 
he that  standeth, Jet him take heed lest he fall. 
Daily we fall and sin; let us also daily arise.—That 
requires an ever fresh exhortation and admonition in 
the midst of the frivolity of an age, which heed- 
lessly despises the judgment of God. — Rizcur: 
When one has once received from another some- 
thing pertaining to instruction in the matter of sal- 
vation, this forms a tie between hearts, such that one 
may hope to effect a still further advance. A word 
received with love into the heart communicates to 
us also an impulse to become ever more periect. 
{Marrnrw Henry: The Apostle taught them how to 
walk, not how to talk.—Apam Crarkr: God sets no 
bounds to the communications of His grace and 
Spirit to them that are faithful. And as there are 
no bounds to the graces, so there should be none to 
the evercise of those graces.—J. L.] 

2. (V. 2). Bengt remarks, that in the Epistles 
to the only recently founded church at Thessalonica 
the Apostle speaks frequently of his commands; but 
seldom in Epistles to churches of longer standing. 
Evangelical freedom is no antinomianism. The ordi 
nances of God require the obedience of faith. Ab- 
solute autonomy and creaturehood are mutually 
irreconcilable. The way to true Christian freedom 
lies through the obedience of faith, 

3. (V. 8.) Sanctification is separation from the 
things of the world, purification from the pollutior 
of the flesh, the surrender of ourselves to the ser- 
vice of God, to the dominion of the spirit over the 
flesh, for a pure offering to God who is holy, that is, 
who abides like Himself, asserting Himself in His 
spirituality, and therefore with an absolute superior 
ity, not only to everything impure, but to all that is 
created. Lev. xix. 2, Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy.—Rrecer: Under the impulse of His Spirit it 
pervades the whole man, so that all his powers and 
members are occupied in the service of righteous. 
ness. To this points even the emotion of shame, 
wherein is proclaimed a consciousness of the fall, 
and a longing after original innocence.—Tnz £aMFE; 


| We must not regard sanctification as such a lofty 
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virtue, that only ‘a very few are required to strive 
after it (comp. Heb. xii, 14). 

4, (Vv. 8-6.) We-need not be surprised at this 
warning against gross sins. The gospel does not cut 
off magically at one blow all danger of seduction. 
Gross sins on one side, great workings of the Spirit 
on the other—such is the mighty contrast in the 
primitive churches. Nowadays everything is brought 
much nearer to a level. Besides, the lust of the 
flesh and the thirst for gain are the capital vices, not 
merely of heathenism, but to this very day espe- 
cially of so many a rich commercial town, 

5. (8-5.) Sensuality is a peculiarly powerful lust 
of the natural man, and strives against sanctification. 
Heathen laxity accounts it a matter of indifference, 
unless some right of wedlock is infringed; nay, by 
a reciprocal influence of error and lusts (Eph. iv. 
22), and in consequence of a wicked ignorance of 
the holy God, heathenism, while deifying the natural 
‘nstinct, sanctions even a “holy” debauchery, and 
<nat even to the most unnatural abominations (comp. 
my Discourse on the calling of the prophet Hosea, 
Basel). Even the nobler heathens, e. gy. Pxiavo in 
the Symposium, sometimes commend in the wise 


man as a sublime continence that without which a, 


Christian were no Christian, while they speak of 
shameful things without any holy abhorrence. How 
feeble is their protest even against pederasty! And, 
sure enough, what a state of things was that of the 
Roman world at that time! <A quite different spirit 
of earnest opposition was shown already even by the 
law of the Old Covenant (Lev. xviii. 30; Deut. xxii. 
21; xxiii. 17); and the gospel thoroughly enforces 
the demand for resistance even to the secrecy of the 
thoughts (Matt. v. 28). On one occasion the Apostle 
appeals to the Christian sense of honor: Ye will 
not, surely, take the members of Christ, and make 
them the members of a harlot (1 Cor. vi. 15)? and 
then again as here: Ye will not be willing, I hope, 
‘to live as do the heathen? Such admonitions are 
still needed by us. For the prevailing tendency is 
to think far too lightly of the fleshly lusts, which yet 
war against the soul—Rizcrer: When a stale Chris- 
tianity is ever anew reviving all heathenish vanities 
in operas, plays, novels, shameful pictures and im- 
ages, it falls again likewise, along with heathenish 
unbelief, into heathenish fornication,—To subdue it 
is not an affair of a single resolution, but of con- 
tinuous practice.—Curysostom: of an earnest dis- 
cipline—grounded in a knowledge of one’s own 
bodily and mental disposition, and showing itself by 
caution in intercourse, avoidance of all temptations, 
of all impurity in look, gesture, touch, of all seduc- 
tive reading, whereby the evil treasure of the heart 
is enlarged, by laying hold of the Divine help, turn- 
ing to account past experiences, perseverance in 
prayer, serious contemplation of the shortness of 
life and the preciousness of the faculties vouchsafed, 
by exerting the same with faithful diligence, and, 
above all, by overcoming in the blood of Jesus (Rev. 
xii, 11). 

A principal means, and one of Divine appoint- 
ment, is the holy and honorable use of marriage ; 
“sacontinentie medicina et continentia ipsa,” C. 
Hely. 29. But it must not be contracted in a way 
of carnal frivolity, nor carried on in a spirit of car- 
nal license. Paul speaks of these things without any 
absurd prudery or spurious spirituality; what be- 
longs to nature he mentions without disguise, docs 
not dispute what is due to a natural necessity, but 
insists on discipline and a hallowed method in the 
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satisfaction of this instinct, We ought to be thank- 
ful for this sober teaching, equally remote as it i 
from a false burdening of the conscience throug] 
monkish perverseness (comp. 1 Cor. vii, 8-5, in of 
position to a merely nominal marriage), and from ¢ 
privileged explanation. of immoderate fleshly lust 
Nor are we at liberty to decline even the humiliation 
implied in the assignment of motive, 1 Cor. vii. 2. 

Zwineti: Paul does not altogether forbid the 
affection—guis enim sine affectu cohabitat uaxcri 
sue ?—but whatever in that regard is immoderate 
and disorderly— What is essential in holy wedlock 
is the helping of one another to grow in the rule of 
the spirit (RixGEer: sanctification with reference to 
God and His service); this Divine aim in connection 
with what is humanly noble, to be mindful of one’s 
own honor, and not less of the honor and dignity of 
the woman in a due regard to her pexsonality. This 
requires a constant modesty; for the Divinely or- 
dained instinct (Gen. i. 28; ii, 24) is no longer since 
the fall to be regarded as uninjured (Gen. iii. 7), 
Whoever abandons himself without reserve to lust, 
in his case it degenerates for his punishment into a 
ruling passion, of which he becomes the slave. 

6. (V. 5.) That the Gentiles know not God (Gal. 
iv. 8; Mph. ii. 12; iv. 17 sqq.); this statement 
seems to be contradicted, not merely by so many 
beautiful expressions of the heathen respecting Di- 
vine things, but by the Apostle’s own words, when 
he pronounces them inexcusable, Rom. i. 19 sqq., 
for the very reason that they know God by His crea- 
tion. But the principle of reconciliation is found in 
the last mentioned passage itself. When they knew 
God, they glorified Him not as God, and thus their 
thoughts became vain and their foolish heart was 
darkened. They held down* the truth in unright- 
eousness. They consequently do not know God as 
the God before whom we stand, the Holy One with 
eyes of flame, who is Spirit and not flesh; whom we 
know only in proportion to our sanctification ; for it 
is only when we are willing to strive after that which 
is the will of God, that we receive also the witness 
of the Spirit, and attain to the full knowedge of Him 
as the Searcher of our life. Even of men, whom we 
know. merely by sight or from hearsay, not from per- 
sonal intercourse, we do not say that we know them. 
In this full, living sense, therefore, the beathen know 
not God (Tov Seov, the one, true God). This is.a 
guilty ignorance, of which the general and the indi- 
vidual guilt are in an inverse proportion. But eveu 
the better views—how fragmentary are they, and 
how little do they amount to an undoubting, salu- 
tary, popularly pervasive knowledge ! 

7, (V. 6.) Paul frequently brings together the 
two capital vices, lust and covetousness ; comp. also 
Heb, xiii. 4, 5. Between these two diverging sins 
there is affinity and contrast. Both are character- 
ized by unfaithfulness, unbelief, as if God did not 
see or avenge—as if He were not a Spirit, nor holy. 
The man who is unfaithful to God in regard to his 
body, that nearest of possessions, is easily so like 
wise in reference to property of every kind, and vice 
versa. Or perhaps sin develops itself in a one-sided 
way. Libertines may be loyal and generous in 
money matters; honest people are frequently covet- 
ous, niggardly, bent on their own advantage. Jn- 
deed, covetousness is the vice of upright people, and 
is often joined to a pharisaic religionism ; it is aiso 
much more rarely confessed than other sins, Binet 


* (German : niederhalien, for « arexovtTwy.—J. L.] 
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gives us the statement of a Catholic confessor, that 
‘in twenty years innumerable sins had heen confessed 
to him, but not in a single instance covetousness, 
Then perhaps, in circumstances of special tempta- 
tion, the mischief breaks out also in the other direc- 
tion. Not being thoroughly faithful, they have no 
power of resistance, 

8. (Vv. 7, 8.) The Divine call, and, along with 
that, the communication of the Holy Spirit, enhance 
responsibility (Luke xii. 48). And indeed the final 
measure of all sin is not the injury done to our 
neighbors, but the contempt put upon God (Ex. xvi. 
7; 1 Sam. viii. 7). People are fain to put forward 
as an excuse their dislike to men.—Zwinex1: The 
parson I will not listen to, the false teacher, the 
heretic ;—such is the talk of those who do not dare 
Openly to reject God.—To what extent may the 
‘eause of the teacher be identified with that of God ? 
A wicked, hierarchical abuse is certainly possible, 
and occurs when the privilege of the teacher’s posi- 
tion is throughout, and without question, asserted as 
infallible ; contrary to Matt. xvi. 17, 23; Gal. ii. 11 
sqq.; 1 Cor. x. 15; 2 Cor, i. 24. Nevertheless, 
Luke x. 16 remains in force, in so far as the servants 
of Christ take upon themselves, above all things, the 
obligation implied in this promise. And all peniten- 
tial confession is complete only in the direct personal 
‘reference to God (B. li. 6 [4]); when the sinner 
‘begins clearly to perceive, that God’s commandments 
‘are no human fancies. The more light a man has 
received, so much the more heinous is his transgres- 
sion. To grieve the Holy Spirit, with an ever- 
increasing constancy to do Him despite, may grow 
into the sin that is never forgiven. Comp. on this 
point my Discourse in the apologetische Beitrdge von 
Gress und Rieernpacn, Basel, 1868. For this rea- 
son the exhortation, which began with beseeching in 
Christ, becomes at the close a menace pointing to 
the vengeance of the Judge. The gospel knows 
nothing of the idea, that the fear of God’s judgment 
is an inadmissible motive, Its preaching is through- 
ut two-edged. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. To beseech, where one might command, a 
model for Christ’s ministers (2 Cor. v. 20).—Hxrus- 
ner: The exhortation proceeds, 1, on the command 
of Clirist, not of men (nor yet arbitrarily); 2. by 
His Jove to us; 38. by our love to Him; 4. by His 
future appearing.— Burlenburger Bibel: God be- 
seeches and exhorts, though according to His right 
and His jpower he might well threaten and command. 
Therein appears his kindness and love toward man 
[Tit. iti. 4]. With so much the greater force should 
this gracious style of injunction shame and subdue 
the otherwise bard natural heart.—[See Bishop Bry- 
Eripge’\ Brief Notes on this verse.—J. L.] 

V. 3. Srinerin: First holy, then peaceable; 
this will of God thou wilt not be able to annul.— 
Hrvuspner: All commandments have one object, 
sanctification. "The special Christian motives to 
sanctification: 1. It is an obligation of gratitude ; 
4, is is the sign of the reconciliation received [Rom. 
v. 1i]; 8. Christ is made unto us sanctification [1 
Cor. i, 830]; 4. we owe it to the world; without it, 
we do the world an iinjury, anl dishonor Christ.— 
Tue same: ‘The call of ‘Christianity, a call to sancti- 
fication.— Burlenburger Bibel: To this point is the 
#um ‘and substance of all Holy Writ directed, that 
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the people of God should also live godly. It is not 
possible that an unholy person should conie into fel 
lowship with God, the Holy One.—[or this is the 
will of God, your sanctification ;—the text of Mas 
sitton’s third Sermon pour une profession re 
ligieuse.—J. L.] 

Hxeupner: Christ the Guardian of our chastity.— 
Curysostom: Men are led to fornication by luxury, 
wealth, levity, idleness, leisure. These occasion 
must be cut off. In particular, he gives an impres- 
sive warning against adultery, as the consequence of 
the early practice of fornication. ‘‘ Bear with me, 
if Iseem to speak what is impure, as if I had Jaid 
aside shame and blushing ; for it is with reluctance 
that I submit to this, but for their sakes, who are not 
ashamed of the deeds, am I compelled to utter the 
words, You are ashamed to hear of it? It is, how 
ever, the deeds that you are ashamed of, not of the 
words.” He speaks of these things, he says, as a 
surgeon probes a festering wound. ‘It is not youth 
that is responsible for them, otherwise all young men 
must be licentious; but we fling ourselves into the 
funeral pile."—Burlenburger Bibel: A man may 
restrain himself frem all outward eruptions of ‘evil 
lust, and yet be inwardly full of the stench of the 
filthiest thoughts and desires. 

V. 2. Who is allowed to say that he knows God ? 
Tbe man who loves Him, keeps His commandments, 
stands in sanctification. 

Vv. 3-6. The similarity and difference of the two 
capital vices mentioned by the Apostle—Covetous- 
ness itself is an uncleanness. 

[V. 7. Lerenton: It is sacrilege for you to dis- 
pose of yourselves after the impure manner of the 
world, and to apply yourselves to any profane use, 
whom God hath consecrated to Himself.—J. L. 

Vv. 6-8. Dread of the Judge and Avenger is not 
set aside even by the gospel. 1. Servile fear, indeed 
(Rom. viii. 15), hath torment and is not in love (1 
John iv. 18); but every one who does not fear is not 
therefore a child of God; better than careless or in- 
solent frivolity, the fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 2. Nay, within the sphere of grace, it is 
needful to use it with fear and trembling, that it be 
not turned into lasciviousness (2 Cor. v. 11; Phil. 
ii, 12 [Jude 4]). 3. But the fear of God, the only 
Judge, is identical with trust in Him, the only Sa- 
viour and Protector (Matt. x. 28-31).—[Lz1enron : 
Men are ready to find out poor shifts to deceive 
themselves, when they have some way deceived their 
brother, and to stop the mouth of their own con- 
science with some quibble and some slight excuse, 
and force themselves at length to believe they have 
done no wrong. Therefore the Apostle, to fright 
them out of their shifts, sets before them an exacter 
Judge, who cannot be deceived nor mocked, who 
shall one day unveil the conscience, and blow away 
these vain self-excuses as smoke; and that just Lord 
will punish all injustice—J. L.]—Berlenburger 
Bibel: The despising [rejecting] occurs also through 
a hypocritical faith, when the way of sanctification is 
refused as savoring of legalism. The flesh makes 
ever-fresh trials, whether it may be able to regain ita 
old ascendency. 

Vv. 1-8. Stockmeyer (in a series of manuscript 
Sermons, of which he has most kindly allowed us 
the use): Exhortation to sanctification: 1. Why is 
it still a necessity for a church even of true Chris- 
tians? Their standing is already in sanctification, 
but they need to become ever more perfect: a. ther 
are still far from having attained to the measure of 
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Christ’s example ; it behooves them to strive against 
the temptation to a self-satisfied stationariness; b. 
~ the tendencies to sin“are powerful; earlier habits of 
Sin still retain an influence; whereas no department 
of life is to remain unsanctified, and no toleration is 
to: be given to stubbornness, indolence, excuses, or 
palliations ; otherwise sanctification gradually ex- 
pires, 2. What are the particular points made 
prominent by the Apostle according to the special 
need of his readers? the two capital sins of the 
heathen world, fleshly lust and greed of gain. a. To 
offer wanton apologies for the former is to sink 
back into heathenism, which knows nothing of God. 
b. The second is a reckless encroaching on one’s 
neighbor. Against this Paul warns, at the same 
_time that he fully recognizes brotherly love (vv. 9, 
10); for aman may contribute to charitable objects, 
and yet all the while seek advantages in trade, that 
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are an overreaching of his neighbors. But he who 
on these points is free from reproach, let him try 
himself whether there are not others, in which his 
sanctification is still defective. 3, What is the seri 
ous admonition with which the Apostle confirms and 
strengthens his word of exhortation? The pro- 
claimer of .evangelical grace speaks of punishment 
from an avenging God. On all ungodliness of men 
rests God’s wrath; he, therefore, who scorns the 
way prepared by God’s grace for escaping that 
wrath, forsakes the way of grace, and must be over- 
taken by the wrath; yea, he is worthy of a far sorer 
condemnation than heathens and Jews, just because 
to him the Spirit was given. Yes, help to achieve 
the victory is proffered to him in the strength of the 
Spirit. 

1 Thess. iv, 1-7 is the Epistle for the Sunday 
Reminiscere. 


| 


II. 


Incitement to growth in brotherly love, and, that love be not prejudiced, to quiet 
and sober industry. 


Cn. IV. 9-12. 


9 But as touching [But concerning, zepi 5é] brotherly love ye need not that I 


write [have no need that one write|’ 


unto you: for ye yourselves are taught 


10 of God to love one another: and indeed ye [for ye also, xai ydp] do it toward 
all the brethrea which are in all Macedonia [that are in the whole of M.]:* but 
we beseech [exhort] * you, brethren, that ye increase more and more [to abound 

11 yet more],’ and that ye [and to] study to be quiet, and to do your own business, - 
and to work with your own* hands, as [according as, xaJws] we commanded 

12 you; that ye may walk honestly Nl a * toward them that are without 
|those without, tots ew], and that ye may [and may] have lack [need]’ of 


nothing.® 
1 V.1.—[ovd xpeiav Exete ypadev. 
many read éxete; D.} FG 


Com 


. ch. y. 13 and i. 8, Critical Note 4.—J.L.] A. D.3 E. K. L, Sin.}, and 
. Sin.? [Vulgate, Chrysostom, Lachmann, &c.], éxouev, which is easier; B., eixouer; 4 minus- 


cules, with éxere, have ypdgec@ar, comp. ch. v.1. See the Exegesis. : 
2 V. 10.—[rovs év dAn TH Max.] It is of no importance to the sense, whether we read or omit rovs after adeAgors, 


Sin. is quite alone in reading a6. vpav év. 
3 -V. 10.—[wapakadodpev. 
4 V. 10.—[meprogevery addov, 


Comp..ch. iii. 2, Critical Note 2.—J. L.] 
Comp. v. 1, Critical Note 5.—J. L.] 


6 VY. 11.—Siats is wanting in B. D.! F. G. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott. The last—probably through 
inadvertence —retains it in the Translation.—J. L,], but is found in A. D.3 K. L. Sin.’ (Knapp, Hahn, Riggenbach, 


bracket it.—J. L.] 
6 VY. 12.—[evoxnpdvws. 
7; Phil. iv. 8; &c.) 1s now obsolete.”—J. L.] 


Revision: ‘‘The use of honest as = honorable, comely (see E. V. Rom. xii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 


7 V.12.—[ Revision: ‘The word xpeta occurs 49 times in the N. T., and is nowhere else lack in E. V., which here 


follows the Bishops’ Bible.”—J. L.] 


# V. 12.[Or, as in the English margin, of no man ;—which Riggenbach, and very many others, including Ellicott 
{in the Commentary, not the Translation) prefer. See the Exegesis.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (Vv. 9, 10.) But concerning brotherly 
love, &c.—The exhortation here turns to a new 
- side of sanctification. Brotherly love (ch. iii. 12) is 
love to our fellow-Christians, who have the same 
Father (1 John v. 1), and is the centre of love to all 
men (2 Pet. i. 7), the Christian loving generally his 
neighbors on account of the hope, to which he 
knows and believes them to be called (Col. i. 4, 5 *). 
The proof of love which Paul praises in the Thessa- 


* (A very questionable reference. The love there spo- 
ken of is love to the saints; and, besides, the dca of v. 5 is 
best connected, not with tyv aydmnv of vy. 4, but with 
tyapicrodpev of v. 3.—J. L.] 





lonians (qotetre, v. 10), is perhaps chiefly, yet not 
exclusively, the rendering of actual help to those in 
distress.—The reading @xere with ypdpewy Line. 
MANN declares to be meaningless, But the two va- 
riations, éxouev or ypdpecdar, might still suggest as 
the more difficult the reading rejected by LUNEMANN. 
As the subject of ypdpery we must supply judas, or 
assume that it is used impersonally : that one write 
unto you (of the writing to you ye have no need). 
Regularly it would be in the passive, as at ch. v.!1 
(Heb. v. 12, rod diddoKnew buds td, is, of course, 
somewhat different *), On the use of the infinitive 


* (Besides that the rwé there is cften read evve. and 


| construed with ta crorxera.—J. L, 


\ 
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active, where the passive might have been expected, 
comp Winer, § 44, 8, Note 1, Linemann, indeed, 
would allow of the application of this rule only where 
the infinitive is used simply as a substantive, not 
where it governs a case,—OLSHAUSEN (with the read- 
ing @youev) finds the antithesis: When God teaches 
you, J may be silent. But éyere likewise gives an 
antithesis: Ye need not that one write unto you; fcr 
ye yourselves are, &e.* Taught of God, S08!Sarro. 
not respecting God, but according to the analogy of 
such compounds, by God (comp. John vi. 45; Is. liv. 
18; Jer, xxxi. 84; Ps. xvi. 7); not merely, that is, 
historically, out of God’s word in the Old Testament, 
or from Jesus’ commandment of love (John xiii.), or 
through the prophets amongst you (ch. v. 20), but 
inwardly through the Holy Ghost (v. 8).—Eis 7d, as 
ch, iii, 10 and several times already, marks the end 
and aim of the teaching—For ye also do it (the 
dyaray), and thus show by deeds that ye are taught 
of God. Toward [all] the brethren that are 
in the whole of Macedonia, not merely in Thes- 
salonica ; which implies a lively intercourse with the 
Christians in Philippi, Bercea, and perhaps at small 
scattered. stations, offshoots from the central church- 
es. Of this zeal of love he must have been in- 
formed by Timothy. The interval since their con- 
version was long enough for the purpose (against 
Bavr).—But why was it necessary to write to such 
persons against fornication, and especially against 
mAeovetia, according to our view? Was not this ex- 
cluded beforehand by brotherly love? Well, the 
very purpose of his warning is, that temptation 
should not overthrow them. He certainly makes no 
such reproach as: “There are amongst you many 
mépvot;” nor yet: ‘many mwAeovéxra:;” merely 
this: ‘‘ You might be threatened with it; tempta- 
tion is strong ;” and even with a good disposition a 
man, whose integrity is not perfect, may deceive 
himself in regard to prevailing sins. It is with indi- 
viduals that the evil begins (a little leaven, &e., 1 
Cor, vy. 6); and there are particular sinful tenden- 
cies, the criminality of which is less recognized 
(again: a litile leaven). There are, in fact, inward 
contradictions, imperfect’ conditions ; and so even a 
tendency to uncleanness, to greediness, where there 
is yet, on the other hand, a zealous love. Now, the 
Apostle would strengthen them, while he writes en- 
couragingly: You know truly what brotherly love 
requires, and act accordingly ; only it is still impor- 
tant, that ye become ever more perfect; then too 
will you be ever less in danger from mAcoyetia, 
Thus in ‘‘Ye have no need that one write unto 
you” we have no mere figure of speech (transitio ; 
[Curysostom, THropnyLacr, Pett, Litnemann, EL- 
Licotr]), no delicate turn of mere urbanites 
(Scuorr], but what was intended as a serious ac- 
knowledgment of the actual existence amongst them 
in power of brotherly love. The figure of speech is 
real; it appeals to what is already true of them, and 
then says: Go on, improve (so Dn Werrs), Yo 
abound yel more, was the general exhortation of v. 
1; it recurs in vy. 10 in this particular relation ;—in 
brotherly love, not in a mere outward spending for 
eases of necessity. (Unnatural is Ewatn’s reference 
of mepiooevery to what follows: Yet fur more and 
emulously to be quiet). 

2. (VY, 11.) And to place your honor there- 


* (Lunemann and Exuicorr lay ‘‘ the principal emr ha- 
sis on the fact of their being already taught ’’—Oe0disax- 
Fo: ;—ALIorD, On avrot buets.—J. L.] 
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in [And to study] *.—We are not to supply from 
what precedes, in brotherly love. Opposed to this 1s 
the fact, 1. that giAorietcda: commonly governs an 
infinitive, and most naturally, therefore, in the pres- 
ent instance, the immediately following jovxdcen 
&c.; for, 2. unless the latter |e allowed to depené 
on ¢iAor., it would stand (awkwardly) attached by 
asyndeton. The word g¢:Aor. has two meanings: 
to be ambitious, fond of honor ; with the infinitive : 
to place one’s honor in a thing, to emulate, zealousl, 
strive (2 Cor. v. 9; Rom. xv. 20). Here, in what? 
in something that the world does not highly value, 
BENGEL notices the ‘‘ Oxymoron: ¢iAotiuta politica 
erubescit hovxd¢ew.” It is, therefore, instead of 
shining and seeking a false renown, to seek honor 
rather in being quiet ; tranquil, calin in God (in con 
trast with a wordy volubility, Rreeer); concerned 
about the training of the hidden man of the heart 
(1 Pet. iii. 4); comp. jjovxta, 2 Thess, iti, 11, 12; 
1 Tim. ii, 2, 11, 12; where the opposite is re- 
plepya(ecSat, moAutpayuootvn, a loud, ostentatious 
officiousness—the driving disposition, which with its 
zeal about incidental matters affects a deceptive sub- 
stitute for Phil. ii, 12. This jovx. branches out in 
the sequel on two sides: a. 7a i510 mpdooew, and 
b. épydeoda: rats xepoty, which is not the same 
thing. The forrher—in the classics, 7a éavrov or 
éavtav mpdocew (see Wetstein)—is ¢o attend to one’s 
own affairs, and so to serve God with fidelity in the 
calling which every individual has received for him- 
self, instead. of that bustling, obtrusive meddling 
with other men’s matters (1 Pet. iv. 15), in which 
spiritual conceit finds occupation. This, conse. 
quently, belongs to the spirit of the calling, accord 
ing to its individual characteristics; and the mani 
festation of this proper feeling is to work with one’s 
own hands, The work does not jar with the quiet 
ness, but is promotive of it. It is only by a multi. 
plicity of aims that the quietness is disturbed. Wat 
the hands, as Paul did (ch. ii. 9; Acts xx. 34),— 
According as we commanded you. This ex 
hortation, therefore, belonged also to the command 
ments which he had given from the first (v.. 2). 
comp. 2 Thess, iii, 10. From the beginning he 
clearly foresaw the possibility of an unwholesome 
deterioration ; nor did this require longer time foi 
its developraent (against Baur), Most of the Thes 
salonians, it is probable, were literally handicrafts 
men, and hence the expression, from which ther 
follows an application of the principle to every call 
ing. But even spiritual employments were con 
nected ‘with manual labor (Paul), And in Ps. xe. 17 
the expression, the work. of our hands, goes beyond 
mere handicraft. 

3. (V. 12.) That ye, &c.—This statement of 
the purpose is by EwaLp made dependent on wapny 
yetAawey, and so on the parenthetical clause; better 
by Litnemann, Hormann and others, on the verb of 
the principal clause, maparadoduer—qirorip. &e. 3 it 
not merely was, but it still is, the object of his ex- 


* [pidotiwetoGac—found also in Rom. xv. 20 and 2 Cor 
vy. 9, Extrcorr: ‘In all, perhaps, some idea of tix) may 
be recognized, but in 2 Cor. J. c. and in the present passage 
that meaning recedes into the background.” In most vere 
sions and commentaries, however, it is retained, as by ow 
German: die Ehre darein zu setzen; and WorpsworTH: 
The love of glory, the moving passion of the Greeks. .-.. 
The Apostle tums the eager stream of their vainglorious 
activity, loving ever to be seen, and exulting in the foam 
and spray of its own restlessness, into a quiet lake of re- 
ligious lite, clear and deep, reflecting in its peacefl mirror 
the cree of heaven.” And he quotes Is. xxx. 7.~ 
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hortation. This object likewise again divides itself 
into propriety, seemliness of deportment (1 Cor. xiv. 
40; vii. 35), and a generous independence; such 
will be the result of a quiet performance of one’s 
own business, and of diligence in labor. The first 
thought was of God; then come the brethren; and 
finally those without also are not forgotten. This 
was the title given by the Jews to the Gentiles; by 
the gospel, to those who are outside of the true 
Church, whether Jews or Gentiles (1 Cor. v. 12). 
foward them also Christendom has an obligation of 
tove, the Missionary office (comp. Col. iv. 6; 1 Cor. 
x. 32)—And may have need of nothing [or, 
of no one]. As people who earn their own bread. 
Mndevds is by Carvin (nulla re), Bencet, Linu- 
MANN [Jowxrr, Atrorp, &c.], taken as neuter: 
want for nothing [Rev iii. 17]; Linem.: ‘To 
stand in need of no man is for man an impossibil- 
ity.” But the limitation of the idea is obvious from 
the context [so Exxicorr]. If Liinemann did not 
twist the idea into that of indigence, he would have 
to object to his own explanation, that it is not less 
impossible for a man to stand in need of nothing. Of 
course, it cannot absolutely be proved neither, that 
the word must be taken as masculine. The strongest 
argument is its proximity to rods Zw, To have need 
of no one—of those without? but to them they 
could least apply ;—of the Christians? for this there 
is least in the context. We do best to take it (with 
Scnort, Dz Werrz, Hormann) quite generally and 
without more precise definition: Through honest 
labor and quiet trust in God you will be free from 
the necessity of having recourse to men. Where an 
exigency arose invincible even by the most faithful 
diligence, there was then scope for the exercise of 
brotherly love. 

4, (Vv. 9-12.) But a question still remains as to 
the connection of the two halves of this section, and 
particularly of vv. 10 and 11. In the close connec- 
tion of the two infinitives mepioo. and gidor. by 
means of kat many, since Curysostom, THEODORET, 
&c., have recognized the indication of an inward 
union; Curysostom: It is the part of love, not to 
receive, but to give. Others otherwise. Many, as 
De Werrx: I exhort you to grow ever in brotherly 
iove, still to inerease in your readiness to benefit 
your brethren, and also in your care not to endanger 
love through indolence, whereby you would become 
a burden to one another (ch. v. 14), and would at 
last incur the blame of rendering it impossible, that 
all should any longer love the brethren aright. This 
would be said especialiy to the poor: Beware of 
abusing this doctrine. Ye too may practise brother- 
ly love, if ye walk orderly; ye too would fall into 
macovexreiy through indolence, particularly that of a 
seemingly spiritual sort. But Linmmann protests 
with reason against the division of the church into 
two classes. Even gidortm. &c. is said to all, and 
the working with their own hands comes in only 
secondarily, being preceded by that about being 
quiet and doing their own business, which concerns 
all. Linemann, however, appears to be mistaken in 
regarding Aoi. as something new hastily fastened 
on, and having no reference to what goes before. 
The connection of the two infinitives by «at binds 
thein together as one exhortation: Still to grow in 
tove, and also in your zeal for being quiet, every one 
working out his owu salvation, and faithfully per- 
forining also his external labor—every one emulous- 
ly inciting his neighbor, and allowing himself to be 
incited. to fidelity ; this too belongs to love (Heb. x. 
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24, 25). Thus, the new exhortation likewise ie 
added with a view to saving brotherly love from 
being damaged; and even outwardly among the 
worldly-minded the opposite course of conduct would 
create offence, and so in that quarter also would vio. 
late the obligation of love (Hormann compares Eph 
iv, 28). 

Ts excitement, against which Paul has to warn 
the Thessalonians, is not at all of a_ political 
(Zwineut), but religious nature. They were adrift 
in a new world of ideas, and in more than one in 
stance pernaps had thus been deprived of bread 
NEANDER and most assume an eschatological com 
plexion, as if they were absorbed in the kingdom of 
heaven. Dx Werrs, on the contrary, would confine 
himself to pious excitement generally, because Paul 
makes no mention of the eschatological ground, but 
rather speaks quite freely (ch. v. 1 sqq.) of the last 
things, and indeed in such a way precisely, as might 
easily through misapprehension occasion an increase 
of the agitation; which he would hardly have. done, 
had the agitation already been of that character, 
He therefore confines himself to the supposition of 
an idle officiousness, proselytism, concern for the 
salvation of other people’s souls, &c. [Worps- 
wortH also speaks of the spirit of mepvepyia, moAv- 
Tparywocuvn, and &AAoTpioemickoTia as “‘ characteris- 
tie of the Greek population long before the gospel 
appeared. Comp. Acts xvii. 21; 1 Tim. v. 1385; 1 
Pet. iv. 15; and the commentators on Juveual, iii. 
61-70."—J. L.] Still Linemann is right in holding 
fast to the idea, that the expectation of the last 
things, whereby earthly interests were reduced in 
importance in their eyes, had formed the centre of 
their excitement. To this, he thinks, we are led by 
the context, the transition to the eschatological ques- 
tion, v. 18 sqq., being well accounted for by the 
association of ideas, and the writer then resuming, - 
ch. v. 12 sqq., his practical exhortations (somewhat 
differently Hormann, see on v. 13). We only add, 
that even the section ch. iv, 13—-v. 11 results in prac- 
tical exhortations, against despondency, and to a 
sober vigilance. In giving heed to the rapwper of 
ch, v. 6, 8, they would not be cut off from watchful- 
ness and waiting for the Lord, but only from an un- 
sound woAurpayyoctyn. The Apostle’s words, there- 
fore, contain really nothing, whereby a spurious 
excitement, even if it were of an eschatological 
nature, could be increased. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. (V. 9.) Christian beneficence was a new vir- 
tue, altogether unknown to the heathen. ‘See, 
how they love one another!” was the saying 
amongst those, who still looked on from without 
(comp. John xiii, 34, 35; 1 Pet. i. 22; 3 John 5, 6). 
But the outward manifestation must not be separated 
from its inner root, brotherly love. Almsgiving 
from sympathy with external suffering, doing good 
generally on principles of humanity, philanthropy 
faith in mankind, these things are not to be le 
spised, but ‘must be distinguished from Christian 
brotherly love. In many philanthropic enterprises 
there has been exhibited a remarkable persistency 
that may well put Christians to shame; but fre 
quently also motives of selfishness, calculation, am- 
bition have betrayed a temper at variance with the 
Christian spirit. The Christian, understanding by 
his wn case the ruin of man, knows that the deep 
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est root of an enduring love, the true strength of an 
unwearying patience, the assurance of the highest 
aim over and above the mere outward relief, con- 
sists only in his loving his neighbors as sons of the 
sarne Father through the One Son of the Father, 
Wherever this life from God really exists in force, 
there is found the capacity of a vigorous, unob- 
structed love. And this is no spirit of particularism 
~-a3 little so, or even less so than the Old Testament 
eparateness of the people of God. Human perver- 
aity, itis possible, may turn it into a matter of nar- 
row sectarian partisanship, and thereby vitiate love 
itself. The truth is that love to those, who are 
already brethren in fact, is the hearth at which the 
flame is fed, that we may further love those also who 
are still to become so. This brotherhood, however, 
does not stand in a formula, but in the life from 
God, of which the first token is a sense for what is 
holy. 

3. To be taught of God is the great end to which 
all are called. God, who is love, teaches to love; 
“ doctrine divine vis confluit in amorem,” BrneEt, 
With regard to the means: God’s word of the Old 
and New Testaments, expounded by its living 
preachers, is not to be refused; but it does not 
elucidate what is most vital, the immediate relation 
between God and man, between Spirit and spirit. 
In the consummation no one will teach his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord, for they will all know Him, 
and that from their own experience of the forgive- 
ness of sins (Jer. xxxi. 84). This does not exclude, 
as the way to this highest end, mutual assistance, the 
edification of one another (ch. v. 11), the service, 
especially, of gifted members (1 Cor. xii. 8, 28); 
and this is the ordinary way, for the Divine illumi- 
nation is not one independent of means, or magical, 
but an introduction to the historical salvation. But 
even now, in this preparatory stage, with the full 
use of means through instruction and education, a 
point is reached, where human he!p must cease, and 
those alone are made manifest as true disciples 
(uadnral), on whom the light of the Spirit moving 
in the word arises inwardly—for whom the lessons 
received from the word are inwardly interpreted, 
made illuminating, written on their hearts. Only an 
evil, hierarchical turn of mind regards with distrust 
this growth of an independent Christianity ;* toa 
godty-minded instructor it is the greatest joy, when 
he detects it in those under his care (comp. Jobn iv. 
42). Itis the Spirit bearing them witness that they 
have received a life from God, and shedding into 
their heart the love of God (Rom. v. 5; viii. 15, 
16; 1 Cor, ii. 12; 1 John ii. 27; v. 6). It is a 
teaching, which is at the same time an influence, 
such as the law cannot exert. And, moreover, with 
the testimony that this is a Divine, holy, blessed, 
eternal life, there is joined an assurance that we have 
received this life from this source, and from none 
other. The witness of the Holy Ghost certifies to 
us that we are the children of God, and certifies us 
at the same time, that no otherwise do we become, 
or have we become so, than through being begotten 
of the incorruptible seed of the Divine word (James 
f.18; 1 Pet, i. 25), In the last passage likewise 
there is connected with this an exhortation to broth- 
erly love (v. 22); comp. 1 John v. 1. 

3. (Vv. 10, 11.) We perceive the Apostle’s deep 
insight in this, that, after the warning against covet- 
ousness, he now also directs his warning to the oppo- 


* (Of course, this must not be straimed so far as to con- 
trady.{ 1 Cor, xii. 12-30; Eph. iv. 11-16; &c.—J. L.] 


site side, that they who are careless and indifferent 
in things of earth may not fancy that they are in no 
danger. Above all, a still inexperienced spiritual 
character may easily degenerate into a certain vain 
perverseness, What is true in the matter of mutual 
exhortation is recognized by Paul (ch. v. 11); but it 
is something different, when a man pragiatically 
sets up for a guardian of souls, without warrant 
takes the brethren under his charge, gratuitously 
troubles himself about others—as if there were ne 
longer need for us to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. A singular instance of this 
perversity is given by the Apostle, 1 Tim. vi. 2. 
There is already a taint of unsoundness, when one 
connects the Christian character so closely with the 
outward appearance, that he values, for example, a 
simple, faithful nursery-maid less highly than he 
does a deaconess. It is not Christianity that is to 
be blamed for this, but the heart of man in its abuse 
of Christianity. True fidelity, again, in the care of 
other souls can proceed only from the man wha 
looks well to his own. 

4, With this fidelity in working out our own sal- 
vation the Apostle joins in particular, the faithful 
industry of humble labor in our earthly calling. He 
tolerates no neglect of the ordinary duty of labour 
under a spiritual pretext. A certain officiousness, 
which under pious pretences abandons itself to sloth, 
allowing itself to be supported by others, and giving 
most reasonable offence to worldly-minded persons, 
shows itself especially in great cities (Von GERLACH). 
(In the country people know one another more inti- 
mately.) Our passage is very important as pointing 
out the true position of the Christian in regard to 
the tasks of this earthly life. By example and ex- 
hortation Paul checks all shame of a false spiritual- 
ity, all arrogant and sluggish pretension, as if Chris- 
tians were too good to labor in the sweat of their 
face. He teaches us to recognize the worth of in. 
dustry. True, the Christian should have his treasure 
and heart in heaven (Matt. vi. 19 sqq.); should not 
be bent on becoming rich (1 Tim. vi. 9; comp. v. 
17 sqq.); should have as though he had not (1 Cor. 
vii, 29 sqq.); and yet he is not to suppose that he 
must flee out of the world (John xvii. 15); in the 
world to be kept from the evil, that is his aim; to 
seek, not worldly gain, but yet an economical inde. 
pendence ; no religiose vivere in the hermit’s sense 
(THropnyLtacr: Is fasting, or sleeping on the 
ground, to work with the hands?); no morality 
without the religious foundation; but at the same 
time no religiousness without moral authentication. 
Such is the apostolical order, The moderns, per- 
haps, were not the first to set this light on the 
candlestick, but our Reformers restored it to its 
place (bona opera juxta vocationem). Faithful in- 
dustry is a test of humility and sincerity, a means 
of discipline and self-control. The sons of Indian 
princes must on their conversion stand this test. 
The objection, that Christianity disqualifies for a 
life on earth, affects not Christianity itself, but merelv 
its unwholesome corruptions. History shows what * 
blessed influence the Christian spirit has exerted in 
all the departments of human activity. This is 
shown in the largest: sphere, and not less in the 
smallest and most inconspicuous. Indeed it is pre- 
cisely in this devoted fidelity that a main proof must 
be given of a sincere Christian feeling. 

5. The Apostle is possessed by an earnestly ex 
pectant hope in the coming of the, Lord, and,.even 
| when his business is to calm the emotions, he can- 
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not do it by saying to them like the wicked servant 
(Matt. xxiv. 48): My Lord delaycth His coming, 
But what is great and admirable is the discretion 
with which, witi all his liveliness of aspiration, he 
yet avoids all revolutionizing of this aiéy, and not- 
withstanding that he hopes for the Lord’s coming as 
nigh at hand, nay, on account of this hope, he only 
the more insists on daily fidelity in earthly things (1 
Cor. vii. 20 sqq.). ‘‘O world, thou art for us too 
small!” This he understands throughout not in 
any monkish, but in a sound and sober sense. So- 
briety consists in never neglecting our daily duty— 
in being at all times faithful in ordinary, every-day, 
petty and extraneous concerns, not indeed because 
the material of our labor, but because the exercise 
of fidelity on that material is of importance for eter- 
nity. Two men working together in one field, two 
women at one mill—such is the order until the com- 
ing of the Lord. The difference, according to which 
they are taken or rejected, is in their inward spirit 
at their work, 

6. (V. 12.) With worldly-minded persons the 
predominant consideration has respect to their equals. 
Christians inquire first, as to God, then as to the 
judgment of their brethren who have some under- 
standing of Divine things, and lastly as to what oth- 
ers say ;—/astly ; and therefore they are not en- 
tirely indifferent to that. This were contrary to 
humility and wisdom, which are willing to be told a 
truth even by the malevolent; and it were also a 
violation of the missionary obligation, and conse- 
quently of love. Roos: Give no occasion to those 
without to say, that faith in Christ makes idlers and 
beggars. Indeed, Curysostom already mentions, 
that the heathen called healthy beggars Xpioreu- 
mépous. But not begging merely, a lazy enthusiasm 
also could not but discredit the gospel. This it was 
important to avoid. ‘That the Church should be 
respected, that even her enemies should not be able 
to upbraid her with anything, and that no other re- 
proach than that of Christ should rest on her (1 Pet. 
ii. 9, 12), is an advantage towards which every one 
must be careful to contribute his share, and a condi- 
tion of a blessed outward efficiency. The gospel 
loes not destroy, but sanctifies, the delicate sense 
of honor and self-reliance—fostering the indepen- 
dence of a character which has its foundation in 
God. This is something quite different from a 
haughty severity, and is quite compatible with the 
simple acceptance of that which God, in a time of 
Divine visitation, presents also by the hand of 
brotherly love. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv. 9. Hrusner: Brotherly love was to be the 
inost familiar thing for every Christian.—THEopny- 
Lact: What is extremely important needs not to be 
taught ; it is obvious to all—Berlenburger Bibel: 
For what reason may the admonition about brotherly 
love follow that respecting continence? That we 
may understand it of no other than a pure love— 
Wxeupnes: The Christian is a genuine divine, taught 


by the Spirit, not formed merely by others’ teach 
ing.—TnE same: He who does not practise what he 
knows, has learned nothing yet from God.—(Ber 
lenburger Bibel: He knows it merely after the 
law and the letter, but not after the Spirit )—Tuz 
saME: Not until God takes us into His school do we 
learn anything aright.—His teaching is at the same 
time a conferring of strength, pleasure, impulse. 

V. 10. Wisdom unites encouragement with in 
citement.—THEOoPHYLACT; Halt not behind expecta: 
tion under the idea that you are already pcrfect.— 
Digpricu: True love never satisfies itself, and 
would willingly be urged to ever higher perform- 
ances. —SrTarke: Thinkest thou that thou art already 
rich enough in love? Thou errest greatly, and art 
still weak in thy knowledge.—The debt of love is 
never fully paid off (Rom. xiii. 8). The further one 
gets, the greater becomes his task.—Berlenburger 
Bibel: They who dwell together are neighbors to 
one another. But true Christians do not confine 
their love so narrowly, but spread it abroad to all, 
God is essentially boundless Love; the love of be 
lievers is boundless through grace. 

V. 11. Von Gertacu: The Christian should live 
more inwardly than outwardly. The inner quietness 
will then show itself also in a quiet, industrious life, 
in which each man cares first for himself and those 
belonging to him, before he will help others.—This 
is not selfishness, but fidelity in one’s calling.— 
Srarky: The spiritual or inner Sabbath of souls.—- 
The obligation to work exists also for the rich; for 
women.,—Rigecer: A man’s mere intentions about 
some matter give him more trouble than the busi- 
ness itself. The one ensnaring thought of a deter- 
mination to become rich is more fatal to quietness, 
than hands full of necessary work.—TuHE saME; 
Occupation and work are not hostile to quietness, 
but promotive of it.—[Barrow has two Sermons on 
this verse.—J. L.] 

Vy. 11, 12. True honor, not in the first instance 
from men, but from God, and so at last from men 
also; “=D, is an essential, weighty glory; ddéa, 
amongst men merely an empty show.—Rizcer: Oh 
what a great thing it would be, if we could only 
restore to men the true conception of honor, and 
divert them from much false seeking for honor in 
what is sheer vanity; so that one should seek his 
honor in quietness, in the education of the inner 
man of the heart (1 Pet. iii. 4), Carefulness to 
please God supplies a sironger motive to an honor- 
able walk, than ever comes from inculcating ever so 
largely the desire of honor. 

VY. 12. The value of independence, not merely 
from a human, but from a Divine point of view. 
Abraham, Gen. xiv. 22 sqq.—Berlenburger Bibel : 
Whoever desires much from the world must be its 
slave; which is not becoming in the royal priest- 
hood, 

Hevpner: Two reasons for industry. 1. The 
honor of Christianity before the world demands it; 
2. A noble independence of human bondage exists 
not without it.—1 Thess, iy. 1-7 is the Epistle for 
the Sunday called Reminiacere [2d Sunday in Lent}, 
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II. 
Cu. IV. 13-V. 11. 


Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the Coming of the Lord. 


Cu. IV. 18-18. 
1. They who have fallen asleep will rise again, and so at the Gord's Advent will suffer no loss. 


13 But I would [we would]* not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep [those who are falling asleep],’ that ye sorrow * not, even 
as others [the rest also]* which [who] have no hope. For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again [arose],° even so them also which sleep in Jesus [so 
also those who fell asleep through Jesus|° will God bring with Him. For this 
we say unto you by [in, év] the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain [who are living, who are being left over|’ unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep [shall in no wise precede those who fell 
asleep|.° For [Because, dr] the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God [with voice 
of arch., and with trumpet of G.],° and the dead in Christ shall rise [arise] first ; 
then we which are alive and remain [who are living, who are being left over] 
shall be caught up together with them [shall together with them be caught 
away|* in the clouds [in clouds], to meet the Lord * in the air [into the air] ;”* 
and so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words. 


14 


15 


16 
17 


18 


1 V. 13.—All the uncials [and all the recent editors] give OeAduev instead of the Recepta 0éAw. 

2 V.13.—A. B. Sin. give the rarer kounwnévwv; the other majuscules, the more frequent Kexotunuévwr ; only one 
manuscript of a late date has the aorist, as in vv. 14, 15. [xowmwyevwr = are falling asleep from time to time, comp. 
aepiAcurouevor Of vv. 15, 17 ;—or simply, are sleeping ; so Am. Bible Union, Alford, Ellicott. Alford quotes the epitaph : 
sepov UrAov Kouwatar.—J. L. 

3 V.13.—The subjunctive Avrjode is given by B. Sin. and others; but AvretoGe by A. and others. On iva with the 

resent indicative, see Winer, p. 259. Formerly all such places were corrected; at present we begin to recognize a care- 
essness in the later speech, the only question being, whether it shows itself as early as the Apostle’s time, or is charge- 
able on the copyists. 

4V.13.—[kai ot Aourot. The «ai belongs to ot Aovrot as one member of the comparison, not, as might be inferred 
from our Common Version, to cadws.—J. L.] 

5 V.14.—[avéorn. Only in a few instances out of a large number is aviotnur in our Version “to raise up again,” 
“to rise again.” Comp. v.16; Rom. xiv. 9; &c.—J. L.] 

8 V. 14.—[ottws kai 6 eds Tods KouunOevtas did Tod "Incod. Revision: ‘* The aorist here and at v. 15 implies a back- 
ward look from the time of the resurrection, when of each one of the departed it may be said, as of Stephen (Acts vii. 60) : 
txouu7yOy. Comp. also E. V. Acts xiii. 86 and 2 Pet. iii. 4.—For the connection of d:a rod "Incod, see the Exegetical 
Notes.—In this verse Sin.! has émvorevouer, but this is corrected in Sin.2—J. L.] 

7 V.15.—{[ot Ga@vres ot meptAccduevor—comp. the temporal import of xotuwpuévwr, v.13, in Note 2 above. Here, in 
questionable, but convenient, modern English apnea? : are being left over, as our brethren in Christ successively depart.— 
weptAcct.; in the New Testament only here.—J. L.] 

8 V.15.—[od wy POdcwpmev Tos KouurnPévras. For the double negative, see E. V. Matt. v. 18, and of.en elsewhere. 
German: durchaus nicht.—For the force of the aorist participle, see Note 6 above.—J. L.] 

9 V. 16.—[These nouns are anarthrous in Greek; and the indefiniteness is just as allowable and as expressive in 
English.—Worthy of note also is the Greek arrangement of the whole clausé: ‘“ Because the Lord Himself with a shout, 
with voice of archangel, and with trumpet of God, shall descend from heaven.” —J. L.] 

20 V.17.—[The same phrase as in y. 15 (though Sin. has here mweprAtm dueror). See there Note 7.—J. L.] 

11 V.17.—[dua ody avrois apraynoopeba. Revision: “The direction is determined, not by the verb, but by eig 
adpa.”” Comp. Matt. xiii. 19; Acts vill. 39; &c.—J. L.] 

12 'V. 17.—[év vepédraus, as in Mark xiii. 26.—J. L.] 

+3 V. 17.—[{Literally : unto meeting of the Lord; German, zur Begegnung des Herrn.—J. L.J 

14 V.17.—[eis aépa—connected with apraynoducba. Rigeenbach follows the modern German versions in changing 
Luther’s in der Luft into in die Luft. And similarly Alford, Ellicott (the Commentary—to which, however, the Translae 
tion, as occasionally happens, is not conformed), Vaughan, &c.—J. L.]) 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. in a way not of rebuke but of encouragement, there 
being no occasion for him to censure any deliberate 
. perverseness, With a lively transition (as in 1 Cor, 
v. and xii, and frequently) he leads in medias res, 


The Thessalonians perhaps had asked a question, or 


1. (V. 13.) But we would not have you to 
oe ignorant, &c.—This or some kindred phrase is 
frequently used by Paul, when he would introduce 


:om2 new and important instruction (1 Cor. x. 1; 
xii, J; Col. ii, 1; Phil. i. 12); occasionally also in 
eonounicating something personal, in which he feels 
a sy ecial interest (Rom. i, 13). Here in particular 


he 1 ow begins to supply their deficiencies (ch. iii, 
10) in respect of knowledge; in a very kindly spirit, 





| ness of view as to their fate. 


Timothy may have given informatim respectirg 
their uneasiness about some of their number who 
had died. Whether these were many or few, or 
even none at all, so that they were troubled merely 
by the imminent peril of death, they had no clear 
On the connectiox 
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IV. 13-18. : vi) 





with what goes before, see on ch. iv. 9-12 the Exe- 
getical Note 4, Formerly Hormann likewise so un- 
derstood the matter ; now (since what follows is not 
instruction generally respecting Christ’s return, but 
merely a consolatory addition with regard to those 
asleep) he rather assumes as the connecting thought 
their brotherly love in its anxiety about the depart- 
ed. That ye sorrow not, he says; not: that ye be 
not excited. Ch. v., however, adds still another ad- 
mouition to sobriety. In questions of this sort no 
decision of exclusive validity can be hit upon.— 
Those who have fallen asleep (perfect), or 
those who are falling asleep (present; who are 
continually going to sleep ;—as afterwards: the liv- 
ing, who are being left over, continually); so he 
ealls the dead, by a gentle euphemism, 1 Cor. xi. 30 
(present) ; xv. 20 (perfect). 
then the Septuagint Is. xliii, 17 for 22; Job iii, 
18, for j7; Dan. xii, 2, Septuagint KaSevdey. 
But it is more than merely an expression to veil a 
terrible reality, nor does it denote merely the re- 
freshment of rest, deliverance from earthly trouble ; 
on the contrary, it is the promise of an awaking, 
now especially that there is an Awakener (John xi. 
11). We are not to think of a sleep of the soul, an 
entire unconsciousness, The figure is taken from 
the body, a dead man resembling one asleep. 
ZWwINne@vi, Catvin and others oppose with reason the 
Psychopannychians, whose dogma expressly contra- 
dicts other passages—-the parable, Luke xvi. 19 
sqq.; the promise, Luke xxiii. 48 (To-day /); the 
apostolic statements, 2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 23; Rev. 
xiv. 13 (Blessed from henceforth—with the Lord), 
Even here the circumstance that Paul opposes to 
their sorrowfulness the resurrection, and only with 
this connects the being with Christ (v. 17), by no 
means implies that those asleep in Christ are not yet 
blessed, or are not with Christ, as Phil. i. expressly 
teaches. He looks beyond the intermediate state, 
because he would offer the entire fulness of consola- 
tion, and that with reference to the anxieties of the 
Thessalonians, of which Note 4 will speak. 

2. That ye sorrow not, even as the rest 
(of men, those not Christians) also (in comparisons, 
see v. 5) &ec., Avmodvra; Who have no hope. 
Here he speaks not exclusively of the heathen, as in 
v. 5: who know not God. In Eph. ii. 12, indeed, it 
ig specially the heathen whom he describes as stran- 
gers to Israel’s promises, having no hope (in the 
widest sense, with reference to all Messianic prom- 
ises), and without God in the world. Israel, on the 
contrary, had promises and therefore also hopes, and 
if the Sadducees rejected these, there is yet in that 
place no thought of them, There is indeed, how- 
ever, still a difference between having the promises 
and the acual living holding fast of the hope, and it 
is not merely among the heathen that the latter is 
wanting. Even supposing that he has them espe- 
cially in his eye, it is yet not without reason that the 
expression is kept general. But the Apostle does 
not require that Christians shall not sorrow at all 
(Linemann: because the phrase is not, uy) rocovror 
ws**, but simply: their sorrow should not be of the 
game sort as, etc. (cadds, as in Eph. iv. 17. Hor- 


od [ALrorp, Exuicorr, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, agree 
with Lunemann; of course, without denying the lawtul- 
ness of such sorrow as is spoken of in John xi. 35, Phil. ii. 
27, &c. ‘hey understand the Apostle to be thinking solely 
of a sorrow occasioned by the apprehension that death is in 
tome way a calamity to believers, and that sorrow he for- 
bids a osolutely.- J. L.] 


Comp. Soph. 7. 509; 


MANN [WorpswortH, after AvGustINE; and %6 
most.—J, L.] ). 

3. (V. 14.) For if we believe, &c.—He thua 
gives the reason why they should not sorrow in a 
heathenish way ; ei is not used in the sense of sig.«- 
dem, but the hypothetical turn just so much the 
more challenges their assent: 77, as we at least have 
no difficulty in believing (ch. i, 8, 10; ii. 18); if 
we not merely hold it to be true, but build :hereon 
with confidence (the meaning of morevew), meking 
it the foundation of our life;—from this he then 
draws the conclusion, from which we in our ready 
despondency hang back.—That Jesus (he uses the 
human name) died (here not, fell asleep, but with- 
out any disguise he speaks of death), And did not 
every one believe that? Certainly we are not to 
assume here (with some Greek interpreters) a cau- 
tion against a Docetic denial of the bodily death, 
Christ’s death and resurrection are really to him the 
two inseparable pillars of the faith: He died (for us, 
ch. v. 10), and what more? did he remain in death ? 
no! died and arose; as the Firstfruit (1 Cor. xv. 
20), He brought to light a victorious life. But he 
arose out of death, was not glorified without passing 
through death; not even Christ—So also those 
who, &. O%rws is not simply a sign of the 
apodosis (OLSHAUSEN), any more than it is so at v, 
17, but: so, as the Crucified arose (Rev. xi. 5); or: 
80, as the consequence of that (Rom. v. 12); still 
better: so, as made like Him in death and resunrec- 
tion ;—G'od will bring them with Jesus; it is not 
said: He will awake them.* The turn which the 
apodosis takes is concise and forcible, the clause, 
af we believe, being followed, not by another of the 
subjective kind: so we believe also, but objectively, 
by a matter of fact: so God will do thus and thus. 
If this faith of ours is the truth, if on this truth of 
God we firmly rely, then it follows, &e. Otherwise 
Kocu and Hormann; if we believe expresses, they 
think, a condition: then, in that case, so will God— 
that is, bring with Jesus those who in this faith have 
fallen asleep. But this is a harsher incongruity than 
what Hormann censures in the other explanation ; it 
must then have been said: So will He, when we fall 
asleep, awaken ws.—It is still disputed, to what dua 
tod “Incov belongs. Almost all the moderns (Ds 
Wertr, Linnemann, Hormann, and others) refer it 
to &ée1, aS being unsuited to xomySévras, which 
would require év 7@ *Inoov, as at v. 16 & Xpuore, 
and so 1 Cor. xv. 18; and because to say that éy 
stands for dia [Sid for év. So Jowszrr still; also 
Weesster and Wirxkinson.—J. L.], and both for 
3, is obsolete. But ae: has already its more pre- 
cise specification in ody atta, and with romnSévras 
it is desirable to find their Christian character, not 
merely indicated by the context, but expressly de- 
clared (opposed to the view of Kocu and Hormann), 
The meaning, moreover, may well be this: those 
who fell asleep through Jesus, whose falling asleep 
is through the mediation of Jesus [Wrnster and 
WILKINSON: Tod *Inootv—the article referring em- 
phatically to Jesus as presented in the first. men.ber, 
Jesus who died and rose again.—J. L.]; so Cury- 
sostom, Luruger, Carvin, Grotivs, Brencet, Hit 
GENFELD, and others. He will bring them with 


* (AurorD errs in making the bringing of departed 
saints = ‘their being raised when Jesus appears.’? Theix 
resurrection is implied in their being brought.—J. L.] 

t [Several, as Mvuscutvs, Arrtivs, HamMmonp, T1LLote 
son, &c., unduly restrict the reference, as if martyrs onl 
were meunt: who sell asleep on account of Jesus, for J 
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Him (Jesus)—this many take as pregnant, for (awak- 
en and) bring. (Through Jesus as Mediator God 
effects. the work of quickening, John v. and vi.) 
But it is still simpler, if we understand oftws as 
above explained: so He will bring them, when con- 
Jforined to Jesus in death and resurrection, along 
with Him (as the Shepherd, whither He goes); 
LutHer: thither, where Jesus abides; Roos: to 
glory, to rest, to the goal of their pps ; STARKE: 
with Him, when He shall vome to judgment; Hor- 
mann: when He brings Jesus into the world again 
(Heb. i. 6), He will bring them, cause them to come, 
along with Jesus, will let them share in His heavenly 
manifestation, How he comes at this &ayew, is 
shown vv. 16, 17. 

4. (V. 15.) For (to explain) this we say unto 
you, etc.—He thus illustrates what was said in v. 
14, first negatively (v. 15), then positively (vv. 16, 
17). This (what follows) we say unto you in a word. 
of the Lord; é, as in 1 Cor. ii. 7, marks the me- 
dium in which the discourse moves; not in my words 
do I speak; my statement confines itself within 
the sphere of a word of the Lord; comp. for the matter 
1 Cor, vii. 10, 12, 25, and for the expression 1 Kings 
xx. 35, mm 9273, lxx. Petr suppuses him to 
refer to Matt. xxiv. 81; to which Ewarp adds Luke 
xiv. 14; Hormann, Matt. xvi. 27 sq.; Zwineui and 
others, Matt. xxv. 1 sqy., John v. 28 sq. THropuy- 
Lacr and Cavin think of a word orally utered by 
Christ, and so probably a Adyos &ypados, lixe Acts 
xx. 35. But such a one is in that place introduced 
differently ; and not one of the texts cited makes 
the special disclosure that here follows, respecting 
the relation between the dead and those still living. 
It is therefore more correct to think (with Curysos- 
rom and other Greeks, BunerLt, OtsHausex, Dr 
Werrr, LUNEMANN) of a revelation from the exalted 
Lord, an aroxdAviis tod wvoryplov (Chrysostom, it 
is true, adduces not only 2 Cor. xiii. 3 on one side, 
but also Acts xx. 35 on the other), At 1 Cor. xv. 
51 also Paul says something similar on a similar 
occasion; comp. Gal. i. 12; Rom. xi, 25.—That 
we who are living (here: in the earthly body), 
according to the more precise explanation: who 
remain over (are left over by God) unto the 
coming (return) of the Lord (that is: who live 
to see that coming), shall in no wise precede 
those who fell asleep: ov uf in the New Testa- 
ment indifferently with the aorist subjunctive or the 
future indicative; Winer, § 56, 3. This coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 28) is coincident with Matt. xxiv. 31; 
Rev. xix, 11 sqq.; xx. 5 (not xx. 11 sqq.). Here 
we learn to understand the trouble of the Thessalo- 
nians, They sorrowed on the supposition that who- 
ever does not live to see the Advent suffers loss (in 
the Fourth [in the English Apocrypha, the Second] 
Book of Esdras, ch. vi. 183, we meet with such 
ideas; see WIESELER, Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, 
p. 250). But how did they conceive of this loss? 
Evidently Linemann goes too far, when from the 
words: Ye are not to sorrow as they who have no 


sake. Others, as Micnarnis, Scort, Barnes, ALForpD, 
Worpswortn, Exiicorr, VaueHan, &c., make the idea to 
be that through Jesus the death of Christians is rightly ac- 
counted a sleep. Euuicori, however, allows that which of 
the two connections is the right one “ must remain to the 
iast an open question.” It is in favor of that with dev, 
that both in the Bible, and in profine literature, classical 
ts well as modern, the figure of sleep is used for death in 
eneral ; and that the other connection would ravher have 

ad: rods 8a rod "Inood coiunPévtas. See my note in the 
Revizi:n.—-J. L.] 
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hope, he (as Carvin and others before him) drawa 
the inference that they believed in no life at all after 
death, and supposed that the dying were absolutely 
excluded from the kingdom, That does not lie in 
the comparison, any more than v. 5: “‘ Indulge not 
in lust, even as the Gentiles who know not God,” 
charges them with not knowing God; rather, Be. 
cause ye know Him, be no’ like those who know 
Him not.” And so here: *‘ Sorrow not as those 
who have no hope; ye do have a hope.” He then 
reasons, as in 1 Cor. 3:v., from the connection be 
tween Christ and believers, the Head and His mem- 
bers, as an indissoluble unity; “‘ The Head cannot for. 
sake His members.” He does not in this imply the 
existence of any deniers of the resurrection, as at 
Corinth ; what we allow is simply that they suffered 
from dimness of apprehension, To the Greeks gen. 
erally the resurrection was a difficult topic (Acta 
xvii.). The Thessalonians, indeed, expected with 
firm faith the coming of the Lord (ch, i, 10; and in 
ch. iv. also it is presupposed). But the significance 
and operation of that event they did not duly per- 
ceive. They seem with Grecian fancy to have taken 
up the idea of the outward splendor of the appeaz- 
ance, without considering with sufficient earnestness 
that the Crucified One, who arose from the dead, will 
come again; the Conqueror of sin and death. Paul 
therefore reminds them of this fundamental truth, 
and: thence infers that we shall not precede those 
fallen asleep, shall not be admitted to the Lord ear- 
lier than they. It is only by ingenuity that Li'nr- 
MANN can here hold fast to his idea: Paul, he thinks, 
is engaged with the figure of a race, where those 
who are outstripped, and have to lay behind in mid 
course, do not reach the goal at all. But Paul does 
not intimate that he has here any thought of this 
figure ; and besides, such a preoccupying of salva- 
tion, as would deprive others of it, is not within the 
compass of truth, This were a one-sided pressing 
of the figure of a race, that would turn it into an 
untruth. Rather, in saying: We shall not antici- 
pate the dead, he lets us see that the Thessalonians 
cherished such an idea; but that this leaves open all 
the while an undefined prospect at least for the later 
comers, But what prospect? On this point their 
view is not clear to us, perhaps was not so even to 
themselves. Oxsnausren, De Wurtz, Hormann and 
others suppose that they bad no doubt about the 
resurrection at the final consummation, only they did 
not distinguish between the first and the second 
resurrections ; that, in fact, they knew nothing of 
the first resurrection (of the just), of the hailing of 
the returning Lord by His risen ones, and of their 
fellowship with Him during the glorious period pre- 
ceding the general judgment; that their idea was, 
that in the kingdom just at hand the dead would 
have no part; that, however, they really believed in 
the remote, final resurrection after the kingdom of 
glory, but found in that no living consolation. Still 
it Is by no means clear how they should have mas. 
tered and believed in such a precise arrangement of 
all the stages of the last things (Advent, Kingdom 
of glory, Last Resurrection) with only the single ex 
ception of the First Resurrection at the Advent; nor 
yet how the Last Resurrection should have becn of 
so little consequence in their estimation. Are we, 
then, to be driven back on Linemann? Not thal 
either; but we suppose that Paul had powerfully 
preached in Thessalonica the coming of Christ to set 
up His kingdom, but had not had time to enter inta 
] all questions of detail. Now the Thessalonians, with 
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4 lively impression of this message, had yet a rather 
dim, worldly understanding of it, from their con- 
ceiving of every miractilous occurrence as rather 
simply an exhibition of power, and not duly consid- 
ering that the path lies through death to resurrec- 
tion, through decease to the new life. To be gath- 
ered unto the Lord (as even in Matt. xxiv. 81 the 
resurrection is not expressly named)—for them this 
desire absorbed everything. Whoever lives not to 
see that, he suffers loss—such was their thought. 
They did not, like the Corinthians, deny the resur- 
rection of the dead, for the Apostle certainly does 
not reprove them as he does those; and quite as lit- 
tle perhaps can it be asserted so positively as Oxs- 
HAUSEN assumes, that they believed only in the last 
resurrection ; but whether there was anything, and 
what, still to be expected for the dead, this was to 
them an obscure matter; their whole hope and aspi- 
ration was bent e” the one. point, to remain exempt 
from death ;—the thing that Paul likewise desired 
(2 Cor. v. 4), but not so partially. This anxiety was 
such as could be felt only in the first period of in- 
struction still imperfectly apprehended. (See the 
Introduction, p, 12. On we who are living, see 
Exeg. Note 7.) 

5. (V. 16.) For He Himself, the Lord* 
[Because the Lord Himself], &. or, not 
that (Kocx); + he shows how there is no such thing 
a3 ¢S8dvev. De Werte and Hormann would here, 
as at ch, iii. 11, understand merely: He, the Lord ; 
but here, as there, the Apostle makes an emphatic 
antithesis both of subjects and predicates; not: 
““ We shall first come to Him,” but: ‘“‘ He Himself 
will descend,” utherwise no one at all would come to 
Him. ‘Ey signifies in, with, attended by, as 1 Cor. 
iv. 21; Rom. xv. 29. KéAevoua (another form, 
kéAevua) LurHer translates Feldgeschrei [war-cry], 
and understands by it the joyful exclamation of the 
angelic host, ‘‘ the van and guards ;” English Bible: 
with a shout; but more correctly the Vulgate: in 
jussu ; for the word signifies a shout of command, 
proceeding from the leading huntsman, or from the 
pilot of a ship, requiring the rowers to keep time, or 
from a charioteer, or a general; Prov. xxx. 27, 
Sept. ; also Thucydides ii. 92: amd évds reAcdopuaros 
éuBohoartes, where red. does not denote the battle-cry 
of the combatants, but the meaning is that at a word 
of command they shouted. Christ is, therefore, de- 
scribed as a victorious Captain, whose order sum- 
mons to battle, for the destruction of His enemies and 
the extermination of the antichristian power (2 Thess. 
ii; Rev. xix. 11 sqq.). To this is added: with 
the voice of an archangel, summoning the other 
angels, the great hosts of heavenly spirits, who sym- 
pathize in man’s salvation, codperating at the giving 
of the law (Acts vii. 58; Gal. iii. 19) and afterwards 
at the judgment (Matt. xiii. 41; xxiv. 31; xxv. 31); 
which last event brings a consummation also for 
themselves (Eph. i. 10). In canonical Scripture the 
archangel Michael appears again only at Jude 9; 
Gabriel is not so called, nor the seven angels before 
God (Rev. viii. 2 = Tob. xii. 15). Yet to the name 
archangel, prince of angels, corresponds the designa- 
tion O°W, pxovres, Dan. x. 18, 20; and already 
Jost, v. 14, Mim-xas-7w, Sept. apxsorpdrayos 
Buvduews xuplov. By the archangel AMBROSIASTER 
[Jeremy Tayo] and OLsHavsEeN would understand 


* [Denn er selbst, der Herr ;—so RiGGENBACH and others 
MmMter Lurner ; but erroneously.—J. L.]_ 
+ | Who connects with Aéyouer of vy. 15.—J. L.) 
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Christ, the Lord of angels; others still more um 
suitably, the Holy Spirit’; but he must be an angel, 
the highest amongst the angels, answering to the 
high priest as compared with the priests. Lastly. 
with a trumpet of God (the last, 1 Cor. xv. 52); 
this is not merely a nota superlativi, the very great, 
though it is indeed the Divine, and not a human 
najesty that is antithetically described ; but, besides 
that, we are to understand it thus: which is used by 
God’s command, in God’s service, which belor xs te 
Him; De Werre compares kiSdpas Tod Sod, Rev 
xy. 2, What should it be? How will it sour]? ig 
not to be searched out. The future reality is de- 
picted in images of present reality. It will be 
heard, as the sign will be seen, Matt. xxiv. 27, 30. 
As to its import, it is the conclusive echo «x Sinai, 
the highest form of all the signals, whereby the peo- 
ple are called together before the Lord, that vy which 
the enemy’s stronghold, mightier than Jerivho, falls 
(Num. x.; Is. xxvii. 18; Zech. ix. 14; Rev. viii 
Seven trumpets). This is not a mere notion of Jew. 
ish Rabbis, but the prophetic word receives apcetcke 
sanction. Linemann and Hormann would ander 
stand the archangel’s voice and the trumpet as in 
apposition to xéAevoya,* but without reason. [ Wit- 


‘stus, after Grotius, identifies the archangel’s voice 


with the trumpet as blown by him.—J. L.] We 
have rather to recognize three particulars, following 
each other in rapid succession: the Commander’s 
call of the King Himself; the voice of the arch- 
angel summoning the other angels; the trumpet, 
which awakes the dead, and collects the Lelievers. 
[Dr. Joun Dick: ‘“ Three sounds are distinctly men- 
tioned, but I do not pretend to know what they 
are.”—J. L. 

The descent from heaven presupposes the ascen- 
sion thither (Acts i. 11). And the dead in 
Christ shall arise first; éy Xpior@, though with- 
out the article, belongs to of vexpoi (Winer, § 20, 
2). He speaks here only of the resurrection of the 
just (Luke xiv. 14), réy rod Xpioro’ at His coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 23), who have died in the Lord (Rev. 
xiv. 13), gut in Christi corpore continentur (Cat- 
VIN); not of all without distincticn arising in Christ. 
The correction in Codd. F. G., of vexpod of is not at 
all necessary. The same Codd. together with D.* 
read (instead of ap@rov) mp@ro:; Itala and Vulgate, 
primi, which is altogether unsuitable, for the con- 
trast here is not (as TurorsyLact and others sup- 
pose) between such as rise first and others who do 
not rise till afterwards; but between what will take 
place first (the resurrection of those who fell asleep 
in faith), and what next (era) occurs in the case 
of the living. 

6. (V. 17.) Then we &c. shall together with 
them be snatched away, caught away; has- 


* (And so Bishop Hatt, OusHAvsEN, JowET?T, A: FORD, 
Exticorr. I do net pereveive why this view should be reck- 
oned ‘*more plausiLle” (Exurcort)' than the other. It 
might much rather be said to be inferior in martial pre- 
cision and grandeur. See the note of WeBsTeR and WiL- 
xinson. In favor of ascribing the xéAevoya to the Lord 
Himself, they refer to the parallel of the delivery of the 
law, where, besides the ministry and voice of angels, the 
sound of the trumpet, and the fire, we have also the voice 
of God (Ex. xix. 16, 18, 19; xx, 18,19; Deut. iv. 12, 15, 
335 v. 4, 22-26; &c.); likewise to John v. 28, 29, Heb. xii. 
19, 20, 25-27 ; Job xiv. 12-15; Ps. 1. 1-6; Matt, xiii. 30, 41; 
xxiv. 31. So Milton: 

“The Son gave signal high, 
To the bright minister that watch’d ; he blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
Whe God descended ; and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom.” Par. L., B. xi.—Jd. La] 
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tily, swiftly, irresistibly, by the overpowering might 
of God; this lies in the expression (also 2 Cor. xii. 
2, though in a different application); in (on) * 
clouds, as one received the Lord (Acts i.); not 
‘nto the clouds (cis), but in the clouds (inwrapped), 
ar on them (throned, as on chariots of God; Cury- 
sostom); comp. Matt. xxiv. 80; xxvi. 64; Rev. 
ti. 12; xiv. 14; unto meeting of the Lord, 
ANIP> ; instead of &rdvr. rod Kuplov others (weaker 
authorities) give imdyt. rG XpiorG. Both words, 
Gmdyvrnots or Srdyrynots, govern the genitive (Matt. 
xxv. 1) or (like the verb) the dative (Acts xxviii. 15). 
Curysostom and other Greeks: ‘‘to meet Christ, as 
persons of distinction meet a king to salute him, 
while others must wait for him, as criminals for the 


judge.” For the matter, 2 Thess. ii. 1 is to be 
compared. It is a description, so to speak, of the 


Church’s Ascension, in which the Head brings His 
members to Himself. Possibly the clouds here, as 
in Acts i., indicate a veiling of the transaction. But 
at any rate this rapture necessarily presupposes the 
previous sudden change (1 Cor. xv. 52; 2 Cor. v. 
2 sqq.), which is here only not expressly mentioned, 
but without which a soaring away into the air were 
not conceivable. Only by means of the glorified, 
corporeity (Phil. iii. 21) can such an event take 
place. Lurner (appealing to Heb. ix. 27) insists 
that all men must once die, that is, leave this life 
and enter another. For those left over, therefore 
[die ‘* Ueberlinge,” as if we should say, the over- 
lings.—J. L.], the change would be their death. 
These shall not sleep, but in a twinkling will die and 
live again.—And so (as those who have been 
caught away into the air, the risen and changed 
ones, or, still better: as those who have thus met 
Him) shall we ever be with the Lord; Hor- 
MANN: continually, not meeting with Him merely in 
transient or occasionally repeated salutation; ovv 
expresses the intimate union, werd simply outward 
companionship. This is the main point of comfort 
which he had in view: to be with the Lord, insepara- 
bly united to Him. Thus we reach the &yev ody 
aiTt® (v. 14), the marriage supper of the Lamb 
(Rev. xix. 7-9). But it is not in the air that this 
being ever with Christ takes place (as Prxt, Usrzrt, 
Weritzet think, with a quite mistaken appeal to Eph. 
ii. 2: the air as the region of spirits, but of evil 
spirits !). Only the meeting takes place in the air, 
not the abiding. Already Aucustine (De Civ. Dei, 
xx. 20, 2) saw the truth: Vendenti ibitur obviam, 
non manenti. The Lord is come from heaven, but 
not quite to the earth, so that a rapture into the air 
leads to His presence. He comes to fetch them 
(John xiv. 2, 3) into the heavenly kingdom (2 Tim. 
iv. 18), which is so called, not merely because it is 
of a heavenly quality, and even the earth receives a 
heavenly glory, but because at the coming it really 
transports the glorified into heaven; they shall be 
with Him, as BENGEL says, non modo in aére, sed in 
elo unde venit, Others think of a coming with Him 
to the earth to judgment. HitGenre.p thinks that 
the meeting is followed by the coming with Him to 
the glorified earth. But that may even be reserved+ 


* (auf—a useless variation, not justified here by the 
émi, in a cimilar connection, of other texts.—J. L.] 

t [Of course. this is quite compatible with the previous 
idea, of a coming with Christ to judgment, and that the 
latter is a scriptural representation there can be no doubt ; 
comp. Is. xxxli.1; Dan, vii. 9,10; Zech. xiv. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3; Rey. ii. 26, 27; iii. 21; xx. 4; &c. It is also worth 
noting that, as I remarked in the Lectures, ‘there are only 
‘bree other placcs in the New Testwment where the phrase 








for a later dite. In fact, the description is not on« 
that exhausts all particulars; it is carried only so far 
as is necessary to make it clear, that the dead shai) 
be in no way inferior to those who survive. (See 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes, 5.) 

7. (Vv. 15, 17.) We who are living, who 
are being left over.—Here Paul evidently reck- 
ons himself among those of whom he considers it 
possible, and a thing to be desired and hoped for, 
that they may live to witness the Advent; just so 
1 Cor. xv. 51 sqq. (according to the correct reading 
of the teat. ree., and also of the Cod. Vat.).* The 
strange evasions, by means of which the Fathers and 
others sought to make out, that Paul nevertheless is 
not speaking of himself, are justly set aside by 
Linemann. (To this class belongs the explanation 
of Gicumenius, that the dead are the bodies, the 
living are the souls; &.) Nor ought it to be im- 
puted to him, that he uses 7uezs merely in the way 
of communicatio (THEOPHYLACT : representing in his 
own person all who shall then be living), though 
knowing that he will not be present; of this knowl- 
edge we see nothing, rather a hope inconsistent with 
it. But it were just as inconsiderate to say bluntly, 
that the Apostle’s expectation has been plainly con- 
victed by the event as erroneous; as if thus the 
whole eschatological prediction collapsed. In that 
case, indeed, Paul would be a false prophet (Deut. 
xviii. 20 sqq.), and his appeal to the Lord’s word an 
untruth. ‘This word of the Lord, as even Litnemann 
allows, told him only genera!ly in what relation the 
dead would stand to those surviving, not who be- 
longs to each of the two classes; it was, therefore, 
not: “Thou, Paul, shalt be of the number ;” other- 
wise he could not again have spoken doubtfully on 
the point at Phil. i. 21 sqq.; ii. 17; 2 Cor. v. 9, 
and in still a different tone at 2 Tim. iv. 6. Alto- 
gether, just as here, in speaking of those who live to 
the Advent, he says jyuets by communicatio in the 
sense of hope (GRrotius: putavit jfieri posse), he 
elsewhere says as freely by communicatio on the 
opposite side: ‘‘ God will raise ws up,” 1 Cor. vi. 14 
(this alongside of ch. xv. 51); 2 Cor. iv. 14; comp. 
1 Thess. v. 10; Acts xx. 29. He expressly reminds 
us at ch. v. 1 sqq., that we know not the times and 
the seasons, and were not to know them; as the 
Lord declares even of Himself in his condition of 
self-denial (Mark xiii. 82), and as He represents to 
his Apostles (Acts i. 7). Had he meant to set. it 
down as certain: J shall not die, that would really 
have been at least a knowledge of the ypévor; and 
not less so, had he asserted: J shall die before that, 
it will not happen in my time. Moreover, if fpets 
expressed the definite expectation: J shall yet be 
there, it must equally follow that to all his readers 
of that age included with himself in jets he makes 
the promise, that «they shall live till the Advent; 
which were indeed utterly absurd. Rather, he op- 
poses the two classes to each other; here. those 
asleep, and on the other side the living, those re- 
maining over; he himself, of course, is among the 
living ; but both classes are in a state of constant 
flux. What did not come to pass in the case of 
Paul and his cotemporaries, then holds good for 
those who follow after, and shall actually live till the 
Advent. Certainly the Apostles do all of them ex 
here translated to meet occurs; and in all of them (Matt. 
xxv. 1,6; Acts xxviii. 15) the party met continues after the 
meeting to advance still in the direction in which he wat 
moving previously.”—J. L. 


* [Whereas Sin. agrees with A. OC. F. G.: advres ua 
KowpnOnoopucda, ov mavtes 5é aAAay.—J. L,) 
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press often enough the expectation of the Coming 
as near; ¢ g., 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 John ii, 18; James 
v. 8; and Paul, 1 Cor, vii, 29 sqq.; Rom. xiii. 11, 
12; Phil. iv. 5; this, however, not as a dogma 
whereby the ignorance of the xpdévo: would be re- 
moved, but merely as a living hope and longing 
expectation. See Héremann, Die Stellung St. 
Pauli zu der Frage um die Zeit der Wiederkunft 
Christi, Leipzig, 1858; and the Doctrinal and Eth- 
eal Notes, 6, 

8, (V. 18.) Wherefore comfort one ‘another 
with these words; éore with a following im- 
perative also at Phil. iv. 1; and so dd, ch. v. 11. 
The comfort should check the sorrowing (v. 18); 
with these words, which rest on the word of the 
Lord, not rationibus, argumentis, but simply the 
words of the evangelical message. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAN. 


1. (V. 13.) It is not sorrow altogether for the 
dying that Paul forbids; he rather takes it for 
granted that they will have to sorrow; only let it 
not be as the sorrow of the hopeless. Nowhere does 
Seripture overstrain unnaturally its demand, as if 
death should cause no pang. It merely rebukes de- 
spondency, as if God were not God, and home were 
not home. But strength of faith is not a thing to 
be commanded, nor can its triumph be enforced.* 
Christ Himself shed tears, and Paul knew what it is 
to sorrow even for the dying (Phil. ii. 27). On the 
whole (Starke): The believers of the Old Testament 
and of the New wept and sorrowed, but within such 
limits as the law already prescribed (Lev. xix. 28; 
Deut. xiv. 1), and the light of faith illustrates. The 
Apostle requires no Stoic insensibility, no icy hard- 
ness, Catvin: “‘aliud est frenare dolorem nos- 
trun, ut subjiciatur Deo, aliud abjecto humano sensu 
instar lapidum obdurescere.” And for this reason 
hope is an important element of the Christian life ; 
ch, i. 3; Rom. v. 2-5; viii. 24 sqq.; 1 Cor. xiii. 

2. The rest, who have no hope, are in the widest 
sense all who stand not in Christ, the only Source 
and Guarantee of true life. In the Old Testament 
is the sound of many lamentations over the life in 
the shadowy realm, as being no life, but as gloomy 
as in the Homeric songs (Is, xxxviii. 18. sq.; Ps. vi. 
6 [5]; Ixxxviii, 11-13 [10-12];. cxv. 17; Job x. 21 
[and 22]; &c.); not because the right conception is 
still wanting, but because the actual curse of death 
is not yet broken. The gleams of prophetic hope 
(Ps. xvi. 9 sqq.; xlix..16 [15]; Prov. xiv. 82; xv. 
24; xxiii. 14; Is. xxvi. 19; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan, xii. 
2) are first realized through Christ. But it is espe- 
cially the heathen, of whom the Apostle’s judgment 
folds good. It might, indeed, be a question here, 
as at v. 5, whether he does not assert too much. 
For do we not find among all nations some hope of 
wmmortality ? and among the philosophers, as Socra- 
tes, Plato, &., elevated thoughts on that topic, and 
arguments in its favor? True; but, measured by 
the full resurrection-life, what a state of death is 
that which the heathen call the other life! And 
bow isolated is the more cheerful hope, how slender 
its thread, how feeble its knowledge, for the very 
reason tliat it is founded, not on the actings of God, 


% [Whatever is matter of duty is properly matter of pre- 
sept; Eph. vi. 10; 1 Thess. vy. 16, Faith’s brightest tri- 
amph is amidst the tears and struggles of nature; Ps. 
gxin. 4.—J. GJ 
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but on disputable, more or less problematical argu 
ments, accessible only to the refined thinker. How 
weak are the Consolationes of a Cicero, Seneca, Plu 
tarch ! nothing but probabilities. Even now obser 
vation shows how those who do not rely on the writ 
ten word, and, inquiring merely about the immor 
tality of the soul, would thus simply recognize o 
permanent separation of soul and body (though this 
would be a permanent reign of death),—how these 
persons with all their arguments never get the better 
of their doubts; nay, how more and more the most 
decided amongst them no longer have or allow any 
hope. It were easy to bring together a number of 
disconsolate sayings from the classics; for example, 
Aischylus, Humen, 688 (648): dat Savdvros of tts 
gor’ avaoracis. Theocritus, dyll. 4, 42: éamldes év 
(wotow, avérmoror 5& Savdyres. Catullus, 5, 4: 
Soles occidere et redire possunt: Nobis, cum semel 
ocendit brevis lux, Now est perpetua una dormienda. 
Srarke: In Plutarch’s time people mocked at the 
éAmortixods. It was an affected witticism of tho 
dying Vespasian: ve, puto deus fio, And this is as 
it sbould be; it is proper that we should not get to 
be certain of our personality, until we are sure of 
our God and Saviour. On this true basis, however, 
Scripture regards as normal the undivided life, when 
the spirit and the body are together; being equally 
remote from materialism, which seeks in matter for 
the root and strength of all spiritual life, and from 
idealism, which sees the most perfect spirituality in 
being released from the body. The glorified body 
as the perfect organ of the ruling spirit—this is the 
reéstablishment and consummation of the condition 
originally designed by God (Phil. iii. 21). Lurner: 
We shall again receive enriched and improved that 
which we lost in Adam; for we should have had it 
in Paradise ( Works, ed. Walch, xii. 2628), 

3. Death a sleep; SrarKke: (1) Because in both 
the body rests, the soul remains alive; (2) because 
from both the body also awakes; (3) because both 
are a desirable release from trouble and toil; (4) be- 
cause after both we again joyously salute and wish 
one another. g90d morning.—Still the likeness exists 
only for faith, not for sight. According to what is 
visible, the word of triumph: ‘‘O death, where is 
thy sting?” sounds frequently like a scoff. Duz- 
pRicH: The death of those dear to us still confronts 
us often as a frightful mystery.—Not only does the 
Old Testament call him the king of terrors [Job 
xviii. 14], his name in the New Testament also is 
still the last enemy, A natural horror.in the pres- 
ence of death is expressed by the Apostle himself tu 
2 Cor. v., and is seen in Gethsemane.* Corruption 
wears a different aspect from sleep. So much the 
greater must the Awakener appear to us. 

4, (V. 15.) Paul appeals to a word of the Lord, 
like the old prophets (1 Sam. iii, 21; Is. i, 10; Jer. 
i, 2); not as oue who steals and deceitfully gives out 
the Lord’s word (Jer. xiv. 14; xxiii, 30); not as 
one who has merely adopted rabbinical opinions. 
(Whence, indeed, have the Rabbins the substance of 
their doctrine?) Nor does he speak in heaped-up 
images of a transcendental vision (when he really 
had such a one, with what modest reserve does he 
speak of it! 2 Cor. xii.); but his words nave a clear 


* (A statement strangely erroneous in both its 1aembers. 
The Apostle expresses no horror whatever of death. His 
groans are forced from him, not so much even by the pres- 
sure of present suffering, as by the earnestness of his long- 
ing for the heavenly state. And still mvre objectionable ta 
the reference to Gethsemane, in so far as it overlooks the 
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and sober import. From the most intimate converse 
with the Lord he gives forth his explanations re- 
specting the course of the kingdom of God, the 
erises of Divine providence, and its final issues: 
Eph. iii, 8, 6 sqq.; Rom. xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 51 sqq.; 
and here. It is a weighty problem, and, God be 
praised! it is also a privilege vouchsafed’ in ever 
larger measure to our times, to bring one’s self into 
living communion with the prophetic word, Our 
very reverence for it should, indeed, restrain us from 
firecipitate conclusions. 

5. (Vv. 15-17.) Our passage furnishes no com- 
plete doctrine of the last things. In Scripture gen- 
trally there remains over for curiosity a multitude 
uf unanswered questions; and even the legitimate 
jesire of knowledge must -acquiesce. Whatever is 
hecessary to salvation, and serves to further the 
process of sanctification, is nowhere wanting. In 
this spirit should the doctrine of the Christian hope 
be dealt with (Lurmarpt, die Lehre von den letzten 
Dingen, Leipzig, 1861). Our passage says nothing 
beforehand of the condition that immediately follows 
death; nothing beyond calling it a sleep. A pre- 
liminary judgment, an introductory stage of blessed- 
ness, is indicated by the passages cited in Exeg. Note 
1. A being with Christ is there promised to such as 
die in Christ ; yet must it be inferior in fulness and 
power to the life of the resurrection (comp. Rev. vi. 
9-11), without our being able to define precisely the 
difference. Paul takes the less notice here of this 
topic, from his having to correct the anxiety of the 
Thessalonians in regard to the disadvantage which 
the dead might be under at the Advent. What is of 
use to this end he holds up to their view. Nor does 
he in our passage go further. But it easily admits 
of being combined with other passages into.a gen- 
eral representation. Now what Paul says of the 
Coming was understood by the Reformers altogether 
of His Coming at the Last Judgment; as by Wa1- 
VIN, In express opposition to the Chiliasts, though 
under the supposition, to be sure, that they teach 
tle wild doctrine of a resurrection for only a thou- 
sand years. But even in the Apocalypse there is no 
mention of any such thing. If we take into view 
the passage in the Revelation, xx. 1-6, the question 
is, whether and in what way it may be reconciled 
with the doctrine of the Apostle Paul. An obvious 
expedient apparently is to identify the Advent here, 
v. 15, and 1 Cor..xv. 23, with the return at the set- 
ting up of the (millennial) kingdom, and in like 
manner the first resurrection of the Apocalypse with 
the resurrection of the just (Luke xiv. 14) or the 
gathering together of the elect (Matt. xxiv. 31), but 
positively to distinguish this from the final judgment 
on the whole world (Matt. xxv. 31; Rev. xx. 11 
syq.);* this last judgment, including the general 
resurrection, would then be comprebended in the 
end of which Paul, after making mention of the 
resurrection t@y tov Xpiorov, says: elra 7d TéAoS 
(1 Cor. xv, 24). More closely examined, however, 
the passages do not quite so readily admit of mutual 
adjustment. In the first place, at the text last men- 
tioned no one without the Apocalypse would think, 
that this efra embraces a thousand years.+ And for 

* [It should not be hastily assumed that Matt. xxv. 
81-46 refers, at least exclusively, to the same process of 
indement as Rev. xx, ll sqq. See BickersTETH’s Practical 
Guide to the Prophecies, ch. xvii.; Brooxs’ Essays on the 
Advent ond Kingdom of Christ, Part ii. Essay iv.; Woon’s 
Last Things, ch, iii. Prop. viii.—J. L.]J 

1 [And yet there can be no doubt that the érera of v. 


23 embraces the longer interval between Christ’s resurrec- 
don avd that of his followers.—J. L.] 








this reason, accordingly, the Reformers, disregardin 
the Apocalypse, conceived-of the raising of the dead 
as occurring at one and the same time, and sup- 
posed that such passages as John v. 28, 29; Acts 
xxiv. 15; 2 Cor. v. 10 speak of a simultaneous 
resurrection of the just and the unjust, and that 
Matt. xxiv. likewise refers to no other coming ot 
Christ than Matt. xxv. In like manner, and this is 
the second point, Matt. xxv. shows us the saved 
alongside of the lost, and says nothing of a first 
resurrection which had already, a thousand years 
before, brought the elect to glory. In our passage, 
indeed, and just so in 1 Cor. xv., Paul is entirely 
silent about those who are lost. Carvin; The ob- 
ject here is, not to alarm the ungodly, but to heal 
the immoderate grief of the pious, The resurrec- 
tion to judgment, therefore, might be thought of aa 
contemporaneous with that of the pious, or on the 
other hand as following at a later date. Only it is to 
be noticed that 1 Cor, xv. represents the raising of 
those who belong to Christ as something done once 
for all ; then follows ‘the end, when He shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father, after He has abol- 
ished all hostile rule. This does not sound as if still 
another host of those belonging to Christ would not 
share in the salvation till a later and final judgment, 
as must yet be the case, if Matt. xxv. speaks of thig 
final judgment. On the whole, as it is important 
to fulfil the condition on which alone we can be sure 
of salvation, so it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
set up unexceptionable tests, according to which 
some are made partakers of the first resurrection, 
others only of the second, who are nevertheless 
saved. After all, the relation might rather be 
this, that the Pauline statements, as well as the pas- 
sages which speak briefly of the last day, the last 
hour (John vi. 39, 40; 1 John ii. 18; comp. 2 Pet. 
ili. 10, 12), comprehend the coming of the Lord in 
one view, which the Apocalypse then distributes into 
various stages. But as the day of the Lord divides 
itself in the later revelation into a series of steps, so 
also the resurrection of those belonging to Christ, 
since the first resurrection by no means merely 
passes by the raising of the lost to judgment, but 
shows likewise a later resurrection to life as still pos- 
sible. To the end belongs the glorification also of 
the terrestrial world (Rom, viii.; Rev. xxi. xxii.) ; 
and after that the saved have reigned together with 
Christ in the kingdom (2 Tim. ii. 12), and have co. 
operated with Him in the judgment (1 Cor. vi. 2, 8). 
That is to say, from their heavenly thrones (Rev. xx. 
4) the kingdom will pass into its stage of highest 
fulfilment, when God shall be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 
28). In many places, however, these stages are 
viewed together indiscriminately. Such a compre- 
hension of details, which are only kept apart by 
later prediction, meets us also elsewhere in ali 
prophecy. 

6. The last remark affords us light also in regard 
to the hope of the nearness of the Advent (see 
Exeg. Note 7). From the patriarchs down throngh 
the entire line of the prophets every one contem- 
plates the future salvation as one whole, with all its 
details, without any one being able to say: There ig 
here a want of perspective, an optical illusion, 
Rather, the living fulness of the future is conjoined 
with the vorying standpo‘nt of the present in one 
bud. The certainty, that the Lord is coming with 
His salvation, is so stirring, bright, overpowering, 
that the man who is full of it says: Quickly! The 


| Assyrian period is Isaiah’s horizon, into which he 
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sees Imroanuel enter, bringing salvation (Is. vii. 
xxix. 17), And again there was a delay of four 
hundred years, before the promise in Malachi (ch. 
iii.) began to be fulfilled, Prophecy is not the 
knowledge of the history of the future, but a con- 
templation of the essential steps of development. 
Instructive is such a passage as Hzek, xii, 22 Sqq. 5 
especially even because it is there shown to us, how 
long-suffering delayed the judgment, and how con- 
tempt of the long-suffering accelerates it. -Thus 
there came to pass finally what for so lohg a time 
the prophets had promised and threatened, and the 
scoffers had scoffed at; it came, according to human 
reckoning, later than had been supposed, yet not too 
late for any one, rather too soon for many. And as 
the New Testament time came, so will come the 


final term promised by Christ and the Apostles, - 


Yea, they declared with truth that it had already 
arrived, With Christ began the world’s last hour, 
and there comes none later, to establish another and 
higher relation between God and humanity. If the 
period of waiting for the revelation of the Lord has 
reached much further than the Apostles supposed, 
and even than the words of Christ gave them reason 
to expect (Matt. x. 28; xvi. 28; xxiv. 29), it is to 
be considered, first, that in this very way scope was 
afforded for the development of the series of stagés 
in His coming; and, secondly, that it behoves us to 
recognize long-suffering in the fact that, after the 
first step of the judgment (on Jerusalem), the sec- 
ond was deferred (2 Pet. ili, 8, 9,15). But, while 
acknowledging His sparing long-suffering, we ac- 
knowledge also that His government is so arranged 
as to admit of modification according to the faithful- 
. hess or unfaithfulness of men; that we are wrong, 
therefore, in taking, much more than we are aware 
of, necessitarian, views of prophecy. So much the 
more short-sighted were. it to say, that a disappoint- 
ment respecting the date is proof that sach last 
things are not to be expected at all. A denial of 
the world’s end would require us also to assert that 
humanity has never had a beginning; and this would 
imply that the life of humanity has no aim, and that 
the establishment of a perfect, holy reign of God is 
not to be looked for. But he alone is a Christian, 
who directs his life toward this mark. Of the time 
and the hour he knows nothing. ‘ The Lord delay- 
eth His coming!”—that he leaves the wicked ser- 
yant to say; that the Bridegroom may tarry, he is 
well aware. There are also things that must still 
precede ; not the conversion of the nations, but the 
preaching of the gospel among all nations (Matt. 
xxiv. 14); along with this, the universal security of 
those who believe in no Advent, and by means of 
their unbelief are witnesses for the truth (1 Thess. v. 
8; Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq.; Luke xviii. 8); the apos- 
tasy of Christendom from the faith (2 Thess. ii.). 
All these signs are perceptibly growing. The life of 
humanity, including the individual life, goes forward 
on the brink of eternity and to eternity. It is read- 
ily conceivable that the experience of a longer dura- 
tion of the world, according to man’s measurement, 
has modified in some degree our views of the last 
things, and turned the eye chiefly toward the death 
of individuals, But only too frequently does this 
way of thinking assume such a form, that the long- 
ing for the coming of the Lord and the glory of His 
holy kingdom, as well as sympathy in the fortunes 
of the Church at large; is too much smpaired. At 
times, on the other hand, and amongst the pious, 
when the life of faith rules in due force, we again 
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meet likewise with the apostolic hope and aspiration 
in living freshness, That watching and hoping are 
so unfamiliar to us, is a defect, The more we be 
come heavenly in our character and thoughts, the 
more also does the stream of human history appear 
to us as a hasting towards the coming of the Lord, 

7. (V.17.) The being caught away to meet the 
Lord is in the Irvingite * interpretation erroneously 
explained in a manner that seems to bear the dignity 
of an inviolable dogma. . Comp. the work, which 
otherwise contains many good practical exhortations, 
by E. L, Gzzrine, Mahnung und Trost der Schrift 
in Betref der Wiederkunft Christi, Basel, 1859. It 
is there taught (p. 55) that, previous to the coming 
tribulation, the company of disciples, who are wit- 
nessing for Jesus and waiting for Him, is brought 
into a condition of safety. Indeed, the saints will 
with Him judge the world (1 Cor. vi. 2); their de 
liverance, therefore, through being taken away, pres 
cedes the Lord’s return; and on p. 60 mention is 
made of servants of Christ who are not, it is true, 
recklessly profane nor yet hypocrites, but still are 
not looking out for the coming of the Lord, nor 
striving towards it, and, as their punishment fer this, 
have no part in the rapture of the faithful servants, 
but must undergo the rule of Antichrist’s reign, 
They have forfeited their title to be kept from the - 
hour of temptation, of the great tribulation, which 
comes on all (Rev. iii. 10), They might have been 
preserved and taken away from it.—This whole in- 
terpretation has at least no sort of foundation in our 
text. The German word entriicken (to snatch from) 
might give the impression that it refers to the taking 
away from a threatening danger. But Paul speaks 
of a swift-coming to meet the Lord, without regard 
to the question whether this is before or after the 
endurance of tribulation. To the view of Christen- 
dom in general he holds up, as prior to the coming 
of the Lord, the coming of the apostasy, and the 
tyranny of the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii.), The keep- 
ing which the disciples need is not necessarily a 
being kept from the experience of this persecution, 
as if to be kept in the midst of it, to be kept while 
in the world from the evil—the thing which the Lord 
seeks in prayer for His disciples (John xvii. 15)— 
were a penal condition. There are various ways in 
which the keeping may rather take place: 1. by a 
previous death (Is. lvii. 1, 2; Rev. xiv. 18); 2. by 
endurance of martyrdom without renouncing the 
faith (Matt x. 28 sqq.; 2 Thess, ii.; Rev. xi. 73 xiii, 
15; xx. 4); perhaps also, 3. by remaining hidden, 
in the case especially of the humble élass, like the 
seven thousand in the time of Elias (Rom. xi. 4), 
There may be a participation in the judgment by 
those caught away to the Lord (as assessores judicii, 
BenGeL), without the interpretation which we op- 
pose. Altogether it is possible to love the coming 
of the Lord Jesus, without adopting the peculiar 
Irvingite exegesis. To represent the two things as 
inseparable, and to determine accordingly the re- 
ward of being caught away or the penalty of being 
left—this is, 1. in itself a wrong, as in every case 
where a human dogma is set up, and salvation con- 
nected with the acceptance of it; 2. it misleads to 
a groundless confidence, and is a sort of illusory 
promise, that is not free from an effeminate fear of 
sutfering. Comp. LurHarpr, l. ¢. p. 87 sqq. 

* (The reference is to that in many respects remarkable 
body of Christians, which chooses to call itself the Catnolie 
Apostolic Church. The other name of Irvingites they exe 


pressly disclaim as a misrepresentation at once of the origin 
and the spirit of the movement.—J, 
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V. 18. It is a heathenish ignorance of which a 
Christian must be ashamed, when he knows nothing 
of hope for the dead.-He who does not believe is 
ignorant; faith is not oppused to knowledge.— 
Zwinet1: When we fear death, it is a sure sign 
that we have no love to God.—lIn so far as there is 
still selfishness in our love, and for that reason dis- 
composure at the death,of our friends, to the same 
extent are we not yet duly taught of God. 

Death a sleep, but only through Christ; and only 
for faith, which knows the Awakener.—Roos: Death 
bas an entrance, and also an outlet. We must and 
we desire to go the way that Christ went. 

Scripture does not forbid us to mourn, but only 
to mourn as those without hope.—RixeGEr: By the 
examples of others, that nearly concern us, the 
thoughts of our hearts are revealed to us—our own 
dying agony.—Lurner: Holy Scripture not merely 
indulges, but commends and praises those who are 
sorrowful, and lament for the dead (Abraham, Jo- 
seph, the people at the death of Aaron and Moses). 
The Apostle simply distinguishes between the mourn- 
ing of the heathen and that of Christians.—THE 
same: It is an artificial virtue and fictitious fortitude 
of heathens and schismaties, when they pretend that 
we must entirely extract what is creaturely in us, 
and hold no terms with nature. Such a hard heart 
has never truly loved, and would fain dissemble be- 
fore people. He is a Christian, who, while expe- 
riencing sorrow, yet so restrains himself therein that 
the spirit rules over the flesh—We are allowed to 
weep for death. It is one thing, when Christ, who 
wept Himself, dries our tears, and another thing, 
when men would forbid them to flow. But we have 
no occasion to weep for the lot of those who have 
fallen asleep in the Lord. Whoever laments with- 
out measure or restraint, acts as a heathen acts.— 
Bencet: The effect of the Christian faith is neither 
to abolish nor yet to aggravate grief for the dead, 
but gently to moderate it.—Dirprion: We need not 
be in a state of fearful uncertainty about any Chris- 
tian, whether living or dead.—Hxusner; Christian- 
ity teaches men to rise superior to natural sorrow, 
yea, to rejoice therein.—The ancient Christians called 
the day of the believer’s death his birthday. 

[Ignorance of the truth and purposes of God, so 
far as these have been revealed, injurious to our 
spiritual comfort and edification. ‘I would not 
have you to be: ignorant, brethren”—a common 
scriptural formula.—Doppripnge: Let us charge it 
upon our hearts, that we do honor to our holy pro- 
fession in every circumstance, and particularly in our 
sorrows as well as our joys:—M. Henry: Ali grief 
for the death of friends is far from being unlawful ; 
we may weep at least for owrselves, if we do not 
weep for them; weep for our own loss, though that 
may be their gain. Yet we must not be immoderate 
or excessive in our sorrows.—J. L.] 

V. 14, Lurner: Our death Paul calls not a death, 
but a sleep; Christ’s death he calls a real death, 
which has swallowed up all other deaths. [So Bur- 
Kitt: Jesus died, the saints sleep... .Ido not find 
that Christ’s death is called a sleep; no, His death 
was death indeed, death with a curse in it—J. L.] 
—Lururr; If Christ is risen, thet must surely not 
be in vain and without fruit.—!T Ve text of Arch- 
bishop Tintorson’s Sermon on ‘The certainty and 
the blessedness of the resurrection of true Chris- 
tians,”—J. L.] 





Vv. 18, 14. Rizcer: The two main sources of 
all comfort, and of all resignation in dying, lie in the 
death and resurrection of the Lord Jesus (Rev. i. 
18), Whatever is trying and severe in death comes 
either from attachment to the visible from which we 
are separated, or from the uncertainty in which we 
stand in regard to the invisible. The former trouble 
is relieved by the death of Jesus, the second by his 
life.—Srinevin: If thou thyself wouldest not, or if 
thy friends are not to sorrow, see that thou fall 
asleep through the Lord Jesus.—Hast thou hope? 
1. On what is it founded? on the belief that Jesus 
died and rose again; 2. To what does it impel thee? 
to a life in Christ, that we through Christ may fall 
asleep; 8. Of what does it assure thee? that God 
will bring us with Jesus.—[Bishop Wiison has a 
Funeral Sermon on these verses.—J. L.] 

V. 15, Lurnzr: God has spoken the word, not 
Paul out of his own head.—It is with the Apostle a 
great certainty: The Lord speaks through me. It is 
a folly that we find it so much harder to trust to the 
word of the Lord with our whole heart than to that 
of men, who are yet but dust, and liars to boot. As 
disciples of these men of God, we should endeavor, 
in what we say of NDivine things, to say it as the 
word of God in the assurance of faith (2 Cor. iv, 
13).—LutuErR: The voice or word of all teachers, 
who preach the gospel pure and simple, is not their 
word or voice, but God’s (Luke x. 16).—Srarke: 
Man’s words have little power, but God’s word pene- 
trates the heart, is strong to comfort, and endures in 
sorrow and death (Rom. xv. 4). 

The experience, that the coming of the Lord has 
been delayed longer than the Apostles hoped and 
desired, is indeed a severe discipline for us while 
waiting. It is nevertheless a weakness, when watch- 
ing and longing are relaxed, and drowsiness seizes 
even the wise virgins.—Rixeer: In the unbelieving 
world the feeling of security is diffused from one 
generation to another, and comes to its height 
amongst the last scoffers ; and so, on the other hand, 
in the communion of saints readiness for the coming 
of Jesus spreads from one generation to another.*— 
Berlenburger Bibel: The word is prophetic, and 
goes through all times.—Virror (zwei Osterpredig- 
ten, Bremen, 1859, p. 24): In the world there is 
derision and laughter, when a man would say, that 
he knows not whether the Lord will not come during 
his lifetime. The world can conceive of wothing 
wilder or crazier, Passing on in unbelief, the world 
says; ‘“‘The Lord comes not at all.” Passing on 
with a show of faith and a half-faith, the world says: 
‘““My Lord comes not yet for a long time.” Oh, see 
to it, that thy heart consent not to either speech. 

V. 16. The Lord comes to take us to Himself, 
only thus can we come to Him.—LutuEr: What the 
trumpet is, I know not; we would not gloss Paul’s 
words, but let them stand just as they are. In 
another place: These are merely verba allegorica, 
He would fain represent the matter, as one must rep- 
resent it to children and simple people.+ 

[J. Lituiz: No phantom, nor providential sub. 


_ * [The parallel would be more complete, if, as has some= 
times been inferred from Mal. iv. 5, 6 and Rey. xix. 7, 8, as 
well as from the analogous work of John the Baptist before 
the first appearing of the Lord, the last generation of the 
Church is to witness a special work of preparation for the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb.—J. L.] 

t [This, 1t must be contessed, is nothing mor- than @ 
somewhat venturesome gloss. I prefer the caution of the 
previous remark. See my Lectures on the Thessalonians, 
pp. 264-265.—J, L.] 
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stitute, nor even the vicarious Spirit; but the Lord 
Himself—the personal, Lord—this same Jesus.— 
Vaueuan: Not a mere amelioration, gradual or sud- 
den, of the condition of the Church or the world; 
hot .a mere displacement of evil and triumph of 
good; not a mere crisis of human affairs, issuing in 
times of universal blessing and happiness: it shall 
ue rm pany coming. Matt, xxiv, 30; Acts i. J1.— 

They who are asleep in the Lord are still, even 
as dead persons, always in Christ (Luke xx. 38).— 
Srarke: Whoever is found to the last in the holy 
fife of Jesus, falls asleep through Jesus.—Comp. Ps, 
exvi, 15, and Luther’s comment, Werke, ed. Walch, 
di, 2652 sqq, 

V. 1%. Srarke: If we would one day be caught 
ap to Christ, we must even now follow His gracious 
guidance, and lift up our heart to Him. If we 
would be, with body and soul, ever with the Lord, 
we must with our spirit be with Him even now (Col. 
iii, 1, 2).—T az same: All believers shall one day be 
near and with Christ, because, 1. such is His prom- 
ise to them (John xiv. 3); 2. He has asked this for 
Himself from the Father (John xvii. 24; Is. liii, 
10-12); 3. He, the Head, and they, His members, 
are inseparable (Eph, i, 22, 23; Rom. viii. 38, 39).— 
Rizcer: To be forever with the Lord is a brief but 
comprehensive description of eternal life. When 
kept as seed-corn in the heart, not stowed away as 
knowledge in the head; when fruitful in love to 
desus and in patience under suffering, not directed 
to glorying over others, these truths will evidence 
their consolatory power, and may also be suitably 
applied in mutual exhortation, Oh, the preciousness 
of communion with Jesus, and of that boast of faith ; 
Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s! 

[M. Henry: It will be some part of their felici- 
ty, that all the saints shall meet together, and remain 
together forever: but the principal happiness of 
heaven is this, to be with the Lord, to see Him, live 
with Him, and enjoy Him furever.—Dr. Donne has a 
sermon on this verse.—J. L,] 

V. 18.—Zwinet1: This is a quite different con- 
solation from: Provide for so many soul-masses ; 
Call in so many priests.—But (Berlenburger Bibel) : 
It is also a false consolation to suppose it to be a set- 
tled matter, that every one through death enters 
heaven.—It is not death that saves us, but Christ 
through death, and at last from death. They who 
have died through Him unto sin, and have spiritually 
risen with Him, may be sure that they shall also live 
with Him in the body. So likewise the talk about 
meeting again, when we do not rely on Christ, and 
are not united in Christ with them that are His, is a 
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very weak and delusive consolation. We should in- 
deed maintain a union in heart witb our dead, but in 
Christ the Lord; as those introduced into connection 
with the unimpaired Bible order of salvation and the 
kingdom, in which hope rests on a living faith in 
Christ, and holds out to every individual member the 
prospect of the higher stage of blessedness only in 
union with the eutire body,—Comfort one another 
with these words; with that, which will cause the 
kindreds of the earth to wail—Hrusner: The gos- 
pel is the true bouk of consolation, Entering this 
sanctuary, we enter a quite different world. We 
learn that our own personal concerns are far frorm 
equalling in interest the holy voncerns of the king- 
dom of God, We enter a circle of peuple, who, 
leaving all personal interests aside, only serve the 
Lord.—The consvlation of the gospel consists in 
teaching us to save our life by giving it up for the 
Lord’s sake. In Him we find again also our loved 
ones, who are become members of Christ. (Con- 
cerning those who had no opportunity of learning 
the knowledge of Christ, comp. Apologeiesche Bei- 
trdge by Gress and Rigeensacu, Basel, 1863, p. 168 
sqq.; p. 234 sqq.)—Srarke: Since ia this vale of 
tears no one is wholly free from affliction, and we 
have frequent need of comfort and encouragement, 
every believer, even if not a teacher, should regard 
it as his Christian obligation to comfort others, One 
Christian ought to be the priest and comforter of 
auother.—It is not said merely: You teachers or 
preachers, comfort the common people. 

On the whole section: 1 Thess, iv. 18-18 is the 
Epistle for the 25th Sunday after Trinity. Hrun- 
ner: The Christian revelation on the future life: 
1. It gives us, a. a consolatory hope, which lifts ug 
far above the hopelessness of such as are not Chris 
tians, because, 6. it rests on the sure foundation of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and therefore, ¢. 
embraces those who through all time belong to 
Christ. 2. It gives us, moreover, special disclosures, 
a. respecting the visible Advent, and revelation of 
the glory of Christ; 6. respecting the manner of 
our participation therein, and thus opens to us, ¢. 
the richest source of consolation. 

Tur same: The ground of the Christian’s com- 
fort in the death of those be loves. Jesus the bond 
between the living and the dead,—Looking by faith 
toward the coming of the Lord helps us to look on 
our brethren with hallowed love. 

The passages from Luter are taken from his 
sermons on this section, delivered by him on occa- 
sion of the death of the Electors Frederick and 
John, 1525 and 1532; see Werke, ed, Walch, xii, 
p. 2578 sqq. 
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2. But when He will come, we know not; let your walk, therefore, be at all times watchful and sober. 


1 But of [concerning, zep/] the times and the seasons, brethren, ye have no 


2 need that I write [it be written]’ unto you: 
3 the? day of the Lord so someth as a thief in the night. For when |When|] 
*: Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh 


they shall say [are saying) 


ou: for yourselves know perfectly that 
+) 


upon* them, as [even as, do7ep] travail upon a woman [her that is, 77] with 
4 child, and they shall not [in no wise]° escape, But ye, brethren, are not in 
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5 darkness, that that [the, 7] day should overtake you as a thief.’ [For]’ ya 
are all the children of light, and the children of the day [all ye are sons of light, 
and sons of day]:° we are not of the night [of night, vuxros], nor of darkness 

6 Therefore [So then]° Jet us not sleep, as do others [as do also the rest]; °° but 

7 let us watch and be sober. For they that sleep sleep in the night [by night, 
ruxrés|; and they that be [are] drunken are drunken in the night [by night, 

8 vuxrds|. But let us, who are of the day [being of day],"’ be sober, putting on 
[having put on]” the breastplate of faith and love, and, for an helmet, the hope 

9 of salvation. For [Because, 67] God hath not appointed [did not appoint, vv« 

éJero] us to wrath, but to obtain [to the obtaining of, «is wepuroinow] salvation by 

[through, Sa] our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for’’ us, that, whether we 

wake or sleep [are watching or sleeping], we should live together with Him. 

Wherefore comfort yourselves together [comfort one another, wapaxadetre add? 

dovs], and edify one another [one the other, eis rov éva], even as also ye do. 





10 


11 


1 V.1.—[ipiv ypdpecOar. Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson: ye have no need tobe written unio. Vaughan better : 
that anything be writlen to you. The impersonal form of the Greek is preserved by most of the Latin, and by several 
‘German, versions. Comp. ch. iv. 9, Critical Note 1—Sin.1: rod ypddeoOar duiv; but a correction omits 7od.—J. L.] 

2 V.2.—[Sm. and] most of the old authorities omit [and so Lachmann, ‘lischendurf, Wordsworth, Ellicott. Alford 
brackets] the article 7, without change of the sense; comp. Winer, § 19, 1, 2; Phil. i. 6, 10; ii. 16. (Jfofmann correctiy 
against Liinemann.) ¥ a) ae 

3 V.3.—'The orav yap of the Recepta has in its favor only a few of the older authorities; B.D. E. Sn.? give orav 5€; 
but the preference is due to érav, A. F. G., Vv., also Sin.!, as the simplest reading, which atterwards received various 
glosses. [d7ay is the reading of Griesbach and the critical editors generully, except that Lachmann adds 6¢ in brackets. 

4 V.3.—[Aéywouv. Comp. -E. V., Matt. vi. 2, 5, 6,16; x. 19, 23; &c.—épiorara:; Sin.: émictarar.—J. L.] 

5 V.3.—[ov wy. Comp. ch. iy. 15, Critical Note 8.—J. L.] 

6 V. 4.—Lachmann has only A. B. and the Coptic for his reading, cAémras, which gives no good sense, and has a too 
one-sided (Alex.) support. 

7 V.5.—[Sin. and] almost all the uncials [and critical editors] give ydp. 

8 V. 5.—[mdvres yap mets viol dwrds éoTe Kat viol nugpas. ‘Lhe vues is cmphatic. 
and generally.—J. L.] 

9 V.6.—[apa odv. Revision: “ Paul’s favorite, though unclassical, apa o}y—(no one else uses it; and he, I think, 12 
times)—serves for the vivid introduction of an immediate (apa. See Hartung, p. 422, &c., and Passow, s. v.) inference 
(odv) trom what he has been saying; very much as our Why then! is sometimes employed.”’—J. L.] 

10 V. 6.—xai [cancelled by Lachmann, and bracketed by Riggenbach] is wanting in A. B. Sin.!; most of the authori- 
ties have it. [Comp. ch. iv. 13, Critical Note 4.] 

11 V. 8.—[npépas dvtes. Revision: *’Ovtes, without the article, is not used to specify a class; it rather assumes, as 
the ground of tue exbortation, what had just been asserted, v. 5.”—The same: ** Throughout this context the distinction 
is maintained between yuépa, day, that element of light, and of free, joyous activity, to which Christians now belong, and 
H yHeEpa, [7] jucpa Kupiov, the pertect day, the doy of the Lord, for which they are still waiting.”—J. L.] 

12 V. 8.—[evdvoduevor ;—Christian sobriety being the result of this gracious endowment. Vaughan: “ A single act, 
never to be undone.”—The words kal ayémns are wanting in Sin.!, but supplied by correction.—In v. 9, for dad’ eis, the 
latest editors generally give aAAa ets, with Sin. B. D.3 KE. &e.—J. L.] 

a ‘f 10.—Instead of umép (for, in yavor of) B. and Sin. give mepi (on account of, with reference to). 
wmrép.—J. L.] 

14 V. 10.—[eire ypyyopOmev, eire radevdSwuev—at the Lord’s coming. ‘The former verb occurs 23 times in the New Tese 
tament, and, excepting in this instance, the idea of watchiulness, vigilance, is always expressed in our English version. 
Here, where the word is used of the believers who shall be living when the Lord returns, it is assumed that they will also 
be watching for that event.—J. L.] 


For sons, see E. V., 2 Thess. ii. 3, 


[Sin.2; 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. usage (see WetsTEtn), the difference is that xpdvor 
denotes duration, spaces of time, periods; saipot, 
points of time, crises, the times appropriate to a de- 
cision, the epochs of a catastrophe. The plural is 
especially worthy of notice, as pointing to the possi- 
bility of a repeated alternation of periods of devel- 
opment and crises of decision, and so to a possibly 
longer duration. On this subject ye have no 
need that it be written unto you (see on ch, 
iv. 9); at ch. iv. 138 the Apostle found it necessary 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) But concerning the times and 
the seasons, &c.—Here Paul treats of the Advent 
‘from the other side, and exhorts us to be at all times 
composed and ready for the day of the Lord— 
equally remote from anxious calculation or impatient 
expectancy: Mow He comes! and from the drowsy 
security which says: Wot for a long time yet! How 
much of erroneous opinion, if any, existed in Thes- 


salonica (but see v. 2); whether they had caused a 
question to be put to him, and so forth—on these 
points we know nothing very precisely. The Second 
Epistle gives evidence of greater excitement in the 
church, not.as if the First Epistle were responsible 
for that, but at most the misunderstanding of it, and, 
in particular, the want of attention to our present 
section. As here, the two expressions yxpdévoi aud 
wxeupot stand together at Acts i. 7, and there too the 
Lord says: ovx tuay éorly yvavat. In like manner 
Acts iii, 19, 21 puts the ka:pof dvawtiews by the side 
of the xpdvor droxatacrdcews, Xe. (Whereas Matt, 
xxiv, 86 and Mark xiii, 32 connect judpa and dpa.) 
According to the ald lexicographers and general 





to remedy an dyvoety; here is a recurrence merely 
of the need of confirmation, as at ch, iv. 9. They 
have no need, not because there is no instruction to 
be given, not because they are already watchful 
(BENGEL), but because, of what was sufficient for 
them to know, they themselves had already an ex- 
act, positive certainty ; to wit, not of the when, that 
being altogether uncertain, but of something quite 
different, namely, the quality of the Coming, the 
suddenness of its arrival—the ofrws, instead of the 
mére. The &kpiBds would lead us rather to expect a 
fixing of the time; there is something surprising in 
this turn: ye know precisely—that the time cannot 
be known! Indeed, that lies in the nature of the 
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ease ; the day és to be a surprise to the whole world, 
There is no determination of the time—only of the 
signs of the time. This is implied in the distine- 
tion; as a thief in the night; at a time, there- 
fore, when the secure are asleep, resting without 
care. If, instead of wishing to calculate dates, re- 
gard is had (and inquiry directed, 1 Pet. i. 11) to the 
consideration of the signs (Matt. xvi. 3), this is not 
forbidden, but required, by the uncertainty of the 
crisis. The day of the Lord is a synonfm of the 
Advent, ch, iv. 15; but the former expression makes 
More prominent the idea of the judgment-day, and 
stands opposed to the time preceding, as of prevail- 
ing night. Then too it may be of longer duration 
than a day of earth, so that one can perceive that 
the Advent brings the dawn of that day. 
the prophets speak of the day of Jehovah, in which 
’ He manifests Himself in His Divine glory; Joel i, 
15; ii. 115 iii. 19 [of the Hebrew arrangement; in 
the English Bible, 14]; Is. ii. 12; Zeph. i. 15 
(Vulg.: Dies ire, dies illa); Ezek, xiii. 5; Mal. iii. 
2, 19, 23 [English Bible: iv. 1,5]. The reference 
is, indeed, partly to particular, preliminary judg- 
ments; but more and more to the conclusive final 
judgment. In the New Testament Christ is the 
Lord, who will appear in the day of the Lord, 1 Cor. 
i, 8, and often. This day comes—oxymoron: as a 
thief in the night ; so it is said of the day in 2 Pet. 
iii. 10; of the Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 43 and the 
parallel passages; Rev. iii. 3; xvi. 15; as KAémrns 
is quite strongly resumed by oftws:* im such a 
manner it comes ; HormaNn: such is the manner of 
its coming (not, as BenGEL would have it: so as the 
following verse deciares). It comes ; the suddenness 
is not implied in the present (BenerL); that might 
mean: surely and in the near future; it is better 
taken as a doctrinal present: such is the manner of 
a, without regard to the time, as 1 Cor, xv. 35. 
[Atrorp: ‘It is its attribute, to come.” Exiicorr: 
“Tts fixed nature and prophetic certainty.”—J. L.] 
The figure of the thief seems to be an ignoble one ; 
but the Lord is not so nice... The comparison is 
striking, and describes the coming not merely as 
something sudden and unexpected, but also as un- 
welcome, terrifying for the worldly-minded, plunder- 
ing them of that to which their heart clings, strip- 
ping them of their possessions (Hormann). In the 
‘ancient Church there was connected with this com- 
parison the notion, that the Advent would take place 
in the night, and still more precisely on Easter-night, 
ike the Passover in Egypt; hence the Vigils (ac- 
TANTIUS and JeRoMs, in LiinemaNn). It deserves to 
be noted, how closely the Apostle in his preaching at 
Thessalonica must have conformed to the eschato- 
logical discourses of Christ in Matt. xxiv. and the 
parallel passages; though there is no evidence for 
Ewatp’s opinion, that Paul had given the church a 
written document, 

2. (V. 3.) When they are saying: Peace 
and safety, &—Oray ydp would explain the 
wréxrns ; Srav 5€ would be a transition from KAén- 
rns to the description of a false peace: But this 
will happen precisely then. It is best to regard the 
description as going forward by asyndeton, and as in 
jts very form representing the swiftness of the oc- 
currence. When they are saying—these for whom 
it comes as a thief, the ungodly-minded, the people 
who have no everlasting hope (ch. iv.); Christians 
are people of no such drowsy slumberings (v. 4). 


¥ (The order of the Greek being = The day of the Lord 
asa thier 2 the night so cometh.—J. L.) 


Already- 
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The human heart longs for peace; but, where it ia 
unreconciled to God, there it lulls itself in treacher 
ous hopes and semblances of peace, Jer. vi. 14; 
Ezek, xiii. 10. Peace, and a safety without dan- 
ger,* scil. éoriv. In the passages just cited from 
the prophets M%3% is not added, but in the Sept 
Deut. xii. 10, and frequently, this word is well trans 
lated by d&opdAeia, At that very time they are on 
the point of destruction, which comes on them asa 
sudden thing (comp. Iuke xxi. 34); as travail 
(dv for wdis, WinER, § 9. 2. note 1); od uh, as in 
ch. iv. 15. Very suitable is the comparison to a 
woman with child, and in the prophets it recurs re- 
peatedly, Is, xili. 8; xxi. 3; xxvi. 17; Jer. vi. 24, 
and often. The point of comparison is the sudden, 
inevitable occurrence of the rending pain, the mor- 
tal anguish; also perhaps (CaLvix, Rigcer): that 
they bear within themselves the cause of their sor. 
row ; but not (as De Werrr would have it) the im- 
minence of the Advent, on the ground that a preg- 
nant woman knows, not indeed the day and hour, 
but yet the nearness of the period, That is not 
what Paul would here emphasize, but, on the con- 
trary, worldly men are to be represented as taken 
altogether at unawares; they might know that it is 
unavoidable, a little sooner or later; but they do 
not even think of the matter, it falls on them sud- 
denly ; moreover, the signs of warning are for them 
as if they were not, till of a sudden it becomes 
manifest that they were pregnant with their own 
ruin, (The view of the Greek interpreters also does 
not differ from this.) The figure is applied in an- 
other direction, when used to depict the pangs of 
the new birth with their favorable issue, John xvi. 
21; Luke xvii. 33.+ 


3. (Vy. 4, 5.) But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, &.— Ye, in opposition to those who are 
saying Peace; brethren, blessed society! éoré with 
ove, not wh, is necessarily indicative. He does not 
enjoin, but asserts. It is a comforting encourage- 
ment: Ye are in such a position, and that by a 
Divine right, that ye do not have to fear the day as 
a thief; ye are not in darkness, held fast, abiding. 
De Werte and others correctly: It is wrong to un- 
derstand by darkness merely a want of intellectual 
insight, or simply moral corruption in practice ; both 
sides cohere throughout in the case of light and 
darkness. Ye are not therein, ftva—this is not 
equivalent to écre [ Jowett, WessTer and WILKIN- 
son], not even in Gal. v.17; though in the Greek 
of the New Testament the idea of finality appears to 
be somewhat weakened (WINER, § 53. 6), it is yet 
everywhere present in some degree. Here it does 
not, as LiineMANN supposes, indicate the purpose of 
the Divine punishment,t but, as Hormann expresses 
it, that the being in darkness would be required in 
order to such a surprise ;—Dr WerTTE: in order to 


* [Ex.rcorr: ‘ Eipivm betokens an inward repose and 
security ; aoddAcca, a sureness and safety that is not intere 
fered with or compromised by outward obstacles.”—J. L.] 

t [Luke’s word, indeed, is Gwoyovjcet; but in neither 
of the above texts is there, I conceive, any reference, 
strictly speaking, to the new birth, but rather to the expe- 
rience of the regenerate—to the blessed result of Christian 
sorrow and self-sacrifice.—J. L.] 

t[Aurorp: “The purpose in the Divine arrangement: 
for with God all results are purposed.” Exzircorr: “The 
purpose contemplated by God in His merciful dispensation 
implied in ovk eoré év oxdre.... It muy be doubted, how= 
ever, whether we have not here some trace of a secondary 
force of iva (see on Eph. i. 17), the eventual conclusion 
being in some degree mixed up with and observing the ides 
of finality ; comp. notes on Gal, v. 17.”—J. L.) 
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have you overtaken ;—it would be the unintentional 
purpose of being in darkness; comp. eis 7d, ch. ii. 
16. Therefore, even if the day does come sudden- 
ly, still it brings to you no terror or loss (there is 
somewhat of greater emphasis in duds, over against 
the secure ones of v. 8, when, as in a series of 
uncials, it appears prefixed ;* yet the Vatican and 
Sinai manuscripts are for the common position after 
huépa). Only on such as are in darkness does the 
day come as a thief; it is no longer said: the day of 
the Lord ; nor yet: asa thief in the night ; because 
now the day (the day of the Lord, it is true) is put 
simply as the time of light breaking in on the dark- 
ness (Hormann), The various reading @s KAémras 
(not confirmed by the Sinait.) goes farther. Gro- 
gius, LacumMann, De Werte, Ewa tp, favor it as the 
more difficult reading, the sense being (Dz Werte), 
that the time. of light, triumphant truth and right- 
eousness, overtakes thieves, who ply their trade in 
the night; Ewan: On you the day need not come, 
as on those who creep in the dark, as if ye your- 
selves were night-loving thieves, robbing God of His 
gifts and His glory. The variation, however, is too 
generally neglected by the other manuscripts, ver- 
sions, and Fathers, and the change of the thought, 
likewise, is too abrupt, it being only at vv. 5 and 8 
that we find the transition from the narrower to the 
wider conception of juépa. The reading is, there- 
fore, properly rejected also by LunemMann and Hor- 
MANN.—F'or (nearly all the uncials give dp), con- 
firmatory of the previous negative by the opposite 
positive declaration: all ye are sons of light. 
He thus expresses his cheering confidence to a 
ehurch converted with such wonderful quickness: 
Ye are so indeed on the assumed premises; saints, 
entered into a condition of salvation; though still 
deficient, and therefore not without need of fresh 
incitement (v. 6 sqq.). Sons, "33, is a Hebraism, 
signifying not merely the fact of belonging to, but 
descent, a specific nature : who from light have their 
life, Luke xvi. 8; John xii. 86 (comp. Matt. viii. 12, 
sons of the kingdom, there indeed, degenerate). 
Light is spoken of in another application in the par- 
ables of the virgins, and of the servants with their 
lamps (Matt. xxv.; Luke xii. 85).—And sons of 
day ; a strengthening synonym, connected with pas 
also at John xi, 9, 10; over against night and dark- 
ness (chiasmus). It is not generally asked bow 
these synonyms differ. It will be correct to say that 
day is the time of prevailing light, night the hour 
of darkness; thus light and darkness denote the 
nature of the disposition, day and night the corre- 
sponding outward circumstances, the ruling power, 
and so either the kingdom of light (of spiritual dis- 
cipline) or the dominion of darkness (of ungodli- 
ness). Accordingly, where the inner man is in the 
light, there also is a wakefulness suitable to the 
dominion of light in bright day ; but where in dark- 
ness, there he seeks also the night, a dark environ- 
ent. Here we have the transition from the day of 
the Lord (v. 2) to day in general. Moreover, the 
day of the Lord is essentially light, before which no 
darkness endures (Linxmann); it puts an end, at 
last, to the darkness. The continuous state of day 
(xodvos) is by the day of the Lord (as kaupéds) 
brought to its crowning consummation. Only the 
man, who is a son of day generally, can expect with 
comfort also the day of the Lord, which is helpful to 


* [ipas i juepa. ee D.E. F.G. Vulg., &c. Lacu- 


warn, Kuricorr.—J. L, 








| tails, Eph, vi. 18 sqq.). 
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that, in which consists the nature of the sons of day, 
in obtaining the victory.—We are not of night, 
&e. ; we Christians generally ; the Apostle includes 
himself with them (éo7é, C.' F. G., is a conformation 
[to the éoré of the first clause] ); the genitive now 
expresses, according to the Greek idiom, belonging 
to night (the ruling darkness) or to darkness (in our 
inner nature); comp. Winer, § 30. 5; 1 Cor. vi. 
19; Heb. x. 39. 

4. (Vv. 6-8.) So then let us not sleep, &c.— 
On his good confidence: God has wrought His werk 
in you, he now rests the powerful exhortation: Let 
us also, then, not sleep (Hwan: fall asleep). Thera 
is cordiality, and encouragement: for the readers, in 
his including himself with them in this. Of the 
sleep of sin he speaks also in Eph. v. 14; thereby 
denoting the sluggish, dull, confused nature, unsus- 
ceptible of what is Divine, indifferent to salvation ; 
as it is found in the rest (ch. iv. 13), those not Chris. 
tians, the children of darkness.—But let us watch; 
ypnyopeiv, a later word, formed from éyptyopa, as 
othe from éeornka. What is meant is clearness 
of spirit, the freshness of the sharpened sense, vigi- 
lant waiting for the Lord, cireumspection over against 
the enemy.—And be sober, is frequently joined 
with watchfulness, 1 Pet. v. 8, and often. As in- 
toxication in the literal sense disposes to sleep, so is 
it bere understood in a comprehensive signification. 
The innate weakness and sluggishness of the flesh of 
itself inclines to drowsiness (Matt. xxvi. 41); there- 
fore should we avoid what would involve us in the 
guilt of self-stupefaction, and of thus aggravating 
this tendency. Already Curysosrom remarks on the 
other side: Sobriety is the augmentation of watch- 
fulness. —F'or—extends over vv. 7, 8, and confirms 
the summons of v. 6: truly it becomes us not, to de 
as the children of night. In the night they sleep 
and are drunken; the latter referring to the custom 
of nocturnal symposia. It is too far-fetched, when 
Kocn and Hormann would from the first understand 
the night only figuratively: With those who sleep, 
and get drunk, it is night; no; when it is night, 
they do so; Berner: a die abhorrent. But, of 
course, what is said in the first instance literally ia 
meant as a simile: Where night surrounds them, 
there they haunt, and indulge their dull, sluggish 
tendency ; nay more, they make the case still worse, 
by practices which subject them more and more to 
the power of darkness.—But let us, as belonging 
to the day, where light rules, walking in day toward 
the great day, be sober; here, on the tide of the 
positive exhortation, this only is repeated, which it 
is incumbent on us to do, lest we deprive ourselves 
of watchfulness.—Having put on; they who watch 
are also clothed; they who are called to the conflict 
are equipped with armor. The inward, courageous 
preparation is the main thing; but that impels to the 
use of the right means. As those who have put on, 
&e., we should shun intoxication, which disables the 
combatant. The Christian, called to the fight of 
faith (1 Tim. vi. 12), must be ready for assaults, and 
watch as a soldier at his post. To put on the new 
man (Eph. iv. 24)—the vesture which comes from 
above, and, remaining not on the outside, swallows 
up the old nature (1 Cor. xv, 54)—is the same thing 
as to put on Christ (Rom. xiii. 14). That is his 
adornment, the covering of his nakedness, the robe 
of righteousness (Is. Ixi. 8, 10). But, with refer 
ence to the conflict, it is his armor (Is. lix, 17, 
Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. x. 4; and especially, for de. 
In the last passage mention 
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is nade of tle breastplate of righteousness, and, 
long with that, of the shield of faith, and the hel- 
met of salvation, In our passage the figure has a 
somewhat different turn, such figures being devel- 
oped freely and variously, while the fundamental 
thought is the same. Here the breastplate is called 
the breastplate of faith (on which, indeed, rests 
o= righteousness) and love; the genitives are 
genitives of apposition: consisting in. And, for a 
helmet (this strictly in apposition), the hope of 
deliverance, salvation; genitive of the object, as 
in ch. i. 3; Rom. v. 2. Salvation is to be taken 
comprehensively, a complete redemption from sin 
and death. The equipment is here carried out only 
on the defensive side. Sobriety is of no avail, un- 
less we are armed with faith, love, hope. Sobriety 


keeps us cireumspect—shows us what we have todo; 


but it is only with faith, &., that we can accomplish it. 

5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Because God did not appoint 
us to wrath.—He confirms the éArida owrnplas: 
we have such a hope; that was the highest point of 
what was said before. Let us be stoutly prepared, 
for indeed God wills our salvation. This being God’s 
will, we may have hope. It is certainly, therefore, 
a confirmation of v. 8 (against Hormann, who trans- 
lates 7: by that, and finds in it the substance of the 
hope, as in Rom. viii. 21; but there éamis has not 
its substance, as here (cwryplas), already defined). 
God did not appoint us, the Hebrew > naw 
(Judg. i. 28, Sept.), ordained, appointed to (John 
xv. 16; 1 Tim. i, 12; 1 Pet. ii. 8). (Hormann: 
brought into being, in order to perish—an unimpor- 
tant distinction.)}—To wrath, that is, to the endur- 
ance of it (ch. i. 10; ii. 16; iv. 6). God wills not 
our destruction, but our salvation. In His entire 
purpose there is nothing to harm us, and so neither 
will there be at the appearing of His day.—But to 
the obtaining of salvation; mepirotetv, to make 
to remain over ; in the middle: to save for one’s 
self (1 Tim, iii. 13); hence the substantive: gain, 
acquisition (2 Thess. ii, 14; Heb. x. 39). Ina 
peculiar sense, 1 Pet. ii. 9: people of the Divine 
possession [comp. Eph. i, 14]. Here too TuwoPuy- 
Lacr would understand it thus: that He should keep 
us asa possession for Himself. But this does not 
suit the addition of owrnptas—Through Jesus 
Christ, might be connected with @ero, but more 
obviously with meprrolncw owrnplas; Luter: to 
possess [besitzen] salvation through Jesus Christ. 
Hence no anxiety in the expectation of the last 
things.—Who died for us; that is the foundation 
of our zepimol. owr. as in ch, iv. 14 of our hope; 
He died for us, for our benefit (imép), or on our 
account (rept), Neither one nor the other is pre- 
cisely equivalent to avrt, in our stead, But there 
may be cases where the jmép cannot otherwise be 
accomplished than by a doing ayt, e. g. Philem. 13 ; 
and it is really é&vrt that stands in the discourse, 
Matt. xx. 28 (comp. 1 Tim. ii, 6). As the object of 
Christ’s dying, the final aim of the redemptive work, 
Paui names a powerful consolation in death (thus 
closing the discussion begun at ch. iv. 13),—That, 
whether we are watching or sleeping, we 
should live together with Him. That ia, 
though after a preterite, governs the subjunctive, is 
explained by Winer, § 41. b. 1. This reacts on 
efre—etre, so that here also, as with édy re—éay Te 
(Rom. xiv. 8), the subjunctive is used (see Wier, 
p. 263). It is impossible that the watching and 
wleepirg ean here be taken in the previous ethical 
sense, for m the case of sleeping “he ta Chowmer 
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would be forfeited. To understand it literally 
[Wurrsy, and others] would yield a poor result, 
whether at the Advent we are watching in the day 
tume or lying asleep in the night. Kt must therefore 
be equivalent to the (@yres mepiActrecdou and icon 
paosat, ch, iv,; in meaning, the same as Rom. xiv, 
85 yenyopety is in this sense without authority ; for 
kavevdev, comp. Matt. ix, 24; Dan. xii. 2, Sept. 
De Werre finds in this change of senses a violation 
of the rule of perspicuity. But what the Apostle 
means has always been évident. Von GuRiacn, in 
deed, remarks, not without reason, that the sleep of 
death, under which we still suffer, is itself a part of 
the curse of the sleep of sin. But provided only 
that we do not caSevdouey in the sense of v. 6, let us 
securely kadetdev = xomtoda (ch. iv. 13). There 
is in this a certain joyous, triumphant pleasantry ; 
Whether at that time we have our eyes still open, or 
must previously close them, we are (as the result of 
Christ’s death) to live together with Him. By dua, 
Bence. would understand; Simul, ut jit adventus ; 
but the necessary supplement would be, not: te 
gether, when He comes, but: together, when He lives, 
and that does not suit, Others (Linemann) take 
Gua by itself, = M5, all together, one with an 
other (Rom, iii. 12);* and separate from it odp 
avrg ; but Hormann is right in connecting gua ody 
avre, as in ch. iv. 17; together with Him, united 
with Him, It may still be asked, whether the state- 
ment means: We are now already living in fellow- 
ship with Him, and they likewise who are asleep are 
joined to Him; or: In that day, when His life shall 
appear, we shall appear as living with Him, whether 
His coming finds us watching in life, or sleeping in 
death. But the latter view, it is obvious, brings the 
thought to a more completely satisfactory termina~ 
tion. Again, as compared with éodueda (ch. iv. 17), 
the expression ¢jomuey shows a fine, truly Pauline, 
advance: To be with Him will be the true life out 
of death. 

6. (V. 11.) Wherefore encourage [comfort] 
one another; as in ch, iv. 18; only here, it would 
seem, the moral incitement to watchfulness is more 
prominent.+ Linemann finds the idea of ccnsola. 
tion, after vv. 9 and 10, preponderant here also. In 
the Greek there is no such sundering of the two 
ideas.—And (as the consequence of the mapaxaaAciy) 
edify one the other, promote one another’s estab- 
lishment on the foundation laid. Grorius: Monete 
verbis, edificate exemplo ; but Jude 20 comprehends 
instruction and example. One another; he does 
not in the first instance urge official obligation, as if 
everything was to be turned over on that; rather, 
that follows first at v.12. Eis tov éva, along with 
&AAfAous, is good Greek. To read eis rdv Evat ig 
unnecessary, and indeed improper (see, against it, 
LinemMann).—Eiven as also ye do, comp, ch. iv. 
10. Noble young church, where such things can be 
said! Carvin: With this addition he avoids the 
appearance of reproving them for negligence; and 
yet he has exhorted them, because human nature at 
all times needs the spur. Goonso! A pithy ener 
gy, a morning freshness, a joyous hopefulness, are 
observable throughout the entire section. 


* [So Jowert, ALrorp, Exxicorr, with others named in 
Revision ; which see.—J. L.] 

+ (German : sprechet einander zu; whereas at ch. iv. 19 
the phrase is, trdstel einander. Sce Revision.—J. L.J 

t [Revision: ‘No edition has cis roy éva, the construcs 
tion adopted by FAsErR (ad unum usque, toa man), Wi rsy 
Gnto one body), Rickurr (who waderstands by tov évay 
Christ).””—J. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (Vy. 1-8.) In exact accordance with Christ’s 
teaching, the Apostle declines all close definition or 
caleulation of the times, and points instead to the 
signs, which the disciples of Christ are required to 
consider, For those secure in their ungodliness 
there are no signs; on them the thief comes sud- 
denly, the pangs seize them all at once, But they 
themselves are for a sign to believers who watch and 
observe. It is the triumph of the cause of God, that 
even the despisers must render it the service of their 
testimony. Stupidity in Divine things, security and 
self-confidence, increase more and more; as it was, 
says Christ, in the days of Noah and Lot (Luke xvii. 
26 sqq.). They ate, they drank, they married and 
were given in marriage; thus Jesus does not once 
upbraid them with the scandalous crimes which they 
committed, but with that very thing in their way of 
life which was commendable, but which becomes 
hideous, when nothing higher can be told of an age; 
when its whole life is a worldly life, in which God is 
no longer taken into the account. A great increase 
of outward power and culture, reliance on science, 
industry, the conquest of the external world, lead to 
an arrogance that no longer admits its dependence 
on God. Les questions de disette ne sont que des 
questions de transport, they sometimes say. And 
because the threatened judgment so long delays, peo- 
ple regard it asa fable; mundwm statuent ceternum 
(Brxert), But this is just a fulfilment of the 
prophecy, which gives previous indication of this 
very disposition.— Virror : We will therefore care- 
fully avoid saying: The Lord will come within such 
and such a time; He will come during our life on 
earth. But we will just as carefully avoid saying: 
He will not come daring our life on earth—How 
great is the injury done to the Christian hope by the 
first of these errors, in consequence of the rebuifs to 
which it is inevitably exposed, was made plain to 
many in the year 1886, It is, moreover, quite con- 
eeivable, that the course of historical revelation has 
somewhat changed the form of fuith’s expectation, 
and accustomed many to think more of the day of 
the individual’s death than of the day of general 
judgment. The former, as well as the latter, comes 
on unavoidable, indeed, but unannounced. In this 
there is certainly a narrowing of the horizon, when 
regard to the universal consummation is too much 
lost. It were improper at each text to distinguish ; 
Here the destruction of Jerusalem is meant; here 
the day of the individual’s death; &c. The pro- 
phetic view rather comprehends all judgment under 
the figure of one day, and yet itself shows us that 
the fulfilment is distributed over a series of acts. 
Thus at one time (Rom, ii, 16), the prospect of the 
day of judgment is (without discrimination) held out 
also to the heathen, who yet, according to the com- 
plete scheme in the Apocalypse, do not appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat till the last resurrection; at 
another time, on the contrary (John vi, 39, 40, 44, 
B54), the eoxdrn juépa (without the distinction of a 
first resurrection) is described as the day of resurrec- 
tion for believers also, We say therefore, that with 
the Advent the last day appears; but how long and 
how far it shall reach, on that point there is nothing 
prejudged ; and instead of unprofitable, if not per- 
nicious, calculations, it is the observation of the 
signs that is helpful in the practical life. 

2, (Vv. 4, 5.) The Scriptural ideas of light md 
darkness are quite different from those of the world, 
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According to the latter, the thoughts become cleat 
through enlightenment of the understanding, the iife 
serene through art and culture; and very many re 
vile the witnesses of the gospel as dullards whe hin. 
der the light, and the faith as a dark view of life, 
Now a truly evangelical sense will not shut itself im 
against any kind of knowledge. But (Hxusnrr): 
The illumination, of which unbelief makes its hoast, 
is darkness, The light of knowledge in Divine 
things is inseparably connected in reciprocal influ. 
ence with the earnestness of sanctification ; just as, 
vice versa, the corruption of the will and the blind- 
ing of the perception act reciprocally on each other.—= 
Rixcer: To be in darkness is to stick fast in igno- 
rance, security, earthly-mindedness, indifference to 
the Lord Jesus, enmity against the light, repugnance 
to having one’s hidden things come to the light, and 
in this condition to be willing to remain (John ili. 19 
sqq.). But God is light, and begets us by the word 
of truth to be children of light, exciting in the hid- 
den man a delight in the truth, which allows the evil 
there to be reproved by the light, and that which is 
wrought in God to be made manifest, thus withdraw- 
ing itself from the evil, and establishing itself on the 
good; and in this way is acquired a pure heart, and 
a single eye, to which the light is pleasant as its ele- 
ment, and so to a believer, as a child of light, even 
the day, which makes all clear, becomes supportable 
and desirable (1 John i. 5; Jamesi. 17; Johni. 4; 
viii. 12; Rom. xiii. 11 sqq.; 1 Cor, iii. 18; iv. 5; 
in the Old Testament, Is. ix. 1 sqq.; lx. 1 sqq.).— 
For Christians the day has already dawned inwardly, 
though it does not yet prevail without. As children 
of light, they are now already doing that which shall 
be their everlasting employment, in the day which will 
make all things manifest, But there is implied an earn- 
est work of renewing, if a man is to rejoice, and not 
be alarmed, at such a manifestation (Matt. x. 26).—It 
is also too little thought of, how great is the dignity of 
our calling, that is expressed in the fact, that the high- 
est splendor of earthly glory, even of that of the earthly 
intelligence, is described as dark night, when contrast- 
ed with the brightness that shall be revealed in us; 
ov’ é silenzio e tenebre la gloria che passd (Manzoni). 

8. (Vv. 6-8.) The exhortation: Ye are so and 
so by a Divine right, and know that ye are so; let 
us, then, also act accordingly! is peculiarly power- 
ful. Just so Rom, vi. 11, 12; Col. iii, 8,5. First: 
Reckon yourselves to be what the operation of God 
has made of you; the righteousness of faith, which 
He imputes to you, do ye also impute to yourselves; 
then: Walk also accordingly. By this resting on 
the work of God’s grace the Sisyphus-toil of self 
righteousness is abolished, and man is cheered, while 
at the same time his zeal also is stimulated. Here 
the exhortation is directed towards watchfulness and 
sobriety. From the tendency of the new nature, 
which has come into being through the Divine opera- 
tion, proceeds watchfulness ; and the task proposed 
is, that we cherish it by vigilance over ourselves, and 
so strive after a symmetrical and stable character, 
Intoxication, on the other hand, is an aggravation of 
the bias of the old nature, for which we ourselves 
are responsible. It arises from giving one’s self up 
to worldly glory, to the honors and possessions, the 
enjoyments and cares, the doctrines and tendencies 
of those who ask not after God. In 1 Cor, xv. 34 
the denial of the resurrection is described as a de- 
bauch.* It is a judgment, when God pours out to 


* [Greek : exvyyare—“ Awake” as from a fit of drur kk 
enness.—J. 
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a people the cup of trembling.* We should seek 
for holy, Divine reality, not ideal mist and foam of 
words, Whoever gives-himself up to sleep and stu- 
pefaction, seeks for the night; that is, he screens 
and hides himself in the ruling power of the un- 
godly nature, attaching himself to companions of his 
own dark character. Where circumstances are suit- 
able, and it is the hour of darkness, he gives his dis- 
position the reins, An apostolic description of 
sobriety, on the other hand, we read in 1 Cor. vii. 
29 sqq. ‘ 

- 4, (V. 8.) Under the figure of armor, we have 
here a recommendation of faith, love, and hope, 
these three, as in 1 Cor, xiii.; faith and love, as 
having a peculiar intimacy of mutual connection, as 
in ch. i, 8; iii, 6. THopnyzacr refers the love-to 
Christ and our fellow-men; TuEroporet only to our 
neighbors, and in such a relation this might be more 
in accordance with Paul’s usage (Gal. v. 6, 14; over 
against 1 John iv. 10, 19 sqq.). Faith lays hold of 
the forgiveness of sins, and the strength of Him who 
is stronger than the world (1 John iv. 4); love over- 
comes the evil with good (Rom. xii, 21), and pre- 
eludes the rise of selfishness, bitterness, wrath, and 
hatred. The one cannot be without the other. 
Genuine faith is not a harsh dogmatism ; it dwells 
only in a heart touched by the love of God, so that 
of necessity love grows out of it. A faith that does 
not justify itself in the way of love is not the genu- 
ine; it is a reliance un notions, instead of a personal 
trust in the God of grace; and through the inflation 
of knowledge it lays itself open to the enemy. A 
love, moreover, that loves not the life that is born 
of God (1 John v. 1, 2), but spares the ungodly na- 
ture, is not genuine love. Only where faith and love 
are really and intimately one, is the Christian heart 
(the centre of all inward and outward life) secured 
within the shelter of this breastplate against all con- 
demuation, against all thrusts of the accuser, against 
all devilish assaults, And that the blows shall not 
reach the head, that the Christian is able without 
fainting to carry it aloft in suffering and affliction, 
that he should have the power, in steadfast endur- 
ance and with clear thought, of looking the enemy 
boldly in the eye—this comes to pass only when he 
is helmeted with the hope of an eternal consumma- 
tion of salvation and deliverance. Deliverance from 
perdition—such is the Christian’s salvation. With- 
out. the hope of it, faith and love also would be 
maimed. For a God that gave man no eternal hope 
were at the same time a God, that did not make Him 
the object of His eternal love, and would be no such 
God as man could personally trust in, 

5. (Vv. 9-11.) Here again the work of God and 
man’s doing are intimately conjoined, the former 
with the latter (see Note 3). By God’s appointment 
Christ died for us, that we might live with Him. 
Through Jesus Christ we may and ought to make 
salvation ourown. He has accomplished it, and on 
this foundation alone can there be any mention of 
our obtaining it. We do not, however, realize its 
benefits as a matter of course, ex opere operato Jesu 
Christi, but only when we allow what he has done 
fur us to work in us. To this end is mutual ex- 
hortution directed. 

6. (¥. 11.) The Scriptural idea of edification is 
something different from the sickly, effeminate ex- 
citement of the feelings, that is spoken of here and 
there as edifying. The thing to be done is to build 


* ines se acter word at Zechariah xii. 2.— 
Lt. 
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the temple of God, to establish it on the right foun 
dation, to fashion and fit stone upon stone (1 Cor, 
iii, 165 viii. 10;* Eph, ii, 20 sqq.; 1 Pet. ii. 4 
sqq.; Jude 20). Comp. Zaun, Htwas iiber den 
biblischen Begriff der Erbaumg, Bremen, 1864, 
The question concerns the dwelling of God in hu 
manity, and the mutual adjustment, therefore, of 
living stones for a babitation of the Spirit. This is, 
on the one side, a work of God, which becomes ever 
more inward; on the other side, it is man’s labor, 
with an ever-growing fulness of earnestness, and 
with spiritual means throughout; both directed to 
the end that it may some day be said: Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men! (Rev, xxi. 3). By 
word and by walk should we further one another 
herein. But it is certain that many an occasion, 
when without being obtrusive we might exhort, com: 
fort, edify our neighbors, is lost by us through shy- 
ness and sluggishness, for want of faith and love. 








HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. Zwinert: The Lord hides from us His 
day, that we may continually watch, and never relax 
through ease and the immoderate desire of pleasure ; 
CaLvin: that we may stand ever on the watch; 
[Burxirr: upon our watch every hour. ... No hour 
when we can promise ourselves that He will not 
come.—J, L.]—Roos: Men frequently indulge a 
prying spirit in regard to truth submitted to them, 
and would know more than is needful for them.— 
Hevpyner: An unreasonable curiosity about that, 
which God has concealed, always betrays a heart not 
yet occupied with the man’s concern.—Von Ger- 
LtacH: Nowhere do the Apostles declare that the 
time is long—Drepricu: There is here no use in 
fanvies of all sorts, but much harm is easily done. 

V. 2. Ye know perfectly, What? That the time 
cannot be known.—QuvuxsyeL: All knowledge re- 
specting the day of judgment consists in believing, 
that we cannot know it. With this we must learn 
to be satisfied ; it is really sufficient.—SrockMzEyER : 
That the Lord cometh, let us hold all the more firmly 
in those very times, when there is the least appear- 
ance of such a thing ever happening.—To the care- 
less it might be agreeable to know the hour when 
the thief comes, that they might sleep quietly till 
then, and have themselves wakened at the time, 
For such as love the Lord there is no need of know- 
ing it; for He comes, indeed, unawares to them also, 
but not as a thief, but as a Friend and Saviour.—[If 
the approach of this day of the Lord is fitly com- 
pared to that of a thief in the night, stealing upon 
us we know not when, “‘at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morning” (Mark xiii, 
35), this seems to preclude the idea of a thousand 
years of millennial glory before its arrival.—J. L. 

V. 3. Carvin: We regard as fabulous what does 
not at once meet our eyes.—Their thought is: It 
will not fare so ill with me; I shall be sure to ‘sok 
out for-myself; am sharp enough.—Hrvusner: The 
treacherous peace of the unbeliever is founded on an 
absolute denial of the Divine judgment, or on the 
hope of its great remoteness. In this peace is in- 
volved the shocking consideration, that God ia 
looked upon as an Enemy to be dreaded, with whom 
one is never happy but when let alone by Him.— 
Curysostom: Seest thou how the devil has succeed 
ed in making us our own enemies ?—Livingstons 


* [The word which our English Version here r2ndere 
emboldened is oixodounOicerar.—J. Le 
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found negro tribes who cried: Give us sleep! when 
they meant peace; and the explanation of it is their 
dread of nocturnal assaults. But the Christian’s 
peace must be a wakeful one.—Berlendurger Bibel 
There is no surer snare of Satan, than when he is 
able to suggest mere thoughts of security. Of these 
is also that: God will not take matters so strictly ; 
He is truly merciful—Roos: The world would not 
be helped at all by an exact definition of the seasons 
and times; it would not believe them, and would 
sleep on in its darkness.—SrAnenin: Jf, then, thou 
dost feel no disquiet, and dost perceive no danger, 
thy misery is so much the greater.—Disquict the 
way to true quiet, [Barnes: One of the most re- 
markable facts about the history of man is, that he 
takes no warning from his Maker.—J. L.] 

Starke: Here in the world the ungodly escape 
many a deserved punishment, since God looks on, 
and they who should have punished the wrong often 
fail to do so; but in that great judgment-day there 
will be no longer any forbearance.-—HeruByer: Here 
man has still the power of withdrawing himself from 
God, to wit, from God calling, warning, arousing ; 
but whoever thus withdraws himself from Him, will 
fall into His hands as a Judge and an Avenger.—To 
flee from God, or to flee to Christ; such is the dis- 
tinction between a wicked, worldly fear and the salu- 
tary fear of God.— Already the precursory judgments 
are frequently characterized by a sudden precipita- 
tion; so the flood, Sodom, Belsbazzar.—Riterr : 
How much better and more advisable is it, to yield 
one’s self to the salutary pangs of travail, in which a 
man is born again to a living hope ! 

[A spirit of indifference to this subject of the 
Lord’s coming, no proof of piety or Christian wis- 
dom. The topic was full of interest for the children 
of God in the apostolic age; and the grounds of 
that interest cannot have been impaired by the lapse 
of eighteen centuries,—J. L.] 

V. 4. It is a strong consolation, when one can 
truly be reminded of the standing of a believer, 
wherein by the grace of God he is set.—CaLvin: 
Nulla densior caligo quam Dei ignorantia.—Srock- 
MEYER: The Lord’s return breaks in on the horror 
of the darkness of sin, whether of a more refined or 
grosser form, like the clear, all-revealing day, when 
everything appears in the true light just as it is, — 
Christians, who can claim the Saviour as their own, 
are able to say: For us, He may come when He 
will; we are looking for Him all the time.—It is in- 
deed a great thing to be in such a state of readiness, 
as is independent of all knowledge about the time 
and the hour, 

Vv, 5, 6. SrockMeyver: Happy the church, to 
which it can be said: Ye are all of you children of 
light and children of day! Am I so likewise? 
How do we come to be so? no otherwise than by a 
judgment, when we allow ourselves to be judged by 
the light of God.—Zwinei1: We are ashamed to act 
badly before men, and are not ashamed to sin before 
God. Such is our wickedness and folly. Where 
faith exists in force, we shall be more ashamed be- 
fore the all-seeing God, who is the Eternal light, 
than if a man saw us.—He who seeks the darkness 
involuntarily betrays his inward feeling, that he is 
hot yet hidden (Ps, exxxix. 11, 12).—A special 
characteristic of the darkness is, that sins are no 
longer called by their own names,—Berlenburger 
Bibel; Wickedness must no longer be called wicked, 
but merely an infirmity—Srarke: The man who 
has not Christ, the Sun of righteousness, walketh in 
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' darkness.—But whoever inwardly walks in the light, 


for him the coming of the Lord serves to perfect bit 
blessed condition with regard also to what is out 
ward,—StockmnyER: Blessed thought, that the per- 
fect day is coming, when all darkuess disappears, 
and we shall be altogether light—[W. Jay: Three 
distinctions may be here made. Heathers are the 
children of night.... The Jews were all children of 
the dawn,... Christians are the children of the 
day.—Leicuron: Base night-ways, such as cannot 
endure the light, do not become you....O that 
comeliness which the saints should study, that deco- 
rum which they should keep in all their ways, evaxn- 
pdves, one action like another, and all like Christ, 
living in the light... in the company of angels, of 
God, aud Jesus Christ.—J. L.] 

V. 6. [Watchfulness and sobriety; frequently 
thus joined together, and commonly also introduced 
in immediate reference to the coming of the Lord; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 42 sqq.; Luke xxi. 34-36; | om, 
xiii, 11-13; Phil. iv. 5; Tit. ii, 11-13; 1 Pei 
13.—Christian sobriety, not torpor or inactivity,— 
See Joun Hownz’s sermon on this verse.—J. L. | 

V. 7. Eph. v.11: Have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness—Luke xxi. 34; 1 Cor, 
v.11; vi. 10; Rom, xiii. 13: Drunkenness too be- 
longs there ; not merely the figurative, but also the 
literal—Zwineti: Wine in excess stirs up many a 
commotion and passion in the body; it is oil in the 
fire. Similar to it is the deliberate fostering of the 
passions generally —Hervusnrer: Drowsiness is con- 
tagious.—It drags down like a leaden weight; so 
likewise in what is spiritual. Criminal outbreaks are 
not the worst; insensibility for the things of God, 
forgetfulness of God, proud self-sufficiency are more 
wicked. 

V. 8. Roos: Art thou watching? Art thou 
sober? Is it day or night with thee? What is 
most required is, that we regard ourselves and all 
outward things with a spiritual eye, and avoid filling 
and loading body and soul with eating and drinking, 
impotent science, proud coneeits, cares, &c. } 

The Christian’s positicn that of a soldier.—Rtr- 
eer: With a warrior much depends on the inward 
courage and the confident self-possession ; but, be- 
sides that, much also on the equipment assumed, and 
the use made of it—Caxvin: Against our powerful 
foe weapons are needed.—TuE samE: Semivictus est 
qui timide ac dubitanter pugnat.—Curys.stom: Not 
even for one brief moment are we permitted to 
sleep; for at that very moment the enemy might 
come.—SrocKMEYER: We are not at liberty to take 
our ease, to unclasp the breastplate, and lay aside 
the helmet; otherwise the enemy spies out the un- 
guarded moment.—Zwineui: Muwimentum pectoris 
adeoque vite fides est.—Roos: Art thou clothed with 
the armor of faith, if a trial or a doubt will discon- 
cert thee ? and with the armor of love, if an offence 
will exasperate thee ? 

Art thou impatient, when thou findest not thy 
satisfaction in the world? or hast thou put on the 
helmet of the hope of salvation ? 

[Faith and love :—An unloving faith, or a love 
that springs not from faith, no protection.—J. L.] 

V. 9. Roos: God has not made us Christians, 
servants of His, partners of His kingdom, that wa 
should still after all experience His wrath_—Srocxe 
MEYER: The day of the Lord is one of two things, 
a day of wrath or a day of salvation, [Burkirr: It 
is the greatest piece of folly imaginable, from the 
appointment of the end to infer the refusal -or neg, 
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lect of the means.—W. Jay: He has not appointed 
us to wrath, We might have done it. We deserved 
it, &. But to obtain salvation. Four things with 
regard to this appointment: the earliness of it—the 
Seog of it—its efficiency—its appropriation. — 
0 10. Curysostom: The mention of Christ’s 
death shows us whence come our weapons, faith, 
love, hope.—[W. Jay: How well does the Apostle 
eall the Redeemer “our life”! Three modes of 
expression: we are said to live by Hin—t6 Him— 
with Him.—Tue same: Proof of Christ’s omnipres- 
ence and divinity ;—the happiness of Christians... . 
Voltaire more than once says, in his letters to Mad- 
ame du Deffand, ‘I hate life, and yet I am afraid 
to die.” A Christian fears neither of these. He is 
willing to abide; and he is ready to go, Life is his, 
Death is his. Whether we wake or sleep, we shall 
live together with Him,—J, L.] 

V. 11. Heupyer: It is a rare thing to hear 
aught about people reminding one another of the 
last day. The warning voices are regarded as impor- 
tunate disturbers and enthusiasts—TumopnyLact : 





Dost thou object: “I am no teacher”? Teachers 
alone are not sufficient for the admonition of all. 
SriusLtn; Blessed therefore are the congregations, 
which in Christian order devoutly observe this rule, 
Blessed also the teacher, who is able on this point ta 
commend his hearers.—That contempt for the teach- 
er’s office is not the right thing is shown presently, 
V. 12. 

Vv. 9-11. [The source, the method, and the na- 
ture of the gospel salvation.—J. L.] 

Vv. 1-11. This section is one of the pericopes ~ 
for the so rarely occurring 27th Sunday after Trin- 
ity —Hervupner: Christian deportment in view of 
the last day: vv. 1-6, its nature; vv. 7, 8, grounds 
of obligation; vv. 9-11, blessed results—KoLB: 
Most men are pleased with themselves, He whose 


-eyes are opened knows that by reason of the fall we 


are by nature children of darkness, and only through 
regeneration are to become children of the light, 
Our high destination is, to go forth from the dark- 
ness, and press forward*into light. God already 
looks on that as in existence, which is only in process 
of growth. 





IV. 


Closing Exhortations: to honor the presidents, to live in peace, to keep them- 
selves free from all bitterness against persecutors, to unite vivacity with sobriety of 
spirit ; ending with the prayer, that God may keep them. 


Cu. V. 12-24, 


12 And [Now, or: But]' we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor 
[those who toil, rods komivras] among you, and are over [preside over]* you in 
13 the Lord, and admonish you; and to esteem them very highly [very exceed- 
14 ingly] * in love for their work’s sake. And be [Be] ut peace among yourselves.* 
Now [or: But]* we exhort you, brethren, warn [admonish]* them that are 
unruly [the disorderly ],’ comfort [encourage] * the feeble-minded | faint-hearted],’ 
15 support the weak, be patient [be long-suffering] toward all men [all]. See that 
none render evil for evil unto any man [any one, tui]; but ever follow [always 
pursue, mavrore . . . dudxere] that which is good, both among yourselves, and to all 
16 men [both toward one another, and toward all]."" Rejoice evermore [always, 
17,18 sdyrore]. Pray without ceasing. In everything give thanks: for this is 
19 [és] * the will of God [God’s will] in Christ Jesus concerning you. Quench 
20,21 not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove [But prove] ™ all things ; 
22 hold fast that which is good. Abstain from all appearance [every form]** of 
23 evil. And the very God of peace [But may the God of peace Himself] * sane. 
tify you wholly ; and J pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be pre- 
served blameless unto [and entire may your spirit and soul and body be kept 
24 without blame at] the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Faithful 7s He that 
calleth you; who also will do 7. 


1 Y 12.—[8¢; transitional, or with a slightly adversative suggestion of the special urgency of this particular rxe= 
t.—J. Lb] 

a 2 V. 12.—‘rpoicramevovs (Sin, A.: mpoicravopévovs), stand before ; Germ. vorstehen.—J. T..] ‘ 4 3 

3 Y. 13.—It is of no consequence, as regards the sense, whether we read with the Elzevir (also Sin.) tmepexrepiacou, 
oF -cds (with B. D.1 F. G.). [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.] ety cole : ; 3 

4 V. 13.—The codd. A. B. D.3 E. K. L., many minuscules, Copt., Goth., &c., give ev cavrots; but Sin., DAG. 
Byz., Vulg. cwm eis, &c., év avrois ; Sin., primd manu, even «ai eipyv. [the corrector cancels xat.—J. Lj. See the uxpae 
ition. : 
‘ 5 V. 14.—[S¢; opposed perhaps to the idea, that peace (vy. 13) was to be sought at the expense of purity and u utua 
faithfulness, or that the duty of admonition was confined to church officers (vv. 12, 13).—J. L.] 

6 V. 14.—[vovderetre ; the same word as in v. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 15; &c, —J. L.] 4 ; 

7 V.14.—[rods ardxrovs. Revision: “The ‘only instance of draxros in the N. T., as our Second Epistle contains the 
wnly instance also of the kindred verb und adverb. E. V. margin; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 6, 7, 11."—J. L.] 
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8 V.14.—[rapapvbcioGe; comp. ch. ii. 11, Critical Note 22.—J. L.] § 
® V. 14.—[dAcyowxous. Revision: “ Another N. T. drag Acydevov, though common in the Sept.”—J. L.]_ | 
10 V, 14.—[yaxpodvmeire. Comp. E. V. 2 Pet. iii. 9; 1 Cor, xiii. 4. Thenoun is almost always in our Version longs 


suffering.-—J. L.] 
11 


V.15.—[kai eis GAAHAOUS Kal eis maévras.] Before eis ddAjAous B. K. L, Sin.? [most of the cursives, Tischendorf? 
later editions, Alford, Wordsworth) give «ai; but itis wanting in Sin.! A. D. E. F. G., versions, [Scholz, Schott, Lache 
mann, Ellicott.—The amodoi of Sin.! was corrected in Sin.?—J. L.] 

12 V. 18.—[ Revision: ‘Lachmann alone reads yép éorev.”—J. L.] i 
13 -V, 18.—| @éAyjua Ocod (Sin.1; rod Ocod) = one part of the Divine will; comp. ch. iv. 3.—J. L.] : nh ; 
14 V. 21.—8é afier mavra is given by most of the uncials [and critica] editors; Riggenbach brackets it]; it is wanting 


only in A, Sin.1, Copt., Syz., &c. See the exposition. 
16 VY. 22.—[mavrds elSovs. See the exposition.—J. L.] 
16 V, 23.—[Autos 5é 6 Oeds THs cipHYys. 
: here Exeg. Note 6.—J. L.] 


Comp. ch. iii. 11, Critical Note 8, and the foot-note to Exeg. Note 9; alsa 


7 VY. 23.—[al 6AdKkAnpov (found again at Jamesi. 4; here belongs to the predicate) byav 7b mvedpa Kat 4 Wuxi, «al 


7) TOA auéuTTos ev... THPNOEH. 
75 times in the N, T.,.. 


On this last word it is remarked in my Revision of Jude 1: “ ‘The verb tnpéw occurt 
. and in H. V. is 58 times rendered to keep ; only here and 1 ‘Thess. v. 23, to preserve. 


‘Wherever, 


as in this verse, it is used of believers, I prefer to translate it /o keep, not so much on the general ground of uniformity, 


as on account of the large use of that term in the same connection in our Lord’s high-priestly prayer (John xvii.). 


The 


present safety of the Church is the Father’s answer to the Son.”—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (Vv. 12, 13.) Now [or, But. See Critical 
Note 1.—J. L.] we beseech you, &c.—The clos- 
ing section contains exhortations, which are improp- 
erly described [Dx Werre, Liinemann] as miscella- 
neous. It is no fortuitous selection, but we recog- 
nize an order and purpose. It is natural that in the 
Apostle’s closing exhortations there should always be 
much that is generally available ; but in every case 
the selection proves to be singularly appropriate to 
the particular exigency, short and striking, every 
sentence weighty (comp. Rom, xii. and other places). 
In our passage Paul passes (5¢, see LOneMann) from 
what all ought to do (v. 11) to that which peculiarly 
concerns the presidents, on whom especially devolves 
the office of exhortation and edification; Curysos- 
tom: that they might not suppose, that he would 
raise all to the dignity of teacbers; Hormann; but 
in your activity forget not what you owe to the 
Office ; épwrauev, as ch. iv. 1; he begs, where the 
question is about the presidents, whereas he exhorts, 
v. 14, when urging upon them their own active du- 
ties; he has nothing of the hierarchical temper. 
Perhaps their neglect of the presidevts was connect- 
ed with the excitement of enthusiasm (ch. iv. 11); 
he was not willing to have this spread ; sobriety (ch. 
v. 6 sqq.) was to be shown in this direction also. 
The presidents are not designated by their official 
titles (mpeoBvrepor or émtoxoro:), but by a brief indi- 
cation of their functions; who labor, take pains ; 
xomiay denotes severe labor, whereby one is wearied ; 
for that very reason they deserve recognition. Here 
it is not added as in 1 Tim. v. 17, in word and doc- 
trine ; and without this addition the expression has a 
wider reach, embracing the performance of all sex 
vice. “Ev tiv can mean on you (Hormann, WINE, 
§ 48. a. 3) or among you, in your circle ; not, in 
your hearts (Pit), for that is not man’s business. 
The comay is defined by what follows; for mpotcrac- 
Xa: and vovserey cannot refer to other persons, 
officers, classes, since participle is joined to participle 
by a simple cai; under the one article are included 
statements respecting the same persons; they who 
labor and preside and admonish are one and the 
same; the same work is conceived of on different 
sides: in regard to the exertion of the individuals 
themselves it is a xom@y; in its relation to the 
church, a xpotoracSa; in application to the erring, 
a vousereiy, They preside over you in the Lord, 
since they themselves live in Him; therefore also 
their work is in Him, in His strength, and a presid- 
Ing, guiding, overseeing in His behalf; they are no 
civil magistracy. [WerBsterR and WiLKinson: ‘ éy 
K., added as the highest sanction, and at the same 








time limitation of their authority.”—J. L.] Unsuit. 
able and not correspondent to the word is the expla: 
nation of Curysostom, THEopoRET, and others: whe 
intercede for you with God in prayer ; that were 
rather évruyxdvew trép tivos. Finally, vouSerety is 
properly to correct one’s ideas, and so to admonish, 
remind, warn ; to this submit yourselves. Nor ig 
that even in later times the business of another 
office (against OLSHAUSEN), but merely a special side 
of the presidency: the exercise of discipline for the 
prevention of errors. [Wegsrsr and WILKINSON: 
““By the use of participles instead of nouns of 
office, ministers as exercising rather than as having 
certain functions, are represented as the objects of 
regard.”—J. L.] These men—such is his request— 
ye ought e«idévar, pregnant: respicere, to recognize 
and acknowledge them as being what they are ; like 
emywvaonew, 1 Cor. xvi. 18, and Prov. xxvii. 23, 
Septuagint for 37"; indeed, 337 is translated also 
by eidéva:, when the meaning is to interest one’s seif 
in a matter (Gen, xxxix. 6);—no doubt, a different 
case from one in which there is a personal object. 
But it is unquestionably harsher, when Ewatp, de- 
clining the pregnant signification of «8., supposes 
that what is to be known about them is first resumed 
in 7yeioSu, &e. Hormann understands it thus: 
You should know how it is with them, what you have 
in them; STOCKMEYER: what position they hold. 
But Prt alone introduces the idea of showing’ grati- 
tude to them by a stipend.*—And to esteem 
them very exceedingly, &c. ; still dependent on 
épwrauev. According to the two interpretations 
that are here possible, jyeioSa, &c. is somewhat 
harsh and without any quite analogous example; 
either (ThEoporrr, Grovivs [and many others] ): 
to esteem them exceeding highly, and that (modal 
definition of this esteem) im love, therefore not in 
fear, or such like sentiments; but elsewhere jyeiodar 
(with an accusative) means to take one to be somes 
thing, not, by itself, to esteem highly; this would 
require the addition of wep) moAAod, 7, wAciorov, and 
for that brepexmepioood can hardly answer. Besides, 


* [Exuicorr: “ Zo know, regard, recognize fully. No 
instance of a similar or even analogous.usage has, as yet, 
been adduced from classical Greck.’’—Tevision: ‘Be not 
strangers to them—thetr calling and work—their necessities 
and trials. What follows in vy. 13 would be the result of 
the knowledge. There is no need, therefore, of straining. 
the common mean‘ng of the verb into acknowledge, recoye 
nize, care for, lake an interest in, regard with favor, revere 
ence, &c., aS is commonly done in the commentaries, ver= 
sions, and lexicons. The other ordinary references, in 
behalf of this alleged Hebraism in the use of eidévac, will 
be found on examination to be, very often at least, delue 


sive. ... Indeed, the Hebrew 33" itself is frequent y mise 
interpreted in the same direction.””—J. L.) 
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It is then quite too tautological with e/éévo:. Rather, 
therefore, with Curysosrom: fyeioSa: adtods év 
wydrn TH dav opelrciy- civat, Hy. avr. atlous vod 
dyaracSa: (THEopuYLACT: thou levest him who se- 
cures for thee an entrance into the kingdom of 
beaven), or PELT; in carissimorwm eos loco habete ; 
and just so Linemann, Hormann: hold them in love, 
like €xew rivd ev dpyi (Thucyd. ii. 18). Thus, along 
with respect (v. 12) he recommends (v. 18) the high- 
est love,* although, nay, rather because, they admon- 
ish youu—F'or their work’s sake; the mdolent, 
therefore, have no claim, but they who faithfully 
perform the serious work for souls, [ExLutcorr: 
“on account both of the importance of the work 
(Heb. xiii. 17), and the earnest and laborious man- 
ner in which it was performed; comp. Phil. i. 22; 
ii, 30..—J. L.]—Be at peace among your- 
selves, éy éavrois equivalent to éy dAAnAos, John 
vil. 35; for the matter, Mark ix. 50 is to be com- 
pared. The variation éy avrots (which arose proba- 
bly from the brevity of the sentence, that seemed 
unable to stand independently) is followed by Cury- 
sostomM, THroporeEt (contradict not what they say), 
TueopuyLact, Luraer (be at peace with them), 
Zwinewi, Cavin and others. Zwineaur: Be well 
content with them ; but he proposes also the expla- 
nation: Jn them (through them) ye have peace. But 
the connection leads us to expect an imperative ; 
had the word been meant to be indicative, it would 
have been said: éy adrois yap «ip. But the refer- 
ence to the teachers is not good; 1. éy would not 
suit well; werd (as in Rom, xii. 18) would in that 
case be the right word; 2. an exhortation to peace 
with the presidents would almost necessarily imply a 
previous quarrel with them, which is at least im- 
probable; 8. lastly, towards presidents the question 
would not be merely to keep the peace, but to be 
obedient to them in the Lord. Better, therefore, 
according to the reading, éy éavtots; among your- 
selves, This exhortation is connected indirectly (Dz 
Werve) with the preceding. Peace in the church 
(like brotherly love, ch. iv. 9 sqq.) was most threat- 
ened, when any showed themselves meddlesome, 
neglected jovxdew, mpdooew 7d 78a, Xc., and for 
that reason did not, it is probable, sufficiently esteem 
the presidents. On the other hand, deference to the 
presidents and compliance with their exhortations 
promoted the peace of all. Since the foes of peace 
are within in every heart, such an exhortation was 
salutary, even though there were no serious disagree- 
ments on foot, Undoubtedly that by which peace 
was most threatened was the draxrety, tou which he 
forthwith proceeds. 

2. (V. 14.) Now [or, But—see Critical Note 
5.—J. L.] we exhort you, &c.—Esteem for their 
presidents and peace among themselves should and 
will lead to proficiency in their tasks: 1. in refer- 
ence to the faults which still cleave to the brethren 
(v. 14); 2. in relation to their enemies (v. 15); in 
both relations he directs them, 8. to the right dispo- 
sition toward God (vv. 16-18), and therefore also 
toward the gifts of His Spirit (v. 19 sqq.).—At v. 
14, as at v. 11, he exhorts all the brethren ; for it is 
a mistake to regard the exhortation, with Curysos- 
rom, THEopHyLact [ConyBEarE], and others, as ad- 
dressed to the presidents. Truly spiritually minded 
Christians will, indeed, yield themselves to the guid- 
ance of the presidents (vv. 12, 13), but will them- 


* [And so Linemann, Exticorr;—but the accuracy of 
the remark depends on the real import of etSévar,—J. L.] 


selves also (v. 14) assist them in the same spirit, 
The Apostle is far from entertaining extravagant 
ideas of office. He immediately reverts to what al] 
have to do; the difference from y. 11 consists in 
this, that Paul now treats particularly of the manner 
of dealing with the erring, or the in some way 
weaker members.—Admonish the disorderly; 
not altogether, in general, those who live in the vio- 
lation of the commandments of God (Curysostom ; 
all sinners are &raxro.; THxopHytacr: he who in 
any way infringes order, the drunken, the slander- 
ers, the covetous), but here probably in the narrower 
sense that appears in ch. iv. 11, 12; also 2 Thess. 
lil. 6, 11, drderws meprmareiy, Vv. 1, araxreiv; eran 
tos, tnordinatus (Livy), is the soldier who keeps 
not his rank and file; then, by transference, who- 


ever forsakes his rdéis, place, rank, station; who- 


ever quits the straight track, driving round irregu- 
larly and aimlessly. There were such in this flour: 
ishing church.—Encourage (ch. ii. 11) the faint 
hearted; ddAvyoy., Septuagint for various Hebrew 
words, Is. liv. 6; lvii. 15 ; winpopuyxeiy also occurs, 
We think first (so already Turoporer) of those wha 
grieved for the dead (ch. iv. 18 sqq.); Hormann will 
not allow this, because theirs was a case, not of 
faint-heartedness, but of error; still the error result 
ed in faint-heartedness, and they therefore needed to 
be cheered with comforting truth (ch. iv. 18). No 
doubt, however, there might be yet other despond- 
ing persons, to whom, when under persecution, 
Christianity seemed too grievous a thing (as in like 
manner THEODORET; THEOPHYLACT: who could not 
endure trial); or tempted persons, whose thought 
was: For me there can be no forgiveness.—Sup- 
port the weak; dvréxeaSai, to hold fast to some- 
thing, adherere ; Tit. i. 9, to cleave to the word ; 
Matt. vi. 24, to one’s master; and so here: to the 
weak, as a precious treasure ; but also in Prov. iv. 6 
Septuagint for "72: Wisdom will keep thee, will 
adbere to thee as a protector. Hormann: Take 
pains with them, instead of despising them; a con- 
trast like that in Matt. vi. The temptation would be 
to become weary of the feeble, as people that are 
continually making new trouble for us, without ever 
reaching a definite result. But this would be a dan- 
gerous self-pleasing (Rom. xv. 1 sqq.). The word 
aoXevers might mean the sick (1 Cor. xi. 30), but 
also those without spiritual strength, the weak in 
faith and conscience, who do not get forward (1 Cor. 
viii. 10; ix. 22; Rom. xiv. 1); and to this we are 
led here by the context; the disorderly and the 
faint-hearted are single instances, but to be weak 
shows itself in still another form. It is very con- 
ceivable that in so young a church there were yet 
people who, like young children, easily stumbled, 
and in whom the old things continued still to work. 
They might become weakest, when they thought 
themselves strong (1 Cor. viii. and x.). The oppo- 
site quality is denoted by avdptCecde, Kparaovode 
(1 Cor. xvi. 18), or again by the byalvew of the 
Pastoral Epistles.—The most general precept comes 
last: Be long-suffering toward all; as love acts 
(1 Cor. xiii, 4; comp. IBN MN, Prov. xix. 11; 
Sept.). Patience allows time for the growth of the: 
godly man. A necessary exhortation for such as are 
yet young Christians, who. are apt to be young also 
in their zeal. Zoward all—Turoporrt, OLSHAUSEN, 
Liwemann [Atrorp, Exxicorr] would understand 
this, as in v. 15, of all men; Hormann Power 
would take the clause in immediate connection wi 
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v. 15. 
he passes to the true Christian treatment of all men; 
whereas in v. 14 it is still the behavior of Christians 
to one another that is spoken uf; and so Turopny- 
Lact even refers the expression (only somewhat 
too strictly) to the three classes before mentioned. 
Therefore: Be long-suffering toward all, the disor- 
derly, the faint-hearted, the weak, and whoever else 
in the church requires your patience (Dz Wr11£). 
Who does not? {Werpsrer and WILKINSON: cer- 
tain classes required particular treatment, all re- 
quired patience.—J. L. 

8. (V. 15.) See, be careful, be on your guard 
(Matt. viii. 4); BAémwere also occurs in this sense ; 
see to it, heedfully, for it is not an easy matter (CaL- 
vin); that none render evil for evil unto any 
one (1 Pet. iii, 9; Rom. xii. 17; Matt. v.). Not 
merely, therefore, that ye do not violate pakpoduuta, 
in an excessive, spiritual zeal, but also that no one, 
as quite commonly happens, give way to the re- 
vengeful disposition of the old man; toward any 
brother or non-Christian, possibly a persecutor. 
Curysostom, TuEopuy.actr: If we are not to return 
evil, then so much the less should we begin by giv- 
ing evil for good.—Alas, that there is ever fresh 
need of such exhortations! But Paul does not say: 
wh tis Suey, and from this Dr Werte infers that it 
is taken for granted, that a spirit of revenge is so 
unworthy of true Christians, that to them it is mere- 
ly said: Guard against its breaking out elsewhere 
even in others, This LUNEManN rejects, 1. because 
Paul could not have supposed, that with those who 
had been heathens vindictiveness was something so 
entirely laid aside, since it was rather a new, spe- 
cifically Christian commandment, to avoid it; 2. be- 
cause, therefore, all needed for themselves the ex- 
hortation to vigilance and self-conquest, whereas 3. 
it is but seldom that one is able to restrain others. 
Nevertheless it may still be asked: Why does Paul 
not employ the second person plural? Dr Werre 
is somewhat too one-sided; wh tis admits of both 
applications, to every one for himself, and to the 
warning of others; Hormann compares Heb. iii. 12; 
iv. 1; xii. 15; and even among Christians no one is 
perfectly secure against fits of revengefulness, Ac- 
cordingly; Let every one look to both himself and 
others; the discreet is to restrain the passionate. 
Most judiciously Bence: He who is incensed by 
wrongs is prejudiced ; therefore should others see to 
it, and seek to moderate him.*—But always pur- 
sue that which is good—not merely what is salu- 
tary, useful (OLsHausEN), what is good for one (Hor- 
MANN), alienis commodis (Grorius), nor yet benefi- 
cence (PxrLt), but what is right before God (the 
Opposite: kaxdy), morally good (Rom, xii, 9, 21). 
Of course, this is also beneficial to one’s neighbor ; 
the special application of what is morally good to 
our neighbor consisting in those offices of love, 
which are to be rendered to him (SrarKr), The 
good is just everything that furthers the triumph of 
truth and love. Aim at dving this even to him who 
injures you. Paul does not always move in such 
generalities and abstractions (to do good for the sake 
of good, and such like); but to rich, concrete, par- 
ticular exhortations he subjoins these comprehensive 
and simplest fundamental principles (comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 7, and often). To attain to this (amidst mani- 
festations of enmity) requires a Sidney. We must 


* [Raaaenie pan ea Quisque custodiat et se et alte- 
yum. Lesws, que in fervore est, rimium videt ; ergo proximi 
vider. debent.—J. L.] eed 
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pursue that which is good, it does not waturally be 
long to us; the evil, or. the contrary, comes of itself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 1, follow after charity ; Heb. xik 
14, peace and holiness).—Toward one another 
that means the brotherly love of Christians (ch. iv 
9, 10); and toward all, even non-Christians (ch, 
iii, 12); here the opposition is expressed. What t 
good ; that is still more than what is becoming (ch. 
iv. 12). 

«CW. 16-18.) Rejoice always [2 Cor. vi. 
10; Phil. iii, 1; iv. 4.—J. L.].—Whether you attain 
the end with your neighbor or not, do you pursue 
after it, so much as lieth in you (Rom. xii. 18), and, 
for your own part, rejoice evermore; TiiroOnDORET: 
even in poverty, sickness, contumely, torture, pris- 
on; as those for whom all things work together for 
good (Rom. viii, 28). Here he speaks of the right 
disposition, no longer toward men, but before God. 
All that goes before is to be attained only when this 
peace rules within. Should there be a failure of joy 
because of the difficulty of overcoming evil with 
good, then raise yourselves above all that depresses 
you by prayer.—Pray without ceasing (ch. i. 3; 
ii. 18; Rom. i. 9). Already Curysusrom and TrxKo- 
PHYLACT recognize the connection: thy 6ddv ate. 
Without ceasing ; this does not mean, with a contin 
ual, indolent folding of the hands; as Paul prayed 
night and day (ch. iii, 16), so likewise he labored 
night and day ‘ch. ii. 9); and yet he had also inter- 
vals of sleep! The next thing is therefore obvious: 
Never omit the practice of prayer; be as regularly 
diligent therein as in labor. This then infers a con- 
stant spirit of prayer, breathing’ through the whole 
life. But in order to the stirring up (2 Tim. i. 6) 
of this, and so to the quickening of joy, he exhorts 
further: in everything give thanks; BincEL: 
even in what seems adverse. Give thanks for the 
great grace already received (comp. Col. iv. 2; Phil. 
iv. 6). In the last place we find in like manner éy 
mwavtt. This is not the same thing as mdyrore (which 
stands with it at 2 Cor. ix, 8), for kaipé should not 
have been wanting; but it means, in every puint, 
every matter or situation, equivalent to Kar& advra, 
mep) mavtés, itp mdéytwy (Eph. v. 2¢).—For this 
is* God’s will, &c. (ch. iv. 3); not the will, since 
that of course includes more than this one point. 
The subject is rotro, this, the giving thanks in 
everything ; Grorius [Scuorr]: prayer and thanks 
giving ; but in that case we should have to go still 
a step further, and, with Von Grriacn [Corn. a 
Lapipg, Jowerr, ALForD, MOLLER] bring in also the 
rejoicing ; not quite everything from y. 14, for that 
is not so homogeneous that it could well he em- 
braced in todro as one topic. In consideration also 
of the fact that ey mayr) ebyapicretre is added by 
asyndeton, it may well seem more advisable to refer 
the rodro, with BrncrL, only to the giving of 
thanks, which indeed is the means of quickening 
prayer and joy. Hormann: The interruption of the 
exhortations takes place, where one of them is spe- 
cially confirmed. On the predicate Brnex. re- 
marks: Voluntas semper bona, semper spectans salu- 
tem vestram in Christo. But not as Carvin gives 
the turn: Of such a nature is God’s gracious will in 
Christ, that we have therein abundant cause for 
thanksgiving ; but: God’s will is this, that we give 
thanks, and this will of God is established in Christ, 
mediated through Him; Christ strengthens us te 
give thanks, because in Him all things are ours (J 


* Only Lacumann reads ydép éorw.—J. Lj 
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Cor. iii, 21 sqq.), all things work together for good 
(Rom. viii, 28), all things help forward the subdual 
of the flesh and the relief of the spirit. Finally eis 
buds, guoad vos, toward you, in reference to you. 

5. (Vv, 19-22.) Quench not the Spirit.— 
From prayer and thanksgiving he passes to the 
source from which they flow; a right frame of heart 
toward God should show itself in the right use of 
His choicest gifts; in a proper bearing toward the 
manifestations of the Spirit in the life of the Church; 
—a~ supplement to v. 14, where the defects of the 
church and their proper treatment had been touched 
upon. The Spirit is He who is received from God 
(ch. iv. 8; 1 Cor. ii.; Gal. iii,), and who, working in 
original fulness and freshness, distributes manifold 
gifts (1 Cor. xii.); the connection with v. 20 points 
in this direction. Catvin: Spiritus genus, pro- 
\ phetia species. Quench—literally, extinguish—Him 
not; the sacred fire; comp. Rom. xii. 11, 7@ mvev- 
wart Céovres, and 2 Tim. i. 6, dvaCwrupeiv; Tuxo- 
puyLactr: In the night of this life God gave us the 
Spirit for a light. But Werrsrein shows by many 
exaniples that «Bévyuyr is used also of the stilling of 
a wind. The fire is nourished by prayer, thanksgiv- 
ing, exercise; is quenched by neglect or suppres- 
sion, by want of wood or by pouring on water; Von 
GrriacH: by contempt, suspicion, a fleshly mind, 
contradiction or inattention; Cavin: by unthank- 
fulness. But a still more precise question is this: 
Does it mean: Stifle not the Spirit in yourselves by 
impurity of doctrine and life? or suppress not the 
Spirit's utterances, when they meet you in the 
church? The connection with v. 20 leads to the 
second explanation; it being always understood, 
that to decline the Spirit’s influences in our own 
hearts renders us also averse to what we meet with 
in others of His extraordinary movements. This 
disaffection might work ‘not only against prophesy- 
ing, v. 20, but generally against the most various 
manifestations of the Spirit. But when De Werrz 
conjectures that there were, in particular, timid, 
pusillanimous presidents, who, because they saw with 
regret the spiritual excitement, restrained those in- 
spired from coming forward, there is no satisfactory 
evidence of this. The exhortation is quite general 
in its tone (v. 27 will bring us to a similar question). 
Altogether unsuitable is OrsHavsen’s inference from 
our passage, that Paul can therefore have had no 
misgiving about the Thessalonians being in danger 
of becoming a prey to enthusiasm, according to the 
subsequent indications of the Second Epistle. No; 
Paul knew how matters stood; he admonished the 
disorderly ; he exhorted to careful examination ; but 
surely he could not write: Quench the Spirit! On 
‘the contrary, Hormann will not allow, that there 
existed in Thessalonica a partial disinclination to 
spiritual utterances; Paul, he thinks, would merely 
regulate their bias towards what was extraordinary, 
‘the main emphasis being on the after-clause, prove 
all things. This may be too exclusive on the other 
side. How easily, in presence of enthusiasm and 
even false prophesying, might a distrust of every- 
thing out of the common course take possession of 
other minds! Paul corrects both the one tenden- 
cy and the other. So already Tuzonorer: Some 
wished, on account of the false prophets, to stop 
also tne true.—One particular instance of spiritual 
manifestations is mentioned in v. 20: Despise not 
prophesyings (where they occur). The word 
stands without the article, in the plural, denoting the. 
dividual cases. Prophesying does not respect the 
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future merely (though this also is not excluded, Acta 
xxi. 10 sqq.), but is an utterance of Divine myste- 
ries; mysteriorum retectio et mresentium et futuro 
rum, PEL?; a speaking to the church under a special 
influence of the Spirit, but with clear conscious 
ness, and thus distinguished from the speaking with 
tongues; on the other side, it is not one and the 
same thing with teaching, the reflective development 
of thought ; but a speaking from Divine inspiration, 
affecting hearts with a thrilling power, strengthening 
them with the fulness of consolation, unfolding the 
mysteries of judgment and of grace in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and in the sway of individual 
hearts. At all times one prophet has connected with 
the word of another; still mere exposition is not 
prophesying; to the latter belongs somewhat of 


originality ; but this shows itself as well in the elu- 


cidation of the past (prophetic history), as in the 
spiritual flashes that disclose what is coming (comp. 
1 Cor. xii, 10, 28; xiv., especially vv. 24, 25; Eph. 
iv. 11; Rom. xii. 6; Acts xi. 27; xiii. 1; xv. 32; 
xix. 6). This gift despise not, old Greek éf£oudevety; 
-dw likewise occurs (Mark ix. 12, various reading) ; 
the Swiss verniite answers exactly in etymology and 
import. Other gifts might be more brilliant, al. 
though this also, 1 Cor. xiv, 1, 39, is especially com- 
mended. The disaffection probably proceeded rather 
in undue resistance from the intellect and love of 
order; not, as in Corinth, from an overvaluing of 
the yAéoou. Not to despise, however, does not 
mean to receive without judgment and blindly, 
Hence: Prove all things. The variations, rdyra, 
mdvra 5, SoxiudCovres, instead of -Cere, and lastly 
kal Td Kaddy, seem to lead back to the asyndeton, 
mwdvra Soxyd(ere, as the simplest reading. But 
should the preponderance of authorities be deemed 
decisive in favor of the addition of dé, the sentence 
would stand in opposition to what goes before, and 
the two following sentences would be arranged by 
the trial enjoined into 1. Hold fast that which is 
good, and 2. Abstain from the evil. Prove, the 
command is to all Christians, not to a privileged 
class.* The object of the trial is to be all things ; 
primarily, according to the context, what the proph- 
ets say. The word has come to be a peculiarly trite 
commonplace, in which the second half of the verse 
is frequently forgotten: Hold fast that which is 
good, fair, noble; what furthers you in the Divine 
life—what amongst the mdvra (primarily in the 
prophesyings) you find excellent—that hold fast, in 
opposition to the étouvSeveiv. A point of peculiar 
importance, however, is, not merely what, according 
to the Apostle, is to be proved, but especially how, 
The object is everything that claims to be spiritual, 
as in 1 Cor. xiv. 29 also it is precisely to what the 
prophets say that the direction applies: diaxpwéere- 
cay. There is, therefore, no fanatical demand fora 
blind submission, not even to the apostolic word (1 
Cor. vii. and x. 15). Of so much the greater conse- 
quence is it to be certain that we really possess the 
true Divine criterion, What that is, Paul does not 
say ; but plainly it is none other than what they had 
received from him and through the Spirit had made 
their own, the apostolic word of truth, originating 
with the Spirit, and sealed by the Spirit (ch. ii, 13; 


ied eee ear would apply it ‘more restrictedly to those 
who had the special gift” of the discernment of spirits. 
But the limitation is not in the text, nor is it required. 
The church might properly be exhorted to do as a church 
what she was enabled to do effectively in the exercise of 
her own special endowments.—J. L.] 
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Iv. 1,2; 2 Thess, ii, 5; iii. 4, 5); answering to the 
anointing of 1 John ii. 27. The trial of the spirits 
is a special charism (1 Cor, xii. 10; comp. Heb, v. 
14), See more under the Doctrinal and Ethical 
head, No. 4.—To mwdvra Soxmdcere Crriz of Alex- 
andria prefixes the words, ylvecSe ppdviywor tpa- 
meCtra (money-changers, argentarii, nummularit), 
In the other Fathers this sentence is, y. Sdmor 
tpam.; and from this arises a telling contrast: Be 
proved yourselves, that you may be able to prove 
(comp. Hansrx, in the Stud. u. Krit., 1886, I.). 
This expression is ascribed generally to Holy Writ 
by Ciemenr of Alexandria and the Constdt. Apost. ; 
to Jesus in particular, by Jerome, EpipHanius; to 
the Apostles, by Dionysius of Alexandria; to Paul 
(in connection with 1 Thess. v.), by Oricmx, Basi, 
and especially by Cyrit. Does it come from some 
apocryphal book? rather, it is a piua aypapor. 
Such is HAnsEx’s view, who thinks that it may at 
any rate have been in the Apostle’s mind, and that 
Soxiud¢ere is to be explained by the technical lan- 
guage of exchangers, as also eiSos in v. 22: Abstain 
Srom every sort of bad money. But unless money- 
changers and coins had been expressly spoken of, it 
could occur to no one to think of that; especially 
not, that <i§os without voulowaros, and that too in 
the second member, instead of the first, could sig- 
nify a kind of money. We therefore hold to the 
more general signification.—But what is the mean- 
ing of v. 22? The Vulgate: ab omni specie mala, 
is still itself ambiguous. Luruer: Avoid every evil 
appearance; so also Catvin, Grotius [Worps- 
wortH, WessterR and Wiikinson]; the English 
Version, from all appearance of evil ; the Dutch, 
van allen schijn des kwaads ; Martin and Ostervald, 
de toute apparence de mal. This were an altogether 
beautiful sense: What is finally to be regarded is 
the eioxnudres mepimarety (comp. ch. iv. 12); it is 
perhaps impossible for the Christian always to avoid 
every evil appearance, but to the best of his ability 
he is todo so. Linemann objects that this would 
imply on the other side: Hold fast merely the ap- 
pearance of what is good ; but that does not follow, 
inasmuch as the opposition might include the cli- 
max: Even from that which should have only an 
appearance of evil we are willingly to abstain, in 
order to give no offence, Rirger: That we may 
not forfeit the confidence of others; but first we are 
to accept what is proved to be good. Still this in- 
terpretation must be rejected, as violating the ex- 
pression; that is to say, elios means form, aspect, 
then kind, species,* (Jer. xv. 8, Sept.), as a sub- 
division of the genus; but not appearance, Then, 
to avoid an evil appearance would not suit the mat- 
ter lere spoken of, namely the trial of prophesyings. 
It would be an independent sentence, introducing 
something altogether new, whereas evidently movnpds 
stands opposed to adds, and dméxeode to Karéxete, 
as the two sides, the negative and the positive, of 
doxyd¢ew. For Linemann’s idea is plainly too re- 
fined, that, because we have not simply amd tod 
movnpov, VY. 22 cannot form the antithesis to v. 21, 
but must contain a more general thought. Why 
should not Paul be able slightly to modify and inten- 
sify the expression? We shall see with what good 
reason. HILGENFELD is unwilling to understand efdos 
in the sense of kind; that would be too flat; it 
should rather signify spectacle, figure, and be referred 


* [So the great majority of the best interpreters. See 
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to the shameful and seductive exhibitions of hea 
thenism. Already in like manner Roos thinks that 
what is meant is an image that seizes the mind, fan. 
tasticalness. But in this way also the connection 
would be given up, and the idea limited to some sin- 
gle matter, of which one does not of one’s own 
accord readily think ; whereas the context lends to 
the seemingly general idea a more specific import. 
Still it may be asked whether zovnpov, because withe 
out the article, belongs as an adjective to eZdous 
(Benerx, Scuorr, Pett), or as a substantive depend. 
ing on efdovs. The former construction would be 
advisable only in case the expression already im- 
plied, of what things the 750s is intended, and those 
things such as that their good en are distinguish- 
able from the bad. It is better, therefore, to take it, 
with De Werrnr, Linemann [Jowrrr, ALrorp, Ei 
corr] and others, as a substantive (comp. Heb, v. 14, 
mpds Sidxpiow Kadov Te Kad Kakod, also without arti- 
cle; comp. Josrpn. Ant. x. 8. 1, way cidos toynplas ; 
Hormann refers also to Piato, Rep. p. 357 ¢., dpés 
te €ldos d&ryaSsod [to which may be added Curysosr. 
Hom. viii. on this Epistle, ovdéy éorw ecidos kaklas 
bmep ardéAuntov.—J. L.]. So the antithesis is: Hold 
fast that which is good (the good is one); from 
every kind of evil abstain (the evil has various «tn, 
and hence the climax); even from the seemingly 
spiritual kind of evil; THropokET: as well in doc- 
trine as in conduct. Even that which comes forward 
as prophesying, or generally as a spiritual gift, is to 
be proved; even that kind of evil, which asserts 
itself under sacred pretexts, you are to avoid. There 
is evil of a human, natural, fleshly sort, but also of a 
demoniacal (comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14). 

6. (Vv. 23, 24.) But may the God of peace 
Himself, &c.—A contrast both as to the subject and 
the predicate, as ch, iii, 11; iv. 16; not you alone 
have to do this, nor could you so accomplish it, but 
God must effect it; and that not merely here a 
karéxew, and there an dméxeo9ai—not isolated acts 
merely—but the main comprehensive work of life, 
your sanctification and preservation to the end. He 
is called the God of peace, its Lord, Author, Source, 
Rom. xv. 83; xvi. 20; similar combinations in Rom, 
xv. 5, 138. Everything advanced in vv. 14-22 is 
here taken together, and brought into view as all 
aiming at true peace, - And truly the work of God, 
whereby he guides us to peace, is our sanctification, 
and, through that, our preservation to the Advent. 
Our sanctification is, indeed, His will (ch. iv. 3, 7); 
our entire surrender to. His will and service ;—a 
thing which He alone can achieve, to wit, by His 
Holy Spirit (ch. iv. 8). Already has it begun; in 
their principles Christians are éyior; but it is only 
by slow degrees that perfect sanctification pervades 
all their powers. And this consummation marks the 
advance in our passage as compared with ch. iii, 18, 
In what follows Benger distinguishes between uni- 
verst (all without exception) ef singuli (every one 
entirely); but that does not lie particularly in the 
first clause. ‘OdoreAe?s, in the New Testament &raf 
Aey., means either: you as complete, entire, so that 
no sort of evil is in you; LutnzR: through and 
through ; or (Petr and others): May He sanctify 
you to bea perfect people—accusative of operation ; 
with this verb without example. This word, no less 
than éAdénaAngrw, may suggest the faultlessness of 
sacrifice, The latter is equivalent to integer; at 
James i, 4 it stands with réAcios; in the Septnagint 
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ghured may your spirit, &e, be kept, &e. De Werte, 
LSHAUSEN, and Linemann would understand it 
quantitatively, to distinguish it from dudurrws: 
wvery part by itself entirely, all spotless. But drdKa. 
denotes the quality,* the full healthy life, comp. 
éAoxAnpla in the healing of the lame man (Acts iii. 
16), and is yet sufficiently distinct from audurros, 
1. a3 a positive expression opposed to the negative ; 
2. as marking the nature of the subject itself, over 
against what expresses the verdict of the Judge; 
and lastly, 3. since éAoxAnpia is a predicaté, whereas 





the adverb &uéurrws is to be understood as quali- 
fying the verb, On the latter point most interpret- 
ers do not clearly express themselves, or they take 
the adverb as if it were an adjective, comparing per- 
haps ch. ii. 10, dueurrws éyevhSquey, and the brevilo- 
quence ch, iii, 13 (where, however, we find duéum- 
Tous), as if it were rnpnSeln cis 7d du€urws yernd- 
vat év—. But that is too artificial, Linemann un- 
derstands the adverb as more closely defining 6ad- 
KAnpov tTnpnsein ; + but to be perfect without blame 
would be a pleonastic description,t since perfection 
with blame is something inconceivable. There re- 
mais, therefore, only (as recommended also by the 
order of the words) the reference of the adverb to 
the verh alone. The rypydfvai, it is’ true, is the act 
of God, and so far the adverbial qualification seems 
to be unsuitable ; but since the being kept implies 
nevertheless a reciprocity between God and man, the 
prayer is in order: May your spirit, &c. be kept in 
such a way as can incur no blame at the Coming.$ 
‘OAdKAnpov, standing foremost, belongs as to sense 
to all the three members; the construction being, 
therefore, zeugmatic. The phrase, spirit, soul, 
body, is not a mere rhetorical amplification [Dz 
Werte], nor yet of itself a proof of a trichotomy 
of human nature (Oxsu.), borrowed by Paul from 
Philo (or Plato). The phraseology of Scripture is as 
exact as it is popular; but it does not favor such a 
division. Even the texts, Heb. iv. 12; 1 Cor. ii. 
14; xv. 44-46, show indeed incontrovertibly, that 
Seripture distinguishes between the spirit and the 
soul, but not necessarily as between constituent 
parts, substances, but as between two relations, 
sides, functions of the same essence, according to 
its upward or downward direction. For mvedua, 
min. is the spiritual nature of man as directed 
upward, and as capable of living intercourse with 
God. The power of thought, vods, is not the same 
thing as mvedua (comp. Rom. vii. and viii.); for the 
yous can be entangled and enchained in the flesh 
(Col. ii. 18); the mvedua is the essence quickened, 
emancipated, become dominant through regeneration 





by the Spirit of God, and that by means of which 
man is lord of nature and of the flesh. Of this 
there is mention here: May your spirit, in which 
God’s spirit dwells and rules (Rom. viii. 16; 1 Cor. 
ii, 11 with v. 12), be kept safe. It cannot be the 
Holy Spirit Himself, for He can suffer no hurt, and 


* [ALFoRD (WexBstER and WILKINSON): ‘“ ddorTeAets 
seems to refer to the entireness of sanctification, which is 
presently expressed in detail. . . . = ddAovs.”” Exxicorr: 
%¢ The aspect of the former word is (here especially) mainly 
quantitate, of the latter, mainly qualitative.”—J. L.J | 

{ [Evuicorr in like manner thus: ‘The adverbial 
predication of quality, appended to rypyOein, odAdKAnpov in= 
volving that of quantity.”—J. L.] § 

¢ [Such pleonasms, however, are common enough with 
Paul ; comp. especially Hph. i. 4, elvac dpas ayiovs Kai 
anomovs.—d. L.] 





§ (This, again, restricts the auéumrws altogether to the 
human and less important clements in the ry¢nOqvar.—J.L.] | 
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so needs not to be kept; to beware of grieving Him 
(Eph. iv.) is something different, But man’s spirit 
is threatened with defilement (2 Cor. vii. 1), whereby 
the divinely renewed life might again become retro- 
grade, so that at last the yxuds should (as it were) 
no longer have any spirit (Jude 19),—On the con- 
trary, yux7, tH2, is the spiritual nature as the 
quickening power of the body, as in animals; hence 
excitable through the senses, with faculties of per- 
ception and feeling. Séa, finally, is the wisely 
arranged instrument of the soul, and destined, there- 
fore, likewise for the service of the Lord (1 Cor. vi. 
13 sqq.); whereas cdpz, which denotes first the bod- 
ily material, is further used to designate the whole 
man, as he with all his powers is enthralled by the 
sin-tainted corporeality ; comp. "W3 already in Gen. 
vi. 3.—The Apostle, then, expresses the wish that 
not merely the spirit may be kept (with reference to 
what had just preceded) from falling back out of the 
life of regeneration, but that the soul also in its 
strivings may be held still under the discipline of 
the spirit, and thus the body, freed more and more 
from the dominion of its lusts, become an obedient 
instrument in the service of sanctification. In this 
way covetousness, with its violations of brotherl 
love, will be overcome; believers become one heart 
and one soul (Acts iv. 82); and fornication will ever 
more completely lose its power of allurement. This 
will be a sanctifying of the personality in all its pow 
ers and functions.—[For additional remarks on the 
scriptural usage in regard to mvedua and Wuxh, see 
the Doctrinal and Ethical Note 5.—Dr. Hoper (on 
1 Cor. xv. 48, 44) denies, like our Author (and 
comp. Esrarp on Heb, iv. 12), a triplicity of sub- 
stance in the constitution of man. ‘‘ The Bible,” he 
says, ‘‘ recognizes in man only two subjects or dis- 
tinct separable substances, the soul and Body. And 
this has ever been a fundamental principle of Chris- 
tian anthropology.” In like manner WersstEr ana 
Wixxinson (Worpswortu) find here “a tripartite 
division rather of man’s faculties than of his nature.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Canpuisu (Life in a Risen 
Saviour, p. 171) remarks on our text: “There 
according to a view of man’s organization, or the 
constitution of his nature, these commonly received 
spirit, soul, body, are specified as its constituent parts 
or elements, The spirit, or that higher principle of 
intelligence and thought peculiar to man alone in 
this world, to which we now usually restrict the 
name of mind or soul; the soul, or that lower prin- 
ciple of animal life,—with its instincts selfish anc 
social, its power of voluntary motion, its strange 
incipient dawn of reasoning,—which, common alike 
to man and beast, is so great a mystery in both; and 
the body, made to be the material organ and instru- 
ment of either principle, the higher or the lower; 
these three in one, this trinity, is our present human 
ity."—ALForD: ‘7d mvedua is the spirit, the high- 
est and distinctive part of man, the immortal and 
responsible sow/, in our common parlance: 4 puxh is 
the lower or animal soul, containing the passions and 
desires (aitla kwhoews Cwixjs (éwv, Plato, Def. p. 
411), which we have in common with the brutes, but 
which in us is ennobled and drawn up by the mvedua. 
That St. Paul had these distinctions in mind, is plain 
(against Jowxrrr) from such places as 1 Cor. ii, 14, 
The spirit, that part whereby we are receptive of the 
Holy Spirit of God, is, in the unspiritual man, crushed 
down and subordinated to the animal soul (Wuvyf): 
ke therefore is called Puxirds, rvedua ot ¢xwvy Jude 
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19.”—To which may be added part of Exxicorr’s 
note in loc, : “ Distinct enunciation of three compo- 
nent parts of the nature of man: the mvedyua, the 
higher of the two immaterial parts, being the ‘ vis 
superior, agens, imoerans in homine’ (OxsH.); the 
Wwuxh, ‘vis inferior que agitur, movetur’ (70.), the 
wphere of the will and the affections, and the true 
centre of the personality.” J should say that, on 
Ex.icor?’s own theory, this distinction belongs rather 
to the mvedua.—ZJ. L. . . . ‘It may be remarked 
that we frequently find instances of an apparent 
dichotomy, ‘body and soul’ (Matt, vi. 25, x. 28, al.) 
or ‘body and spirit’ (1 Cor. v. 8, vii, 34, al.), but 
such passages will only be found accommodations to 
the popular division into a material and immaterial 
part; the wvxf, in the former of the exceptional 
eases, including also the rvedua, just as in the latter 
case the mvetya also comprehends the puxh. . . . To 
assert that enumerations like the present are rhetor- 
ical (De W.), or worse, that the Apostle probably 
attached ‘no distinct thought to each of these 
words’ (Jowerr), is plainly to set aside all sound 
rules of scriptural exegesis. Again, to admit the 
distinctions, but to refer them to Platonism (Linem.), 
is equally unsatisfactory, and equally calculated to 
throw doubt on the truth of the teaching. If St. 
Paul’s words do here imply the trichotomy above 
described . . ., then such a trichotomy is infallibly 
real and true. And if Plato or Philo have main- 
tained (as appears demonstrable) substantially the 
same views, then God has permitted a heathen and 
a Jewish philosopher to advance conjectural opinions 
which have been since confirmed by the independent 
teaching of an inspired Apostle.”—J. L. 

Faithful is he who calleth you; not dis- 
appointing confidence, worthy of credit; Turopo- 
RET: GAndhs. The participle is in the present: He 
does so continually (ch. ii, 12; Gal. v. 8); or as a 
substantive: Such is His nature (ch, i. 17 [12]); 
He ever lets operate the drawing of His Spirit.— 
Who also will do it, the sanctifying and keeping, 
positively; through grace is not irresistible, yet so 
that there is no failure on His part. The little word 
also gives prominence to the idea, that the keeping 
will answer to the calling of the faithful God, as car- 
rying it out even to the end. He perfects His entire 
work (Ps. xxii, 32 [81]; xxxvii. 5). The Epistle 
began with thanksgiving to God and His éxAoyh ; it 
closes with praise of His faithfulness to the end. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. (Vv. 12, 18.) In all churches, however young, 
mpecBirepor were soon appointed (Acts xv. 28), 
without whom a church could not exist as such, 
God is a God of order (1 Cor, xiv. 883); and, with- 
out regulated guidance, the mpdocew T& 18a must 
have been neglected, and the mepiepyd¢ecSa: must 
have prevailed (1 Thess, iv. 11). In the earliest 
Epistles, however, the presidents have certainly as 
yet very little prominence; the mpoicrduevos (Rom. 
xii. 8) and the kuBepyfoes (1 Cor. xii. 28) occupying 
a modest position behind other gifts and functions, 
Government, command, is not in the Church of 
Christ the first thing. In this place teaching is not 
yet attached to superintendency, but stands beside 
it as a special free gift. Nor even for the exercise 
of discipline (for example, 1 Cor. v.) is the office at 
all described as exclusively authorized, and so respon- 
sible; and quite as little is obedience to the hishops | 





commended, as in the Ignatian Epistles, as a pana 
cea; rather the Apostle foresees the possibility of 
corruptions even among the elders (Acts xx. 20), 
But a due esteem for faithful and laborious presi 
dents is for the welfare of the church. The simple 
way in which our Epistle speaks of these relations, 
marks it as one of the earliest, But if at a latei 
date we meet with fuller instructions (Eph. iv. 11, 
and especially in the Pastoral Epistles), still nowhere 
are the presidents clothed in the post-apostolic fash- 
ion with a character of absolute authority, as if they 
had an exclusive dignity different from the genera! 
priesthood of Christians (1 Pet. ii. 9). Their rule is 
rather conceived of always as standing in necessary 
connection with the Holy Spirit ruling in the whole 
Church (comp. 1 Pet. v. 3); the spiritually minded 
members of the church must exercise the ministry 
of office, that it may really appear to be spiritual 
work, and not. merely an acting of hierarchical su 
premacy, or even of a paid office. Nor does even 
the abuse of the meprepyd(ecdau drive the Apostle to 
a narrow and anxious one-sidedness in putting life 
into official chains—a proceeding, indeed, to which 
Moses himself was averse.—As regards the designa- 
tion of office-bearers, the opinion that has most 
widely prevailed is, that in the earliest period mpec- 
Bdrepos (elder) and értoxomos (overseer) are synony- 
mous; and this is, in fact, favored by such texts as 
Acts xx. 17, 28; Tit. i.5,'7. Yet the view of Gun- 
pert (in RuperBacn and Guerickn’s Zeit:chrift, 
1854, p. 56, sqq.) is worthy of examination, that in 
the earliest period mpecBirepos was the general title 
of honor for all church functionaries, who fell apart 
into 1. érickomo: and 2. didxovor, the two divisions 
that meet us Phil. i. 1 and in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
James v. 14 speaks of those who waited on the sick, 
and calls them mpeoBdrepor;* on the other hand, 
Acts xx. and Tit. i. speak only of the higher class 
of presbyters, the bishops; + whereas 1 Tim. v. 17 
distinguishes amongst the elders those who labor in 
the word and doetrine from others who do not, an¢ 
yet ch, iii. 2 requires from every éemionomos that be 
be apt to teach. Those xomvres, therefore, amongst 
the elders would probably be bishops. If one de- 
sired to maintain, even in the passage of the 5th 
chapter, the identity of bishops and elders generally, 
he would have to find in xom@vres the description 
of those who take pains therein; but in that case 
would the others wno proved deficient be neverthe. 
less worthy of double honor? { With the teaching 


* (The presbyters whom James speaks of are not repze- 
sented as in regular attendance on the sick, but as called in 
on an emergency for the performance of their appropriate 
ecclesiastical functions; and besides, the article—rowvs 
mpeaButépovs—shows that the body of presbyters, as such, is 
intended, and not any supposed inferior class.—That the 
deacons were at any time regarded as presbyters is an 
utterly arbitrary suggestion, though made by others before 
Gundert (see Mosurim’s Historical Commentaries, Cent. I. 
§ 37), and is, indeed, at variance with all the indications of 
the New Testament.—J. L. 

t [But to say that in the Church of Ephesus there ex- 
isted a plurality of diocesan or monarchical bishops, or that 
Paul lett Titus in Crete to ordain a number of such func- 
gece in every city, would be self-evidently absurd.— 

t [The most natural inference from 1 Tim. v. 17 is, that 
at the time when that Epistle was written there were eldere 
who ruled, but did not teach, and who, if they ruled well 
were to be accounted worthy of double honor; while thic 
honor was especially due to those of the elders, who, 
whether . a higher official appointment, or by agreement 
amongst the elders themselves, not only ruled, and ruled 
well, but labored also in. the word and doctrine; just as on 
the very same principle it might be sail, that double hona 
was still more empbatically due to such elders of the 
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bishop, and under his direction, there might be de- 
veloped the richest abundance of spiritual gifts, 
which were not confined to office (1 Cor. xiv. 26-32) 
The mode of election, finally, is not yet constitution- 
ally regulated. Roos: There was at that time no 
disputing about the right of patronage.—If the 
Apostle requires that a bishop must have a good 
report even of them which are without,(1 Tim, iii, 
7), so much the less, certainly, would presidents have 
been forced on a church, in whom it had no confi- 
dence. The Apostles could allow the churches large 
scope, for they could trust them, that they yielded 
themselves to the guidance of Christ’s Spirit. But 
where this prerequisite should not exist, to think of 
helping the Church by committing to the congrega- 
tions comprehensive rights of government—this were 
@ proceeding for which there could, at least, be no 
appeal to the Apostles. It is certain that the Apos- 
tles would have laid hands on no one of whom they 
had known: He stands not in our doctrine, which 
we have received from the Lord (comp, Acts ii. 42 ; 
1 Tim, v. 22). 

2. (Vv. 18-15.) Respect for the presidents is 
connected with the peace of the church; and, on the 
other hand, peace relieves for them the burden of 
office. Peaceableness, however, must not be a cor- 
rupt allowance of all disorder. A true keeping of 
the peace does not exclude, but includes, discipline. 
It is a morbid symptom of our time, that it can so 
little endure discipline. It is true that to administer 
it in a proper way is a delicate matter, requiring both 
inwardly and outwardly much wisdom, love, patience, 
and self-denial. But it is none the less a false lenity 
and a criminal selfishness, listlessly to allow others, 
who are intrusted to us, to go to ruin. If a man is 
willing, not merely to deliver lordly admonitions to 
others, but to begin with the beam in his own eye, 
and also not to sin against his brother by neglecting 
to admonish him (Lev. xix. 17; Ezek. iii. 17 sqq.), 
but to warn him at whatever risk of suffering for it, 
he can in this way maintain peace even amidst the 
assaults of enemies. 

3. (Vv. 16-18.) The gospel produces no joyless 
sullenness, but true joy for all people (Luke ii. 10), 
in hope (Rom. xii. 12), in the Holy Ghost (Rom. xiv. 
17), in the Lord (Phil. iv. 1 [4]). When vexed 
with temptations, we cannot, indeed, feel it as joy, 
but we should so account it (James i. 2). Whatever 
oceasion of sadness'is contained in affliction (ch. 
i—iii.), it nevertheless promotes our salvation; and 
the man who not merely seeks, but has the Lord, in 
him is the fulness of joy (John xv. 11; xvi. 24; 
xvii. 13), Prayer is the means to this end. From 
fear of mechanism in prayer, some would regard 
merely its free spirit. But the likely result of that 
is a yielding to hindrances. Weare not so free from 
corruption, that we should be able to leave the mat- 
ter to our inclination. Practice, when attended to 
not as a legal penalty, but in hearty fidelity, awakens 
the right disposition; only in this way can one 
xoupés assist another, so that the intervening xpdvos 
shall be filled with the spirit of prayer, and prayer 
become the keynote of the soul. Pwrrag.: Si jugiter 
non potes lingwa, tamen corde, Who acts thus? 
who not? why not? Comp. Luke xviii. 1; Rom. 


Church Catholic, as discharged also apostolic functions 
(1 Pet. v. 1). The other text, 1 Tim. iii. 2, when taken in 
connection with all the texts which demonstrate the iden- 
tity of the bishop and _ presbyter, can prove nothing more 
than that at this period the former title was confined to the 
teaching presbyters.—J. L.] 





xii. 12; Eph. vi, 18. If, for the quickening of de 
votion, the Apostle counsels us to give thanks, it ig 
but the other side of the same truth, when the coun- 
sel of an experienced Christian was: Still repent? 
for that only is true thanksgiving, which confesses: 
Of Thy favor I am not worthy; and that only true 
repentance, which utters itself in thanksgiving, that 
God is nevertheless our God. 

4, (Vv. 19-22.) It is a real trial of the spirit, the 
way in which a man treats the manifestations of 
spiritual gifts, and also their excesses, How easily 
do we fall either into a temper of undue exe:tement,. 
whereby the limits of propriety and discretion are 
broken through, or, in opposition to this, into an un- 
easy or haughty, cold distrust of everything unusual ! 
In movements of the stronger sort there is, indeed, 
an element of discomfort, disturbance, offence ; they 
contain a presumption of abandoning the cominon 
track, and the danger is imminent, that with con- 
fused or even impure minds every path of order may 
be despised, and that what began in the Spirit may 
find its sad end in the flesh, By word and example 
the Apostle shows us, that we are neither blindly to 
assent to everything, nor suspiciously to reject every-. 
thing. Quench not the Spirit. What is really spirit, 
should develop itself in a free and living way. The 
only thing required is, that it stand the proof that it 
is really spirit from the Spirit of God. In that case, 
though it may be strange and troublesome to the 
world, a spiritual man confesses it. It is owing to 
the narrowness of our hearts, that we are so annoyed 
by whatever is not according to our way. On the 
other hand, there may be a large-heartedness that 
neglects to try whether something is of Divine qual- 
ity, and that perhaps just while a false appeal is 
made to the apostolic word: Prove all things. On 
this point Ringer has already remarked, that that 
has come to be a huntsman’s halloo, as if in every 
heap of rubbish we must look for pearls, When, 
for example, one asks us to inquire whether there is 
not more truth in the Chinese religion than in the 
Christian, that has nothing at all to do with the word 
of the Apostle. According to this, as according to 
that of John (1 John iv. 1), the question is, to try 
the spirits, whether they are of God. But there are 
spirits which are not so; false prophets (2 Thess, 
ii.);  deceivers or deceived; nay, with an honest 
intention erroneous human inferences may be drawn 
from what the Spirit saith (comp. Acts xxi. 4, 11-14), 
There is really nowhere a formula, in which a man 
can comfortably rest. The matter must therefore be 
tried; but how? The great thing is to try by the 
right test, and not mere cavils and idle talk. Even 
in the things of this world it is folly to criticise aught 
without knowledge; much more, then, in Divine 
things. There we must be sure that we actually 
have the Divine rule. Even entrance into the faith 
does not take place blindly and without proof (John 
vii. 17); the knowledge, that the gospel is what our 
deepest necessity requires, admits of systematic de- 
velopment as a branch of apologetic science. But 
here Paul speaks of a trial, where a standing within 
the evangelical faith is already presupposed, and the 
question now is, whether this or that novelty is in 
accordance therewith, On what assurance of the 
truth the Apostle himself proceeds is shown by Gal, 
i. 8. A trial, therefore, in the Apostle’s sense pro- 
ceeds on the certainty of the fundamental apostolic 
truth, Even De Werte does not claim, that the 
rationalistic first principle, as to natural reason being 
the judge of Divine revelation, is to be derived from 
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pur passage. For, 1, he says that the object of the 
trial is not revelation itself, but its reproduction, 
application, appropriation by those Christianly in- 
spired; and, 2%. that the rule is not to be the ration- 
alistic reason (that unknown 2), but the Christian 
rvedua; a legitimate trial requiring faith asa pre- 
requisite. But then Dm Werre himself again in 
some measure introduces rationalism, when he says, 
1. that in Scripture we have simply the apostolic 
reproduction of the original revelation (as if the 
latter were not thus reduced to an 2 /), and, 2. that 
man carries in himself the germ of the mvevua, the 
reason, which, indeed, is first unbound and unfolded 
through Christ ; Christians, consequently, would have 
to test by means of the Christian consciousness awak- 
ened in them, with the Christianly enlightened rea- 
son. But Christian consciousness is too weak an 
expression for the avedua according to the sense of 
Scripture. For this supposes, not merely illumina- 
tion, but regeneration, and so a real, practical pro- 
cess of sanctification in submission to the word. At 
all events, we attain to the mvedua in quite another 
way than that of criticism. Whoever has received 
it, bears in himself the witness that the Spirit is 
truth, and that this spiritual life is attained in no 
other way than from this source. Comp. Gzss, Das 
Zeugniss des Heil. Geistes in the Apologetische Bei- 
trdge of Guss and RiacenBacu, Basel, 1863. Hence 
follows the right treatment of the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit in different directions. The prophetic 
element, awakenings amongst the people, and such 
like, should not, alongside of the regular ministry, 
be despised, or suppressed, but tested, and held to a 
steady sobriety. And so, on the other hand, with 
regard to the gift of yv@ors, a profounder scientific 
research and knowledge, against which there easily 
arises in excited circles a spirit of contempt and dis 
trust. The gospel, however, is no dead letter, but 
itself invites to ever-new labor of thought. Nor is 
ithe right of examination limited to teachers, or even 
tto a council of bishops, According to 1 Cor, xii. 10 
the didkpiots mvevudrwy is a peculiar charism, a kind 
of receptive prophesying, incapable, therefore, of 
producing, but of inestimable value as a sound coun- 
tterpoise to possible irregularities; a mark of the 
érokAnpla of an apostolic church, This gift must 
show itself by its connection with the truth of God; 
‘only one in whom God’s word is a living, sanctifying 
\power gives evidence of the ability to test; and it is 
‘shen a spiritual labor of no slight character, nor to 
ibe reached through external regulation. To train 
tthe laity to a Christian self-dependence is the aim of 
a truly evangelical ministry. Where that gift is 
present, there is possible a wise, confident treatment 
of intelleetual and spiritual movements; people then 
stop saying to one another what the Wiirtemberg 
superintendent Wrper heard from the peasant 
Micuar, Hann: ‘‘ How comes it that our parsons 
are always preaching that men ought to be convert- 
ed, and, when one is converted, they cannot bear 
it?” to which, after being silent for some time, he 
replied, ‘‘God knows he is right!” None the less 
mindful, however, are we still of the truth, that it is 
not everything claiming to be Divine that is so; as 
the lady Von Kriprener confessed on her death- 
bed: ‘‘ Often have I taken for the voice of God 
what was nothing but the fruit of my fancy and my 
cae Yet she was able to add: ‘“* What good I 
\bave done will remain; what evil I have done, God’s 
‘mercy will blot out.” 

5, (Vv. 28, 24.) Leace is here properly to be 
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ing of life in the strength of the atonement. With 
this agrees also the opposite, confusion (1 Cor. x-v. 
33). This peace alone makes joy possible even in 
suffering, and thanksgiving even in distress and 
affliction. But God alone brings us to the enjoys 
ment of a true peace, not only with one another (v. 
18), but first in and with Himself. This comes to 
pass through an all-pervading sanctification, Spirit 
and soul—the two designations may be used indiffers 
ently, when the question is not about diversity of 
functions, but solely about the one and the same 
substance; thus yuyf stands with o@ua, Matt. x. 
28; and.again mveiua with o&ua, 1 Cor. vii. 34 
(whereas here the point is, not simply the preserva- 
tion of life, but sanctification and the service of 
God); mvedua with odpt (1 Pet. iii, 18,19; 2 Cor. 
vii. 1) denotes the two ruling principles, But where 
the exact testing and sifting of the motives of action 
are spoken of, whether they proceed from above or 
from beneath, there it is said that the word of God, 
as a two-edged sword, pierces to the dividing asuns 
der of soul and spirit (Heb. iv. 12), And so here 
the discourse regards the sanctifying and keeping of 
all man’s functions, For the spirit cannot truly 
serve God, if soul and body continue in their natu- 
ral state of estrangement from the life that is of 
God, but they too must (slowly, gradually, with con- 
flict and trial, with daily mortifying of the odpé, ana 
yet with carefulness for the c@ua) be drawn into the 
sanctifying process, and that must be inwrought into 
them. Otherwise our reason apologizes for sin; it 
savoreth not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men; the conscience is lulled to sleep; 
the emotions and feelings of the soul sway up and 
down; the body is allowed to go unchecked in its 
wants and impulses. The whole must be changed. 
Very well Von Grrtacu: The spirit of man is sane- 
tified and kept, when God’s Spirit dwells in it and 
rules it; the soul is sanctified, when the Divinely 
sanctified spirit controls it, when all its feelings, all 
its longings and strivings, however necessary to the 
maintenance in man of his proper life, and to the 
exertion thereby of an influence also on the world 
around, are yet perfectly subordinated ta God and 
the spirit. The body is sanctified, when its instincts 
and wants are ruled and regulated by the spirit 
through the soul, and its members are made alto- 
gether instruments of holiness. It might seem as if 
in the sanctification of the spirit the sanctification of 
the soul and the body were already included. But 
it is of importance that the latter also is mentioned 
here and frequently, to guard us against the danger. 
ous error, that possibly the spirit might serve God, 
whilst the soul and the body persist in serving sin,.— 
The Apostle here, as throughout the entire Epistle 
(ch. i. 105 ii, 193 iii, 133 iv. 15), directs our view 
toward the coming of the Lord. Then only will the 
true judgment be held, as never once before the pri- 
vate conscience (1 Cor. iv. 3-5), 

No peace, therefore, with sin! Jn order to our 
standing in that judgment, we need to place our res 
liance not on ourselves, but solely on the faithfulness 
of God. Having begun His work in us, He will also 
perfect it (Phil. i. 6; 1 Cor. i.9; x. 13; 1 Pet. i, 5). 
Human exhortations and resolutions, necessary aa 
they are, and though an emanation from God’s faith- 
fulness, an instrument in His hand, an occasion of 
growth in a varied experience, yet do not carry 


taken in its fulness of meaning, Hebr. 


CHAPTER V. 12-24. 
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‘Within themselves the guarantee of success. Only 
that which the grace of God supplies is a pledge of 
the greater gift; He will not forsake His own work. 
This alone secures for us the possibility of reaching 
perfection. Am I already holy? perfectly holy? 
who would dare to make such an assertion, in pres- 
ence of Phil. iii, 12; James iii. 2; 1 John i, 8-10? 
and still we are not at liberty to indulge ourselves in 
a comfortable repose. Certainly the last text shows 
us, how little 1 John iii. 9 is to be explained in the 
sense of a frightfully erroneous perfectionism. Even 
the maturest Christians, when dying, draw their com- 
fort from the thought, not how holy they are, but 
that they are in Christ. The holiness of the Saviour 
covers their sins and imperfections. But this new 
garment consumes the old man, Faith, which, ap- 
prehended by Christ, apprehends Christ [Phil. iii. 
12], is no idle amusement of vain hopes, but a going 
forth out of ourselves, and a casting of ourselves 
witb all our powers on Christ, To be kept in Christ 
with spirit, soul, and body, that is to be kept indeed. 
The man who stands there is not yet, it is true, per- 
fectly holy, but that is the point, nevertheless, toward 
which he will strive heartily. Such is the evangeli- 
cal doctrine of perfection, On the certainty of sal- 
vation, comp. the Apolog. Beitrdge of Gzss and Ric- 
GENBACH, pp. 230-233, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vv. 12, 13. Heusxer: Paul beseeches. A sen- 
timent of cordial esteem and gratitude is something 
so tender, that it does not at all admit of the co- 
ercion of a command; especially esteem for our 
teachers,—Berlenburger Bibel: What the Holy Spirit 
might command, for that He beseeches and im- 
plores.—The same: Know them; that it may not 
be said: They knew nothing of Joseph.— Who labor 
amongst (or on) you ; Lwinait: Non enim est otian- 
dum, non stertendum. Et labor arduus est, predi- 
care verbum Dei.—Catvin: From the number of 
masters must be excluded all slow bellies [Tit. i. 
12].—Berlenburger Bibel: Teachers are not called 
to laziness, nor yet to an animal (mere outward bod- 
ily) activity. Spiritual labor is the soul’s earnest 
painstaking, wrestling, and searching, not only for 
one’s self, but for others; a laboring in prayer and 
patience (comp. 2 Cor. xi.; also Col. i, 29; ii. 1; 
Gal. iv. 19).—Hevupner: Teachers desire to make 
something of men; this labor is a great thing; but 
#t is not always recognized as such.-To choose labor- 
ing for souls as one’s exclusive calling is a service 
that requires effort, and in which at the same time 
the heart of faithful labor shuns admeasurement,— 
Carvin: It is not in vain that these marks are 
noted ; by them believers are to distinguish the true 
pastors.—Curysosrom has already very unapostolic 
effusions on ill-will towards the priests, through 
whom alone we receive admission tu the kingdom of 
heaven and its tremendis mysteriis—HEUBNER: To 
misapprehend those who wish us well, and to frus- 
trate their labor, brings us sensible damage.—Berl. 
Bib.: The labor divided into presiding and exhort- 
ing.—If thou observest defects in the presidents, do 
not withdraw from them thy loving intercession,— 
To preside is not to domineer (1 Pet. v. 3; 2 Cor. i. 
24).—The same: To preside is to lead the way, not 
haughtily to tyrannize.—A legitimate presidency is 
exercised in the Lord, therefore not in one’s own 
name, Jt is subject to the trial of spirits. 





But the | 
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presidents are not merely the mouths by which the 
church speaks; they serve the church as belonging 
to Christ; they serve Christ in it—Admonition ix 
not the pleasantest duty, but the severest.— Zhe 
same: Presidents must learn to have zeal with 
knowledge, to correct with wisdom, to rebuke in 
love-—Zhe same: Exhortation includes all Divine 
methods of admonition, encouragement, excitation. 
It is the particular application of the word to this 
and that person ; not merely publicly, but in private, 

Hevsxer: The love of an honest teacher has na 
price; only warm love is its worthy reward. 

DiepricH; Quarrels and divisions easily occur, 
when the preacher’s office is not honored.—On the 
other hand, where there is a tendency to strife, there 
the warnings of the presidents are disregarded,—. 
[Vauaaan: Subordination is peace—J. L.] 

{[M. Henry: Ministers should rather mind the 
work and duty they are called to, than affect vener> 
able and honorable names they may be called by.<= 
J. L. 

eee Christian liberty not an anarchy. 
All Church organization finds its warrant, vitality 
and blessing in Christ. The whole relation of pastor 
and people grows out of their joint relation to Him, 
—-Turerscx: The Church, although composed of 
members who are all called to be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, has yet been from the beginning not 
mere Spirit, but the very Body of Christ, in which 
every part has that place and duty which have been 
assigned to it by God, and no other. The Church is 
the most perfect of all organizations, and Christianity 
the completion of all ordinances.—J. L. 

V. 14, Hevusyer: It is the duty of all to further 
the teacher’s work, and to take part in his cares.—- 
Rizcer: There is nothing more unhandsome, than 
when one will be everything, and is afraid of missing 
aught through the co-operation of others; whatever 
God grants to another to perform, that we ought to 
enjoy as really a common good.—Zwincit: It is the 
duty of all to exhort one another, and so much the 
less to be displeased, when others perform it.—By 
no means should we leave exhortation to teachers, 
and ourselves maintain a sluggish peace. It is not 
to maintain peace, when no one dares to say aught, 
and no one allows aught to be said to him. True 
peace exists only where the truth sanctifies all_— 
Every one is known by his neighbors better than by 
his minister, from whom much is concealed, 

Carvin: Remedia morbis sunt accommodanda.— 
Heuser: It is truly a Christ-like work [cin wahres 
Jesuswerk], to interest one’s self in souls for which 
others regard labor as lost. Rude persons, who will 
submit to no order, need earnest correction, reproofs, 
challenges ; faint-hearted ones, the class opposite to 
the rude, despondent, never satisfied with therne 
selves, need comfort; the weak, failing often, doing 
their part imperfectly, need help and support; every 
man needs patience, because every man has some- 
thing about him that others find troublesome and 
repugnant.—The sooner exhortation is given, the 
easier it goes.—To comfort may prove wearisome, 
especially when what is desired is not the evangelical 
comfort, to be still under the hand of God.—Cat- 
vin: When with one or two attempts at consolation 
we do not reach our end, we easily become annoyed. 
—Berl, Bib.: We must not take on airs with the 
lowly, but put ourselves on their level.—Those weak 
in understanding, faith, love, inclination to holiness, 
we must so much the less abandon to themselves, 
Patience is not indifference, for it endures what if 
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recognizes as evil; therefore ix it a grace, to be able 
to be patient (1 Pet. ii, 19).* Impatience is weak- 
ness.—Srarke: This Divine disposition (to be slow 
to wrath) we too should have in ourselves; as a fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22).—Every Christian has yet 
his faults; what is there in me that others have to 
bear (Eph. iv. 82)? Let us therefore exercise pa- 
tience towards the members of our family, and not 
merely towards strangers; towards those in a hum- 
ble position, and not merely towards the eminent, 

V. 15. Heusywr: It is the duty of Christians to 
maintain the spirit of love in the Church, and de- 
stroy all seeds of bitterness.—Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, is a principle of Divine justice; but selfish- 
ness would execute it in an arbitrary style-—SrarKE: 
To requite good with evil is devilish ; to requite evil 
with evil is heathenish; to requite goed with good 
is commendable; to requite evil with good is Chris- 
tian —Curysostom: What harm can be done to the 
man, who is able even to requite evil with good? 
Whereas the bee, along with its sting, parts with its 
life.-—Abigail knew how to warn David. Zinzen- 
dorf said, that his chief aim was to love those who 
injured him. 

Vv. 12-15. Srockmeyer: The Apostle is con- 
cerned, about two things, that there be mutual ex- 
hortation, and that peace be maintained. Both are 
important; both must go hand in hand, Neither 
should be a hindrance in the way of the other. The 
one can prosper only when the other does; and the 
welfare of the Church, only when both are duly re- 
garded. 

V. 16. Hrusyrr: The Christian is always under 
the cross, and always in joy. Christianity the way 
to true gladness. But the gladness of a Christian is 
inward, deep, silent. And the path to this gladness 
lies only through sorrow. Res severa verum gau- 
diwn.—There is much sorrow in the world; but it is 
only true mourning that is blessed (Matt. v. 4). The 
work of God’s grace is the most glorious that can 
gladden the heart of man. Joy likewise belongs to 
the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22)—Rizerr: We 
may even be assailed by a variety of fortune; only 
the foundation of hope, as the proper source of 
Christian joyousness, should under all changes re- 
main the same.—Berl. Bib.: Many suppose that 
there is not in the world a more wretched, unhappy 
man than a true Christian ; in this way the devil dis- 
heartens people.—But prayerful joy alone is true 
joy.—[Barrow’s Sermon on this text opens thus: 
“ Rejoice evermore! QO good Apostle, how accept- 
able rules dost thou prescribe! O gracious God, 
how gracious laws dost Thou impose !””—See also a 
Sermon, by Dr. Donne, and four by Dr. Gatz.— 
J. L, 

7 17. Zwineii: True prayer is the lifting of 
the heart to God, not empty, wordy babble.—Lu- 
tHrR, in SrarKe; The whole life of a genuine Chris- 
tian. goes on continually in prayer. For, though he 
is not constantly moving his lips or multiplying 
words, yet the heart, like the artery and heart in the 
body, goes on beating unceasingly with sighs, and 
the more that blows, vexation, and distress become 
severely afflictive and urgent, with so much the 
greater force does this sighing and praying proceed, 
even orally, so that you can as little find a Christian 
without prayer as a living man without a pulse, 
which stands never still, though the man is sleeping 
or (1 ing something else, and he is not aware of it— 
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Ringer; To pray without growing weary, without 
yielding to hindrances, without despairing of the 
salvaiion of God, is to pray without ceasing. All 
sayings of Scripture must be reduced to practice als« 
in that Spirit by whom they were uttered; under 
whose auspices we never take aim too high, nor is 
any indulgence given to the sluggishness of the 
flesh When you do not at once receive the thing 
prayed for, do not therefore give over; hold on 
(Rom, xii, 12).—Berl. Bib.: Four great hindrances 
to prayer: 1, too much outward business uncom. 
manded by God; 2. too little subduing of the body; 
8. too little privacy; 4. too great slothfulness.— Zhe 
same: If thou wouldst not cease to pray, cease not 
to desire. The fervor of love is the ery of the heart. 
[ AUGUSTINE, as quoted by WorpsworrH: Continuous 
desire is continuous prayer. If you cease to desire, 
you are dumb, you have ceased to pray.—J. L.J]— 
Kunpie (in the Erfahrungen am Kranken- und 
Sterbebette, p. 218) does not allow the validity of the 
complaint: I cannot pray; as you have complained 
thus to me, a man, you can just as certainly sigh to 
God, and say: Alas, O God, I can no longer pray. 
and so you are already engaged in prayer.—[See two 
Sermons by Barrow on this verse.—J. L.] 

V.18. That man is very unthankful to God, te 
whom the righteousness of Christ and the hope of 
eternal life are not of so much consequence, that he 
can rejoice in che midst of sorrow. Thanksgiving is 
a bridle on our desires, We are indeed permitted 
to pray earnestly, yet so that God’s will be dearer to 
us than our own.—Rizcer: One finds always occa- 
sion for thanksgiving, when we learn to understand 
how even that which seems adverse is thus well 
arranged for the quelling of the flesh and its dispo- 
sition, and for the relief of the Spirit— Berl. Bib. : 
The best thanksgiving is expressed in obedience, so 
that we again present to Him all that we have re- 
ceived from Him.—Curysostom: Hast thou suffered 
some evil thing? Why, if thou dost so choose, 
there is nothing evil in it. Give God thanks, and 
then it is changed into a blessing. With Curysos- 
TOM it was an axiom: There is bul one calamity, sin, 
And after many sorrows he died with the words: 
God be praised for everything! [Sdta 7h OcG 
mdvrey evexev.|—To the thankful there is ever im- 
parted an increase of blessing, Ps. 1. 23.* [A beau. 
tiful hymn on this verse by Mrs. Mera Hevsser, see 
in Scnarr’s German Hymn-Book, Philad. 1859, 
No. 80.] 

Vv. 16-18. Srocxmnyer: In what way may we 
attain to the ability of complying with the summons 
to be always joyful? The will of God is first of all, 
that thou too shouldst be in Christ. Then hast thou 
God for thy Father; then is thy whole life in God 
and with God, with a heart that ever prays, that is, 
is ever directed toward God. Then art thou joyful 
in God (Ps. Ixxiii. 25 sqq.), though not always trie 
umphing aloud. When in the very depths of the 
soul is a still unreconciled conscience, no man can 
be truly glad; but let the peace of God dwell in the 
heart’s depths, and it is possible for thee, as a child 
of God, to weep as if thou wept not—to be sorrow- 
ful, and yet always rejoicing, 2. But how shall wa 
attain to this sure and constant communion through_ 
Christ with God? There are very many interrup- 
tions to the course of our prayers; pleasure and sor 


* According to Lurner’s version: “ Wer Dank opfert, 
der preiset mich ; und da ist der Weg, dass ich ihm zeige dat 
Heil Gottes.’—J. L.) 
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tow find us often unprepared, Now even that must 
incite us to prayer, and also to thanksgiving, If 
still unable to give thanks for everything, we may 
nevertheless zn all things, at least for the earlier 
blessings already received; not as if all that was to 
go for nothing; till we learn also to give thanks 
even for chastisement itself. But especially is that, 
which God in Christ has done in thee, worthy of the 
loftiest praise. To be still uncertain as to our gra- 
cious state is a heart-trouble, sorer than all suffering. 
Whereas to have found mercy makes temporal afflic- 
tions light. We perceive also how little salutary 
would be a time of undisturbed prosperity, in which 
the heart would become corrupted and ever more 
greedy. Not till sin and infirmity lie wholly behind 
us, will our whole life be everlasting devotion and 
unspeakable joy.—Comp. Pau. GerHarpr’s Hymn, 
Nicht so traurig, nicht so sehr, &e. 

V. 19. SrAnevty: The Holy Spirit in His gra- 
cious workings is quenched by the pious against their 
will through carelessness, so that the light of joy and 
strength declines in them, and they have to rekindle 
it with ardent sighs; but the ungodly suppress the 
Holy Spirit’s knocking by wanton resistance.—Berl. 
Bib. : Check the power of the Spirit neither in your- 
selves nor in others. By dissipation amongst vani- 
ties we quench the Spirit in ourselves. We should 
always resist ourselves rather than others,—Rieeer : 
In things of the Spirit we do not exercise as much 
reasonableness as in the affairs of civil life, where we 
know how to turn to ase the gifts and intelligence 
of every citizen; whilst in spiritual things, on ac- 
eount of the apprehended abuse, we attempt an utter 
extinction.—Von Gertacn: One main cause of the 
decay of our Church is, that the activity of the laity, 
the manifestation of the gifts vouchsafed to them for 
the common advantage, has no regular sphere of 
operation (comp. 1 Cor. xiv.).—There the life is con- 
tracted and withered. 

V. 20. Heusyer: Prophesyings are, strictly 
speaking, considered by the Christian; he is not a 
sceptic, nor an unbeliever, but neither is he credu- 
Jous.—Prophets appear even along with the written 
word; only not in opposition to it; they are rather 
these in whom the word becomes living, and through 
them also for others. The Reformers were the 
prophets of their century; Spexer one of those of 
the century that followed. Nor was there wanting 
to them also the stamp of the hatred which they had 
to endure (Matt. v. 11, 12).—Berl. Bib.: We should 
duly regard the manner in which God works won- 
drously even in novices, and give the glory to Him 
alone. . 

[On vv. 16-20 Bishop Bzvertpee has Brief 
Notes, and a Sermon on v. 18.—J. L.] 

V. 21. Zwinert: Prove all things; that holds 
good of things that are still doubtful, and respecting 
which the judgment is still unsettled.—Ber/. Bib. : 
It is one thing, to prove; another, to destroy. For 
the trial there is needed the Spirit of God, and a 
humble mind, that will bend and bow.—Whatever 
novelty presents itself is to be proved by the already 
authenticated gospel. We are required to discern, 
not only ungodly spirits, but likewise human admix- 
tures with the truth. We are to allow ourselves to 
be proved by the Spirit of God (Ps. exxxix.), Hu- 
man reason judges differently in different individu- 
als, go long as we are unenlightened (1 Cor. ii, 14); 
the Apostle’s exhortation is directed to such as 
stood in the faith, 
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do the Apostles recommend! And how contempti 
ble in their view is a blind and implicit faith !—- 
WatrrLaNnp’s Sermon on this verse: I. Care and 
discretion in choosing ; IL Firmness and steadiness 
in retaining.—J. L, 

V. 22. Verum index sui et falsi.—HewrLpere 
Catecnism, Quest. 114: (We should) with earnest 
purpose begin to live, not only according to some, 
but all, the commandments of God.—SrockmEyxr ; 
Shun evil of every kind, even when there is no in. 
tention of evil; when it is not a lie, but an errors 
even when it is found in an otherwise well-enlight- 
ened, respectable, beloved person; even when it ia 
proposed in connection with what is true and good; 
even when it has much that is plausible and attract. 
ive. Whatever conflicts with the word of God ia 


“of evil, let it seem never so obvious, 


V. 23. Without peace no sanctification [Giap 
Nock: God is first the God of peace, betore He 3 
the God of sanctification.—J. L.], without sanctifica- 
tion no peace.—RixceR: Man can indeed do noth- 
ing without God; but God also will do nothing with- 
out man, and the proof of his obedience at every 
step.—Starke: Blessed the man, to whom God is a 
God of peace in Christ, and not a God of vengeane 
out of Christ.*—The God of peace has thoughts of 
peace toward us.—RieGer: Peace with God is first 
of all the atonement, effected on the cross by the 
blood of Jesus, and received by us in faith. But 
here the idea is still broader, and embraces likewise 
everything whereby God holds us in subjection to 
Himself, so that all striving and cavilling against 
God ceases, and on the contrary everything in man 
submits itself contentedly under God, passes under 
the easy yoke of Christ, is kept hy a cheerful and 
willing spirit to a joyful life according to the will of 
God, and so peace with God and in God rules in the 
heart. This God of peace, drawing us thus entirely 
to Himself, by the very same means sanctifies us, 
For truly our sanctification is the willing and con- 
tented surrender to God, to His will and service, and 
cleaving to Him forever.—This requires on our side 
pursuit and effort, but in the strength which God fur. 
nishes (Phil. ii, 12 sq.). Therefore, no peace with 
sin, not even with any favorite sin; entire sanctifica- 
tion is the aim.—Berl. Bib.: By the fall we are 
wholly corrupted; the sanctifying process would 
take possession of us wholly. Presently we are 
afraid that we may become too holy.—[ Bishop Wit- 
SON: spirit, sowl, body. All these have been defiled, 
and all must be regenerated.—J. L.] 

V. 24. Benert: In this brief word is contained 
the sum of all consolation. —Berl. Bib.: We must 
not rest in the best of rules, but betake ourselves to 
God Himself. Otherwise an idolatry grows out of 
the rules. 

[VaucHan: God not only speaks, but will do, 
With Him words are never disjoimed from deeds, 
nor promises from their performance.—J. L.] 

Vy. 28, 24. Srockmeyer: From the Apostle’s 
benediction, as earnest as it is comforting, we may 
see that the question concerns a thorough sanctifica- 
tion; 1. What is it? Not a superficial transforma. 
tion here and there, but a renovation of our entire 
nature; 2, Why is it so highly necessary? Because 
that will be the subject of inquiry and judginent on 


* (It is a still more serious thought, that as the God ot 
vengeance, no less than as the God of peace. God is im 
Christ; John y. 22; Acts xvii. 31; Rev. xix. 11-21; %e.- 


[Bison : What a glorious freedom of thought | J. L.] 
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the day of judgment and decision of our eternal | What reason had the Apostle to pray for a perfect 
destiny ; 3. How is it possible? Not in our own| preservation of those elements (soul, body, and 
strength; nor are we referred to ourselves, where we | spirit), unless he knew the reunion of all three, and 
should find only weakness and corruption, but to the | that there is one salvation for them all? They will 
steadfast, gracious will, and the thoughts of peace, | be perfect, who present all three blameless to God.— 
of Almighty God.—[Irenaus, in WorpswortsH: | J. L.} 














Wie 
Conclusion of the Epistle with Salutation and Benediction. 
Cu. V. 25-28. 


25, 26,27 Brethren, pray for us. Greet all the brethren with a holy kiss. 1 
charge [adjure]’ you by the Lord, that this [the, rjv] epistle be read unto all 
26 the holy’ brethren. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.’ 


1 Y. 27.—A. B. D.1 E. évopxigw [found nowhere else]; Sin. and most others, épxi¢w, which is, indeed, more common 
in the New Testament [Mark vy. 7; Acts xix. 13;—the only other instances], and therefore, perhaps, in the present 
instance merely a correction. [Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott edit évopx.—Nearly all versions and commenta- 
ries give the full force of the Greek verb, as E. V. does in the other instances, and here in the margin.—J. L.] 

2 V. 27.—ayious is wanting in B. D. BE. F. G. and in Sin. primé manu; but is found in A. K. L., Sin. secwndé manu, 
and in most oi the versions. De Wette is probably right in holding, that it was omitted as being unusual and apparently 
superfluous, rather than it was added ; it is found also at Heb. ili.1. [It is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford. 
Riggenbach brackets it in his version.—J. L.] 

3 V. 28.—duyv at the close is wanting in B. D.1 F. G.; most of the authorities have it, and so Sin. [The critica, 
editors generally omit it ; Riggenbach brackets.—J. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | ceived and read in public by the presidents, requires 
them, first of all, to salute and kiss all the brethren 
in the Apostle’s name. Ewatp even asserts that vv. 
| 25-27, beginning so abruptly, were plainly added by 
brackets.—J. L.]). The closing words are concise | Paul in his own hand for the authentication of the 
and hearty. First, he solicits intercession in behalf | letter, according to 2 Thess. iii. 17 (in pursuance of 
of his apostolic calling; this he frequently does, lay- the untenable hypothesis, that our First Epistle was 
ing stress upon it, and humbly suing for it (2 Thess, rather the Second); and that these words, accord- 
ili. 1; Rom. xv. 80; Col. iv. 3; Eph. vi. 18, 19; , ingly, were intended first for the presidents; Timo- 
Phile, 22).* Brnexx notes that in the Epistle to thy having probably informed him that our Second 
the Galatians and in the First to the Corinthians he Epistle (which was rather the First) had not been 
does not do so, because he was there compelled to duly read in publie before the assembled church, 
admonish his readers with fatherly severity.+ But even the appeal to 8 John 9 has no power to lift 
2. (V. 26.) Greet all the brethren with a all this out of the category of utterly groundless 
holy kiss; $/anuo, a love-token (Rom. xvi. 16; hypotheses. In opposition to it Hormann properly 
1 Cor. xvi, 20; 2 Cor, xiii. 12); oiAnua aydarns reminds us, that the invitation in v. 25 is addressed 
(1 Pet. v. 14); in the Latin Fathers, and first Ter- to al/ the Thessalonians, and therefore also the next 
tullian, osewlum pacis [signaculum pacis.—J. L.], v.26; hence: Deliver my salutation (in connection 
also simply pax, The kiss, a general mark of salu- with the holy kiss) to all the brethren—this the Thes- 
tation, especially in the Kast, was here to be hal- salonians did collectively, when on hearing these 
lowed as an expression of brotherly love, and of the; words they kissed one another, 
common joy in the Lord. It had its place especially 3. (V. 27.) I adjure you, &.; dpxi(w or évop- 
after prayer, and before taking the Holy Supper, &c. | «f(w has also a different construction from the pres. 
According to Tertullian it was omitted on Good Fri-| ent, but here it is construed with two accusatives, 
day (on account of the kiss of Judas), Later eccle- | one of the human person addressed, and another of 
siastical rules (with a view particularly to cutting off] the Divine Person by whom the adjuration takes 
every pretext for heathen calumnies) insisted that | place (comp. Acts xix. 18); rbv kUpioy affording an 
enly men should kiss men, and women women. The | indirect proof of the divinity of Christ [Deut. vi, 
custom remained till the middle ages, and it still| 18; Is. lxv. 16; Matt. xxvi. 63.—J. L.]. What fol- 
prevails in the Hast at Easter (comp. Aveusti, Hand-| lows might mean: that the Epistle be read by all 
buch der chr, Archéol., II. p. 718 sqq.). Because in | (dative after the passive); but better: that it be 
the other Pauline passages it is said: éomdcacSe | read to (before) all, including also those who could 
GAAHAovs, but here: rods adeApods advras, De | not read; also before women and children ; omnibus 
Werre and Linemann infer that the Epistle, re-| awsewltantibus (Bunent). Not: acknowledged ag 
genuine ; which is against the usage, and equally at 
variance with the state of the case, the Second Epis. 
iComiy. y) oes ill; Be 3, Heb. xiii. 18.—J, L.] | tle having first to speak of spurious Epistles. Before 
ikonicoGn tue Epic tor oes pes pata pice | all the brethren, to wit, in Thessalonica ; not abroad 
cause Paul addressed them as his sons, or because he could | 2 Macedonia generally (BeneEt [Worpsworri] ) 
aiready count on having ‘heir intercession.—J. L.] for that must have been expressed. But why this 


1, (V. 25.) Brethren, pray for us (ka) zepl, 
B. D.1, is unsuitable [LacuMann inserts the cai in 
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argent, solemn adjuration? For in the supposition, 
that we need not take the strong expression so 
strictly [Jowxrr], we dare just as little acquiesce in 
this instance as at 1 Cor. viii, 18 and Rom, ix. 38. 
Everywhere the Apostle has his good reason for 
speaking so. Already Turoporer and then Ots- 
HAUSEN conjecture that there was a slight feeling of 
distrust that the presidents might not read the Epis- 
tle to all; Cazvin and Von Grriacn suppose either 
that malevolent, envious persons might suppress the 
letter, or that a false prudence and caution might 
communicate it only to a few. The latter idea is 
more conceivable than the former. But without 
clearer evidence it is scarcely right for us to take up 
a reproach against the presidents. The incidental 
disturbances at Thessalonica really proceeded from 
the ardros, and the most that was to be appre- 
hended was, that all (presidents or others) might not 
have exactly the right tact in dealing with them. It 
is not said: tH éxkAnola (comp. Col. iv. 16), but 
emphatically: to all the brethren; De Wetter: as 
much as to say, that no one should miss the reading, 
Lhere is no foundation for Baur’s statement (Paulus, 
p. 491), that the view of a later period betrays itself, 
according to which the apostolic letters had the au- 
thority of sacred things, to which due reverence was 
to be shown by a repeated reading in public, and 
that Paul himself could never have found it neces- 
sary solemnly to adjure the churches, that they 
should not leave his letters unread. But that he 
does not do at all; only that the Epistle shall not be 
withheld from any one, for this he makes them an- 
swerable before God; and as to a repeated reading 
for the sake of showing honor (a strange idea in 
itself), there is again no mention of it, as the very 
aorist infinitive shows (LinemMann).*—But why, 
then, this urgent exhortation? There is no second 
instante. of it, and to us, with our inexact knowledge 
of the circumstances, it is not perfectly intelligible. 
But, remembering how greatly he longed to see the 
Thessalonians (ch. iii.), we understand thus much, 
that he considers it of high importance that his writ- 
ten exhortations should come straight to all, and 
have their influence on all, in order that no false 
reports may arise from a false reserve ; also that no 
one may be allowed on any pretence to avoid hear- 
ing them, and that generally all discrepancies may 
be at once crushed in the bud. Hormann refers 
to the circumstance, that the Thessalonians, who 
yearned so earnestly for Paul’s personal return, 
might be tempted somewhat to undervalue the writ- 
ten substitute for that; and this he guards against. 
—This passage by no means implies the existence of 
a series of apostolic letters; on the contrary, we 
rather get the impression that writing to churches 
was still a new business for him, and hence his ex- 


* [Aurorp likewise uses this argument from the aorist in 
favor of a single act. But it “must certainly not be 
pressed,” says Evurcorr, ‘‘as this tense in the infinitive, 
especially after verbs of ‘hoping,’ ‘commanding,’ &c., is 
often used in reference not merely to single acts, but to 
what is either timeless . . ., or simply eventual, and depend- 
ent on the action expressed by the finite verb.”—J. L.J 

+ [Exxicorr: *“* We may perhaps fall back on the reason 
hinted by TueoporeT and expanded by recent expositors, 
—that a deep sense of the great spiritual importance of this 
Epistle, not merely to those who were anxious about the 

" gexouunuévor (ch. iv. 13), but to all without exception, sug- 
e-ted the unusual adjuration.”—Leclures: “It was well 
Frat the common right of ‘all the holy brethren’ to the 
possession of the apostolic writings should be thus ex- 
licitly paeses on the very first of the canonical Epis- 
es."—J. Le 
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ceeding anxiety that the Epistle should act on ail 
This First Hpistle he recommends to be read, ae 
Moses and the Prophets were read (Deut, xxxi. 1) 
sqq. BeNGEL.), 

4, (V. 28.) The grace, Mc. se. en, torw; the 
ordinary benediction at the close of the Epistles; 
somewhat shorter. still, 1 Cor, xvi. 23 [according ta 
the reading that omits juév.—dJ. L.]; shortest of 
all, Col. iv. 18; for the most part rather more ex: 
tended; but always somewhat similar, This all 
need, At the beginning and end of the Epistles he 
desires grace for the readers, and that the grace of 
Jesus Christ. And this implies not merely that 
Christ is alive, but that He is Divine. No one would 
venture to wish for his readers the grace of any 
mere man, 








DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. (V. 25.) Advanced Christians are readily for- 
gotten by us in our intercessions, which we regard 
as less necessary for them, and we think perhaps 
that they pray themselves, and better than we. We 
do not reflect, that they are also the most exposed to 
the enemy, and must contend in the front rank. 

2. (V. 26.) Even without the external form, 
recommended by the Apostle, a hearty brotherly 
love is a possible thing. And yet it is true that 
there can scarcely be a prevailing neglect of all the 
evidences of love, and Christian love itself not grow 
cool, External rules are of no avail; but the ten- 
dency of the inner life creates for itself loving 
manifestations, 

3. (V. 247.) The earnest adjuration shows that 
Paul perceives how it is the aim of the enemy of 
truth to withdraw it from the people-—CaLvIN; 
There are always to be found those who will deny: 
that it is well to publish what they yet acknowledge 
to be good.—BrneeL: Quod Paulus cum adjura- 
tione jubet, id Roma sub anathemate prohibet. The 
passage is fatal to all Bible-prohibition.—Berl. Bib. : 
He must have noticed that there were sciolists 
amongst them, who might say: Who knows whether 
it is suitable for all (ch. v. 19; iii. 5)? Who then 
will now pretend, in contempt of such an adjuration, 
to forbid the laity to read the Scriptures ?—Where, 
too, is there even a trace of any fixing of an authen- 
tic interpretation ?—[Benson: Paul did not look 
upon ignorance to be the mother of devotion; 
neither did he recommend it to them, before they 
read the Scriptures, first to read a system of divin- 
iy, drawn up by uninspired and fallible men.— 
Wornsworrs: This public reading of the Epistles 
was a Divine provision made by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, not only for the public promulgation of His 
own will and word, but for the perfect assurance and 
unswerving belief of all reasonable men in the genu- 
ineness, authenticity, integrity, and inspiration of 
that word.—J. L.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 25. Berl. Bib.: Pray for us; I need it as 
well as you.u—Tuxoporer: 1, He desires their inter- 
cession; 2. gives them an example of modesty.— 
Berl. Bib.: In the Church militant one member 
should help another, and may well seek that other's 
help. 
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[Barnes: There is no way in which a people V. 27. Earnestness adjures. 
ean better advance the cause of piety in their own Vv. 25-28. A church is well guarded, when 1, 
hearts, than by praying much for their minister,— | mutual intercession is cherished in it; 2. brotherly 
J. L. : love is alive in it; 8. the word of God is rightly and 
. 26. Berl. Bib. : The holy kiss is opposed to | faithfully dispensed; and 4. the grace of Jesus 
the false kiss of the world, Christ rules over all, 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


——— 
§ 1. OCCASION, TIME, AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


‘ue Second Epistle, on the whole, indicates the same state of things as the First, and 
moves also in a similar circle of thought. Here too we still find no sort of reference to any 
Jewish-Christian adversaries of the Apostle, Silvanus and Timothy are still as in the First 
Epistle his helpers, and joined with him in the composition of the letter. From this very 


circumstance it may with great probability be inferred, that this Second Epistle also was _ 


written at Corinth. After the period marked in Acts xviii. we no longer find Silas with the 
Apostle. But when the subscription says, from Athens, that is here as erroneous as in the 
First Epistle. As regards both the situation of the Apostle and the state of the church we 
may observe in the Second Epistle a further development, which shows us that it was written 
some time after the First; not too soon after, for the First Epistle must have been in opera- 
tion for some time, if we are to account for the appearance of spurious Epistles (ch. ii. 2); 
nor yet too long after, certainly not after Paul had left Corinth, for ch. ii. 5; iii, 8, 10 imply, 
as BLEEK properly remarks (in his Introduction), that Paul had been but once in Thessa- 
lonica.* Paul has to endure an obstructive hostility (ch. iii. 1, 2); and this agrees with the 
latter period of his stay at Corinth (comp. Acts xviii. 9, 12). Moreover, there are branch- 
churches near Corinth (ch. i. 4); which implies that Paul had already been working there 
some time (comp. 2 Cor. i. 1; Rom. xvi. 1). In Thessalonica, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment shows itself in three particulars, of which Paul must have been apprised orally or by 


letter : 
1. An outbreak of new persecutions (ch. i. 4) brought with it the necessity for new con- 


firmation in the faith. 

2. The excitement in regard to the expectation of the Advent had increased, but in a 
modified form. They no longer entertained any solicitude as to the dead; on that puint 1 
Thess. iv. 13 sqq. had given them sufficient light; but as they did not receive the instruction 
as soberly as 1 Thess. y. required, so their minds had been agitated in another way, partly 
through terror and consternation, partly through a vehement longing, whilst they supposed 
that Christ’s return was immediately imminent. Suggestions that claimed to be from the 
Spirit, and even forged apostolic letters (or at least one letter) increased the violent commo 


® [See Introduction to the First Epistle, p. 9, and foot-note.—J. L.] 
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tion (ch. ii, 1, 2). To correct this error, the Apostle insists on the terribly grave character of 
the catastrophe, that was still to be looked for previously. For believers, indeed, the result 
will be a happy one; but first the severe trial of the dominant apostasy, of the Antichristian 
period, will be gone through ; and, until this passage is effected (which something at present 
restrains), the dawn of Christ’s blessed Coming is not to be expected. It is not satisfactory 
to say with De Wert, that Paul seeks to cool off somewhat the too lively expectation, 
Rather, he seeks to deepen the too lightly cherished hope, and prepare the readers for a tima 
which will be more trying than they supposed. Here likewise, though in a different direction 
from 1 Thess. iv., it again appears that they were still too little reconciled to the serious path 
of the cross and of death, and too readily overlooked the adives. 

8. It is probably connected with this, that the outgrowth of a disorderly, lazy officiousnesa 
had not declined, but had deplorably increased. If their thought was: ‘‘ Now, indeed, every- 
thing that exists is presently dissolving!” so much the more might many break bounds, 
Against this the Apostle directs, ch. iii. 6 sqq., his sharp word of reproof, and enjoins sterner 
measures of discipline. 

Thus the Second Epistle throughout presupposes the First. The First relates the history 
of the conversion of the Thessalonians; the Second shows us the progress of their develop- 
ment. The First treats of the possible nearness of the Advent; the Second corrects a mis- 
apprehension of this doctrine. The First gives friendly warning against a spirit of disorder; 
the Second is required to attack more sharply this stubborn evil. Besides, 2 Thess. ii. 15 
refers to the First Epistle (tbe reference at least includes our First), and 2 Thess ii. 1 to 1 
Thess. iv. 17. 

Some expositors, it is true, would invert the relation. In the first place, Grorius supposed 
that the Man of Sin (ch. ii. 3) was the Emperor Caligula, who attempted to place his statue 
in the temple; moreover, that dm’ dpyjs (ch. ii. 18) is only to be understood by supposing 
that the Epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians who had come from Palestine, and 
amongst them Jason; finally, that the mark of genuineness (ch. iii. 17) is to be regarded as 
a notice communicated by Paul to his readers at once in his first letter. But the whole of 
this is utterly arbitrary. A mark of genuineness was not wanted by readers until spurious 

, letters were forthcoming, and this again is not conceivable prior to the existence of genuine 
letters. Nor are the Palestinian recipients of the letter anything but a fiction, invented to 
render somewhat more plausible that which contradicts all chronology, the reference of the 
second chapter to Caligula. 

Less impossible @ priori is Ewap’s hypothesis, that the Second Epistle, put last as being 
the shorter, is rather the First, and indeed written from Bercea; that Paul therein corrects the 
misunderstanding in regard to his preaching of the speedy Advent; that only by this correc- 
tion is there explained that anxiety on account of such as died before the Advent, which he has 
now occasion to remove in his second letter (1 Thess. iv. 13 sqq.). It is certainly not @ priori 
impossible, that from a misunderstanding of 2 Thess. ii, there should have arisen such an 
anxiety as 1 Thess. iv. implies, though we would still find more natural a different effect of 
2 Thess. ii. But the entire relation of the two Epistles is not at all satisfactorily explained 
by Ewatp’s method. In a first letter we can understand the fact and reason of Paul’s reverts 
ing so particularly to the history of the conversion of the Thessalonians (on that point comp. 
the exposition of the First Epistle); in a later letter, after that our Second had preceded ag 
the First, we should no longer comprehend it; nor again the fact, that our First Epistle 
should be so entirely silent respecting the Second, in that passage (1 Thess. ii. 15 [5] sqq.) 
where the Apostle recounts all his cares and efforts in behalf of the Thessalonians. Of the 
inention of the churches, in which Paul gloried in the Thessalonians (2 Thess. i. 4), Ewanp 
who makes him write so at Bercea, has no other than a very forced explanation, At 2 These 
ii. 2 Ewaup himself has to admit, that from that it is evident that our Second Epistle had 
already been preceded by an earlier Epistle; and should that have been, not our First, but 
another lost one? That were, however, a groundless conjecture. Nor is there at Hrek 
adequate opportunity for the vexations which the Apostle had to suffer, ch. iii. 2; for when, 
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after some time of unobstructed activity in that city, the agitators arrived from Thessalonica, 
his sojourn there came immediately to an end (Acts xvii. 14). So we will rest in this, that 
the old established succession of the two Epistles is likewise the correct one, 











§ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The external evidence of the Second Epistle is precisely the same as for the First, and aa 
for the Epistle to the Galatians. An allusion to 2 Thess. iii. 15 sq. see in Potycarp, Phil. 11. 
If the First Epistle has on a close examination of even its minutest features proved itself to 
be genuinely Pauline, that of itself tells in favor also of the Second. The latter likewise hag 
never been suspected until the 19th century, and then on so-called internal grounds; first by 
Joun Ernst Curistian Scumipr, who began (1801) with merely explaining ch. ii. 1-12 as a 
Montanistic interpolation, and subsequently called in question the whole Epistle. Ds Wrurra 
took sides with him in the first edition of his Hinleitung [Introduction to the New Test.—J, 
L.], but subsequently he himself refuted the grounds of doubt. On the other hand, Kern 
attacked the genuineness of tbe Epistle in the Tibingen Zeitschrift, 1889, II.; after him 
Baur, Paulus, p. 485 sqq., and in a modified form in his and ZELLER’s Theol. Jahrb., 1855, IL. 
p. 150 sqq.; most recently HitemenreLp (who regards the First Epistle as genuine) in his 
Leiischrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1862, III. p. 242 sqq. Amongst the defenders of the genu- 
ineness are especially to be named GurricKE, Beitrige, 1828; ReicuE, authentia posterioris 
ad Th, epistole vindicie, 1829; Lanan, Das apost, Zeitalter, I. p. 111 sqq.; the expositors 
LiNEMANN, 2d ed., with special thoroughness, and Hormann. Nothing but what Hinern- 
FELD brings forward of his own remains still unanswered. 

Many of the scruples alleged are in the highest degree trifling. One time the Second 
Epistle should be too like the First, merely an imitation; then again the expressions (of 
which every Epistle contains a number), that cannot be matched out of other Epistles, are 
urged as grounds of suspicion. In truth, the Second Epistle has no greater resemblance to the 
First than the Epistle to the Ephesians has to that to the Colossians, or than many passages 
of the Epistle to the Romans have to the Epistle to the Galatians; it has, besides, its alto- - 
gether definite and appropriate aim. Nor are the peculiarities of expression for that reason 
unpauline, as the exposition will have to show. Amongst other points, indeed, HinczunreLp 
thinks that ch. i. 6,7 has an unapostolic sound, as if one merited the kingdom of God by 
suflering ; moreover, that in ch. ii. 15 we light upon an almost Romanizing recommendation of 
the Apostle’s oral and written traditions in general, and so forth; but others will have diffi- 
culty in seeing in what way the latter text is so essentially different from 1 Cor. xi. 2 or xv. 
3; and as for the former and others such, it is the less necessary to anticipate the exposition, 
as the result in reference to the question of genuineness is in any event too unimportant; 
indeed, H1LGENFELD himself does not in this relation go further than to say (p. 245): “ Cer- 
tainly we are here brought at least to the extreme limit of the Pauline mode of statement.” 

A ground of suspicion, on which Baur especially lays stress, is what we read in ch. ii. 2 
of forged letters of the Apostle, taken in connection with the token by which according to 
ch. iii. 17 the readers were afterwards to recognize the genuineness of an apostolic document, 
The former passage Kern would not understand of a spurious letter, but rather that it speaks 
of a misconstruction that had appeared in Thessalonica of the First Epistle. And so it is 
understood also by BueeKx (Hinl., p. 386), who yet regards the Second Epistle likewise aa 
genuine; but in consequence of that interpretation his explanation of ch. iii. 17 proves to be, 
as HincENFELD properly remarks (p. 263), very unsatisfactory. If, however, ch. ii. 2 speaks 
of a forged letter, as almost all since Or1enn have understood, then it is held to be incon- 
ceivable that such a thing should have occurred at so early a period; also that Paul could 
not possibly have thought already in the beginning, when he had as yet written very few let- 
ters, of setting up a mark of genuineness for all subsequent letters ; tf This is the sign in 
every Epistle, so I write ;” that, moreover, the similar phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 21 is the natural 
expression of his love in the salutation, whereas here, in an altogether unpauline manner, it ig 
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made the mark of distinction between genuine and spurious letters; that this takes us to 4 
time when spurious letters had come to be known, and there was occasion to ask for the tests 
of genuineness. 

These arguments lose every appearance even of validity, as soon as we realize to ourselves 
the state of the case. The point was, to secure the Thessalonians against repeated deceptiun, 
and fo this the best expedient was the precaution that Paul bit upon: “So I write; Jet no 
future .etter be put upon you as sent by me, which does not contain the salutation written by 
mine own hand.” Now, it is true that ouly in other two instances, 1 Cor. and Col. iv. 18, do 
we meet with the same clause: “The salutation by the hand of me, Paul,” and in neither of 
these two places is the same object asserted as in our text. So much the less could a forger, 
with this and other Epistles before him, have thought of writing: Z'his is my token in every 
Epistle. For, in fact, he did not find it stereotyped in all the Epistles. But the real Paul 
might so write to the real Thessalonians, whilst using the salutation of cordial love (and this 
it certainly was in our Epistle likewise first of all) as at the same time a precautionary meas- 
ure. The salutation was as to its contents a token of love; as to its form, as being written 
by Paul’s own hand, a token of genuineness. But with this it is not at all necessary to 
suppose, that the same words must continually recur; the only thing required was the auto- 
graph subscription. In what way Paul understood the word would be perfectly plain to us, 
if we possessed a third Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is true, indeed, that such a provision 
could only have been suggested to Paul by the fact that spurious letters were already known ; 
but according to ch. ii. 2 this was precisely the case. After the Apostle’s death the tempta- 
tion to such forging of letters might easily make itself felt; but why not as well in those 
times when writing to the churches was still a new thing, so that in any greatly excited circle 
such a letter readily seemed to be the appropriate means for securing an entrance for peculiar 
notions. 

Thus regarded, everything becomes intelligible; on the other hand, what these critics 
charge upon the forger is utterly incomprehensible. Looking at the matter in a purely 
rational light, how foolish would it have been for any one, who desired to forge a letter (and 
the case, we see, actually occurred), to draw attention so pointedly to this consideration: 
Suffer no spurious letter to be imposed on you, that has not my own subscription. Was he, 
forsooth, even in his autograph to imitate the Apostle’s handwriting? That would not 
merely have been foolish, but it would have betrayed such a degree of callous obtuseness of 
conscience, as could never be reconciled with the character of holy earnestness and thoughtfui 
purity, by which undeniably our Epistle likewise is distinguished. In fact, to infer that the 
more positively any one says: J am the Apostle, there is the stronger ground for suspecting 
that it is not true—this is surely unjust, so long as the impossibility of his speaking the truth 
is not shown conclusively. In the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle speaks with far larger 
reference to his own person, and yet no one questions the genuineness. 

The main ground of doubt, and really the only one that comes into serious consideration, 
is the contents of the section, ch. ii, 1-12. It was from this point also that Scumrp7’s first 
doubt started. It is asserted that the doctrine of the Antichrist, which is here presented, is 
not Pauline. But in this, by dint of reasoning in a circle, people cut out and fashion for 
themselves a fictitious Paul. Yet what Paul says about the groaning creation occurs only in 
Rom. viii., and the prospect he holds out of Israel’s conversion only in Rom. xi. Is therefore 
the Epistle to the Romans to be regarded as spurious? On the whole, there is scarcely an 
Epistle that does not contain some point of doctrine peculiar to itself. 

It is said that the expectation of Antichrist rests on a Jewish foundation, especially on the 
prophecy of the book of Daniel; that by the development of that arose the Christian apoca- 
lyptic doctrine; that, as for this being found also in Paul, there is nothing to object. to that, 
bince in other respects also he discovers a way of thinking and looking at things that is per- 
vaded by Jewish elements; but that we should beware of attributing to him more of what ig 
Jewish, than can on decisive grounds be established. We shall better describe the truc stata 
of the case, if we say that the Apostle’s faith and thought are rooted in the Old Testament 
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revelation. What, then, is really Pauline is not to be determined @ priori, but gathered from 
the sources; and of these we shall not pronounce any to be spurious, merely because it pre 
sents something also that is peculiar, so long as it is not shown that this peculiarity contra. 
dicts the nature ot the Apostle. But in the question before us this is not at all the 
case. 

Baur, indeed, will detect a great difference between the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
those to the Thessalonians. The truth is, that here as there we find original features, which, 
however, most, beautifully complete one another. Thus it is with the being clothed upon 
[2 Cor. v, 2] and changed (1 Cor. xv.), and then the being caught away into the clouds 
(1 Thess. iv.) ; the one thing necessarily requires the other. Of the same sort is the relation, 
when 2 Thess. ii. speaks particularly of Antichrist, whereas 1 Cor. xv. designates death as the 
last enemy, and so intimates that, prior to the last enemy, other enemies are to be overcome, 
That 1 Cor. xv. specially harmonizes with Ps, cx., and 1 and 2 Thess. with Daniel, we readily 
grant ; only this proves no contradiction and no difference of authorship. The two supple 
ment each other in the same way as do Rom. y. and 1 Cor. xv. But we shall by no meang 
reckon the doctrine of Antichrist among Rabbinical notions, if along with Daniel, Ps. ex., and 
other Old Testarsent places, we think of 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 7; and the Apoca- 
lypse. 

It is true, they would even form an inconsistency between 1 Cor. and 2 Thess. There, it 
is said, Paul hopes to live till the Advent, whereas here the aim already is by means of a cer- 
tain theory to account for the fact, that the Advent cannot yet occur so soon. This, it is 
alleged, at once implies a tedious, fruitless expectancy, on account of which the non-occur- 
rence is explained on the ground of a certain hindrance; and altogether the prospect carries 
us to the end of the Roman monarchy, far beyond the stand-point and time of the Apostle. 
But if Paul looked for the Advent as possibly occurring soon, why might he not also think 
of the antichristian domination as occurring soon and speedily expiring? he even says him- 
self, that its beginnings are stirring already. There is not a word of correction for such ag 
perhaps began to go astray, because the Advent was so long in coming; on the contrary, Paul 
sets right only those who supposed that it was even now at the door, and thereupon too ~ 
lightly overlooked the severe path of the cross and of death, through which they had first to 
pass. The Apostle merely reminds them of this, but he does not say: It will tarry for a long 
time yet. LiNeEMANN is quite right in comparing the prophecy of Israel’s conversion (Rom. 
xi. 25 sqq.), of which it might likewise be said, and with just as little reason as of the 
prophecy in regard to Antichrist, that it points far beyond the stand-point and time of the 
Apostle. Besides, was not the expectation of the Advent of itself an outlook to the end of 
the Roman monarchy ? 

Baur himself, moreover, as good as abandoned that argument, when in 1855, in a new form 
of his hypothesis, he designated the year 68 as the earliest date of the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. Is it not strange that what was to arouse suspicions against Paul is, a few 
years after the Apostle’s death, accepted without any suspicion at all, as soon as the matter 
concerns a forger? Already Kern puts the composition of the Epistle into the time between 
68 and 70, between Nero’s death and the destruction of Jerusalem. For the Antichrist, he 
thinks, is Nero, whose return, as Rev. xvii. 10, 11 is supposed to show, was looked for; the 
karéxav, again, being Vespasian, and the falling away the detestable wickedness of the Jews in 
the Roman Empire. But Dz Werre and Litnemann properly declare against such an infusion 
of the political element into the interpretation of our passage. Baur, on the other hand, 
going still farther in the track of KERN, comes to this result: that the Second Epistle was 
written soon after the year 68, but the First Epistle considerably later, after that the expecta- 
tion of Antichrist had in consequence of his non-appearance subsided (against the latter 
point see the Introduction to the First Epistle) ; that, in particular, in 2 Thess. ii. we already 
have an example of specifically Christian apocalyptic doctrine ; that Antichrist is none other 
than Nero, and that the statements of our Epistle presuppose the view of the Apocalypse ; 
that the divine worship, which according to Rev. xiii. 12-15; xix. 20 is paid to the Beast, 
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agrees with 2 Thess, ii. 4; and so the Beast which was, and is not, and shall be * (Rev. xvii 
8), to wit Nero, who passed for dead, but who should come again, is meant also in 2 Thess, 
ii. 6, 7; that the cadev3jvai of 2 Thess. ii. 2 has reference to the agitation about the pseudo- 
Nero after Galba’s death, of which Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8, gives this account: Achaia atque Asia 
Falso exterrite, velut Nero adventaret: vario super exitu gus rumore, eoque pluribus vivere ewm 
jingentibus credentibusque (BauR thinks this delusion was of Christian origin, but what followa 
does not fit the Christians), Inde late terror, multis ad celebritatem nominis erectis, rerum novar 
sum cupidine et odio presentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit, 

There are altogether three spurious Neros recognized; this one the first; a second in the 
year 832 U. ©. under Titus in Asia Minor (according to Zonaras); the third, twenty years 
after Nero’s death under Domitian, of whom Tacitus, Hist. i, 2, makes mention (comp. Sueto- 
nius, Nero, 57): Mota prope Parthorum arma falsi Neronis ludibrio, Our place, says BauR, 
refers to the first, as is indicated also by the excitement in the Christian regions of Achaia 
and Asia. The Epistle, he thinks, was written after that, 1. the cadev3jva, that is, the com- 
motion occasioned by the pseudo-Neronian disturbances, was now passed, the famam fors 
discussit had occurred, and the futility of the affair was already demonstrated. He supposes 
that the xaréyev was Vespasian, but that whether the temple in Jerusalem was still standing 
is doubtful, since ch. ii, 4 may be explained otherwise (Jahrb., p. 158). According to this 
scheme, the author wrote, 2. not until the Apocalypse was pretty generally recognized ; and 
his object was to impress on his readers the wisdom of letting the mistake which had been 
committed teach them this lesson, that the Advent cannot come before Antichrist comes, nor 
Antichrist without the apostasy, nor. that without the removal of the xcaréyov; consequently, 
Vespasian must first be overthrown! and Antichrist must show himself as a wicked despot, 
and set himself up as God. For the future, therefore, let us be circumspect, and not suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by any jfalsi Neronis ludibrium. 

This entire hypothesis, however, stands in glaring contradiction to the plain tenor of our 
Epistle :—2 Thess. ii. 2 does not at all sound as if Christians had to be corrected, who had 
already once allowed themselves to be deceived into the notion that Antichrist was present, 
and to them it had now to be said: No doubt He will come, but you must be far more heed- 
ful in the examination of the signs, The Apostle rather speaks to such as suppose that the 
Lord is here, and they must be reminded that Antichrist comes first. The cadrev37va of 2 
Thess. ii. 2 has a quite different motive from that which Baur imputes to it. But generally, 
even as regards the Apocalypse, the whole issue of fantastic, politico-spiritual allusiveness, is 
by no means the result of correct exposition; and in the case of our text such ideas are noth- 
ing but a sheer importation. Bavnr’s concession (p. 163) is worthy of note, that there is not 
one of the features in 2 Thess. ii. so specifically Neronian, that the author would have to be at 
once set down as having failed in his part. Baur sees nothing in this but the prudently sus- 
tained effort to pass for the Apostle Paul. But is it not more prudent, that is, more natural, 
to admit that the writer is not merely acting a part, but is really the Apostle Paul? If that 
is the case, and if Paul wrote the letter in the year 54 at the latest, and had already the year 
before, according to 2 Thess. ii. 5, preached the same thing orally, it then follows that Paul 
had spoken to his Christians of Antichrist even before Nero became Emperor. LinEMANN 
also is quite right in his.remark (and so Ewaxp, p. 29), that the description in 2 Thess. ii., aa 
compared with the Apocalypse, appears still to be very simple and little developed, and there- 
fore of an earlier date than the latter. 

It is at any rate strange, when HmLGENFELD expressly asserts to the contrary, that 2 Thess, 
ii, as contrasted with the Apocalypse, shows an important advance in eschatology, and 
belongs to a far later period. The result of his combinations is to remove the composition te 
the time of Trajan. In the mystery of lawlessness he would recognize the Gnostic heresies; 
most arbitrarily ; since the worship of a supreme Deity is something quite different from self. 
deification, The writer, according to Hm¢Enrenp, is led to speak of the karéxov by the fact 


* [According to the better reading, xai dpeorat.—J. L.] 
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of a longer delay having already occurred than the Apocalypse gaye reason to expect, and 
therefore also the Second Epistle is in irreconcilable contradiction to the First, which accord 
ing to HILGENFELD is genuine. The doctrine of the First Epistle, that the day of the Lord 
comes quite suddenly and at a time that cannot be calculated, like a thief in the night, is not, 
he says, the doctrine of the Second, which rather specifies very distinct tokens of Christ's 
return, to wit, the rise of the apostasy, and the self-deification of the Man of Sin. Had Paul 
really taught thus in Thessalonica (v. 5), he would thea in the First Epistle have again com 
pletely renounced his own doctrine, But the whole of this assertion is perfectly groundless, 
As regards the xaréyev, we cannot here further anticipate the exposition ; every one must 
allow that an explanation which leads to such a result as that of H1LeENFELD, cannot at least 
be @ priori the only possible one. But that the signs of the time, mentioned in the Second 
Epistle, are to be considered as in irreconcilable contradiction to the coming as a thief in the 
night, is an extremely arbitrary assertion. Certainly the time and the hour are not at all 
thereby determined, and, on the other hand, to regard the signs of the time is everywhere 
required of the disciples. Even the First Epistle furnishes such a sign, namely, the utter, 
careless security itself of those who are no disciples (ch. v. 3). The apostasy, of which the 
Second Epistle speaks, is nothing but the highest development of that evil disposition, and 
when the deceptive power of the Man of Sin comes to an end in the Lord’s taking him 
away * by the Spirit of His mouth (2 Thess. ii. 8), that will be the consummation of those 
pangs which come suddenly on her who is with child (1 Thess, v. 3). The whole is aimed 
merely at a wicked, careless security. ‘“ But the day,” says the Apostle to the Christians (v. 
4), “ does not come on you as a thief, for ye are sober and watchful ;® and again: “ You do 
not allow yourselves to be befooled by the deceptions of the antichristian period, and have 
your eyes open for the signs of the time.” One must read with a preconceived opinion, to 
assert the irreconcilableness of the two Epistles. 

The development of the doctrine beyond the Apocalypse HILGENFELD sees especially in 
this, that the antichristian ruler, who in the latter is distinguished from the false prophet, 
already in our Epistle coalesces with him. But is it not far more natural to acknowledge that 
here we have rather a first step, on which, not yet clearly discriminated, there comes forth the: 
party by whom the lying wonders are performed, the object of which is to secure credit for 
the self-deification of the Man of Sin? In that case, however, 2 Thess. ii. does not pre- 
suppose the Apocalypse, but precedes it. On the whole, the prophecy of Daniel is quite suffi- 
cient as the basis of 2 Thess ii. ; even the exaltation above all that is called God or that is 
worshipped meets us already in that place (ch. xi. 36; vii. 8). This old prediction of the 
consummation, by its being concentrated in a head, of enmity against God and His anointed, 
is renewed by the Apostle, whose own eye is opened, and he thus foretells the acme of the 
wickedness of which the beginnings are already stirring; all, as BAUR admits, without a 
single specific Neroniax feature; in truth, all before even Nero was Emperor. It is very con- 
ceivable how the Christians might subsequently fall into the way of finding at once in thie 
Emperor Nero the Antichrist whom they expected; but even this presupposes the existence of 
the prophecy of Antichrist. This knowledge is also of importance for the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. 

The question as to the genuineness must therefore be decided essentially by the exposition 
of the second chapter. 


§ 3. COURSE OF THOUGHT IN THE EPISTLE. 


In this case the old division of chapters has, on the whole, hit the right mark. Liwnr- 
MANN, indeed, would divide differently. After the salutation (ch. i, 1, 2) and introduction 
(vv. 8-12), he distinguishes a doctrinal part (ch. ii. 1-12) and a hortatory (ch, ii. 13-iii. 15), 
to which are added in conclusion the salutation and benediction (vv. 16-18). But it is, in the 
first place, unsuitable to describe ch. i. 8-12 as being simply introduction; then the distine. 


* [According to the reading followed by Rigcenbacu in 2 Thess, ii. 8.—J. L.] 
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tion between a doctrinal and a hortatory part is rather a modern than an apostolic concep 
tion ; and, moreover, it is overlooked that the exhortation in ch. ii. 18-17 belongs strictly to 
the instruction concerning Antichrist, whereas 7d Aourdy, ch. iii. 1, obyiously introduces the 
closing section. The last point is recognized by Hormann, who, however, on his part infers 
too much from it, namely, that the exhortation in ch. iii. forms a sort of supplement, uncon- 
nected with the main instruction of ch. ii., and that, consequently, even the officious idleness 
here reproved by the Apostle does not at all originate in eschatological excitement. But tha 
is to assert more than can be proved. 

According to what has been said, our Epistle divides itself as follows: 

1. Ch. i. contains an address for the consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of 
persecutions ; after the salutation (vv. 1, 2), the Apostle thanks God for their growth in faith 
(vv. 8, 4), cheers them by the prospect of judgment and salvation (vy. 5-10), and prays that 
God would make them partakers of perfection (vv. 11, 12). 

2. Ch. ii. supplies instruction and exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation 
of evil; the warning, against allowing themselves to be easily misled into the notion of the 
day of the Lord being at the door (vv. 1, 2), is confirmed by reminding them that, as he had 
already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previously be revealed (vv. 3-5); that the 
mystery of lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and will 
only reach its height when this is removed, and will then also come to its end by the appear- 
ing of the Lord (vv. 6-8); of what sort the lying power of the enemy will be, is hereupon 
more exactly described (vv. 9-12); but the Christians, whom God saves from this ruin, he so 
much the more encourages to stand fast, and implores in their behalf the Divine guardianship 
(vy. 18-17). 

3. Ch. iii. closes the Epistle with regulations in regard, chiefly, to those who walked dis- 
orderly ; after a short introduction, in which he seeks their prayers, and commends to them 
generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian spirit (vv. 1-5), he gives particular 
directions as to the treatment of those who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness (vv. 
6-16). To this are attached in few words the parting salutation and benediction (vv. 17, 18). 

The Epistle is short, but not on that account the less important. The way in which the 
Apostle comforts his readers by a reference to the righteous judgment of God, is of itself 
very instructive ; still more the peculiar instruction respecting the impending consummation 
of hostility to God, which deserves the more to be laid to heart, the more the signs of the 
time reveal the impress of the antichristian nature; and, lastly, the Apostle’s severity likewise 
against all sham-spiritual indolence is to be well considered, and the discipline, the exercise 
of which he requires from the church, is in the highest degree fitted to hold forth a mirror to 
the Christendom of our day. 

As to the literature, there is nothing more to be noted, after what has been cited in § 2 
What was said in the Introduction to the First Epistle, holds good also for the Se ond, excep 
enly that Kocn’s Commentary does not extend to the Second Epistle. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 
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Address for the Consolation of the readers under the fresh outbreak of pessecutions 


Cu. I. 1-12. 


After the salutation (vv. 1, 2), the Apostle thanks God for their growth in faith (vv. 3, 4), cheers then by the prog 


pect of judgment and salvation (vv. 5-10), and prays that God would make them partukers of perfection (vv. 11, 12). 


1 
2 


3 


10 


Il 
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Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus [Timothy], unto the church of the Thes- 
salonians in God our Father* and the Lord Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and 
peace, from God our’ Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We are bound to thank [give thanks to]* God always for you, brethren, ax’ 
it is meet, because that your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity [love, 
ayamn| of every one of you all* toward each other aboundeth; so that we our- 
selves*® glory in you in the churches of God, for your patience and faith in all 
your persecutions and tribulations [the afflictions]* that ye endure: which is a 
manifest token [a token, évderyyo] of the righteous judgment of God, that ye 
may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer: 
seeing [if indeed]* 7¢ cs a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble you [to those who afflict you affliction],° and to you, who 
are troubled [afflicted], rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed [at 
the revelation of the Lord Jesus, év 77 daoxadiwe rod K. ‘I.] from heaven with His 
mighty angels [with the angels of His power, per’ dyyé\wv duvépews adrod], in flam- 
ing fire,’ taking vengeance on them that [rendering vengeance to those who, 8.ddvros 
éxdixyow tois| know not God, and that obey not’ the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ :® who shall be punished with [shall suffer punishment, dicyy ricovow,]} 
everlasting destruction from the presence [face]’ of the Lord, and from the 
glory of His power; when He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe [those who believed] ** (because our testi- 
mony among you [to you, éf’ tuas| was believed), in that day. Wherefore [To 
which end, His 6] also we pray always for you, that our God would count [may 
count, dguscy] you worthy of this [the, rjs] calling, and fulfil all the good 
pleasure of His goodness [every desire of goodness], and the work of faith 
with power; that the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” may be glorified in you, 
and ye in Him, according to the grace of our God, and the Lord Jesus Christ."* 


1 V. 1.—[Sin.! inserts caf before marpi—the reading of two cursive manuscripts, but corrected in Sin.2—J. L.] 
2,-—ypav is wanting only in B. D. E.; it is found in the majority of uncials (also Sin.), versions, and Fathera, [I 


Vv. 
a bracketed by Lachmann, and cancelled by Tisch2ndorf and Alford.—J, L.] 
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2 V. 3,—[Edxaptorety ; see 1 Thess. ii. 13, Critical Note 2.: 
3 V.4.—For jas av’rovs, Sin., with B., and a tew cursives, 


Sooo | 





-Sin.) onsits révrov.—I. L.] | Cm ahs 
reads avtoi’s nuas.— Revision: ‘ Grammatically, vuav 


belongs only to dwypors, and only tais bAtpeow to ais avéxec0e.’—In the First Epistle E. V. always renders OrtYWes aflics 


tion, and often elsewhere.—J. L.] 


4 V. 6.—[eirep, hypothetical, not causal; see the Exegctical Note 4. Vulgate, sé tamen; English Version in four 


out of the other five cases of etmep, if so be (that), 
anders.—J. L. 
5 


and so Alford and Ellicott here; De Wette and Liiemann, wenn 


V.6.—[rots OAcBovaw buds brie. Ellicott, who retains the Greck order: ** The change seems to preserve more 


clearly the antithesis, and also to bring more into prominence the ‘lex talionis 
e Sin. A. K. L., nearly all 


V. 8.—mvpi daoyds 18 given b ao 
B.D. E. F. G. [Senolz, Lachmann, Ny Gaasworth, Ellicott). 


the more common might more easily arise from correction, 


appearance ot change. 
1 V.3.—{Or: and to those who obey not. 


adopted by very many, and understood to designate a different class from the ph ciddct Gedv. 
view Ixegetical Note 4, and in favor of it the Revision of this verse, Note ; ] 
and many versions ; it is wanting in B. D. E. 


8 VY. 8.—Xpiorod is added 11 Sin., A. F. G., 1 
—[Riggenbach follows Knapp and Lachmann in bracketing 
endort, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

9 V. 9.—[mpoowrov. 


? that is tacitly referred to.”—J. L.] a 

the minuscules, Chrysostom and others ; PAoyi mupds, by 
Tischendorf prefers the former, because the other as leing 
and in other places where it is genuine there is never any 


This construction, naturally suggested by the repetition of the article, is 


See in opposition to this 
a.—J. 1] 4 
K. L., Coptic and others, 


Xp.; it is omitted by Bengel in his German Versicn, Tisch 


Comp. Matt. xviii. 10; Luke i. 76; 2 Cor. iv. 6; 1 Pet. ili. 12; Rev. xx. 11.—J. L.) 


10 V. 10.—All the uncials [and critical editions] give mustevoacw ; only a few minuscules have muorevovoty. 


11 V. 11.—[mdcav evdoxiay ayafwovrys. See 
though not precisely an equivalent for evdoxia, is 


See the Exegetical Note 6, and Revision, Notes q andr. Desire (Rom. x. 1), 
in this instance convenient, and at least more readily intelligible than 


Ellicott’s phrase, every good pleasure of goodness. Am. Bibie Union: all the good pleasure of goodness.—J. Ii.) 


12 VW. 12.—Im this case Sin. does not stand with Codd. 
Knapp and Lachmann bracket.—J. L.] é : 

So Riggenbach and some others. Generally, however, this case is 
grammar, on the ground that ‘ Kuptos I. X. is a common title of 


Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Euicott. a 
13 WV. 12.—[Or: our God and Lord Jesus Christ. 
regarded as an exception to the ordinary rule of 


A. F.G., which add Xprorod. [Riggenbach omits it, as do 


Christ, and is often used independently of all which precedes it”? (Middleton).—d. L.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


1, tye 1, 2.) See the First Epistle. 

2. (Vv. 8, 4.) We are bound, &c,—As in 1 
Thess, i. 2, only that he there says simply evxapic- 
rovuev, and here declares the obligation (ch. ii. 18), 
in the earnestness of his spirit, drawn from the 
greatness of the grace; urgente aninni exultatione 
(BencEt): We are bound to do this, and it is a debt 
which we shall never be able fully to discharge. It 
is by no means obvious, why this should be un- 
pauline! is it only because we do not so read in any 
other Epistle?! The words, as it is meet, are re- 
ferred by some only to dgefAouev, as confirmatory 
of the obligation, and, taken thus, they seem to be 
somewhat dull and pointless; better therefore: ‘so 
ito give thanks, as the greatness of the unmerited 
favor deserves;” BENnGEL: 0b rei magnitudinem ; 
Hormann: as the state of the case requires. THxO- 
pHyLacr (along with another explanation): in a 
worthy manner, by word and deed ; for this ts true 
thanksgiving. Too subtle is Linemann’s interpreta- 
tion; who, because caSés does not mark the degree 
(though it does the way and manner), and because 
the insertion of aSeApof forbids the close backward 
reference to evxapiorety (but why ?), would connect 
&tvev closely with what follows: ‘‘as it is meet, 
because.” But it is more natural to understand 61 
thus: “We are bound to give thanks (for this), 
that.”* “Ynepavédvey is such an emphatic expres- 
sion of entire commendation as the Apostle is fond 
of; ubtdvew is used elsewhere transitively, but once 
also as intransitive, Acts vi.7; and so the compound 
here: “your faith groweth even beyond expecta- 
tion; + ard love increaseth+ continually.” Paul 
thankfuily acknowledges the fulfilment of his wishes 
and exhortations (1 Thess. iii, 12; iv. 10); Ringer: 
the fruit of hts exhortations and intercessions, Faith 
and love, of which Timothy (1 Thess. iii, 6) had re- 
ported the existence among the Thessalonians, had 


* | LoNrMANN’s construction, however, is the common 
bre, and is preferred by Anrorp, Exvuicorr, Wrnstrr and 
eae 1 at “ Added ee ye oe the special subject of 
‘hankifulness, as one tha lly justifies the assertion, eby. 
bbecropwer.”—J. L.] ’ RS! 

t [aber die Erwartung. ‘Better in the version : ubersehr, 
exceedingly, beyond measure.—J. L.) 

t [mehri séch; in the version, zunimmt.—J. L,] 


only become stronger in the tempests; at 1 Thess, 
i, 8 he had added sémopovh ris éAmidos, and that fol- 
lows here in another form.—Of every one of you 
all, he thus quite explicitly applies it to every indi- 
vidual; toward each other; he speaks therefore 
of brotherly love. How can Paul thus praise, when 
in chh, ii. and iii. he has yet to add reproof? OLs. 
HAUSEN well: Even those excrescences (we add: 
which were found rather in individuals merely) were 
at least excrescences simply from a good stock, 
There is something of cordial encouragement in the 
fact, that Paul first recognizes the good that he finds 
in them, even though with some their faith and love 
are still lacking in wisdom.—So that we cur. 
selves, not others merely, glory in you. Hor- 
MANN thinks this would require a xat, and prefers to 
understand it thus: we of owr own accord, without 
being prompted; too artificial Dx Werrrn (and 
Curysostom before him) recalls 1 Thess. i. 8: “* We 
have no need to speak of it, since everywhere people 
are telling of it; whereas here: ‘“‘Not merely do 
others talk to us and speak of it everywhere, but we 
also (overcoming a modest reserve) must in our ex- 
ceeding joy proclaim it.” To be sure, attention. is 
not drawn to this contrast by any particle of time; 
it at once results, however, from a mere comparison 
of the two places. Paul not merely thanks God; he 
glories also before men. Instead of the ecepta 
kavxaodu, A. B, Sin. 17 [Lacumann, TiscHenporr, 
AurorD, Ex.icorr] give the rarer and on that ac- 
count, perhaps, the preferable éyxavyaoSae (A. B., 
not Sin., write éve.), which at the most slightly 
strengthens the sense; xavx. év means to place 
one’s honor in something, to boast of a thing (1 
Cor. i. 31; iii, 21); there Paul forbids to glory in 
any men whatever; does he not here do so himself? 
| By no means; he means to boast, not of the Thessa- 
lonians as men, but only of the work of God in 
them (1 Thess. ii. 19). The relation is the same ag 
between the avSpéras apéorew that is forbidden 
(Gal. i. 10, flattery of the old man) and that which 
is enjoined (1 Cor, x. 88, the cherishing of the new 
man with tender fidelity). He boasts of them in 
| the churches of God, those of Achaia, where he 
is sojourning; Ltnemann: Corinth and its branch 
, churches (the plural points to the surrounding re 
gion, comp. Rom. xvi. 1); an advance on 1 Thess. 





CHAPTER L 1-12. 
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I. 8. Without any reason Hincenrerp (p. 243) 
would detect a disagreement with 2 Cor. i. 1, alleg- 
ing that the genuine Paul does not at all describe 
the churches of Achaia as properly churches along 
with that of Corinth. The simple fact is, that in 
that place of the Corinthian Epistle he does not do 
so, it being surely equally possible for him to ad- 
dress a Jarge number of saints, or to take them to- 
gether as churches; but if one were disposed to 
extort from 2 Cor. i. 1 the idea that the scattered 
Christians of Achaia had not yet been gathered into 
churches, we should then have to infer also from 
Rom. i. 7; Phil. i, 1; Col. i, 2, that no churches had 
yet been organized in Rome, Philippi, Colosse, when 
Paul wrote to the Christians of those places !—Brn- 





GEL’s reference of the irép, &c. to the remote edxyapic- | 
Py xa 


we is unnatural; it is rather a closer definition of 
eyxavx. év butv: for your patience and (your) 
faith ; their endurance stapds first; the thing glo- 
ried in is, that they stood their ground not merely 
against a single attack; the root of genuine patience 
is faith, which is then again in its turn purified by 
patience. In faith everything is concentrated (1 
Thess, iii, 7); it is not of itself the same thing as 
hope [Dz Werte] (1 Thess. i. 3); nor, because 
miorews is connected with bropovjs by one article, 


are we required (as OLsHAUSEN and LUNEMANN sup- | 


pose) to assume for riots the meaning of fidelity. 
No doubt, by omitting the second article Paul com- 
prehends patience and faith, so to speak, under one 
conception ; faith, however, retains the sense which 
it commonly bears ‘elsewhere (and for the Greeks 
that is certainly less remote from the idea of fidelity 
than for us). There may be an endurance that does 
not proceed from faith, that is, from holding fast by 
the invisible God; and this would have no value; 
but just as little would a faith, that did not approve 


itself by its own steadfastness in affliction. In Rev. 
xiii, 10 also the two are joined together. The mani- 


festation of both takes place in all your persecu- 
tions and the afflictions that ye endure, pa- 
tiently bear, Hormann; the ais avéxeode in the 
second member answers t» the judy of the first. 
The persecutions proceed from hostile men; SAlpe- 
ow is more general, and presents the idea, how pain- 
ful and distressing the suffering is in the experience 
of it; ais, it is generally said, is an attraction for 
és; Linemann, for av; both constructions occur ; 
in the New Testament elsewhere always the genitive 
(Col, iii, 13, and often), The present avéxeode (over 
against the aorist of 1 Thess. ii, 14) shows that there 
had been a fresh outbreak of persecutions. 

8. (V. 5.) A token, &.—év5eryua is not 
equivalent to eis év8. (cod. 73) [slightly favored also 
by the Syriac, and the Vulgate in exemplum.—t. 
L.], nor does it belong appositionally to the dpeis 
concealed in évéyeoSe (that would have required 
Byres @vSevyya, besides yielding no good sense); but 


it is (similarly as in Rom. viii. 8) an apposition to 


the clause afs avéxeoSe, see Winer, § 59. 9; * it is 
‘to be regarded as a nominative (De Wurrz, Linr- 
mann [Axrorp, Exuicort, Wester and WILKIN- 
pon, &.]), not an accusative; hence: which is a 

roof; @&BSeryya does not occur elsewhere in the 
few Testament, though évdectis does (Rom. iii. 25, 26 ; 
Phil, i. 28). It is not the mere suffering of tribulation 
that is uf itself an evidence of the judgment, as being 


* (Rather to all that precedes from wmép THs Vmojovys to 
avéxerts, So Fritzscue, Dz WertE, LUNEMANN, ALFORD, 
Exticorr. Seo the Revision, Note k.—d, L.] 





és 





perhaps an atonement for sins (Esrivs), or as an indi- 
cation that the judgment must come; such is not the 
effect of mere suffering in itself, but of suffering in 
patience and faith, and accordingly afs avéyeode ig 
said to those whose patience and faith can be boasted 
of; and avéxecde itself implies the patient accept 
ance, This patient endurance, then, is a proof of 

the righteous judgment of God, But to what extent 
is it so? The great majority of interpreters (Can 

vin, Pet, De Werre, Liinemann, Hormann, &c.) 
understand éySeryuo, (without warrant) asa presage 
of the futewre judgment, which has not yet appeared: 
but is certainly impending; a token from which it 
may be inferred that it wed? come; so also Lurners 
which shows that God will judge rightly. They say 
that &dezs so stands in Phil. i, 28; but the perdi. 
tion and salvation, whose evidence is there spoken 
of, are by no means impending merely in the future, 
but are already in progress at present, comp. 1 Cor. 
i, 18; and the @ySeié1s of the righteousness of God, of 
which Rom. iii. 25 sq. speaks, is altogether meant ag 
present. In behalf, however, of the view that our 
text speaks of a presage of the future judgment, there 
is alleged 1. the article, as indicating the judgment 
Kar éfoxqv, and 2. the connection with vv. 6, 7%, 
where there is very explicit mention of the future 
retribution. Granting the latter point, still, if & 
devyya. in v. 5 by itself is to mean a presage, its rela- 
tion to the following eis 7d karag. is anything but 
clear. LEsrivus, Benger, Horwann, and others, make 
the latter clause dependent on dvéxeaSe, and it is 
true that this would not necessarily lead to the Cathe 
olic doctrine of merit (just as little as Rom. viii. 

17), but in the present connection it would have this 
inconvenience of depressing éderyua, &c. into a sub- 
ordinate parenthesis, whereas plainly in that word is 
to be seen the new principal thought, the beginning 
of the new line of thought, which is then carried . 
forward in y. 6 sqq. This is perceived by Dr 
Werte and Linemany, who are therefore essentially 
correct in assuming that e/s 7b-Kataé. depends on 
Sux. kploews ; but how ? shall it mean merely: with 
reference to the fact, that? or shall it be an epexe- 
getical conclusion, like 2 Cor. villi. 6: whose result 
will be, that (LiineEMANN)? or shall it even express 
simply the substance of the judgment (Du Werrr) ? 
THEOPHYLACT even takes it as an equivalent to omer 
éor) karat. DE Wetter gives this paraphrastic ex- 
planation of the connection: By their steadfastness 
in persecution the Thessalonians approve themselves 
as worthy of the kingdom of God, and from this 
subjective worthiness may be inferred the objective 
righteous judgment of God, by which it is realized. 
But this is a singular confounding of two different 
modes of viewing the causal relation, as it were 
thus: Which steadfast suffering, since it shows what 
sort of people you are, is also a presage of what we 
have to expect from the righteous judgment of God, 
in pronouncing you worthy ;—evidently an artificial 
and forced thought, which would still be but very 
unintelligibly expressed.* But on the whole it ig 


* [The above is scarcely an exact representation of Da 
Wertr’s view. -{e indeed parenthetically suggests as a 
possible explanation of eis 76 the idea of the substance or 
purport (Inhalt) of %&>d’s righteous judgment, as he does 
also that of Lunrmar.1 (Folge, result); but he himself 
plainly prefers allowing the Greek phrase its usual final 
force: der Zweck des goltlichen Rechstspruches. Nor does 
De Werte speak of the subjective worthiness being reale 
ized by means of the objective judgment of God; what he 
says ix, that by the latter the Thessao,1ians shall be actus 
ally and in fact translated into Gad’s kingdom: das Rechts 


plways best, wherever it is possible, to hold fast in 
eis rd the idea of aim. Add to this the arbitrariness 
wf understanding @yderyua as a foretoken of some- 
thing future, as also HingENFeLD remarks. 

The preference, therefore, is due to the interpre- 
tation, which we find not quite distinctly in Zwincut, 
and then in OnsHauseN, needing only a somewhat 
more rigorous confirmation ; the interpretation, name- 
ly, according to which @éSeryya denotes the evi- 
dence of God’s righteous judgment already at pres- 
ent in force. The article can be no obstacle to this, 
since the judgment of God, present and future, is 
‘one process (like eternal life, John xvii. 3); and vv. 
6, 7 also form no counter-argument, for there we are 
shown that coming issue of the judgment, of which 
the present judicial administration (v. 5) is the pio- 
meer. But how, then, can the patient endurance of 
suffering be described as a manifestation of the 
already present judgment of God? 

Here it is of importance rightly to understand 
the scriptural conception of righteousness and judg- 
ment. Now since the righteousness of God is cer- 
tainly not synonymous with grace, we must not con- 
found these ideas; it is the self-consistent relation 
of His holy love to the free creature; dispensing on 
both sides, to the believer according to his faith, to 
the unbeliever according to his unbelief. A judg- 
ment awaits also the former; OutsHauUsEN refers to 1 
Pet. iv. 17, 18; likewise 1 Cor. xi. 82 points us to 
a judgment for discipline and purification; thus: 
God fulfils in you His righteous judgment, not for 
your destruction, but for your trial, that He may be 
able to declare you worthy of the kingdom; He 
proves your standing in faith, and there is a right- 
eous requital also in this, that He rewards faith with 
patience ; or as Srockmnyer beautifully and clearly 
carries out the idea on this one side (in an unprinted 
Sermon; see the Homiletic hints on 1 Thess, iv. 
1-8): “ First of all he represents to them the judg- 
ment of God as something, whereof they are now 
already permitted, in the midst of their tribulation, 
to have an experience in the highest degree joyful 
and comforting. That the Thessalonians were able 
to abide so patient in persecution, and so firm in 
faith, was already an evidence of the righteousness 
of God. Thereby God already proved Himself in 
their case to be the righteous rewarder of all that is 
good. For their obedience, in that they had re- 
ceived the gospel, God rewarded them by bestowing 
on them new grace, and new strength to suffer for 
the gospel’s sake, without becoming weary and 
faint-hearted (Matt. xiii. 12).” What one might find 
to be wanting in this statement is, at the most, that 
it would suit the expression, proof of the righteous- 
ness, better than it does the one before us, proof of 
the righteous judgment, It must therefore be ‘sup- 
plemented by remarking, first, that for believers also 
the operation of the Divine righteousness comes in- 
deed to be an effective judgment, but that it is a 
strong consolation to fall into the hand ef God, and 
not into the hand of men; moreover, as Von Grr- 
Lact notes, that it is the most frightful token (not 
merely a presage) of bursting doom, when God so 
hardens the ungodly that they persecute His chil- 
dren. Even this, however, must redound to the 
advantage of the ‘itter, 


urtheil Gottes, durch welches sie wirklich und in der That in 

das Reich Gottes werden verseizt werden. He errs merely 

a eS : the Divine judgment to its future manifosta- 
wn.-—J, L, 
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The thought of our passage, therefore, would be 
this: Steadfastly and believingly ye endure your per. 
secutions; that is a proof of God’s righteous judg- 
ment, of His inviolably self-consistent work of win 
nowing; which proof is to the end (eis 7d) * that ye 
should be deemed worthy, that He should be able to 
pronounce you worthy, of the kingdom of God. 
Toward this mark the judicial and sifting operation 
of God is working; it will prevail with those whe 
allow His judgment to take effect on them to their 
purification, It is obvious that, taken thus, eis 7d 
karaé. acquires a much better sense. Of course, as 
STocKMEYER goes on to say, this declaration of judg- 
ment, that already takes place at present, stands im 
closest connection with that last perfect demonstra- 
tion of it, which is the hope of all believers. (The 
connection with v. 6 sqq.: If it is a righteous thing 
that God should some day render a perfect retribu 
tion, there is already now a proof of His righteous 
ness, in directing His judgments toward that end.)+ 

The kingdom of God, whereof we should be ao 
counted worthy, is the holy dominion which, in dis- 
tinction from the Church of the present time (the 
kingdom iu the form of a servant), shall one day be 
revealed by the return of the King in victorious 
glory. Since flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom, what avails for that is the death of the old 
man, as the Apostle says: for which ye also 
suffer ; he says also, to express the agreement that 
exists between their actual experience and God’s 
plan.t The brép is understood by most to mean: 
in order to its attainment ; and this again would not 
express any legal meritoriousness,.any more than 
Rom. viii. 17, but would amount to this: Ye suffes 
for your faith in it, your confession of it, your faith 
fulness to it, when grace had received you. Hin 
GENFELD insists on the meaning, not: in order to its 
attainment, but: am order to its promotion ; simi 
larly Hormann: to introduce this state of things ; 
and even so there would be no warrant for the asser. 
tion of the former, that there is here betrayed an 
unapostolic estimate of martyrdom. But d7ép (as in 
Rom. i. 5; Acts v. 41) means: in reference thereto, 
in behalf of the kingdom, and includes the two 
ideas of serving it and participating in it, 

4, (Vv. 6-8.) If indeed it is a righteous 
thing, &c.—The thought is expressed hypothetic- 
ally, for the very purpose of strengthening its im- 


* (Lectures: ‘‘Such being the design and tendency, and 
such the certain result, of God’s righteous judgment con- 
cerning His afflicted saints.”—J. L. 

t [I cannot but fear that the above elaborate discussion 
still leaves the matter somewhat obscure. Exxicorr, per- 
haps too rigorously, confines the dtxaia xpiots to that which 
‘will be displayed at the Lord’s second ccming ;” but he 
appears to be quite right in saying, that “ to refer it solely 
to present sufferings, as perfecting and preparing the These 
salonians for future glory (Otsu.), is to miss the whole 
point of the sentence : the Apostle’s argument is that their 
endurance of suffering in faith is a token of God’s right 
eous judgment and of a future reward, which will display 
itself in rewarding the patient suiferers, as surely as it will 
inflict punishment on their persecutors.”? In my Revision 
and Lectures the case was put thus: “The patience and 
faith of the Thessalonians under persecution <ndicated the 
righteous judgment of God, by which they were even now, 
and hereafter were to be still more gloriously, accredited 
as meet heirs of His kingdom ; just because, and im so far 
as, there was thus indicated the realization in their charace 
ter and condition, as God’s justified, sanctified, and at the 
same time suffering people, of the very grounds on which, 
by the laws of that kingdom, such a judgment must pro» 
ceed.”—J. L.] 

t [Exuicorr: “‘The cai with a species of consecutive 
force supplies a renewed hint of the connection betwee 
the snffering and the cata€ww@fvat, «.7.A. ALFORD: * q.a 
ye acordingly.’—J. Lu.) 
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pot, and to indicate that it is altogether incontest- 
able, the writer appealing to his reader’s own judg- 
ment, THeopHytacr: The hearers cannot but say: 
AAR why Dixaov. It is a righteous thing with God 
[Vulgate: apud Deum; Syriac = coram Deo.—J. 
L.], righteousness is therein fulfilled ; to recompense, 
properly to render back (1 Thess, iii. 9), to those who 
affix? you affliction, and to you who are afflicted re- 
laxation, release, rest, refreshment (2 Cor. ii, 12, 
13); in opposition to Saas, 2 Cor. vii. 5; viii. 13; 
Bimilarly avdputis, Acts iii. 19; comp. also the rest- 
ing in Rev. xiv. 18. For the present, he exhibits 
merely that negative side of the 8éfa, for which the 
afflicted person first longs, freedom from earth’s sor- 
rows; the positive side comes afterward, vv. 10, 12. 
—With us, says the Apostle in the assured joy of 
faith ; without warrant is Ben@et’s explanation (and 
Ewaxy’s): ws, the saints in Israel; De Warre 
would understand it generally: with us, Christians 
at large ; that may well be involved in the remoter 
deduction; but obviously the immediate suggestion 
of the actual phrase is: with ws, the in like manner 
afflicted Apostles (ch. iii. 2), the foremost champions 
of the faith [Atrorp and Exxvicorr: the writers of 
the Epistle; Wwssrer and WiLkinson: Paul.—J. 
L.]. Looking back from the final retribution (v. 6), 
we see that all the previous dealing also (v. 5) is 
righteous throughout. Of course, the SAiBecdai is 
not of itself meritorious, but v. 7 likewise takes for 
granted SABouévous of steadfast faith (v. 4); so 
that Hitcenrenp’s censure of an unpauline thought 
falls to the ground.—Rest and refreshment will God 
give at the revelation of the Lord Jesus; it is 
a far more forced construction, when Grotius would 
refer this specification of time to the remote naragiw- 
Siva. Of the Lord Jesus is a genitive of the 
object, though He is also the subject of it. evela- 
tion is the same thing as mapovota; only there is 
still more conveyed by amoxdAvs ; not merely that 
He will be present, but also that He will unveil 
Himself in His glory (1 Cor. i.7; Luke xvii. 30), 
whereas He is now hid in heaven (Col. iii. 3, 4), and 
is only invisibly nigh to us (Matt. xxviii.). The way 
and manner of His coming is shown by what is 
added: from heaven, comp. 1 Thess. iv 16; 
with the angels of His power, comp. 1 Thess. 
iii. 13; the expression means that they belong to 
His power, therefore also form His power, are its 
servants and executors. Comp. the orpareduara of 
heaven, Rev. xix. 14. Not: with His strong angels, 
mighty angels (THEOPHYLACT expressly, duvaray), as 
if Svvduews were an adjectival definition of ayy., 
and airod were to be connected with ayy. Hor- 
MANN (because it is not said: pera Tav ayyehov Tis 
Suv. avrod) would understand it as meaning with a 
host of angels,* ayy. being put first emphatically, to 
distinguish the heavenly forces from all of an earthly 
kind (but for this there was no occasion), and duvayis 
signifying an army-force likewise in Luke x. 19; 
xxi. 26 (?), and in the Septuagint for 72%; airad, 
finally, he refers to what follows. This whole view 
is too artificial ; and when he takes the words avrov 
éy mvp proyds diddyros together, and refers them to 
God, and at the same time regards éy 77 aor. &e. 
ag the beginning of this participial construction, this 
is, to say the least, as cumbrous as the ordinary view, 
ncording to which év 79 am. &c. more closely de- 


* [And so the Peschito Syriac, Drustvs, MICHAELIS, 
K vepx, exvept that they connect the abrob with ayyéAwy.— 
L.l 
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fines what goes before.—There might certainly be ¢ 
doubt as to where év mup) paoyds belongs (the varia 
tion which we have noted meets us in like mannet 
at Acts vii, 89; the Recepta means flaming fire, 
glowing jire, not faintly burning). Too subtile ig 
TnEopnyLact’s remark, that the expression denoteg 
fire that burns merely, and gives no light, it being 
merely consuming for sinners, and for the righteous 
merely luminous. It is possible to refer it to what 
follows as a specification of detail (THzoporET: ris 
Ttywwplas Td eldos; HiLGENFFLD: In point of fact the 
fiery flame belongs immediately to the punish. 
ment) ; * but it may also be regarded as the last fea. 
ture in the description of the revelation, and this is 
still simpler [and so ALForp and Exuicorr]. Txro- 
PHYLACr recognizes both explanations, and refers for 
the second to Ps. xevii. 8. The Lord is revealed in 
flaming fire, as in the burning bush, or as on Sinai: 
His throne is [not, as in E. V., és like.—J. L.] glow- 
ing flame (Dan, vii. 9); as in the Old Testament 
God, so here Christ comes in fire; thus shall His day 
also be revealed (1 Cor. iii. 13); this agrees with 
the d6éa at His coming (Matt. xxv. 31); somewhat 
more remote is the glowing flame of His eyes (Rev. 
xix. 12); He Himself is a consuming fire (Heb. x, 
27; xii. 29); comp., moreover, in the Old Testa» 
ment, Is. xxix. 6; xxx. 30. 

The terrible splendor of His majesty, which con- 
sumes all opposition, is concisely, but powerfully, 
delineated. We are not to inquire curiously into 
what is physical in this manifestation; not till the 
last end will the fire that melts the elements come in 
power (2 Pet. iii. 7, 10); but at every epoch of 
judgment fire is also the figure of the purifying 
ardor of the Holy Ghost, consuming all impurity ; 
comp. Matt. iii. 11, 12.—The reference of what fol- 
lows, (Jesus) rendering vengeance, dispensing 
punishment, is by Hormann without reason felt te. 
be a difficulty. The Greek expression answers in 
the Septuagint to the Hebrew M2F2 jN2, Ezek. xxv. 
14, and elsewhere; comp. xd.cos, 1 Thess. iv. 63 
movety exdixnow, Luke xviii. '7; see also Luke xxi, 
22,23. The Apostle now traces back to the general 
Divine administration what he had previously prom- 
ised to the Thessalonians in particular. Jesus will 
execute the Divine judgment on those who know 
not God; that it is not simply a want of knowl- 
edge, but a criminal blindness, that is here intended, 
is evident; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 5; instead of seeking 
God (Acts xvii. 27), many hold the truth down 
[xarexdvrwy, depress, repress] in unrighteousness 
(Rom. i. 18); in angry defiance, like Pharaoh (Ex, 
v. 2). In the First Epistle the Gentiles were ex- 
pressly so described (comp. Ps. Ixxix. 6); here is 
described more generally the fundamental delinquen- 
ey, ungodliness. It is further said: and to those, 
who obey not the gospel, &.; the Lord Jesua 
has a right to claim obedience; faith is, after all, an 
affair of the will, the obedience of faith (Rom. i. 55 
Acts vi. 7). The repetition of the article rots in the 
second member appears to place the disubedient as a 
second class alongside the first; and so indeed many 
(Grorius, Bencer, Ewarp, Linemany, Hormasn 
[Jowsrr, Atrorp, Eviicorr, Wressrer and WILKIN. 
son, &c,]) distinguish, finding here the two classes 
of persecutors who vexed the Thessalonians; chose 
who know not God would be the heathen, those who 
obey not the gospel the Jews (comp. Rom. x.). But 
this same excessive strictness of historical reference 


® (So the Syriac, Brza, and many others.—d. L.] 
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fs not at all advisable; Paul speaks generally of the 
judgment of the world. Moreover, Brxeru himself 
says merely Judwis maxime, and Hormann also 
[Estivs, Coccrius, Wuirsy, Prt, Revision, &e.— 
J. L.] sees in the second class all who reject the gos- 
pel, whether heathens or Jews; in this we recognize 
the correct feeling, that to limit the second designa- 
tion to the Jews is unjustifiable; but in that case 
the contrast is no longer clear, and there comes in 
the recollection of Christ’s reproach to the Jews, 
that they know not God (John viii. 55; xv. 21; xvi. 


8; they are wanting in the knowledge described in | 


John xvii. 8); with which the Apostle’s expressions 
are to b+ compared (Rom. iii. 11; x. 2; xi. 8 sqq.). 
On the whole, since the antithesis here is different 
from that in Rom. ii, 12, one looks for a condemmna- 
tion at last only on account of the rejection of 
Christ, in which alienation from God culminates, 
The ofrives also of v. 9 comprehends in one the two 
Beemingly different classés ; so that we shail do bet- 
ter to find already in the eighth verse a description, 
not of two classes of men, but merely of the two 
poles of enmity against God: the fundamental aver- 
sion of men generally, and the consummation of 
their contumacy, when the opportunity of faith has 
been afforded them; so Carvin [Bishop Hatt], 
Pour, De Wertr, OusnausEN ; the repetition of the 
rots cannot force us to the opposite view,* if we com- 
pare Rom. iv. 12 [see also my Revision of Rev. xvi. 2, 
Note j. These two are much better examples than 
those which Eriicorr cites, and objects to as ques- 
tionable, viz. Matt. xxvii. 3; Luke xxii. 4.—J. L.]. 
Moreover, the &yioi and the morevoayres, v. 10, are 
not two different classes (as BENGEL consistently 
would have it), but two parallel designations of the 
same persons. At any rate, we see here that the 
SalBovres of v. 6 come under the judgment, not as 
being merely human oppressors of men, but as ene- 
mies of God. [WornswortH: w# implies that their 
ignorance and disobedience is the eause of their pun- 
ishment.—J, L.] 

_ 5. (Vv. 9, 10.) Who [ofrwes, who, as such._—ZJ, 
L.] shall suffer punishment, &c.: properly pay, 
discharge ; but the etymology disappears, as the op- 
position would otherwise be incongruous: (namely) 
everlasting destruction; drc%pos we had af 1 
Thess. v. 3; oAéSpioy [Lacnmann] is given only by 
A.; this were an adjective to d:«nyv; but i3 is too 
feebly supported (the Sin. is also against it), and is 
unsuitable to amd, &c., and to dfeny which already 
has an adjective [?]; the mistake was occasioned 
probably by aidémoy, The latter word might perhaps 
denote a long but still limited period; against this, 
however, is the parallel (wh aidwos, Matt. xxv. 41, 
46; therefore, without limits, Ousnavsen thinks 
that Paul has not another text of equally decided 
import; but, though he does not use this expression, 
he yet does say unconditionally: BaotActay Seod od 
kAnpovowjoover (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). The 1d, &c. is 
variously understood; Curysostom, Bzveut, Putt, 


* (Eircorr, however, is of opinion that it renders that 
view “all but certain.”— Revision : “I see no rvagon in the 
present case to waive the operation of the ordinary gram- 
matical rule, especially as ignorance of God is frequently 
with Paul the specific characteristic of Gentilism; 1 Thess. 
Ww. 5 (comp. Sept. Jer. x. 25); Acts xvii, 23, 30; Rom. i, 28; 
Gal. iv. 3; Eph. ii. 12, &c.; and it is, moreover, probable 
that the preset (vv. 4, 5), no less than the previous (1 
Thess. ii. 14; Acts xvii. 5, &o.), sufferings of this churc: 
‘had a doublo source, in the blind ungodliness of the hea- 
then in general, and the special malienity of all euch as 
sesisted the grace of the gospel.”—J, I,.1 
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De Werre, Ewatp, Horwann explain from the 
face as of the efficient cause (Acts iii, 19, where, 
however, it is connected with éAdety); mpoodou 
would be not simply equivalent to person, but mora 
expressive: from His face, which will be turned 
toward them in a threatening, penal, terrible man: 
ner; that mere look destroys them; Curysostom : 
He needs but to appear, and they are punished; 
Hormann compares Jerem. iv. 26; Sept.* Du 
Werte supposes that the second member especially : 
from the glory of His power, compels us to 
think of the efficient cause; but of that too an exs 
planation may be found, that agrees still better with 
dikny tloovow, AeXpoy aidvioy, namely, as Brza, 
Linemanxn [Jowxrr, Atrorp, Exticorr], and oth. 
ers understand it, away from. OLSHAUSEN coms 
pares Is. ii. 10, 19, 21, Sept.: They will hide them- 
selves, fleeing arb mpocdmov tod $6 Bov kuptov Kar 
and tijs ddins Tis ioxbos avrod, and finds in our text 
a breviloquence (as it were, hiding themselves from). 
But that is not at all necessary. We get the finest 
sense, and, as Liinemann properly remarks, a real 
advance, and not still the same thing merely that 
was already implied éy 7H drox., when we under- 
stand it as destruction (away) from the face of the 
Lord (Jesus Christ); like avdSeua ax Tod Xpioros 
(Rom. ix. 8); comp. ad also in Rom. vii. 2; 2 Cor, 
xi, 3; Gal. v. 4.4 This is destruction, to be sepa: 
rated from the blessed vision of His face, from the 
Source of light and life, from the influence of His 
gracious aspect; comp, Matt. vii. 28; and Srom the 
glory (the effulgence) of His strength ; there is the 
less need of understanding this in De Werrtn’s 
sense, that it is not said simply, from His strength, 
but from the déf of His strength. Linewann’s 
explanation indeed: from the glory which is the cre- 
ation [Aurorp: visible localized result] of His 
power, is somewhat far-fetched; the parallelism 
leads us rather to understand by that something be- 
longing to the Lord Himself; comp. also the He- 
brew 1383 7771, Is. ii. 10; Hormann: from His 
strength appearing in its glory; Dimpricu: the 
glory of His omnipotence, in its creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth, and in its entire communi- 
cation of itself to the saved. And is not this a 
calamitous deprivation, to be separated from that 
glory of Christ’s power, which will glorify man into 
the likeness of the Lord? (Phil. iii. 21); and so to 
remain without any share in that which follows in v. 
10: When He shall come, more exactly, shall 
have come [A¥orD, Evticorr, Worpsworrr]. And 
now the parallel members pour forth in the splendor 
of the prophetic strain, and bring the positive sup- 
plement to the dveois of v. 7. To be glorified in 
His saints does not mean simply to Le praised by 
or amongst them in words, but to be «ctually shown 
to be glorious in the glory that He effects in the 

by letting His ¢lory appear in the glorification of His 
saints, by dwelling in them, and imparting Himself 
to them; see v.12; John xvii. 10, 22 sqq.; Rom. 
ix. 23. And so it is taken also by most expositors, 
The saints here are certainly Christians, not angels : 
the latter, indeed, were particularly named in vy. 7. 


i sta ch. ii. 8; Ex. xiv. 24; Ps. civ. 32; Hab. iii 
6. y fevision cites Shakespeare, Julius Cxsar,i. 3: 
“‘ Cesar shall forth : the things that threaten?d me, 
Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall see 

The face of Caesar, they are vanished.”—J. L, J 


+ [Also Gen. iv. 16; Prov. xy. 29; Jer. xxxii, 31; Matt 
Xxil. 13; 1 Jobn ii, 


‘ 28 (in the Greek ;—and see the othvet 
references in my Revision of that verse, Note a).—J. L.] 
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Nor does Benexn succeed in proving, convincingly, 
that the believers are a different class from the 
saints; we rather recognize in this place merely the 
solemn parallelism of the members. But this does 
not exclude the climax implied in the waow: in all, 
therefore also in you (vv. 4, 7). The being admired 
might be understood thus: Jn the hearts of His be- 
lievers He will create for Himself an admiring ado- 
ration ; but the parallel member leads rather to this 
explanation: By that which He works in them He 
will show Hunself wonderful ; He will become the 
wonder and admiration of creation (especially per- 
haps of the angels, comp. Eph. iii. 10), when it is 
revealed, what He has known to make of His be- 
lievers. Thus it is taken already by Curysostom : 
Be exelvwy Savuacrds amodeixvutar; THEOPHYLACT 
[Wessrer and Wikixson] thinks, in the presence 
of those who are now stiff-necked ; LinemMann: The 
blessedness of believers being admired, Christ also 
is therein admired as the Author of that blessed- 
ness; comp. Savuacdfjva, Is. lxi, 6, Sept. It is 
worthy of note, how delicately one member of the 
statement answers to the other; the glory reveals 
what despised holiness is, and when it becomes mani- 
fest to what faith attains, that isa matter of wonder 
(Hormann).—Because our testimony to you 
was believed; uaprtpiov, equivalent to khpuypa, 
evayyéAuov; é¢ suds belongs even without an article 
to wapr. (accordiug to WinER, § 20. 2), that directed 
toward you (similarly Luke ix. 5); were it to be re- 
ferred to émoredn, mpds must have been used,* 
BznGet seems to take or: as that, for he says: mo- 
tivum admirationis, as if the clause supplied the 
subject of Savuacdiva; whereas its subject is still 
the Lord. The words é7: to duds are already 
rightly regarded as a parenthesis by THvoporer and 
THropHyLacr, and then by Zwineri and Catvin; 
év Th hu. x. goes back beyond that, but not, as 
BENGEL would have it, to the too remote Sp [still 
less, as Wepssrer and Witkinson would have it, to 
Bienv ticovow.—dJ. L.], but to évdok. and Savpacdj- 
vat. Altogether untenable is Luruer’s translation : 
Our testimony to you of that day ye believed; as 
little does it answer to take émoreddn for a future 
or (Gror.) a future perfect; to say nothing of other 
misinterpretations. The sense of the parenthesis 
with the verb put emphatically forward is this: 
Since our testimony to you was believed, therefore I 
can speak of morevoacw in application also to you 
(iuiv, v. 7); yes, you too belong to the believers ; 
he would fill them with the comfortable assurance : 
Ye are of the number. The addition of in that day, 
on the other hand, says: It will not happen till 
then; till then, patience! Carvin: fidelium vota 
cohibet, ne ultra modum festinent, [Perhaps also 
the phrase, in that day, was intended strongly to 
suggest the thought, that the very same day, which 
brings terror and ruin to the ungodly and unbeliev- 
ers, brings rest and glory to their former victims.— 
J. L.J—Hormann understands the passage other- 
wise; to avoid the parenthesis, he supposes that 
with 8c: émor. there is a new beginning; and that 
év 7H ju. éx. belongs to what follows, namely, to 
Wve Suds dfidon, thus getting now in his turn eis 6 
to judy for a parenthesis ;—intolerably harsh! For 
though the position of év 7H hu. éx. before ta might 
perhape be justified by Acts xix. 4 and similar texts, 
yet to add to the inversion the parenthesis also is too 
much, 


* (And then with the genitive, not, as here, the accusa- 
tive.—J. L.] 











6. (Vv. 11, 12.) Darauf geht auch allezeit 
unser Beten fur euch (Thereunto tend also at 
all times our prayers for you); such was out 
German paraphrase; «is 6 is not the same thing at 
dv 8, guapropter (GRot.); it might mean, in referenct 
to which (Rom, iv. 20; Linnemann); but the final 
signification is to be preferred : aiming at which, ta 
which end (Ool. i. 29; De Werre [Jowerr, Re 
vision, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, Am. Bible Union, 
&c.]), and the objection to this, that the certain 
truth of the purpose of grace (v. 10) would thus be 
made dependent on the Apostle’s prayers, loses ita 
force, so soon as we closely connect therewith rep) 
tuav (with this view do we pray for you),* and fur- 
ther perceive that fva, &c, merely carries out what 
eis § at the forefront of the sentence indicates; + at 
1 Thess, iii, 10 likewise the import of the prayer is 
expressed in the form of a design. Buneri: hoe 
orando nitimur ; that what was promised in v. 10 
may fall also to your share. We also pray, he says; 
we too for our part, in harmony with the purpose of 
God, This we do besides giving thanks (v. 3).t— 
That our God (says he, with devout appropriation) 
may count you worthy of the calling;§ Gro- 
T1Us, BenGEL, OLsHauseN, Ewarp, and many under- 
stand it of making worthy ; Von Geriacn: that 
He may bestow on you the necessary qualities, of 
which what follows would thus furnish the explana- 
tion. But agodv is always to deem worthy, pro- 
nounce [?] worthy; therefore: that He may count 
you worthy of being adjudged the krAjois. But were 
they not called long since? what should this still im- 
pending «Ajo1s mean? One might think, as in the 
parable of the supper, of repeated calls: that Le 
may count you worthy of the last, decisive, energetic 
call, which brings you to the object ; or as HOFMANN 
says (and this might be separated from his distorted 
construction of our passage): that He may count 
you worthy of a calling, which brings to completion 
what began with our testimony and your faith there- 
in; of the call dedre (Matt, xxv. 34), to which 
already Zwinewt refers, But we may also with 
Lonemann (without regarding Phil. iii. 14, BpaBetov 
THs KAhoews, as quite parallel) understand «Ajjo1s as 
meaning that to which you are called: May He at 
last pronounce you worthy of that, the opposite of 
which might also, indeed, follow a want of fidelity ; 
comp. éAmls, of the thing hoped for, Col. i. 5. The 
difference, after all, is really unimportant; for he, 
who is finally thought worthy of the glory to which 


* [It is, however, taken for granted throughout, that 
the Thessalonians were of the number of the saved ; and 
therefore the ultimate answer to the objection is that given 
in my Revision: ‘ Itisno part whatever of Pauline philoso 
phy, that the gracious and unaiterable purpose of God rae 
cates the prayers and efforts of faith. Only by means of 
these could Paul and his brethren aspire to be co-workers 
with God toward the predestined result. See 1 Cor. iii. 95 
2 Cor. vi. 1; Phil. ii. 12, 13, &c.”—J. LJ 

+ [Not exactly so. Ets 6 refers immediately to the 
future glorification of the Lord in His saints; iva, &u. to 
the preparatory sanctification of the Thessalonians.—J L.] 

¢t [Aurorn: “ We pray also (as well as wish).” ELL 
corr: ‘‘ Besides merely longing or merely directing your 
hopes, we also avail ourselves of the definite accents of 
prayer, the cai gently contrasting the mpoaedx. with the ine 
fusion of the hope and expectation involved in the preceds 
mg words, and especially echoed in the parenthetical mems 
per.’ Lectures: ‘As that (v. 10) was to be the result 
of the Advent in believers generally, so also, and with a 
view to the same consummation, Paul’s continual reques$ 
at the throne was, that the necessary prepeealony work 
might be completed in the members of this particular 
church.”—J. L.J 

§ [ris KAjcews ;—not, your calling (PILE, ALrorp, Ky 
1icotr). Comp. 3 John 7, vmép 700 ovduatos.—J, LJ 
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Christians are called, is thought worthy also of the 
last invitation: Come, then/* The Apostle’s prayer 
is directed, moreover, to this point (in order that the 
étiotv may be realized): that He may fulfil 
every desire of goodness, &c.; suas does not 
belong to this clause, wAnpotvy not governing two 
accusatives, but the meaning is, in you. If we dis- 
regard obviously false interpretations (Grorius: 
your goodness, that is well-pleasing to Him ; simi- 
larly OxtsHausEN and others), the only question is, 
whether with Canvin, BengreL, Pet, and others, we 
are to understand it thus: that He may fulfil all the 

ood pleasure of His goodness, ex parte Dei, adds 

ENGEL, and, at the second member, ex parte vesirt. 
But that is not well here; De Wxrrs, Linemann, 
Ewatp, Hormann properly hold that the second 
member, which denotes something wrought in the 
Thessalonians, compels us to understand the first 
also of GyaSwotvyn in the Thessalonians. Besides, 
Paul never uses this word of the Divine, but always 
of human goodness (Rom, xv. 14; Gal. v. 22; Eph. 
v. 9). And again, if God’s goodness was to be spo- 
ken of, we must necessarily have had racay thy €v6., 
and airod after it. The correct view, therefore, is: 
that He may bring (in you) to fulfilment every good 
pleasure in, every inclination to, goodness [so At- 
ForpD, Exvxicorr, Wester and WILKINSON: ‘‘bet- 
ter, grace in them than towards them,” &, ALForD 
errs, however, in making éyaSwotvns a gen. of ap- 
pesition.—J. L.]. God inust fulfil this; otherwise 
we are prone to evil; evdoxia of the human dispo- 
sition we find also at Rom. x. 1. Delight in what is 
good is partly the first preparation for faith (John 
vii. 17), and partly its fruit. But here the Apostle 
speaks, not merely of the furtherance of this dispo- 
sition, but of its fulfilment. Thus we are not to 
think simply of a growing sanctification, nor, as re- 
gards the work of faith, simply, with Curysos- 
tom, Tuxoporet, TaHropnyLact, of the endurance 
of persecutions; but Paul has his eye on the final 
mark. On &pyov miorews, comp. the exegetical ex- 
planation of 1 Thess. i. 3; for the completion and 
slight modification of that let it merely be added, 
that for the right understanding of that text it seems 
to us indispensable, 1. to take the three genitives in 
the same way, and 2. to avoid every interpretation, 
by which one member of the statement would be 
confounded with another. It is very clear that the 
kémos Tis dydmns is there the toil and labor spring- 
ing from love, befitting love. This must guide us 
also in the first member; é%pyov ris mlerews is the 
work springing from faith, befitting faith; not, how- 
ever, the moral authentication of faith outwardly, 
which would encroach on the second or third mem- 
ber, but the fundamental inward work of faith in the 
soul; not the sum of the works which spring from 
faith, but that which is presupposed as the founda- 
tion of all moral activity, to wit, the primary act of 
breaking loose from self-confidence, and casting one’s 
self entirely on the living God, Instead of Gal. v, 
6, the text for comparison is rather Rom. iv. 20, 21, 


* (ELuicorr 2 “KAjows, though really the initial act 
«comp. 1 Thexs. ii, 12), includes the Christian course which 
follows (Hph. iv. 1), and its issues in blessedness hereafter.” 
Bec Revision and Lectures. Iam still inclined to refer iva 
Buds afuson THs KAjoews to God’e final judgment on the 
The-salonians as hoving walked werthy ‘of their vocation 
(agios THS KA}TEWS Hs exAZOnre, Eph. iv. 1. Comp. the in- 
variable New ‘estument use of a€/ws, as in 1 Thess. ii. 12, 
and the import of dfvos in Matt. ili. 8; Luke ili, 8; Acts 
ale 20). ae me ote og God counts worthy He first 
makes worthy, the rest of the verse describ i epara= 
sory process.—J. L.] To ee 
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This energetic groundwork of faith Paul sees exist 
ing in the Thessalonians; he notes it in 1 Thess. t 
9, whereas here his prayer for them is that God maj 
fully accomplish it, and through faith bring to per: 
fection the new man; éy duydue, in power, with 
force (1 Thess. i, 5); Linemann: powerfully ; res 
ardua, says Carvin. It belongs to mAnpdon.— 
That the name of our Lord Jesus, &c. Com 
pared with v. 10, this word indicates that to Himself 
we can bring no glory, but His name is glorified in 
us, and we personally in Him. Yet is His (and in 
general the Divine) name itself something real, as ts 
expressly shown by the present context, which in v. 
12 asserts of the name what v. 10 says of Christ 
Himself. Hallowed be Thy name; in the name of 
Jesus we pray, and in the name of God the Father, 
&c. we are baptized; comp. Ex. xxiii. 31; Deut. 
xxvi, 2; 1 Kings viii, 29; Jer, xxxii. 20; Ps. xlvili. 
11 [10]. What His name is in fact He Himself 
makes for Himself; it is not a name given by mere 
human invention and conception. He reveals Him- 
self as he would be recognized and invoked, as He 
who is what He is called, and is ‘effectively present 
wherever called upon. His name is glorified in us; 
and therefore this does not mean merely, that He is 
celebrated in the praises of our lips, but (as the 
second member shows) that He is in fact made glori- 
ous, when the Lord shows Himself in us true to His 
name, as the prayer-answering Saviour; when He 
prevails with us to have His name named upon us, 
as those who really belong to Him (Deut. xxviii. 10; 
Am, ix, 12; James ii. 7.}—And ye in Him, that 
is, may be glorified; a reciprocity, as in Jobn xvii. 
Most understand this asim Him, the Lord; Ltnr- 
MANN, Hormann: tm it, the name. As regards the 
meaning, the difference is unessential. This word 
likewise looks to the consummation; living in the 
Lord, we are to be made partakers of His glorified 
nature; in the name of the Lord: the power of 
that name, which is above every name. And all 
this, according to the grace of our God and 
Lord Jesus Christ. He thus quenches all human 
pride. Since the article stands before Seot, and not 
before kupiov, it is altogether most natural, with 
Hormann, to refer Seod also to Christ [but see Criti- 
cal Note 18.—J. L.], without this being, as Hitexrn- 
FELD supposes (p. 264), a mark of spuriousness ; for 
not merely Tit. ii, 18, but also Rom. ix. 5 speaks of 
Christ in loftier terms than are agreeable to our 
modern critics (comp. John xx. 28; 2 Pet. i. 1, 11). 
The distinction between God and Christ is not to be 
sustained by an appeal to texts like vv. 1 and 2, since 
there the article is wanting also before Se¢ and Geod, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. (V. 8.) It is important for all life, that it also 
grow; otherwise it stands still, or rather retrogrades, 
But growth in the kingdom of grace proceeds in part 
differently from what it does in the kingdom of na- 
ture. Even a tree, indeed, must grow as well below 
as above. But still more does that saying of Srarky 
hold good of the Christian life: This growth takes 
place either openly and sensibly, when a man, afier 
experiencing the sorrows of repentance, is sensibly 
comforted and quieted in his soul (Ps. ciii, 1-5); or 
it takes place in a secret, concealed, hidden manner 
in circumstances of trial, when a man perhaps makes 
the most powerful advance, but God does not yet 
allow Him to be clearly and properly sensible of ig 
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—Still more important is another distinction, to wit, 
that every being in nature, even every man and 
every people, reaches on the natural side a highest 
point, and then declines and goes toward death, 
whereas by Christ and His Holy Spirit is implanted 
in the individual and in humanity a germ of imper- 
ishable life, that does not decay, but ripens to per- 
fection (v. 11), and is just then most powerfully ma- 
tured, when tribulation even to death wastes the 
outer man, 

_ [Borxirr; As it is our duty, it will bé our great 
wisdom and prudence, so to speak of the graces of 
God which we see and observe in others, as that 
they may not be puffed up with any conceit of their 
own excellencies, but see matter of praise and 
thanksgiving due unto God only, and nothing to 
themselves.—M. Henry: We may be tempted to 
think that, though when we were bad we could not 
make ourselves good, yet when we are good we can 
easily make ourselves better; but we have as much 
dependence on the grace of God for the increasing 
the grace we have, as for the planting of grace when 
we had it not.—J. L.] 

2. (V. 4.) Are we at liberty even to glory in 
men? Not so as to foster our own ambition, or to 
flatter the ambition of others, Nor is all danger 
obviated by saying, that we extol God’s work in 
them; the old man seeks to catch his share also 
therein, Where faith is really put to the trial of 
patience (James i, 2—5), there is the least risk of 
pride, and in such a trial there is incentive for oth- 
ers. They, who are commended, are not allowed by 
God to want for secret checks. For them too that 
word holds good: nodlesse oblige, 

8. (V. 5.) God’s rule is a constant righteous 
judging and sifting with a gracious purpose; for 
righteousness stands in the service of grace; grace 
reigns through righteousness (Rom, v. 21), But it 
is not always easy even for faith to keep track of 
this. Not merely are wilful, impatient persons 
offended, that it often seems to go ill with the good, 
and so well with the wicked; not merely do the 
frivolous and faint-hearted ask, Where is now the 
righteous God? but even Asaph had well-nigh slipped 
here. It is the triumph of faith, when it lays hold 
of the Apostle’s word, and in that very thing, which 
seems to conflict with all righteousness, learns to 
recognize the working out of righteous judgment. 
On one side it is a terribly earnest declaration of 
it, when God punishes sinners by giving them up 
to sin (Rom. i. 24 sqq.; ix. 17; xi. 8 sqq., 32); 
the Christian likewise may be sensibly visited with 
chastisement, and it is hard to stand beneath the 
judgment of God; nevertheless, in the severity 
itself there is comfort, since it lifts us above depend- 
ence on men, And to him, who yields to the hu- 
tailiation, there is the further help vouchsafed, that 
his faith is strengthened in the impossibility of the 
righteous God allowing confidence in His promise to 
come to shame; and still more, in the very confu- 
sions of time he perceives evidence of the righteous 
judgement of God, which in sending afflictions and 
persecutions, in hardening the ungodly, in the chas- 
tisement and purification of the pious, in their sepa- 
ration from the world, and in their confirmation to 
n believing constancy, accomplishes itself from day 
to day, till in the final consummation (v. 6 sqq.) it 
reaches the end of righteous retribution, Until then 
the account is still open ; then comes the settlement. 

4, Rizeer: A man_becomes meet for the king- 
dom of God under suffering; not as if by suffering 
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he could deserve it. For truly our affliction is not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us (Rom, viii. 18). The mercy of God 
in Christ alone makes us meet for this inheritance 
(Col. i. 12). But God’s plan and order is, to try 
man’s intrinsic worth and value by their endurance 
in the fire of affliction, and whether they are pos- 
sessed by a paramount delight in the invisible and 
eternal, or by an irredeemable tendency to vanity 
(2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). The heirs of the kingdom must 
earn for themselves the witness, that they love not 
their lives unto the death (Rev. xii. 11), In the 
judgment of the world, it is true, they suffer as evil. 
doers, as wilful, unmanageable people; but the testi- 
mony of God in a good conscience bids them rejoice, 
and leap for joy, and glory in tribulation, because 
they suffer for the kingdom of God (Luke vi. 23; 1 
Pet. iv. 18; Rom. v. 8; comp. Rev. vi. 10 sq.; vii. 
14; xi. 18).—We add, that a man cannot claim the 
reward, as if ne had first given something to God 
(Rom. xi. 85); but when God has trained, proved, 
and tested a man, like gold in the fire, He crowns in 
him His own grace, and gives him the reward of hig 
fidelity, 

[Lectures: “That ye may be counted worthy, 
&e, ;—if indeed it is a righteous thing, &c.” In 
using such expressions—and there are very many of 
them in the New Testament—the inspired writers 
proceed upon the ground of that gracious covenant, 
in which, through their union with Chrst, believers 
stand, and whose merciful provisions, on God’s part 
absolutely sovereign and free, alone give them all 
the claim they have on the Divine favor here or 
hereafter. But that claim, though thus originating, 
and because thus originating, is an infinitely and 
eternally valid claim, It is deep and abiding, as the 
love of the Father for the Son; strong and sure, as 
the word and oath of Him who cannot lie—cannot 
deny Himself—or frustrate any hope which He him- 
self has raised. In this respect, as in many others, 
the gospel salvation reveals God’s righteousness no 
less than it does His love.—J. L.] 

5. (Vv. 6, 7.) The jus taltonis, “eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,” or, ‘“‘ with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again,” would be im- 
properly described as a human right of retaliation. 
It is rather just the inviolable Divine order, though 
in a sensible, allegorical form. Jesus Himself does 
not in Matt. v. 88 syq. reject the principle (comp. 
Matt. vii. 2), but merely the arbitrary Pharisaic 
abuse of it, A Divine order it remains, and as such 
is engraven on the human conscience, that guilt shall 
recoil on the head of the perpetrator. However 
much and however long justice may lie oppressed 
amongst men, with God it stands unshaken. All 
God’s long-suffering does not annul the fact, that 
His proceedings tend in the long run to a perfect 
retribution. For this reason even the purpose of 
God’s grace is not accomplished by means of an 
amnesty setting justice aside, but through the satis. 
faction of justice by an adequate atonement. Who- 
ever rejects this, draws upon himself the final judg- 
ment; whoever in the sense of a living, penitent 
faith acquiesces in the economy of redemption, in 
that man the righteousness of God can work out 
salvation (1 John i, 9; Rom. iii. 26). On the wrath 
of God, comp. the Apologet. Beitrdge by Guss and 
RigGenBacH, p. 89 sqq.—[Barnes: If it is righd 
that the sinner should be punished, 7 will be done— 
J. L.1 

6. The eschatological excitement in Thessalonica, : 
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though it was known to the Apostle, does not at all 
hinder him from discussing these great truths. An 
abuse does not abrogate the proper use, And it is 
true that he speaks on the subject for the very ex- 
press purpose of comforting those under persecution. 
But neither does he fail also to follow this up in ch, 
ii. with the needful sedatives, One chief mark of 
Scripture as originating with the Spirit of God is, 
that both in the teaching of doctrine and in the 
regulation of the life it speaks with so great depth 
and force, and yet at the same time also with so 
great moderation; never one-sidedly either in the 
way of exaggerating or in that of suppressing any 
truth. It is to be observed, moreover, that this ex- 
pectation of rest at the return of Christ stands in 
distinct contradiction to the Irvingite doctrine of the 
translation ; see the Doctrinal and Ethical Note on 1 
Thess. iv. 1'7.* 

4%. (Vv. 6-9.) But how should the prospect of 
the perdition of the ungodly serve to comfort the 
pious? This seems to savor of a malignant joy, or 
at least to express a strange longing for vengeance. 
To wait for the judgment of God, however, is some- 
thing different trom avenging ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 
23), And the former should as little be wanting in 
the children of God, as God ever ceases to be holy. 
The oppressors spoken of here, as so often in the 
Psalms, are not at all opponents on trifling grounds 
of human quarrel, but they hate God’s servants and 
children, because they hate God’s truth, In our text 
v. 8 especially shows that those are meant to whom 
salvation was offered, but they have trifled away 
their hour of grace. Respecting the violence and 
scorn of the ungodly the living sentiment of justice 
now cries to God. On this point no man can judge, 
who has no inward experience of zeal for God’s 
glory. Paul testifies with joyful faith, that now 
already the righteous judgment of God rules, but 
withal he holds fast, as a postulate, the final, com- 
plete separation between the pious and the ungodly, 
as in Mal. iii. 18. Scripture generally is far from 
any abstract, idealistic surrender of the final and 
absolute triumph of the cause of God. If then we 
think of the Apostle’s fervent longing to be made a 
curse for his brethren (Rom. ix. 3), if they could 
thereby be helped, we shall give up entirely talking 
about vindictiveness. Yet how few have experi- 
enced the vehement desire, that right shall still be 
right, and God continue to be God, which must arise 
in a soul compelled to endure the harshest abuse and 
oppression of its faith! We need not wish to be 
more merciful than the eternal Mercy (Matt. vii, 14), 
There is a point, at which the flaming majesty of the 
holiness of God advances in power against the obdu- 
rate despisers of His grace. Nevertheless, the love 
of enemies remains in force (1 Thess, v. 15), so long 
as there is still anything to be hoped for. Catvin’s 
admonition is, that, although Paul promises ven- 
geance, yet we are not to wish for it aguinst any 
man. It is quite possible that the honor of God’s 
cause, and the salvation of those exposed to seduc- 
tion, might impel an Apostle to call down a sharp 
judgment on the adversaries (1 Cor. v. 5; Acts xiii, 
10, 11); but the design always is, wherever it is 
still possible, correction in order to salvation; and 
human violence is never allowed to interfere (Matt. 
xiii, 29. Give place unto wrath (Rom, xii, 19), that 


* [I am not aware of any sufficient scriptural evidence 
sf the doctrine referred to. But just as little, so far as I 
san see, is it contradicted by our text.—J. L.] 
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is, to the wrath of God; where that is kindled, ix 
becomes man, in the fulness of awe, and also of 
humble submission, as well as of sympathy towards 
those who are judgeJ, to stand aside. There thus 
exists a fundamental likeness between the piety of 
the Old Testament and that of the New. The differ. 
ence does not consist in the setting aside in the New 
Testament of the threatenings of judgment, but 
only in this, that in Christ’s redemptive work there 
is revealed an inconceivably larger grace than the 
Old Testament gave occasion to expect, whereby the 
uttermost is done to render possible a deliverance 
from judgment, While the revelation before Christ 
was to be altogether true—wholly that, and nothing 
more than that, which humanity before Christ was 
able to bear—yet, with all the glory of the words of 
grace even in the Old Testament, it was still impos- 
sible that the fulness of mercy should be made 
known as it was by Christ in word and deed. Comp. 
the essay on die Ndchstenliebe, Stud. und Krit., 
1856, p. 117 sqq. 

8. On not knowing God, see the Doctrinal and 
Ethical Note on 1 Thess. iv. 5. The heathen also 
are guilty, when they do not even inquire after 
God; but there are still many amongst them, who, 
for their own part, are at Jeast in some measure ex- 
cused by the general degradation, This is recog- 
nized in the words of the Lord respecting Tyre and 
Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrah (Matt. x. 15; xi. 22, 
24). The consummation of guilt is, when the origi- 
nal stupidity towards God develops itself into con- 
scious rejection of His gracious counsel and work ; 
and here again also blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost marks the highest point. ‘‘ Whosoever de- 
nieth the Son, the same hath not the Father” (1 
John ii, 23); this word is receiving an ever-growing 
fulfilment in our day. It is possible for one to pray 
to a God who yet is rather sought than known. But 
wherever Jesus, the highest revelation of the true 
God, is not merely still unknown, but is denied and 
rejected, there at last nothing more is retained than 
a power of nature, to which it is impossible to pray 
as toa Father. But as the denial of Jesus betrays 
the repugnance of the heart, so faith is a matter of 
the will. In the former case, the meaning is: So 
thou sayest, but I will not, and thus God is made a 
liar (1 John i, 10); here the Apostle speaks of the 
obedience of faith. For this very reason the princi- 
ple stands firm also with Paul, that a man is judged 
according to his deeds (Rom. ii, 6-11; 2 Cor. v. 10), 
But the innermost soul of right conduct is obedience 
to the command for the reception of grace; and 
that is just faith. 

9. Holy Scripture knows nothing of the entire 
renunciation of all motives of fear and hope, such 
as is required by philosophic morality; nor is it 
known in actual life. Even the dullest indifferent- 
ism, even the haughtiest self-consciousness, cannot: 
fully extinguish fear and hope; nor should it. The 
only point of importance is, that the living God be. 
come their object. } 

10, The eternity of punishment is to many a 
peculiar offence. But let us not forget that only 
those are threatened with this (especially in Matt. 
xii, 31, 32), on whom the merciful God, Father, Son, 
and Spirit, has brought to bear His entire work of 
grace, and has done so in vain.* Through obdurate 


* (This seems to mean that none are in danger of eters 
nal punishment but blasphemers of the Holy Ghost. Bee 
lieving this doctrine to be thoroughly unscriptural, I shal) 
be allowed here simply to express my firm dissent.—J. 1.] 
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resistance to grace the state of inward desolation 
must have reached such a pass, that from a man in 
this condition even his neighbors necessarily become 
detached; whereas on the other hand we cannot 
think highly enough of the resources of the grace 
of God. Now since the grace of God Himself, 
being more fervent than a mother’s love, cannot 
forget, and therefore cannot, it would appear, cease 
to love, how is it possible that it should perpetuate 
the life of the damned, merely to subject them to 
perpetual torment? In the line of these thoughts 
we reach various attempts to set bounds to the eter- 
nity of the punishments of hell. The most obvious 
device still would be to take aiévos in a limited 
sense; but the inference on the side of life [Matt, 
xxv. 46] would scarcely be accepted. It must be 
allowed that, where we have to deal with first prin- 
ciples and final issues, we are least capable of view- 
ing things as God Himself views them, and there- 
fore also are least entitled to lay down definite doc- 
trines transcending the rule of Scripture, Comp. 
Apology. Beitrdge, p. 239 sqq. [On the subject of 
this paragraph, see Lectures on Thessalonians, pp. 
454-460.—J. L.] 

11. (Vv. 10-12.) Who can form to himself a 
sufficiently lofty conception of that glory, when the 
Lord shall glorify His own in soul and body—shall 
disclose to all the world their previously unknown 
inward blessedness and sanctifying forces—shall 
manifest them as the Temple of God, as His friends 
and children, and introduce them to His everlasting 
joy (Calwer Hundbuch der Bibelerkldrung)! What 
amazement will it then awaken, to see this mighty 
body (of which Christ is the Head), grown up from 
the small seed-corn of faith, and now standing there 
perfect in its beauty through the union of all its 
members with the Head (Von Geruacu) ! 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


V. 3. Beginning and progress—both come from 
God; even growth therefore is no merit of ours,— 
Hevusyer: As the individual, so likewise the Church 
must be constantiy on the increase.—Catvin: How 
disgraceful is our sluggishness, that we scarcely in a 
long while advance a foot!—Tue same: We owe 
God thanks also for the good that He does to our 
brethren. So dear to us should be the salvation of 
our brethren, that whatever is given them we should 
regard as our own good. The welfare of every 
member tends to promote the prosperity of the 
whole Church,—Paul seeks to keep all the churches 
bound to one another in cordial sympathy.— Berl. 
Bib.: In the growth of love consists the greatest 
beauty of a church,—Tueopuy.act (after Curysos- 
rom): We should not love one, and another not; 
partial love is not love, but the cause of quarrels,— 
THe SAME: It is not tears and lamentations that our 
sufferings deserve, but thanksgiving.—[ Bishop Wi.- 
son: If love abounds, faith also increaseth, This is 
a test.—J. L.] 

V. 4, Heupyer: Temptations verify faith; by 
persecution is Christianity sealed.—Sranecin : The 
fairest growth of faith, love, and experience flour- 
ishes on the stem of the cross.—In such circum- 
stances a mere notion does not hold its ground.— 
Curysostom: Where love and faith are weak, they 
are shaken by affliction ; where they are strong, they 
pecome thereby still- stronger.—How is it that in 
distress faith grows? and how love? 
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V. 5. To what degree is the patient endurance 
of persecution proof of the righteous judgment ?— 
When things go well with the ungodly, the carnal 
mind says: There is no judgment,—Hxuspner: That 
which now appears to conflict with the Divine right 
eousness is for faith a confirmation of it. It is 
shown that God saves those only who are proved 
and sorely tried. Thy sufferings are necessary fox 
the justification and glorification of the righteous 
ness of God. Thou art thereby to appear as one 
worthy of salvation—Berl. Bib.: Satan must not 
say: Christians do well to be pious; they are not 
allowed to suffer—Srockmeyer: When it is said: 
Where is now the righteous God? why does He not 
own us? understand that, in enduring with patience 
and faith, thou hast already experienced a palpable 
demonstration of the righteousness of God.—TuH 
SAME: From the glorious end light is reflected on 
the darkest experiences, wherein, however, the right 
eousness of God even already wrought, to make thee 
by means of thy unjust suffering gradually worthy 
of salvation.—Srarke: There is such a thing as the 
holy vengeance of God; Antiochus, Herod, Nero 
experienced it—Hnusner: To vex, afflict, oppress 
aman that loves God, and is loved by God, is in 
God’s eyes one of the most heinous offences,—Cury- 
sostom: We would not vindictively rejoice over the 
punishment of others, but over our own deliverance 
from such punishment and torment.—God will assign 
to every one the position suitable to his inward state, 
—Berl. Bib.: The inward and outward and external 
will there be mutually reconciled. 

V. 1%. There is such a thing as coming out, of 
great tribulation, a Sabbath rest, a blessed liberty of 
the children of God.—Herupner: Like faith, like 
trial, like reward.—Catvin: Much greater deference 
is given to those who have had long practice in that 
which they teach; Paul does not stand in the shade, © 
and bid the Thessalonians fight in the sun.—Heus- 
NER: The angels have power to execute the judg- 
ments of God; the mightiest villain is powerless 
against them; one glance of an angel smites him to 
the earth, 

V. 8. Curysostom: By saying nothing about 
hell, wilt thou thus extinguish it ?—Tur same: No 
one who keeps hell in view, will fall into hell.—Tux 
saME: It isa great evil, to despise threatenings.— 
Tsxopnytactr: If those are condemned, who do not 
obey the gospel, how much more those who prevent 
the obedience of others ! 

V. 9. Mark that terribly serious word, everlast- 
ing.—Rincer: To appear before Jesus, and to be 
unable to stand in the presence of His glorious 
power, will be just as intolerable for the ungodly as 
their punishment itself; even as the trial and court- 
day are often felt more keenly than the penalty.— 
Hrvusner: To be banished from the face of Christ 
is more than all torture, 

V.10. [Luiauton: Glorified in His saints, &e. ; 
—how much more in the matchless brightness of 
His own glorious person !—J. L.]—Srockmrysr: It 
will one day be manifest, that sanctification is glorifi- 
cation; at present many dread it as being the death 
of the old man.—Roos: Every one will wonder that 
from, an insignificant root (faith) has sprung the 
splendid flower of glory, or that faith‘in the preached 
gospel should have drawn after it such glorious re. 
sults.—TuE same; That Christ should be glorified 
and admired in the saints requires that they too have 
glorified bodies, and appear with Christ (Col, iii, 4), 
—Srockmuyrer; Many will be surprised, when to¢ 
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late, that many things which they pronounced impos- 
sible have yet come to pass—|LarpnreR: The wis- 
dom, power, and faithfulness of Christ, gloritied in 
the perfect holiness, external glory, and great num- 
ber, of His people—J. L.] 

V. 3-10 is one of the Epistles for the 26th Sun- 
day after Trinity (or else for the 27th). It proclaims 
to us the righteousness of Divine retribution, 1. as 
consolation for oppressed Christians, who are grow- 
ing in faith and love: a, already in the midst of 
their affliction let them recognize the holy rule of 
the righteousness of God; b. let them confidently 
expect, in the day of revelation, not merely rest 
from their labor, but glorification; 2. as a serious 
warning for the adversaries, who are not merely 
a. driven now already from one degree to another 
of hostility to God, but are also, b. drawing upon 
themselves everlasting destruction; nor can they 
charge this on the gospel, but solely on their disobe- 
dience to it. 

V. 11. Srockmryzr: Whoever is able to suffer 
for the cause of God, so long as it is still despised 
and assailed, is worthy also to rejoice with it, when 
it comes to honor. 

V. 12. Heusner; Jesus is best glorified, and the 
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honor of His name vindicated, in the life of Chris 
tians. Were this apology furnished by Christiana 
no written one would be needed, and their slander- 
ers would be struck dumb. 

Vv. 11, 12. SrockmryerR: In this section are twa 
things deserving of all consideration: 1. that the 
Apostle feels himself impelled, even for such a 
Christian church as that was, still to make continual 
intercession ; and 2. what it is that he asks for them, 
1, The Apostles and Christ Himself lay great stress 
on intercessory prayer, whether it be the pouring 
forth of our heart’s sorrow for such as are still to ug 
the occasion of sorrow, or whether it is because we 
reflect on how much is involved in a man’s persever« 
ing to the end in the right way. Of course, inter. 
cession is not a kind of convenient makeweight for 
laziness, which likes to do nothnig otherwise ; but it 
seeks the blessing of God, without which we can do 
nothing. 2. The matter of the intercession is, that 
God would bring them to a point where He can 
count them worthy of the heavenly calling in its en- 
tire length and breadth; and, for this purpose, that 
He would grant them grace to remain faithful and 
obedient to the call to holiness. Thus will be ful- 
filled the saying: ‘‘I am thine, thou art mine.” 





IL. 
Instruction and Exhortation in regard to the antichristian consummation of evil. 


1, Ca. II. 1-12. 


The warning, against allowing themselves to be easily misled into the notion of the day of the Lord being at the 
door (vv. 1, 2), is confiimed by reminding them that, as he had already told them orally, the Man of Sin must previously 
be revealed (vy. 3-5), that the mystery of lawlessness is still for the present restrained by an obstructive power, and will 
only reach its height when this is removed, and will then also come to its end by the appearing of the Lord (vv. 6-8) ; 
of what sort the lying power of the enemy will be, is then more exactly described. 


1 Now [But]* we beseech you, brethren, by [concerning, ézép] the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and dy our [and our] gathering together unto Him, 
2 that ye be not soon [quickly]* shaken in mind [trom your mind],' or [nor yet] * 
be troubled [alarmed],° neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as trom 
3 [by, Sut] us, as that the day of Christ [the Lord] * is at hand [is present].’ Let 
no man [no one, p» ts] deceive you by any nieans [in any way]:* for [because, 
dri] that day shall not come, except there come a falling away [the apostasy, 

4 arootacia] first, and that [the, 6] man of sin® be revealed, the son of perdition, 

4 who opposeth, and exalteth himself above [against] ** all that is called God or 
that_is worshipped [every one called God or an object of worship],” so that he 
as God” sitteth [sitteth down, orate in the temple of God, showing himself 

5 [showing himself forth]** that he is God. Remember ye not that, when I was 
6 yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye know what withholdeth, 
7 that he might be revealed [may he rev.]“* in his [his own]™ time. For the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work [For the m. is already working of law- 
lessness],"" only he who now letteth wild let, until he [only until he, who with. 
8 holdeth for the present,]” be taken out of the way ; and then shall that Wicked 
be revealed [shall be rev. the lawless one],"* whom the Lord [Lord Jesus] * shall 
consume with the spirit [breath]” of His mouth, and shall destroy with the 
9 brightness [appearing]* of His coming: even him, whose coming is after 
[according to]” the working of Satan, with [in, é] all power and signs and 
10 lying wonders [wonders of falsehood], and with [in, év] all deceivableness 
_ [deceitfulness, érary] of unrighteousness in them that perish [for those who are 
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perishing];" because they received [accepted] ”* not tne love of the truth, that 
11 they might be saved. And for this cause God shall send [doth God send |’ 

them strong delusion [a working of delusion, évépyeiay wAdvys], that they should 
12 believe a lie [the falsehood, 76 WevdSe]; that they all” might be damned [may 

be judged] * who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in” unrighteousness. 


1 V. 1.—{Revision.: ** You see, then, what is to be expected, and prayed for, as your portion at the coming of the 
Lord. But, in regard to that coming itself, &c.? Or perhaps the Greek arrangement may rather suggest an opposition 
between épwrdyev bas here and mpocevxducda mept tpov of ch. i. 11.” The latter is Riggenbach’s idea; whereas 
Webster and Wilkinson thus; ‘Such is our hope and consolation, but because it is such, by every consideration cons 
nected with the great fact which gives it its character, I beg of you, &c.”’—J. L.] i 

2 V. 2.—[raxéws ; immediately on being thus tempted. Comp. E. V., Luke xiv. 21; xvi. 6.—J. L.] 

8 V. 2.—[amo tod vods; rendered as above, from your mind, in several of the older versions (Tyndale, Cranmer, 
Geneva, Bishops), and recently _by Starke, Jowett, Wordsworth, Alford. Ellicott: from your suber mind; Riggene 
bach: vom verniinftigen Sinn,—J. L.] 

4 V.2.—The best copies [including Sin., and Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, &c.] give 
unde, which is also the proper particle, and then mire three times. Comp. Winer, § 55. 6. 

5 V. 2.—[@poetcGar, a stronger word than gadrevOjvar. Such equivalents as terrified, dismayed, perterrert, ere 
schrecken, &c., are given for it in the versions.—J. L.] ~ 

6 VY. 2.—Instead of the Rec. Xptorod, which has few authorities, the most and the best (also Sin.) give cvpiov [and 20 
all the recent editions.—J. L.] 

; nat 2.—[évésrnxev; Riggenbach, after Luther, vorhanden wdre. On this word, see an elaborate note in Revision.— 
Ue l- 

8 V. 3.—[xara wydéva tpdmov ; comp. E. V., Rom, iii. 2; Phil. 1. 8.—J, L.J 

9 V. 3.—Instead of auaprias, which, however, has many old authorities, and amongst others Or. 5, in its favor, Ba 
Sin., and some other Alexandrian sources give avouias, arising probably from vv. 7, 8. 

lo VY. 4.—[emt with the accusative. Hillicott, in the Commentary: above (and against); in the Revision: against; 
and so Wordsworth, and recent English translators geierally, and the Am. Bible Union, &c.—J. L.] 

11 VY. 4.—[mdvra Acyopevov Geov 9 céBacua. Stevision: E. V. and the older English versions apparently follow the 
Vulg. omne quod = ray 76, which however, I find in no printed text but that of Beza, and there it is avowedly for no 
reason except that Jerome might seem to have read it, and that in Beza’s own opinion it yields a richer sense: mihé 
tamen uherius videltur.” Riggenbach, likewise, retains Luther’s wber allies das. But very many from Faber to Alford 
and Wordsworth have preferred the masculine construction.—J. L.] 

12 V. 4,—The ws @edv before ka0ioar in the Elzevir is brought under suspicion asa gloss by A. B. D.} Sin., most of 
the versions, and the oldest Fathers. [It is condemned by Mill, and cancelled by the majority of critical editors. Rige 
genbach likewise omits it.—J. T.] 

13 VY. 4.—[amodecxvivra. Comp.1 Cor. iv. 9. Here, for the Vulgate ostendens, Augustine and others use ostentare, 
Ellicott: exhibiting, displaying; Wordsworth, as above.—J. L.] 

14 V. 6.—[eis 7d amoxadvpOnvat ; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 10.—J. L.] 

16 V, 6.—[T éavrod ; the time assigned to him—then, and not sooner.—Sin.! A. K.: 76 avrod.—J. L.] 

16 V.7.—{70 yap pwvotnprov Hon évepyeirae THs avouwias. The emphasis of rd wuoriptov, a8 opposed to the double 
amoxadvdOjva of vv. 7, 8, is strengthened by the Greek order.—J. L.] 

11 V. 7.—[pdvoy 6 katéxwy dpe éws, K.T.A, See the Exegetical Note 3.—J. L.] aes 2 

1b VV, 8.—[amoxadvOjceta. 6 dvowos. Here again the revelation, as being now the main idea, is put foremost.— 

J. L. 
id V. 8.—Inoois is supported by Sin. A. D.1 E.1 F. G. L.2, and most of the Versions and Fathers [and nearly all 
the critical editors.—J. L.]; it is wanting in B. D.* EK.? K. L.!, and most of the minuscules.—The variation dveAet (from 
Is. xi. 4, Sept. %), for avaAwce, makes no change in the sense; if Sin. a prima manu gives avador [Sin.?: aveAor] that is 
a corruption, holding the middle between the two readings. en , . ’ 

20 V. 8.—[mvevpart. Comp. the English version of Is. xi. 4; and so very many here, including the Am. Bible 
Union.—J. L. 

2 ¥. POP alla, This word occurs six times in the New Testament—once, in reference to the Lord’s first com- 
ing; five times, in reference to His second—and is always elsewhere rendered in our Version, appearing. In the present 
instance E. V. follows the Bishop’s Bible. Alford and Ellicott have appearance, after Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva; 
Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Am. Bible Union: manifestation.—J. L.] 

22-V.9.—[katé, Comp. Eph. i. 19; iii. 20; &c.—J. L.] 

23 -V. 9.—[répaot Wevdovs. The genitive belongs to all the three nouns.—J. i.) ¥ 

24 V. 10.—Vhe authorities {including Sin.1] preponderate for the simple dative, whereas the Rec. prefixes év.—[rhs 
before décxias is wanting in Sin.! A, B. F, G., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

25 V.10.—[édéfavro. See 1 Thess. ii. 13, Exeg. Note 2.—J. L.] ‘ : 

26 V.11.—The present méurer (Scholz, Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Theile, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott.—J. L.] 
deserves the preference over the future wéupee. Here, as in the previous instance [v. 8], Sin. a prima manu goes with 
the oldest authorities ; the correction by a later hand, with the Elzevir. : 

27 V.12.—For amavtes (all together), are Sin. A. F. G. [Tischendorf, Alford] ‘ for TaVTES, B.D. H.L. The former is 
to be preferred as the rarer. [According to the American edition of Ellicott, there is in regard to the reading here an 
instance of the too frequent discrepancy between the Commentary and the Translation.—J .L.)J sea ; 

28 V_12.—[xpiaor. Revision: ‘Out of 113 instances HE. V. makes xpivw = xaraxpivw only in 7, including Rev. 
xviii. 20 (where see Leupben, Note k); the others being John iii. 17, 18 (twice); Acts xiii. 27; Rom. xiv. 22.’’—For may, 

as. li, 16.—J. L. i F 
ge Eis cineres eh the Codd. A. D.? E. K. L. and Sin, a secunda manu ; it is omitted (probably to conform it 
to 77 dAn9.) by B. D.1 F. G. and Sin. a prima manu, {Lachmann brackets it.—J. L.]J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ing: ‘as though he were pleading in honor of that 


day, that the expectation of it might not be a source 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) But we beseech you, &.; as 


in 1 Thess, iv. 1; v. 12; over against the prayer of 


ch. i, 11, 12 he now turns to his brethren; on 
account of, in regard to the coming, irép, as in 
ch. i. 4; Rom. ix. 27; not an adiuration, per, as 
you dread or desire that day (so Zwineti, Catvin, 
and others); but this use of the preposition does 
not belong to the New Testament; Linnemann, too 
artificially : in the interest of the coming [Jowerr 
and Worpsworta: on behalf of; the former add- 





of disorder in the Church.”—J. L.], to obviate all 
mistakes on that subject; but certainly the coming 
itself has no such interest.* He is speaking, as in 


#* [Atrorp and Exxicorr partially adopt Linnsann’s 
suggestion. I should rather say that vmép here, instead of 
mepi, carries with it an indication of the strong personal 
interest felt by the writer and his readers in their Lord's 
coming. So GREEN, who refers also to Acts v. 41; Rom. ix. 
29; 2 Cor. v. 12; viii. 23; &c.; WessTER and WILKINSON, 
—J. L.J 
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v. 8, of the coming of the Lord to judgment (ch. i. 
4, 8), and the setting up of the kingdom; with 
Christ’s Advent he connects by means of one article 
Bir gathering together away (or upwards, LUNE- 
MaNN)* unto Him; the two together form one 
event, the first completing itself in the second. For 
the topiz, 1 Thess. iv. 17 may be compared ; for the 
word likewise, Matt. xxiv. 31 (the verb; the sub- 
stantive is used in Heb. x. 25 of assemblies for 
Divine service), The import of the entreaty is ex- 
pressed in the form of a purpose; eis 7d, as in 1 
Thess. ii, 12; iii, 10; that ye should not be 
quickly shaken; taxéws does not stand here, as 
in Gal, i. 6, in opposition to a previous better con- 
dition; nor does it mean, a8 OLSHAUSEN supposes, 
so soon after my exhortations to you; but (Dx 
Werte, Linzmann): so soon as any one tells you 
something of that sort, forthwith.  ZadrcvSjvai, 
moreover, is the expression that denotes the heaving 
of the sea; then figuratively, to excite an uproar 
(Acts xvii. 18); connected with amé it has a preg- 
nant force (like xatapyeioSa: ad, Rom. vii. 2; 
comp. also Rom, ix. 8 and 2 Thess. i. 9): shaken 
and thereby driven from [Worpswortu: drifted 
off from]; thrown out of your reason; + for that 
is the meaning of the word, as in 1 Cor, xiv. 14, 19; 
Rom. xiv. 5; not sententia (Grotius), persuasio ; 
that were yvéun, or some such word. Accordingly: 
Hold fast a rational, sober thoughtfulness, which is 
required for your peaceful trial, and the due per- 
formance of your daily task, Attached to this, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, by wndé (the manu- 
scripts, indeed, vary exceedingly in the case of such 
particles), is Spocio%a:, which, again, is not simply 
synonymous with cadevd. (that would be implied in 
unre), but ascensive ; Spociy signities to ery aloud, 
make a noise, and then later, to frighten by uproar 
(Matt. xxiv. 6). ZwineLt: to perplex, confound ; 
BENGEL: moveamini, mente; turbemini, affectu ; 
according to HorMANN, Spoeioda: also should signify 
merely to be discomposed; but then the climax 
would be destroyed. That a panic could not occur 
amongst the Thessalonians, it would be too much to 
assert. Even a crisis that is longed for, when it is 
one of so great and holy a sort, and so seriously 
searches the heart, can strike a momentary terror ; { 
whereas in oadevs. we think chiefly of being thrown 
from the track by an overpowering hope [?].— 
Neither by spirit, &c.; by this the Apostle in- 
tends a spiritual suggestion, pretended prediction, 
atterance of a prophet, comp. 1 Thess, v. 20: De- 
spise not prophesyings, but prove them, whether 
error is not intermingled. It is a mistake to under- 
stand thereby a false interpretation of Old Testament 
prophecy, or—which is still more absurd—delusive 
spiritual apparitions.—Nor by word nor by let- 
ter as by us; Tuxroporet, Grorius, Wersrein, 
De Werte, Linemann [Davinson, Kevision, Ex.t- 





* (There is neither away nor upwards (hin oder empor) 
in the émi, which simply ‘‘marks the point to be reached— 
losing its idea of superposition in that of approximation to 
er juxtaposition Lp CeaP): WEBSTER and WILKINSON: 
“to meet Wim.”—J. L. 

t (Revision: “The nearest approach that our idiom 
allows is, when we speak of a man being driven out of his 
mind.’—J. L. ; 

+ [If the Thessalonians were induced to believe that the 
Gay of the Lord had really come (the proper force of évécry- 
rev), there would be a sufficient ground of alarm in the ap- 
pore failure in their case of the promise in 1 Thess. iv. 

7. For a careful discussion of vv. 1, 2 the reader is re- 
Prd to my Lectures on the Thessalonians, pp. 491-504.— 
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corr] would refer és 3¢ judy to the two preceding 
members, as in v. 15 the Apostle’s word and epistle 
stand together; and then some should have carried 
round a pretended oral utterance of his, others even 
a spurious letter. But v. 15 cannot determine for v. 
2; and, reading wre three times (the evidence for 
the various readings is very precarious and unequa!), 
we must regard the three members as codrdinate, 
and not take two of them in closer connection with 
each other. Unless, therefore, és 57 juey is to be 
confined to the last member merely, it must be re- 
ferred also to the first [so Exasmus, Reicur, Barnes, 
Wesster and Wi1kinson.—J. L.]. But that is not 
possible, since a prophetic appearance could not be 
invented for the Apostle like a word or a letter. 
We therefore adhere to CurysosroM, THEOPHYLACT, 
Zwineul, Carvin, EwaLp, Hormann, in not regard- 
ing Adyou as a word hawked around as apostolic, but 
in understanding it, alongside of mvevuaros, of a 
didaxh that reasoned without prophetic ray-ture, 
rather perhaps with proofs from cripture; comp. 1 
Cor, xiv. 26; CurysostoM: miQavoAoyta. There is 
no occasion to think of a calculation of Daniel’s 
weeks of years. The last member, finally, first 
Jerome, then Kern, HitGenretp [Hammonp, WeEB- 
STER and W:LKINson] and others, would explain to 
the effect that the Apostle is speaking merely of a 
misinterpretation of his First Epistle: Be not dis- 
turbed by letter, as if we had taught so. But in 
that case 8? émioroAfs would not stand without the 
article; 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 and 2 Cor. vii. 8 show the 
style in which he appeals to an earlier epistle fronr 
his hand, The two members, rvetjua and Adyos, de- 
note means of seduction that had actually occurred, 
and had come, indeed, from people in Thessalonica 
(nothing suggests, as in Corinth, foreign intruders) ; 
the same thing must hold good also of a letter, that 
was falsely attributed to him; Paul would not of 
himself have thought of speaking of it [against 
Jowerrt]; ch. iii, 17 also cannot be naturally ex- 
plained otherwise than as a precaution against a 
repetition of the forgery. It is as surprising that 
such a thing occurred at that time, as that Paul 
speaks of it so gently. Hue thinks that the forger 
need have had no evil design; he merely wished, 
perhaps, with apostolic authority to agitate the se- 
cure, and work a reformation. Still a pia fraus is 
none the less a fraus. It is possible, however, that 
the letter was written anonymously, and merely 
shown around as Pauline. Otherwise, it is probable, 
Paul would speak more sharply. 

The import of this deceptive pretence was: as 
that the day of the Lord is present [so AL- 
FORD, ELiicorr: és now come.—J. L.]. as before 
ért expresses what is supposed; 2 Cor. xi. 21; 
Winer, § 65. 9; évéorniey denotes a standing at 
the door, immediate presence (Rom. viii. 88; 1 Cor. 
iii, 22; Gal. i. 4). The emphatic position of the 
verb in front shows, that the Apostle does not in- 
tend generally to put far away the expectation of 
the last day; we are merely not to let ourselves be 
surprised by the ery: Here i 4s now! Probably 
the fresh outbreak of singularly violent persecutiona 
was explained in Thessalonica to this effect: Here zs 
the beginning of the last day. 

2. (Vv. 8-5.) Inet no one deceive you in 
any way; be not deluded (Eph. v. 6); in none of 
those three specified ways? or, in no other way? 
Both views are possible; at 1 Thess. v. 3 he had 
described the deception of a careless drowsiness, and 
now he points to the opposite snare, when a con: 
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scientious vigilance is perverted into an unwhole- 
Some excitement, which is then likely, in conse- 
quence of the exposure that follows, to threaten 
faith itself with shipwreck. Against this delusion, 
as against every other, they are to be on their guard. 
—Because, he thus confirms the warning. The 
protasis with éedy has no apodosis, as often happens 
with Paul; so Rom, ii. 17, according to the best 
reading; he lost sight of it in the course of the long 
description ; sometimes also (Rom. ix. 22) there lies 
in the ellipsis a certain reserve of judgment. Here 
the very obvious supplement is od wh mdpecrar 4 
nwépa, Or ov ddvarar eASeiv 6 Kvptos, Or some such 
expression, [Wesster and WiLkinson: ‘The 
omission arises from the fact that he is reminding 
them of communications previously made concern- 
ing two future events, and wishes to fix their atten- 
tion upon that which must precede the other. It 
may also be regarded as rhetorical, supplied in the 
Apostle’s dictation by a solemn pause, a gesture, and 
the significant and emphatic delivery of the words 
éay... mp@rov, or as suggesting the sentiment, J 
am sorry to have it to say it will not come before ; 
and so Ben@eL, abstinet verbis que non lbenter 
audiret amator adventus Christi..—J. L.] — Alto- 
gether unsuitable is any thought of the oath-formula, 
ND ON, certissime [SrorR], besides that this also 
needs explanation as an ellipsis—Except there 
come the apostasy first (amocracia, later Greek 
for the older amécracts); this is erroneously applied 
by Curysostom, THeoporet, THEOPpHYLACT, AUGUS- 
TINE, to Antichrist, as if it meant an apostasy in one 
individual, whereas the two verbs suffice to distin- 
guish also the two subjects; nor yet is it to be un- 
derstood politically or semi-politically, but according 
to universal biblical usage it denotes apostasy from 
the faith or from God [Acts xxi, 21. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1; Sept. Jer. xxix, 32.—J. L,]. Hormann, cor- 
rectly: ch. i. having commended their steadfastness 
in the faith, the apostasy can only be one from the 
faith in Christ; and this is acknowledged also by 
Carvin. Indeed, the article denotes that apostasy 
known to the Thessalonians by oral instruction from 
the prophets; comp. Dan. viii. 28; xi. 30; the 
spreading apostasy from the faith. Then in avoula 
of v. 7 we find an intimation of the further result, 
that the revolt from God leads to the rejection of all 
Divine order. Already in those times of fresh faith 
is this foreseen and foretold by Paul.—And the 
Tian of Sin be revealed; frightful counterpart 
to the revelation from above (ch. i. 7); when there 
is a disclosure of that which is maturing as the wick- 
ed consummation of the evil principle in humanity 
—of that which at present is still uvorfhpioy, the 
counterpart of the heavenly (v. 7), but shall one day 
have its mapovola (v. 9). Zhe Man of Sin, again 
with the article, the one already known to them; 
plainly a single personality ; if Zwineir after some 
of the ancients explains it collectively, as if it stood 
for filii perditi, there is no warrant for this in the 
context. The complete opposite to Christ is not a 
spiritual tendency, but a person, Nor is he called 
merely &uaprwads, but the Man of Sin, in contrast 
with Jesus, the Man of obedience; so to speak, the 
incarnate Sin, wherein the entire nature of sin is 
concentrated, incorporated, culminates ; just as what 
follows marks the opposite pole to Gen. iii. There 
the desire came up. but still in childish form, to wish 
to be their own God; what began there will here be 
fully ripened. Thus is his nature described ; and in 








= 
connection with that his final destiny: the son of 
perdition, like Judas, his type, John xvii, 12. 
With the fact, that he wholly belongs to sin, coheres 
as fruit the fact, that he falls a prey to perdition; 
out of perdition springs his life in death; eis dad. 
Aetay trdye (Rev. xvii. 11), Others would take it 
actively, or at least unite the two ideas [THEropo 
RET]; one who is a sinner and falls into perdition, 
and also drags others down into sin and perdition 5 
according to v. 9 sqq. he really does that; but in the 
phrase, son of perdition, there is rather a designa- 
tion of the power to which he belongs; Esrius: 
quasi ex perditione tanqguam matre genitus ; as if it 
were even said, a child of death, The mention of 
his fate is followed by a description of his manner 
of working (as v. 8 by v. 9); it is said of him: 
who opposeth, like Satan, Zech. iii. 1, Sept. ; what 
the latter is for the world of spirits, that the Man of 
Sin is for the world of men; no incarnation, there- 
fore, of Satan, We can take 6 ayriketuevos abso- 
lutely, and in thought supply of God or of Christ 3 
the former, because he assails not merely the ree 
demptive work of Christ, but the foundation of all 
fear of God; and for the second it may be said, that 
in an altogether peculiar sense he will be the antago- 
nist, adversary, caricature of Christ; according te 
John’s expression, the avrixpioros (1 John ii. 13), 
the Antichrist ; fain would he destroy Christ’s king- 
dom, and opposes him, as Brneex says, corde, lin- 
gua, stilo, factis, per se, per suos, But considering 
that the article is not repeated before the second 
participle, and that thus the two predicates are com- 
bined into one idea (negative and positive), we might 
prefer to refer the éwi by an easy zeugma to both 
participles.* Who exalteth himself above all 
that is [against every one] called God or an 
object of worship; against the true God, and 
every one so called, comp. 1 Cor. viii. 5 ; to this the 
Apostle adds (every) oéBacua, that is, object of 
worship, mwmen ; LurHarpt: whatever is holy to 
men, and passes amongst them as an object of fears 
ful reverence; comp. Acts xvii, 28. To think of 
the defamation of the imperial majesty (the S<Bac- 
7és) is still more inappropriate, than of angels; it 
was done in the interest of the interpretation which 
saw in Antichrist the Pope, as the despiser of 
worldly sovereignty. We have rather to understand 
it thus: above all that 7s called God and is divinely 
honored. He will thus no longer act as the old 
kings, Pharaoh and Senuacherib, acted, who indeed 
blasphemed the God of Israel, but still worshipped 
their heathen gods; he will despise also the gods of 
the heathen. To adore these was a profound cor- 
ruption; still even in that caricature the need of 
worship announced itself. But the Man of Sin, 
being the consummmate dy7iSeos, as CHRYSOSTOM 
calls him, will worship nothing any more, bow be- 
fore nothing any more. All religion he treads under 
his feet. Herein consists the ripe poisonous fruit of 
evil, that with full consciousness self sets up to be 
the centre of all power, wisdom, and glory. The 
Apostle’s brief picture reminds us of (though it still 
transcends) Dan. vii. 8, 11, 20 sqq.: the horn with 
man’s eyes and a mouth speaking great things, which 
makes war with the saints and overcomes them till 


® (And so Benson, Koppr, Pett, WrpsTER and Wite 
xInson. But the best interpreters generally reject the 
zeugma (De Werre, LUNEMANN, ALFORD, Exiicotr, &c.). 
In the New Testament avrixeysos is construed with the sime 
ple dative.—J. L.] 
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the judgment breaks forth. The modern interpret- 
ers see in this for the most part Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; more correctly we shall recognize in this little 
horn of the 7th chapter the yet future adversary, of 
whom Antiochus, described in similar terms, is but a 
type (see AuBERLEN’s Daniel), Antiochus, the Old 
Testament Antichrist, is meant in Dan. viii. 9 sqq., 
23 sqq.; xi. 86 sqq.* The last passage, in particu- 
lar, depicts him as speaking presumptuous things 
against the God of gods, and as despising also the 
gods of his fathers; only on the God of strongholds, 
that is, on military power, does he rely. Still, self- 
deification is not expressly asserted of him; Anti- 
ochus even turned the Temple of Jerusalem into a 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, Paul adheres to 
Daniel’s description, and can do so, just because 
Antiochus is a type of the last adversary. For the 
further stroke, with which he goes beyond Daniel, 
the self-deification of the Roman Emperor furnished 
him with a ready example—So that he sitteth 
down in [eis roy vady, pregnant: intrudes into, 
and sibs down in, &.—J. L.] the temple of God; 
cavica is intransitive; adrdy (not abrdv) is not re- 
dundant (Perr), but emphatic; he, the audacious; 
he in person sits down enthroned in the temple; 
does not merely have his image set up; in the tem- 
ple of God, the article and the addition, of God, 
showing that at any rate no heathen temple is to be 
thought of, but, if one of stone, then no other than 
that of Jerusalem, which, if the Epistle is genuine, 
was not yet destroyed. That that one is not to be 
thought of in an Epistle to a church of Gentile 
Christians (Von Grrtacw), is a groundless objection. 
The temple which Christ had cleansed, and in which 
the first Christians prayed, and likewise Paul bim- 
self, that house of prayer for all people was an object 
of interest to every Christian church. Still, one can 
just as little perceive, why the sitting in the temple 
must be interpreted with all the rigid literality that, 
amongst others, WIESELER (Chronol. des apostol. 
Zeitalters, p. 258) and Dé.uinerr (Christenthum 
und Kirche, p. 282) assert. We do not at once say 
with Curysostom and others, that the temple signi- 
fies the Church in all lands, or with Hincenretp (p. 
253), that the writer means figuratively the consum- 
mation of heresy establishing itself in the spiritual 
temple of Christendom (it then concerns him to 
show the feasibility of the Epistle having been com- 
posed under Trajan); but we suppose that, procced- 
ing on a sensuous way of viewing the matter, and 
painting, as a prophet (Ez. xxviii, 2), in colors of his 
own time, Paul depicts an act which, as a symbol of 
permanent spiritual significance, is confined to no 
locality, and means to say: He places himself in 
God’s room, and forces himself on mankind as a 
Divine ruler.+ See the Exegetical Note 3.—Show- 
ing himself forth that he is God, as described 
more at large in Rev. xiii. What belongs to Christ, 
this impious person arrogates to himself, advancing 


® [Erzcorr: “This characteristic of impious exalta- 
flon is in such striking parallelism with that ascribed by 
Daniel to ‘the king that shall do according to his will? (ch. 
ai. 36), that we can scarcely doubt that the ancient inter- 
preters were right in referring both to the same person,— 
Antichrist. The former portion of the prophecy in Daniel 
is apparently correctly referred to Antiochus Epipbanes, 
but the concluding verses (ver. 36 sq.) seem only applicable 
to a of whom Antiochus was merely a type and shadow.” 

} [Exuicorr, without excluding the figurative interpre- 
tation of Curysosrom, at the ae piece pret to 
an ultimate fulfilment in a future temple (Ez. xxxvii. 26) 
at Jerusalem.—J. L,] 


the claim, that for those on the earth he is God; 
and thus wickedness becomes frantic. The self 
exhibition we understand, with Curysosrom and 
most, not merely of assertions in words or proclama- 
tions, but of manifestations which should confirm 
the point by deeds; for the lying wonders, v. 9 
sqq., shall deceive many. We cannot see why 
Ltnemann finds in this a contradiction of KaStoa.— 
Gently chiding them, the Apostle finally reminds 
them of the instruction which he had orally impart» 
ed to them. So far had he gone during the three 
weeks into the details of eschatology. But to the 
Apostle this same point of doctrine was of more im- 
portance than to our moderns; comp, Paul at Ath- 
ens, Acta xvii. 31, [Notice here also the force of 
ércyor, I was telling, used to tell—J. L.] Even the 
medieval missionaries laid very great stress on the 
judgment. As the Thessalonians had to endure 
peculiar afflictions, Paul would seem to have led 
them into a special acquaintance with Daniel. 

3. (Vv. 6-8.) And now ye know what 
withholdeth; xa) viv is taken by Bencet, Srorr, 
Kern, HILGENFELD and others as a temporal adverb 
in opposition to @r: of v. 56. Liinemann’s objection, 
that in that case it must have been said: ratrva mép 
éri—viy 5¢ «at, does not amount to a great deal, 
except, indeed, that one does not exactly know bow 
the point in contrast should be conceived of. Are 
we to understand it thus: Now, since you have 
learned the beginning of that matter, you know it 
as you did not previously? But what, then, had 
occurred, that could give them such information, 
even without the Apostle’s explanation? Here Roos 
and Branpr think of the recent expulsion of the 
tumultuous Jews from Rome, and similar facts, 
which might show them how the pseudo-Messianie 
element was held down by the Roman power. But 
that would be at least very obscurely expressed, in a 
case especially where they needed a renewal of their 
earlier instruction; and now would he in such an 
altogether disguised manner announce the new topic, 
which present circumstances supplied in contrast 
with his oral instruction? This has little to recom- 
mend it, Still more arbitrary is HitGEnreLp’s ms. 
ference, that in this opposition the later date of the 
Epistle betrays itself, as if sal vv could only be 
understood thus: and now, some 40 years after the 
Apostle’s death! De Wurtz, Litnemany, Ewaxp 
[Atrorp, Exxicorr] see in xa) voy the indication of 
a logical advance to a new thought: And now ye 
know surely (LiineMANN: by way of passing on to a 
further point). They appeal to Acts vii, 84; x. 5; 
xii, 11; xx, 25; but in all these places viv may 
also be taken temporally, whereas in our text it is 
not apparent why the simple «af should not have 
been used. OxsHausen, WiEsELER, and others 
assume an inversion, as in the case of é7: in Rom, 
v. 6 (various reading), Winer, § 61.4. Of course, 
it would have been easy to write: nab 7d voy 
katéxov ; but it is true that we most naturally expect 
in the first member of the verse an offset to év 7¢ 
éavrov kaip@. This Hormann would obtain by tak- 
ing also v. 6 interrogatively, and the od of v. 5 as 
still operative: Remember ye not—, and know (ye 
not) now (when his time has not yet arrived), whas 
withholdeth, &c.? This, however, is too artificial. 

On the contrary, we obtain a very simple expla- 
nation of viv as a particle of time, if we understand 
it thus: And now, when ye recall my oral instruc. 
tion, ye know. And so it follows also, what must 
have been probable beforehand (against Hicexn. 
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Fei), that the oral instruction already extended to 
the xaréxoy, on which account he can speak of it 
the more briefly in writing. The meaning of the 
latter word is not, as DéLLINGER supposes, what pos- 
sesses, controls, but, as in Rom, i. 18, what restrains, 
hinders ; Carysosrom: 7d rwddvoy; CaLvIN: im- 
pedimentum, causa more; but not; what hinders 
me from expressing myself freely; that were an 
altogether arbitrary interpretation, and is thoroughly 
_ confuted by v. 7; but: what still retards the out- 
break and manifestation of Antichrist. “The neuter 
in v. 6 denotes the power, the principle ; the mascu- 
line in v. 7, a personality at the head of that power ; 
at least, this is @ priori the most natural suggestion. 
Moreover, «is 7é denotes, not so much the duration 
(until), as the purpose of God in the karéxew: that 
he may be revealed in his [own] time; he, 
none other than the Man of Sin, is to step forth 
from his concealment in his time, the time fixed for 
him, measured out to him as his own; a time will 
come, that belongs to him, as the present does not 
yet; measured out, indeed, to him also only by 
God; comp. Luke xxii. 53; the counterpart of the 
fulness of the time, Gal. iv. 4. With the for that 
follows Paul accounts for his having spoken of the 
restraining of the Man of Sin, and of his revelation 
as still future. The ungodly element was really 
present already, and had a strong desire to break 
forth, but must still work as a dark mystery; not 
exactly in secret, but so that the wickedness does 
not yet expose its full nature. Mvorhpioy forms an 
antithesis to a@moxaAupdfva of v. 6; there is an 
emphasis in its being put first, and separated from 
its genitive, asin Gal. ii. 6, 9. The latter is a geni- 
tive either of apposition [De Wervr, Linemany, 
Aurorn]: the mystery which consists in lawlessness, 


or of possession: which belongs to it ;* ungodliness | 


also having its mystery, the frightful counterpart to 
that of godliness, 1 Tim. iii. 16; comp. the Bad 
rod carava, Rev. ii, 24, over against the Badd Tod 
Se0d, 1 Cor. ii. 10. Hormann would understand it 
merely thus: the confounding, incomprehensible, in- 
conceivable extreme of wickedness ; but the contrast 
with the revelation should not be set aside. Oxs- 
HAUSEN goes beyond Scripture, when on account of 
the antithesis he speaks of an incarnation of Satan, 
when it will be said: 6 SidBoros epavepdady ev capt ; 
there is nothing of that here, and even John vi. 70 
is rather against than for it. Hsrius correctly: non 
diabolus, sed diabolt preecipuum organum est. Anti- 
christ is, indeed, depicted as the caricature of Christ. 
But v. 7 does not yet treat of his person, but of the 
principle of lawlessness now already in action pri- 
yately. Thereby is denoted the profligacy which 
violates every Divine law. knows nothing but a com- 
plete autonomy, endures 0 will over it; Dan. xi, 36 
may be compared: He wiil do kara 7d Sednua 
ab’rov. Here the remark is not convincing, that the 
expressions dyoula and, v. 8, &vouos point us for 
Antichrist to the Gentile domain (Rom. ii. 12; 1 
Cor. ix. 21); still more groundlessly others say, to 
the Jewish. When Hormann, starting from Daniel, 
remarks that the faithless will fall a prey to Anti- 
christ, as the apostate Jews did to Antiochus, that is 
ro doubt true; only it does not necessarily follow 
that he himself will proceed from among the Gen- 
tiles, Rather we may say that the result of apos- 
tasy from the gospel will be a new and consummate 


* (Eviicorr: “Simply a gen. definitions, or gen. of the 
eharacteriz vg principle or quality.”—J. L 
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heathenism, the rejection not merely of faith, but of 
every Divine ordinance. At the height of the Anti 
christian wickedness, however, the differences be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles disappear, as they do on 
the other hand under the gospel, The mystery is 
already working (évepycira: never passive,* but mid- 
dle); #37 is in opposition to v. 6, i his [own] tune, 
and then &pr: answers to 745, and the réte of v. § 
to in his [own] time. Paul regards the phenomena 
of the time with the eyes of the Spirit; in the op- 
position to the moral order of things, but especially 
in resistance to Christ, he perceives the beginning 
of the final rebellion against final grace. This is to 
him the working of a terrible mystery, such as not 
many yet recognize. He sees before him (De 
Werte) the scattered, shapeless mass of ungodli- 
ness, which is first to gain form and personality in 
Antichrist, and by which his appearance is prepared 
and introduced, as is the case with every historical 
personage. In Thessalonica especially he had lived 
to see the fanatical hostility of the Jews prove false 
amongst the heathen to their Messianic hope (Acts 
xvii. 7). The self-deification of the Emperor, and 
perhaps also already ‘the false Gnosis of a Simon, 
were other features of that depravity. 

In the sequel udvoy belongs not to what precedes 
[thus JowErT suggests as possible a connection with 
puorhpiov: only as a hidden mystery ; Wonds- 
WORTH cunnects with évepyetra: worketh inwardly 
only ;—both constructions equally untenable.—2J. 
L.], which is already defined by 75, but to what 
follows. the clause introduced by it limits in a cer- 
tain way the preceding statement. As the Vulgate 
translates: tantum ut gui tenet nunc teneat, so many 
supply out of karéywy a verb, Karéxer, nadéber, 
karexérw, or even (BEeNGEL), from the following éx 
mécov yévnrat, an im medio est. [Many supply sim- 
ply the verb of existence, and with that Wrssver | 
and WILKINSON connect @pt:: is now—J. L.] 
Zwinett understands it thus (an interpretation 
already known to Augustine): “‘only he, who now 
holds aught, should hold it fast (whatever he has 
apprehended of the truth), till he (Antichrist) is 
taken out of the way.” But all these supplements 
are arbitrary. Cazyvin, who construes correctly, is 
just as mistaken in his explanation; until he (Anti- 
christ), who now (that is, in the future for a short 
time) holds sway, is removed ; and then he must 
refer the 7é7ve to v. 6. This view has simply every- 
thing against it; I urge only the one point, that he 
thus takes 6 xaréxwy in a totally different sense from 
rT) Kkaréxov, v. 6; whereas the remark cannot be 
avoided, that the one must correspond to the other, 
only that the masculine indicates a personality stand- 
ing at the head. If again there are not two clauses 
but one, we have merely to recognize an inversion, 
namely, that as regards the sense éws ought to be 


first, whereas 6 xar. is put first for the sake of em- 


| phasis; comp. Gal. ii, 10 [and so the clause is now 


generally construed; see Revision.—J. L.],  Ac- 
cordingly: Zhe mystery is already working, only 
until (so long must it remain a mystery), only until 
he, who withholdeth for the present, as out of tha 
way. That the latter phrase might denote a violent 
death, is not to be denied; that it must do so, is not 
to be asserted; indeed, comparing Col. ii.. 14, und 
not even reading here atpecSa, but yereoda (comp 
1 Cor, ii. 2; 1 Tim. ii, 14), we perceive that as tu 


* (As Bishop But makes 1) both here and at 1 Thess. 
ii, 3.—-J. L.] 
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the manner, in which the xaréxwy gets out of the 
way, the expression says absolutely nothing; by a 
peaceful withdrawal on his part, we shall of course 
not say, since there is a judgment in his being called 
off. Who now is the karéxwy, is really the darkest 
oint in the whole passage, now that we have no 
onger the oral interpretation; a proof, what oral 
tradition would amount to without a written record. 
Comp. the Doctrinal Note 8.—And then shall be 
revealed the Lawless one; the avouta in person, 
the Head of wickedness in full expression; cer- 
tainly none other than the Man of Sin, v. 8.—From 
the mention of the revelation, vs. 38, 6, 8, and of the 
rapovola, v. 9, Hormann finally infers (die Heilige 
Schrift neuen Testaments, I., p. 830 sqq.), that there 
's here described a counterpart of Christ, that cannot 
be fully understood unless we recognize Antichrist 
also as already in existence, so that he will enter into 
the world anew from the supermundane sphere. It 
4s not said, he suggests, that the avouta, but that the 
vowos will be revealed, This is the reason why 
Hormann was so bent on setting aside the antithesis 
between pvorhpiov and dmoxaa. Antiochus Epipha- 
nes himself, he thinks, may again be expected. 
This, however,-is an exaggeration of the Scriptural 
statements, that lapses into extravagance. The Man 
of Sin will come (mapovota) and be revealed (will 
discover himself to be what he is, and what from a 
child he was not taken for) in and by the complete 
disclosure of the dvouia, which previously kept 
working as uvorhpioy ;—this surely is sufficient for 
us to find in him the counterpart of Christ. Even 
Hormann will not go so far as to assume an incarna- 
tion of Satan. Comp. Auszrizen, Daniel, 2d edi- 
tion, p. 456 sq., and Luruarpt, die Lelure von den 
letzten Dingen, p. 150, The latter properly refers to 
Mal. iii. 28 [iv. 5], where there is a promise of the 
sending of Elijah, which, however, is afterwards ex- 
plained, in Luke i. 17; Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 11, 12, 
of John, the new Elijah,* just as Rev. xi. 6 holds 
‘out no prospect of the return of the former Elijah. 
it is not the Elijah of history, says Luruarpt, that 
we have to expeci, but the Elijah of prophecy; 
‘comp. also Ezek. xxxiv. 28. Such literal interpreta- 
tion as that practised by Horsann should be left to 
the popular faney of the Jews (Matt. xvi. 14),— 
Whom the Lord (Jesus) shall consume; he 
thus becomes vids amwaAclas; the consolation that he 
‘is to be destroyed, is attached by Paul immediately 
‘to the mention of his appearance. The Godless one 
‘comes at the time appointed fcr him by God, and is 
‘consumed by Jesus; his tyranny, therefore, is no 
sign-of weakness on the part of God. Is. xi. 4 has 
not merely had an influence on the reading, but it is 
‘also ‘a, parallel for the subject matter—With the 
spirit [breath] of His mouth, &c.; in German 
we du not have, as in Hebrew and Greek, the same 
word for spirit and breath, We must not with a 
coarse sensuousness think of a fiery wind, nor yet at 
once idealize the matter, as if what is meant were a 
‘word, shout, word of command; why in that case 
should not Adyos have been used? The explanation 
‘of the old Protestants was, that the word of God has 
jawardly, spiritually slain Antichrist (namely, the 
Popr), and the Advent will make a full end of him. 
The glowing parallelism of the clauses, however, 
‘intends not two acts, but only one. It is a counter- 








_* [That the promise mn Malachi was exhausted by the 
ministry of the Baptist, is not quite so certain. Comp. 
‘OnsHAUsEY on the passages cited, also Judge Jorn Jonzs’ 
Notes on Scripture, Philadelphia, 1861.—J. L.] 
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part to the description of creation in Ps. xxxiii. 6 
Sept. The riew proceeds on the ground of sense. 
Nothing is required but the breath of the Lord, 
which has p»wer, as being the spirit of life, quicken 
ing for them that are His (John xx. 22), but, amongst 
His enemies, who can bear it? One breath of the 
Lord scatters haughty power. Comp. Rey. xix. 16, 
21, the sharp word out of His mouth; Grotius 
refers also to Hos, xiii. 8. Equally sublime is the 
second clause: and (shall) destroy (him) with 
the appearing of His coming; karapyetv, te 
destroy, abolish (1 Cor. ii. 6; xv. 24), does not im- 
ply the utter annibilation of his personal existence, 
for indeed he is cast into the lake of fire (Revelation), 
Elsewhere the Lord’s coming is denoted either by 
mapovoia, or by émpdvea, 2 Tim, iv. 8; here the 
two are combined: by the appearing, the visibleness 
of His coming; He could, of course, come also 
invisibly. Zwrnewv’s application of this to the daily 
coming of His word into the hearts of believers must 
be rejected. Mere caprice also is the Irvingite dis 
tinction between the parousia [coming], by which 
believers from among the Gentiles shall be caught 
away to the Lord, and the subsequent appearing of 
the parousia [coming], in which the Jews are con- 
cerned (comp. the Doctrinal and Ethical Notes on 1 
Thess. iv. 17, and also LutHarpr, p. 37 sqq., espe- 
cially 43). Brnex.’s remark might be more worthy 
of attention, that the expression denotes the first 
gleam of the Advent, as distinguished from the final 
judgment; though here also somewhat too great 
stress is put upon it.* But this much is true, that 
there is needed merely the first outburst of the Ad- 
vent, nothing but that He show Himself [Ps. xciv. 
1], no organs for the exertion of His power; 
BENGEL: prima ipsius adventus emicatie. An earn- 
est of this in John xviii. 6.t 

4, (Vv. 9-12.) Whose coming is, &c.; 0%, as 
well as the ov of y. 8, referring again tc the avoues 
of that verse. Only now, after he has already by 
way of consolation shown the end of the wicked 
one, is the description of his agency resumed. It 
will be terrible and destructive, but for that very 
reason will end in a holy judgment, and therefore 
the description can again resolve itself into thanks- 
giving, v. 13 sqq., that the Thessalonians do not be- 
long to the apostates. Hormann accordingly takes 
vv. 9-17 together, there being here shown, he thinks, 
as in ch. i, that punishment of unbelief, in which 
the appearance of the Lawless One will issue, in 
opposition to the salvation which will be for the 
Church the result of the proclamation of the apos- 
tolic message. It is true that the theme of v. 3 (the 
Lord comes not, till Antichrist has appeared) is dis- 
charged at v. 8; but the description of his working, 
v. 9 sqq., serves still for the completion of the pic- 
ture, and indirectly for the warning of the readers: 
his power will be in the highest degree seductive ; 
let every one, therefore, beware of the first begin- 
nings of apostasy (vv. 2, 8); for whosoever believes 
the lie is lost (vv. 10, 11). But ye, thank God, are 
of those who believe the truth, and are chosen to 


* [That there is an interval of time between our Lord’s 
descent from the right hand of the Father into the region 
of the air, where His gathered saints are admitted into His 
presence, and His coming with them to the judgment of the 
nations, is not only in itself a erfectly reasonable and 
scriptural idea, but one of use in fetieosting the various, 
and at first sight apparently discrepant, descriptions of the 
manner of the Advent, and of the condition of the werld iw 
that day.—J. I.] 

+ [Comp. Revision, and Lectures, on this verse.—J. I.) 
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salvation (v. 13); therefore abide therein, stand fast, 
and hold fast what ye have received (v. 15). The 
appearance of the Lawless is, takes place, says the 
Apostle in the present tense, doctrinally, without 
regard to the time; comp. 1 Cor, xv. 35.—Accord- 
ing to the working of Satan, xard, as in Col. i. 
29. Satan gives him power, as the Father does to 
Christ (Rev. xiii. 2); it is the most perfect mimicry 
of Christ: salvation (in wonders). without repent- 
_ ance and the cross. But it is asked, whether card, 
&c. is a definition of the éoriv, or of gory év, &e.; 
whether his appearance is already of itself in the 
might of Satan, or rather his appearance with won- 
ders. Hormann prefers the former view; that his 
coming is 1. according to the working of Satan, and 
2. a coming in wonders. But it is better, with 
Linnemann and others, to understand his coming-as 
attended with wonders to be that, the source of 
which is assigned by xar’ évepy.* There will be in 
it a putting forth of every power; gon without the 
article belonging by zeugma to all the three substan- 
tives. Avvayis denotes the root of the operations; 
onucia, signs, in their significance as indicating the 
divinity of him who performs them—here of course 
deceptive; lastly, répara, portenta, the marvelous- 
ness of these indications. The three terms are often 
used of the deeds of Christ and the Apostles. Here 
we have the caricature; comp. the wonders of the 
false prophets, Matt. xxiv. 24, whereby even the 
elect would be deceived, were that possible. These 
prophets are, as it were, Antichrist’s apostles; in 
Rev. xiii, 13 sqq. it is the false prophet in the singu- 
lar, who represents hypocritical, Godless wisdom, 
and by his signs procures homage for the first beast 
(the Godless despot), Paul does not yet say by 
whom (as distinct from the &voyuos himself) the won- 
ders shall be wrought.—The wonders are called 
wonders of falsehood (WevSous again belonging 
to all the three words) in opposition to the wonders 
of truth in the case of Christ and His Apostles (as 
Paul asserts that he had wrought wonders, 2 Cor. xii. 
12). To find in the genitive peddous a designation 
simply of the origin, or simply of the object, or sim- 
ply of the quality of those wonders, is an unwar- 
rantable separation of what belongs all together.t+ 
Moreover, Augustine is already aware of a double 
interpretation, what is meant being either a decep- 
tion of the senses by empty illusions without reality 
(so Tuzovorer), or real miracles misleading to a 
false belief in them as performed by Divine power. 
Augustine, referring to Job, prefers the second 
view, and su with reason most others. To this con- 
clusion we are at once led by the emphatic descrip- 


* [So the German versions and commentaries generally. 
In behalf of the other view it was remarked in Revision, 
that the clause car’ évépyetav Tod Zarava, “taken by itself, 
or at least as the leadiug feature in the statement, yields 
this fuller and more appalling intimation, that the entire 
> coming of the Man of Sin—his spirit and aims and meas- 
ures throughout—wi'l be instinct with the energy of Satan 
(Cisnysost.: dvOpwrds Tus macav adtod dexdpuevos THY Evep- 
yecav ; Some man receiving all Satan’s energy. So THro- 
por. and CicumeEn.), and that, even as the Church is ‘the 
body of Christ, the fulness of Him that fiileth all in all’? 
(Eph. i. 23; comp. v. 19; iii. 20; &c.), so in Antichrist, his 
masterpiece, will Satan, so to speak, exhaust himself; put- 
ting forth through him all his own resources of stre:igth 
and guile, in both the spheres of his operation, the external 
(év maopn Suvdper Kat oneeios Kal Tépace wevdous) and the 
spiritual (ev méon avarn tis aduxias). In this regard, the 
Syriac is worthy ot note, = Murpock : for the coming of 
that (evil One) is the working of Satan. —J. LJ 

t (AvForD likewise combines all three ideas; ELiicorr 
hesitates between the second and third, but inclines to the 


lnst.—J. In. 





tion by means of three synonyms. We also expect 
as counterparts to the miracles of Christ real opere 
tions, which yet are called miracles of falsehood 
(Roos), because men who regard them as proofs of 
the divintity of the unrighteous One are thereby 
miserably deceived. Performed by dark, gloomy 
powers, they are indeed at bottom nothing really 
creative, but assumptions, imitations, manifestationa 
of a sham strength which at last is a wretched impo- 
tence, monstrosities without any saving object, but 
not, therefore, mere juggleries. The Bible through _ 
out treats sorcery in a more serious way than as if it 
were empty legerdemain.—What follows likewise ¢ 
and in all deceitfulness of unrighteousness, 
&c., does not mean an idle illusion, but an agency 
which has the glittering show of righteousness, and 
yet is full of unrighteousness, proceeding from that, 
and leading to it; the absolute culmination of un 

righteousness is in robbing God of His glory. (The 
oldest authorities omit the article at &3uclas, as well 
as at pevdous). The Apostle shows us as a mark of 

the Man of Sin, besides the false miracles, the pro« 
fanity also of his spirit and walk, and, besides lying 
(which again is an intentional falsification of knowl- 
edge), the wickedness also of his will generally; 
both in contrast with the aAfSea. This influence 
he has, however, only amongst those who are perish- 
ing, in their circle (if év were genuine; comp. 2 
Cor. ii. 15; iv, 8); but the oldest authorities give 
simaply the dative (incommodi): for the perishing 
(not a dative of judgment, as in 1 Cor. i. 18; ix. 2), 
It belongs also to what is said atv. 9.* The dmoa- 
Avmevor (1 Cor. i. 18) are not those who have already 
perished, nor yet those who deserve to perish, but 
such as are perishing, are actually on the way to per- 
dition, and that through their own fault, as is said im 
the next clause: because they accepted noty 
av® dv, equivalent to avr) rotrwy bri, WWR NNN, 
Luke i. 20. He does not say: they received not the 
truth, but: the love of the truth. Curysosrom, 
THEopORET, THEOPHYLACT err in supposing that by 
this Christ is meant, who has truly loved us (in that 
case the phrase should rather have been, the (rwuih 
of love). The Apostle rather gives us to understand, 
that the natural man by himself is not merely desti- 
tute of the truth, but has not so much as the love 
of the truth; even this must first be implanted in 
him, The sentence is to be understood comprehen- 
sively of all truth, wherever and however it comes 
to men, Its introductory stages are shown in Rom, 
i. and ii., and in Christ it culminates. In like mane 
ner, the want of love for the truth reaches its con- 
summation in obduracy against Christ, when clearly 
revealed to us by the Holy Spirit. For a long while 
a man may go along undecided; Antichrist will 
drive him to a decision, God does not force the 
truth on a man, who suffers it not to grow up in hig 
heart, What hinders a man from receiving the 
truth? That is indicated by the profound opposi- 
tion between truth and unrightcousness; comp, 
Rom. i. 18, and the Doctrinal and Ethical Note, 5.— 
[That they might be saved; ¢is 7d owdijva 


* (Revision: “Looking at the passage in the light of 
Matt. xxiv. 24 and 2 Cor. iv. 8, I am disposed to retain the 
close connection of these words with amary tis aduxias ; and 
then it is intimated that Antichrist, though sitting in the 
temple of God, and displaying his pomp and his wonders 
before all the worshippers, shall nevertheless succeed in dee 
ceiving only the amoAAvmevor; the reasons of which succese 
immediately follow, as they exist on man’s part (vy. 10), and 
(v. 11) on God’s.”—J. L.] 
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avrous, in order to their being saved; the end and 
result of a reception of the love of the truth, which 
feveals a Saviour, and brings His salvation near.— 
J. L.J—And for this cause doth God send 
them; («af is wanting only in D.’ 67) fur this 
cause—as a punishment—we refer rather to what 
‘precedes than to what follows (so that eis 7d, &ec. 
‘woud be epexegetical), He sends it to them—ac- 
cording to the best authorities the present, like 
€oriy of v. 9; but it does not signify already now, 
but is to be taken doctrinally, irrespective of time. 
‘Again, Luruer’s translation is, strong errors [krdf- 
tige Irrthiimer]; more correctly: strength or work- 
ing of delusion. Does God do that? Or does He 
merely permit it to come, as the Greek interpreter 
fand others soften the expression? No, indeed; the 
Apostle describes the mighty act of the Judge, pun- 
ishing evil by evil. Not to believe the truth is sin 

to refuse the love of the truth, still darker sin.— 
J. L.]; to have to believe the lie is the punishment 
of sin, the exposure of nakedness, like the abandon- 
ment to vice in Rom, i. 243; im the lusts (éy), where- 
in they are ensnared, He gives them up wnto un- 
eleanness (eis), lets them slide down on the sloping 
path of their own desires, and that because they 
‘would not have it otherwise. The object of the 
Bending is, that they should believe the false. 
thood; not merely the error, but the conscious, 
‘wilful, God-defying untruth, The singular with the 
article denotes, not a single lie, but the entire force, 
the entire element of the devilish perversion of all 
truth (John viii. 44),* Grorrus compares Prov. i. 
'29-31.—That they may be judged, object of the 
‘mioretoat, that is, God’s purpose therein, God has 
this decision in view, that they may be condemned 
fas those in whom evil has come to maturity ; Cary- 
SOSTOM: convicted as without excuse. They ‘all 
together, who believed not the truth, who at 
that time shall not have believed; but had pleas- 
ure in unrighteousness [Werpstur and Wixkin- 
son: the ultimate and secret source of all the evil 
which results in condemnation.—J. L.]; over against 
the eddocia ayadwotvns, ch. i. 11. A powerfully 
Warning conclusion; Curysostom: épxera eréytwv 
adrovs. The Apostle has thus more exactly defined 
the nature of the judgment already spoken of in ch. 
i.: The appearance of the Man of Sin must help to 
bring about the complete separation. It is true, 
therefore, that the matter does not proceed so swiftly 
and smoothly as you fancy; but yet with all terrible 
earnestness it will proceed gloriously. 


WUCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 

£ 

1. (V. 2.) The Apostle’s exhortations to the use 
of reason are far more frequent than Luther’s trans- 
lation allows to be seen. It is its business to under- 
stand the manifestation of God in the creation (voeiy, 
Rom. i, 20). The voice of conscience likewise is 
heard as the law of the reason (Rom, vii. 23).+ It 


*®[Atrorp and Eritcorr: “the falsehood implied in 
the preceding words, ob éoriy—déixias, not falsehood gen- 
erally.’ Revision: ‘he reference may be to the Wevdous 
ot v. 9 (comp. 1 John ii, 21, 22, wedSos—o Wevorys), or pos- 
sibly to that characteristic lie of Antichrist, vy. 4, in which 


‘the Sataric promise in the garden (Gen. iii. 5) may be con= 


sidered as finding its last and highest, but still appropriate, 
fulfilment.”—J. B.] 

+ [What Paul calls “the mind” (vods) in Rom. vii. 28, 
25 is nothing different from “the inward man” (6 écw 
GrPpwrros) of v. 22; and that is not the natural man or car- 
gal mind (Rom. viii. 7), buc the sowl as renewed.—J. L.] 
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is true that the power is not thus given to man, truly 
to overcome the law of sin in the members, That 
is possible only for the spirit which is renewed by 
the Spirit from God (Rom. viii.). Without this the 
spirit falls a prey to the carnality, vanity, pollution, 
which affect it and the conscience (Col. ii. 18; Eph. iv. 
17; T*t, i. 15). But even in the regenerate it has ite 
work, Though the peace of God passeth all under. 
standing, yet it too keeps the heart and thereby the 
thoughts (vofuara, Phil. iv. 7). The Spirit of God re- 
news the reason, bringing it under obligation, and 
enabling it, to apply itself to a reasonable service of 
God (Rom. xii. 1, 2), to attain a certainty of knowl- 
edge with full assurance (Rom. xiv. 5), yea, to search 
into the mysteries of God (Rev. xiii. 18; xvii. 9). 
Whoever neglecis to cherish it may, while standing 
himself in the Spirit of God, become unfruitful for 
others (1 Cor. xiy. 14-19), The fulness of the 
Divine Spirit in the Apostle shows itself in this, that 
he does not so readily as we, on account of the 
abuse of which he too is aware, become distrustful 
towards the right use. The limits of the reason are 
indicated even in its German name [ Vernunft]: it 
perceives [vernimmt] realities, which it does not 
itself originate. 

2. Our chapter suggests a special instance of the 
sobriety required in 1 Thess. v. At 1 Cor. xv. 34 
the Apostle describes the denial of the resurrection 
as a case of intoxication [éxvipare, awake as from 
drunkenness|; here, on the contrary, he warns 
against an error in the opposite direction. For it is 
not merely the being overcharged with worldly pleas- 
ures and cares (Luke xxi, 34 sqq.) that hinders 
watchfulness ; but the excitement also, which would 
anticipate the glory, is in danger of turning into so 
much the greater disappointment and lassitude, and 
is far from being that joyful uplifting of the head 
(Luke xxi. 28), which implies endurance to the end, 
literally an droudvery, a bearing wp under (Matt. 
xxiv. 13). An immoderate and presumptuous spirit- 
ualism easily ends in making shipwreck of faith. 
How many, who allowed themselves to be induced 
by a fantastic excitement to dispose of their goods 
and abandon their homes,* sank down afterwards 
into a stupid worldliness! It is also very deserving 
of remark, that already in the apostolic age fanati- 
cism was the fruitful mother of fraud. The man, 
who will carry out his nice favorite notions under 
the false pretence of an apostolic name, does not 
stand before God. The really pseudonymous Serip- 
tures have a different character from those, which a 
perverse criticism would add to them. It is no good 
sign, when so many have no longer the sense for dis- 
tinguishing an unwholesome, impure element from 
the truth of God. Moreover, as regards the warnin 
of the Apostle, and the similar words of Christ: Go 
not forth! believe them not (Matt. xxiv. 23, 26)! it 
may well seem strange, how often many have disre- _ 
garded them. It is true, indeed, that a careless 
security goes not forth in advance, does not even 
believe that there is yet to be any Advent, and 
knows just nothing of the prayer, Come, Lord 
Jesus! Still, a bustling, eschatological excitement 
is merely a seeming faith, and in reality a self-willed 
precipitancy, When He actually comes, it will be 
as the lightning. Of the previous signs Paul says 
to his readers: “They will be severer than yo» 





* [Another allusion (see p. 336) to the sort of Millerite 
ay that prevailed in some parts of Germany in 1836, 
—J. L.] 
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Hine 5. as Jesus likewise saddens the heart of His 
lisciples, that He may then duly comfort them, 
Luraarpr properly remarks (p. 54), in reference to 
the Irvingite doctrine of the translation, that to 
promise glory without the full experience of the 
cross is a sign, that the flesh has to do with these 
notions; and he describes (p. 49) as fanatical that 
expectation, in which the eye is held in mere search- 
es into the future, and draws from it no genuine 
strength for work in the present. From experiences 
of his time, Joun George Miter of Schatfhausen 
{as reported in Guxzer’s MonatsblaXern, October, 
1863, p. 211), describes the reprehensible sect-spirit 
as of a denunciatory (or as Lavarer calls it, a hang- 
man) nature, delighting in strained inferences, the 
suppression of all reason, spiritual pride, supersti- 
tion, the domination of a loud, talkative chief, &c. 
Apocalyptic study is of high importance, the more 
the mystery of lawlessness begins strongly to bestir 
itself; but it must throughout and constantly find 
its counterpoise in ethics, Indifference to the claims 
of the present, to the duties of the daily Christian 
walk, to one’s temporal calling, to the weal of our 
fatherland, and such like interésts, is not Christian- 
ity. It is not she, that in the fulness of her truth 
turns Christians into unfruitful visionaries. The 
very remembrance, that they are but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth (1 Pet. ii. 11), is expressly 
used to introduce those exhortations, which require 
from every one according to his position the great- 
est fidelity in details. 

3. (Vv. 3-10.) The instruction conceRrNING AN- 
TICHRIS? is a highly important part of the prophetic 
word. The point, on which historically all are 
agreed, is the affinity of this section with the Book 
of Daniel; its dependence on the Jewish eschatol- 
ogy, Say many; we express it more correctly by say- 
ing, that the Pauline. prophecy has its root in that 
of the Old Testament. Let it be mentioned as a 

* curiosity, that Tycusen would set aside the prophecy 
by the assumption, that Paul quotes sentence by sen- 
tence from a letter of the Thessalonians opinions 
which he then refutes. We need not prove that 
Paul is in earnest in delivering his doctrines. Be- 
sides the commentaries, we refer to WHIESELER, 
Chronologie des apostolischen Zeitalters, 1848, p. 
256 sqq.; BaumeGarten, Apostelgeschichte, 2d ed., 
1859, I. 603 sqq.; and especially the instructive 
excursus in Heusner, p. 168 sqq., and in Dot 
LINGER, Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der 
Grundlegung, 1860, p. 277 sqq., 422 sqg. Consid- 
eration is due also to what Ep, Béumer has edited 
in Liesyer’s Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theologie, iv. 
3, from ScHNECKENBURGER’S remains (zur Lehre vom 
Antichrist); and yet, however learnedly the Jewish 
Opinions and those of the primitive Christians are 
here discussed, the essay presents not much that is 
satisfactory for the understanding of our passage. 
[Perhaps the best sketch in English of the history 
of opinion on this important section is that given by 
Aurorp in his Prolegomena to this Epistle, and 
mainly taken, as he intimates, from Lonemann. 
See also the article Amtichrist in Appendix B to 
Svrrw’s Dictionary of the Bible, where will be found 
a list of the principal writers on the subject.*—J. L.] 
We classify the interpretations as follows: 


# (In the Amer. edition of Surra’s Dictionary, now in 
pourse of publication, the article Antichrist (by. Rev. Fred. 
Meyrick), with additions by Prof. Hackett and E. Abbot, is 
fon din its proper alphabetical order, vol. i. p. 102-113.— 
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I. The interpretation of the ancient Church. 
The Fathers are essentially agreed in expecting, 
immediately before the still future appearing of 
Christ, the appearance of the personal Antichrist ¢ 
only Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 20, 19) already take 
the idea in a collective sense, so as to embrace th 
prince with all his adherents.* On the other hand, 
many understand the apostasy personally of the An, 
tichrist, Turoporer [after Curysosrom] described 
the adversary as a man who receives into himself’ 
the whole energy of the devil; if he even speaks 
of an imitation of the incarnation of Christ, he yet 
again restricts the idea to this, that Satan chooses for 
himself a man, who shall be possessed of all his own 
might, Some would also have it, that he shall bé 
born of the tribe of Dan, and appear as a false Mes! 
siah of the Jews; but these are Jewish notions 
which find acceptance only at a later period. Cyr 
of Jerusalem, for example, teaches likewise (Catech 
xy. 4-8), that he will be very skilful in magie arte, 
will at first appear with flatteries, but aiterwards wil 
rage against the Christians with exceeding cruelty, 
and that for three years and a half. Some of thesé 
traits are derived from Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
The sitting in the temple most explain as do Taro! 
port and Tuxopuyvact,t of his usurping the presi- 
dency or lordship in the Church, and giving himsel 
out as Christ and God. Yet Irenmus (Adv. Her: 
v. 25) and: Cyriz of Jerusalem understand it liter: 
ally of sitting in the temple at Jerusalem, which he 
is to display great zeal in rebuilding (Cyr.). Th 
preparatory pvoripioy évepyovuevoy, or, aS we may 
even say, a strong type of Antichrist, Curysosro 
(and many after him) sees in Nero (inconsistently 
with the date of composition); + Takonorer, on the 
contrary, in the Gnostic heresies, wherein, he thinks, 
is hidden the snare of lawlessness. The most un- 
certain point is the explanation of the xaréyar. 
Most saw in that the Roman Emperor (in the neuter, 
the Empire). Cmrysostom: As the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman empires fol. 
lowed one another, so shall Antichrist follow the 
rule of the Romans. He, like AuegusTine and JE 
ROME, supposes that the Apostle speaks so obscurely 
of the end of the Roman Empire, in order not to 
draw on himself the reproach of seditious preaching: 
He acts thus, not from cowardice, but to teach us 
that we should not provoke needless hostility. 
Curysostom is aware also of the explanation, tha 
the karéxov denotes the continuance of the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the Spirit; but this he refutes. Tax 
oporE of Mopsuestia and THEODORET propose an- 
other explanation to this effect: What is meant is 
not the grace of the Spirit, which cannot withdraw, 
since without that no one could overcome; nor yet © 
the Roman power, since this is followed by no other} 
but what is meant is the purpose (épos) of God t 
restrain the outbreak till the gospel be generally 
spread abroad, and idolatry destroyed. In this there 
is something aimed at that is correct as regards the 
thought ; but the phraseology does not suit it. The 
dpos vod Seovd should not é« péoou yereodat, bus 


* (St. Augustine gives this simply as the opinion of ofthe 
ers, De Civ. Dei, lib. xx. cap. 19: ‘ Nonnulit, non ipsum 
principem, sed universum quodam modo corpus ejus, id est, 
ad eum pertinentem hominum multitudinem simul cum ipse 
suo principe hoc loco intelligi Antichristum volunt.”’—P. 8.] 

{ [CuRysosToM: Kadec@rjaerae cis Tov vaov TOU Wcod, oF 
Tov év “LepocoAvots MOvoV, AAAG Kal Els TaS TaVTAXOD EKKATs 
oios.—). L. 

¢ [Curysostom’s own words are: Népwra. évrai0d dnosm 
@oavEel TUROP OvTa TO ‘Avtixpia rov.—J. 
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@AnpwSFvat, as indeed THEoPHYLactT expresses him- 
self’ in explanation. On the whole, the interpreta- 
tion of the Fathers is simply textual. Only as to 
how the prophecy adjusts itself to the temporary 
horizon of the Apostle, on that point they have 
little to say. It is not till the third century that 
some (and first Commopian) adopt the idea, that 
Nero will come again as Antichrist. Then in the 
middle ages fantastic notions were propagated about 
Antichrist as an ungodly tyrant; all sorts of fables 
being told concerning the place and manner of his 
birth, and the nature and region of his operation 
(comp. Heuser, p. 170; Douiineer, p. 432). But 
as the established Church and its hierarchy antici- 
pated the glory of the kingdom, the coming of the 
Lord and also that of Antichrist retired more into 
the background. On the other hand, the way was 
preparing for 

Il. Yhe interpretation of the Reformers. The 
eects of the middle ages, which arose in opposition to 
the secularized Church (Wiccirires, HussitEs, like- 
wise Savonarota and Gaiter of Kaisersberg) de- 
clared the Pope to be Antichrist, and the German Em- 
peror (as being heir of the Roman Emperor) to be the 
karéxwy. This was also the prevailing interpreta- 
tion of the Reformers, Lurner, ZwincLi, CaLvin ; 
amongst the Lutherans even a doctrine of their 
standards, Artic. Smale., Il. 4, p. 814, and in the 
Appendix, p. 847 (RecuunBrre’s ed.). It was said, 
that the removal of the xaréxwy of the western 
Roman Empire cleared the way for Antichrist ; "and 
then the abominations of the papacy were enumer- 
ated: A falling away from the gospel to command- 
ments of men, lust of power, oppression of the con- 
science, cruelty, insane pride, wicked assumption of 
power in heaven and on earth, and that reaching 
even into the life of eternity, the abuses of indul- 
‘gences, charges to angels in certain bulls, the assert- 
ed power of the priest in transubstantiation, author- 
ity to change the faith and laws. In all this, it was 
thought, the Pope puts himself in the place of God, 
yea, arrogates to himself Divine attributes and idola- 
¢rous worship. One is amazed to see how much of 
this applies, and yet this interpretation must be 
rejected ; that is to say, there is indeed no mistaking 
the fearfully antichristian features of the Papacy, 
and consequently its typical relation to Antichrist ; 
but still one cannot aftirm, that the Papacy is the 
Antichrist. In the first place, it should have been 
possible to show still more of the Popish puorhpiov 
45n évepyovuevoy, already in Paul’s days, Appeal 
was made perhaps to Gal. i, and ii.; Zwineui re- 
ferred to the false apostles already existing at that 
. time, who were still restrained by the great faithful- 
ness and care of the Apostles; Benert to Rom. xvi, 
17 sqq. and 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq. In all that, however, 
the Papal tendency did not yet reach a clear expres- 
sion, The way, likewise, in which the xaréywy is 
explained, is by no means felicitous. The German 
Emperor, who took the place of the Roman, also 
fell, and Antichrist did not come. But even if that 
admitted of explanation, still the features of the 
prophecy are not at all fulfilled in the Papacy itself. 
In the first place, the word of the Apostle brings 
isto view one personality, It is said, indeed, that 
the serres et successio hominwm. are not inconsistent 
with that, since, as in a monarchy, there is still but 
one head; but perhaps that one may be a pious 
Pope? and besides our passage speaks of the one 
(without followers) who is swept away 3 which does 
bot agree with the Papacy. And there are yet other 
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points that do not suit. Whilst there have beex 
wicked Popes (occasionally, also, those of a better 
character), still the Pope cannot be charged with 
utter apostasy from Christ. He confesses the Triune 
God, and does by no means despise oeSdopara. 
Carvin tries in vain so to explain the Apostle’s de: 
scription, as if it did not imply an express self-deifi- 
cation. If it is said with Bencrx (and similarly 
Branpt), that the abomination of the Papacy will 
yet attain to the highest pitch, namely, to the cast: 
ing away of the mask, and the open antichristianism 
of the Wicked One, then we really give up the inter: 
pretation of the Reformers, and reduce the Papacy 
to the rank of a (momentous) prognostic of that 
antichristianism, Of course, the Roman Catholic 
DO6LLInGeR cannot consent even to that; he also 
thinks that the supposition of an apostasy of such 
universal prevalence contradicts the promises given 
to the Church; as if the word about the “little 
flock,” or about the “few that find” the strait gate, 
had no place in the gospel. Roos, going beyond 
Ben@gt, expressly remarks, that there is much that 
is antichristian in the Pope, but that there are still 
important deficiencies; since he still acknowledges 
the supremacy of God, nor does he deny the Son. 
The apostasy, he thinks, is here with us, but not yet 
the Man of Sin. In the latter Roos properly recog- 
nizes a single person; according to the Apocalypse, 
the last head of the beast; the false Messiah. -He 
is of opinion, that that will be the highest pitch of 
the Papacy, and that it presupposes, not the destruc- 
tion, but merely a great alteration, of the fourth 
Empire (of Daniel); the Pope, having seized all the 
Imperial rule that has hitherto stood in his way, will 
then have become Antichrist. To us it simply ap- 
pears to be undemonstrated, that this consummation 
of evil is to be looked for as the highest pitch of the 
Papacy, and not rather of a Cesaropapism. It ig 
yet to be noticed, that already some Greek interpret- 
ers, and then Western Catholics, and also Protes- 
tants, pointed to Mohammed as the Antichrist, 
Cavin reckons him and sectarianism as belonging 
to the great apostasy ; whereas MeLancutuon, Bucer, 
MuscuLus, Butiincrr and others distinguish the 
Eastern Antichrist from the Western. Our fathers 
knew why they sang: “The morderous violence of 
Pope and Turk restrain.”* In Mohammed also 
there are antichristian features; he too belongs to 
the “many Antichrists” (1 John ii. 18); but neither 
is he the Antichrist, whom the Advent shall destroy. 
Just so think Roman Catholics, when they in return 
designate Luther as Antichrist, D6OLLINGER (p. 438) 
admits, that what was perhaps said in polemical 
paroxysm is not really valid as the Church interpre- 
tation; and certainly Estivs, for example, does not 
say here that Luther is ihe Antichrist described by 
Paul, but merely that Luther learned from the devil 
as his master, to designate the Pope as the Anti- 
christ. In his opinion Luther would fall under the 
principle expressed by him at 1 John ii. 18: omnis 
hereticus antichristus.-—The untenableness of the 
Reformation references to this or that phenomenon 
of Church history led to various 

Ill. Rationalistic interpretations. We distin. 
guish, a. such explanations resting on the histoy of 


® [From Lurner’s hymn: 
Erhalt uns, Herr, by deinem Wort, : 
Und steur’ des Papsts und Tirken Mord, &c.—J, W, 
1 [For a good statement and defence of the Protestant 
interpretation, see WorpsworTH in loé. He gives refers 
ences also to some of the earlier literature of the Enghsk 
Church on the same side.—J. L.] 
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the time as assert, that the prophecy has reference 
to single individuals or phenomena of the past, and 
was fulfilled in them or else not fulfilled; for the 
fulfilment can only be asserted, when the substance 
of the matter is eliminated from the text, and merely 
it most outward features ave retained in a poor, dry, 
spiritless way. Ingenuity can be shown in this, his- 
torical erudition, and a sort of taleut at combination, 
but the whole is paltry; the spirit of the passage is 
lost. It is right to recognize the fact, that the im- 
mediate reference to the Apostle’s timé should not 
be overlooked, but it is wrong to limit his word ex- 
elasively to the history of his time. The view which 
[Hammonp], Cuuricus, Wairsy, Scuérrenn, Noés- 
BELT, Krause, Harpuin support, understands by the 
Coming the judgment on Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently looks for the Antichrist somehow in the 
Jewish people. They are themselves the Antichrist 
(thinks Wuuirsy), or the Pharisees and Rabbis 
(ScHérrenn), or the Zealots (NisseLrt, Krauser), or 
the Highpriest Avanias, Acts xxiii, (HarpvuIN), or 
the wicked ringleader, Simon, the son of Gioras 
(Ciericus). The apostasy is understood either of 
the political revolt from the Romans, or of a re- 
ligious falling away, or of both. The restraining 
power Cxericus refers paitly to the Roman gov- 
ernor, partly te Agrippa II. and the Jewish authori- 
ties, who disapproved of the rebellion; Wuuirsy and 
Noéssexr, to the Emperor Claudius, who was favor- 
able to the Jews; ScuérraEen to the Christians, who 
by their prayers delay the catastrophe. But this 
limitation of the catastrophe to the Jewish people is 
untenable. The Coming, of which the Apostle 
speaks, does not concern Jerusalem merely, but 
likewise the Thessalonians, because it regards the 
whole world; nor, according to Daniel to whom 
Paul goes back, is the Man of Sin the Jewish peo- 
ple, or a party in it, or even a member of it, but a 
tyrant ruling all the nations of the world. This is 
recoguized by those who by Antichrist understand a 
Roman Emperor; first of all by Grotius, who here- 
in found Caligula, that frantic madman, who would 
be worshipped as the supreme God, greater than 
Jupiter (Suetonius, Cal. 22 and 23), and tried at 
first to bring his statue into the temple at Jerusalem 
(Josephus, Ant, xviii. 8)—an attempt which the pru- 
dence of Herod Agrippa I. succeeded in frustrating 
(comp. ScuneckensurceEr, Neutestam. Zeitgeschichte, 
1862, p. 41 and 212), The karéxwy is the Procon- 
‘sul Vitellius, who advised against it. ‘But even after 
his removal the outrage was not carried out? GRo- 
7v108 answers, that before God the will is as the deed, 
ax in the ease of adultery with the eyes. He dis- 
tinguishes, finally, the &vowos of v. 8 from the Man 
of Sin of v. 3, and sees in the former Simon Magus, 
along with the impius Princeps the impius Doctor, 
who is then consumed by the appearing of Christ, to 
wit, in the ministry of Peter. As this last explana- 
tion is utterly capricious, so the entire combination 
falls to pieces, as soon as we think of the chronol- 
ogy: Caligula was dead at least 10 years already, 
before Paul even made his first visit to Thessalonica. 
Wrrste:n would recognize in Antichrist Titus (the 
mild Titus !), who caused sacrifice to be offered in 
the temple-site (but not hitaself to be worshipped 1), 
or, in a wider sense, the Flavian house ; the karéxwy 
being Nero, who must first be killed, and the, falling 
away relating to tie struggles of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius. Such is profane exegesis. The spirit of 
the passage, however, is Jess destroyed, when Ham- 
woxp would find in Antichrist Simon Magus, the 








father of heresy, who should reveal himself, that is 
cast off the mask of Christianity, when the caréxow, 
to wit, the yduos, should be set aside.* But against 
all these explanations may be urged the question . 
What is left of the parousia [the Advent] in the 
full sense of the word? They therefore tend strong 
ly to the view that is frankly explained by saying, 
that there is here an expectation expressed, which 
long ago found its confutation in history; so espe- 
cially Kern, Baur, Hingenrerp. According te 
them, we are to understand by the fallling away the 
profligacy of the Jews, wherein Christians also shall 
participate, and by the mystery of wickedness the 
Gnostic heresy (on this point the interpretation wa: 
vers); but the Antichrist is Nero, whose coming is 
looked for, when the raréxwv, namely Vespasian, ia 
removed. But that such personal severities of lan- 
guage towards contemporaries should be concealed in 
our passage has, among other objections to it, this 
also against it, that it is @ przort improbable that we 
should find one Emperor in Antichrist, and another 
in the karéxwy, two individuals, therefore, of the 
same class. In the karéxwy we expect to perceive 
a power of a different order from the Man of Sin, 
This holds likewise against Do6iiincGrR, who doea 
not, as those last named, see in Antichrist the ve- 
turning Nero (which implies a post-Pauline date of 
composition), but adjusts himself better to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, in so far as in his view the 
stripling Nero stands for Antichrist, and the still 
reigning Claudius for the karéywy; Nero was a 
devotee of magic arts, and, as he began the Jewish 
war, so he at least made a beginning of the profana- 
tion of the temple by the worship of the Emperors 
({p. 284), But this is surely a very inadequate fulfil. 
ment of v.4; Doxtineer also concedes, that at the 
end of the days a perfect fulfilment will occur. But 
that the young Nero, who as yet had done nothing - 
of so shocking a character, should have been re- 
garded by Paul as Antichrist, and the dull Claudius, 
moreover, as the karéxwy (which he understands as 
meaning, who is now in possession), this too, viewed 
historically, is in the highest degree insufficient. 
Nor, finally, is it well that in the apostasy Dor. 
LINGER sees a misleading by the Gnostic heretics, 
that is entirely independent of Antichrist. hb. A 
rationalistic speculation in the opposite direction is 
that of those, who, like the otherwise sound Prxr 
and others, divest the prophecy as much as possible 
of everything concrete, and, retaining the general 
idea, explain whatever is found therein of personal 
features, as the dressing up of a tendency. Thue 
ScHNECKENBURGER also speaks of the personification 
of evil in its resistance to Christ. The idea then is, 
the climax of hostility to the gospel, prior to the 
Advent; but the Advent is by many regarded not 
as a single visible act, but as the final and general 
passing over of the nations to the gospel.* Pre. 
viously there will occur a falling away, that is admit- 
ted, but without the biblical sharpness of conflict, 
and without any leading personalities. According te 
ScHNECKENBURGER the karéywy should be the impe 
rial power of Rome as the binding head of the po 


* [Hammonnv’s notion is, that the temporary conformity 
of the Apostolic Church to the Jewish law, by appeasing 
Jewish hatred, delayed the opportunity for which the early 
heretics were watching, of stirring up persecution against 
the Christians.—J..L.] : 

+ (his idea our author properly brands as rationalistic. 
On the contrary, very many, who pride themselves on theiy 
evangelical orthodoxy, admire it as being what they cay 
spiritual.—J. L.] ' ; 
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fitical order; according to Perr (as with Tuxopo- 
ret), the purpose of God, who makes use of various 
meéans; in Paul’s time, of the Roman sovereignty ; 
at all times, of that resistance to utter confusion, 
which proceeds even from a striving for honor and 
possession, or, as we might say, of conservatism ; on 
the whole, of the better leanings of humanity, the 
never entirely extinct longing for salvation. The 
pvorhpwy, &c., on the other hand, is the moral de- 
pravation already observable in Paul’s time ; accord- 
ing to ScHNECKENBURGER, Jewish sorcery, which 
sought entrance also amongst the heathen (Elymas, 
Acts xili,; the ayrielwevor moAdol, 1 Cor, xvi. 9), 
To these general descriptions one can altogether 
assent; the neuters, 7d karéxoy and 7b pvorhpioy, 
are explained satisfactorily, but 6 karéxwy and the 
Antichrist are missing. Why? Because many, as 
Licxe (on 1 John), by setting aside individualities 
think to make the idea “more conceivable.” But 
this interpretation damages also what is said in 1 
John ii, 18 (comp. with ch. ii, 22; iv. 3; 2 John 
4): “Tt is the last hour, in which the Antichrist 
eometh ; there are even already many antichrists ;” 
this does not mean: “These come instead of the 
One,” but: “‘ These come as forerunners of the One, 
the future chief personality.” They show that the 
fulfilment draws near, already now is 7d Tod ay7i- 
xplorov in the world” (ch. iv. 8); which answers to 
the jvortpiov of Paul, and is the sign of the Anti- 
ehrist’s coming. Consequently, the explanation, 
which sets aside the personalities plainly indicated 
in the words of the Apostle, tends strongly, c. to 
that particular rationalistic view, in which the sense 
of the Apostle is on the whole correctly given, but 
is rejected as an opinion of the time. So De Werre 
and LixemMann. The former will see in the entire 
section nothing but a subjective outlook of the 
Apostle into the future of the Church, wherein he 
paid a tax to human weakness, in that here, as in 1 
Thess. iv.; 1 Cor. xv.; Rom. xi., he wished to know 
too much beforehand, A fanciful interpretation of 
Daiiel, in connection with philosopheal speculation, 
furnished the form. Litnemann also thinks that 
Paul erred, as the non-fulfilment has shown, and that 
he was disposed to lay down more exact conclusions 
regarding the course of events, than it is granted to 
man, even when filled with the Spirit of Christ, to 
know. But this at bottom is nothing less than the 
rejection of all prophecy, in spite of an assurance 
like that of 1 Thess, iv. 15; and for what reason ? 
because people proceed on a view of Daniel diamet- 
tically opposed to that of the Apostle, and on a cor- 
responding modern speculation. At the same time, 
an undue stress is laid on the fact, that the expecta- 
tion was not realized in the apostolic age. There- 
fore (Litnemann) it is altogether capricious to look 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy only in a remote 
future. Others will rather find in this assertion 
nothing but caprice. At all events the question con- 
eerns not merely the coming of Antichrist, but the 
Advent of Christ Himself. If the expectation of 
the latter is not to be rejected for the reason that it 
was not realized in the Apostle’s time, one cannot 
see why, before the yet future appearing of Christ, 
Antichrist also might not first appear in the future, 
Paul, inaeed, merely hoped that it might happen, 
shat he should yet live to see the coming of Christ, 
but nowhere does he say that it wid? be so; rather, 
that the times and seasons are unknown to us. If 
the prophecy of Immanuel (Is. vii.-ix.) is brought 
tnia connetion with the chastisement by the As- 








syrians, without having gone into fulfilment at that 
time, and yet after more than 700 years Christ was 
the true Immanuel, why cannot the same thing oceur 
in the case of the Advent? Comp. our remarks on 
1 Thess. iv. and v.—To prove that Paul’s vision does 
not reach beyond the horizon of his own time, an 
improper stress would be put on the sitting in the 
temple, to wit, at Jerusalem. The Lord Jesus had 
foretold the destruction of the temple (Matt. xxiv. 2, 
15), and that, in a passage which agrees so thorough- 
ly with Matt. xxiv., Paul should take no notice of 
this is the less to be assumed, when we reflect what 
a judgement he holds out in prospect to the Jews. 
But we liave said already, that his words need not be 
pressed with so narrow a literality, as if they stood 
or fell with the Herodian temple. He portrays, in- 
deed, an outward act that connects itself with the 
temple; but this act is the expression of an abiding 
disposition and purpose, that is not confined to the 
one house of stone. It is possible that this or a kin- 
dred act of outward pomp, and ostentation in the 
sanctuary, serves as an expression of self-deification, 
Who will see beforehand, where and in what form 
of outward action it will come to pass, that the Man 
of Sin shall force himself on all the world as God ? 
The language of a prophet must be understood ac- 
cording to the analogy of the prophets, 

Dr Werte, to be sure, does not scruple to assert, 
that, without regard to the chronological difficulty, 
the prediction is in itself untrue. The personifica- 
tion of sinfulness and ungodliness, in connection 
with all the forces and arts of devilish imposture, as 
an exact counterpart of Christ, is a contradiction, he 
says, to the reflective understanding as mucli as to 
pious feeling and the honor of humanity. But this 
is true only of that sort of reflective understanding, 
which first misrepresents the Scripture doctrine of 
the devil, as a philosopheme; which thinks, that 
what is said of blasphemy against the Spirit (Matt. 
xii.) is not to be taken according to the strictness of 
the letter ; which indeed would be compelled in con- 
sistency to deny all actual perdition. But there is 
also another way of thinking which learns from Je- 
sus, and a pious feeling which, instead of embracing 
€SeAoSpyorela, bows itself in adoration before the 
holy God. But as for the honor of humanity, where 
is it in the case of an Alexander VI., or a Marat? 
in the abomination of the Papacy, or the abuvlition 
of God in 1798, and the worship of a prostitute as 
the goddess of reason? In a word, the apostolic 
age is past, but the apostolic prophecy is still ex- 
tant, and speaks to us with a high significance— 
most of all at a time, when the mystery of lawless- 
ness is bestirring itself in greater strength than for- 
merly.* This brings us to the view which we hold 
to be the true one: 

IV. The interpretation resting on the proper vlea 
of the history of the kingdom. Generally speaking, 
there is concerned in it a resumption of the patristic 
interpretation, avoiding the reference to single phe- 
nomena of previous Church history, observing the 
point of connection within the horizon of the apos 
tolic age, and leaving open the prospect of a stih 
impending realization of the prophetic picture. Of 


* (Jowrrz’s improved method of emptying the prophe 
cy of all Divine force and reality is simply a combinatio2 
of several of the worst elements of the ratiovalistic inter 
pretation with a ‘‘conjecture’’ of his own to the effect that 
the restrainer is ‘“‘the Jewish law, the check on spiritual 
licentiousness which for a little while was holding in its 
chains the swarms of Jewish heretics, who were soon to be 


| let loose and sweep over the earth” !—J. L.] 
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this view Beneen and Roos were already the pio- 
neers, and it is since maintained by OLsHausen (who 
makes merely the unsuitable addition of the incarna- 
tion of Satan), Hormann (deducting his Antiochus 
redivivus), first in Weissagung und Erfiillung (IL, 
291 sqq.), then in Schriftbeweis, and lastly in the 
Heil, Schrift Neuen Testaments (I., 312 sqq.); also 
by Lurnarpr, Baumearren, Von Geriacn; like- 
wise, on the whole, by Heusner, as in part by Dix- 
LINGER (at least in so far as he affirms a second and 
future fulfilment); then by Tuimrscu (Die Kirche 
tm apostolischen Zeitalter, 2d ed., 1858, p. 62 sqq., 
p. 189; and in the pamphlet, DouuincEr’s Auffas- 
sung des Urchristenthums, 1861, p. 88 syq.), Von 
OxnTtinceN (De peccato in spiritum sanctum, 1856, 
p. 156 sqq.), the Englishman Atrorp [Exuicort, 
See also my Lectures, pp. 507-540], and others, 
Let us direct our attention chiefly to three points; 
1. the falling away, 2. Antichrist himself, 3. the 
Karéxov. 

(1.) It is a momentous fact, that already in this 
almost the earliest Epistle Paul writes to the glori- 
ous young church about a falling away in Christen- 
dom, as Moses and the prophets did about the falling 
away of the people of God. For it is a falling away 
in Christendom that he intends, a reaction against its 

eneral extension. Thus Joel, Isaiah (ch. xxvii.), 
dzekiel (ch. xxxviii.), Psalms ii. and cx., foretell a 
judgment on all nations, and so do Jesus and His 
Apostles the rise of false prophets who should de- 
ceive many, a grievous diffusion of the ungodly, 
worldly spirit; comp. Matt. xxiv. 10 sqq.; Jobn v. 
43; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ili, 1; Acts xx. 29, 30; 
Jude and 1 Pet. ii.; 1 and 2 John, and the Revela- 
tion. <A prelude to this Paul had witnessed in Thes- 
salonica itself. The Old Testament teaches the com- 
prehension of the revolters under one enemy of God 
as their head only, perhaps, in Ps, ex. 6* and with 
peculiar distinctness in Daniel; in the New Testa- 
ment this is done in our text and in Revelation, 
The expression é&yriypicros is found only in the First 
and Second Epistles of John, But in our passage 
‘he falling away is by no means identical with the 
Antichrist (as the Fathers understood it), or even 
1aerely (as De Werre thinks) the working exclu- 
sively of Antichrist; rather, the general rush of vio- 
lent departure from the faith precedes that final dis- 
closure of the Antichristian despot. THimrscH: The 
abomination in the holy place, which introduces the 
judement on Jerusalem, is the type of that desecra- 
tion of the Church, which invokes the judgment by 
Antichrist, and soon also upon him, OxsHaUsEN 
and Hormanny are correct: in stating, that in the time 
of the Maccabees faithless Jews broke the covenant, 
prior to the raging of Antiochus; they then sided 
with the tyrant, whereas the Lord’s people took cour- 
age, and many actually died as martyrs. Brnern 
reminds us that in the gospel likewise there is first a 
proclamation, that the kingdom has come nigh, and 
then the King himself comes forward. Thus it is 
only in the later periods of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, that the concentration of evil in a single 
head is plainly taught, but not as an isolated, pecu- 
liar opinion, but as a recapitulation. Answerable, 
that is, to the apostasy spreading ever more widely, 
and springing from it, is aiehes 

(2.) The Man of Sin, the ripest fruit of his time, 
the consummate product of evil; not so much a 


# (xr V2, “He has smitten the head.”"—J. L.] 








false prophet, as WresELEr imagines, as the Godless. 
self-deifying ruler of worldly empire. The abomi- 
nable worship of the Emperors, to which so many 
were enslaved, was a serious foretaste of this. Vain- 
glorious falsehood, -éduction, blasphemy, are the 
characteristics of this being. In every worldly em. 
pire a tendency to apotheosis had been observable 
(Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander); of this current Paul 
notes the shameless consummation. Why should it 
be “more conceivable,” that in this last empire the 
personal climax should be omitted, which was want- 
ing in none of its predecessors? In all history there 
exists a reciprocity of action between the actual 
movement of the time and the achievements of ar 
energetic personality, For every historical individ 
ual there is a thousand-fold work of preparation, and 
be makes his appearance not otherwise than as a 
child of his age. And again the drift of the time 
only reaches an irresistible supremacy, when one 
man conceives the spirit of the time at its height, 
with bold grasp brings to bear what is fermenting 
half obscurely in a thousand minds, and so stamps 
the age with his seal. He can do it, if he has the 
courage—after all, it will be the effrontery—to ex- 
press and carry out what is in a thousand hearts, 
Those who were his forerunners then become his 
servants and helpers, ; 

Of course, we do not yet know himself, the 
future head; a prolepsis there was again, when 
many were disposed to see in Napoleon I, more than 
a type of him, But that the apostasy is advancing 
in Christendom, who can hide from himself? It is 
important to attend to this, in opposition to an over- 
valuing of the outward Christianity of the popular 
life and that of states. Faithfulness in little and the 
least, the thankful administration of what is still 


‘entrusted to us, will not be weakened in the smallest 


degree, if we hold less to an untenable ideal. But- 
of this character is the opinion, that the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God advances on the 
smooth and level road of “progress” in what is 
good, and that the question is about the easy and 
brilliant “transfiguration of the world” [ Welt- 
verkldérung| by means of Christian culture.* On 
the contrary, the prospect held out to us rather is, 
that in the last severe conflict evil will even obtain 
an outward victory, as over Christ on Good Friday, 
but shall then be destroyed by the Lord Himself. 
It is well worth while to give heed to the prophetic 
word, and that so much the more, as the day comes 
nearer ; not throwing it into the shade with a shrug 
of the shoulder, as if it were a matter of fanaticism, 
Paul himself would have us prudently try the spir- 


* [This very familiar but plainly unscriptural delusion 
was recently asserted with characteristic frankness by 
America’s most popular preacher in the following terms 
(see the New York Independent, May 31, 1866): 

“The last period is that which has just come. I know 
not whether the second advent of Christ is at hand, or not. 
I know not eyen what the meaning of it is. That there is 
to be a literal visit of Christ to the earth again they may 
believe who are wedded to physical interpretations of Scripe 
ture. Ido not so read the Word of God. But that there 
is to be a power of Christ upon the earth that may be fity 
called His second coming; that the world is to be so fill 
with His glory that no man shall have occasion to say to 
his fellow-men, ‘Know the Lord,’ because all shall know 
Him, from the greatest to the least; and that there is to be 
anew heayen and a new earth, in which dwell righteous- 
ness, I do profoundly believe. I believe in a glorious 
period of development, that is to make the world’s history 
as bright as noonday. What it may be, I know not; and 
how near we may be to it, I know not. The signs of the 
times are auspicious, and they all point in one way.” 
Comp. 1 Thess. v. 3 and Ez, xiii. 10-16.—J. L.} 
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ts, and hold fast our vods. But the same thing 
holds good also of watchfulness, that we be not be- 
fooled by the fanaticism of reason, intoxicated with 
the giddy potion of the great words of philosophers 
and poets, nor suffer our sensibility to be dulled, till 
it is no longer wounded by any blasphemy. We 
refer the reader to the earnest words against the 
false boast of the world’s glorification by Christian 
culture, instead of by the cross and regeneration, in 
Avperien’s Daniel, 2d ed., p. 284 sqq., 289, 264. 
On p. 261 it is said; We are not to suppose that 
during the present dispensation Christianity will 
ever, or is meant to, succeed in Christianizing the 
world in a true and proper sense. An ameliorating 
influence it may and probably will exert on all the 
departments of life; but a proper glorification must 
necessarily be preceded by a regeneration, that is, 
by death and resurrection; in this way it behooved 
even Christ Himself to be glorified. In accordance 
with this Heupner says (p. 177): However the deli- 
cate and tender-hearted may shudder at the idea of 
such a degenerate, atheistical, as it were devilish, 
generation, yet according to the course of things it 
is probably what we have to expect. In humanity 
good and evil go forward parallel to each other 
(Matt. xiii. 80). As the culture of the understand- 
ing, science and art increase, man attains greater 
opportunity on the one side for improvement, but on 
the other also for deterioration.—In truth, we can 
trace more and more of this wuvorhpioy Hn évepyov- 
mevov: a widespread, daring, fundamental unbelief ; 
a more and more conscious hatred of the Divine; 
even in the better class of spirits a deep, gnawing 
scepticism, that undermines the lowermost founda- 
tions of Divine and human truth and authority; 
thus little holds its ground in the consciousness wn- 
molested as sacred, as was formerly the case even 
with rude transgressors; all piety is with many 
utterly shaken, and revolt elevated to a principle; 
to this is added the worship of genius, the emanci- 
pation of the flesh, the arrogance of rule over 
nature, a coarse self-deification. As a single in- 
stance, we may note the proclamation of Napoleon 
Lin Egypt, cited by Menzeu in his Die leteten 120 
Jahre der Weltgeschichte, Il, 875. And how wide- 
ly is this spread! How strongly does history tend 
to the result, that everything should assume the 
dimensions of a world-empire! Hindoos often now- 
adays despise, along with the idols of their fathers, 
the living God, and devour the productions of Ger- 
man and English infidelity, etc. Nor is it on slight 
grounds that a feeling is so widely spread as is that 
of uneasiness, yea, of horror, at the volcano fer- 
mentiny in the depths of society, 

One must be wilfully blind, to see in our popula- 
tions nothing but an ill-understood bent of aspiration 
after Christianity in a more human form. Let us 
according to our ability become all things to all 
men (1 Cor. ix. 22); let us change our voice (Gal. 
iv. 20), in order if possible to gain some by new 
methods, But do not let us forget, that he alone 
finds entrance to the faith, and to the clear, bright 
intelligence of faith, who does not disdain the strait 
gate of werdvoiw, But our testimony may give place 
to that of others, and, before all, of Ds Werrz, who 
in the Preface to his exposition of the Apocalypse 
holds different language from that in his exegesis of 
the Thessalonian Epistle. There, under the impres- 
sions of the year 1848, he says, p. vi: “I could not 
help seeing in our time, though in a different out- 
ward form and in yet darker colors, the Antichrist 
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depicted by John. The self-deification of Antichrist 
appears to me child’s play, compared with the God- 
denying, unbelieving, arrogant egotism of our day, 
with its rejection of all restraint; and what is a 
material persecution of the Christian faith with fire 
and sword, compared with the destructive dialectica 
of Young Hegelianism, or with the flattering speech 
and infatuation of the so-called love of freedem, 
which springs from the worst inward bondage, and-ia 
leading the poor peop!e to a bondage both inward 
and outward? According to the counsel of those 
who pretend to stand at the head of the culture of 
the time, and whose claim to that effect passes cur- 
rent, the State should rid itself of Christian princi 
ple, and take up its position on the ground of indif 
ference, if not even of atheism. What a progress— 
to a new and hitherto unexampled barbarism !” 
That, indeed, we have no reason to be excessively 
amazed at this, LurHarpr asserts (p. 149), that, how- 
ever much Christianity may come to be the world’s 
religion, and even gather the remotest barbariang 
within the pale of the Church, the future that lies 
before us is the complete inward estrangement of the 
masses from the Christian faith, and finally thei. 
open apostasy. And Von Grriacu expresses him 
self thus: In our days there has actually been made 
a beginning of a worship, in which humanity is dei- 
fied and adored; and the complete dissolution of the 
Christian Church into the kingdoms of this world is 
already expected by many. For, say these errorists, 
the State is the only form in which the infinitude of 
reason, freedom, and the highest blessings of the 
human spirit in reality exists, and no higher fortune 
can befall religion and the Church, than that they 
should essentially codperate with this phenomenon 
of the reason, and stand forth as institutions of the 
State—Tae same: Assaults on the foundations of 
the Christian faith, more comprehensive and of deep- 
er reach than ever before occurred—assaults, which 
notwithstanding their folly meet with the greatest 
applause amongst those whom the god of this world 
has blinded—these are signs of the appearing of 
the Antichrist, such as never existed in the times of 
Papal power.—[Atrorp: “If it be said, that thig 
is somewhat a dark view to take of the prospects of 
mankind, we may answer, first, that we are not 
speculating on the phenomena of the world, but we 
are interpreting God’s word: secondly, that we be- 
lieve in One in whose hands all evil is working for 
good,—with whom there are no accidents nor fail. 
ures,—who is bringing out of all this struggle, which 
shall mould and measure the history of the world, 
the ultimate good of man and the glorification of 
His boundless love in Christ: and thirdly, that no 
prospect is dark for those who believe in Him. For 
them all things are working together for good; and 
in the midst of the struggle itself, they know that 
every event is their gain; every apparent defeat, real 
success ; and even the last dread conflict, the herald 
of that victory, in which all who have striven on 
God’s part shall have a glorious and everlasting 
share,”—J. L,|—It is of great importance, that with- 
out any faint-hearted anxiety, or hasty restlessness, 
or censoriousness, we should yet have our senses ex- 
ercised to discern what—sometimes under a fair 
show, sometimes shainelessly enough-—is not merely 
unchristian, but antichristian. We shall be so much 
the more thankful-if at any time we fall in with the 
hindering, restraining power. That is, indeed, the 
obscurest point in the interpretation; the quest’ pn, 
namely ; 
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(8.) What is the xaréyov? who the caréxov ? 

It must at any rate be a beneficent force, which 
only according as Goud permits, prevails, or is taken 
out of the way, or, when He recalls it, retires; a 
power it must be, which already during Paul’s life- 
time was working (p71), and is still to-day working, 
since the Antichrist is, indeed, not yet present. Two 
.eading interpretations at once present themselves: 
it is either a political power that is seen here (with 
the majority of the Fathers), or (with other exposi- 
tors) one of a religious nature. The forther view (in 
TerToLuian, De Resurr. 24: Romanus status) is 
adopted by many Protestants and Catholics, who 
think that in the Apostle’s time the Roman Empire 
was to be understood by the neuter, and its ruler by 
the masculine. Paul knew by repeated experience, 
even in Thessalonica itself, that the Roman Govern- 
ment had a beneficent side (Acts xvii. 9; xviii. 14 
sqq.; xxi. 32; &c.; comp. Rom. xiii.). By means 
of the protection of law and its established political 
order it not merely suppressed lawlessness and sedi- 
tion, but it afforded also to the gospel, by its rigor- 
ous resistance to Jewish malignity, a certain degree 
of shelter and opportunity. Daniel likewise had a 
similar experience of worldly power. By this meth- 
od, however, it is rather the meaning merely of 7d 
katéxov that is cleared up, not so much that of 6 
katréxwv. The latter would have to be the Emperor 
existing at any time prior to the final Antichristian 
Regent. But wicked, in some cases most ungodly 
rulers, like Caligula, or even like Claudius, could 
scarcely appear to the Apostle as representatives of 
the power that still hinders the full outburst of evil. 
Even those less wicked were too much alike in qual- 
ity to the bad men, in whom was exhibited the pu- 
othpiov dn evepyovpevoy. HOFMANN says with rea- 
son, that certainly amongst the evil Emperors, who 
ruled in Paul’s time, it could not but be particularly 
manifest, that not men, but only a superhuman 
power, still checked the outbreak of utter wicked- 
ness. WisSiLER also insists on the idea, that what 
hinders the outbreak of consummate ungodliness 
must be something good, and the supporter of what 
:s good, OxsHausen would make the distinction, 
that the same Emperors might have been personally 
types of Antichrist, and in their official position rep- 
resentatives of law, and so xaréxovres; but this is 
certainly too refined and artificial. 

If, therefore, we try the other view, which sees 
in the karéxav a religious power, the perplexity be- 
comes almost greater still, whether we say (with 
Korpr, Scuorr, Hrypenreicn and others), that the 
«aréxov is Paul with his intercession; or (with 
Zwina@ui, DispricH, Grimm in the St.d. uw. Krit., 
1850, iv.), the Apostles generally, thei fidelity, and 
vigilance, and spiritual power; or (with axvuy), the 
proclamation of the gospel; or (with ScHérreey), 
the intercessory Church, In the latter case, the mas- 
euline singular would be strange; might that per- 
haps be Christ? but how would this agree with éx 
péoou yevéoSa? it is just after the brief tyranny of 
Antichrist that He is to appear to judgment; or 
Christ in them (Col. i. 27), the young spirit of the 
Christian cause (Baumearren-Crusivs)? But if 
that withdrew altogether, there would no longer be 
any Church; and the Church cannot be taken out 
of the way before the appearance of Antichrist ;. it 
1s impossible that the Antichrist should not come till 
after the Church is removed; for that which, not 
perhaps hinders his outbreak, but rather excites his 
wrath, is just the Church itself, which he persecutes, | 
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without being able to set it aside. Even the Irving 
ite reference to the company of the chosen oneg 
which should be caught away before the coming of 
Antichrist, is thoroughly untenable; that whole doe. 
trine would have to be previously established, as ia 
not the case, to make the reference of the karéxow 
to that company even at all plausible. 

\ If, however, we limit the import of the expres 
sion 6 kar. to a small part of the Church, or even ta 
a member of it, the removal of the same becomea 
indeed conceivable, but there arises a new difficulty 
If, for example, we were te suppose Paul to have 
meant himself by it, we could not, indeed, pro- 
nounce it d@ priori impossible that he should have 
ascribed so great an influence to his apostolic inter. 
cession in restraining the revelation of Antichrist ; 
but it is impossible that he should have said to the 
Thessalonians: I am the caréxwv, and I must first 
ek peoou yeveosxar. The latter phrase cannot be re- 
ferred merely to his imprisonment, since his inter. 
cession would still not have been terminated thereby ; 
it would have to be understood of his death, and 
then it is no longer intelligible how he could have 
said here; Antichrist does not come, till I am dead ; 
whereas in 1 Thess, iv. and 1 Cor. xv. he says: I re- 
gard it as possible that I may live till the Advent. 
And besides, whether we take Paul or the Apostles 
in general, they died, and the Antichrist did not 
come. This holds likewise against the interpretation 
of WirsELER, who seeks the karéywy in Jerusalem, 
where also the session in the temple should occur. 
He understands by it the pious in Jerusalem collec. 
tively, or, if it must be an individual, then James 
the Just, who was called the bulwark of the people * 
(Hegesippus, in Eusebius’s Church History, ii, 28). 
Now James too died, and Antichrist eame not. But 
to say nothing of the mistake, which we are not with- 
out reason to charge on the Apostle, it is likewise - 
@ priori unimaginable, that Paul should have spoken 
to the Thessalonians of James alone in a way which 
we should find scarcely conceivable as coming from 
the Jewish Christians, by whom the latter was re- 
garded with an extravagant veneration. 

Thus it seems that we are driven back on the first 
explanation, which understands 7d karéyov as the 
shelter and protection of the authority, at that time 
of the Roman, but still even now of essentially the 
same power; thus, in the judgment also of Lancr 
(Positive Dogmatik, p. 1270): It is the old social 
order, Church and State, the latter especially, Rom, 
xiii.; and, on the Catholic side, of Lurrerseck 
(Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, II. 231): It is every orderly 
power in the world. In the same sense Luraarpr 
says (p. 157 sqq.): In the doctrine of antichristianity, 
as being the issue of worldly power, there would be 
for Christians a danger of putting themselves in 
thought, and perhaps also in outward conduct, in a 
false relation to public life and to the rulers of tha 
civil commonwealth, did there not stand alongside 
of it the other doctrine, that in the civil order the 
will of God is fulfilled, and a blessed force has sway. 
Therefore also the Apostle enjoins subjection to tl.o 
higher powers, as the Divinely appointed guardians 
of justice (Rom, xiii,), and that prayer be made for 
them, that through them the Church may enjoy quiet 
and dwell safely (1 Tim. ii. 2; comp. 1 Pet. ii, 18 
sqq.). . In the present consciousness of Christians, 


; * (That being the import of his other name Ublias, from 
2BS OF .—J. LJ 
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moreover, there is scarcely anything more certain 
than this, that the moral and legal order is a Divine 
dike, which at present still holds back the floods of 
a gloomy abyss, and who knows for how long? For 
it is the spirit of ungodliness, which declares itself 
also in the subversion of the order of human law. 
Au} thus it will be the moral forces of the natural 
life, which the Apostle understood to be that check 
upon ungodliness.\—This appears to us to be a per- 
fectly sufficient explanation of what 7 karexoy is; 
but 6 karéxwr? how is this power to be compre- 
hended in a single masculine subject? We saw how 
far it is from being satisfactory even for the Apos- 
tle’s time, to find this subject in any Roman Empe- 
ror of that period. 

Ewatp, who feels the necessity of recognizing 
here, not merely, with WirseLer, a good, but, with 
Hormann, a supernatural power, has proposed an 
explanation of his own; that what is spoken of is 
nothing else but the expected return of Elijah, who 
is at present still in heaven, but, when he comes, will 
withstand the Antichrist, so that the latter will not 
reach his full power, until Elijah is removed (Matt. 
xvii. 11; Rev. xi. 8-12). There is thus an Elias 
vedivivus, as with Hormann an Antiochus redivivus, 
only that Hormann himself seriously believes in the 
latter, But, looked at closely, it is untenable that 
even Paul himself should have thought of Elijah. 
For how could the tarrying of Elijah in heaven be 
described as the karéxov, and Elijah himself, who 
must first come, as the very karéxwr &pt.? That 
must be a personage who was already working, while 
Paul was alive, 

Who he is, has been best shown by Hormann 
(already in Weissagung und Hrfillung, etc.), and he 
is joined by Luraarpt, BaumMeartTen, AUBERLEN 
(Daniel, 67), Von Orrrincen. He starts with this 
idea, that since Paul appeals to bis oral instruction, 
which, so far as the Antichrist is concerned, unques- 
tionably rested on Daniel, it is to be expected that 
we shall best find in the same source the solution 
also of the karéxwy; and so it is too in fact. In 
Dan. x. 5, 18, 20 an angel prince says to Daniel: “I 
withstood the prince of Persia;”* that is not the 
human king; y. 13 shows that there is a distinction 
made between the 03D "sb and the superhuman 
prince, 078 mz “iy; but an evil spirit is 
meant, who tries to incite the king of Persia to evil, 
and to whom the good angel has offered successful 
resistance. This good angel, therefore, is in Persia 
6 karéxwy, who strengthens whatever there is of 7d 
katéxov, and disposes the Persian king to treat with 
kindness the people of God. It is the good spirit, 
still active in the worldly power of heathenism. In the 
Greek empire, he intimates, he will no longer have 
this influence; there, to use Paul’s phrase, he will 
have to ék pécov yevéoSau, quit the field, and then 
this will be followed by the coming of the Old Testa- 
ment Antichrist (Antiochus). The very same pros- 
pect Paul holds out for the period of the Christian 
Church: through the conservative action of a good 
spirit opportunity is given for the Spirit of Christ ; 
when the former is compelled to withdraw, then will 
Antichrist come, Indeed, we speak also of the spirit 
of a time, in a good as well as a bad sense, meaning 
thereby a prevailing, or, so to speak, epidemic force, 
mightier than any individual; only we understand it 


* [Literally : 


“The prince of the kingd f i 
withstood me"— I] ~ sh aia 








as impersonally, anonymously, as in a neuter form, 
whereas Scripture adds to this the masculine, ané 
shows us in the background of individual and na 
tional life a struggle of good and evil powers of a 
real and personal kind. It is obvious that this con 
flict of the two principles—on the one side the inys 
tery of ungodliness, and, on the other, the restrain 
ing force—is the soul of history. It were a great 
mutter to bring the lovers of truth to a consciousness 
of this; that they should no longer be satisfied with 
talking in a mere empty, formal way about progress, 
but bethink themselves: Progress—whither? Lez 
both grow together ! wntil the harvest | 

[By the karéyoy and karéxwy ALForD under 
stands respectively “the fabric of human polity, and 
those who rule that polity, by which the great up- 
bursting of godlessness is kept down and hindered.” 
—ELLicort inclines to the view which refers 7d 
karéxov to “the restraining power of well-ordered 
human rule, the principles of legality as opposed to 
those of avouta—of which the Roman Empire was 
the then embodiment and manifestation,” and on the 
change of gender to the masculine he remarks: 
“Perhaps the simplest view is to regard it, not asa 
studied designation of a single individual (e. g. St. 
Paul, Scuorr, p. 249), or of a collection of such 
(e. g. the saints at Jerusalem, Wiese1EeR, Ohronol., p. 
278, or, more plausibly, the succession of Roman 
Emperors, WorpswortH), but merely as a realistic 
touch, by which what was previously expressed by 
the more abstract 7d Karéxov is now, as it were, rep- 
resented as concrete and personified; comp. Rom. 
xiii. 4, where the personification is somewhat simi 
larly introduced after, and elicited from a foregoing 
abstract term (éfovciav).”—J. L. 

(4.) (Vv. 9-12.) If false prophets can work mira- 
cles, as did the Egyptian magicians, it is evident that 
miracles alone do net prove a cause to be Divine; 
rather, they themselves need confirmation, in order 
to become in their turn demonstrative signs. Al- 
ready in Deut. xiii. it is announced that there may 
be wonders wherein a temptation lurks; if they aim 
at misleading to idolatry, the honest Israelite is to 
know what to think about them. And so with tLe 
powers of a Simon (Acts viii.) or Elymas (Acts xiii.). 
In these cases it is impossible for us accurately to 
determine how much is idle jugglery, and how much 
real power of a baneful sort, nor is it required that 
we should so determine. When we perceive the 
criminal object in view, we should restrain ourselves 
from meddling with the matter. There is an un- 
wholesome impulse to fall in with everything that 
has merely some show of the wonderful and ex- 
traordinary ; we should understand that such a spirit 
may open the door to the Antichristian delusion. It 
is unskilful apologetics, that in this merely outward 
way would found on the supernatural the argument 
for the Divine. But it is not less mistaken, to reject 
altogether the evidence of miracles. What is obvi- 
ous to common sense is stated by Jesus in express 
words, Matt. xi. 5, 20-24; John x. 25; xiv. 10, 11: 
xv. 24 (over against ch. iv. 48, and similar texts), 
and so by the Apostle, 2 Cor. xii. 12 (over ageinst 
1 Cor, i, 22), namely, that we should have regard to 
Divine signs, To demand signs in wilful conceit is 
a perverse thing; but to disregard the signs which 
God vouchsafes is not less improper. Of those that 
are really given by God the convincing power lies in 
the harmony of the inward with the outward; on 
the one side, the powers of a higher order. which, ° 
healing and helpful, penetrate the deatl-life [1 Tim 
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v. 6]; on the other, an impress of holiness, which 
attests itself simply and clearly to the conscience. 
{ the agreement of these two sides there is a 
strength of evidence, which neither the one nor the 
other possesses apart ; and in what is called in John 
(xvii. 4] the work of Christ the two sides are 
thoroughly combined. That the wonder-worker is a 
holy man of God, lies in the foundation of our trust 
in him. We judge the matter by the rule which 
God has planted in our conscience, not by one that 
we have made for ourselves, For this veason also, 
far from exalting ourselves above him, we bow in his 
presence. The want of this stamp of holiness would 
be a warning to us against a deceiver. And again, 
on the other hand, an individual, in whom we recog-. 
nize the energy of sanctification, may probably be 
of service to us in the powerful edification and fur- 
therance of our inner life. But without the power 
of extending a healing virtue likewise into our outer 
life, and guaranteeing to us a future perfection of 
life, the Saviour would still not be a complete Sa- 
viour. The work of Divine redemption must not be 
reduced to the proportions of a hunian tragedy. 

(5.) The contrast between truth and unrighteous- 
ness is of frequent occurrence (Rom. i. 18; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6; comp. John iii. 20, 21). Though at first 
sight it appears to be not altogether valid, yet it 
‘proves to be very striking, when the inward develop- 
ment is examined. Whoever seeks satisfaction in 
sin and loves unrighteousness, thereby suppresses the 
truth of God which might germinate within him. 
With the truth, the question would be, to seek God 
and His righteousness,—to discern the way in which 
we are delivered from evil, and enabled to do well; 
but whoever cleaves to warighteousness, in his case 
the uncleanness of the will is the beginning also of; 
‘the obscuration of the intelligence, which thus be- 
comes enslaved to falsehood. And inversely, for be- 
coming righteous, for regeneration and sanctification, | 
the first beginning is nothing else but in hearkening’ 
to the truth, yielding to the truth, submitting to be 
reproved by the truth, The man who pauses, and 
from a desire to see how he stands before God comes 
to the light, attains with this knowledge to the be- 
ginning of a change ‘of mind. Only in him, who 
allows this love for the truth to be aroused within, 
him, can the truth itself take effect, and become a 
‘power for righteousness,—Rizcer: There is in the 
truth, as in the natural light, something lovely, de-: 
lightful, comforting. In nothing has man’so great a 
satisfaction as in the truth. But, of course, it comes 
with us into conflict. with other violent tendencies. 
Truth, and faith therein, are obstructed by man’s evil 
desires, by the pleasure he takes in unrighteousness, , 
and by his impatience of being reproved by the 
light, And where the truth is not received into the 
love of the heart, there also it exerts no saving 
power. Only in the love of the heart can the truth 
take root, and bear fruit. But the truth does not 
force itself against their will on those who despise it. 
‘God knows how, in connection with the truth, to re- 
gard also His own honor, and maintains His reserve, 
-At first a man takes matters easily with respect to 
‘the truth and to being misled into error; ‘he trifles 
with both, does not yield to the truth his heart’s 
love, but thinks that neither shall the error and the 
deception overmaster him, Behind error, however, 
lurks a power that is perilous to every one who is 
not armed with love for the truth—Roos: They 
who perish have had the saving truth, but they re- 
eeived not the love of the truth. One cannot love, 








(comp. Rom. i. 24 sqq.). 
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the truth without believing it, nor can one believe it 
without loving it. Jt is certain, and should therefore 
be believed ; it is beautiful, lovely, consistent, salu 
tary, containing most excellent things, and should 
therefore be loved. But the world loves it not, but 
makes its greatest boast of the fact, that it still toler. 
ates or endures it; whereas it is only of that which 
is evil that we say that it is tolerated or endured, ta 
wit, when we cannot or are not disposed to prevent. 
or exterminate it. Truth, on the contrary, should 
be loved. not tolerated. But there can be no greater 
unrighteousness than this, to take delight in invent 
ing, reading, hearing, ‘and still further propagatin 
doubts against the sure, true, dear and precious on 
of God. The end of such must be, to believe the 
lie, 

(6.) Does God Himself send an energy of delu. 
ston? The Greek Fathers thought this too harsh, 
and softened the expression by taking the sending 
for a bare permission ; but improperly. Our fathers 
of the Reformation especially insisted on recognizing 
the will of God as powerfully active even in judg- 
ments of this kind. Already in the Old Testament 
He sends evil spirits (1 Sam. xvi. 13 sqq.; 1 Kings 
xxii, 22); to wit, for the punishment of sin by sin 
He is the holy God, and 
therefore is never the first Author of evil; but the 
evil that already exists He turns to His own holy 
ends. He does not produce in the heart falsehood 
and wickedness; but where they are already in the 
heart, there He puts a lying spirit in the mouth of 
the false prophets. From the corrupt seed that is in 
the heart he brings forth this fruit, that it serves His 
purpose. Thou art to have thy will, and reap what 
thou hast sown. This judgment is never a faint, im- 
‘potent permission, but a powerful operation, though 
to the last with a salutary aim (Rom. xi. 32); only 
in cases where the period of grace is trifled away, 
does it issue in irreclaimable obduracy (Matt. xiii. 14, 
15). But even the rebel must inshis way, since he 
would not otherwise, serve the gracious counsel of 
God. Frequently an evil is for a long while not yet 
manifest as such; it lies dormant, it lurks in am- 
bush, its consequences have not yet broken forth. 
The power of delusion is so much the more effective, 
when truth and falsehood are mingled, and interest- 
ing individuals defend this mixture ; even that which 
is worst can adorn itself with a fair seeming, and 
with plausible words deceive the hearts of the siz- 
ple (Rom. xvi. 18). The exhortation is: Take heed, 
and turn from them; and the promise: The God of 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet. This He 
does especially even by means of that judicial mani- 
festation of the evil fruit. His action over against 
the free creature consists in the mere solicitation of 
its freedom. This proceeds from God; but it is in 
man’s power to say yes or no to it.* Thus faith is 


*® [Sein Thun gegentiber der freien Kreatur besteht im 
lauter Sollizitiren der Freiheit; von Gott geht es aus, der 
Mensch aber kann es bejahen oder verneinen—an unguarded 
statement, I should say, and itself an undue softening of 
the plain representations of Scripture in regard to man’ 
epinitudl bondage and helplessness. True enough, our fall- 
en nature, which now says No to God, still retains the very 
same faculty of will with which it was originally endowed 
for the purpose of saying Yes. But, perverted and par- 
alyzed by sin, it has never yet in any single instance since 
the fall said Yes, and in no single future instance will if 
make that response, except as, not merely solicited, but re- 
newed, strengthened, and enabled by Divine grace. Wlat, 
tken, is the value of that figment of ability to please Goa, 
which, owing to the absolute and universal conditions of 
the case, brings forth only fruit unto death (Rom. vii 5) 
And how much better is it than inability !—J. L.] 
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the work of God, and yet also that which God re- 
quires; and so the hardening of the sinner is de- 
scribed sometimes as the act of God, at other times 
as the act of man. Of immense significance, more- 
over, and justice, is this form of judgment, that they 
who would not believe the truth must believe the lie, 
How many, who cry out against an implicit faith, 
when the Bible is in question, are ignominiously en- 
slaved by an implicit faith over against anonymous 
journalists! How many, who in opposition to the 
word of God have nothing but unbelief, sink down 
into disgraceful superstition towards somnambulists, 
fortune-tellers, and rapping tables! Already Cary- 
sostom remarks, that they who said; Since there is 
but one God, we could not believe in the divinity of 
Christ, are deprived by Antichrist of all excuse. 
And in our day, they who believe not that an 
almighty, wise God created the universe, do believe 
(for they have not seen it) that chance whirled to- 
gether the atoms; and they, who believe not that 
Jesus changed the water into wine, do believe that 
the unconscious power of nature transformed the 
ape intoa man. ‘This collier’s faith of unbelief is a 
judgment. Before all the world must it be made 
manifest, that the motive of their unbelief was not a 
noble protest against a dependence unworthy of the 
spirit, but pleasure in unrighteousness. Verily, they 
too believe ; only they would not believe in the holy 
truth of God; and therefore their punishment is, 
that their need of faith squanders itself on the most 
pitiful vanities, That which we already now see of 
this sort is a foretaste of what is coming. [ALrorp: 
God is sending must not for a moment be under- 
stood of permissiveness only on God’s part—He is 
the judicial sender and doer—it is He who hardens 
the heart which has chosen the evil way. All such 
distinctions are the merest folly: whatever God per- 
mits, He ordains.—Euticorr: The words are defi- 
nite and significant; they point to that judicial in- 
fatuation, . . . into which, in the development of His 
just government of the world, God causes evil and 
error to be unfolded, and which He brings into puni- 
tive agency in the case of all obstinate and truth- 
hating rejection of His offers and calls of mercy.— 
Lectures: According to our Apostle, this child of 
hell comes to execute on earth a judicial, punitive, 
Divine mission. Paul does not say, that God com- 
pels any man to believein Him; but he does say that, 
in lifting the veil that hides the Antichrist, one of 
God’s designs is to begin to avenge the wrong 
already done to “the truth,” by showing that in. the 
free, spontaneous exercise of a depraved nature, the 
wilful despisers of His own saving grace will yield 
ready credence to the lie of the cruel and treacher- 
ous Blasphemer.—The same: The whole, then, is 
just as if it had been said; Men hate the truth, 
which God sends to them for their salvation, and 
even refuse to be reconciled to it, He then and 
therefore, instead of destroying them at once, takes 
measures to bring out all the sin and madness of 
their hearts; and this, in order to their being ulti- 
mately brought into judgment, when He shall be jus- 
tified in His speaking, and shall be clear in His judg- 
ing (Eccl. xi. 9; Ps. li, 4). In other words, God’s 
purpose is, by means of an extreme manifestation 
of human wickedness, to draw forth and vindicate 
the declaration of the Divine judgment. ‘“ When 
judged,” says Augustine (de Civ. Deo, xx. 19. 4)— 
judged, that is, for rejecting the truth —“ when 
judged, they shall be seduced; and when seduced 
they eball be judged.”"—J, L.] ; 





HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. The glory of Jesus and our glorification 
are most intimately connected. Now already the 
union with Jesus begins within; it will one day 
break forth also outwardly, and be thenceforth with 
out hindrance—Who can think highly enough of 
the Christian’s calling! Who can be faithful enough 
in that which is least ! 

[Burxirr: At the day of judgment there shall 
be both a congregation and a segregation.—M. 
Henry: Christ the great centre of their unity. 
They shall be gathered together to Him to be at 
tendants on Him, to be assessors with Him, to be 
presented by Him to the Father, to be with Him for 
ever, and altogether happy in His presence to all 
eternity. —Tur same: The doctrine of Christ’s com. 
ing, and our gathering together to Him, is of great 
moment and importance to Christians; otherwise it 
would not be the proper matter of the Apostle’s ob- 
testation.—Lectures : How much and how earnestly 
were the Apostles and their churches occupied about 
the coming of the day of God! Can we persuade 
ourselves that it is any improvement on their habits, 
that we scarcely ever think about it at all, but have 
taken to making the best of the present evil world ? 
—dJ. L. 

Vi b Zwineui: True Christians do not suffer 
themselves to be frightened by idle alarms, knowing 
that they are reconciled to God, whether they live or 
die.—If we cannot but be frightened, that is a sign, 
that we are not standing in the full spirit of disciple- 
ship. Art thou prepared ?—But only God’s grace in 
Christ can take away completely all terror from the 
heart.—LurHarpr: Let the Lord come by day or by 
night, when He does come, that is His day.—Divine 
truth, even when most clearly delivered, can easily 
be misunderstood. The duty of the teacher is, as 
far as possible to remove the misconception.—HEvB- 
neR: The Christian must exercise a holy criticism.— 
Roos: On this false notion (that the day of Christ is 
present) there would have arisen divisions amongst 
true Christians ; some would have regarded it as im- 
portant and necessary, others as futile-—Wherever 
there is an awakening from the sleep of [spiritual] 
death [Eph. v. 14], there is very apt to be a mingling 
of flesh and spirit. 

Vv. 1, 2. To gaze from earth away towards 
heaven, and to turn away from heaven to earth— 
both may be wrong, and both right (comp. Acts i.), 
The certainty, that the Lord cometh, must never 
withdraw us from present duty. 

[Atrorp: Every expression of the ages before 
us, betokening close anticipation, coupled with the 
fact that the day has not yet arrived, teaches us 
much, but unteaches us nothing: does not deprive 
that glorious hope of its applicability to our times, 
nor the Christian of his power of living as in the 
light of his Lor@’s approach, and the daily realiza 
tion of the day of Christ—J. L.] 

V. 3. [Lerenron: He seems not to assert any 
great tract of time to intervene, but only that in that 
time great things were first to come—J. L.]— 
Carvin: Christ also warns His disciples to prepare 
themselves for severe conflicts. When the Church 
is torn in pieces, we are not to be frightened as by 
something unexpected. The Church must first fall 
into horrid ruin, before it is fully re-established, 
How useful is this prophecy! One might otherwise 
think: This cannot surely be the building of God (it 
being so wasted); or others might say: Christ can 
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not so grievously abandon His bride (and find in this 
a pretext for all corruptions).—The preparation and 
warning close with the promise of victory.—RizcER : 
God allows the evil free course, and scope for further 
development. The loss, which His glory thus seems 
for a time to suffer, He again makes good by judg- 
ments, and meanwhile His time of patience becomes 
salvation to many others, 

Vv. 3, 4. Dizprich; The Man of Sin will make 
Adam’s sin his very religion, and will glorify sin, 
This can only be an apustate Christian, a consum- 
mate Judas.—Berl. Bib.: These things always follow 
one upon the other: Apostasy in Christianity, and 
an absurd, mad throne of government for the pun- 
ishment of the previous folly, which imposed the 
yoke on itself. 

V. 5. Carvin: How forgetful are men, when 
their eternal salvation is in question !—Hence the 
need of their being ever anew reminded of what has 
been said—of an ever-fresh watering of that which 
has been planted.—Curysostom connects with this 
verse a very impressive exhortation to the right hear- 
ing of the word. 

V. 6. Nor can wickedness come at its own will, 
but only at the set time assigned to it by God. The 
servant is not above his master (Luke xxii. 53). 

V. 7. Hrusner: Wickedness is a mystery: 
1. The origin of evil is a mystery, and hides in the 
dark; so with 2. its connections, and the means 
which it employs; 3. its progress; and 4. its ten- 
dency.—At present the mystery of lawlessness is 
stirring more strongly than formerly. 

V. 8. Roos: Antichrist, indeed, is coming, but 
Christ also comes behind him, Therefore let no 
man’s heart fail him, who is concerned for the honor 
of Christ’s cause.—Berl. Bib.: The strong one can 
be opposed only by One stronger than he.—CaLvIn : 
God exhorts His people to patience, because it is 
only for a little while that He afflicts His Church.— 
Berl, Bib.: Supposing that Antichrist and ail his 
adherents were brought under (subdued),* what would 
it avail us, if we have an antichrist in our own body ? 

V. 9. Diepricu: The whole being of Antichrist 
comes from falsehood ; falsehood is all that he does ; 
and again the object of the whole is likewise to pro- 
mote falsehood. 

V. 10. Diepricu: Whoever does not, like Paul, 
seek for truth above all things, but is bent on gold 
and honor and the friendship of the world, has come 
under the power of the devil, and serves Antichrist 
to his own steadily advancing and utter ruin.—The 
truth itself excites love for the truth, but does not 
force it.—Srinetin: Oh that we had but a greater 
horror of the <Antichristian abominations, prayed 
more fervently for the poor, misled people, and 
made use of the truth for ourselves in a more thank- 
ful and devout spirit ! 

V. 11. Srocxmzyer: All unrighteousness is a 
lie; in promising man satisfaction, it lies —D1s- 


® [Untergebracht (besiegt)—the former word being scarce- 
y now in this sense.—J. L.] 








pDRIcH: The just God miles also in this, that con- 
tempt for His pure, saving truth must be punished 
thus (by belief in falsehood).—Rizcer: Gad’s word 
and our own conscience sufficiently assure us, that 
God has no share in what is evil; and yet He cau 
employ the agency of evil spirits and evil men for 
the attainment of His purposes.—[The reader is re 
ferred to two admirable Discourses of Sourn on this 
verse: ‘“‘Ill-disposed affections, both naturally and 
penally the cause of darkness and error in the judg- 
ment.”—J. L. 

V. 12.—Roos: To doubt, deny, start objections, 
and be indifferent to all the articles of the Christian 
faith, such is the reigning fashion; but hereafter 
people will believe les.—SrockmEyerr: To love sin, 
and concoct for one’s self a righteousness that is 
nothing but unrighteousness whitewashed, this is to 
block up the way of truth—Tur samz:; Wherever 
the truth reaches, it effects a separation ; judgment 
is separation, xplois.—Catvin: When he says ail, 
he intimates that contempt for God will not be ex- 
cused by the great multitude of those who refuse ta 
obey the gospel. God is the Judge of all the world, 
and can just as well inflict punishment on a hundred 
thousand, as on one individual. 

Vy. 1-12. Heusner: What practical value has 
this prophecy of Paul for us ? 

1. It affords us important instruction on the na- 
ture of the human heart, and also on the nature of 
Christianity. Our race is in a state of corruption, 
which must still nore and more develop itself; this 
must fill us with shame and humiliation. But Chris- 
tianity, because it contains the strongest antidote to 
the evil, for that very reason stirs up the evil spirit, 
and excites it to its most strenuous efforts; these, 
however, the Lord Himself will bring to naught. 
No religion has so unmasked and combated the evil, 
as the Christian. i 

2. This prophecy warns us against indifference to 
the earliest, weak beginnings of evil, and to the 
motions of unbelief. We are to regard these as 
approximations to that time of extreme degeneracy. 
We are to watch and be on our guard against them, 
even against the least assent to principles that dis- 
parage Christianity, 

8. So much the more is it our duty to hold firmly 
and immovably by true Christianity, which can alone 
preserve us from that aberration. The man, in 
whom is the Spirit of Christ, cannot be harmed by 
the spirit of Antichrist. We should also be con- 
cerned for our descendants, to maintain the true 
faith among them. 

4. This prophecy, moreover, may console us, as 
we look on the signs, the preludes, or finally the 
actual irruption, of the Antichristan period. God 
long ago foresaw it, announced it, permitted ik; it 
cannot, therefore, destroy His work, but must xzther 
serve for the more certain and speedy consummation 
of the kingdom of Christ, Christ will protect Hia 
own, will comfort them under violence, secure them 
against falsehood, and finally achieve sheir complete 
redemption. 
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v : : = = : 
Exhortation, growing out of the foregoing instruction: Christians, whom God has saved from the Anti¢hristion ruis 
abe af are ii more Gnondbased tontand fast, and for them the Divine guardianship is besought. 


13 But we are bound to give thanks always to God [Greck order: to God 


always] for you, brethren beloved of the Lord,’ because God hath from the 
beginning chosen you [God chose you from the beginning]’ to salvation through 
[in]° sanctification of the Spirit and belief [faith]* of the truth; Whereunto He 
called you’ by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Therefore [So then],° brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions 
[instructions]’ which ye have been taught [were taught, éd:d0,Iy7«], whether by 
word, or our epistle [by our word or epistle}." Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, and God, even our Father [But may He Himself, our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our God and Father], which hath loved us, and hath given [who loved us, 
and gave, 6 dyamjoas ids, Kat dovs] us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through [in, év] grace, Comfort your hearts, and stablish you [establish you] * in 
every good word and work [work and word]." 


14 
15 


16 


17 


1 V. 13.—[Sin.1 A.: d76 rod xvpiov.—J. L.} _ ‘ sary : : . 

2 V.13.—[eiAaro—so nearly all the critical editors (on large uncial authority, including Sin.), instead of the Ree. 
eidero—ipas 0 Ocds am’ apyfs.—J. L.] We retain the Rec. am’ apxys, which, besides A. D. E. K. L. and most of the 
Fathers, is given also by the Sin. The reading amapxijv, B. F. G., Vulg. primitias [Lachmann], is an (unnecessary) 
attempt at alleviation ; see the exposition.—[Sin.1 D,!: eA. yuas.—J. L.] 

3 V, 13.—[év; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 7, and see the exposition.—J. L.] 4 ay 

4 V.13.—[miore: with the genitive of the object. Revision: ‘‘ See E. V., Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16. Nowhere else, 
out of two or three hundred instances, does E. V. render aiotes, belief.”’—J. L.] 

6 V. 14,—The connection requires buas, which, besides many other authorities, is retained also by Sin. ; itacism led 
nA. B. D.! to the reading Huds (Lachmann.—Sin. F. G.: eis 0 kat éx.—J. L.) 

6 V.15.—[apa odv. See 1 Thess. v. 6, Critical Note 9.—J. L.)} / 

7 V.15.--[mwapaddces; Riggenbach: Ueberlieferunyen. Revision: ‘*Campbell: ‘The word tradition with us im- 
ports, as the English lexicographer rightly explaitis it, “ anything delivered orally from age to age ;”’ whereus mapddoats 
pr: perly implies, ‘anything handed down from former ages, in whatever way it has been transmitted, whether by cral 
or by written testimony ; or even any instruction conveyed to others, either by word or by writing.’’ In this last accep- 
tation we find it used in... 2 Thess, ii. 15.?’’—J. L.J 

8 V.15.—[oeua Adyou cite Su’ émcatoAns Huav = by word or hy epistle of us. 
by our epistle (letter). But the nuov belongs to both nouns.—J. L.] 

9 V.16.—[avros 5¢ 0 KUptos yay "Incovs Xptotds Kal 0 Beds Kai marnp nuov. The grammatical construction is the 
same as in 1 Thess. ili. 11, where sce Critical Note 8, and Exegetical Notes 9, 10.—J. L.J] The reading Kai Oeds without 6 
‘seems to connect Oeds as another predicate for Christ with the previous xvptos ; but the most important authorities that 
omit the article before @eds (B. D.!) read for it afterwards 6 waryp instead of Kai marHp, so that even this reading gives no 
ditferent sense from the Recepta. [Lachmann reads tlus: 6 xptords Kal (6) Beds 0 maryp; Sin.! thus: “Inc. Xp. kat 6 
Ocds 0 waTHp Huwy; and a correction cancels the letter o.—J. L.] 

10 V.17,—The majority of the oldest codd. [including Sin.] versions and Fathers [and modern critics] omit bpas 
after ornpi€a1, so that to this verb ras kapdias also belongs as object [to which Alford properly objects that these are 
not the agents in épyov and Adyos.—For vuav ras Kapdias, Sin., as A., reads Tas kapdias Yuav.—J. L.] 

1 Y.17.—The preponderance of authorities (also Sin.) is in favor of the order, épyq cal Aéyw [and so nearly all the 
eritical editors], instead of the reverse order of the Recepla, 


Ellicott (Am. Bible Union): by word, or 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, that he had to make mention of the apostasy within 


1. (Vv. 18, 14.) But we are bound, &c.—Paul 
concludes the section on the coming of Antichrist 
with thanksgiving for the election and salvation of 
the readers; with an exhortation to steadfastness ; 
and finally with a prayer for their stability. After 
the serious and agitating topic, of which he had been 
speaking, he is the more inclined to utter a word of 
thanksgiving, exhortation, and comfort. Already 
TuropHYLACT remarks: He now softens his address, 
after the words of terror. For even though the 
prospect of the final conflicts was of itself a matter 
of consolation for true believers, yet the grave ques- 
tion still presented itself: How shall we endure? 
We are bound to give thanks, he says, and so reverts 
to ch. i, 83. There he gave thanks for their steadfast 
faith amid persecutions from without. Now his 
thanksgiving is still further enlarged, the ground 
being salvation likewise in view of the afflictions of 
the last time ; and he gives thanks, notwithstanding 


Christendom (v. 3). We, he writes, namely Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy [Jowxrr, Conypearr, WEB. 
sTER and WILKINSON: Paul alone]; most say: in 
opposition to the perishing, v. 10, who fall away to 
Antichrist. But this antithesis does not come out 
right ; a suitable contrast to the perishing would be 
the Thessalonians, not the ‘preachers of the gospel, 
THEOPHYLACT perceives this, and therefore remarks: 
“Tf we give thanks for you, how much more are ye 
bound to do so!” It is better, therefore, to under- 
stand the matter with Hormann, thus: Ovcr against 
the Antichristian deception which God will send (and 
which, as an active mystery of iniquity, has already 
begun), we, the preachers of the gospel, give thanks 
for what He is now working by us, to save you from 
the coming judgment, and we the more give thanks, 
when we see how the way of this judgment is 
already preparing—Brethren beloved of the 
Lord, this is his anchor-gruund; here is his com. ‘ 
forting assurance: Those grievous sinners cannot 


CHAPTER II, 13-17, 
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hurt you. In 1 Thess, i, 4 the word is imd Seod, 
which is given here only by D.1 Vulg.; Sin. and A., 
Tov-Kuptov ; most, kvplou without the article; which 
is here distinguished from Meds before and after, and 
yet one with the Father: Christ; in opposition to 
Antichrist, to whom the others fall away. In the 
former place Paul gave thanks for their éxAoyh, here 
in the same sense : é7c efAaro buds (this Alexandrian 
form, instead of the Rec. efaero is given by nearly 
all the uncials), For you, which is now more fully 
explained: to wit, that* God chose you. Else- 
where Paul says éxAéyeoSai, to se ect for one’s seif ; 
only here, aipetoSa:, to choose, that is, for something, 
here eis swrnpiay; in the Septuagint the word is not 
of rare occurrence ; for example, Deut. xxvi. 18, of 
the choosing of the people of God. ‘Instead of dm 
apxjjs, Hormann also prefers the reading amapxhy, 
which cannot be understood as in Rom. xvi. 5 and 
1 Cor. xvi. 15. Linnemann observes that the Thes- 
salonians could not be so called, since they were 
neither generally, nor even in Macedonia merely, the 
first that believed. This reading is one of the con- 
siderations by which Grorius would support bis 
strange hypothesis, that the Epistle was addressed to 
Christians from Judea, Hormann, according the 
reference to earlier or later conversion, finds here 
simply the idea of firstfruits consecrated to God, in 
opposition to the mass of the profane, and compares 
Rev, xiv. 4, But the reading is too feebly support- 
ed We therefore adhere to am dpxfjs, from the 
beginning. Is this, however, to be taken rela- 
tively, or absolutely? Such as prefer the former 
idea understand it as Zwineii: ab initio predica- 
tionis, amongst you, or in Macedonia generally. 
Nor can it be positively required that in this case 
there should have been an addition like that in Phil. 
iv. 15 (rod evayyeAlov); for even without any addi- 
tion the expression has this signification at 1 John ii, 
7, 24. But certainly the connection there favors 
this view, as it does not here; for even to say, that 
the phrase is to be explained in opposition to the 
Jist things, does not suggest this limitation: om the 
beginning of the gospel. Moreover, the expression 
so understood would imply that the time, when Paul 
wrote, was already considerably remote from the 
time when the church was founded. CaLviN re- 
marks still further, that he meant to furnish a ground 
of consolation, which should be available, not 
merely for those converted at the commencement 
of preaching, but for all the elect. But, the decisive 
consideration is this, that that restriction does not 
suit eiAaro. God’s election is eternal, and only the 
accomplishment of it by means of the call takes 
place in time. It is therefore equivalent to from 
eternity, as we men can form a conception of that ; 
so far as we can go back in thought; or to mpd 
karaBoats Kéopov (Eph. i. 4; comp. 2 Tim. i. 9). 
"Aw dapxis is similarly used in 1 Johni. 1; ii. 18; 
Is, xliii. 13 Sept.; and thus it is understood by Cat- 
yiN, Benger, and the moderns generally. He hath 
chosen us to salvation, in opposition to those who 
received not the truth that they might be saved (v. 
10), In the subsequent éy ay. alongside of eis Dz 
Were would find an indication of the nearest object 
(1 ‘Thess. iv. 7): ¢o sanctification; but in this way 
the change of the preposition would be ill accounted 
for, The év, &c. cannot bclong to efAaro, since the 


* {So Riscensacn, with many others (as Luruer, 
Ginemann, DE Were, Exxicort, &c.), prefers to render 
the ar.--J. T.]J 
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objective purpose of free grace is not conditioned by 
the subjective process in us, Even Linemann’s 
view, that it belongs to the whole of efaaro cis 
awrnptay, and denotes the means through which the 
past election to eternal salvation should be realized, 
is liable to the same objection: It is not the elec. 
tion, but the being saved, that is accomplished in 
sanctification; Hormann: The choosing does res 
need this means, Jn is instrumental—equivalent tu 
by means of, as already Curysostom explains éy bj 
did, and has a close connection with eis cwrnplay, as 
THEOPHYLACT intimates: gowcey spas, ayidcas Sid 
Tod mvevparos.* Sanctification is now inwardly the 
aim of the Divine counsel towards us (1 Thess, iv. 
3), in opposition to the having pleasure in unright- 
eousness (v. 12); it is the way likewise to the future 
outward ddfa (v. 14), But how are the two follow- 
ing genitives to be understood? dAnSelas must bea 
genitive of the object, as in Phil. i, 27; but mvedue- 
tos is not essentially so co-ordinate as that the paral- 
lelism could force us to understand that genitive in 
the same way. Were mvevdyaros also a genitive of 
the object, it would denote man’s own spirit, which 
is to be sanctified through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and then rule the whole man. It would be 
strange, however, and contrary to 1 Thess. v. 23, 
that the spirit alone should be designated as the ohjcet 
of sanctification. And since even so the parallelism 
would not be at all a conclusive one, it is better to 
give it up entirely, and regard ay. (with THropHy- 
Lact, Catvin, Grotius, Brnert, and most of the 
moderns) as a genitive of the author: in sanctifica- 
tion proceeding from the (Holy) Spirit (1 Pet. i, 2); 
and faith of the (Divine) truth, the latter clause 
being opposed to belief of the lie (v.11). It is un- 
suitable to explain GAndelas as an adjective: in true 
faith (Curysostom, Perit), OLsnausEN makes a 
great difficulty of the fact, that the first thing in _ 
order (faith) here follows after, and therefore thinks 
we must here understand that faith perfected in 
judgment, which already presupposes sanctification ; 
similarly Curysosrom, TuropHytacr: Even after 
sanctification we require much faith, that we may 
not fall away from it. But it is simpler to under- 
stand with LoNnemann, that the objective, the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit (whose final aim in this world 
is sanctification), is followed by the subjective, the 
receptivity of faith for the Holy Spirit’s operation ; 
faith following on ayaopds, as the first thing that 
the Holy Spirit works, and as the way to the achieve- 
ment of sanctification, [Wester and WILKINSON : 
No precedence of time, or sequence of cause and 
effect is to be inferred from the order of the clauses ; 
ef. 1 Cor. vi. 11. Holiness which is ascribed and is 
due to the immediate action of the Holy Spirit, is 
also produced instrumentally by belief. And belief 
is the result of the Holy Spirit’s influence upon the 
heart, an influence which changes and sanctifies,— 
J. L.|] The truth is to be understood here in its 
highest perfection, as in John xiv. 6; xviii. 37; 
whoever is faithful in the first principles of truth, is 
then open to the voice of truth in its perfection. 


* (Exiicotr; ‘The prep. évy may be instrumental 
(Curysost., Linem., al.), but is perhaps more naturally 
taken in its usual sense as denoting the spiritual state in 
which the ciAato eis owrnpiav was realized.” Wenstrer and 
Witxinson: ‘ev dy. following eiA. indicates that their 
present state, character, and qualification for future bless- 
edness, are the effect of God’s choice, involved in it, as 
part of His original purpose of grace towards them. So in 
2 Pet. i. 1, 2. Ard see Rom. yiii. 29; Eph. i. 4, 5, b"'— 
J.-L.) 
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The contrast to this is, that dducfa, on the other 
band, rushés into bondage under falsehood (v. 11). 
-—Whereunto He called you; it is not said eis 
$v (mioriv, or some such word), but eis 8, 80 as to 
embrace all that precedes; whereunto, namely, to 
this coSijva ev Gy. wal mor, (Ltnemann). The 
«adel is the carrying out of the e/Aaro; 1 Thess. ii. 
‘12; iv. 17.—By our gospel, our preaching of the 
glad tidings (1 Thess. i. 5); the gospel which we 

reglaim (to that extent only, ours; Rom. fi. 16). 

Burkitt: ‘It is also a word of esteem, love, and 
affection; what we love, we call ours.”—J. L.] 
This is tbe historic condition ; how can they believe, 
if therc be no preaching? (Rom. x. 14.) Now fol- 
lows a second eis, an explanatory apposition to 
eis 8,* or the final object of faith and sanctification 
—a dirtinction of no importance, and depending 
merely on whether we understand the c#(eoda, con- 
tained substantially in «is 6, in a narrower or a com- 
prehensive sense. At all events the Apostle is now 
speaking of the final consummation of the owrnpla: 
to the obtaining, acquisition, taking possession, 
of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ; to a 
participation therein, to be glorified with Him. So 
we are to understand mepirotnois (comp. 1 Thess. v. 
9), with Grorivs; Orssausen, De Werte, Line- 
MANN, Ewan, Hormann. Incorrectly Lurner [Ca1- 
vin, and others, See the Mevision on this verse, 
Note e.—J. L.]: for a glorious possession of Christ, 
namely, that we should become so; but it is not well 
to sink dds to a merely adjectival idea, and in the 
explanation of meprm. to vary from 1 Thess. v. 9. 
Paul does not mean merely: Thy purchised heri- 
tage, but: Thy purchased heir am J. Still more 
unsuitable is the explanation of Curysosrom, THEo- 
piyLact [VatTaBius, Corn. a Lapipr], and others: 
to acquire glory for Christ, the glory of Christ, the 
Friend of man, consisting in the salvation of many. 
The thought would be a beautiful one, but in that 
ase we must have had 7G xvpi». What Paul says 
is rather in substance the same as in Rom. v. 23 viii. 
17, 29; Phil. iii, 21; John xvii. 22 sqq. (participa- 
tion in the life of Christ’s glorification). Such is the 
description of the final consummation of the re- 
demptive work: the receiving of spiritual life, pow- 
erful, and exempt from death. That will be the 
erowning of the last stage—of sanctification, namely 
—that is aimed at in the unglorified, earthly life. 
The destiny thus promised to the Thessalonians is 
eonfirmed by the exhortation that follows. 

2. (V. 15.) So then, brethren, stand [fast]; 
#inee such an end awaits you, and God overlooks 
nothing that concerns you, do you your part, En- 
couragement (by a thankful recognition of the good 
‘that exists) and exhortation stand always together in 
reciproeal relation, [Wersstrr and WILKINSON: 
The most assured hope of salvation does not render 
exertion and admonition unnecessary; on the con- 
trary, the exhortation to steadfastness and watchful- 
ness here follows as an inference from the assertion 
of certain safety.—J. L.] Stand fast (1 Thess. iii. 
8) in the conflict ; opposed to the curcuSjva of v. 
2; and hold (the same word in Mark xvii, 8, of 
the Pharisees), nil addentes, nil detrahentes, BENGEL ; 
in order to personal steadfastness it is required to 
nold fast the traditions [instructions]; Lurner: 
Satzungen [statutes]; Zwinert: institutiones ; Car- 
‘vin rightly: not merely external discipline, but 


* (Better this, than ito call it with Exxicorr “a more 
‘exart enecificaticn of the preceding eis cwrnpiav.””—J. LJ 


whatever was offered to you in doctrine and precept 
for knowledge and practice. We are not to think so 
much of transmission from fathers to children, as of 
the delivery of that which the Apostle had received 
for them from God; comp. mapédwxa of Christ's 
death on the cross, 1 Cor. xv. 3; of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 1 Cor. xi, 28; ras mapaddcers Karéxere (as here 
Kpareire), 1 Cor. xi. 2,—Which ye were taught 
(comp. Winer, § 32. 5); whether by word (at 
first, oral preaching) or by epistle (the subsequent 
confirmation) of us; jay belongs to both substan- 
tives, word and epistle denoting merely two different 
forms for the same substance, and e/re—efre show 
ing the closeness of the connection (1 Cor. xiii. 8); 
ZWINGLI: quecunque docui sive presens, sive absens 
By 8? émor. without the article is denoted not any 
single particular epistle, but the one method of in 
struction over against the other; not merely there- 
fore the First Epistle, though, of course, the expres. 
sion suits that in the first instance, but they should 
also hold what they were taught in this Second Epis. 
tle, and, should he follow it with a third, they were 
to lay that likewise to heart, and generally to give 
heed also to the epistolary instruction (comp. 1 
Thess. v. 27), holding fast whatever in word or 
writing really comes from him, and is not merely 
ascribed to him falsely, as that letter of v. 2. 

3. (Vv. 16, 17.) But may He Himself, &c.— 
The Apostle concludes the section with a benedic- 
tion, as at 1 Thess. iii. 11; v. 23. He Himself, not 
merely we, who taught you; not merely you, whom 
we exhort: orhkere.—Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our God and Father; Father, that is, 
through Christ. Commmonly the Apostle follows 
the reverse order; but here he goes back from 
Christ (who is for us also possessor of the glory that 
was last spoken of) to the Father, the ultimate 
ground of all blessedness, the ultimate Source of all 
exhortation, comfort, and confirmation. THropoREr 
(in the interest of the controversy with Arius) finds 
herein a proof, that the sequence of the names is no 
indication of a difference of dignity.*—Who loved 
us (all Christians) and gave us everlasting con- 
solation (flowing from this love). The rovt of all 
is the unmerited love of God; the aorist denotes the 
historical proof of love, the work of redemption 
(comp. Eph. ii. 4; John iii, 16; 1 John iv. 10); the 
same thing is said of Christ, Gal. ii. 20 [Eph, vy. 2, 
25]. The everlasting consolation is by Curysostom, 
THEOPHYLACT, and others, improperly taken as 
synonymous with hope; Prt interprets it of the 
everlasting blessedness (Luke vi. 24; xvi. 25: to be 
comforted), The latter is no doubt the highest end, 
but too far from being a present attainment, and 
still too tautological with what follows. Properly to 
distinguish it from that, we understand by everlasting 
consolation something real, now already present, 
which makes us of good courage now under the dis- 
tress of the present time; not so personal, as in 
ZWINGLI’S explanation: quc est ista consolatio ? 
Christus Jesus ; but yet a benefit now already granted 
us in Christ, and showing itself to be an inexhausti 
ble source of joy; namely, reconciliation with God 
as the foundation of all further hope.} With thia 


* [Curysostom employs the same argument.—J. I..] 

+ [Lectures, p. 552: ‘* Who loved us. This is sometimes 
restricted to God the Father” (Linnemann, Exzicorr), 
“and to His act of sending the Son to save us” (LuNE- 
MANN, Ria@enpacu). ‘I prefer to understand it of the 
cternal love—the love ‘from the beginning’ of both the 
Father and the Son. (To this the singular is no objecticn, 
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the hope of the consummation of glory is connected 
also in Rom, v. 1, 2; and the same truth in a some- 
what different combination is expressed likewise in 
Rom. viii, 28 sqq.—And good hope; with which 
Should be compared the d/essed hope of Tit. ii. 13, 
tn heaven, Col. i. 5, which non-Christians, the hea- 
then especially, do not have, 1 Thess. iv. 13,—In 
Brace, without merit of ours, is best referred to 
Bovs, not so well (with De Werrr, Linemann [Cas- 
Taio, Esrius]) to both participles (it being less 
suited to @yam.). This is the foundation-of his con- 
fident intercession; Such a God is ours, and in ac- 
cordance with this His disposition I am able to desire 
for you, that He may comfort your hearts; for 
the two subjects the verb stands only in the singular 
(1 Thess. iii, 11); the two are one, even in the 
innermost and most glorious operations of grace. 
Herein shines the Divinity of Christ; it is not possi- 
ble that the name of any man could be so often 
joined with the name of God. It is better here to 
understand the calling to [zusprechen, mapaxaréoa | 
on the side of comforting encouragement, than on 
that of exhortation [as in 1 Thess. iii, 2; see there 
Exegetical Note 5.—J. L.]; the question is about 
their holding faith, and being free from fear and 
anxiety (v. 2), even in view of the aggravation of 
their afflictions; comp. Ps..exix. 32.*—[Euicorr ; 
“The Apostle does not say merely duds, but Suav 
Tas Kapdias (comp. Col. ii. 2); it was the rapdla, the 
seat of their feelings and affections, ... the rapdia 
that was so full of hope and fear about the future, 
that the Apostle prayed might receive comfort,’— 
J, L.J—And establish, &c.; if we do not read 
duis, it is simplest to regard the preceding xapdtas 
as still the object; it is less natural to supply in 
thought, with Linzmann [and most others; see 
Critical Note 10.—J. L.], a buds out of tudv. May 
He strengthen [establish] them, that your sanctifica- 
tion may be perfected, and ye be not entangled in 
the apostasy of Christendom.—In every good 
work and word; not dy work and word [Cury- 
sostom, THEOPHYLACT, BrncEL], to wit, God’s work 
and God’s word; but with this wayri does not well 
agree, and a&yad@ still less; since in that case no 
distinction would be necessary between good and 
bad. The adjective belongs to both substantives, 
not, as Luruer translates, in every doctrine and 
yood work. Nor is Adyos properly restricted to the 
idea of doctrine, as CaLvin too would have it: sana 
zoctrina, and Prxr, because, he says, it so stands at 
vy. 15. But there the connection is different, the 
parallel member in this instance being &pye, which 
ceomprehends every action, and so does Ady like- 
wise (especially with may7rf) every good word; 
Zwineui: bonus sermo. Doctrine is a part of that. 
The order, word and work, would be ascensive ; in 
the more strongly supported reading work has the 
precedence as being the main thing; that must 
speak first of all. May God strengthen you im 
every good work wherein you are engaged (in oppo- 
sition to unrighteousness), and then also in every 
good word, of truth, faith, love (in opposition to 


ince this very anomaly is admitted in the next verse.) 
And then the latter half of the verse refers to the manifes- 
tation and effects of that love in time: and gave us, in the 
finished redemption of the cross, in the forgiveness of sin, 
m the presence of the Comforter, &c.’” The same distinc- 
tion will be found applicable to nearly all the texts cited 
ve.—J. L. 

oe rear somewhat free translatiun of the latter 
clause of that verse being: Wenn du mein Herz trostest, 
dost comfort, sc.” —J. L.] 


falsehood) ; when it comes from the bottom of the 
heart, and corresponds to the work, it is itself a 
work, yea, the cnterion of perfectness (James iii, 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (Vy. 18, 14.) On election, see at 1 Thess. f 
4 and ch, v. 23, 24. There is no question of a ca 
pricious preference of one, and disregard of an 
other; such partial views are not taken by faith ag 
faith ; rather, in those who believe the consciousness 
prevails, that their salvation is not at all founded on 
their own merit, A faith even, which should be 
ever looking only at itself, would for that very rea- 
son be constantly threatened again with disturbance 
and agitation. Assurance is maintained only by 
going out from self, and casting one’s self on the 
everlasting love and grace, whose purpose from the 
beginning, before the creation of the world, was the 
salvation of believers, Excellently Rieger; In the 
description of the most formidable troubles eternal! 
election is often introduced as the shelter of the 
saints, Matt. xxiv. 22, 31; Rev. xiii. 85. xvii. 8, 
But that which comes first is not the triumphal song 
of Rom. viii., but the way of righteousness (Rom, 
i—vii.). Election provides a secret deposit ; sanctifi- 
cation is election disclosed; and the root of that ig 
faith in the truth.* But how does one become sure 
of his election? Rirerr:; The purpose is seen. in: 
its accomplishment; the building shows the plan.— 
Cavin; Because we are unable to penetrate into 
the secret counsel of God, that we may there become 
certain of our salvation, He gives us more accessible 
tokens and pledges of our election, to wit, in our 
sanctification by His Spirit, and our illumination in. 
order to faith in His gospel—BéuL: Zhe Second 
Helvetic Confession (Vienna, 1864), p, 19; It is im 
the way that we are to discover, whether we are on 
the way ; we should not torment ourselves and oth- 
ers with the inquiry, whether even before the foun- 
dation of the world we were put on this way; we 
are rather to examine ourselves whether we have the 
way beneath our feet; and Christ is that way.—For 
the same reason we are not at liberty to place a false 
reliance on a donum perseverantia, as if we could be 
sure of any such thing out of Christ. The following 
admonition to steadfastness (comp. 2 Pet. i, 10) ig 
seriously meant, and so is the benediction with which: 
the section concludes. 

2. (V. 15.) This verse is one of the words, by 
which of old (as early as CurysostoM) it was pro- 
posed to show the equal authority of oral tradition 
alongside of Scripture. But when Joun Damascene 
with this amongst others defends the worship of ime 
ages, we have a striking instance of pretended tradi. 
tion in conflict with Scripture. It is indeed clear, 
and no one contests it, that Christ did and spake 
many things that are not recorded, and in like man- 
ner that the preaching of the Apostles was first of 
all oral, which was then fixed and ascertained by 
writing ; of course, in a short Epistle like ours, only 
very partially, still so as to guard against misappre- 
hension and deterioration of doctrine. If then it ig 
said that we are to believe also oral tradition, we 
answer; Yes, when its apostolic origin and charactey_ 


* [In this is implied, what Scripture no doubt teaches, 
that clection is the Divine root of faith. See v.13; John 
vi. 87; Acts xiii. 48; Rom. viii. 28-30; Eph. ii &; 1 Pet, 
i.2; &e.—J. L.J 
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are proved to us. But this very chapter shows us, 
thow quickly the oral teaching was forgotten (v. 5), 
ard was subjected to misconceptions or even falsifi- 
eations (v. 2), so that it needed to be corrected and 
certified. The evangelist John also says (ch. xx. 30, 
31), that Jesus truly did many things which are not 
written, but that the preceding selection was written 
for the confirmation of faith in the Son of God, and 
of life in that faith. For this, therefore, the written 
word isa sufficient source, and for whatever claims 
to be apostolic the only authentic rule. But can that 
be a genuine tradition, which contradicts the written 
‘gospel? Paul knows simply a double form for one 
and the same substance, nothing of additions that 
introduce a new and heterogeneous substance. In 
point of fact, there is beside the Bible no well- 
attested tradition. Zwinert: Paul, however, had 
taught nothing else but the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Catvin: When Paul will cast no snare on the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. vii, 35), how do they pretend to 
give out all their self-made ordinances as of equal 
‘dignity with the Pauline? Hrusyer: Paul does not 
‘say, that the tenor of the oral teaching was different 
from that of the written, [Mackniaut: No doe- 
trines merit the name of traditions in the Scripture 
sense of the word, but such as were taught by the 
Apostles of Christ, or by other spiritual men, who 
‘received them by immediate revelation from Him.— 
‘Jd. L.J—It must be considered, on the other hand, 
chow emphatically the Apostle here asserts the au- 
thority of his written word. It is no dead letter, 
‘but a seed-corn that is quickened in every suscep- 
tible heart. We know also that generally the writ- 
ten word is still more carefully weighed than that 
‘which is spoken. Many have an unintelligent aver- 
sion to all authority. They confound it with coer- 
‘cion and bondage. But authority is such an ascen- 
‘dency as rests on intellectual preéminence,* com- 
‘mends itself to rational conviction, and educates the 
obedient into true freedom. The mere fact that men 
are not self-created, implies that they cannot be ab- 
solutely autonomous ; to say nothing of sinners, who 
need redemption. The true freedom is that with 
which the Son makes free (John viii. 86), and the 
means to this emancipation is holding fast His word 
in the obedience of faith. The highest freedom and 
joy is tu live and move in the word of truth. 

* 3. (Vv. 16, 17.) Evangelical comfort is some- 
thing different from a transient and essentially vain 
feeding with illusions. Christ and His Apostles 
seem first to trouble the hearts of those whom they 
comfort, and show them that there may come a much 
severer experience than the frivolous mind imagines, 
but that all comes from God and for the promotion 
of His kingdom. To have God for ours, throughout 
even the hardest fortune, such is the everlasting con- 
solation of the gospel. We must not at once think 
‘of the worst, that it will not turn out so bad; this is 
to comfort with unwholesome vanities, after the man- 
ner of the world, Such theoretical optimists readily 
‘9ecome, when things go ill, practical pessimists, and 
in their despair disgracefully lay down their arms. 
It is better to be theoretically a pessimist, prepared 
for the worst, and practically through the grace of 
God an optimist, confident even in the worst.— 
{Jowerr: The Greek philosopher would have spoken 
of wisdom as an idrpem Wuxjs, as we speak of the 
gospel as remedial to the ills of human nature. St, 
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Paul uses stronger language ; with him the gospel is 
a consolation. Within and without, the Christian ia 
suffering in this evil world, The gospel makes him 
sensible of this state, and at the same time turns his 
sorrow into joy.... Rom, xv. 5; 2 Cor, i. 3= 
J. L.] ' 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 18. Rizrcer: With every cortemplation of 
what the enemy has done and will yet do, the ser 
vants of God nevertheless lose not their joy in God’s 
husbandry [Matt. xiii, 25, 28; 1 Cor. iii, 9]; they 
are merely driven the more under the wings of Go’s 
grace.—Hzusner: The election of a man to salva- 
tion is for others also a subject of thanksgiving,.— 
Diepricn: Allow thyself to be sanctified in faith, 
and it is certain that thou art eternally chosen.— 
Curysostom: Not by works, not by righteous con- 
duct, but by faith of the truth do we attain to salva 
tion.—Srockmryer: So we resist not this will of 
God, but yield ourselves to it, who shall be able ta 
hinder its being carried through to a glorious issue ? 
—Berlenb. Bibel: They who perish are ruined, not 
beeatise they are absolutely rejected, but because 
they have no care for the truth, Believers are pre- 
served, not because they deserve it, but because they 
cleave earnestly to God. Whoever concerns him- 
self about the truth, so as to Jay hold on God, is 
saved. But whoever meddles with God’s word, and 
that not rightly, is only made worse by it.—[ Bur. 
Kitt: 1, Election is to the means as well as to the 
end. 2. Sanctification and holiness, not the cause 
of our election, but the effect and fruit of it. 3. 
Sanctification being the fruit, it is also the evidence 
of our election. 4. The necessary connection be- 
tween the sanctification of the Spirit, and the belief 
of the truth._—J. L.] 

V. 14. Zwinet1: The gospel is God’s alone; but 
ofttimes God communicates to us what is His. Paul 
could say that the gospel was his, as regards service 
and office.—Dreprich: Whatever Jesus has, that 
according to the will of the Father is also to be 
wholly ours. i 

V. 15. Over against the Autichristian deception, 
it concerns us to abide the more firmly by the word’; 
only by the word can we overcome, as Christ over 
came; Matt. iv—[M. Henry: He doth not say, Ye 
are chosen to salvation, and therefore ye may be 
careless and secure; but therefore stand fast. Comp. 
1 John ii, 27, 28.—Lectwres: An unwavering ad- 
herence to apostolic teaching is at once the great 
manifestation, and an essential condition, of Chris- 
tian stability.—J. L.] : 

[Wurrsy: How can she (the Church of ~—_ 
be relied on as a sure preserver and true teacher o 
(unwritten) traditions, which hath confessedly (AN 
srLM, Estrus) lost one of great moment (vv. 5, 6). 
deposited with the Thessalonians, and the primitive 
Church ?—J. L.] x 

Vv. 15-17. Srockmzymr: There is no success 
without our own earnest willing and doing, nor with. 
out our own pains and labor; but the power which 
worketh in us both to will and to do is the Lord’s, 
For this reason also, the Apostle is able to express 
what he had on his heart, in behalf of those whe 
had become believing Christians, in a twofold man 
ner, as an exhortation, v. 15, and again as a benedic- 
tion and intercession, vv. 16,17. The one does not 
exclude the other. The one is possible only through 
the other. 


CHAPTER IIL. 1-8, | 
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V. 16. Thete is mention of a good hope also in 
Prov. x. 28; xi. 28.*—[ Lectures : Good, because 
of the preéruinent excellence of the object of it, the 
impregnable basis on which it rests, and the purify- 
sige at which it exerts in the heart and life.—- 

Vv. 16, 17. Roos: Whoever has no experience 
of the love of God, and has obtained no consolation 
Feaching into eternity, and no good hope through 
Brace, on that man no doctrine and no exhortation 
to good works has any hold. When God comforts, 
He strengthens the soul, and when He strengthens, 
He comforts it.—[M. Henry: 1. Comfort is a means 
of establishment; for the more pleasure we take in 
the word, and work, and ways of God, the more 
likely we shall be to persevere therein. And, 2. our 
establishment in the ways of God is a likely means 
im order to comfort ; whereas if we are wavering in 
faith, and of a doubtful mind, or if we are halting 


and faltering in our duty, no wonder if we are stran- | 


gers to the pleasures and joys of religion. What is 


os [LurHer’s version of the latter text: Der Gerechten 
Wenusch muss doch wohl gerathen.—J. L.] 
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it that lieth at the bottom of all our uneasiness, bat 
our unsteadiness in religion ?—J. L.]-+Hrusner 
The consolation of Christianity is an everlasting con 
solation, true, certain, satisfying, a consolation) of sal- 
vation ; the consolation of the world is’ a: spurious, 
pitiful consolation, which leads the deeper into per 
dition. God alone can put comfort into the hearty 
penetrating and abiding. Here is comfort: Goth 
loves thee, God chooses thee, God keeps thee. 
Berlenb. Bibel: The everlasting consolation is a per, 
manent, new-created life of the spirit, implanted 
amidst the anguish of suffering in truly following 
Jesus Christ, and so not liable to death or destrues 
tion. net bet 
V. 1%. Word and walk must always go together. 
Vv. 13-17. The good assurance of an evangelis 
cal preacher in behalf of his converts rests entirely} 
in its beginning, middle, and end, on God: 1. Eters 
nal election, fulfilling itself in time in the: call to 
faith and sanctification, makes the beginning’; 2, the 
exhortation to steadfastness in apostolic truth forma 
the middle; 3. the end can be prosperous ‘only: by. 
God carrying out in His everlasting faithfulness thé 
work that He has begun. sO ; 


A 








Il. | : 


1. Ca. II. 1-5. 


The Apostle seeks their prayers, and commends to them generally a faithful perseverance in the true Christian SPIT?» 


x 


Closing Exhortations. . ’ 


a eee 


wl Finally, brethren, pray [Greek order: pray, brethren,] for us, that the word 
of the Lord may have free course [may run]’ and be glorified, even as ié is with 


2 you [also with you];* And that we may be delivered from unreasonable [per- 


3 verse] " and wicked men: for all men have not faith [not all have faith].* 
' the Lord is faithful [faithful is the Lord],° who shall stablish 
,4 and keep you from evil [or- the evil one]. And [But]’ we have confidence i 


But 
[establish] Mie 


the Lord touching you, that ye both do* and will do the things which we com- 


6 mand you.° 


And the Lord direct [But may the Lord direct] your hearts inta 


the love of God, and into the patient waiting for Christ [the patience of Chirist]."} 


», 1 V.1.—{reéxn. Revision: “E. V. margin, and everywhere else. 
have free passage, with the Rhemish : have course.”—J. L.] : Pa : y 
Ellicott : “The xa gently contrasting (?) them with others where a similar reception had 


Bible: 
2 


V. 1l.—[kai mpds vuas. 


Here it combines Tyndale, Geneva, Bishops? 


taken place.” Rather, the cai compares them with—puts them alongside of—others, where, in answer to their prayerg, 


a similar reception should yet take place.—J. L.] 
3 V. 2.—[ardmwy. 


Mrclish Test., Ellicott, Am. Bible Union: perverse ; Riggenbach: verkehrten. 


The English margin, Hammond, Wordsworth: absurd; Benson, Scott, Conyheare, Altona 


See the Exegetical Note.—J. L.] 


4 V.2.—[ov yap ravrwv 4 rions. Riggenbach, after De Wette and Liinemann: nicht Aller (Sache) ist Hs Glaubes 


Ellicott: zt zs mot all that have faith. 


See the Exegetical Note, and the Revision of this verse, Note e.—J. L 


& V. 3.—There is a preponderance of authority (iicluding the Sin.) for o «vpros ; against the reading 0 Oeds [A. D,? 


‘ 5 .—J. L.] is likewise the fact, that according to parallel passages, such as 1 Cor. i. 9, it is the more 
Beane ane Gao Gries dial be retained in the translation, as it is by Riggenbach, Ellicott, Am. Bible Union, and 
others, making muords the instantaneous echo of rs oe : O KUpuds Eorev; but corrected into ear. o kvp.—Jd. L..] 

6 V. 3.—[rob dj. See the Exegetical Note.—J. L. ; 
7 ¥ yaa Oe siin 6 Not ofly do we rely on the faithfulness of the Lord, but we have a gracious confidence 
also in you; nor, indeed, can you expect the pice ee aaa aS security, apart from your own obedience, and 

i i i 11-doing, but only in and through that.”—J. L. ! 1 hea 
LS op ihe feadiug varios Hees Potithe and cai movctre [Riggenbach’s translation follows the former, which 
that of Sin.1, while Sin.? has the other.—-J. L.]; the insertion of «ai émoujoare before xai movetze is too fevbly sup. 
pores Ene ie easting th Sin. B. D.1 Vulg. Ue is cancelled by Alford and Ellicott; Lachmann brackets it, as he 
does also the words «ai éroujoare Kat.—The latter half of the verse is arranged in Greek thus: that the things which we 
D th do and will do.—J. 1.) : 
ake a ak ete karevOdvat. Ellicott: ** A gentle Bp ae ad = i precedes ;—-* I doubt you not, my confie 

is in ¢ ; He, however, vouchsate His blessed aid.’ ”—J. L.] t ; . 
ra Aye hotest ola all the uncials give the article tv, which is omitted by the Elzevir after a few lata 
suthorities. The English Version translates Yrouorj, patience, here in the margin, and always elsewhere, 31 bbe | 
except Rom. ii. 7 and 2 Cor, i. 6. Here it follows the Bishops’ Bible.—J. L.) : 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (Vv. 1, 2.) Finally, pray, &c.—Td rAomdy 
(here the article is wanting only in F, G.), equivalent 
to Aowrdy, 1 Thess. iv. 1 [Exiicorr: “ but, owing to 
the article, slightly more specific.” Comp. 1 Thess. 
iv. 1, Exeg. Note 1.—J. L.]. Grorivs: Vox pro- 
perantis ad finem. It might be understood tempo- 
rally: henceforth ; but here it is better to take it in 
the sense of furthermore, moreover, what I have still 
to say, atter the leading instruction on the subject of 
the last things. Pray for us (see 1 Thess. v. 25, 
and the note there), as we for you. These words 
also show the conclusion to be near. The subject of 
the prayer is again expressed in the form of purpose. 
It is a thoroughly disinterested prayer that he con- 
templates ; not for his own personal concern, but for 

-@ main object of his apostolic calling (comp. Eph. vi. 
19); not, that God would strengthen him in faith ;— 
Paul did not, indeed, assume any such lofty position, 
as that he himself could not be a castaway (1 Cor. 
ix. 27); yet it would have been contrary to deco- 
ram, to ask his children for their prayers in that re- 
gard [?] ;—but, that the word of the Lord may 
run; the word of the Lord (1 Thess, i. 8), or the 
word of God (1 Thess, ii. 13), is the gospel. At 1 
Thess. iv. 15 the phrase had a somewhat more spe- 
cific meaning. Zo run is to fulfil its course swiftly 
and without hindrance ; not bound (2 Tim. ii. 9); to 
spread itself to where it is not yet; and, where it is 
already, to bestir itself, and come into proper circu- 
lation. [Comp. the Sept. Ps. exlvii. 15: €ws rdéxous 
Boauetra 6 Adyos av’rov.—J. L.]—And be glori- 

‘fied, not merely commended, and its glory recog- 
nized (Acts xiii, 48), but really glorified by its fruit, 
and actual demonstration of its Divine power and 
truth; Cavin: in the renewal of men into the 
image of Christ ; whereby, certainly, are called forth 
many praises to God (comp. ch. i. 12; Rom. xi. 13). 
—Eiven as it is also with you (1 Thess. iii. 4); 
he thus cheers them (comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13). Your 
prayers are to help the missionary work. The two 
Present tenses after fvya denoted something continu- 
ous; whereas the aorist subjunctive with the second 
wa: and that we may be delivered, marks a 
gingle occasion, deliverance from an actually existing 
peril. _Here now in the second instance is a ques- 
tion of personal preservation, but here also again 
with a view to his office, that he may be kept safe 
for that. We may mean J Paul, or else I and Sil- 
vanus and Timothy ; but certainly not, J and you 
Thessalonians, since he reverts to them again at v. 3. 
THxropoRET remarks that the prayer seems to be two- 
fold, and yet is but one; for when the ungodly are 
subdued, the word of the message also has unob- 
structed course. Tnropaytact:; He prays thus, not 
that he may run no danger, for to that he was even 
appointed. But we cannot understand the deliver- 
ance as does CaLvIN: swe per mortem, sive per 
witam ; for his desire here is to be preserved to his 
‘earthly office. The &romwo: are properly such as are 
not in their place; the neuter denotes at Luke xxiii, 
41 a criminal act; the masculine is here rendered by 
the Vulgate, importunis ; Cicero explains it once by 
tneptus ; but here it signifies not merely people who 
act improperly, but such as hinder and resist Divine 
and human order; Wextstzin: facinorosus, flagitie- 
ous, Still there is rather couched in the expression 
® certain reserve, though it does denote perverse, 
base men; Berlend. Bibel [Buncxn]: wngereimte 
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[absurd]; and then mwoynpds has a more torcible im 
port: bad, wicked. Paul has in his mind deliver. 
ance from snares, as at Rom. xv. 31; for it would be 
a mistake to think of the contradiction of heretics 
(Curysostom, TuropHytact: such as Hymeneus 
and Alexander; Zwinewt thinks that Paul intenda 
bypocrites and false brethren; Carvin: at least 
faithless Christians in name, along with furious Jew 
ish zealots), The early date of the Epistle does not 
accord with the idea of false teachers, but very well 
with that of fanatical Jews, who expressly laid wait 
for the Apostle at Corinth (Dz Werte and the mode 
erns generally); Acts xviii. 9, 10 answering per- 
fectly to our v. 1, and Acts xviii. 12 sqq. (the accu 
sation before Gallio) to our v. 2. This again isa 
fine stroke of unstudied, artless coincidence with the 
apostolic history; a proof of genuineness.—For 
not all have faith. He thus gives the reason why 
he is compelled to speak of such men, from whose 
hands the point is to be delivered, and for whom one 
cannot simply pray: Convert them! (comp. John 
xvii, 9 with v. 20), Some allege that Paul cannot 
be bringing forward the common-place: All do 101 
believe, and thence infer that we must understand his 
meaning to be: It is not all who pass for Christians, 
that have d¢rwe faith (so Carvin [Jowxrr] and oth 
ers); they therefore think that the adversaries are 
(Carvin: at least in part) false Christians, But 
there is thus introduced what is not found in the 
expression, 4 miotts meaning Christian faith abso- 
lutely, not true faith in opposition to that which is 
merely pretended. However, the sentence is no 
bare commonplace; nor yet is it suitable, as the 
phrase is abused for a frivolous excuse; and as little 
is it an assertion of the absolute Divine decree, us if 
God were unwilling to give faith to all; but a griev- 
ous charge: There are even people too &romo kal 
moynpot, treacherous and impure, to be susceptible 
of faith.* It is a fine remark of Benext, how 
appropriately Paul writes thus to those very Thessa- 
lonians who had been so prompt to believe: Be not 
surprised, if this is not the case with all. 

2. (V. 3.) But faithful is the Lord.—Not in 
German, but in Greek [and English] there is observ- 
able an antithesis between miordés and mors of v. 2 
(comp. 2 Tim. ii, 13). But this is no reason for 
translating that aloris by fa thfulness ; 4 aloris 
denotes Christian faith; but this is essentially faith- 
fulness to God, trust in His faithfulness, whereas un-.: 
belief is faithlessness, distrust of His grace. There 
is peril in having to live amongst such unbelieving 
and therefore also faithless men. To this grief, 
therefore, he at once opposes the consolation—te 
man’s unfaithfulness the invariable faithfulness of 
God. The faithful Lord suffers not the ardémovs rad 
tovnpovs to get the upper hand. Zhe Lord (accord. 
ing to the best reading) is Christ. That it can here, 
as in the Septuagint, mean only God (namely, the 
Father), is asserted by HiLGenrenp in the interest 
of the spuriousness of the Epistle, but without any 
valid reason (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 7 along with Rom. i. 





* (fir den Glauhen empfdnglich—the expression em- 
ployed also by DE WerrE and Lunemann. It is 1iot, how- 
ever, of a want of susceptibility of faith in the most des- 
perate class of sinners, that Paul speaks, but of the actual 
destitution of faith in some to whom the gospel came 
And the fact is ‘¢stated in general terms; not so much ar 
something that had just transpired in the particular city or 
region where the Apostle was iow laboring, but rather ag 
something that holds good, as'w th the forée and régularity 
of a law, wherever the gospel 4s preached” (Lectures, p 
560). Comp. Matt. xix. 11.—J. L.J 


CHAPTER III. 1-5. 
(RS LS SSN TAEDA SE Te) 1 AEC Dl AA eG aa 


10). {tis to be observed that Paul does not dwell 
on his own distresses, but the reflection, that the 
Thessalonians in their locality have the same experi- 
ence of human wickedness as himself in Corinth, 


leads him at once back again to his own afflicted | 


spiritual children, who are, indeed, as yet less expe- 
rienced than he——Who shall establish you (not 
simply may, ch. ii. 17), so that such as have not faith 
shall not be able to drag you off with them; and 
keep you from the evil. How this last word is 
to be taken is doubtful, as in Matt. vie 13; John 
xvii, 15, and elsewhere. It may be that it is to be 
understood as neuter, as at Rom. xii. 9: from the 
evil with which perhaps bad men threaten you ; the 
Lord will keep you, so that whatever is done to you 
outwardly shall do you no inward hurt, and that 
which is properly woynpdy shall not come to you, nor 
shall you be worsted in the conflict; and He will 
also so far avert outward harm, that the trial become 
not too severe (1 Cor. x. 13).* Possibly, however, 
it is to be regarded as masculine; 6 aoyvnpds, the 
Prince of evil, whose instruments evil men are, 
dares not ouch you (comp. Epb. vi. 16; 1 John ii, 
13; v.18). It is at any rate improper to take the 
singular: the evil (man) as. collective for evil men 
[the Dutch Annotations, Korps, RosenMiLieR, 
Fart, allow this interpretation.—J. L.]. But Linr- 
MANN’s assertion that it must be understood as neu- 
tral, on account of the opposition to ch, ii. 17 [a 
point which Atrorp also makes.—J, L.], is ground- 
less; especially after the separation made by 7d 
Aomdy (v. 1), of which, indeed, Linzmann gene- 
rally makes too little account (see the close of the 
Introduction), In favor of the masculine are Cat- 
vin, Bexgxt, Rizcer, Von GERLacH, OLSHAUSEN 
[and very many others, from (cumEnivus and Tuxo- 
pHYLACT to Exiicorr and Worpswortn.—ZJ,. L.], 
also Hormann: From the evil man he comes to the 
Evil One, who might rob him of the fruit of his 
labor ; we add, by perswasion or else by seduction, 
and refer to 1 Thess, ii. 18; iii. 5, Whether it be 
neuter or masculine, Paul’s promise is: God will 
establish you for the conflict, and protect you zz it. 
8. (Vv. 4, 5.) But we have confidence in 
the Lord touching you.—dAfter reliance on God, 
there now follows again (as in ch. ii, 15) an exhorta- 
tion, expressed in the delicate and winning form of 
confidence. Turoporer: For he is not forcing 
them, but seeking their free conviction: keep your- 
selves worthy of this good opinion. You can surely 
do so, since the Lord strengthens and guards you. 
This at once leads to, and prepares for, the special 
exhortation of v. 6 sqq. J the Lord, the same ex- 
pression as in Gal. v. 10; comp. Phil. ii. 24; Rom. 
xiv. 14. In Him our confidence in you has its strong 
foundation ; we boast not of the flesh, and place not 
our hope in you as men, but only in the Lord; and 
yet in the Lord touching you ;* because ye stand in 
Him as we do; ye will thus receive the exhortation 
in the name of the Lord, and the Lord in whom ye 
stand will guide your hearts, and make you willing 
and able. The verb wapayyéAAcw is found also at 
1 Thess, iv. 11, and the substantive mapayyeAnia, at 
1 Thess, iv. 2; it is synonymous (at least on the 


* Taken as neuter, rod movnpod might perhaps have “a 
tpcial reference to the great current of evil which had 
already begun to flow, and which 1n the second chapter 
wad been traced v™~ward to its fatal issue.” Lectures.— 
s, L.J 

* [ép’ das; tonards and upon you, tn regard to you; 
Germ. auf euch.—J. L. 


15. 





practical side) with mapddoors, ch. ii. 15. As faith 
originated only in an act of obedience, so likewise it 
is only in this way that it can be maintained. Obe 
dience is thus connected with preservation. By un- 
derstanding the verse in this way: What we com. 
mand and ye do, that ye will also do, we should rend 
asunder what belongs together, Far more natural ig 
this: what we command you, ye both do und 
will do (henceforward and with a constant impiove- 
ment), This exhortation he immediately seals again 
by a precatory benediction: But may the Lord 
direct, &. Tuxoporrr: We need both, purpose 
and strength, from above.* The Lord alone can 
give you success. Zhe Lord is, as always, Christ ; 
not, as HiILGEN¥ELD again decides, God (the Father), 
Basit the Great, ThEoporEt, ToxopuyLacr [ Worps- 
wortH], would have it, that Paul is speaking of the 
Holy Spirit, because it could not be said: May 
Christ direct your hearts into the patience of Christ 
(were this valid, it would hold still more strongly, 
inasmuch as it concerns the first member of the 
verse, that it could not be said: May God direct 
your hearts into the love of God). But the argu. 
ment is not convincing. It were contrary to the 
whole usage of the New Testament, to understand 
by the Lord the Holy Spirit; 2 Cor. iii, 17 (to be 
explained by v. 6) is of quite another sort. Rather, 
Christ is repeated at the end of the second member, 
because it is remote from the subject, and separated 
from it by Seod (comp., moreover, 1 Cor. i. 7, 8). 
Thus Christ, the Faithful (v. 3), who alone can make 
you do what is right, in whom alone we have confi- 
dence in you (v. 4), may He plainly direct (1 Thess, 
iii. 11, owr way ; here) your hearts (2 Chron, xii, 
14, Septuagint), so that they reach out sincerely 
towards the mark. But the passage in Chronicles is 
not an irrefragable proof, that here also the mark of 
the karevdivew must necessarily be a proceeding of 
the Thessalonians ; the mark itself might be a Divine 
concernment, to which their hearts are to reach out 
in faith and trust. In the case of the first member, 
the love of God, it would no doubt be simplest to 
regard the genitive as a genitive of the object: love 
to God [Dr Werte, Linrmann, ALForp, Lectures, 
Exticorr, WerssrEr and WiLxixson, &c.], not the 
love which God gives or prescribes, though, of 
course, our love is awakened by a discernment of 
the love which God has to us. But in the second 
member a similar explanation does not present itself 
as quite so natural. Caxvin translates: expectatio- 
nem Christi, and explains it still more distinctly to 
be the hope of the coming of Christ, under the con- 
stant endurance of the cross, Already Curysostom 
proposes this view amongst others. And so Hor- 
MANN: Jt denotes the waiting of him who holds to 
Christ as his hope ; but what he alleges for this,— 
that, for example, in Jer. xiv. 8 Septuag. God ig 
called the tmouov} *IapanA,—is a different expres- 
sion from what we read here. Even the avauévew 
*Incovy (1 Thess. i. 10), or the tromovh tijs eAmtdos 
tov kup. (v. 3 there), does not support the assumed 
sense of dmomovh tov Xpiorovd. Proof is wanting, 
that the last phrase denotes a waiting for Christ, 
Rev. iii. 10 likewise is probably to be understood 
differently. Moreover, patientia propter Christum 
prestita (BENGEL) goes beyond the simplest geni 


* (Wir bedirfen beides, Vorsatz und Kraft, von oben=— 
sound doctrine, but scarcely an accurate rendering of 
appotépwv uty xpeia, kal mpobécews ayabys Kal THs arwhe 
avvepycias.—J. Lj 
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tive. Nor can we well judge otherwise of the inter- 
pretation: “ patient, steadfast adherence to Christ.” 
Ox Werte appeals on behalf of his explanation: 
“ steadfastness in the cause of Christ,” to maShuara 
tod Xpio'rod (2 Cor. i. 5, and similar phrases in Col. 
ji. 24; Heb. xi. 26), which, however, is by no means 
quite homogeneous with the expression before us. 
But if we explain, as Petr would have us do (and as 
Carvin holds to be possible): patience as coming 
from Christ or as wrought by Him, or with Gro- 
TIUS: cujus causa est Christus, we then exchange 
the genitive of the object for the genitive of the 
author. Even fhe first member Perr would actually 
understand in a corresponding way: love, which God 
infuses into our hearts ; but such a sense of dydary 
Seod he cannot establish even by his appeal to 
Sieacocdyn Xeod. Is it necessary, then, that hoth 
genitives be taken in the same way? Linemann 
rids himself of the parallelism, and understands the 
matter thus: love to God (object) and the steadfast- 
ness of Christ (genitive of possession) ; the latter in 
the sense that it also is ours, in so far as the Chris- 
tian’s endurance in affliction for the gospel’s sake is 
essentially the same with the steadfastness that was 
peculiar to Christ Himself in His sufferings. To this 
would belong the idea which Curysostom also ad- 
mits as possible: endurance as Christ endured.* 
For our own part, we did not consider ourselves 
bound by the parallelism at ch. ii. 18; but there 
mvevparos and aAnSelas were really more heteroge- 
neous than the parallel genitives in our text. In- 
wardly, also, the latter are too strictly codrdinate, 
for us to venture on quitting the parallelism. We 
should therefore prefer with OLsHAUSEN to under- 
stand both genitives as genitives of the subject. 
Nor indeed is it said: May the Lord fill your hearis 
with love, &c. (which could then be nothing but a 
dispositon of heart in the Thessalonians), but: Jay 
He dircet them, according to our understanding, into 
the love which God has to us, and has especially 
manifested in the work of redemption, and into 
the patience of Christ, to wit, that with which 
Ile resigned Himself for us to suffering, and at all 
times supports us. May He direct your hearts to 
this centre, from which proceeds all the Christian’s 
strength; the love of God, as most fully revealed in 
the patience of Christ. This will be to you not 
merely an example, but a source of strength for 
withstanding the evil (v. 8). The Thessalonians par- 
ticularly needed this admonition to humility in order 
to check their eschatological impatience, which 
showed itself practically in their ardxrws mepurareiy 
and mepiepyd(eoSa: (vv. 6, 11). The address thus 
introduces in the most natural way the exhortation 
that follows, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (V. 1.) That the word of God have free 
rourse and be glorified is not a thing that happens 
of itself, but is in part committed also to our fidel- 
ity. Every praying person, even though he himself 
has not the teaching faculty, is on his part a co- 
worker therein. [Scorr: The success of the gospel 
is a3 really promoted by fervent prayer, as by faith- 
ful preaching.—J. L.] We are not indeed to see 
“fe aud movement in the Church only where extra- 


sos (So—hbesides Linem ANN—ALFoRD, EvLicorz, Lectures, 
&c.: “patieuce such as Curist exhibited.”-—J. LJ 


ordinary phenomena are making a stir. On the in 
conspicuous advance of quiet, faithful labor there 
rests a constant blessing. And yet the drowsy state 
of nominal Christendom must weigh upon our hearts, 
and raise the question whether we have been as 
assiduous as we ought in that spiritual work, whiek 
the Apostle requires from Christians. 

2. (V. 2.) Faith is not every man’s affair—this 
is a word which, like that other, prove all thin 
(1 Thess. v. 21), is often enough subjected to frivo- 
lous abuse, Many an individual takes shelter in the 
subterfuge, that he is not at all organized for faith ; 
for others faith may be the right thing, perhaps:even 
honorable in thea; but for him it is impossible to 
believe; nay, the Apostle himself says, &c. It is, 
however, of perverse and wicked men that he says, 
that faith is not for them (see the “erantwortung 
des christichen Glaubens, 2d ed., p. 16 sq). Roos: 
What is here spoken of is not that natural unaptness 
for faith, which exists in all men, but an unaptuess 
which a man brings on himself by a prolonged ‘le- 
parture from God, and by contracting a Satauie 
obduracy and wickedness.* Srockmeyrer: Faith is 
not a thing that a man has so completely in his own 
power, that he can say at any moment when he 
pleases: Now I will believe ; there is required a cer- 
tain preparation of soul, that is not found in every 
man. But it is a very perverse application of this, 
to say: “I too belong to the very class that has no 
concern with faith, What, then, can I do in that 
direction? And if faith is not every man’s affair, is 
it so, that so much really depends on faith ? is it so, 
that one can be saved only by faith? Surely God 
will not be so unjust!” But the Apostle does not 
say that a man can do nothing in this direction, so 
that he is innocent in the matter. Whence comes 
it that the disposition of many men is unsusceptible 
of faith? Did God make them so? — Is it God, who 
to some only will grant what is necessary to faith, 
while he refuses and withholds it from others, how- 
ever earnestly desirous even they may be to obtain 
it? That be far from Him!+ The Apostle téaches 
us to derive all want of susceptibility from a* quite 
different source, even men’s own fault (comp. ch, ii. 
10-12). He will by no means apologize for un- 
belief, as if it were an unmerited fate from which 
some men cannot at all escape. He rather refers us 
to their own guiltiness, namely, their destitution of 
love for the truth, and that from the pleasure they 
have in unrighteousness.—At the commencement 
especially of a living Christian state we readily sup- 
pose, as the truth has become too strong for us, that 
others also should in like manner yield to it. Or, 
if that does not happen, we readily fall to blaming 
our elders and teachers for not having testified the 
truth with sufficient fervor, They, indeed, are re- 
quired earnestly to examine themselves, whether 
they are not chargeable with some neglect or mis- 
management, But the example of the Apostles, ves, 
of Christ Himself, shows us, that even the most faith. 
ful preaching is resisted by the natural heart of man, 


* [See the foot-note to p. 156.—No doubt, there are de- 
grees of wickedness in unrenewed men, as there are degreea 
of grace, faith, and holiness in Christian men. But in the 
ease of every Christian man it is true, that his faith is “th 
gift of God” (Eph. ii. 8); and of every unrenewed man ta 
whom the gospel comes it is no less true, that hie unbelies 
is the sinful product of a sinful and blinded hea t (John 
iil. 18-20; 2 Cor. iv. 3,4; &c.—J. L.] : 

t [Das set. ferne!—the German version cf pi yévora 
which in our Enelish Testament is, God forbid! Comp 
E, V. Gen. xviii. 25.—J. L.J 
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To this fact we must learn, with whatever loving sor- 
tow, to reconcile ourselves, and least of all are we to 
try by means of false. concessions to make the truth 
plausible to the enemies of the faith, Roos: A 
preacher of the gospel tries with all fidelity to set 
such people right. But, if he has a clear insight 
into the state of their souls, he finds personal relief 
even when seeing no fruit of his labor. He knows 
shat God will not require their blood at his hand. 
Such is the consolation of Jesus Himself, Matt. xiii. 
14, 15. y) 

3. Roos: Deliverance from the wicked did take 
place, but not in such a way as the human sense 
might have desired; for Paul and other servants of 
God were often until their death harassed with such 
prople; and yet God saved them from them by re- 
stiaining their fury (frequently by means of the Ro- 
man authorities), by letting many blasphemers die at 
the right time, by humbling the whole Jewish people 
through the destruction of Jerusalem, and lastly by 
so ordering all things, that the Apostles, harassed 
and persecuted by the Jews in a daily trial of their 
faith, were only the more widely driven around in 
the earth. 

4, (V, 4.) Roos: Paul wrote and did everything 
in the Lord and by the Lord (comp. vv. 6, 12; 1 
Thess. iv. 1, 2; and elsewhere), These were not in 
Paul’s case mere customary pious phrases; he had 
the feeling of them, and was convinced that in noth- 
ing did his commands, hopes, and instructions go 
beyond the power, and at the same time the light 
and inward impulse, given’ him bv the Lord Jesus. 
He knew that he was not left to his natural reason 
and discretion, but that, being in Jesus, he saw by 
His light, worked in His strength, and by Him was 
held and controlled. Happy is he, of whom this is 
the experience. Whatsoever he doeth prospers [Ps. 
i, 3].—In the Lord we may also have confidence in 
others, who likewise stand in the Lord. To trust in 
men out of the Lord leads astray, and one must 
often learn, that all men are liars (Rom. iii. 4). The 
idealism of faith in humanity is then easily changed 
into that so-called knowledge of men, which looks 
for nothing but baseness in every one. Love, on the 
contrary, hopeth all things, and believeth all things 
(1 Cor. xiii. 7), without being blind to the corruption 
of nature ; but it knows God who is greater than our 
heart [1 John iii. 20], and believes in His power to 
save and subdue, Relying on the Lord for every- 
thing, it believes also in the perfecting of His work 
in the bearts of His own, and throughout all inter- 
ruptions still hopes for it, [Barnes: Not primarily 
in you, &c, He must be a stranger to the human 
heart, who puts much confidence in it even in its 
best state.—J. L. | , 

5. (V. 5.) Our heart must be directed to the love 
of God, as the foundation of all faith, and to the 
patience of Christ, as the chief manifestation of that 
love ;—the latter, not merely in order to the contem- 
plation of that greatest exemplar, but from this 
direction towards the character of God and Christ 
faith itself receives something of this Divine nature 
[ 2 Pet. i. 4], participates in these primary forces of 
ife, so that it now does everything according to this 
rule, and from this impulse. Love enkindles love in 
{ts the patience which Christ learned and practised, 
yea, with which He continually bears with us, brings 
this seed into the heart of the believer and from this 
vine there grows as a branch the patience of the 
Christian (RivgeR). Patience must not be wanting 
to Jove ; otherwise the latter also would soon cease, 











HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 1. Dispricu: He had brought them by 
means of the word to faith; a stream of blessing 
should now also through their prayers and love flow 
back again to him, so that he may be able to deliver 
his testimony with ever-growing efficiency. —Curysos 
tom: Let no one from an excessive humility defraud 
us of this assistance.—Srarke: Since upright teach. 
ers carry the word of God amongst the people, it is 
reasonable that they be remembered in prayer ; but, 
if they do not at once see fruit, they should labor 
on, and eall to mind the Divine promises.—Hrvux.- 
NER: The Christian Church should not be a motion- 
less sea; stagnation brings corruption and death. 
The gospel must keep moving; it must run; this 
running produces everywhere, even where the gospel 
is not a stranger, new life and vivacity—The mis 
sionary spirit knows no other goal than that de- 
scribed in Is, xi. 9. 

V. 2. Faith is not every man’s, though God offers 
faith to every man, Acts xvii. 31 (Berlenb. Bibel).* 
—Grotius: Such as take pleasure in vice will not 
believe us; because they love the works of dark- 
ness, they hate the light.—Rizcer: (We must have 
this told to us) partly that under a similar experi- 
ence we may be less frightened, partly also that we 
may escape the frequently plausible temptation to 
refine and cut and carve at the doctrines of the 
faith, till every one should be able to find himself 
suited.—Paul strove to become all things to all men, 
but still he hoped for nothing more from it, than by 
all means to save some (1 Cor, ix. 22),—Srarke: 
Patiently to undergo suffering for Christ’s sake, and 
yet to pray God for deliverance therefrom, are not 
inconsistent with each other; especially when the 
deliverance has for its object not so much our own . 
ease as the glorification of the Divine name. 

[Lectures: &rémwy kal Tovnpav avSparorv’ 
ov yap, «.7.A. So far, then, from there being any 
ground for exalting reason against faith, it is only 
faith that can either restore the dislocation, or rectify 
the depravity, of our fallen nature.—Tux same: No 
man can reject the Divine testimony concerning 
Christ, when fairly and fully presented to him, 
without thereby inflicting immediate and serious 
damage on his whole inward life—without, in fact, 
becoming, whatever appearances there may be to 
the contrary, a worse man, as well as a guiltier man, 
than he was before.—J. L. | 

V. 8. The faithfulness of the Lord is the only 
ever sure refuge. 

V. 4. Curysosrom, THropHyLact: We have con- 
fidence in the Lord, that is opposed tu pride ; touch. 
ing you, that is opposed to indolence.—BrnGEx : 
Nulli homini per se fidas.—Catvin: Authority and 
obedience have here their limits; Nothing except in 
the Lord !—[Burxirr: The character of that obe- 
dience which the gospel directs; it must be univer. 
sal and perpetual.—J. L.] 

V. 5. Dieprica: Truly Christ Himself is all 
patience with us, and so He teaches us in Hira also 
to be all patience. 

Vv. 1-5. Heusner: Exhortations to prayer and 
faithfulness. 

Vv. 4, 5. That heart is well disposed, and capa 


* [Luruer’s version of wiorw rapacxey maow: Jeden 
mann vorhdlt den Glauben ; English marg! 1: offered faith 
—J.1L.} 
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ble of all that is good, which through the grace of 
the Lord is directed into the love of God and into 
the patience of Christ. 1, The most natural thing 
for us would be, to abide with all love by the love 
of God, to which we owe ourselves and all things. 
But, as regards God, we are truly unnatural children, 
have little need of intercourse with Him, are fre- 
quently able to go a long time without Him, readily 
suffer ourselves to be withdrawn from Him by His 


gifts instead of being thereby led to Him, become 


altogether disheartened under the strokes of His dis- 
cipline, do not love what He loves, His will, His 
commands. He gives effect to his love by sending 
His Son to save us from the fleshly temper of our 
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turned towards this love proceeding from God (1 
John iv. 10; Rom. v. 8), does there rise in us alsc 
}love to God. But, 2. that this spirit may take full 
| possession of us, there is need of continual labor and 
effort; our hearts must allow themselves to be 
directed to Christ, the perfect pattern of patience, as 
He practised it throughout His whole life even to the 
| eross towards His disciples, towards the people, 
towards His wicked foes. We must be thankful te 
Him, that He becomes not weary of bearing also 
| with us. Thus we too learn patience, and receive 
| strength for it out of His strength; thus do we 
‘learn to wait for His help, and patiently to hold 
fast the hope of His glorious coming (after Srock- 





beart Not until our hearts allow themselves to be ' MEYER.) 





2. Ca. III. 6-16. 


He gives impressive directions as to the treatment of those, who will not desist from a pragmatical idleness. 


.~) 


Now [But]’ we command you, brethren, in the name of our* Lord Jesua 
Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh [ walking, 
mepiratowvros| disorderly, and not after the tradition [according to the instrue- 
tion]* which he [they] * received of [from, wapa] us. For yourselves know how 
ye ought to follow [imitate]° us; for we behaved not ourselves disorderly [were 
not disorderly, ov« jraxrycapev] among you; Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread [bread from any one, dprov rapé twos] for nought, but wrought with labor 
and travail night and day [but in toil and travail, working night and day],° that 
we might not be chargeable [burdensome]” to any of you: Not because we 
have not power [authority],° but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to fol. 
low us [that we might give ourselves for a pattern unto you to imitate us].’ 
For even [For also],’° when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if 
any [any one] would [will, 3éde] not work, neither should he eat [let him eat, 
éoJuerw|. For we hear that there are some which walk [hear of some walking, 
dxovopev yap twas tepuratodvras| among you disorderly, working not at all, but 
are busybodies [being b., meptepyadouévous]. Now them that are such [Now such, 
rots 6¢ toovros] we command and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ [or-: in the 
L. J. C.J," that with quietness they work, and eat [working with quietness, they 
eat, pera Hovyxias epyafouevor... €odiwow| their own bread. But ye, brethren, be 
not weary in” in well-doing. And if any man [But if any one, «i dé tus] obey 
not our word by this epistle [the ep.],"* note that man, and“ have no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed [shamed]."° Yet [And] count Aim not as 
an enemy, but admonish Aim as a brother. Now the Lord of peace Himself 
give [But may the Lord of peace Himself give, atrés 6& 6 Kupus... den] you 
peace always by all means [in every way].‘7 The Lord be with you all. 


10 
ll 


12 


13 
14 


15 
16 


1 V.6.—[5é. Revision: ‘So far is it from being true, however, that the love of God and the patience of Christ are 
Incompatible with the maintenance of a proper discipline, &c.’’ Ordinarily, indeed, this 6¢ is regarded as merely pera- 
Barixdv. Webster and Wilkinson think it refers to & mapayy. in v. 4 = Now the command I have to give you is.—J. L.)} 

2 V.6.—Only B. D.! E.1 omit yuo; the great majority of authorities have it; also Sin. [It is bracketed by Lach» 
mann, and cancelled by Tischendorf, Alford, Ellicott.—J. L.] 

8 'V, 6.—[kara riv tapddoow. Seo ch. ii. 9, Critical Note 22, and ch. ii. 15, Critical Note 7.—J. L.]’ 

_ 4 V.6.—The third person plural, if not genuine, would least of all have come by correction, presenting as it does a 
elight inaccuracy of style ;—7avrdés points to a plurality, and so the sequel treats of she atdkrots inthe plural. The Ree 
cepia mapédaBe has scarcely any support at all; mapeAaBere [Lachmann] is given, indeed, by B. F. G., but obviously asa 
correction; we have therefore to read either mapéAaBov (with Sin.? D. E. K. L., &c. {approved by Mill, and edited b: 
Bengel, Knapp, Scholz, Schott. —J. L.]), or still better wapeAdBocav (with Sin.! A. D.! [Griesbach, Tischendorf, Alfor 
Mi cedswerll Ellicott, &c.—J. L.]), the rarer (Alexandrian) form; see Winer, § 13, 2; Rom. iii. 13; and the Septuagint 

i as, elie ; comp. 1’'Thess. i. 6.—J. L.] ; 

. 8.—| aad’ év (Sin. : aAAa év) Kdmw Kal wx Ow, vUKTA Kal Hug é 6 ° - .—La 
rer) Weal oe Seer Rene > e Ages s x a, Huépav épyagéuevoe. See foot-note to p. 162.—Lachmana 
7 V. 8.—[As in | Thess. ii. 9.--J. L.] 
8 V. 9.—[éfovciav. This word is rendered authority 29 times in our Common Version, and 


older, end in many modern, English Versions. Others have right.—J. L.J ao fore in eee a = 
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® V. 9.—[tve, éavrods témov (see ] Thess. i. 7 
10 'V. 10.—[xal yap. ¢ 
pes we inculcate this rule, but also by express precept.” 





—— —— 


» ( Critical Note 7) d®pev dtp eis 7d prmeltoBar Hudss.—J. pall 
Revision: “ And you cannot well doubt that such was our design For not only by our exam= 


Ellicott makes this ydép “ coérdinate with the preceding 46 


. 7” (so Liinemann}, and finds here a “second confirmation of the wisdom and pertinence of the preceding warn 
r 10 
trat they ought to avoid those that were walking disorderly.””—The rovro before anh seal tee is Santis in Bin, bui 


mzpplied by correction.—J. L.] 


11 V.12.—The reading, év kup. "Inc. Xp. has the oldest authorities in its favor, A. B. Sin.! D.! E.! F. G., Versio 
(Lachmann, Tisckendorf, Alford, Ellicott, Riggenbach]; the other, 6:4 rod Kup. yuav x. {Sin.? D.? E.? K. Tilt is more- 


over the more usual with mapaxadecy. 


12 V.13.--[For éxxaxyonte, Schott, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Wordsworth, Ellicott, read éy- (Sin.) or éve 


xaxjonte.—J. L.] 
1s V.14.—[T Hs emeoroAjs ; Revision: “which I have 


just written, and which he will soon hear read.” Ellicott, 


however : ‘‘ This, perhaps, may remain as one of the few cases iu which idiom and euphony may justify us i i 
the pronominal translation 3” as does likewise Alford.—J. L.] eid lira pig 
14 V. 14.—The kai is wanting in A. B, Sin. D.? E. [Lachmann], and with this is connected the fact, that nearly the 
same authorities give the infinitive cvvavajiyyycdo. [Lachmann]; many codd., to be sure, are constantly confounding as 
and ¢, as the Sin. also just before gives eynuevodcGar; see the exposition. [Riggenbach brackets xai.—J. L.] 
15 V. 14.—[See 1 Cor. iv. 14; and so Ellicott here.—J. L.] 


16 V.15.—{xai. See the exposition.—J. L.] 
17 V. 16.—[év mwavti tpdmy. 


: Comp. ch. ii. 3.—J.L.] The only suitable reading tpérw is sufficiently supported b 
A.2 B. Sin, D.? E, K. L., Versions and Fathers; rémm (A.! D. F. G. [Vulgate] ) Wi probably cada “j 
1 Cor. i. 2, and was improperly favored by Beza and Grotius. 


} places ag 
(Lachmann alone edits it.—J. L.] 


The other various readings—v. 8, vuxtos kai yuépas, instead of vixra Kai judpay; v.11, a different position of the 
word mepurarobyras ; V. 13, evkaxyonre, instead of éxx.—are of no consequence whatever to the sense. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1. (V. 6.) But we command you, &c.—An 
adequate foundation having been laid, he comes now 
to speak of the matter specially in hand. The order 
is addressed to all the brethren, not, as OLSHAUSEN 
supposes, to the presbyters; THEropoRET says merely, 
that the leaders of the Church must follow this rule. 
But the meaning of the Apostle is, in regard to all 
who are not themselves &raxro:—all on whom he 
can rely, ért wowetre kal movhoere, &ec. (v. 4)—now to 
tell them what they have to do.—In the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is this command given ; 
as represeating Him, standing in Him, we command, 
have confidence to do so; Curysosrom: It is not we 
that say it, but the Lord speaks by us ; He who has 
the right to enjoin, and the strength for execution ; 
equivalent to v. 12: in the Lord, or by the Lord ; 
for the Lord Himself and His name are inseparable. 
Again, suas is not the object of oréAAcodou (this 
would not suit the middle voice), but the subject in 
the case of an accusative and infinitive; this occurs 
elsewhere only when the infinitive has a different 
accusative from the accusative or dative governed by 
the finite verb [comp. Acts i. 4 with 1 Cor. vii. 10] ; 
but here juas stands, because maparyy. duiy is already 
somewhat too far removed from the infinitive. The 
expression o7éAAcoSa: Hesycuius explains by ¢o- 
BetoSa:; THeoporer by xwpifecsat. The idea starts 
from a sensuous point of view: timidly to with- 
draw; hence: to be afraid ; 2 Cor. viii. 20, with 
rovro; but in Mal. ii, 5 Sept. with amd, in the sense; 
to be in fear of. Here this meaning is not suitable, 
since he is not exhorting them to fear, but directing 
a course of proceeding, the breaking off of intimate 
intercourse ; Gal. ii, 12, réoreAAev Eavtdy (because 
in this case the middle is not used; the Sa- implies 
secrecy *); akin to Rom. xvi. 17, éxkAtvare am’ 
airév.—F'rom every brother; no such discipline 
is to be exercised towards those without (1 Cor. v. 
11, 12), but only towards those who desire to be 
called brethren. According to Matt. xviii. 15 sqq. 
likewise a brother only is the object of Church dis- 
cipline.—Walking disorderly, and not accord- 
ing to the tradition [instruction] (ch. ii. 15) 
which they received from us, namely, the 
brethren, even those &rarro:; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 13; 


* (So Marrutas and OLsHAUSEN explain bm éoreAAcr, 
whereas Exzicorr agrees with Dr Werre in regarding that 
rather as the initial act, which led to the second—the sepa- 
tation.—J. L.{ 


iv. 1. The receiving was through the medium of 
oral instruction, and this was confirmed by example 
(v. 7). On the ardxrws mepim. see already at 1 
Thess. iv. 11; v.14. Here as little as there does it 
denote a life altogether unregulated by Divine law, 
and utterly vicious; v. 11 shows that those are 
rather meant, who without any occupation bustled 
around in fanatical idleness. Before giving this 
more precise description of them, he prefixes a still 
more exact confirmation of his demands. Disorder, 
connected probably with eschatological excitement 
(ch. ii. 2), and with this Ewaip would also join « 
mistaken appeal to a fraternal community of goods 
(1 Thess. iv. 9-12), must with some at least have 
been on the increase, in spite of the Apostle’s ex- 
hortation. For this reason Paul, over against the 
tender, lenient words of the First Epistle, now ap- 
plies a second and sharper course of discipline. The . 
point is, to act vigorously against the unreformed, in 
order to arrest the contagion, preserve the church, 
and, if possible, exert by means of the stronger 
measures a saying influence on the obstinate offend. 
ers themselves. 

2. (Vv. 7-9.) For ye yourselves know how 
ye ought to imitate us (1 Thess. i. 6); ye know 
it by word and deed on our part; he thus justifies 
the reproach which he makes against them in regard 
to the mapaddoes, by setting forth what they them- 
selves knew.—For we were not disorderly 
(without occupation) among you; he thus confirms 
the assertion: ye know ; we might also connect this, 
as well as mas, &c., and as an explanation of that, 
with o%Sare: that we (that is to say) were not dis- 
orderly ;* so [Am. Bible Union] Hormany, who 
even (clumsily) makes v. 9 still governed by 67z.— 
Neither did we eat bread from any one} for 
nought; for nought, us a gift {ALrorp: there 
seems to be an allusion in the construction to the 
original sense of dapedy.—J. L.], without paying for 
it; he speaks humbly, as if labor in the gospel were, 
no labor; that is the way, moreover, in which the 
worldly mind judges. It is a remark already of the 
Fathers, that it would nct have been dwpcay, had 
Paul even performed no 1anual labor. [See Matt, 
x. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 10—J L.] Bread is the plaix 
and main article of food; to eat bread, a Hebraism. 
om box (Gen. xliii. 25; Luke xiv. 1), eyaivalent 


# Piste ‘sim that we behaved uot alsorderly.-e 
J. En} 

t mapé Tevos. Wesster and WILKinsc™ (uote the pre 
| vincial English idiom: off any man.—J. 1.4 
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to the simple éoSlew (v. 10), Moreover, the Ger- 
man proverb also says: Whose bread I eat, &c.— 
But working in toil and travail night and day 
But in toil and travail, working night and 
ay],* that is, we ate bread. De Werre would 
needlessly assume that the participle is used irregu- 
larly for the finite verb, or that jer is to be sup- 
plied, as at 2 Cor. vii, 5. Much more obvious in the 
present instance is the supplement éepd-youev, so that 
épyatsu. form the antithesis to Swpedy.—That we 
might not be burdensome to any of you; 
comp. 1 Thess. ii. 9 sqq.—(What I mean is) not 
that, or still better: (We did this) not because 
we have not authority, that is, to live of the 
gospel, or here, rod Swpedy &prov payeiv, as in 1 
Cor. ix. 6, 700 wh épyd(ecSar; comp. the discussion 
in 1 Cor. ix. 4-14; Luke x. 7, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.—That we might give ourselves for 
a pattern unto you (1 Thess. 1. 7) to imitate us ; 
such was his object, comp. Acts xx, 35. HiL@en- 
FELD will have it, that to give the churches in this 
way an example was merely the result of the apos- 
tolic labor, but could not be the original design, as 
the forger here asserts. But really one cannot see 
why the Apostle, who represents to us details of his 
life as providential, as in 1 Cor. i, 14, 15, might not 
much more readily say with perfect truth, that he 
had wished to train his churches also by his own ex- 
ample. 

8. (V. 10.) For also when we were with 
you; in confirmation of the example he says: For 
indeed we also (kat ydp [see Critical Note 10]), 
when we were with you, commanded you that which 
our example showed you; command and example 
were harmonious, Linemann [ALForp] puts an 
improper emphasis on the rovro, when he inter- 
prets thus: “For also this we commanded you”; 
with what other things? This distinction of several 
commands is here altogether an interpolation, and is 
besides contradicted by the verbal arrangement, 
Were we required by kal to seek for some other 
antithesis than the one indicated by us, it would be 
far more proper to understand the matter with Hor- 
MANN thus: For even when we were with you, 
already at that time, we commanded you; we do not 
now for the first time lay upon you a new yoke. At 
all events we perceive that already at his first visit 
Paul with keen pastoral insight saw the necessity of 
the warning. We commanded you, he speaks in the 
imperfect; this was our repeated order: that, if 
any one will not work, neither let him eat; 
if one would not work, as well as the Apostle who 
did double work, he did not at all deserve that food 
should be given him. If one will not, although he 
could; no reproach is cast on those unable to work ; 
nolle vitiwm est, says Benaxt. The word is a pro- 
verbial sentence, to which Grorius and WerrstEiN 
adduce many parallels from the Greeks and Rabbins, 
We are not at éoSlew to think in the first instance 
of the Holy Supper. 

4, (Vv. 11, 12). For we hear, &c.—Paul ex- 
plains why the command (v. 10) was given.—Of 


* (RiceENBACH’s construction is the more common 3 but 
the other, *¢ which makes év xémw Kat 1.6x0w the positive com- 
lement, in opposition to Swpedy, of aptov ébdyouer, and 
then adds wixra Kal nucpay épyagduevor as an explanatory 
arallel > (Revision), is adopted by the Dutch Version, Dr 
WETTE, WINER, CONYBEARE, Exiicorr, Am. Bible Union, 
and others. Enzicorr: “The emphatic position of Swpedy 
Bpparently suggests the sharper antithesis, which the sepa- 
ion of the members here seems to introduce.’’—J, I] 











gome (not many, but even a few are a hurtful 
leaven, 1 Cor, v. 6) walking among you dise 
orderly; this is now explained, and that in an 
earnest word-play, already imitated by ZwinG.i in 
the Swiss dialect; Sy thund nit und thund zuvil 
[They do nothing, and do too much.—J. L.]; Cat 
VIN; nihil operis agentes, sed curiose sutagentes ; 
Ewan: nicht arbeit treibend, sondern sich herwme 
treibend.* The meprepyd¢eodoau is, in fact, the phan- 
tom of a dutiful épyd(ecda:; the giving up of one’s 
self to idle roving, to aimless bustle, to by-matters 
and other people’s concerns, with which we have 
properly nothing to do; instead of, as we ought, 
Te 51a mpdooev (1 Thess. iv. 11), The adjective 
meplepyos is found 1 Tim. v. 18; comp. Acts xix. 19, 
7a weplepya mpdooeyv. Thus already in that time of 
freshest life there appeared this frivolous humor 
under the pretext of activity for the kingdom of 
God. A further stage of degeneracy is afterwards 
described in Phil. ini. 19; Rom. xvi, 18—Now 
such (those who are of this sort) we command; 
addressing himself, though indirectly and in. the 
third person, to those very persons; it was to be 
expected that all would be present at the reading of 
the letter (1 Thess, v. 25), and that no one would 
avoid listening to it. He at once softens his lan- 
guage, and speaks still in a more kindly tone, as he 
also requires at v.15: and exhort; avrovs is now 
to be taken out of the dative ro.odros, by an obvi 
ous zeugma: in the Lord Jesus Christ; in Him 
our exhortation has its strength. If we read dud, 
then it is: by means of Him, while we avail our- 
selves of His name, and by His sacred person give 
impressiveness to our words: as you love the Lord 
Jesus, and fellowship with Him, The subject of the 
exhortation is expressed in the form of the object: 
that working with quietness they eat theiz 
own bread; jovxla, comp. novydcew, 1 Thess. iv, 
11, denotes rest, inward composure, retiredness, and 
avoidance of show, and stands opposed to mepiepyd- 
(eoda; their own bread, that is honestly earned, 
obtained by faithful and diligent labor with God’s 
blessing, not begged bread, implies therefore épyd¢., 
and stands in opposition to the dwpedy of v. 8. 

5. (v. 13.) But ye, brethren; he thus turns 
once more to those free from blame, and them only 
he accosts with cordial address——Be not weary, 
dispirited (2 Cor. iv. 1, 16); in all the New Testa 
ment instances we find the variation éyxakeiv (writ- 
ten also éveaxeiy) given by the oldest authorities, 
instead of éxxaxety, The sense, as developed by 
Passow, is at the most according to the etymological 
genesis slightly different (to be cowardly in anything, 
or to turn out cowardly),+ but in the end both come 
to the same thing; éxkarety not being common else- 
where, the copyists probably introduced their tamiliar 
éyx.—Become not disheartened in well-doing. 
Catvin, Estrus, Pett, Dz Werrs, Ewaup, Von 
Grriacn, and most others, refer the word to benefi- 
cence, and without question this thought would suit 
very well. That is to say, the Apostle, having in v 


* [Esrius: ‘ Quast dicas, nihtl operantes, sed circumopes 
rantes.”” RoBInson : “‘ Doing nothing, but over-doing; not 
busy in work, but busy-bodies.” ConyBearE: “ Busy 
bodies who do no business;” Jowrrr: ‘busy only with 
what is not their own business;’) WeBsteR and WILKIN: 
son : ‘‘ working nothing but overworking.”—.J. L.1 

t [Etxicorr, on Gal. vi. 9: “If éxcax. exist, the differ- 
ence will be very slight; é«caxeiy may perhaps mean ‘tc 
retire from fear out of any course of action’ (nearly amroka- 
ketv); éycaxecy, ‘to behave cowardly,’ ‘to lose heart,’ wher 


in it—J. La.) 
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10 forbidden a mistaken almsgiving, now glances 
also at the opposite danger. After many disturbing, 
discouraging experiences of dishonesty, unworthi- 
ness, sloth, abuse of kindnesses, it is necessary to 
check the growth of displeasure and distrust, lest 
those who are in real distress should have to suffer 
innocently. Curysostom even remarks particularly, 
that Paul’s meaning is that the idle should be pun- 
ished, but not left to famish; THeovoret: Bodily 
support is not to be withdrawn from the delinquents, 
any more than from sick members; others: They 
should be dealt with patiently, till they are trained 
to selfdependence. But Grorius, Beneun, Rinexr, 
‘OtsuauseN, Linemann, Hormann [ALForp, Worps- 
worrs, Exticorr], properly object, that the meaning of 
tadoro.eiy is wider and more comprehensive, namely, 
to act honorably ; Liinzmann: as is right and proper ; 
BENGEL: bene facientes, etiam manuum industria ; 
comp. Gal. vi. 9; and in our Epistle substantially 
ch. i. 11,; ii. 17, The same expositors, however, 
do again partially restrict the meaning in another 
way. LwtNnEMANN thinks that, since v. 14 shows that 
the discourse still turns on the same theme, we are 
to. understand it thus; Be not discouraged, but per- 
sist in not allowing yourselves to be tainted by the 
evil example. Hormann finds this too exclusively 
negative, and therefore takes the more exact defini- 
tion this way: Become not weary in doing what is 
befitting, whatever, that is, conduces to the welfare 
of the moral community. To this we are able to 
assent, only with the remark, that we understand the 
phrase as comprehensively as possible—as including, 
therefore, both their own unblamable walk, steady, 
loving, earnest discipline (vv. 14, 15), and also a due 
beneficence, Suffer not yourselves by any means to 
become weary in the performance of your duty; act 
in every way as followers of God (Matt. v. 45; 
STARKE). 

[ Lectures: After the solemn command and ex- 
hortation in the 12th verse to the idlers, the Apostle 
immediately turns round again to the sound portion 
of the church, and seeks first, before proceeding with 
his disciplinary instructions, to confirm them in their 
‘more consistent course, But ye, brethren, whatever 
others may do, and great as are your discourage- 
ments within the church, as well as from without, be 
not weary in doing what is right. Unaffected by 
these examples of a restless fanaticism and ignoble 
indolence, do still as you have done hitherto. Lead 
‘quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and hon- 
esty. And, in particular, see to it that nothing in 
your own opinions or sentiments be suffered to inter- 
rupt the diligent prosecution of your lawful callings. 
—J.L.] Wisely, plainly, in few words, Paul says 
whatever is needful in all directions. 

6. (Vy. 14, 15.) But if any one obey not, 
-&c.—What has just been said is not to be understood 
in the sense of a spurious complaisance that does not 

do what is really good. Paul speaks with the au- 
-thority of truth, though not so strongly moved, be- 
~suse the case is not so frightful, as in 1 Cor. v. 1-5. 
Che words 6:4 rs émor. are annexed by [Hrasmus] 
Canvin, Luruer, Grotivs, Benert, Pei [the Eng- 
lish margin], and others, to what follows, Lurner: 
Note that man by a letter ; and Winer as late as the 
6th edition (18. 9, Note 3) marks this as at least a 
possible interpretation. But Orsmausen, De Werrr, 


Linemann, Ewatp, Hormann [and most others] are | 


with reason opposed to it, and connect the words (as 
s already done by Currsostom, TurorHyLact, Brza) 
with what precedes, 











Yhere are these objections to 


the first-mentioned interpretation: 1, The article 
dia Ts em. (wanting only in F, G.) is not naturally 
explained ; Wuiner’s account of it: in the letter 
which you have then to write, which I then hope to 
receive from you, is certainly too artificial; and thia 
the more so, because 2. dia rHs éx. from its promi. 
nent position would have an altogether unaccount- 
able emphasis. But again, 8. the middle onpeododSe 
would not be very suitable, since jpiv might rather 
have been expected. And lastly, 4, as to the matter 
itself, it would be very strange, that Paul shonld 
have kept the churches in such a state of depend- 
ence, as to require an epistolary record of every 
offender, as if it were necessary that he should pro- 
nounce or at least sanction the punishment. Von 
Gxrtacn thinks that this happens only on account 
of the newness and inexperience of the church. 
Still what a paralysis of all selfdependence would 
this have involved! How difficult also would it 
have been even to comply with the injunction, since 
Paul certainly was not stationary always in the same 
place. And having just told them how they were to 
proceed, is it to be supposed that he again takes the 
matter out of their hand? he, who in a far worse 
case reproaches the Corinthians for not having them 
selves interfered (1 Cor. v. 2)? Everything, then, 
concurs against this explanation. But that of Brn 
GeL and PELr is not tenable: By means of this Jetter 
(this very Second Epistle to the Thessalonians), vely- 
ing on it, holding it forth to him, proceed against 
him; Brxeri: notate (hunc) nota censoria; but 
this is not at all the import of cnuewtoSe. Accord- 
ingly, 81a rHs emir. must be closely connected with 
TP Ady@ juav, although the article ré is not repeat. 
ed; it might be omitted (Winer, § 20. 2), because 
the whole from 7@ to émor. forms together but one 
idea, ‘H émor. is the present Second Epistle, as in 
1 Thess, v. 27 it is the First. Hence: If any one | 
obey not our word announced to him by the reading 
of this Epistle (especially vv. 10, 12); or (Line- 
MANN): my command renewed by means of this 
Epistle; that man onueotose. This word in the 
middle signifies, to note for one’s self ; itis used of 
physicians who mark the symptums of disease ; also 
of grammarians who make remarks: ceuelwoat, note 
this. Hence: Note him for yourselves, mark him 
down, as one to be avoided. BrxerL compares the 
synonymous wapaderyparicey ; CHRYSostoM adds ag 
a statement of the object: that he may not remain 
hidden. The meaning is not simply: ‘“ Make him 
known by all withdrawing from him;” but; “ Point 
him out by an agreement in the church, in order that 
this may be done.” The sense is essentially the 
same, whether we read kal ph ocvvavoulyyvode, or 
By ovvavaulyvyvcsat (the latter reading is perhaps to 
be explained by the influence of 1 Cor. v. 9, 11). 
The passage runs more correctly, if we read: Mark 
him for yourselves in order ph cvvavayulyvvcSat, 
&e., Kal wh as éexSpdy jryetose, without aitdy, be- 
cause here likewise belongs still the previous tovroy; 
whereas the omission is not so natural, if a separate 
imperative with the dative has intervened. Still this 
is far from being conclusive. With the other read- 


| ing the inaccuracy is not greater than perhaps at v, 


12.* The Apostle’s command is, not to mix them. 
selves up, that is, to have no dealings, with such a 
one, to cultivate no fraternal intercourse with him. 


* [The two cases are by no means parallel, and ix 
neither case cun the construction properly be called inaccu 
rate.—J. L.] 
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It is sssentially the same as had already been en- 
joined in v. 6, oréAAcoda Suds amd, &c.; except 
only that what was there indicated as the act of indi- 
viduals appears in this instance to be a general pro- 
ceeding of the great majority; if nearly all did so, 
and that by agreement, it was no longer an act 
merely of individual members, but of the churcb, 
The design of it was: that he may be shamed; 
Ewatp: that he may repent and reform, The active 
is found at 1 Cor. iv. 14; here we have the passive 
(not middle), as in Tit. ii, 8; the middle with rwd 
(in classical Greek, twvdés) signifies, to regard one, 
_ fear him (Luke xviii. 2), The passive, on the other 
hand, will mean: that he may be brought to the 
point of turning in upon himself; that he may be 
led by disapprobation to a knowledge of himself.— 
And count jim not as an enemy ; that is to say, 
as an enemy of God and the church; &s might be 
dispensed with; it makes more strongly prominent 
the subjective side of the conception [Exuurcort: 
““s being used (here almost pleonastically ... ) 
to mark the aspect in which he was not to be re- 
garded.”—J, L.|, and is indeed a Hebraism, comp. 
> 3uNM, Sept. jy. Sowep (Job xix. 11). The con- 
nection with what precedes is made by kai, not 3¢. 
No doubt, «af like the Hebrew ' frequently serves 
for a connection that is loose in form, while yet 
really marking opposition. But here it is still more 
simple to understand Paul as having in his eye as 
the main exhortation what follows @AdAd, and as 
merely in the first instance removing with wh ds, 
&c. what might stand in the way of wholesome ad- 
mouition. [Enuicorr: “«af..., with its usual and 
proper force, subjoins to the previous exhortation a 
further one that was fully compatible with it, and in 
fact tended to show the real principle on which the 
command was given: it was not punitive, but cor- 
rective.” Revision: “That the moral result aimed 
at (iva évrparf) may not be hindered, this, of course, 
must be the spirit and style of your discipline; count 
him not,” &e.—J. L.] Accordingly: Admonigh 
him as a brother; comp. 1 Thess. v. 12; prop- 
erly: set his mind right. THroPHYLACT: vouSerely 
is not dveidi¢ew. The Apostle immediately repeats 
his warning against an excess of human severity. 
Due admonition belongs to brotherly love (Lev. xix. 
17). Inconceivably capricious is the assertion of 
HitGenreip (p. 262), that disorderly idlers did not 
attain to this superior importance until the rise of 
Christian heresy, or that the later writer ‘endows 
mere idlers with the features of error in Christian 
doctrine. But in truth there is not in the text a sin- 
gle hint of this sort. For it would be a groundless 
and arbitrary abuse of ch. ii, 4, 7, to regard it as a 
proof of the heretical character of the ard«tws 
mepirarovvres, Thus too we lose the instructive 
fact, that Paul already expresses himself with whole. 
some rigor against things, which we perhaps judge 
too loosely. 


7, (V. 16.) But may the Lord, &c.—This 
closing prayer is the fourth solemn desire in this 
short Epistle; Paul is full of prayer and supplica- 
tion. The turn of the phrase is the same as in 1 
Thess, iii, 11; v. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 16. In Opposition 
to your doing, the Lord Himself must show you and 
impart to you what is right. In 1 Thess, v. 23 the 
word is: 6 Seds rijs cip.; but here: the Lord of 
weace ; and that is not the Father, as Wuergrein 
thinks, and Hit@mnreip, who sees therein a trace of 
souriousness! but Christ, who has this peace, and 
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authority to dispense it, the Prince of peace (Is. ix 
5 [6]; John xiv, 27; xx. 19 sqq.) Why should it 
not have been just as possible for Paul to call Him 
$0, aS KUptos THs Sdéns (1 Cor. ii, 8)?—Give you 
peace ; that is something greater than merely agree- 
ment amongst yourselves, though the taming of the 
refractory (CALVIN) is included in it, But, in par- 
ticular, the article shows that we are here to under- 
stand peace in the whole compass of its meaning— 
everything pertaining to it—above all, peace with 
God, inviolate life and salvation, and the full, joyful 
sense of that; finally, a peace that overspreads the 
entire world, LUNEMANN remarks, as THEODORE’ 
before him, that to wish one peace at the conclusion 
of letters is the Christian modification of @pwode.— 
May He give you this always (so dia mayrds is to 
be understood likewise at Rom. xi, 10) in every 
way; comp. Phil. i. 18, mavr) tpdmqp without éy; 
the import of the last phrase is: i every sense, and 
therefore to a larger extent than simply in the last- 
mentioned relatidns; this thought is given with 
specifications in 1 Thess, v, 28. He concludes in 
the briefest style with the benediction: The Lord 
be with you all; therefore also with the erring, « 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, (Vv. 7-9.) On the manual labor of the Apos- 
tle, see at 1 Thess. ii. 9, the Doctrinal and Ethical 
Note 6. There the question is primarily about obvi- 
ating suspicion, as if he sought his own profit; here 
he completes what was there said with the positive 
consideration, that his aim in that matter had also 
been to train them by his example to Christian dili- 
gence, In the preacher everything preaches, says 
Harms; and many things are better taught by ex- 
ample than by word. Paul clearly recognizes the 
right of preachers of the gospel to be paid; but in 
his Gentile mission he ordinarily waived it, that he 
might be burdensome to no one, keep no one by it 
from the gospel, avoid even the appearance of self- 
ishness (I seek not yours, but you, 2 Cor. xii, 14), 
and make the gospel without charge (1 Cor. ix. 18; 
2 Cor, xi. 7), so that it should appear as really a gift 
of free grace. It is still in our day a surprise to the 
heathen, when missionaries do not like merchants 
seek for gain amongst them. The Apostle thus con 
tinued free from a dependence injurious to the gos 
pel, kept under his body (1 Cor. ix. 29), and gave 
the churches an example of industry in union with 
godliness. His conduct formed a very marked con- 
trast to the proud Roman contempt for manual labor, 
and is also a rare instance of a Divinely refreshed 
elasticity of spirit. It is a great thing so to walk, 
that the appeal can be made to the glory of God: 
Imitate us. It is important that the pastor and his 
house should in all respects preach also to the eye, 
and should feel a joy in setting an example. This 
requires a self-discipline, before which arrogance dis- 
appears, The last and highest point no doubt is: 
“Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 1). 

2. (Vv. 10-13.) Here the Apostle states the 
principles of a sound Christian support of the poor 
(comp. on 1 Thess, iv. 10, 11, and 12, Doctrinal and 
Ethical Notes 4-6). The rule in v. 10 goes back to 
the primary command in Gen. iii, 19, that curse 
which yet is equally a blessing (Ps, exxviii, 2), and 
which is not to be hastily set aside under a pretence 
of spirituality, but in fact through fleshly indulgence 
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and sloth, An excitement that does not go deep 
easily brings with it such disdain of outward activity, 
that a person fancies himself raised in heavenly rap- 
ture above labor, almost as if it were dishonorable. 
Here, then, the test is very soberly applied: Art 
thou raised also above eating? like the angels (Brn- 
GEL)? In the Old Testament, especially the Prov- 
erbs (comp. also Ps, xxxvii, 21), industry is more 
largely spoken of; in the New Testament the heav- 
enly calling preponderates, but this, wherever it is 
necessary, with a very plain and sober protest against 
misapprehension and abuse. The gospel cannot be 
degraded into a mere hod-carrier for civil uses, but 
no less does it repel all such noxious perversity as 
would bring 1. an unmerited reproach on Divine 
truth, and 2, damage to the heart of the erring 
themselves, a sore recovery from a brief dehauch, 
God, it is true, cares for the birds and the lilies, but 
for them according to the nature of birds and lilies, 
and for men, in the way that is good for men. In 
our text the sharpest discipline is appointed for idle- 
ness, even of the refined, seemingly pious sort: it is 
to reap its natural fruit, namely, want and hunger. 
‘So then, you are to work; not all with your hands; 
head-work also is work. Even those who give should 
observe the principle of v. 10, and not by an im- 
proper bestowal of charity out of their own or the 
public means injure the recipient, and confirm him 
in his sin. Alms is €Aenuoctyn; but it is an evil 
tenderness, to foster an immoral mendicity. What a 
repudiation is there in our passage of the mendicant 
orders, who made their rdés to consist in living 
a@rdetws! Beneet inquires: What would Paul have 
said to such vows. not to mention that such beg- 
gars affect to be the greatest saints. The dignity of 
the individual, and inevitably also his religious inde- 
pendence, are depressed and enslaved by the enjoy- 
ment of alms received in indolence. A different 
thing is innocent poverty; asa Divine humiliation, 
it may exert a salutary influence. SrockMBYER: 
The Apostle does not say that whoever does not 
work shall not eat, That were harsh and unmerci- 
ful. For many a man does not work, who yet 
should eat; the old, who have passed their life in 
labor, and whose strength for labor has thus been 
exhausted, these have an honorable place reserved 
for them at the table of the prosperous; those in 
like manner, who through bodily or mental infirmity 
are incapacitated for work, have a free seat at the 
table of love; and, lastly,.such as would fain labor, 
but just at present they find no work ; they them- 
selves beg: ‘‘Give us not bread, give us work; we 
desire to eat our own bread;” to them work should 
be given, but, until that is found, they should not be 
left to perish. . Only to those who will not work 
does the Apostle’s injunction apply. There is no 
reason to fear that any one will thus die of hunger. 
Before it comes to that, hunger will drive to labor, 
and for the idler that is the greatest kindness, indeed 
his salvation. To give blindly, wherever we are 
applied to, is frequently to do, not a favor, but an 
spjury. It is true, however, that little is done by 
merely turning away from the idler, and regarding 
him as an enemy of society. He is still a brother, 
though an erring one, who deserves to be shamed 
and censured in earnest (v. 15), and, if we are not 
yet at liberty to open to him the liberal hand, we are 


not to refuse him the hind of brotherly compassion, | 


that seeks to lead him in the right way.— Amongst 


those who are suffered to eat, without having to | 


work, children also are to be numbered; not, how- 
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ever, the rich. SrockmzyER explains how the bless. 
ing of a quiet, orderly condition becomes ours oniy 
through faithful, unassuming labor. Many persone, 
indeed, are so burdened with work, that we might 
well desire for them more leisure for the tranquil 
culture of the inner man. Still, less depends on 
freedom in that respect, than on the right direction 
of the heart. And when labor itself exerts a whole. 
some influence on the soul of man, it leads it from 
dissipation into a state of collectedness, from caprice 
to orderliness, from bustle to calmness, so that in- 
deed during labor it finds time for self-introspection, 
and for sanctifying and strengthening itself in look- 
ing upwards to God. Idleness, on the other hand, 
has precisely the opposite effect. Though the body 
enjoys a lazy quiet, the spirit roves the more rest- 
lessly to and fro, and becomes the prey of the most 
unregulated thoughts and desires, And then there 
is work of the most various kinds, from the cultiva- 
tion of the soil into fruitful fields, on through all the 
relations of life, to the culture of man’s spirit and 
heart itself. In this task every one should be inter- 
ested, every one on his part by orderly activity con- 
tributing to the good of the whole. Those, there- 
fore, to whose lot wealth has fallen, without their 
having needed to earn it, have before men a certain 
right. to eat their bread even without labor; but not 
before God, if they would be His good stewards, nor 
yet before themselves, if they desire their own 
profit. This must be urgently impressed on their 
heart: Find work for yourselves along with your 
bread; if you have no need to work for yourselves, 
work for others, work for the general good; only 
then will the blessing rest on your bread.— Amidst 
the many disappointments which one experiences in 
intercourse with the indigent, it may become a diffi- 
cult thing for the naturally selfish heart to preserve 
its love. It must be made a matter of earnest study,. 
to be evermore a cheerful giver. But on the whole 
(StockMEYER) there is so much to make us weary in 
well-doing. Sometimes it seems to us that the work 
required of us is really too much; sometimes it 
seems to be as it were in vain, and crowned with no 
result ; sometimes even, instead of encouragement, 
we meet with nothing but misconception and ingrati- 
tude. But how is it that the Apostle can forbid us 
to become weary? We become so without wishing 
to do so.. Yes, but one may wish to get the better 
of his weariness, and in this we are aided by the 
fountain of refreshment and strength, to which we 
are pointed in that reference to the love of God 
which appoints unto us an eternal Sabbath, and to 
the patience of Christ, who had to experience still 
greater ingratitude, and seemed to labor with even 
less result, than we (v. 5). 

8. (Vv. 6, 11, 14, 15.) The injunction here given 
by the Apostle is, after the extraordinary judgment . 
on Ananias and Sapphira, and the penal sentence on 
Simon the sorcerer, the first example of Church dis- 
cipline. It is the more worthy of notice on account 
of the Apostle’s subjecting to it an error, which we 
probably should rot have regarded so seriously, 
With a keen spiritual insight he practises the prin- 
cipias obsta, as in 1 Cor, xi. 3 sqq.; where he resists 
with such marked emphasis the first stirrings of a 
Women’s Emancipation, On Church discipline comp. 
Goner’s Report in the Swiss Reformed Preachers! 
Association at Neuenburg, 1850, and Fanri on 
Kirchenaucht im Sinn und Geist des Hvangeliums, 
Stuttgard, 1854, Both agree in proving Church dis 


_ cipline of a genuine and thoroughly evangelical kind 
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to be an act of severity proceeding from love, and in 
recognizing in the historical development of excom- 
munication a very unevangelical penalty, and one 
rather befitting the police, Both incline somewhat 
too much towards reducing all Church discipline to a 
cure of souls, The ground-text from which they 
properly start is Matt. xviii. 15 sqq. As we are to 
give no offence to our neighbors (v. 6.sqq.), so just 
as little are we to sin against them by neglecting to 
admonish them. It is a brother who is liable to cen- 
sure. If he will be a Christian, and still persists in a 
sin that is inconsistent with his Christian profession, 
he should be convicted of this contradiction, first 
privately, and, if that does not avail, then by taking 
with us one or two witnesses. Neither in the case 
of the first complainant, nor of these further wit- 
nesses, is there any assertion of the need of an offi- 
cial character. Only they must be Christians, whose 
hearts are affected by the injury done to the Chris- 
tian calling. If again he hear not the two or three, 
then tell it to the Chureh,—her, namely, whose estab- 
lishment and invincibleness were spoken of in cb. 
xvi. 18. And if he hear not the Church also, let 
him be to thee as a heathen anda publican. In the 
earlier stages a protest was made from his confes- 
sion against his sin, but now it is from his sin, since 
he will not forsake it, against his confession, Let 
him be to thee as a heathen, that is, to thee, the first 
complainant ; nor is this to be at once generalized. 
But certainly there is now further connected here- 
with a promise given by the Lord to His disciples, 
that whatever they bind or loose on earth shall be 
ratified likewise in heaven. They have made God’s 
cause theirs; God now makes their cause His; and, 
if they have no other weapons than the prayers of 
two or three gathered together in the name of Jesus, 
He will hear their prayers, and will cause the bind- 
ing and loosing to act with power. 

In 1 Cor. v. we meet with a case, in which Paul 
reproaches the church for not having taken measures 
against a peculiarly grievous scandal. There too he 
by no means makes the office-bearers especially re- 
sponsible. There too the man, whom discipline 
should have reached, is one who desires to pass for 
a brother, and nevertheless holds fast stubbornly to 
his sin (v. 11). In that instance Paul omits the first 
and second exhortations, because in a notoriously 
bad case these were no longer admissible. But he 
insists that the church, to be free from participation 
in the guilt, should have broken off all intercourse 
with the impenitent sinner (vv. 9, 11); and he fur- 
ther declares, by virtue of his apostolic authority, 
yet in such a way that it appears to be the rule 
which the Corinthians should have executed, that he 
delivers that wicked person unto Satan; he does not 
mean, to damnation, but, if possible, for salvation, 
namely, for the destruction of the flesh, to a bodily 
disease, or some such trial, that the spirit may be 
saved (v.5; comp. 1 Tim, i, 20 [1 Cor. xi, 80]). 
The suspension of intercourse answers to the word, 
let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican ; the 
delivery to Satan, on the other hand, is a special 
mode of binding, and is effected through the prayer 
of faith, invoking, when necessary, a terrible punish- 
ment as a means of salutary discipline. This, of 
course, can be imitated in a very evil and fleshly 
style; but however often fanatical priests may have 
practised such an abuse, this does not annul the 
legitimate use, that keeps within the limits of the 
word and spirit of Seripture. Men are required 
who really have the Spirit (John xx. 22, 23), or who 





pray sincerely in the name of Jesus (Matt, xv-ii. 19, 
20); only such ean practise especially this extreme 
measure. And then it is just as importart, not tc 
neglect a timely restoration; as the Apostle sets us 
the example, when he will not allow that the un- 
happy man be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow, 
and so destroyed by Satan (2 Cor. ii. 7, 11). 

In Thessalonica the question was not about any- 
thing so unusually wicked, as there in Corinth. For 
this reason, there is as yet in the meanwhile no men- 
tion of a delivery to Satan, but simply of the rup- 
ture of brotherly intimacy. As Brneex says, the 
affair was a labes que non nisi lautas animas tentat. 
And therefore the offenders here are not to be re- 
garded as publicans and heathens, but as brethren 
who must be admonished, and who accordingly must 
even be told what there is against them. They must 
be dealt with as diseased, not as a.nputated, mem- 
bers. 

Tt has been asked whether in the suspension of 
brotherly intercourse, which according to 1 Cor. v. 
11 was a refusal to eat together, carried with it an 
exclusion from the Holy Supper. Goper will not 
admit of the inference, that, if not even ordinary 
fellowship at table was granted to him, then much 
less was the Supper; this he thinks not at all self- 
evident, the first being a matter of personal allow- 
ance, the second not so. But the distinction is per- 
haps too nice, and for the apostolic age especially 
untenable, A publican or a heathen might be pres- 
ent at the preaching of the word, but he had no part 
in the fraternal repast. The shrine of the covenant 
was for no one who was delivered unto Satan. Noi 
indeed was the Supper at that time observed as a 
separate act of worship; it formed the conclusion 
of the love-feast or agape, and the two together were 
called Seirvoy kvoiaxdy If the one half of this was 
refused, then, of course, so was the other. On this 
point, therefore, Fasri also does not agree with 
Gopret. What most readily admits still of a doubt 
in our passage is, how far the discipline reached, 
since it is here said expressly: not as an enemy, but 
as a brother admonish him. At any rate, however, 
the apostolic writings do not anticipate an insolent 
demand for the Supper on the part of those under 
censure, but repentance unto life. 

Then as to the manner in which the church de- 
clares itself, that is not, it is true, clearly defined, 
When Jesus says: Should he not hear the church, 
the church must have found some way of expressing 
its mind. The mode is left undetermined ; but our 
passage shows that, as soon as the church as a whole, 
or by a large majority, obeyed the word of the Apos- 
tle, the oréAAcoXa, an individual affair in the first 
instance, caine to be a onueotoSa- on the part of 
the church, Because nowadays we do not generally 
have churches, that could in this way harmoniously 
express themselves in the Spirit of the Lord, we are 
not at liberty to deny the existence of such a state 
of things even in the apostolic age. At present 
there may be no possibility of anything much be 
yond the private care of souls; but this does not 
prove that church discipline is essentially nothin 
but the private care of souls. Nor is the design o 
it by any means solely the reformation of the otfend- 
er. When the Basle Confession says: es bannet dre 
christenliche Kylch nit dann wmb Besserung ewillen 
[the Christian Church does not excommunicate for 
the sake of amendment], it also supplements thig 
onesidedness by exhibiting the other object: dami. 
die Kilch jr Gestalt eovil méglich on Masin (ohne 
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Flecken) behalte [that the Church may preserve its 
aspect as free from blemishes as possible]. In other 
words, the restoration of the erring person is cer- 
tainly the first thing aimed at by the genuine ear- 
nestness of love; but whether he repents or not, it 
is just as important to save the church from a spread- 
ing scandal, and the church conscience from moral 
stupefaction ; and not less'so, finally, is the removal 
of any such stain as would imperil the outward mis- 
sionary calling of the church (1 Cor. v. 1; x. 32). 
Discipline, therefore, contemplates something beyond 
the mere influence on individuals, It is, as Nrrzscu 
gays, a judicial act. So it is understood likewise in 
the Articles of Schmalkald, II. 9, where the lesser 
excommunication is very briefly spoken of, for the 
purpose, chiefly, of pressing the distinction between 
it and civil penalties; and just so in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, Quest. 85. 

How is it with us to-day? By a manifold un- 
christian banning and cursing; by an admixture of 
civil penalties, of such, in particular, as by disgrac- 


ing exasperated; and by a wicked distinction of | 


elasses, there has so much damage been done to the 
practice of ecclesiastical discipline, that a zealous 
rigorism, which would reéstablish the old methods, 
has here the least possible prospect of any result 
whatever. But, while in our circumstances the set- 
ting aside of an unevangelical Church police merits 
the highest approval, it is not so with the wide- 
spread relaxation of all discipline, and the resent- 
ment of many against whatever looks like it. When 
an officer of Berne was required to see that his sol- 
diers, after a night riotously passed in drinking and 
whoring, were on the next morning without any 
rebuke whatever ordered to the Holy Supper, it is 
conceivable that the wounded conscience might be 
driven even-to separation, And yet it is not said 
that this expedient was the right one. But a pri- 
vate proceeding, which without arrogance testifies 
an unwillingness to be made a partaker of another’s 
guilt through intercourse .with the sinner, as if we 
favored his sin (2 John 10, 11), that is the duty in- 
cumbent first of all on the individual, It will be 
blessed, the more one is willing to suffer for the 
truth. The oréAdAcoda:, performed by one or a few, 
when many are not. yet ripe for it, is an act: of fidel- 
ity to the apostolic word; and a prayer of two or 
three has in this case a special promise from the 
Lord. Roos: The directions are left still standing 
in the Bible, if peradventure it may be possible for 
small societies here and there to make use of them ; 
and we wait for better times, when their use will be 
more complete and general. 

4, (V. 16.) Roos: When animosity was mingled 
with exhortation, or self-willed people despised it, it 
might produce discord. Paul therefore wishes for 
them peace in the heart, in the family, and the 
church ; peace with the Lord, with their stumbling 
brethren, and also, so far as possible, with those 
without.—Not by covering up what is evil, but by 
overcoming it, is true peace to be obtained. The 
sin that troubles it must be extinguished. But that 
we should have to contend with our neighbors should 
not cease, however necessary it may be, to be pain- 
ful to us. Peace must ever be our aim, A cheerful 
warfare in the spirit of peace only the Lord of peace 


ean give. 
HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


V. 6 sqq. in connection with v. 6. Roos; A 
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directing of the heart into the love of God is neces 
sary, when we are to denounce something that is 
opposed to the glory of God, and abolish it in our- 
selves or others; and a directing of the heart into 
the patience of Christ is necessary, if, according to 
He injunction in v. 15, zeal is not to be carried too 
ar. 

V. 6. Disorder may arise in the best churches — 
Berl, Bib.: To command in the name of Jesus 
si requires the humility and long-suffering of 

esus. 

Catvin: Those live disorderly, who reflect not 
on the end of their creation; those orderly, who 
walk according to the commandments of God. 
Roos: These people were not idle, but they did not 
attend to their own business, but meddled with the 
affairs of others, and so did not maintain the neces- 
sary quietness. Their work, accordingly, was no 
work, but a restless occupation that was troublesome 
to others. They ran around (DiepRicH) in restless- 
hess, excitement, inaction, and eccentricity. —CaLvIN 
calls such sponging drones.—Hzvusner: If one found 
no companions, that of itself must be an end of hia 
enjoyment. 

Vv. 7-9. Carvin: Our teaching has much more 
weight, when we lay no burden on others but what 
we bear ourselves.—Curysostom: Talking is easy 
for every one; the difficulty is in acting, when there 
is need for it.—Hxupner: A position of high con- 
sideration often misleads into taking undue liberties. 
—Dirpricn: (The Apostle acted thus) that they 
might see, that a Christian should work and earn his 
own bread.—Mental iabor is by many not reckoned 
to be really labor.—Catvin: All men are not so 
reasonable, as to acknowledge what is due to a min- 
ister of the word; many grudge them their living, 
as if they were idlers.—Paul insists on the right, but 
shows them (Dizpricu) that he would rather do. 
double work, than accept of a gratuitous support.— 
Hevuspyer: The common maxim is: I do not put 
myself to inconvenience for the sake of others,— 
THE saME; True freedom restricts itself. 

V. 10. Heupner: Every morsel admonishes; 
Dost thou deserve to taste ? 

Vv. 11, 12. Meprepyd¢eoda: is in French: faire 
des riens:—Digepricn: Such fanatical, labor-shirking 
folks fancy that they are beyond all others zealous, 
pious, and holy. At such fanaticism weak people 
are accustomed readily to stare.—STaHELin: It is 
sinful indolence, when one does not Christianly labor 
in an honorable calling. But that calling is honor- 
able, which in itself is not displeasing to God, nor 
scandalous to our neighbor, but in which we are led 
by God to- stand, and to which we are permitted to 
ask His assistance, Idleness and Christianity do not 
agree. The more pious the Christian, the more dili- 
gent the worker.—Srarke: He who without neces. 
sity eats other people’s bread is no better than a 
thief.— DizpricH: Our glory and our heavenly treas- 
ure we have within; we can therefore perform all 
outward labor, and should do so willingly, that we 
may serve our time by what is temporal. They who 
belong to the eternal Lord should not beg or steal 
what is temporal, Thus (in such a seemingly lowly 
way) will God perfect us for the highest glory. 

Peeors : A slothful man is a scandal to any soci- 
ety, but most to a religious society.—Lectures : 
What a practical, reasonable, orderly thing Christian- 
ity is! It would have every man at work—at work 
of some kind—and every man at his own work.— 
Tur same: And eat their own bread! How often 
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has that one noble phrase quickened the pulse, 

and nerved the arm, of honest industry! It has 

done more for the poor of Christendom, in Prot- 

estant countries at least, than all the devices 

of philanthropy and all the provisions of law.— 
L. 


18, Zwinetr: Many call those good works, 
which are not at all good. Nothing is good, but 
what comes from God.—Diepricu; Become not 
weary in this good way of a sober, discreet. walk.— 
Roos: (Paul’s wish is that) they should not drive 
this precept (vv. 10-12) too far, and, if those breth- 
ren should perhaps be unable fully to earn their own 
bread, they are not to be reluctant to help them,— 
Curysostom; It is not the giving, but the miscon- 
duct of the beggar, that should cause us pain.—JBerl. 
Bib. : Fret not thyself because of evil-doers (Ps. 
xxxvii. 1, 8),—Rizezr; The Apostle had frequent 
occasion to warn against despondency (2 Cor. iv, 1, 
16; Gal, vi. 9; Eph. iii, 13). 

Vv. 14, 15. Apostolic Church discipline presup 
poses genuine churches, wherein the rule of God’s 
word is recognized, and those who have the Spirit 
decide. Curysostom already bewails the decay of 
discipline—Roos: Paul demands. obedience, and 
hints at still greater severity. He writes at one time 
mildly, at another sharply, according to the exigen- 
cies of persons and cases as they occurred. _ He de- 
sires to draw the upright. Thessalonians also into fel- 
lowship in his zeal.—Church discipline should not 
merely exclude gross scorners, but should also hold 
members living in the dissipation of inactivity to 
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quietness and work.—Roos: Penitent shame makes 
all right again.—It looks well, when the few dis 
orderly persons blush at being put to shame by the 
reserve of others.—RieGER: Many a man in his self 
luve and fond fancy supposes that he hits it far bet 
ter than others; but by the withdrawal of confidence 
and intercourse he must be made to feel, that he has 
reason to be asharmed.—Catvin: Not flattery, but 
exhortation, is the true sign of love-—Roos: Matters 
stand ill in a Christian church, when we are not able 
and willing to shame disorderly persons by withdraw 
ing from them, and treating them with reserve. In 
such a case love has not salt enough.—In how many 
places is the mass composed of the listless or the 
malevolent !—Roos: Who. will make them blush, 
when they are defiant, and not ashamed of wicked. 
ness ? 

V. 16. Rizger: We need peace in the Church, 
in. the commonwealth, in, households, marriages, 
families, trades, in regard to eating one’s own bread, 
in regard to opinions, wherein one is often puffed up 
against another, But (Von Gertacn): Peace, not 
at the cost of the holy war against impuritics, but 
just by means of such a conflict. 

Vv. 6-16. Srockmeyer: The word of God 
would especially take under its discipline and care 
our inner man, and implant in usa heavenly mind, 
but not as if earthly relations were something alto- 
gether indifferent, or even something so low, that 
the Christian is not at all to meddle with them, 
Rather, the heavenly mind is to show itself in those 
very things (Luke xvi. 10). 





3. Cn. Il, 17, 18. 


He concludes with a parting Salutation and Benediction under his own hand. 


17 
18 every epistle: so I write. 
Amen.* 


The salutation of Paul with mine own hand ;' which is the [a] token? im 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with yon all, 


1 V.17.—[The Greek is: ‘O doracpds rH éuq xeipt IavdAov, which Riggenbach renders: Der Gruss mit meiner 
Paulushand. Our English Version gives it in three forms: ‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; and so Ellicott nour text); “The salutation by the hand of me Paul”? (Col. iy, 18); ‘‘'The salutation of Pau\ 
with mine own hand” (2 Thess. iii. 17), ‘The second mode was adopted in my Revision of this Epistle—J. L.] 

2 V.17.—[onuciov, without the article; and so De Wette, Liinemann, Conybeare, Ellicott, and others.—J. L. 


8 VY. 18.—Most authorities give aujv; it is wanting 


bach likewise omits it.—J. L.] 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


1, (V.1%7.) The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand; Madaov is in apposition to éuj, which in- 
deed as to sense is the same thing as ov. . Hitherto, 
therefore, Paul had dictated; and that was his cus- 
tom (Rom, xvi. 22); though Gal. vi. 12 [11] purports 
otherwise.—Which is the [a] token; 8 might be 
explained by attraction, the subject being conformed 
to the gender of the predicate; but it is better to 
understand it thus: which, to wit, the domdCecSa 
TH eu xeupl.—In every epistle; on which Tuxo- 
PHyLacT already remarks: év don tH émor. TH 
irs mMeuparnoouevy mpds buds, ) ca’ Gras ev wdon 
Th mpds ottorwas. [Enuicorr: ‘ Apparently with 
reference to every future epistle (7 mpbs ovoriwvas 
dhrore, TuxoPH, 2) which the Apostle might here- 
after deem it necessary so to authenticate,—not 


in B., Sin. 
that Amen was added by the church, when the Epistle was read. 


@ prima manu, and some others. Grotius decides, 
[It is cancelled by Tischendorf and Alford. Riggens 


merely those he might have contemplated writing to 
Thessalonica (Tunorn. 1, Linem.); for consider 
1 Cor. xvi. 21 and Col. iv. 18. If it be urged that 
these last mentioned are the only Epistles in which 
the autograph attestation seems to have found a: 
place, it may be reasonably answered that the mdéon 
must be understood relatively of every Epistle that 
waa sent in such a way or under such circumstanceg) 
as to have needed it, All the other Hpistles (except: 
1 Cor,, Col., which have the onuetor, and 1 Thess., 
which was sent before circumstances proved it to be 
necessary) are fairly shown both by Dw Werte and: 
by Atrorp in loe. to have either been delivered by; 
emissaries (2 Corinth., Phil.), to bear marks (Gal. 
vi. 11, and perhaps the doxology in Rom., Eph.}, 
or to be of such a general character (Rom:? Eph. ? 
and those to individuals) as to have rendered such 
a formal attestation unnecessary."—J, L.]~—So I 
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write; not, that is, these words, as if there were 
cause for surprise, if we meet with them again only 
in 1 Cor, and Col.; it is not radra, but ofrws, and 
De Werrte’s inquiry, why the words recur in the 
unallest number of the other Epistles, is quite super- 
fluous. He says merely: This is my handwriting (see 
the Introduction to Thess., p. 114), Grotius, Brn- 
GEL and others, thought of an intricate monogram, 
difficult of imitation; but that is untenable, and not 
consonant to antiquity. It may be further asked, 
whether by the autograph salutation Paul‘means v. 
17, or v. 18, or both together. Very improbable is 
Drepricn’s idea: The salutation and benediction in 
v. 16 are written by my hand. The word is referred 
to v. 18 by Curysostom (d4omacpdy Kare? rhy edx hv), 
Tuxoporer, TuropHyLact; by Linnemann, on the 
other hand, only to v. 17, do7macpués, he thinks, being 
something different from a benediction. But proba- 
bly this is to distinguish too nicely, and besides it is 
scarcely to be supposed, that Paul should have writ- 
ten v. 17 with his own hand, and then again have 
dictated v. 18. Nor does Linemann assume this, 
but regards both verses as autographical. In that 
case, however, the separation between salutation and 
benediction also fails, as Hormann properly remarks. 
The closing salutation might be compressed, or ex- 
tended. The Apostle wrote it himself, but not 
always in the same words, nor always expressly 
drawing attention to it: 6 dom., &c. In this place 
it is the salutation of love, and at the same time a 
precautionary measure for the future. After what 
has been said, Linemann’s other inference is like- 
wise untenable, that, if Paul here says for the first 
time: oftws ypdow, and thus shows that his hand- 
writing was still unknown to the Thessalonians, then 
in the First Epistle he had not written the salutation. 
But he might there too have written the words of 
benediction, and merely not have found occasion to 
make express reference to his handwriting. So Hor- 
MANN with reason. Utterly groundless is it, when 
Grortius also infers from our passage that this Epis- 
tle ~ac the first, since, had they already received one 
at an earlier period, this notice would have been 
unnecessary.—A thorough knowledge of Paul’s cus- 
tomary procedur2 could only be got from the original 
letters. But we know enough to say, that to regard 
the warding off of a pernicious forgery, as just a 
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mark by which a forger betrays himself, is the most 
perverse abuse of our passage.* 

2. (V. 18.) The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all; as in the First Epistle, 
only that here all is expressed; no one, therefore, 
even of the delinquents is excluded. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


(Vv. 17, 18.) Paul takes great pains even for the 
Jides hwmana of Scripture. The interest which faith 
has in scientific criticism consists in this, that it 
must be of importance for us to place confidence in 
nothing that is precarious. Now the original apos- 
tolic manuscript is not accessible to us, but we are 
referred to a series of intermediate processes, through 
which copies of the original are delivered to us, and, 
were we obliged to verify the trustworthiness of 
these mediums, we should remain in a painful uncer- 
tainty. But, on the whole, it is only through the 
fides divina that the fides humana first receives its 
full authentication. Only because this Epistle also 
bears the stamp of the Spirit of God, is the asser- 
tion of the writer, which we read at v. 17, worthy 
of credit, and it becomes a moral impossibility for 
us to impeach it as a falsehood. Not the Apostle’s 
handwriting, which we no longer have before us, but 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, which pervades 
the Epistle, is for us the decisive seal of authenticity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


SrAnetin: Truly this is also the mark of all 
those who are a living epistle of Christ (2 Cor. iii. 
2, 8), that the grace of their Lord Jesus, whom they 
have received in faith and love to their justification, 
sanctification, and salvation, is by them continually 
embraced and held fast as their souls’ only comfort 
and joy. 


*® [WexsTER and WiLKinson : “ We have here a strong 
proof that St. Paul regarded himself and desired the 
churches to regard him as the sole author of his Epistles, 
whatever might Le the association of the superscription, 
or the corresponding phraseology of the <ompositicn.” 
J. 1.) 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


_ Iv is not without a degree of reluctance, that I here offer to the friends and patrcns of the 
Bible-work of Lanex my commentary on the Pastoral Epistles and that to Philemon, which I 
have undertaken by the wish of the honored Editor. It lay, however, in the nature of the sub- 
ject, that this new task, although of less extent, must present greater difficulties than the . 
treatment of the Gospel of Luke. A Pauline epistle demands a labor less pleasant and easy 
than one of the synoptic Gospels; a pastoral epistle, again, is more difficult than many others; 
and, still more, a meeting with the errorists of the apostolic time is never so agreeable as the 
‘study of the delightful scenes in the life of Jesus. He, however, who has shared the pleasures 
of this common work, ’should not refuse its burthens; and he who, like the author of this com- 
mentary, has seen his life divided for years between the tasks of theological literature and a 
Jaborious official charge, may have gained in part, perhaps, a practical preparation for the treat- 
ment of these epistles, which are'an exhaustless mine for all the ministers of the Gospel in our 
own time, and, if possible, beyond even other portions of the apostolic legacy. I have thus, 
then, put my hand to this work; and it is indeed less difficult’ in this respect, that I have, 
after earlier doubts, become strongly convinced of the. genuineness of the pastoral letters, and 
yet more of their composition during the second imprisonment of Paul at Rome. 

This last conviction I must have wholly given up, had I been able to agree with the main 
arguments of a work* which I met with shortly before finishing my own. I refer to the 
striking book of Dr. C. W. Orro, in which the theory of one only imprisonment of Paul at 
Rome is again keenly defended, and the opinion which forms the basis of the present commen- 
tary opposed at.almost every point, This thorough monograph on one of the most confused, 
points of introductory criticism has led me to a new study of the position, which I had reached 
not without much conflict and toil; and had the learned author convinced me of my mistake 
in this point, I would not have hesitated to erase my almost completed work. This, however, 
is not the case; nay, I donot believe that Dr. Orro’s work, deserving as it is m many respects, 
will lead many writers of introductions and exegetes to his conclusion. We must admire, 
doubtless, in many points the striking power of combination shewn by the author; and especi- 
ally acknowledge the masterly way in which he has arranged and summed up the external 
proofs for the genuineness of the pastoral epistles. Yet, on the other side, his whole argument 
confirms anew my opinion, that the genuineness of these epistles cannot be maintained, if 
we consider the second imprisonment of the Apostle a mere legend. The method in which 
Dr. Orro seeks to prove that the first epistle to Timothy was written on occasion of the Corin- 
thian discords, as little satisfies us as his exposition of 2 Tim. iv. 6-8; according to which the 
Apostle expresses only his deep sorrow, with not a word of premonition concerning his death ; 
and we are thus to.infer that he speaks of the end of his missionary labor, not of his coming 
martyrdom. We may fully grant, that there is a unity in principle among all the erroneous 
teachers opposed in the Pauline epistles, without drawing thence the consequences, which the 
author admits in regard to questions of introduction and of chronology. We at least are still of 
he opinion, that between the prediction of the errorists, whom Paul looked for in the future 
Acts xx. 29), and their open appea*ance and activity at Ephesus, there must be a-greater 
period than that claimed by Dr. Orro, The whole direction and management of the community 
is more systematized and developed after the first letter to Timothy, than at the time of the 
first imprisonment of the Apostle at Rome; and, besides, we do not know how to explain th 


® The historic relations of the Pastoral Epistles examined anew. Dr.©. W.Orro. Leipzig. 1860, 
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various personalia in the second epistle to Timothy, unless we admit a second imprisonment. 
The position of the case is not, that to save the genuineness of the epistles, we acrept in a quite 
arbitrary way the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, and thus bring in our proof @ tutiori* 
but on the contrary, that in these epistles, of whose genuineness the external evidence is 
enough, we meet with the record of facts, for which no conceivable place can be found in 
Paul’s life, so far as it is given in the Acts of the Apostles; and which therefore in and by 
themselves compel us to the decision, that the Apostle was released from his prison (Acts 
xxviii. 30, 81). For this reason the second epistle to Timothy is a sufficient proof of the 
second imprisonment; and it is yet further strongly confirmed through the church tradition, 
although not beyond all doubt. We fear that the Author has not done sufficient justice to this 
last point, although we readily acknowledge that he has avoided with greater foresight many 
of the rocks on which we have seen WigsELEr stranded. 

Yet this is not the place to speak of all the particulars of a still unsettled inquiry. We 
heartily hope that others will give to the book of Dr. Orro the thorough judgment which it 
claims in every view. Perhaps in the present case we have been so much the harder to con- 
vince, because we formerly held more or less the same position, and have since renounced 1t. 
In addition, we must be content to point to the remarks of Dr. Lanes on this question in his 
article Pawlus in Herzoe’s Real encyclopaddie [vol xi. p. 239 ff]; and above all to the small, 
but weighty essay of L. Rurrrr, St. Paul, sa double captivité @ Rome. Paris, 1860. Without 
apparently equalling Dr. Orro in learning, the author of this last-named brochure satisfies us 
far more with the result of his inquiry, and we gladly subscribe his own words; “In a ques- 
tion of this kind we cannot ask a mathematical certainty; it only concerns us to know on the 
side of which hypothesis are the more probabilities: and after a serious study, undertaken with 
strong prepossessions against the idea of a double imprisonment of St. Paul, we must range 
ourselves in the last result with GreszLzr, Laner, Gurrioxs and Neanper, notwithstanding the 
learned pages of Reuss, Wiesetzr, and Epmonp pz Pressensx ”—we will add—of Orro. 

Beyond this, I have little to say as to the editorship of this part of the Bible-work. It 
will, I hope, be found an advantage, that I have sought to make not a very scientific book of 
exegesis, but a practical commentary, designed non coquis, sed convivis. Discussions are for 
this reason avoided as far as possible, and only results given. The self-denial, which here and 
there was necessary in the treatment of a difficult subject within a few words, where I often 
had more to say and should perhaps have said it, I have willingly borne on account of the sim 
of this edition. In points of difference regarding doctrine and confessions, it was not hard for 
me to express myself with moderation, although, as I hope, with sufficient decision. Moreover, 
Ihave designed to give not only multa, but multum. As to the epistle to Philemon in con- 
clusion, it is also a kind of pastoral letter, a great, unique example of the apostle’s pastoral labor 
and cure of souls. Regarded from another side, it would perhaps be best treated together with 
the epistle to the Colossians. But here the isagogic point of view should not be decisive. In 
a practical Bible-work the epistle will be sought in its accustomed place; and as an evidence 
of apostolic practice it stands jastly there. Thus I must decide, as Paul did before, to receive 
Onesimus, as otherwise a homeless wanderer. The wish of the Editor to add the pages on 
Philemon as a sort of appendix to the rest, has been therefore readily complied with. A 
request from so esteemed a source cannot easily be denied. My honored friend Dr. Lana has 
now, therefore, the personal responsibility, should any think that he has perhaps laid on me 
more of the Bible-work than my shoulders can well bear. 

_ I ought not indeed to hope that my commentary on these epistles will bring such unlooked 
for and happy results as my Luke, a new edition of which is in the press. May it only please 
the Lord to crown with his blessing these weak efforts for the spread of his kingdom; and 
that He may grant me as well as my brethren in the ministry, to become through this study o. 
the pastoral letters, what Paul proposed to Timothy: omévdacov ceavréy Sdkiwov mapacrhuous 
T@ 3e@, epyarry dveraicxvrrov, dpIorojovyra rov Adyov THs GAnBetas. 

J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 

Rorrerpam, November, 1860. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


TuE intimation of the respected publishers, that a new edition of my “ Pastz, al Epistles” 
has become necessary; and the added request, that it might be prepared for ¢he ress as soon 
as possible, came to me at an inconvenient time, when I was called to an ir yortant charge in 
my official position, which claimed almost exclusively my time and strengtk. J have, however, 
done what I could; and a comparison of both editions will readily show. ¢aat this last may 
rightly be called ‘‘a newly corrected and improved” one. All at least, wWuich seemed to me 
worthy and needful to add after the completion of the first, I have fairly ‘acorporated ; slight 
errors in form or matter have been corrected in various places; and although the main idea, 
from which I believed I must start, remains unchanged, yet here and there a position has been 
more closely defined, modified or completed. Had more decisions of any importance suggested 
themselves to me, they might indeed have led to a larger revision. It appears to me a just 
duty to express my thanks for a treasure, as unexpected as it is invaluable, which I have found in 
the Codex Sinaiticus for the settlement of the text of this edition in doubtful passages. It would 
not have been difficult for me, to have given a marked enlargement to the homiletic annotations 
by the help of the earlier or later literature of the pulpit: but I thought it the main purpose ot 
this work, that the ne guid nimis should be kept in mind. I wished as little a fons as a pons, 
but simply a useful guide for personal study in homiletics. With this view, I now give the 
work anew into the hands of our present and future practical divines, with the prayer, that 
the study of the Pastoral Epistles may increase and hallow their capacity and love for the 


service of the Word, which preaches redemption, 
J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 
Urrzcet, June, 1868. 
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$.. CHARACTERISTIOS OF THE PASTORAL LETTERS. ‘ 


As there appear in heaven solitary stars, and again larger groups which form together one 
shining constellation, so we find the like phenomena in the heaven of Holy Writ. Here are! 
many distinct writings, which can hardly be compared with each other, by the side of others 
which have such a common relation and character as more or less divides them fromthe for+ 
mer. Thus of the thirteen Epistles whose authorship is usually ascribed to the Apostle Paul, 
there are several wholly independent (e.g. 1 Cor. or Phil.), while, again, others more or less 
complete each other (e. g. Rom. and Gal.; Eph. and Col.), and still others form a small cycle oft 
apostolic writings, as is the case with $i three Pastoral Epistles. Even from the most super- 
ficial view of these Epistles it is clear, that in many relations they show different features from 
the remaining letters of the same Apostle; and hence it is well worth our study to understand. 
their peculiarities fully at the outset. 

While all the other letters, except the private one to Philemon, are addressed to whole com- 
munities, these three are sent to individuals, co-workers with St. Paul in the Gospel. As a 
whole they treat chiefly of the same objects, the e preaching of the Word and the organization 
ot the Body; and thus far are rightly called by their usual namie of Pastoral Epistles. They; 
contain rales for the pastoral office of Timothy and Titus; rules flowing from the heart of a 
true shepherd, and thus entirely fitted to form these disciples after the likeness of the Chief 
Shepherd of the flock (1 Pet. v. 4). They bear, therefore, less an official than a confidential 
character, and have many expressions, many turns.of language, which are not found, or at 
least in the same manner, throughout the other writings of this Apostle. While their style 
is less fresh and life-like than that of the earlier letters, they have a deeper tone of fatherly 
friendship and tenderness, and betray the most heartfelt anxiety not only for the communities, 
at whose }.ead Timothy and Titus were placed, but also for their own spiritual and temporal 
welfare. Although, again, nothing is wanting in them in regard to the weightiest relations 
of Christian doctrine, yet these three Epistles bear a practical rather than a doctrinal color- 
ing, and are directed, no less than the other letters of the Apostle, toward the demands of 
the time. Many momentous hints, warnings, precepts and forebodings are addressed to both 
these young overseers of the community, and through them to the whole Body, although these 
letters were not designed, like most of the others (Col. iv. 16), for public reading. They furnish 
us in their complete form a deep insight into the heart of the Apostle, whom we meet here in 
the closing period of his life bowed down more than ever before by many persecutions and toils; 
yet filled on the one hand with glowing zeal against the foes of the Divine kingdom, on the 
dther with the inmost fatherly love toward both his spiritual sons in the faith. They clearly 
exhibit, at the same time, the feeling with which he looked forward to the impending dismem- 
berment of the Church, as well as to his own near end. More than the other Epistles, they 
remind rs of the Apostle’s word, that he has “the treasure of the Gospel in earthen vessela;” 4. 
gut they slow, also, the truth of what follows, ‘(that the excellency of the power may be of 
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God and not of us” (2 Cor. iv. 7). Among the three, there are, again, two which have 4 
strong likeness to each other; the first to Timothy and that to Titus, although tke relation of 
the Apostle was much closer to the former than to the latter. The second to Timothy so far 
differs from both, that it may be called, so to speak, the apostolic-prophetic testament of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; his legacy to his friend and in him at the same time to the whole 
Church. After this view of the characteristics, we need no longer postpone the inquiry, 
whether the genuineness of these Pastoral Epistles, and, indeed, that of the whole three, can be 
defended on satisfactory grounds. 


§2. GENUINENESS. 


The external proofs for the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, apart from the tradition of 
the ancient Church, are as numerous and undoubted as for the other writings of St. Paul. We 
will name those which appear to us the weightiest, without denying the importance of others, 
here omitted. We find citations from, or clear allusion to passages in the First Episte ta 
Timothy, in Cremens Rom. Epis. Prim. ad Corinth. cap. 29. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Ibid. cap. 54 
Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 18. In Poryoarr, Ad Philipp.c.12. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 12. Ibid. c. 4. Oomp. 
1 Tim. vi. 7,10. In the letter to Diognetus (Jusr. Opera, p..501). Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 16. In 
Irenaus, Adv. Heres. i. ec. 1. Comp. 1 Tim. i.4. In Tuzornytus, Ad Autol. c. 3. Coup, 
1 Tim. ii. 1,2. In Oremens Arex. Strom. lib. 2. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20, 21. Lib. 2. Comp. 
1 Tim. v. 14, 15. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 55. Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 7,8. In Tzrrvruan, de 
prescript. heret., c. 25. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20; De Pudicit. c. 13. Oomp. 1 Tim. i. 20. , 

The Second Epistle to Timothy is quoted by Barnasas, Zpist.c. 7. Comp, 2 Tim. iv. 1, 
By Ienativus, Ad Ephes. c.2; and Ad Smyrn..c. 9,10. Compare 2 Tim. i. 16,18. By Poxy- 
carp, Ad Philipp. c. 5. Compare 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. By Inznaus, Adv. Heres. v. c. 20. 
Comp, 2 Tim. iii. 7. By Oremens Auex. Strom. lib. i. p. 270. Comp. 2 Tim. ii..1, 2,15. Ad- 
monit. ad Gent. p.56. Comp. 2 Tim. iii, 15. Turrunitan, Scorpiac. c. 18. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
6,8. By Evszstus, H. Z. ii. 22. Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

The Epistle to Titus, finally, by Crumens Rom. Zpist. prim. ud Corinth, c.2. Comp. Tit. 
iii. 1. By Ienatius, Ad Jrall. c. 8. Comp. Titus ii. 8. By Irenaus, Adv. Heres. iii. c. 8, § 4. 
Comp. Titus iii. 10,11. Ibid. i. 16, 8. Comp. Titus iii. 10. By Tarornyius, Ad Autol. i. 2, 
p. 95. Oomp. Titus iii. 5, 6. By Oxemens Arex. Strom. lib.i. p. 299. Comp. Titus i. 12. 
Adm. ad Gent. p. 6. Comp. Titus ii. 11-138. By Terrotiian, De prescript. Heret. c. 6. Comp. 
Titus iii. 10, 11. 

_ If now we add, that Evsrsrus without any question reckons the three Pastoral Epistles to- 
gether among the homologoumena ; that they appear in the Peschito as well as in the canon of 
Muratori; and that their rejection by the earlier Gnostic heretics can be explained from their 
partly polemic character, we must fully grant that the external evidences are entirely sufficient, 
and that Jerome was right, when in his preface to the Epist. to Tit., he declares in regard to 
the heretics who rejected these Epistles among others: “Ht si quidem redderent causas, cur cas 
Apostoli non putarent, tentaremus aliquid respondere et forsitan satisfacere lectori. Nune vero 
sum heretica auctoritate pronuncient et dicant: ‘illa epistola Pauli est, hac non est,’ ew wucto- 
ritate refelli se pro veritate intelligant, qud ipsi non erubescunt falsa simulare.” Since the 
time of Tarran, the genuineness of these writings has remained undisputed to the beginning 
of the present century. It is now, however, chiefly on internal grounds that objections are 
brought forward against these Epistles, especially against the first to Timothy. J. E. 0. Scamipy 
and particularly ScuterzRMacHER, in 1807 opened the series, and were answered by Pxanox, 
Weresonniper and Broxuavs. Soon after, Eronnorn directed his weapons against the three 
Epistles, and was sustained by Dz Werrs, Sonorr and Sonrapsr, whilst even Neanper and 
Usrert expressed themselves in doubtful tone as to the genuineness of the First Epistle. 
Crepyer in his introduction to the New Testament, p. 478, gave to the context a peculiar turn, 
since he ascribed the three Epistles, at first only in part but later asa whole, to a fictitious 
source, Next, on the other side, Hue, Brerrnoipt, Frirmoser, Gurrioxr, Bout, Ourrrus, 
Kis, Heypewrzicn, Maox and others appeared as defenders. But the Pastoral Letters re 
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ceived their worst attack from the side of the newer TéstncEn school. F. ©. Bau: in 1838 
assaulted them with a strong hand, but soon found in BAUMGARTEN and Bérrezr well-armed 
‘opponents, while Marraims, Wimstveer, Diertern, Tarerson and Hurner wrote in favor of 
their genuineness. J. P. Lanex, in his History of the Apostolic Age, i. p. 84, and Sowarv 
Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 87, also defended them, Among the most recent critics, who in 
spite of such strong apologetic works have given a judgment partly unfavorable, partly uncer- 
tain, are Ropow, Maneotp and Reuss. The latest contribution to the history and literature 
of this question may be found among others in Huruzr in his Commentary, second edition, 
p. 40 et seq. The external evidences for the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles are very 
thoroughly given by C. W. Orro in his later work, p. 875 et seq. ; where it is shown conclu- 
sively that the external evidences not only prove nothing against the genuineness of the Pastoral: 
Epistles, but rather confirm them in a striking manner, so far as is possible from the character 
of church literature in the first century after the apostolic time. 

It will hardly need any apology, if we here speak at the same time of the genuinenss of the 
three Pastoral Epistles. According to Baur’s own admission (Paulus, p. 499), there is such: 
a homogeneity in the three Epistles, that neither can be separated from the other two, and 
hence we may justly infer the identity of authorship. 

As to all the internal objections, of which we must speak, they are partly of a philological, 
partly of a chronological, partly of a historical nature. A brief word on each of these three 
chief points of criticism. 

The first objection cencerns the peculiarities in the language of these Epistles, which are 
seen by comparison with other unquestionably genuine letters of St. Paul. There are reckoned 
in the first Epistle | to Timothy eighty-one - dma _deyspeva, in the second sixty-three; in the 
Epistle to Titus 1 forty-four, 0 of which some are “found only in the later Church ¥ writers. Yet it 
is to be noted in regard to these (1) that even in other epistles of Paul ‘there occur phrases, 
which are not found in him elsewhere; ¢. g. in Epistle to Philippians fifty-four, and in Epis- 
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tles to Ephesians and Colossians fogeiies more than one hundred and forty. (2) That the “ aes 


peculiar character of the obj objects, here named, makes the use “of new words and forms of 
speech partly necessary, and partly very eicplinvie: (8) That these Epistles, as will be later 
shown, belong to the last period in the life of the Apostle, when his style had reached its 
fullest capacity. (4) That in a pastoral letter to his special friends and scholars, quite another 
style would be admissible, than in an official, apostolic writing to the whole Church. (5) That 
every author has the liberty to say the same things in a very different manner; and that he wil} 
make use of this freedom so much the more, as his style becomes subjective and his personality 
more fally developed. (6) That the Holy Spirit wrought in regard to the speech of the apos- 
tles, in the truest sense with a ) progressive power of. creation and life. (7) That the Apostte 
often reverts to the glowing and sharp language of his opponents, which he combats in these 
Epistles, so that many expressions, now seemingly foreign, are borrowed, perhaps, from the 
ipsissima verba of those errorists. (8) That not a few words and conceptions, held to be un- 
Pauline, are found in other unquestionably genuine Epistles of Paul; and that a forger, writing 
in the name of an apostle, would certainly have taken double care to exclude anomalies of such 
a sort from his fictitious work. 


The second objection regards the fact, that in these Epistles, many points are referred to and 
discussed, which point to a later than the apcstolic time. Of this sort, especially, is the descrip- 
tion of the heretics here named; the constitutiuu of the Church here anticipated as if present; 
that which the Apostle says in the first Epistle to Timothy in regard to widows, etc. It must 
be remembered in respect to this: (1) that the identity of these heretics with the Gnostics of 
the second century is not at all made out as yet; and even the opposite is provable from other 
apostolic letters, that at least the seeds of their errors were already scattered in the time of 
Paul, and had partly sprung up. The grounds on which Baor, for instance, has supposed that 

could find a reference here to the Marcionites, are arbitrary and weak in the extreme. The 

ere opposed is no other than that v hich the Apostle examines, among others, in the 
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Epistle to the Colossians; and it is a priori probable that the errorists, who appear with s¢ 
‘much strength in the second century, did not suddenly shoot up as if out of the ground, but 
rather had their mps8popor already in the earlier period. Warnings. against such earlier errors 
as we meet in the first Epistle to Timothy, would no longer be necessary in the second century, 
-when.the Churchly and the Gnostic ideas had already reached a period of absolute division. 
(2) It must, undoubtedly, be granted, that in these Epistles there is fuller mention of churchly 
snstitutions and organization than in the other writings of the Apostle. But it is clear, mean- 
while, from the Book of the Acts (chap. vi. 1), that the diaconate was already very early estab- 
lished ;,,and that Paul had been wont to appoint. bishops almost everywhere, is clear also from 
the Acts (xiv. 28; xx. 17). Now it lies in the nature of things, that definite rules were neces- 
fsary for the fulfilment of these offices, and, therefore, that such rules could have no better place 
ithan in these Epistles to. Timothy and Titus. The hierarchical tendencies which have been here 
discovered, lie solely in the imagination of critics, as will appear plain at once, if we even 
superficially compare the Pastoral Letters with the letters of Janazrus. Of the later episcopal 
order. no trace is here discoverable; the mpeoBvrepo and émicxono: are in nO way as yet 
(separated from each other; they are rather identical; the diaconate is not once mentioned in 
the Epistle to Titus, and the rules for the office of a bishop are given with the utmost. simplis 
eity and brevity. If Paul knew ana weighed the signifijance of Church organization for the 
welfare of the Christian body, which can hardly indeed be doubted, then it is altogether con- 
sistent that at the close of his life, before he left the scene of his earthly action, he should 
express himself more fully on the subject ;, and with his knowledge of the many dangers threat- 
fening the community, this care for its. overseers would lie more earnestly on his heart. It has 
-been said, indeed, that Paul did not in general give the slightest weight to Church institutions; 
but the proofs of this remain, in our view, quite wanting. And_.(8) last of all, as to the regula- 
tion in regard to widows (1 Tim. v, 8-14), _ It might, perhaps, appear that the Epistle belongs 
to a period, when the name ynpa was given to all in the community who continued unmarried 
for the Lord’s sake; yet no proof whatever has been offered us by Baur that the word widow 
must here be understood in this wider sense. No mapSévor are here meant, but real widows; 
,and the rule given them can in no case be called a law for a distinct, ascetic mode of life. On 
the question whether we are to understand by these widows actual deaconesses, we shall speak 
farther in this Commentary. That Christian widows had received a place of honor in the com- 
munity, and already in the day of Paul had consecrated themselves wholly to such a life-service, 
feannot, in itself, be held at all improbable. | Of still less weight are other internal doubts, which 
shave been offered against the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles. The apparent agreement 
seen in all the three is sufficiently explained from the fact, that in the same period of the Apos- 
tle’s life they are directed to two men, whose position and wants were in many points alike, 
That Timothy is treated as an inferior, and addressed in the tone of a schoolmaster, has only a 
show of truth, when we linger on the sound of the words, without looking at.the heart of the 
writer, and taking into account his consciousness of high apostolic authority. Not only here, 
but also in other letters of the Apostle, a peculiar prominence is given to pure doctrine against 
rising errors; and thus, too, the Christology of these Epistles is the same as, e. g., in the Epistles 
to the Bowens and Corinthians, as will appear from the exposition of some striking passages. 
The want of logical connection in the conceptions and ideas, so peculiar to our Apostle else- 
where, but here far less apparent, is not really so striking as.has been represented ; it is partly 
the result of the practical and pastoral tenor of the Epistle, and partly, again, due to the relative 
advance in the age of the author. The predominant ethical view of life, the constantiy repeated 
call to good works, etc., is nowise in irreconcilable strife with the Baan doctrine of g ace: 
but finds many stalls in other writings with which the Pastoral Epistles here and there agree 
80 str ikingly, that a new proof of forger y has been seen in this very circumstance. Why should 
not Paul, however, in handling the same subjects, find a necessity now and then for the same 
phrases? That beside these special instances, there are abundant traces of likeness in spirit. 


tone and drift to the other, genuine Epistles, becomes more palpably clear with each new 
compar ison, 
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The chronological objection remains, then, the chief one. In the history of Paul as known 
to us, no point can be named, which we can exactly receive as the date of the authorship; in 
which view, therefore, we cannot conceive how these Epistles could have been written it 
very near succession. We acknowledge in so far these difficulties, that we hold the compo: 
sition of these letters before or during the jirst imprisonment of Paul at Rome to be in tha 
aighest degree improbable, not to say impossible; and we must regard as useless the various 
attempts to bring one of these Epistles into the life of the Apostle, as known to us in the Book 
of the Acts, But the question is, whether we should not admit a second imprisonment of Paul 
at Rome; and in that case we should place these letters in the time of his life just preceding 
his Spey We believe, for our part, that we must give an affirmative answer to this 
question; nay, we find in the Pastoral Epistles themselves the strongest proof, that the church 
tradition of a second imprisonment of the Apostle at Rome is in the main well-grounded. 

In the Epistles whicl.. Paul writes in his. first imprisonment, there is seen throughout the 
expectation, that notwithstanding his desire to depart and to be with Christ, he shall be freed 
and restored to the community (Phil. i. 25, 26; ii. 24; Philem. xxii). In his second letter to 
Timothy, on the contrary, he speaks of the sure prospect of his soon approaching martyrdom ; 
and we learn that at his first answer all men forsook him (2 Tim. iv. 16). It is alike improb- 
able, either that the first named hope of the Apostle remained unfulfilled, or that the last 
named statement refers to his first imprisonment. His release from the first captivity is by no 
means incredible; but rather it may be easily explained by the favorable feeling which was 
personally excited in many toward him (Phil. i. 12, 18; conf. Acts xxiv. 23-27; xxvi. 28-32). 
No wonder, therefore, that the church tradition quite. early favored the view of a second im- 
prisonment, during which the second Epistle to Timothy might have been written. Eusrsius, 
HI. E. ii. 22, speaks of it in the phrase: Adyos éyes, by which he did not at all mean a wavering 
or doubtful legend, merely of sporadic growth, but a general, prevalent conviction, a tradition, 
which he repeats as such. The view, which thus generally obtained in his time, that ed 
Apostle was really freed from his first imprisonment, rested on the witness of older writers, 
whom Evuszsivs does not indeed cite by name, but whom he probably had known. The 
classic passage in this connection from Crem. Rom. Hpist. prim. ad Corinth, c. 5, has at least in 
our view a decisive weight here. It reads thus: “ Matos —xnpué yevdpevos ev re rH dvarody 
kat ev tH SvoeEL, Tov ‘yevvaiov THs TigTews avTov KAéos EAaBev Stkatocvynv Sidakas GAov Tov Kdcpor, 
kal ent rd Tépya THs Svcews EASOv Kal paprupycas emt Toy Hyoupévery, oUTws dnndAddyy Tév KéopoU Kai 
ets Tov Témov Eytov eropevSn.” * If now this sentence, e. g. in the words édov rov kécpov, may bear 
a rhetorical stamp, still it is by no means to be thence inferred, that the plain declaration con- 
tained in it may be wrong. Although Paul was not in the literal sense of the word a herald 
of Christ through the whole world, yet the distinct assurance of Clement that he preached 
in the west as well as the east, has its full weight. The limit in the west which Paul reached, 
according to his own account, cannot be Rome, but rather Spain (conf. Rom, xv. 28). The 
supposition that a Roman, who wrote this, should have represented Italy as his utmost limit, 
is as arbitrary as the notion that we are to think of a purely subjective limit here, which the 
Apostle had sketched for himself, in which case the pronoun éavrov could not Seeubly have 
been omitted. That Paul in fact had fulfilled his plan of journeying to Spain, which could 
only have happened after his release from the first imprisonment, is inferred not merely from 
the tradition descending from the fourth century, but also from the well-known fragment from 
the canon in Muratori, written in the second half of the second century, in which the journey 
of the Apostle is given as a historic fact, in the words: profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
proficiscentis.t The early conjunction of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul in the chureb 
tradition has here also a certain significance, since it cannot be admitted, that Peter came ta 


* A proof so much the Jess questionable, in that CLEMENT probably had personally known the Apostle, whose disciple 
ae pexhars was (Phil. iv. 3); and that he lived in Rome, where they would have preserved an exact knowledge of the 


ast fortunes of Paul (RuFrFET). 
t Wieseter is purely arbitrary. ‘Such opinions as seem indicated in the canon of Muratori, w! ich may have beer 


held by this or that indiv Adual, although they have n»t reached us from the original sources, may have been the meaning 
of Evsentus in his Adyos éyee.” 
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Rome during the first imprisonment of Paul (Acts xxviii. 80, 31): and either he could not have 
suffered death with him, or it must have been at a later time. The rise of this tradition of 
a second imprisonment cannot be satisfactorily explained, if this lacks historie ground. We 
have, for the rest, as little occasion here’ to inquire whether the actual presence of Paul in 
Spain can be affirmed, as to give a connected picture of the life and doings of the Apostle in 
this last period of his career. Enough, that even apart from the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
the tradition of a second imprisonment deserves credit on external and internal grounds, as it 
has been in every. time defended by powerful and eloquent voices: e. g. by Patzy, Hore Pau 
line, ad h. 1, an author, who even now may claim to be consulted in our contest with the 
latest destructive criticism. If his treatment of the evidence be just, then there is a whole 
period in the life of Paul, in which we can place the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles; so 
that the chronological objection to their genuineness is as little beyond confutation, as the 
philological and historical. Comp. G. Astro, Spec. Exeg. Histor. de alt. Pauli Captwitate, 
Tr. ad Rh. 1859. M. Rurret, la double Captivité de St. Paul d Rome, Paris, 1860. We may 
further compare the Special Introductions and Exegetical comments which follow, and the 
article “‘ Paulus” in Herzoa’s Real-Encyclopadie. 

[Among the more recent English expositors, ALrorp, Exricorr, ConyBEARE, Howson and 
Worpsworrn, maintain the ground of St. Paul’s release from his first imprisonment. V. At- 
rorD in loco for a thorough summary of the evidence. The argument for one imprisonment 
ia well stated by Davivson, Introd. to the N. T.—Tr.] 





§3. IMPORTANCE. 


The value of the Pastoral Epistles is beyond all doubt. They belong to the most precious 
memorials of the Apostolic time, which have come to our knowledge. They give us new aids 
toward aright judgment of the character of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and his rela- 
tion to his friends and co-laborers; toward the nearer knowledge of the earliest polity of 
the Christian church, and of the errors so soon arising within its pale. Thus they serve 
as invaluable material for billical biography and the oldest church history. They contain, 
besides, a choice collection of counsels and warnings for the teachers and guides of the church, 
which remain always important through all centuries, Criticism has said, that the directions 
of St. Paul to Timothy are too vague and insignificant to be worthy of him; but it has not 
given sufficient weight to the fact, that it was not so much the Apostle’s design to establish the 
legislation of the church, as to lay down in his writing the high principles and weighty rules, 
which should remain unforgotten by the shepherds of the flock. Caxvi is right in so far, 
when he writes of the Second Epistle to Timothy: “ In his duabus epistolis quasi in vind tabuld 
depictum habemus verum ecclesie regimen.” Undoubtedly we should go too far in our estimate 
of ‘these writings, if we considered them as a complete pastoral charge, or a full compendium 
of pastoral theology. They have neither that thorough order, nor that completeness, nor that 
‘universal application in all the rules here given, which would be demanded for such a pur- 
pose.* Much has exclusive reference to circumstances of person and place; much is likewise 
‘directed to the wants not only of the chief minister but of the community itself; as to which 
Catyin notices, that these Epistles do not bear exclusively the character of a confidential 
private writing. ‘Hane epistolam aliorum magisquam Timothei causa scriptum esse judico,” 
thus begins his exposition of the argument on the First Epistle to Timothy,—“‘ et mzhi assents- 
entur, qui diligenter omnia expenderint. Non equidem nego, quin ejus quoque docendi et 
monendi rationem Paulus habuerit, sed multa hic contineri dico, que supervacuum fuisset 
scribere, si cum solo Timotheo habuisset negotium.” But however this may be, the Pastoral 
Epistles certainly deserve to be the vade mecum of each present or future religious teacher, whe 
will find embodied here a rich treasure of doctrine and counsel, of comfort and encouragement 
Especially in days like ours, when so many questions in reference to church organization are 


“(rt should be moted here, as the true canon of criticism, that St. Paul does not give in these letters the forma, 
‘eonstitution, according to which the church is to be built; but he is writing of an already existing reality. The theory 
does not precede the fact; but ‘he fact precedes the theory, which explains it.—TR.” 


§ 4. THEOLOGICAL-HOMILETICAL TREATMENT. 7 
a aS ER Sieh a) Sea og ke sr 
asked with new energy, the weighty precepts of the Pastoral Letters deserve to be expounded 
with all earnestness, Where they hold before our eyes a speaking picture of the simplicity of 
the Apostolic age, they belong to the whole work of Protestantism against the usurpations 
of the Papal hierarchy, The heretics here opposed and unmasked are and remain in many 
regards the types of later false teachers; the warnings against ‘ oppositions of science, falsely 
so called,’ which were needful for Taansthny, are no less so in our day against so many, who 
have learned nothing an¢ and forgotten nothing. Here, too, as it. were in passing, there is given a 
strong witness to many a cardinal truth of the Gospel, so that these brief writings are rela- 
tively rich in loct classici for the doetrine of the inspiration of Scripture, the Divinity of Christ, 
the work of atonement, and the new birth ‘through the Holy Ghost, &e., as will be shown in 
various places and passages, That furthermore Christian ethics Suis ee manifold warnings 
against certain sins, and encouragements to certain Christian graces, is self-evident at the first 
glance. Thus the contents of the Pastoral Epistles justify the honorable place which they hold 
among the canonical writings of the New Testament, and prove themselves also the fruit of the 
Holy Ghost, who influenced the Apostle in no mechanical manner when he took his stylus in 
his hand, as if he were one of the actwarti and notarit of the Spirit; but inspired him so fully 
even in writing, that he was enabled clearly t to develop the Christian truth, to exhibit the 
Christian life in a living way, and to. give the. pastor and teacher” suggestions regarding its 
normal principles, worthy to the end of time of the earnest reflection of all ministers of 
the Gospel. We can thus with good conscience repeat, in reference to all three Epistles, the 
praise given by SrarKe: “ This Epistle is surely a rich treasure of truth, since in words, 
seemingly at first so simple, there lie such depths, that a preacher will only truly grasp them 
after much experience 0 their large spirit ‘and high 1 wisdom ; and will still find enough remain- 
ing always for his study,”—nay, , with good reason he adds, “that in this Epistle there is 
contained a true house-tablet for all estates of men.” Thus, too, the directin of the Saxon 
church canon was a just one: ‘‘that.a minister of the arth should most diligently read the 
Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus; and read again and often repeat, that he might learn 
how to maintain himself both in love and life, and how to rule his own household and himself.” 
Hurser: “The weighty question: mas dei ev oikp Sedu dvacrpepec3ae has here an answer, 
harmonious in spirit with what is expressed in all the other letters of Paul. Might the 
question never have been answered, and never be answered in any other spirit in the church!” 


§4, THEOLOGICAL-HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES, 


It is not necessary to our design to give a complete view of the literary history of these 
Epistles. A rich collection of writings on the general subject, or on particular chapters and 
verses, will be found among others, in Winer, Handbuch d. Theol. Literatur. I. p. 265; and in 
J. A. J. Weistnerr, in his Commentary, Konigsberg, 1851, p. 257. We shall name only those 
writings whose study and use is desirable for practical divines and pastors. Among the Re- 
formers Lurner must especially be named. Scholia et Sermones in Prim. Joh. Epist. atque 
 Annott. in Pauli Epist. (priorem ad Timoth. et Titum, edit. Bruns. Libeck, 1797. Then the 
Commentary of Catvin; that on both Epistles to Timothy, dedicated to Edward, Duke of 
Somerset; that on the Epistle to Titus, to his co-workers, Farr, and Viret, whose labor he 
had received and carried forward at Geneva in somewhat such manner as Titus the work of 
Paul at Crete. Also Metanontuon: Hnarratio Epistole prim. ad Timoth. et duorum Capitum 
secund@, Wittemberg, 1561. Among later authors, who have labored in the spirit of the 
Reformation, Benext must least of all be forgotten. His Gnomon contains precious material 
for the right understanding of the Pastoral Letters. Not to cite among the expositors those 
whose labor has become more or less antiquated from the present standpoint of science, we 
mention only the exegetical works which we wish to see especially in the hands of the clergy, 
who would prepare themselves by independent study for preaching or Bible instruction. Beside 
the Commentary of Wizsincrr already named, which appeared as the continuation of OLtsuaus- 
gn’s Commentary, and contains likewise the Epistles to the Philippians and Philemon, we ought 
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specially to mention the thorough exposition of the Pastoral Epistles, with particular reference 
‘o the authenticity, place and time of authorship, by Dr. 0. 8. Marrurzs, Greifswald, 1840, 
which has made the earlier works of PLarr, Maox, Hzypewrercn, and others quite superfluous 
Further, the brief exposition of the Epistles to Titus, Timothy, and Hebrews, by Dr. W.M. L: 
De Werte, 2d ed. 1847; but before all others the noble critical-exegetical treatise on the Epis« 
tles to Timothy and Titus, prepared by Dr. J. E. Hurner, 2d enlarged ed., Gotting., 1859, 
11th part of Mzyvmr’s Comment. on the N. T.* Among the writings which have appeared he- 
yond Germany, and which specially claim to be consulted in regard to St. Paul and these 
Epistles, we name Mr. J. Da Costa; Paulus, eene Schriftbeschonwing. 2 Th. Leyden, 1846-47, 
Dr. . E. Vivxe: De Zend brieven van den Ap. Paulus aan Timoth. Titus en Phibemon, met 
oppelderende en toe passelyke Aammerkingen. Utrecht, 1859. Ap. Monon; St. Paul, cing discours. 
Paris, 1851. Conysrarn anp Howson: Life and Letters of St. Paul. London, 1850-53. 2 parts, 
in 4to; admirable both in form and contents [republished by C. Scribner, New York]. From 
the Danish there has appeared in a translation (Jena, 1846), an excellent work of Dr. C. E. 
Scnaritine. The latest essays on these Epistles, both for their exposition and their relation te 
Biblical Criticism and the Canon. Among English introductory works which have been de- 
voted to the Pastoral Epistles, we must specially name 7h. H. Horne, an Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 8d ed., revised by S. T. Treezttus. Lond., 1862, pp. 
547-560. Finally may be compared the latest writers on the Apostolic age: NeanpEr, SomAFr, 
Tuierson, Lanex, and others. Wrsretrr, Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalters, Gottingen, 1848; 
although he admits no second imprisonment of Paul at Rome. Lronter: Das apost. und 
nach-apost. Zeitalter. 2d Aufl. 1857. Wenamealso, J. Diepricn: Die Briefe St. Pauli an Timo- 
theus, Titus, Philemon und der Brief an die Hebréer, Kure erklart fir heiisbegierige aufmerk- 
same Bibelleser ; but especially copious, and rich in learning, the work of Dr. C. W. Orro (which 
appeared after the preparation of this part of our Bible work); The Historical Relations of the 
Pastoral Epistles anew Examined, Leipzig, 1860; with which should be compared also a thorough 
recension by WEtssx in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1861. III. In a peculiar way the genuineness of 
the Epistles has been defended by Prof. MArcxsr in a short but interesting essay on the position 
of the Pastoral Letters in the life of St. Paul, although he allows only one imprisonment. 
Meiningen, 1861. The Commentary of Hutuer furnishes powerful weapons for the strife 
against the bypercritical views of the Tiibingen school. As to exegetical or practical aids for 
the study and use of particular parts of the Pastoral Epistles, we shall speak in the proper place. 
[It is unnecessary, in adding the more important English works connected with these 
Epistles, to give more than a passing notice of older expositors, as Hammonp, Wuirsy, Bene 
son, Macxnicut, Newoomg, and Bioomrietp in his Greek Testament. They are learned and 
judicious; but at this day of less worth, as they do not fully meet the more diflicult ques- 
tions since raised as to the genuineness of these Epistles; and the later historic criticism has 
thrown new light on some special topics, e.g. the early heresies, and the order of deaconess. 
The Hore Pauline of Parzy, however, deserves to be always remembered, as one of the earliest 
‘and most ingenious essays in that comparative history of the Acts and the Epistles, which has 
ince been so largely explored. The more recent exegetical works have added much to our 
knowledge of this part of the New Testament. Among them, that of Conysrare and How- 
son: Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 7th American ed. 1866, is the richest contribution to the 
history and literature of the Apostle’s age. Atrorp has given a thorough criticism of the 
Pastoral Epistles, in his Greek Test. with Notes. See especially his Prolegomenca for a discussion 
of the evidences of their genuineness. Cur. Worpswortu: Greek Test. with Introd. and Notes, 
London, 1866, is of chief value for his large citations from Patristic history and theology in 
regard tothe Pauline time. Exticorr: Comment. Epp. to Tim., is worthy of careful study. 
BDavipson: Introd. N. T., is the ablest English writer who has defended the theory of one im- 
prisonment, In addition to these, much valuable matter concerning the life of St. Paul may be 
found in Larpner: Hist. Apost. and Hoang. Smita: Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. 
Tare: Continuous History of St. Paul. Lewin: St. Paul.—Tr.] 


* [It is to be hoped that the admirable Commentary of Meyer, as yet the best in any language for critical ability 
3!] before long be translated for the use of English and Amcrican readers.—TR." 
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$1. 


Trvorny, to whom two of the Pastoral Epistles are addressed, was from Lycaonia, o# 
‘sccording to some, from Lystra (Acts xvi. 1), according to others, from Derbe (Acts xx. 4). 
The son of a Jewish mother, Eunice, and a Greek father, he had from the former, as also from 
‘his grandmother, Lois, a devout training and instruction in the Old Testament Scriptures 
2 Tim. i. 5; iii. 14, 15). That he was a relative of St. Paul (Origen) is as unproved, as the 
supposition (Starke) that his father belonged to the ceBopuevor, the proselytes of the gate. In 
this family the Word of the Lord (Matt. x. 84—86) was truth; for while the father remained an 
unbeliever, the mother and son were already converts to Christianity before the second mis- 
‘sionary journey of Paul, who became acquainted with them at Lystra. The Apostle found the 
youthful Timothy ready and willing to accompany him on his farther journey, as he had a good 
report with the brethren (Acts xvi. 1, 2). From the fact that the Apostle calls him his son 
(réxvov, 1 Cor. iv. 17), we may justly infer, that he had received the Gospel through the preach- 
ing of Paul, at his first sojourn in Lystra (Acts xiv. 6, 7). Out of consideration for the Jews 
he circumcised him, as his father was a Greek, and then took him into the chosen companion- 
ship of his confidential friends and followers (Acts xix. 22). He journeys with the Apostle over 
Troas to Philippi, Thessalonica, and Berea, where he first remains, to follow Paul later to 
‘Athens (Acts xvii. 14, 15). Not long after he was sent by the Apostle to Thessalonica, to 
strengthen and comfort that young community (1 Thess. iii. 1-5), and to join Paul again in 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 6). Where Timothy had lived in the time between the 
second and third missionary journey of Paul, the history does not tell us, but we find him again 
on the third missionary journey at Ephesus by the side of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
(Acts xix. 22), from whence he entrusts to him a message to Macedonia and Achaia (1 Cor. iv. 
17; xvi. 10, 11). When Paul wrote his second letter from Macedonia to the Corinthians, 
‘Timothy was by him (2 Cor. i. 1), and accompanied him soon after on a journey to Corinth, 
from whence also his greeting was borne to the community at Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). On the 
Apostle’s return through Macedonia, he sent Timothy, among others, beforehand to Troas 
(Acts xx. 4). Still later we meet him again at Rome; at the time of the Apostle’s first i npria- 
onment, in his close neighborhood (v. the beginning of the Epistles to Colossians, Philiy pians, 
and Philemon). From thence Paul was minded to send him as soon as possible to Philippi, te 
learn the condition of the community there (Phil. ii. 19), of which design, however, it does not 
appear later that there was an actual fulfilment. As we infer from our Epistle, the Apostle, 
ofter his release from his first captivity, had left him behind in Ephesus on a journey to Mace- 
donia (1 Tim. i. 3), and hoped soon to meet him there again (1 Tim. iii. 18). Probably on this 
eccasion (not at the outset of the journey, Acts xvi.) he was consecrated by sclemn laying on 
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of hands to the work of the ministry (1 Tim. i. 18; iv. 14), so that the tradition is mainly righi 
which makes him the first Bishop of the Church at Ephesus, although we do not explain thia 
title in the later hierarchical sense. Probably he had labored there for some time, until 
an urgent letter of Paul, during his second imprisonment, called him very speedily to Rome 
(2 Tim. iv. 21). When and where he was cast into prison, from which he was again released 
according to Heb. xiii. 28, can only be inferred by conjecture. Tradition says, that he suffered 
inartyrdom under the Emperor Domitian (81-96 a.p. NicEpnor. iii. 11); but according te 
Baronivs, it was under Trajan, a.p. 109. Of his personal Christian character, all which we 
know with certainty or can fairly infer, gives the most favorable witness; and it is wholly 
without ground that any have questioned this from the admonitions which the aged Apostle 
thought needful in view of his youth. In the fullest sense of the word he deserves the honor- 
able name “man of God,” which the Apostle gives him (1 Tim. vi. 11), and he must stand still 
higher in our eyes, if we look more closely at the difficult circumstances with which he had 
more and more to contend at Ephesus. His connection with Paul, so far as we learn from 
history, is from the outset unbroken, intimate, inexhaustibly happy for himself, yet for the 
Apostle also a source of refreshing and comfort in his trials. Not only does he appear in thia 
equal to the other co-workers and friends of Paul, but it is recorded that he surpassed them al. 
(Phil. ii. 20); which doubtless was partly due to the admirable training given by his mother. 
Niemeyer, in his Characteristics of the Bible, I. p. 442, says truly in his praise: ‘‘ The Apostolie 
shistory tells us how closély he always walked in the counsels of his teacher, how diligent to 
spread the gospel, how he renounced all, even harmless comfort, that he might not throw the 
least stumbling-block in the way of Christianity (1 Tim. v. 23). That noble feeling, that heart 
wholly given to God and Christ, binds him so fast to Paul, that he cannot speak of him save in 
the tenderest language; that he calls him his dear, upright son, and commends him with such 
warmth to the love of other communions. Hallowed indeed to us—hallowed peculiarly to all 
the teachers of religion, be the remembrance of the noble man, the earliest emulator of the 
great Apostle.” The article on Timothy, by A. Kéurer, in Hurzoe’s Real-Encyklopadie, XVI. 
pp. 167-172, deserves here to be compared; and not less that by T. Ranxe in Pirer’s Hvangel. 
Kalender, 1850, pp. 70-74; as well as the Biblische Wérterbuch fir das Ohrisliche Volk. 
Stuttgart, 1857 in voce. 


§2. TIME, PLACE, AND DESIGN OF THE COMPOSITION, 


From the Epistle itself we can infer only, what follows, as to the time when the Apostle first 
wrote to Timothy. According to Chap, i. 8, the Apostle was, when he wrote this letter, on the 
road from Ephesus to Macedonia; while he had left Timothy at the first-named place, and then 
was minded (chap. iii. 14) to return as soon as he could, although he thought a delay quite pos- 
sible. We can almost definitely assume, that nothing is said in the Acts of this stay of the 
Apostle at Ephesus, For the first time he remains there only a very short season (Acts xviii. 
19); the second time he had resided there indeed from two to three years, yet it is clear from 
various circumstances, that this journey from Ephesus to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1) cannot be the 
same the Apostle speaks of (1 Tim.i. 8), On this occasion Timothy is not left behind as Bishop 
of the Church at Ephesus; he has rather, according to ‘Acts xx. 8, accompanied the Apostle, 
already three months later, on his further journey, Besides, Panl was not intending (Acta 
xx. 1) so soon to return to Ephesus as had been his design according to 1 Tim, iii, 14; on the 
contrary, he was on the way to Jerusalem; he did not remain at this time at Ephesus, nay, he 
expresses his foreboding that the elders of that community will see his face no more (Acts xx. 
16, 25). We are hence compelled to infer another journey of Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
and can fix it only after his release from his first imprisonment at Rome.* From the want of 
sufficiently sure historic data, we must be content with a certain measure of probability as te 
the question, how long after the reiease this letter was written. If we now suppose, that the 


% Marcrer, a. a. 0; p. 6, attempts to justify, but only by a forced method, his view that we are here to understand 
the journey, Acts xviii. 21, to Jerusalem. He explains, solely on internal grounds, the words, B. 31, eis MaxeSoviav, as 


spurious, The complete impossibility of supposing this one of the journeys, of which we are told in the Acts, is wel! 
shown by Rurrer., 
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Apostle was early informed of the appearance and growth of erroneous teachers in Asia Mine 
and Ephesus at that time, then the probability is unavoidable, that very soon after his release 
from his chains he hastened thither, and from thence, after leaving Timothy, journeyed tc 
Macedonia and Greece. If now we suppose (WrgsetERr) that the first imprisonment of Paul 
at Rome was during the yeats 61-63, then we are induced to place the composition of this 
letter at the end of the year 63, or the beginning of 64. The contents of the letter have 
nothing to prevent our supposing this comparatively early date. 

Where Paul was at the writing of this first Epistle, cannot be precisely known. The desig- 
nation of Athens as the place of composition in the verss. Copt. et Erp. lacks every historic 
ground; and it is equally so with the old subscription found in many manuscripts, as well as 
the Peschito, which gives Phrygia Pacatiana. This last supposition points to a later time, 
since before the age of Oonstantine the Great, there is no mention of Phrygia Pacatiana. If we 
might suppose that the first Epistle to Timothy was composed shortly after that to Titus, we 
might perhaps have thought of Nicopolis; but the internal probabilities lead us to give to 
this first letter to Timothy the priority among the Pastoral Epistles. Another hypothesis, 
that the letter was sent from Laodicea, would hardly have been received, had not some con- 
founded it, groundlessly, with the éemorody é« Aaodikeias, to which Col. iv. 16 alludes (THxEo- 
PHYLAOT). From the obscurity which hangs over this less important question, it is best to be 
content with the general suggestion, that the letter was probably composed in Macedonia, at 
least in its neighborhood. ‘The hypothesis that the letter was written in the prison at Cezarea, 
and contained a charge to Timothy for Macedonia, is tuo forced to deserve a more precise 
refutation.” (Dre Werte). 

The occasion and purport of this writing are clear enough from the contents. What the 
Apostle at his earlier departure from Ephesus (Acts xx. 29) had feared, he had only too soon 
realized.* Heretical teachers had arisen (chap. i. 4); and Timothy, still comparatively young, 
needed much this counsel and guidance for his action in such a case. We prefer to show 
later the proper character of these erroneous teachers, and to answer better, in our exposition 
of the letter itself, the juestion in what relation they stand to other like phenomena in the 
apostolic time, since we van then consider together their various features. Enough, that in 
their doctrine there were see the dvtiSécers THs Wevdavipou yvooews: (1 Tim. vi. 20), whose 
seeds already showeu themselves in the days of Paul; and the Apostle considered the con- 
tradiction between their doctrine and practice on the one side, and his gospel on the other, 
as wholly irreconcilable. With so much greater eagerness he turns his eye toward Timothy, 
because he recalls his youth (chap. iv. 12). He must be warned partly against deviations 
in conduct, partly against despondency; and as his position in the church was by no means 
equal to that of the Apostle, he needed a public testimony to the agreement of his teaching 
with that of Paul. To this end, then, the Epistle was written, although his own position and 
that of the church was also kept in view. WikrszLer says somewhat too strongly: ‘The whole 
composition of the letter presupposes a slight practice and experience of Timothy in the rule 
of the affairs of a Christian community.” However, he was not as yet self-poised and spirit- 
ually ripe, and thus he was not only counselled here to hold fast to the confession and profes- 
sion of the truth, but he was enlightened as to the weighty matters regarding the direction and 
guidance of the church. No further design for later times, undoubtedly, passed consciously: 
through the mind of the Apostle; but he who believes that the Spirit of Truth guided hig 
writing, and cared for the wants of the church in the coming ages also, will tind here expressed 
not indeed the fixed forms, in which church polity and the organization of the Christian coi- 
munity must move from century to century in all lands, yet their great, unchangeable ground- 
laws. Thus Lurasr is right, when he says in his preface: “St. Paul writes this Epistle as a 
model for all Bishops, what they shall teach, and how they shall rule the Chnstian Church in 
all circuirstances, so that they need not guide Christian men by their own human darkness.” 


* The supposition of Dr. Orro, that the first Epistle to Timothy was written on account of the Corinthian troubles, i 
by no méans fayored by a deeper study of the Epistles to the Corinthians compared with the character of the heretical 
teachers here described. 
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$3. CONTENTS AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPISTLE. 


For the purpose of a general view of the contents of this Epistle, it will be useful to give; 
here its chief divisions, although their mutual connections can be better explained by the 
exposition itself. After the apostolic greeting, Paul at once (chap. i, 8) recalls the exhortation 
which he had left to Timothy, and gives a short account of the erroneous teachers whom 
be must above all oppose (v. 4). In relation to those who deceitfully present themselves as 
teachers of the law he now brings to view the true meaning of the law (vv, 5-10) in regard 
to which he expresses his personal gratitude for the mercy which had befallen him in his owm 
conversion and calling to the service of the Gospel (vv. 11-17). Here he returns to his starting, 
point (v. 8), and counsels Timothy to fight the good fight of faith as a soldier, while he recalls 
for his warning the sad example of two well-known heretics (vv. 19, 20). In the following 
verses he counsels the diligent use of public prayers, whilst he supports his counsel by many. 
motives (chap. ii. 1-7), and then in particular shows, how both men and women should conduct 
themselves in this and in the social assemblies of the church (vv. 8-15). This opens the way, 
(chap. iii.) for his special discourse on the appointment of bishops of the church (vv. 1-13) 
He shows what wants Timothy must particularly consider (vv. 1-8) in the selection of bishops 
and (vv. 9-13) of deacons; as to which he remarks that he expects soon to visit him, but 
writes this beforehand, that Timothy may know how he is to act in the church of God (vv. 14, 15). 
Here follows a passage on the great mystery of godliness (v. 16), which better agrees with the 
connections of the fourth chapter, and leads the Apostle to show in its true light the truth 
preached by him, in contrast to the errors he opposes (chap. iv. 1-5), The Apostle refers to 
the prophets, who predicted the times of apostasy, in which dangerous errors should go hand 
in hand with immoral precepts; but again he passes on (vv. 6-16) in a tone of paternal anxiety, 
to give Timothy various admonitions as to the exercise of his official duty. In the fifth chapter 
he proceeds to write rules of conduct for different classes in the Christian body. Sometimes 
more briefly, sometimes more fully, Paul points out here, how he should act toward the old 
and the young (vv. 1, 2), toward widows in regard to their support by the community (vv. 3-8) ; 
further, what rules he should adopt in his choice of deaconesses, and what should be hig 
counsel as to the young widows (vv. 9-16). In regard to the elders he gives many observa- 
tions, partly how the church (vv. 17, 18), partly how Timothy himself must act in various con- 
ditions and circumstances (vv. 19-22); in which he offers a wholesome rule for his own health 
(v. 28), and he adds a general counsel, rich in the knowledge of human nature (vv. 24, 25), 
which shall make him cautious in judgment of others. In the last chap'er his advice is directed 
partly to the church, in reference to different classes. He informs servants how they must 
conduct themselves toward unbelieving as well as believing masters (vv. 1, 2), while immedi- 
ately after follows a strong rebuke to those who, from impure motives, preach another doctrine 
than that of the Apostle (vv. 8-5). In view of their insatiable covetousness, the Apostle shows 
the indivisible connection of godliness and contentment, and warns against the love of money, 
which is not only for the individual, but the church, tlie root of many evils (vv. 6-10). In oppo- 
sition to this bad state of things, Timothy must remain true to his high calling (vv. 11-16) 
and fight the good fight of faith, remembering his own good confession, and that of his suffering 
Saviour, as well as his hope of the glorious appearing of Christ. Here, perhaps, the Epistle 
would fitly close; yet the thought of the richer members of the community draws out a 
special warning from the Apostle’s heart (vv. 17, 18), whilst his love of Timothy compels 
him onee more to gather all his counsels in a strong, closing exhortation, which he then sealg 
with his benediction (vv. 19-21). 

From this summary sketch, it appears that there is to be found here no systematic order 
of thought, as, ¢. g. in the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, but a free, natural outpouring 
of the Apostle’s heart. It is impossible to show any organic connection, but rather the varied 
counsels of this letter remind us of pearls of varied color and size, yet strung on one threac. 
The spirit remains one and the same in all these exhortations, so that the remark of our old 
Brarke is just: “The style is plain, simple, and artless, yet pointed and impressive, as a father 
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is wont to write to his son, caring more for the quality of the things than the nicety of the 
words, Yet there shines everywhere a lofty spirit and a great truth, which a teacher, the 
oftener he rightly reads and reflects on, discovers more and more.” 





§4, LITERATURE. 


Beside the authors already named in the first General Introduction, we may compare Wit 
sus: de vitd Timothei breviarium, in the Miscellanea Sacra, Il. Herborn, 1712, 2d ed. p. 557 
et seg. T. A. Wuesonewer: The First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, newly translated and 
expounded, 1810. G. E. Lxo: Epist. prim. ad Timoth. Grace cum comment. perpetuo, 1837, 
J. BERRIMAN: Seds édavep. év capki, or, Critic. Dissertat. on 1 Tim. iii. 16. London, 1741. 
J. G. Burxuarpr: Dissert. Theol. Inaug. de loco1 Tim. iii. 16. Lips., 1786. The Treatise 
on this Epistle, in the New Testament by O. v. Gzruaon. Dr. H. L. Hevsyrr: Practical Hxpo- 
sition of the New Test.,4 vols. Potsdam, 1859, containing both Epistles to Timothy; and others. 
[In addition to the English expository works named in the General Introduction, we may 
refer to a few which should be consulted in regard to the special topics of the first Epistle, 
The history of the heresies in St. Paul’s time is handled with much ingenuity by Sranuzy: 
Comm. on Ep. Corinth., whose theory, however partial as to the Gnostic traces in other parts 
of the New Testament, has strong confirmation in the Pastoral Epistles. We should name 
especially also Sonarr’s Apostol. Church, B. IV. ch. 38. This work, although of German 
authorship, stands foremost in learning and ability among all which have been written in 
our own language. Burton: Lectures, has given much light on the Jewish origin of these 
heresies. See also, for some striking observations, the late commentary of T. L. Daviss: 
Epp. to Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon. London, 1866. In regard to the primitive rule 
of deaconess, v. Howson: Deaconesses, London, 1862, and the admirable volume of J. M. Lup- 
Low: Woman’s Work in the Church, London, 1866. The vexed question of Episcopacy and 
Presbytery, as connected with these Epistles, has employed many writers in the English 
Church; but as they are of more ecclesiastical than exegetical value, they are not here 
mentioned.—Tr.] 
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THE 


FIRST: EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


TIMOTHY. 





I, 


Superscription, and wish for Blessing. 


Cu. I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]* by [according to] the com. 
mandment* of God our Saviour,® and Lord Jesus Christ,‘ which is our hope; 

2 Unto Timothy, my own son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, from God 
our * Father and Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] ° our Lord. 


® [Latin ; Incipit ad Timotheum prima. English Version: The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to Timothy ; which 
is a translation of the title in the Recepta. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Xprorod "Incod, instead of "Inc. Xpicr., the reading of the Recepfa, and of Lachmann also. 


Sinaiticus has Xpucr. *"Ino.—E. H.] 
Ver. 1.—[kar’ émurayjv. 
&c.; cf. 2 Tim. i. 1. 


3 Ver. 1.—[@cod gwripos nu@v; the order of these words varies much in the later MSS. 


Huther.—E. H.] 


The 


So all the authorities. The Sinaiticus has xaz’ érayyeAiav = according to the promise, 
But the true reading, doubtless, is the received.—E. 


See Tischendorf; se 


4 Ver. 1.—Received text: Lord Jesus Christ. [Omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf; found in the Sinaiticus. 
{In the Minuscules, «ai is left out, or placed sometimes before gwripos, according to Huther.—E. H.) 


6 Ver. 2.—[nuayv ; in the Recepta, but to be omitted ; is omitted by our author in his text.—E. H.] 
6 Ver. 2.—[Xpicrovd *Iycod; so Lachmann and Tischendorf, suppor 
J 


cus the same.—E. H. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Paul. See, in reference to his person, 
the statements of the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
preceding Pauline Epistle.—By the command- 
ment, xar’ érerayhv. The Apostle begins his work 
thus, because he would enforce his ipostolic author- 
ity against heretical teachers, The same expression 
occurs in Titus i. 8, and refers to the Divine commis- 
sion of the Apostle, the foundation of which was 
%éAnua Sod, to which he alludes in other places, as 
2 Tim. i. 1 (comp. Gal. i. 1), We do not, however, 
discover in this an undesigned expression of his con- 
fglence in the Divine origin and character of his 
apostleship (Matthies), We believe, rather, that the 
Apostle uses this word designedly, in order to give 
to his admonitions their due authority.—God our 
Saviour, cwrijpos fuav (comp. Jude, 28; Luke i, 
47). The representation of God the Father as Sa- 
riour is peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles; while in 


ed by the weightiest authorities. The Sinaitie 


the other Pauline Epistles, the name is usually given 
to Christ. It is obvious that this name is applied to 
the Father, in view of that which He has done, 
through Christ, for the salvation of mankind.—Our 
hope. One of those rich expressions which lose 
their power and beauty in any paraphrase (comp. 
John xi. 25; Col. i. 27; Eph, ii, 14, and similar 
passages), The canception is as little exhausted, 
whether we consider Christ exclusively as the foun- 
dation, or exclusively as the object of hope; rather, 
both conceptions are to be so blended, that we shall 
see in Christ the living centre of the Christian hope. 
“ In eo solo residet tota salutis nostre materia ;” 
Calvin, It is Christ, in and through whom alone our 
hope in the Divine cwrnpfa is realized, 

Ver. 2. Own son in the faith, yrnolw réxvy, 
not Kare odpxa, but év miores; which last word 
must not be joined with yale, but with réxvy, 
and denotes the sphere in which the relationship has 
grown between Paul and Timothy (comp. 1 Cor. iv 
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14-17; Gal. iv. 19). Titus, in chap. i. 4, is greeted 
with the same name of honor, kat& kowhy wlo- 
tw. The Apostle feels inwardly moved to give 
such prominence to the bond which unites him.in 
Timothy; and from this spring of inner love now 
bursts his noble intercessory prayer. [The English 
Version reads, “in the faith;” but it is better ‘in 
faith,’ So Conybeare, and others. Alford and 
Wordsworth, however, retain the former reading.— 
W.]—Grace, mercy, and peace. A new charac- 
‘eristic of the Pastoral Epistles, that mercy is named 
in the salutation, while elsewhere St. Paul is wont to 
entreat only grace and peace for his readers (com- 
pare, however, Gal. vi. 16; Jude 2), 
sible that a writer of fiction would have allowed such 
slight deviations ; he would rather have been careful 
to copy, as literally as possible, the» Apostle’s usual 
form of salutation, This difference gives us an in- 
ternal proof, in its degree, of the genuineness of the 
Epistle. The chief motive by which the Apostle felt 
himself compelled, from the fulness of his heart, to 


join this third word to the other two, was doubtless: 


his own personal feeling. As his life drew nearer 
its close, and he felt more deeply his weakness, his 
coming end, the ZAcos was the foundation of his 


hope; and for Timothy, too, with grace and peace, 
“ Misericordia dicit 


it was the one thing needful, 
gratiam quasi teneriorem erga miserabiles, et hujus 
misericordie divine experientia affert habilitatem. ad. 
ministerium evangelicum,” vers. 18, 16; Bengel. 
We may call grace the highest good for the guilty, 
mercy for the suffering, and peace for the struggling 
disciple of the Lord. In its harmony, this ravish- 
ing threefold chord expresses! all the: spiritual. gifts 
which the Christian should ask for himself and his 
brethren.—Christ Jesus. Here, as very frequently 
in the Epistles to Timothy, the official name, The 
Christ, in which the Messianic promises are fulfilled, 
is placed before the name of the historic person, 
Jesus. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As it was not necessary for Timothy to be 
assured of the apostolic authority of Paul, since he 
had not the least doubt of it, it becomes more evi- 
dent here that the Apostle attaches to it a high sig- 
nificance, when it is named even in the beginning of 
this letter. We often hear the superficial notion 
advanced, that the Apostles, as the first witnesses of 
the personal appearing of Christ, had some advan- 
tage over later teachers, but that there is, after all, 
no essential inequality. If this were true, the Pas- 
toral Epistles would have, in many respects, an en- 
tirely different character, We hear in them not 
merely an elder teacher addressing his younger 
brethren in office, not merely a spiritual father ad- 
dressing his son, but an Apostle giving exhortations 
to his youthful fellow-laborers, in, a tone which ad- 
mits no contradiction, and expects nothing but obe- 
dience for Christ’s sake in all he prescribes and 
ordains (comp. 2 Cor, vii. 15, 16). If we once 
admit that the spirit of truth was given to each one 
(xpos 7d ouudépov, 1 Cor. xii, 7), it lies in the very 
natare of the case, that with the munus apostolicum 
gud ttle, charismata were joined, which other teach- 
cra of tae caurck could not enjoy, or, at least, to the 
suine degree. The Lord, who has appointed some 
apesties, and some evangelists (Eph. iv. 11, 12), has 





It is not pos-, 
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by no means made the latter equal to the former, 
This misconception of the principle of authority 
begets the most unchecked wilfulness and private 
opinion, and brings us not to the feet of the Apos 
tle, but under the sceptre of every writer who may 
place himself and his word above that of St. Paul, 
The recognition of the apostolic authority is the best 
palladium against the threefold enemy which assaila 
the evangelical church in our day—Mysticism, Ra 
tionalism, and Romanism; comp. P...JaLaGuyEr, 
Inspiration du Nouveau, Testam., Paris, 1851; espe 
cially p. 51-89. 

2. The recognition of Jesus Christ as our hope 
involves, if it have any significance whatever, the 
recognition of His real divinity. If the Lord be 
nothing more than a mere man, as many modern 
theologians represent, then we are not free to call 
Him our hope, without narrowing greatly our con- 
ception of its meaning. The Scriptures pronounce 
a fearful judgment upon all who trust in an arm 
of flesh; comp. Jer. xvii. 5, 6; Ps. cxviii. 8, 93 
exlvi.. 3, 

3. The apostolic benediction, ‘Grace, mercy, 
and peace,” illustrates the character of the gospel, 
as essentially different not only from the law, but 
from every merely human and philosophic system of 
religion. All grace, mercy, and peace which God 
can bestow, come to us only through and in com- 
munion. with His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ; comp. 
John xiv. 6, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The significance of Paul’s title, the Apostle of 
the Lord.—Paul the Apostle, for all ages and centn- 
ries.—The calling of Paul to the apostolic office a 
good to all Christendom.—The nature, foundation, 
and value of the apostolic authority.—God the Sa- 
viour of all men, but especially of those that. believe. 
(1 Tim. iv. 10),—Christ the Lord of the Church— 
Christ our hope: (1.) What does this name involve ? 
(2.) What does it demand ?—Christ (1.) can be our 
hope, for He is the true God; (2.) will be our hope,’ 
for He is the Mediator between God and man; (38.) 
must be our hope, for there is salvation in no other, 
—The communion of saints.—The strong tie that: 
unites together spiritual fathers and their children.— 
The high value of the gospel blessings.—The grace, 
the merey, and the peace of God, in their relation to 
the faith, the love, and the hope of the Christian.— 
Jesus Christ the source whence all spiritual blessings 
flow to us—What must the Christian ask first and 
chiefly for his brethren ? 

Osi4nDER: If Paul be a messenger of God, we 
cught to regard his writings as nothing else than 
the infallible word of God (Luke x. 16).—No man 
ought to preach without a due calling in the church: 
(Heb. v. 4).—Anton: The majesty of God can only 
be constantly and lovingly manifest in the face of 
Jesus Christ. If Christ be our hope, then we cer- 
tainly must not rest our hope on the gaints, or on 
our own merit, but recognize Christ as the orly Rex 
deemer.—The office and work of the preacher are 
means by which spiritual sons and daughters are born ' 
to God (Philem. 10).—Lanen’s Opus bibl.: Every 
believing reader of this benediction should put hims: 
self in the place of Timothy, and make it his own, 
since he knows and honors God as his Father, and 
Christ as his Lord, 


CHAPTER I, 3-11. : M4 
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Ueccasion for the writing of this Epistle—Preliminary description and condemnation 
of the heretical teachers who had appeared at Ephesus, who misunderstood 
equally the nature both of the Law and of the Gospel. 


Cu. I, 3-11. 

As* I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia, 
that thou mightest charge some that they teach no other doctrine, Neither give 
heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister questions [questionings], 
rather than godly edifying [the dispensation of God]* which is in faith: so do. 
Now the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned: From which some having swerved have 
turned aside unto vain jangling; Desiring to be teachers of the law; under 
standing [considering] neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. But we 
know that the law és good, if a man use* it lawfully; Knowing this, that the 
law is not made [set forth = posita] for a righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for the unholy and profane, for 
murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers,‘ for man-slayers, For whore- 
mongers, for them that defile themselves with mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, 
for perjured persons, and if there be any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine: According to the glorious gospel [the gospel of glory] of the blessed 
God, which was committed to my trust [which I have been entrusted with]. 
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1 Ver, 3.—[No apodosis to xa@5s. Lachmann brackets vers. 5-17; but this scarcely meets the case. Perhapa we 
So likewise Conybeare and Howe 


had better spply, with our author, at the end of ver. 4, so now also I exhort thee. 


son.— E. H. 


2 Ver. 4.—Dispensation (Huushaltung), according to the reading otxovopiay, instead of the oixodopiay of the Recepta, 


which has scarcely any critical confirmation at all. 


The reading oixovoyiay is supported by such weighty authorities 


(mow also by the Sinaiticus), that its accuracy cannot be doubted. Matthai says: ‘“oixovouiar, ita omnes omnino met, 


ae tt quidem, qui scholia habent, etiam in scholiis uti quoque interpreles editi. 


oikodopiay nihil nist error est typothe= 


tarum Erasmi, § cum v confuso nist Erasmus deliberate ita correxerit ad latinum: xdificationem ;”’ Huther. 


8 Ver. 8.—[Lachmann, on the authority of A., reads xpijonror; the rest have xpyrae. 


E, H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Besought. For the occasion and object 
of this exhortation, see the Introduction, Timothy 
must remain at Ephesus, mpoouetva: (the same word 
occurs in Acts xviii. 18), in order, by his presence, 
to oppose the evil which was becoming apparent 
there. The simplest explanation of this somewhat 
singular phrase, is, that Paul had already, at Ephe- 
gus, given this injunction to Timothy, and had then 
left him in order to set out on his journey to Mace- 
donia. According to Chrysostom, the form in which 
this admonition is couched isa proof of the friend- 
ly spirit of the Apostle towards Timothy: “‘ ov 
yao eumev: emérata, ovdt éxérevoa, odd waphvera, 
&AAG TL; maperdrcod oc.”—Some. In.other places, 
also, the Apostle speaks, without any personal desig- 
nation, of those whom he calls upon Timothy to 
oppose (vers. 6, 19; chap. iv. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 18). 
Timothy knew them from his own experience, and 
needed, therefore, no more exact advice. He was to 
eharge them, not at onde publicly (Matthies), yet. in 
an earnest and emphatic way, to teach no other doc- 
trine than that which the Apostle had before deliv- 
ered, ‘Erepodidackarety (comp. chap. vi. 3; Tit. i. 
13), The word. indicates the strange elements that 
may mingle with the teaching of the gospel, and 
easily assume a character hostile to it. The same 
warning Paul had already given, in another form, to 


So also the Sinaiticus.— 


4 Ver. 9.—[watpodwats, untpodvars. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinaiticus, instead of sazpa., wyrpa.—E. H.} 


the elders of the church (Acts xx. 29). The pure’ 
doctrine, in which men must. steadfastly abide, is: 
naturally, in his thought, identical with his gospel 
(2 Tim, ii. 8). 

Ver, 4, Fables and endless genealogies: 
(comp. Tit, i. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. 
iii, 9). It is difficult to know with certainty what 
pogo. and yeveaAoyla: are here specially meant. 
From all that we gather, however, in this Epistle, it 
is most probable that reference is made to fables of 
Jewish form and origin, which were endlessly spun 
out, and had called forth much dispute in the 
church. ‘“ Although there were many fables among 
the heathen, yet the Apostle has in special view the 
Jewish traditiones ; for it was asserted that Moseg 
had not written down all the mysteries revealed by 
God, but had given much orally to the elders, by 
whom. they were handed down as a traditional law, 
or Kabbala, although these Jewish notions were 
mostly of their own invention, and in part, too, 
drawn from heathen philosophy;” Starke. The 
genealogical records here mentioned appear also te 
have been mainly of Jewish origin, and, as we know, 
were held in high repute, and gave occasion for 
many useless and. curious questions; although we 
need not entirely exclude a reference to the doctrine 
of Emanation, taught by the heretical schools. The 
Cnthoes are nothing but the foolish questions (Tit, 
ili, 9), which lead to strife and discord, This love 
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of fables and genealogies is held by the Apostle in 
such great aversion, because it furnished such mate- 
rial for dispute, rather than for a right knowledge 
of the essential way of redemption (oixovopia). 
“MGAAov, non semper comparationis sed sep.us cor- 
rectionis et oppositionis nota est (comp, 2 Tim. i. 

;” Glassius. Most commentators agree that the 
clause which begins the third verse should be under- 
stood to close at the end of the fourth verse, with 
en obtw rad viv maparadA@, which certainly might be 
most fitly inserted in this place. Otherwise it must 
be supposed that the Apostle, after a long digression 
(vers. 5-7), takes up again, at ver. 18, the thread of 
the broken exhortation; ver. 5 or ver. 12 forms no 
perfect conclusion. 

Ver. 5. The end of the commandment. It 
is a question, whether reference is made to the com- 
mand given by Paul, in ver. 3, to Timothy, or, in a 
wider sense, to the Divine commandment in general, 
which Timothy is to impress upon his hearers. The 
latter is the more probable, since the Apostle begins 
forthwith to oppose a false view of the Mosaic law. 
“TlapayyeAla, practical teaching as the chief ele- 
ment of the didacKadrla dyialvovoa; a contract to the 
pdso;” De Wette.x—End; Luther: The sum, as 
this word designates that to which we are chiefly to 
look, and toward which we are to strive. ‘‘ The 
ultimate aim of all the admonitions of the Christian 
preacher should be practical—to call out a true 
love;” Olshausen. Even to Timothy, Paul writes 
very little of the mysteries of Christianity, that, by 
his example, he may yet more put to shame this ger- 
minal Gnosticism.—Charity out of a pure heart, 
&e. Love, “the bond of all Christian virtues,” the 
fruit of the tree, whose root, faith, is presupposed 
as already existing, and commended at the close of 
the exhortation. This love can only spring out of a 
pure heart, cleansed from all selfishness and evil de- 
sires; out of a good conscience, which, being free 
from the guilt of sin, and reconciled with God, can 
then first love in truth; and from an unfeigned 
faith.—Unfeigned, avurdpiros ; that is, no empty 
thought or fancy, but a spiritual light and spiritual 
life not consisting in words, but in a living assurance 
of the heart, and proving its life in its fruits, With- 
out real faith there is no good conscience; without a 
reconciliation of the conscience there is no pure 
heart ; without a pure heart there is no true Chris- 
tian love conceivable. Thus all are blended in the 
closest union. [Alford: “It is:faith—not the pre- 
tence of faith, the mere Scheinglaube of the hypo- 
crite. . . . Wiesinger well remarks, that we see that 
the general character of these false teachers, as of 
those against whom Titus is warned, was not so 
much error in doctrine, as leading men astray from 
the earnestness of the loving Christian life to use- 
less and vain questionings, ministering only strife.”] 

Ver, 6. From which... vain jangling. 
“ay, that is, from the Christian dispositions and 
virtues mentioned in ver. 5. The polemic character 
of the Epistle of Paul appears immediately after the 
statement of the réAos rijs mapayyeatas. The here- 
tics were separatists, aeroyhoavres; they had failed 
of the end which the Apostle has set forth—the 
same word occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim, ii, 18— 
and were thus astray in a false path, because they 
had turned eis paraodroyiav. The etymology indi- 
cates the meaning of this word, which, besides, is 
found only here. (Tit. i, 10, waratordyor occurs). 
Here is suggested that waste of words, that empty 
talk, a “hich there can be found no rational sense, 
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no unity of conviction. Compare the BeBnra 
kevopwviat (chap. vi. 20), and the BéBnra kal 
ypaddes piso. (1 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. iii, 9), The 
character of this vain jangling is more exactly d 
fined by what immediately follows, in ver. 7. { 

Ver. 7. Teachers of the law, vowodi:ddoKadon, 
not in a good, but in a bad, unevangelical sense of 
this word; men who so mixed together law and gor 
pel, that the latter was weakened, and who would 
likewise force a Mosaic system upon the Christian, in 
the notion that they themselves had pierced deeper 
than others into its nature and spirit, It is the same 
Jewish legalism, which, in its special relation to the 
Gentiles, the Apostle opposes in Rom. xii. 17 and 
Gal. vi. 20; because, in its inmost spirit, it is in 
irreconcilable conflict with Christian truth and free- 
dom. In the keenest way, throughout the following 
verses, it is held up to view in its utter nakedness, 
bh voovyres, .t.A. “* Bonus doctor debet esse intelli- 
gens, simulque certus: istis, inquit Paulus, utrunque 
deest ;” Bengel. They themselves understand nos 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm, If we may 
draw a distinction between these two expressions, 
the former seems to mean the subjective opinions, 
the expressed ideas, the fictions of these men; while 
the second designates the objective views, the mate- — 
rial, on which they based their convictions with the 
greatest confidence, but into which, according to the 
assertion of Paul, they had no clear insight. Se 
also Raphelius: “ Qué neque ea, que loquuntur satis 
intelligant, neque quibus de rebus loqguantur, con- 
siderant.” What these vouodiddonado: held as to 
the unaltered authority of the Mosaic law, rested on 
their plain ignorance of the very purpose of the 
law; which is therefore, in the 8th and following 
verses, designedly placed by the Apostle in its true 
light. It appears, also, from this whole argument, 
that these heretics were not already separated from 
the community, or in opposition to it—in which case 
Timothy could have had no further influence over 
them—but they were still within its pale. It is wor- 
thy of note, too, that they continually sought author- 
ity in the writings of the Old Testament for-their 
half-heathen speculations. 

Ver. 8. But we know. An authoritative 
apostolic ofSauev, of quite other worth than that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees (John ix. 29, 81). The 
Apostle places the declaration of his knowledge, 
which he had learned in the school of the Holy 
Ghost, against the arrogant view of the false Gnosis, 
Perhaps its advocates had thought to raise a sus- 
Picion against him, as if he despised the law, or, at 
least, denied it any real worth. He opposes to this 
his doctrine, which he fully knows will be received 
by Timothy—that the law is good (properly, beauti- 
ful, xaAds), and in itself blameless (comp. Rom. vii. 
12); yet only on condition that every man use the 
same lawfully, voufuws, which was not done by these 
heretics. A play upon the word; as if to say, that 
the law must be fulfilled according to law. We 
have special cause to be thankful that the true defi. 
nition of the law has been so fully stated by Paul in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, as rightly 
to explain 1 Tim. i. 8-10, Noufuws is the use of 
the law by the man who allows it to exercise its 
proper office, who is brought by it to & knowledge 
of his own sin and liability to punishment. ‘ Thia 
knowledge will give us its spirit and intent-—not 
room for idle questions and subtleties, nor for self. 
deception through a feigned and outward righteous 
ness. This lawful use of the law is meant by Chr.et 
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when He promises life to those who keep the law 
(Luke x. 28; chap, xviii. 20, ef seg.);” Von Ger- 
lach. It is self-evident, also, that Paul in this place 
wpeaks not of the hearer or the reader of the law, 
but solely of its application by its teachers, who may 
we:l reflect on the verses which follow. 

ver. 9. That the law is not made for a 
righteous man. It is not strange that this passage 
should at first awaken surprise in many readers, and 
that, at the time of the Reformation, it should have 
been controverted by Agricola. The first question 
is, whom the Apostle means by this righteous man— 
& question which is at once answered by the antithe- 
sis following it, ayduwos 88, «7A. In distinction 
from this, the person meant by dfatos may be one 
‘whose life is righteous and moral according to the 
requirements of the law, But since, according to 
the invariable doctrine of the Apostle, all who are 
‘under the law are also under the curse of the law, so 
that by the works of the law no flesh can be justi- 
fied (Gal. iii. 10; Rom. iii, 20), it follows, that by 
the righteous Christian man must be meant one who 
has been justified by faith in Christ, and wholly re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit (justus per justificationem, 
‘et per sanctificationem), Of such a man Paul says, 
that the law is not made for him, véuos od retro. 
As the article is wanting before vduos, it may be 
thought that only a general proposition is stated as 
to the nature and purpose of any moral code (Chry- 
sustom, Brentano). But the mention of the gospel 
in contrast with the law (ver. 11), and the argument 
against the vouodisacKado: (ver. 7), imperatively re- 
quires us here to understand the Mosaic law alone. 
On the omission of the article, see WinmR’s Gram- 
mar, ix loco. This law, then, is not made for the 
righteous man; that is, it is not given to him, as 
such, When De Wette says, “‘ This view of the law 
‘seems foreign to the Apostle,” he seems to for- 
get entirely such passages as Gal. v. 18-23. The 
thought, that the letter of the Mosaic law possesses 
no more binding force for the redeemed in Christ, is 
so entirely Pauline, that it forms one of the main 
pillars of his whole doctrinal structure. It. certainly 
gives also a fulfilment of the law from the Christian 
standpoint, as it is announced in Rom. iii. 31; viii. 
4, and in other places. But in this passage the 
Apostle expressly shows its meaning for the wholly 
unconverted, in order to expose more clearly the 
folly of those heretics who will put the law by the 
side of, or even above the gospel, for the Christian. 
FAugustin on Ps. i.: “Justus non est sub lege, quia 
in lege Domini est voluntas ejus ; qui enim in lege 
est, secundum legem agitur ; alle ergo liber est ; hic 
amvus.” Hooxrr, Keel. Pol., B. 1, ¢. 8. “A law 
is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. The 
rile of Divine operation is the definitive appoint- 
‘ment of God’s own wisdom set down within Himself. 
The rule of natural agents that work by necessity is 
the determination of the wisdom of God, known to 
God, but not unto them. The rule of voluntary 
agents on earth is the venture that reason giveth 
coneerning the goodness of' those things which they 
are to do. . . . Neither must we suppose that there 
needeth one rule to know the good, and another the 
evil-by. For he that knoweth the straight, doth 
even thereby discern the crooked. Goodness in 
actions is like unto straightness; wherefore, that 
which ig done well, we’ term right.”—W.]—But 
for the lawless. In contrast to this true spirit 
‘of law, the Apostle now names a long list. of eyil- 
doers, for whom the law remained in full force; a 





ad 
list in which one familiar with the Pauline writings 
will not expect completeness, systematic oruer, or 
logical strictness, in its various conceptions; yet 
which by no means lacks connection, and has clearly 
this thought at the bottom, that they who are most 
zealous for the law often’ most grossly transgress it 
(comp. Rom, ii. 20), He names, at the outset, two 
by two, six classes of wicked men—avduors kat 
avumorderos ; that is, such as care nothing for the 
law, and have altogether refused obedience to it 
(comp. Titus i. 6-10); dceBéot ad dpaprorois, god- 
less (comp. Titus ii, 12) and gross sinners, who have 
no fear of God in their hearts (comp. Rom. iv. 5; 
v. 6). Here the hostile attitude toward God be. 
comes more prominent, while the preceding two are 
violators of the law in general. ’Avoctots kat BeBh- 
Aots blend both the first conceptions, as the irre- 


‘ligious and profane, here depicted, are alike de. 


spisers of the Holy God, and of His holy law. Here 
follow, more in detail, certain specimina mali, from 
which we may suppose that, with the exception of 
the last wtewm, émdpros, the various statutes of the 
second table passed before the mind of the Apostle, 
He names the murder of father and mother—those 
who violate the first commandment with promise 
(Hph. vi. 2), and grossly abuse their parents (arpa. 
Aolas; 6 Toy marépa arid (wy, TUTTwY 2 KTeEiver 
Hesychius), Jurderer, consequently a breaker of 
the sixth commandment, évdpopdvois; in the New 
Testament an mat reyduevov, Further, those who 
sin against the seventh commandment, commit forni- 
cation with women (mépvois), or with the male sex 
(aporevokoiras), comp. Rom. i. 27; both natural and 
unnatural crime (comp. Levit, xix. and xxiii.), Then 
follow transgressions of the eighth commandment, 
here wholly concerning men—the sin of man-steal 
ing, specially forbidden in Exodus xxi. 16; Deut, 
xxiv. 7; avdpamodiorais, plagiariis. It was, besides, 
no rare crime among the Greeks to steal boys or 
girls, that they might be sold into slavery. Lastly 
follow those who break the ninth commandment, 
Wedora:, émlopro:; such as deliberately speak false- 
hood, or swear to a falsehood, or break an oath 
already taken. By the following eZ re €repov, ¢-7.A., 
we may suppose meant transgression against the 
tenth commandment, which is here omittec. We 
find, however, in this catalogus criminum, no orderly 
reference to the commandments, of the first table; 
and Bengel has clearly gone too far, when he writes, 
“ Paulus pro ordine decalogi hic nominat injustos.” 
This is: true only of the second: half of the deca- 
logue.—And if there be any other thing that 
is contrary to sound doctrine. Sound doctrine 
—one of the expressions characteristic of the Pas- 
toral Epistles (comp. 2 Tim. iv.'3; Titus ii, 1, and 
elsewhere). Not healthful doctrine is meant (Lu- 
ther), nor a gound morality (Leo), but the Christian 
teaching in general is approved in its inner sound- 
ness, as opposed to the paraororyia of the heretics, 
This phrase is used also to express those symptoms 
of disease which St. Paul saw with grief springing 
up in the church (comp. 2 Tim, ii, 17). [It is ob. 
servable that the’ word. “‘ wholesome” occurs nine 
times in the Pastoral Epistles, and always in. refer. 
ence to doctrine ; Wordsworth.—W. | 

Ver. 11. According to the glorious gospel 
«».cemmitted to my trust. Kard is not used 
here for the more exact definition of sound doctrine, 
as some have thought; for, in that case, 7H would 
have to be repeated before nara; nor need it be 
supposed in apposition to &yrixerar, which would 
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give a very awkward conclusion. Verse 11 is an 
‘addition, which refers to the whole preceding line 
9” thought, and means that, according to the gospel 
of Paul, the law has no other purpose than that fully 
explained in vers. 6-10. The Apostle would have 
‘us understand, that his view of the law is not the 
fruit of his private opinion, but rather the true sum- 
mary of the gospel committed to him. This qualifi- 
cation of the gospel is really apologetic. The gospel 
of glory, rijs dé&s, not signifying gydotor (Heyden- 
reich), in the sense-of ‘blessed, glorious doctrine, but 
‘the gospel by which the glory of God in Christ has 
‘become manifest to the world; whose ‘especial and 
chief substance is this Divine glory (2 Cor. iv. 4), 
and indeed the glory of the blessed God, rod para- 
piov @cod (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 15). If God Himself be 
blessed, then the revelation of His glory, which has 
been proclaimed, not through the law, but through 
the gospel, will be full of blessing. Perhaps the 
repeated use of the epithet in this Epistle has a cer- 
tain reference to the system of Aons taught by the 
heretics, This gospel is committed in trust to Paul, 
$ émoreSnv éyd. A peculiarly Pauline construc- 
tion, on which, comp. Winer, Gramm. N. T., p. 


i a ¢-40. In other places, too, the Apostle speaks with 


warmth of tiis his dear prerogative; as Rom. xv. 
16; Eph. iii, 8; Col. i. 25. Those who oppose the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, are therefore 
wrong in thinking such emphatic reference to his 
person and his office at all extraordinary. The con- 
sciousness which Paul had of his high calling, rises 
with redoubled power as he contends with the here- 
ties; and in this letter to his friend and scholar he 
follows the warm outpouring of his spirit, not in a 
logical order, yet in harmony with his whele thought, 
as we read in vers. 12-17. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Two cpposite views, in regard to the character 
and condition vf the early Christian Church have 
prevailed, with mure or less success, in our time, 
both of which are disproved in the opening verses 
of the first Pastoral Epistle. In the one view, it is 
thought that the apostolic age was a kind of para- 
disaic state of the young community—a state full of 
love, and innocence, and purity; in contrast with 
which the post-apostolic age seems a fall, like that 
of our first parents (Thiersch, and others). In the 
other view, there was at first only a chaos of mani- 
fold parties and tendencies, out of which there 
gradually rose, in the second century, after many 
conciliatory efforts, the harmonious structure of the 
Catholic church (Tiibingen school). But the little 
we have already learned from the Epistle to Timothy 
aeither favors the one nor the other view. It is 
apparent that already, soon after A. D. 60, heresies 
and factions sprang up in the church, hostile to the 
original spirit of Christianity, which the Apostle be- 
lieved that he must oppose with all his energy. We 
find that the germs of Gnosticism, whose formal 
development we can trace in the second century 
ande: manifold shapes, were already broadcast in 
the second half of the first century, But, on the 
other hand, this error appears only as a fleck of rust 
on the pure metal of that truth, earlier taught and 
fully acknowledged. We see the Apostle, clothed 
with an authority wuich nc one can’ defy with impu- 
rity, and rising high above the strife ot parties, His 





by his fellow-Apostles, and by his and their co 
workers. His-word becomes the sharp but healthfu. 
corrective of the errorists, who have gained head sc 
early; and it remains the norm of its development 
for the church, in the second and the succeeding 
centuries. 

2. The characteristic marks of the heretics of the 
first. century rise here already to our view. <A sickly 
search after the discovery of the unattainable, with 
a thankless misconception of simple truth ; an undue 
valuing of lesser things, with a depreciation of the 
essentials of Christianity; astriving after their owr 
honor, while they cared little for the edification of 
believers ; a fastening of their own philosophic theo- 
ties on the falsely-interpreted letter of the Scrip- 
tures, whose spirit they sadly misconceived ; a denial 
of the practical nature of Christianity, while its real 
freedom is abused as an allowance to the flesh; a 
falsehood as to the special relation between the law 
and the gospel of Christ ;—all these symptoms of 
disease are found anew, in countless forms, among 
the sectaries and heretics of later days. 

8. The Apostle is alike removed from the one 
sided view either of a love without faith, or of a 
faith without love. He will neither have the fruit 
without the tree, nor the tree without the fruit. He 
knows only the one requiremert of the gospel— 
love; yet only the love blossoming in a heart  puri- 
fied through faith. Here, as afterwards more fre- 
quently, purity of faith and purity of conscience are 
linked in their inmost relationship. 

4, ‘Love, out of a pure heart” &c. In this 
statement of the chief requisite of Christianity there 
is confirmed the essential unity of theology and 
morality, whose arbitrary separation so often does 
unmeasured injury to each, and has kept many from 
the right understanding of the gospel. 

5. We have here a weighty help toward answer- 
ing the question, how far the Mosaic law has a bind- 
ing power. But fully to understand the Apostle’s 
mode of thought upon this subject, the Epistles te 
the Romans and Galatians must be specially com- 
pared. Here, also, Paul appears the same glowing 
and zealous advocate, as he had before shown him- 
self, of the right of Christian freedom. While he 
exalts the worth of the law in its own proper sphere, 
beyond any disparagement, he shows its entire in- 
sufficiency whenever it is placed by the side of, or 
above the gospel. 

6. We find the chief forms of Judaism in the 
time of our Lord, again existing in His earliest 
chureh—Pharisaism and Sadduceeism. Against this 
united power of self-righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, the disciple no less than the Master is pledged 
to bear the sword of the Spirit with all power (Matt, 
xvi. 6). 

TN A precept, of the first importance in pastoral 
theology, is here given by the Apostle to the preach- 
ers of the Word. It is not enough to preach the 
truth free from all error; but they are also bound to 
contend with every energy against error. Persecu- 
tion of heretics is indeed unchristian and unevane 
gelical, and its frightful traces remain on many a 
page of Church history, marked with blood and 
tears, Yet he would be no less to blame, who, like 
Timothy a ruler in the church, capable of large in 
fluence, should allow the errorist to go unchecked, 
and remain satisfied, if not himself corrupted by the 
leaven of error. The bee which has lost its sting 
can produce no more honey, The saying of Calvin 


gospel is no other in substance than that proclaimed | is that of every true witness of Jeew Christ: “4 
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dog harks loudly when one seizes his master; and 


should I be silent when the truth of God is as- 


‘sailed?” Polemics against leading heretics ought 
not to be the chief staple of gospel preaching; nor 
should this be wholly and always lost sight of. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


No doctrine should ‘be permitted or preached in 
‘the church but the unadulterated apostolic doctrine. 
—tThe relation of Mythology to Christianity.—The 
difference between the holy ‘“‘mystery of the gos- 
pel,” and a sickly mysticism.—A sermon whose first 
and last fruit is strife and dispute, instead of the 
promotion of the Divine way of redemption, is 
thereby self-condemned.—The sum of the command- 
ment: (1.) No Christianity without love; (2.) no 
Christian love without purity of heart; (8.) no 
purity of heart. without a good conscience ; (4.) no 
‘good conscience without an unsullied faith.—How 
far we may swerve from the end of the Divine reve- 
lation, even when we believe ourselves very near to 
it.—-The attitude of the Christian toward the law.— 
Among the confessors of the guspel there were and 
‘are at all times (1.) some, who are neither under the 
law nor under grace; (2.) others, who are indeed 
under the law, but not yet under grace ; (3.) others, 
who are under grace, and no more under the law.— 
The worth of the law as a bar, as a mirror, as a seal. 
[German: Riegel, Spiegel, wu. Siegel.|—For whom the 
law is given, and for whom not.—The Christian re- 
deemed from the curse of the law, so that the right- 
eousness required by the law is fulfilled in him.— 
Every gross or slight, open or concealed immorality, 
is directly opposed to sound doctrine.-—A noble 
eulogy of the gospel: (1.) The gospel of the glory 
of God; (2.) this God, the blessed God; (3.) 
through this blessed God, the ministry of the gospel 
is entrusted to a man like Paul.—Every estimate of 
the law that does not accord with the gospel of Paul 
deserves to be rejected.—The ceaseless alternation 
of Lega ism and Antinomianism in the Christian 
Church; (1.) Its traces; (2.) its causes; (3.) its 
import; (4.) its only remedy.—[Ienarius: *Apx} 


piv mloris, tédos Te Gydrn. Faith the beginning 
but love the end, or final cause.—W.] 

Srarke: OstanpER: The pure doctrine is a great 
gift of God, therefore it is to be guarded well; a 
costly loan, therefore to be well laid out.—Lanan’s 
Opus Bibl.: Pure doctrine and a godly life must 
always go together.—Hepincrr: What helps not 
growth in godliness, we ought to banish from church 
and school.— Anton: If the enemy cannot else lead 
us astray in ‘our Christianity, he sings to us of high 
things, which common Christians do not know.—- 
Lan@n’s Op: Theologians must especially care 
that they do not become loose talkers, and thus 
corrupters of others.—In nothing is pride more per 
ceptible, more hurtful, and perilous, than in spiritua. 
things. —Hvery preacher of the gospel is also a teach- 
er of the law; for the gospel shows how man can 
and ought to hold the law of God in the gospel way. 
—QuersNEL: Gospel doctrine does not so hold up 
faith as to bend the law (1 Cor. ix. 21).—Sins must 
not be judged by human fancy, but according to the 
law and the gospel.—Sins that are forbidden in the 
law, are also contrary to the gospel (Rom. iii. 81).— 
Anton: In the office of preacher, the whole ain 
must be to know the gospel asa gospel of the glory 
of God (2 Cor. iv. 6). 

[Cupworts, Sermon I: Christ came not into 
the world to fill our heads:-with mere speculations, to 
kindle a fire of wrangling and contentious dispute, 
whilst, in the mean time, our hearts remain all ire 
within toward God. Christ was vite magister, not 
schole ; and he is the best Christian whose heart 
beats with the purest pulse toward heaven; not he, 
whose head spinneth out the finest cobwebs. Ink 
and paper can never make us Christians—can never 
beget a new nature, a living principle in us—can 
never form Christ, or any true notions of spiritual 
things, in our hearts. A painter that would draw 
a rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it in 
figure and color, yet he can never paint the scent 
and fragrancy.—Donne, ‘Sermons: As the soul is 
infused by God, but diffused over the whole body, 
and so there isa man; so faith is infused from God, 
but diffused into our works, and so there is a saint, 
Practice is the incarnation of faith; faith is incorpo 
rate and manifest in a body by works.—W.] 





Til. 


The Apostle’s communication upon his calling to the ministry of the gospel, and 
upon the grace, in its high significance, which was glorified in him by his con- 


version.—Doxology. 


Cu. I. 12-17. 


12 


And? I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he 


13 counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry; Who was before” a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious [insolent]: but I obtained mercy, 
14 because I did zt ignorantly in unbelief. And [But] the grace of our Lord was 


15 exceeding abundant with faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. 


This is a 


faithrul saying [Faithful is the saying], and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief [first 
16 amongst whom am I]. Howbeit for this cause I obtained. mercy, that in me first 
[é « staner] Jesus Christ might shew forth all® long-suffering, for a pattern te 
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17 [of ?] them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting. Now untc 
the King eternal [of ages], immortal, invisible, the only wise [alone wise] God, 


ée honor and glory for ever and ever. 


Amen, 


1 Ver. 12.—xai is wanting in A. F. G., and others, and upon this account has been left out by Lachmann. Oa 


the other hand, it is retained by Tischendorf. It is not in the Sinaiticus. 
The authorities are in favor of 70. 


2 Ver. 13.—[Tdv mpor., Recepta. 


Sinaiticus. Tdv was probably an attempted correction of the text. 


cmits; not in the Sinaiticus.—E, H.] 


So also Lachmann, Tischendorf, and the 
After évra Lachmann inserts we; Tischendord 


3 Ver. 16.—[madcav; amacav is the reading adopted by modern critics. So also in the Sinaiticus.—H. H.] 


4 Ver. 17.—Received text: udvy gobo}; 


wherefore, also, Luther: ‘To the alone wise.” 


On the ground of A, D.3 


F, G., and others, Griesbach removes cog from the text; and his example has been almost universally followed. ° 
ez is also not in the Sinaiticus. [‘The English Version, like Luther, ‘only wise.””—E, H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 12. And I thank, &ec, Criticism asks how 
this sentence can have any just connection with the 
rest, and finds iu this prominent setting forth of the 
apostolate a ground of doubt. Psychology might 
better ask, whether a man like Paul, in a familiar 
letter, could withhold such an expression, since in 
ver. 11 he had begun to speak of his high preroga- 
tive. Besides, this personal allusion is the less out 
of place, because, among the heretics at Ephesus, 
there were some certainly who sought to undermine 
the authority of Paul by allusions to his former his- 
tory, or even by venturing doubts of his miraculous 
calling from the Lord, This reference to himself 
was, again, most appropriate, as an illustration from 
his own living experience, of his statement in vers. 
8-11, in relation to the law and the gospel—Who 
hath enabled me. We need not refer this exclu- 
sively to ability for the conversion of men (Bengel), 
or for the endurance of trial (Chrysostom), or for the 
doing of miracles (Mack), although none of these 
need be left out. Without any limitation, Paul. re- 
fers here to the Divine power which he had in every 
way received, from the time of his calling to the 
present. ‘ Quo verbo non modo intelligit, se det 
manu principio esse formatum, ut ideneus ad munars 
suum forel, sed simul complectitur continuam gratic 
subministrationem. Neque enim satis fuisset, semel 
esse fidelem declaratum, nisi. eum perpetuo auxilio 
confirmasset Christus ;” Calvin.—F'or that he... 
into the ministry, mordy pe tiyhoaro. Fidelity 
is the trait especially required of the ministers of the 
gospel (comp. 1 Cor, iv. 2), Thus the Lord counted 
Paul faithful—in other words, saw in bim one who 
would prove faithful; and this was the mark of 
Christ’s trust, that He had given him such an office, 
Seuevos els Siaxovtay; just as a proprietor gives one 
of his dependents a striking proof of his confidence, 
when he makes him steward over the rest. The 
omniscient Lord of the Church foresaw Paul’s fidel- 
ity, and sanctified him as a chosen instrument, That 
the Apostle regarded this fidelity not as of his own 
merit, but as a gift of grace, appears from 1 Cor. 
vii, 25, 

Ver, 13. Who was before, &c. A fuller con- 
fession of his former character, .in order to express 
more clearly the ground of his thankfulness (ver. 
12).—Blasphemer, against the name and truth of 
the Lord (comp. Acts xvi. 11).—Persecutor, of 
Christians, both in word and in deed (comp. Acts 
xxii, 4; Gal. i. 13).—Injurious, éSpiorfs, (comp, 
Matt. xxii. 6; Rom. i, 30), “The last. phrase 
strengthens the preceding, as it refers to the abuse 
springing from arrogance and contempt of others ;” 
Wiesinger.—But I obtained mercy, &. Not 
only because he obtained forgiveness of sins, but 








because, also, he was called to the apostolic office, 
established in it, and counted faithful; ver. 12, And 
why? Because I did it ignorantly, in unbe- 
lief. The Apostle does not at all deny that his un- 
belief was sinful, and thus deserving of punishment; 
he here refers merely to the one fact, which should 
mitigate this just sentence. The &yvora in which he 
had lived made forgiveness possible, since he had 
not yet begun to sin against the Holy Ghost (comp. 
Luke xii, 45; xxiii, 34; Matt. xii, 31, 32), His 
ignorance did not at all merit forgiveness, but it left 
the possibility of it, without impairing the holiness 
and righteousness of the Lord. The positive ground 
of this act of mercy lay, at last, altogether in the 
Divine grace (comp. ver. 14 and Titus iii.5).  [‘‘ How 
could Christ have judged St. Paul faithful, when 
a persecutor? Some of the schoolmen, as Aqui 
nas, suppose that mords is said by anticipation of 
St. Paul’s future character, ex provisis meritis ;” 
Wordsworth.—W. ] j 

Ver. 14, And the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant, smeperAcdvace—the only in- 
stance in which this word is found in Paul. When 
he speaks of sin (Rom. v. 20), he there uses the 
word érAedvacey 3 when, on the contrary, he tells of 
the mercy bestowed on him, he adds this most sig: 
nificant trép, It is as if he wrestled with speech, 
fully to utter his overpowering feeling.—With faith 
and love, which is in Christ Jesus. Faith— 
not a childlike trust in God in general, but a faith 
whose. object is Christ; here, as commonly in the 
Epistles of Paul, a faith united with love to Christ, 
‘* Not the love that Christ has and exercises, but that 
which He imparts to men” (Olshausen), This faith 
and this love are éy Xpior@ *Inood, because Jesus 
Himself is their centre (comp, Col. i, 4), And when 
the Apostle says that the grace of the Lord was ex- 
ceeding abundant, with faith and love (werd), he 
does not consider the process or the effects of this 
grace, but that personal, inward life in men which 
accompanies it: indicatur, m.n.d., quasi comites 
Suisse illius xdpitos (Leo). Through this faith and 
this love he had reached the real possession and 
enjoyment of the mercy with which the Lord, of His 
free grace, had enriched him. 

Ver. 15. Faithful saying, &c. Bengel: “Mic. 
vés, fidus, gravissima prefandi formila. eit 
Paulus, quod dicit et de quo confirmet ipsaque ser 
monis simplicitate refutat secus docentes, co commix 
niora tractans, sed decore, quo abstrusiora affecta- 
bant ala. Sie quoque;” Tit. ii, 1—And worthy 
of all acceptance, méans amodoxjs, worthy of be- 
lief without any reservation whatever. The Apostle 
means an acceptance from which every doubt is ex. 
cluded, and which thus acts through the intellect ag 
well as the heart—That Christ Jesus, &. .The 
expression, came into the world, has its full ex 
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position in the truth of our Lord’s preéxistence 
(comp. John xvi. 32), The word xdécuos is here to 
be understood not in a moral, but in a physical 
seuse, as an opposité to the higher moral order of 
the world. Paul states the object of this incarnation 
without any limit whatever; for which reason, too, 
the article is omitted, duaprwrobs céoae (comp. 
Luke xix. 10; Rom, v. 6). The Pauline concep- 
tion of cwrnpta is not opposed to a state of unhap- 
piness in general, but to a lost state: “ Subest in 
hoe verbo emphasis, nam qui officium Ohristi esse 
fatentur salvare, cogitationem tamen hane dificilius 
admitiunt, quod ejusmodi salus ad peccatorcs perti- 
neat. Semper enim abripitur sensus noster ad 
respectum dignitatis, simul atque indignitas apparet, 
convidit fiducia ;” Calvin—Of whom I am chief. 
In a psychological view, it is noticeable how much 
truuble commentators have taken to turn aside from 
the clear import of this word, being more concerned, 
apparently, for the honor of Paul than he was him- 
self. The best of these explanations may be found 
in De Wette. But whoever believes that a personal 
confession like this exceeds the bounds of truth, 
proves that he has very little conception of the 
humility and love of the Apostle, who freely allows 
that he is chief in the long catalogue of sinners, be- 
cause he knows his own sin better than that of others, 
and gladly, too, esteems others better than himself 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9; Phil. ii. 8; Eph. iii. 8). 

Ver. 16. Howbeit, for this, &c. In propor- 
tion to the depth of his humility, he rises now in 
boldness of faith. Should any one wonder that such 
grace had reached the chief of sinners, Paul sets 
against this the cause (éAAd), and shows the world- 
wide significance of his own conversion. So great a 
sinner had for this very reason reccived grace, tya 
Xpiords "Ingots evdelinra: thy Gracay paxpoSuutay. 
—Long-suffering. The Divine attribute of the 
Lord, whereby He does not at once punish the sin- 
ner, but prolongs the opportunity of repentance. 
In the pardon of one less wicked than Paul, this 
grace could not have shown its full glory; but in 
him, T@ mpare@, is revealed 7 &maca paxpos., so that 
Paul’s conversion appears a very marvel of the love 
of Jesus Christ for sinners. How much farther the 
purpose of this miracle reaches than to the Apostle 
and his contemporaries, is evident from what imme- 
diately follows.—F'or a pattern to them... to 
life everlasting. By the word smorérwors, which 
is used again only in 2 Tim. i. 13, is denoted the 
original, normal, typical character of the event 
(rémos, Rom. v.14; trdderyua, 2 Pet. ii. 6). Paul 
stood before the eyes of all after generations as a 
witness to the power, the grace, and the love of the 
Lord; so that the greatest of sinners need not doubt 
that grace. The Lord had dealt with him as the 
king of a rebellious city, who should release at once 
the rebel chief; asa physician in an hospital, who 
should cure the most diseased; so that thenceforth 
no guilty, no sick, need doubt the possibility of 
grace and salvation. In this sense Paul was a type, 
ray wearrAdvroy miotevely er dure ; ‘not so much in 
himself as an object of faith, but rather in his trust- 
ful belief, as the perfect assurance of our salvation,” 
Rom, ix. 33; Matthies. The aim of this believing 
trust appears again from what immediately follows : 
eis Cwyv aidviov. See, in Bengel, another less proba- 
ble relation of the thought. It is not strange that, 
when the Apostle gives to this grace toward him a 
significance so great for all coming ages, his heart 
rises in a bymn of thanksgiving (ver. 17), And no 
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wonder, also, that he speaks so fully here of his 
highest privilege ; for not by the law, but the gospel 
only, could he praise the mercy of the Lord to him, 
and to so many after him. Thus this whole confes- 
sion serves also as the confutation of the heretics, 
who had placed the former above the latter (comp. 
vers. 6-10). 

Ver. 17. Now unto the King eternal, rar 
aiévwy. According to some, King of the worlds; 
aidves is here taken in the sense of Heb. i. 2; so, 
€.g., Leo: regem totius mundi. It is better, how- 
ever, on account of the preceding ray mera. morT., 
to suppose that the Apostle had in his mind not the 
conception of space, but that of the succession of 
ages, Only in the process of time can the typical 
significance of the conversion of Paul (ver. 16) be 
fully realized; and God is the King of all the ages, 
in whom the later believers are brought together. 
The conception that the kingdom of God is an eter- 
nal dominion, lies not so much in the words téy 
aidévey (Wiesinger), as in the following apSdpto. 
It may be that this lofty yet rare expression (it 
occurs only in the Apocrypha of the Old Testament ; 
comp. also Ps, exlv. 13) may have flowed the more 
readily from the pen of the Apostle, because, in this 
letter, he opposes those heretics of Gnostic tendency 
who were wont to speak of /¥ons in an entirely dif- 
ferent and fanciful sense-—Immortal (comp. Rom. 
i. 23 and 1 Tim. vi. 16), who alone has immortality 
—Invisible, not only who is not seen, but who, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be seen (comp. John 
i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 16; Heb. xi. 27)—Only. ogg 
with «dv is a spurious interpolation, probably trans- 
ferred from Rom. vi. 27.—Forever and ever 
(comp. Gal. 1.5; Phil. iv. 20). [Most recent Eng- 
lish expositors agree with the German in reject- 
ing cope; e. g., Alford, E'licott, Conybeare.—W. } 
This doxology, if compared with others, shows in 
every feature such a Pauline character, that it de - 
serves to be placed among the evidences for, not 
against (Schleiermacher, and others), the genuine. 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is admitted that Paul was wont to regard 
the whole history of the Divine revelation, under the 
old covenant, from a typical and symbolic stand- 
point. The creation, for instance, of the man and 
the woman, the first sin, the life of faith in Abra- 
ham, the relation between Sarai and Hagar, the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and their 
fortune in the desert, are not isolated historic facts, 
but point with higher significance to great truths, or 
to ever-recurring laws (see 1 Cor. x. 1, &e.; Gal. iv. 
28, and elsewhere). In the same manner he consid. 
ers the event of his own conversion. It stands 
before his view as a mirror, which images the mercy 
of the Lord to the greatest sinner in all succeeding 
times. This thought gives us the point of view from 
which we must always regard the most striking ex- 
amples of Christ’s power. The Lord works not only 
dynamically, but symbolically; and every new act 
of His might and love is a sign of what He will con. 
tinually repeat in still higher measure. 

2. The conversion of Paul is one of the highest 
revelations of the majesty and power of the Divine 
grace. We see in it a grace not only overpowering 
and searching, but forgiving, strengthening, and 
purifying. It is alike clear what are the natural and 
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insurmountable burriers in the reception of this grace ; 
as where one sins wilfully, so that there remains no 
more offering for sin (Heb. x. 26), Had Paul had 
no &yvoia, his forgiveness would have been quite im- 
possible, since, in that case, he would have committed 
asin unto death (1 John v. 16, 17), by which the in- 
ward link of connection with the Divine mercy, salva- 
tion, and atonement would have been entirely wanting. 

3. We find a self-revelation like this of Paul, on 
a larger basis, in the confessions of 8. Augustin. It 
is worth our study, in an ethical view, to compare, 
with this feeling of personal unworthiness, the gross 
Pelagian self-conceit of Rousseau’s confessions. It 
is this union of the deepest humility with the most 
unshaken faith, that unlocks the secret of such sin- 
gular grandeur of character in Paul. 

4. “Christ Jesus came into the world,” &c.—a 
gospel within a gospel; as John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 
9, 10, and several cther places. Observe how sim- 
ple the Apostle’s confession of faith becomes, as he 
draws nearer to the close of life. In the great an- 
tithesis of sin and grace, all is finally resolved. The 
gospel a glad message for the lost; this is all, but 
this is enough. Here is exactly seen the accord, on 
one side, which the gospel finds, and, on the other, 
the discord against which it clashes. 

5. As with Paul, so with many since, we see how 
the worst foes of the truth, after their conversion, 
have become its strongest witnesses. Thus, 8. Au- 
gustin; later, John Newton; in the history of mis- 
‘sions, Van der Kemp, and many others.—The natu- 
ral cause and deep significance of this fact. 

6. If the conversion of a single Paul called forth 
such a hymn of thanksgiving, how much louder will 
it resound when the kingdom of God is come, and 
all His wonderful ways for the redemption of the 
manifold millions are revealed before all saints. 








HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


No higher ground of thanksgiving than for con- 
version to the truth.—The great contrast between 
the once and the now in the life of Paul. How far 
it must be repeated with every Christian.—The glory 
of the minister of the gospel whom the Lord has 
counted faithful, and has placed in office.x—The dif- 
ference between pardonable and unpardonable sin.— 
Tow far the ignorance of unbelief is self-condemned. 
—The conversion of Paul an evidence of the power 
of grace: (1.) No fall so deep that grace cannot de- 
scend to it; (2.) no height so lofty that grace cannot 
lift the sinner to it—The inseparable union of grace 
on the side of the Lord, and of faith and love on 
ithe side of the sinner.—Faith and love no merito- 
rious cause of grace, but only the means through 
which it is appropriated.—That “mercy has been 
given to me,” the highest boast of faith.—What 
grace works in the sinner, before, in, and after his 
tonversion.—In what way the Christian, after the 
pattern of Paul, must look back on his early errors: 
83 With thanksgiving for his redemption (ver. 12); 

2.) with constant humility (vers, 18-15); (8.) with 
unshaken and steadfast faith; (4.) with glad glorify- 
tng of the Lord (ver. 17).—The great end of the 
inanit»station of the Son of God in the world.—The 
spel a glad message, which (1.) embraces all sin- 
ners ; (2.) is worthy of all acceptance.—Paul a pat- 
tern of the deepest humility, united with the greatest 
faith.—“Of whom I am chief”: (1.) How far can 
€ach one repeat this word for himself? (2.) why is 








this confession necessary? Without it, (a) there ia 
no desire for redemption ; (0) no delight in redemp- 
tion; (c) no knowledge of the worth of redemp- 
tion.—What can the greatest sinner learn for his 
encouragement and guidance from the pardoned 
Paul ?—God the King of the ages: (1.) He sways 
them with His mighty will; (2.) He outlives them 
on His eternal throne.—The glorification of God the 
highest end of redemption.—The conversion of Paul 
a worthy subject for the glorifying of God on earth 
and in heaven (comp. Gal. i. 24). 

‘Of whom I am chief,” a beautiful preparatory 
theme for the Holy Supper. ‘‘I have obtained mer 
cy,” an appropriate subject for the celebration of the 
Supper itself, ‘Now unto the King eternal,” a fit- 
ting topic for the sermon of thanksgiving, where, as 
through Holland, it is preached after the celebration 
of the Supper. Ver. 12 specially suited for an ordi- 
nation, or for a church festival. 

Srarke: Lanez’s Op.: In the work of our 
conversion, we must ascribe nothing to our own 
power, but all to God (Phil. ii. 13), Every teacher 
must be sure of his Divine call to the office (Acts 
xx, 28).—Although he who is justified knows that he 
has forgiveness of sins, still he regards that time of 
his life with a constant feeling of shame; yet this 
will be joined with a spirit childlike and resigned to 
the will of God—OsianpEr: The grace of God ig 
the richer and more abundant the greater our trans 
gressions have been, when we have repented truly 
and from the heart (Rom. v. 20).—As often as the 
example of a converted sinner is offered in the sa- 
cred Scriptures, our faith in the forgiveness of sing 
should be strengthened.—Is God an eternal King? 
We need not fear that tyrants will drive Him from 
the throne of His majesty. Since He cannot die, let 
us fly to Him in all our trials, and reflect, God still 
lives !—Heusner: Because Paul acted openly and 
sincerely as a persecutor, God accepted him. Here 
the saying of Johnson applies: “I love a good 
hater ;” 7. ¢e, I love one who, with true, frank con- 
viction, is opposed to me.—Christianity is for sinners, 
not for the righteous.—The long-suffering forbearance 
of God toward the unbelieving.—What incalculable 
results may come from the conversion of a sinner ! 

Vers, 12-17. The Epistle for the seventh Sunday 
after Trinity, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and 
elsewhere: Buck: Mercy meets us as (1.) the 
ground; (2.) the way; (8.) the end.—Linpemann : 
How encouraging a faith is this faith in the mercy 
of God! It awakens us (1.) to sincere humility $ 
(2.) to steadfast patience; (8.) to heartfelt repose ; 
(4.) to a thankful joy.-Scumattz: The blessedness 
of grace.—Att: Man in his rejoicing over the gra- 
cious work of God.—Natorp: What deep cause we 
have to humble ourselves before God.— Ap. Monon; 
The signs of a tree conversion shown in the exam. 
ple of Paul: (1.) What it is; (2.) what its purpose ; 
(3.) how it originates. See his third sermon on Paul, 
in the introduction of the work already mentioned. 

[Jeremy Taytor: This consideration St. Paul 
urged as a reason why God forgave him, because 
he did it ignorantly. For heresy is not an crror 
of the understanding, but of the will. And this 
is clearly insinuated in Scripture, wherein faith and 
a good life are made one duty, and vice is called 
opposite to faith, and heresy opposed to holiness,— 
Bisnor Hau: ‘To save sinners.” Add, if thou wilt, 
“whereof I am chief.” Thou canst say no worse of 
thyself than a better man said before thee, who, in the 
right sfasinner, claimed the benefit of a Saviour.—W.] 
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Paul exhorts Timothy to fight the good fight, and strengthens this exhortation by 
referring him to the falling away and condemnation of some, two of whom he 


mentions by name, 
; Cz. T. 


18 
which went before on thee, that thou 
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This charge I commit unto thee, son Timothy, according to the prophecies 


by [in] them mightest war’ a good war: 


19 fare; Holding faith and a good conscience ; which some having put away com 


20 cerning faith have made shipwreck: 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, 
blaspheme. 


Of whom is Hymeneus’ and Alexander, 
that they may learn [be taught] not te 


1 Ver. 18.—[orparety. Recepta, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinaiticus, orparevon.—E. H.] 


2 Ver. 20.—[Sinaiticus, “Ywéveos. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. This charge I commit unto thee, 
maparldcua, committo tibi; yet not ut auditoribus 
proponas (Bengel); for it is obviously a precept for 
the official life and work of Timothy himself. Here 
the Apostle, after his more personal disclosure (vers. 
8-17), returns to his original exhortation (vers. 3, 4), 
and again directly addresses Timothy, whom he has 
for awhile lost sight of. The question, what rapay- 


yeAla properly means, is differently answered by | 


commentators. It seems best to seek the answer in 
the clause immediately following, va orpar., x.7.A., 
and thus to explain fa as a particle referring to the 
object. Thus Matthies, De Wette, Wiesinger, Hu- 
ther, and others, It is not so much a command, in 
the strict sense of the word, as a tender, fatherly 
counsel, that Timothy shall show himself a true sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ, and so fulfil the high expecta- 
tions that were justly cherished concerning him. 
We notice here that Paul already employs military 
figures (Otto). TapayyeAla is used of a military 
command; XenopHon, Hell. 11. Paul, in a Chris- 
tian sense, assigns to Timothy the command against 
the heretics. —According to the prophecies 
which went before on thee. Heubner: “ Ac- 
cording to the good hopes which thou didst awaken 


in thy youth—hopes that wise, devout men ex- | 


pressed of thee, and likewise prophetically foretold, 
as Staupitz in the case of Luther.” Instead of this 
superficial view, we have every reason to refer these 
words to the xdpicua THs mpopyretas in the Christian 
Church at the time of the Apostle, and to compare 
it with 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. Prophesyings 


are here, as always in the New Testament, spoken of | 


as the fruit of a supernatural influence of the Holy 
Ghost; ard we can easily conceive that such utter- 
ances were not wanting at the solemn ordination of 
Timothy to the ministry of the Gospel. These 
prophesyings went before in him (mpowyotoas ext 
se), ‘preceding his entrance upon his Christian 
coarse; and Timothy would turn this hope to shame, 
if he shewed himself untrue to his calling. 7?Ev 
airais, in conformity to them. The view, that those 
prophesvings were the weapons which Timothy must 
put on for the conflict, seems too artificial, and not 
strictly Pauline ; it ix simpler to regard them as the 


But in 2 Tim. ii, 17 it has ‘Yuwévaros—the commonly received spelling.—E. H.} 


rule which must determine his conduct, or, if we 

will, as the limits within which he must act.—War 

a good warfare. De Wette is too gencral: “ That 

thou, in the conduct of thy office, demean thyself 

worthily and bravely.” Far more happily Luthers 

“That thou therein do a knightly work.” Srpareta 

here does not mean the conflict of the Christian life ° 
in general, but the conflict as a leader in the church, 

which Timothy was to wage specially against the 

heretics of his day. It is a warfare, in a strict sense 

of the word, under the banner of the King of kings. 

For a correct understanding of the figurative expres- 

sion, comp. 2 Cor. x. 4; Eph. vi. 10-18; 1 Thess, 

v. 8; 2 Tim. ii, 3, 5.—Chrysostom: 1a rf Kadi 
otparelay To Tpayua; SnA@v, bt WéAEuos eyhyepras 

shHodpas Tact wey pdrdiora 5é THO SidacKkdAw. 

Ver. 19. Holding faith and a good con- 
science. In the contlict which we wage outwardly 
against the enemy, our chief concern is with the 
inner state and disposition of the heart. “Exwy is 
| here to be taken in the sense of karéxwy, as the 
participial connective denotes the manner in which 
Timothy must follow the exhortation (ver. 18). That 
faith is here set forth as a weapon, as Eph. vi. 16 
(according to Matthies), is improbable, on account 
of the inner connection of miorw and cuveldnow 
a&yadhv. The Apostle simply means that Timothy 
shall guard both—that is, shall hold fast, and not 
renoucce them. There is thus the same connection 
of faith and conscience here as in ver. 5. Unbelief 
is with the Apostle not theoretical, but practical— 
bound with the inward state of our moral life, as is 
shown by what immediately follows.— Which some 
| having put away, &c. The sense is: through the 
defilement of a good conscience, some have lost not 
only this, but also the faith which they before pos- 
sessed. “Hy tiwés amwodpevor; which—i. e., a good 
conscience—some have rejected, as a troublesome 
creditor whom they will be rid of at any cost.— 
Have suffered shipwreck. Navayeily is a word 
used in Greek, Roman, and Hebrew writers, and 
common with us to denote severe, irrecoverable 
losses. It is only found in the New Testament, in 
its proper sense, in 2 Cor. ii, 25, and here in a 
figurative sense. Should it be thought that the 
‘image of a shipwreck had in the preceding amwod 
"evar passed before the mind of Paul, then a good 
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conscience must be regarded not as the rudder 
(Mack), but as the anchor (Wiesinger), with whose 
loss the whole vessel is ruined, The proposition, 
mepl, c. accus., denotes especially what they had lost 
in the wreck. ‘‘Metaphora a naufragio, sumpia 
aptissime quadrat, nam innuwit, ut salva fides ad 
portum usque pervenit, navigationis nostre cursum 
hona conscientia regendum esse, alias naufragit esse 
periculum, hoe est, ne fides mala conscientia tan- 
quam gurgite in mari provelloso immergatur ;” Cal- 
vin. 

Ver. 20, Of whom is Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander. Hymeneus ; perhaps the same mentioned 
in 2 Tim. ii, 17. Alexander ; probably not the same 
mentioned in 2 Tim. iv, 14 as 6 xadxevs, since, in 
this case, the excommunication would have the ap- 
pearance of personal revenge; perhaps we should 
refer it to the Ephesian named in Acts xix. 33, who, 
without, doubt, was well enough known to Timothy. 
—Whom I have delivered unto Satan. The 
formal sentence of excommunication, by which any 
were separated from the church and given over to 
the powers of darkness which ruled in heathendom 
(Col. i. 138 and 1 Cor. v. 5). Here, as in the pas- 
sages just cited, the Apostle seems to point mentally 
eis dAedp. THs Gaprds, as may be inferred from the 
following iva maiSevs., k.7.A., which, however, should 
not be regarded as the effect of the ban of the 
church per se, but rather of a just, divine recom. 
pense. That the Apostle here speaks only of what 
he had done in his own mind (Planck, Matthies), is 
mere conjectre, The expression admits of no other 
explanation than that of a fact already completed, 
which he either for the first time disclosed to Timo- 
thy, or for good reasons mentioned again.— That 
they may learn, iva madevSGo:, with the added 
thought of the chastisement which, in the view of 
the Apostle, ought to restrain them from a repetition 
of the blasphemy which, without doubt, they had 
already uttered against God and Christ. ‘ Facto 
fidei naufragio, blasphemice periculum adest ;” Ben- 
gel. [The phrase here used may probably have 
been drawn from the formula of excommunication 
used in the apostolie church, Alford thinks the 
delivering to Satan ‘‘an apostolic act for the pur- 
pose of correction, which might or might not be 
accompanied by extrusion from the church,” Vide 
in loco, But the solemn strength of the phrase 
seems hardly to admit the idea of a lesser penalty. 
The kingdoms of Christ and of Satan are conceived 
of as two opposites. Augustine well calls this dis- 
cipline of excommunication, “‘ Medicinalis vindicta, 
terribilis lenitas, charitatis severitas.” Ad Liter. 
Petilian. 8, 4.—W.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As the life of the individual Christian is a 
constant warfare, so may the life of an upright min- 
ister of the gospel be specially regarded from this 
point of view; and above all, in the days when error 
lifts its head boldly and arrogantly, as in the time of 
Timothy. There is, however, a false lust for strife, 
a3 a filse love of grace, against which the young 
minister of the word cannot be too earnestly warned, 
Suriling suggestions as to the way in which he must 
wage the koAnv otparsiay, and guide his official life, 
may be found in the old, well-known work of J. 
Varentin AnpreA, entitled, ‘The Good Life of a 
Righteous Servant o¢ the Gospel,” which is referred 
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to by Hurprr, in his “ Lettirs on the Study of The 
ology,” and is still worthy of study. His contrast 
of the good and bad teacher ought not to be iorgot 
ten: ‘' Preceptor bonus ducit, dum malus trahit ; 
lucet ille, hie offuscat ; docet ille, hic confundit ; 
regit ille, hic impellit ; excitat ille, hie deprimit 3 
oblectat ille, hic angit ; format ille, hic destruit, 
Paucis dicam: nisi preceptor ipse liber, imo biblio 
theca, et museum inambulans sit, nisi laboris brevia 
rum et manubrium, nisi linguarum artiumque re 
pertorium et formula, nasi insuper patrice et ecclesia 
ornamentum audiat, non sapit ad ingenium nostrum. 
Nam libros repetere et exigere, ad laborem agere et 
stimulare, pracepta, regulas dictague obtrudere, cwjus 
vis est ; summam rei monstrare, facilitatem aperire, 
applicationem adhibere, uswm docere, exemplo pro 
tre, denique ad Christum omnia referre, hoe opus, 
hie sudor Christianus est, quem nulle orbis opes re 
penderint.” See Hacrnpacn’s “ Lectures on the 
History of the Reformation,” in loco, 

2. The Pauline conception of the inner relatiox 
of faith and conscience is of the highest significance. 
As unbelief nearly always leads either to grosser or 
more refined immorality, so not rarely it begins fror 
an immoral ground, at least when faith existed be 
fore, This conception is thoroughly Pauline; comp 
Rom. i. 21; and, again, our Lord’s own view of it, 
John vii. 17. It is a deep mental truth ; for it is faz 
too common to represent faith or infidel:ty as a mat- 
ter of abstract opinion. Gospel truth is no mere 
work of the understanding or the memory; the light 
of the gospel is life, and its work is power. It can 
only then be grasped, when knowledge and affection 
and volition are joined, so that the thought has root 
in the affections, and activity in the will; as, re- 
versely, an action severed from Christian knowledge 
and affection can never be Christian. It would be 
interesting to study the history of heresies from this 
point of view, and to seek the deepest moral ground 
of the greatest errors. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that a conscientious, moral life, is essential 
to the stability of the life of faith, Compare the 
essay of Ep. GupEr on “‘ The Seriptural Doctrine of 
Conscience ;” Theol. Stud. wnd Kritik., 1857; Orro, 
p. 98. 

3. What Paul says of Hymeneus and Alexander, 
shows us how highly he valued church discipline, 
and how much the looseness and indifference of 
many churches in this respect directly contradicts 
his spirit and example. Yet it should be noticed, 
that he only resorted to this in extreme cases, and 
then solely with the view to effect reformation by 
such punishment, and to save the soul from eternal 
harm, ‘The inguisition of the Roman Church is thus 
as fully condemned here, as the indifference of many 
members of the evenyvelical church, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian life, as well as that of every true 
minister of the gospel, a warfare.—Wo to the herald 
of the gospel who does not fulfil all that is justiy 
expected of him,—Faith lost, all lost.—The inner 
connection of faith and conscience, of the religious 
and moral life—-The shipwreck of faith: (1.) How 
easily one can suffer shipwreck ; (2.) how disastrous 
the end.—The sight of another’s apostasy ought to 
lead us to greater diligence, to ereater truth and 
watchfulness-—Kcclesiastical discipline: (1,) Its prin 
ciple; (2.) its right; (8.) its purpose; (4) ity 
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mode ; (5.) its limits.—Even the punishment of sin 
may be transformed into blessing. 

Starke: Lanae’s Op.: Our spiritual strife does 
hot cease, but lasts as long as we live, for our spirit- 
ual enemies never die.—What the eye is to the 
head, and the heart to the body, the conscience is to 
faith and to a complete Christianity.—It is very ten- 
Jer, and must therefore be well guarded.—It is not 
an unavoidable necessity that any should fall away 
froin the grace of God, but rather it is possible and 
necessary to abide therein to the end (1 Gor. xv. 13). 
—QsianpER: The departure of Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander from the pure doctrine, shows that some will 
always fall away, although the servants of the church 





fulfil their office truly (2 Cor, xi. 28). The Romish 
excommunication is different from the apostolic, ag 
darkness from light; for it does not come from Goa 
but is rather a work of Satan; not against the ene: 
my, but to destroy the friends and witnesses of the 
truth (John xvi. 2, 3)—H«usner: The remem 
brance of the hopes of a former teacher is a great 
stimulus, an earnest call to be and to do what others 
have expected of us.—It is a grave truth: sinful life 
leads to unbelief; religion becomes doubtful; it is 
for our interest to doubt. Strive, then, earnestly te 
abide in communion with Christ.—Chastisements are 
healing messengers of God for the recovery of 
men, 





Ne 


Exhortation to supplication for all men, especially for those in authority. 


Cu. IL. 1-7. 


NO = 


I exhort’ therefore, that, first of all,” supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks [thanksgiving], be made for all men; For kings, and for 


all that are in authority; [,] that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 


godliness and bonesty.* 


of the truth. 


TO Ot 0 


For this 7s good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour; Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
For there is one God, and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus ; [,] Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified * in 
due time.[,] Whereunto [In respect of which] I am ordained a preacher, and 


an apostle (I speak the truth in Christ,” and lie not) [I speak the truth in 
Christ, I lie not]; a teacher of the Gentiles in fuith and verity. 


1 Ver. 1.—[mapaxar6 ; mapaxdder, G.—evidently, as Huther says, a conjecture for the sake of giving to the Apos- 


tle’s address to Timothy the form of a command.—H. H.] 


2 Ver. l.—[mparov mévt.; not, at the beginning or opening of public service (C. and H. after Chrysostom), but 
“yhefore all things”—as the author, who follows Huther, observes, the words are to be connected with mapaxcadAa.— 


EK. H 


word to express the sense of the Apostle here. 
©. and H.: “gravity.” German Version : 


-] 
3 Ver. 2.—[ceuvdrnre. If the English word respectability had not lost its meaning, it would perhaps be the proper 
Dignity is too stately. Vulgate: ‘“‘ castitale.”’ 
“ Ehroarkeit.”” 


Calvin: ‘“‘honestate.”? 
The word means an estate or condition of honor, &c., 


founded upon the possession of the corresponding moral quality, honesty.—K. H.] 


4 Ver. 6.—[Td paptipeov; omitted by A., and rejected by Lachmann. 
The omission from A, is certainly singular. 
Tischendorf retains them. Huther says that Lachmann did; but this is a mis- 


article. In some MSS. ob was written before ro map. 
better with than without the words. 


It stands in the Sinaiticus without the 
i ‘The sense is much 


take—at least, they are not in the large edition of 1850.—E. H.] 
5 Ver. 7.-The words of the Recepta, év Xpror@, are wanting in A. D.1 F. G., and others, and for this reason have 


been left out by Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Vischendorf, and others, 
The Sinaiticus has retained them. [They are not in Murpocx’s Syriac Translation.—H, H.] 


ix. 1. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. I exhort therefore, that, first of all. 
There is not a marked connection between this and 
the former chapter, but the Apostle passes simply 
from the general command (ver, 18) to the special, 
and states at once what in his view is especially im- 
portant. The whole of the second chapter contains 
precepts concerning the Christian Church, Vers. 
1-7 declares for whom and on what ground public 
prayer ought to be made; vers. 8-15 how men and 
women should conduct themselves in this respect; 
and, indeed, the last portion is not without some 
more precise suggestions as to the calling of women 
in general.—I exhort therefore, tapaxaad. The 
Apostle now personally counsels Timothy what he 
wust do to fight a good fight in his pastoral office, 





Perhaps they were introduced from Rom. 


and what should be his first task in his relation 
to the church. [prov must not be joined with 
moteioSat (Luther), but with mapaxard; ody is here 
a connective, which joins the exhortation to vers, 
18, 19, and was necessary on account of the digres- 
sion in ver. 20. [The English Version reads: “ } 
exhort therefore, that, first of all.” This reading ia 
sustained by many expositors, as Luther, Calvin 
Bengel, and later, among the English, Conybeare 
But Alford adopts the same reading as is here given 
“T exhort first of all s” so also Heydenreich, Mat. 
thies, Wiesinger, De Wette, Huther, Elicott.—W.] 
The ground on which the Apostle chiefly urges these 
intercessions can be only probably determined. Per 
haps, in time of persecution, they had been some. 
what neglected, or were less earnestly conducted Ly 
the believers at Ephesus, after they had left thei 
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first love (Rev, ii. 4); perhaps some persons had 
been excluded by party spirit, or by the want of 
unity. Whatever the reason, the Apostle exhorts 
that intercessions be made for all men—for mankind 
in its wholeness.—Supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, the giving of thanks; four words which 
mark the earnestness and comprehensiveness of all 
Christian petitions, In respect to the first three, the 
words of Calvin are of value: “ Negue tamen super 
vacanea est verborum congeries, sed mihi videtur 
Paulus consulto tres voces in eundem finem simul 
conjungere, ut precandi studium et assiduitatem 
magis commendet et vehementius urgeat.” As to the 
meaning of the etxapioria, the Apostle elsewhere 
teaches that Christian devotion, as is implied in its 
nature, must at all times be accompanied with thanks- 
giving (1 Thess, v. 17, 18; Col. iv. 2). The view 
that the Apostle in each of these words would desig- 
nate a special kind of prayer, is as arbitrary as the 
opinion that this is a mere empty tautology. But 
since one and the same subject is here denoted by 
different words, we may at least attempt to reach a 
more exact definition. That arbitrary exegesis into 
which many earlier and later commentators have 
fallen, will be entirely avoided if we study the gram- 
matical force of the language. Aénots, from déouar, 
egco, signifies generally a prayer which springs from 
the feeling of want; mpocevx4, a petition, not with- 
out regard to whom it is offered, like the preceding 
word, but distinctly addressed to God; comp. Phil. 
iv. 6; &revéis (from éevruyxdvw = adeo aliguem) 
means not intercession in and for itself (comp. chap. 
iv. 5), but here, where imp mdvr. dvSp. follows, it 
signifies prayer offered not so much for our own 
needs, as on behalf of others; edxapioria, finally, is 
thanksgiving joined with all before, both for preser- 
vation from evil, and for the good in which men 
rejoice. Those for whom all such prayers are made 
are not only Christians, but Jews and heathen like- 
wise; and the whole exhortation, therefore, is op- 
posed to an unchristian exclusiveness. 

Ver. 2. For kings, and for all that are in 
authority. After this general injunction, some are 
named who need a special place in public prayers. 
There is no designation of Antonine and his associate 
rulers (Baur)—which, certainly, would be internal 
evidence of the spuriousness of the Epistle—but a 
general designation of the class, including the Ro- 
man emperor then or afterward living, and all under 
him invested with high office (comp. Rom. xiii. 1).— 
That we may; not a statement of the character of 
the prayer, but of its purpose ; and this, too, not in 
the subjective, but objective view. The Apostle 
does not mean that the church should be influenced, 
through such petitions, to lead a quiet and peaceable 
life under authority ; but he supposes that God, who 
guides the hearts of kings as the water-brooks (Prov. 
xxi. 1), will, in answer to the prayer of the church, 
move the hearts of kings, and of all in authority, to 
leave Christians at rest.-A quiet and peaceable 
life. No immoderate striving after the crown of 
martyrdom, but a quiet life to the glory of God, is 
the highest ideal, According to Olshausen, #peuos 
denotes an inward, jovx10s an outward rest; but 
Others differ. It is most desirable that Christians 
should thus pass (d:dyevv) their lives in all godliness 
and honesty. [The word rendered honesty should 
be grovity, according to Alford, Conybeare, and oth- 
ers. It should be remembered, however, that on- 
esty, at the time of our English Version, came nearer 
than now to the idea of honorable or respectable, 
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which lies at the root of ceuyérys.—W.] These last 
two words mark the sphere of the Christian life, 
EvoéBeig, a word which, with Paul, oceurs only in 
the Pastoral Epistles, and denotes our disposition 
toward God; oeuydrns, an expression also peculias 
to the Pastoral Epistles, refers to the outward rela. 
tion of the Christian toward his fellow-men. Wie 
singer justly remarks, from a manuseript note of 
Olshausen, that a strong light is thrown on this 
whole exhortation, when we recal the conduct of tha 
Jews shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
It had been already enjoined in the Old Testament 
that the Jews should pray for their Gentile rulers 
(comp. Jer. xxix, 7; Ezra vi. 10). The custom re. 
mained among them. Augustus ordered that a lamb 
should be offered for him daily in the temple; and, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem, this usage lasted; 
but the Zealots regarded it as a Divine worship, and 
demanded that the offering should cease. JosxPu., 
De Bello Jud. ii. 17. [This injunction of St. Paul 
became the rule of the early church ; and it is inter. 
esting to trace it in the prayers for kings found in 
almost all the primitive liturgies. Liturgia Basilii, 
Goar, Rit. Gree. pp. 171, 178; Liturgia Marci, 
Renavnor, Lit, Orient., tom. 1, p. 183; Miss. Sar. 
ish. Missa pro Rege, Lit. Gall c., MaBiLion, p. 246, 
Chrysostom informs us that it was the custom, in hia 
day, to offer daily prayers for kings and all in au- 
thority. Hom. 6 in 1 Tim. The prayers for the 
royal family, in the English Version, although they 
do not appear to have been translated from any very 
ancient offices, are yet, in substance and expression, 
conformed to the primitive. See Parmer, Orig. 
Liturg. We have here the true reverence of law 
which Christianity teaches, But we are never to 
confound this, or like maxims—e. g., Rom, xiii, 1— 
with any theory of the divine right of kings, or with 
“passive obedience” to any tyranny, as has been 
done by some divines. The political duty of men in 
a Christian state cannot be the same with that of the 
primitive church under a Nero.—W.,] 

Ver, 3. For this is good and acceptable; 
ToUTO Sc, ToteloSar évyrev{é, The Apostle now addg 
various motives (vers. 8-7) toward obeying the ex- 
hortation given in vers. 1,2. The first is, that every 
such prayer is good in and for itself, xaady ; it shows 
the true Christian spirit which marks the professor 
of the gospel; it yields us the enjoyment of that 
privilege named in ver. 2. It is again, as a second 
motive, drdSexroy évémiov tod cwripos hua Ocod. 
This is God’s will; it befits His desire and purpose ; 
it is already expressed in the name cwrhp, and thig 
appears clearly from the following (vers. 4, 5). Our 
Saviour wills that all should be saved; and thus we 
pray for all, as the objects of His gracious will. 

Ver. 4, Who will have all men to be saved. 
Paul teaches not only here, but in other places (comp. 
Rom, viii, 32; xi. 32; Titus ii, 11), that the de- 
sire of God to bless all sinners is unlimited, yet it 
can be only in the ordained way of faith. And here, ' 
perhaps, he affirms it, in order to maintain this 
doctrine plainly against every Gnostic limitation of 
salvation, as well as to give a fit motive for prayer 
For, had God willed the contrary of what is here 
revealed, it would be foolish and fruitless to pray for 
the welfare of others, when perhaps this or that per 
son might be shut out from the plan of salvation. 
Yet more, the Apostle speaks here of the Séaew of 
God in general, not of the Botanua, which regurda 
believers (Eph. i. 11). It is therefore entirely need 
less, by any exegetical gloss, to limit che expression, 
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all men, or to understand mdyras ay%p. in the sense 
of all classes of men (which would make ver. 1 an 
absurdity)—Unto the knowledge of the truth; 
properly, not all truth, not even all religious truth in 
general, but Christian truth, This added clause 
explains through what means the owSjva of all men 
mnust be wrought. 

Ver, 5, For there is one God... the man 
Ohrist Jesus. The ground of the general redemp- 
tive plaa of God is here so shown (7p) as to give a 
third motive in justification of Christian interces- 
sions; the unity of person whence the plan of uni- 
versal salvation has gone forth, and through whom it 
is completed, The unity of God, which the Apostle 
clearly declares in other places (Rom. iii. 29, 80; 
1 Cor. viii. 4; Eph. iv. 6), is here placed distinctly in 
the foreground, to show how arbitrary is any Jimit of 
Christian intercession ; the unity of the Mediator, to 
prove that the Jew has not the least advantage over 
the heathen, since both must be saved in one and 
the same way. Meoirns, He who stands between 
God and man, in order to effect a new union (comp. 
Gal. iii. 20): “énter Deum atque homines medius 
constitutus ;” Tertullianus. When Paul calls Him, 
finally, with special emphasis, the man Christ Jesus, 
it is not absolutely necessary to infer that he was 
opposing the heresy of Docetism (Huther), although 
such a purpose is quite possible and probable, when 
we think how early the real manhood of the Lord 
was doubted (1 John iv. 3), and what high dignity 
the first Gnostics ascribed to Alfons and to angels. 
The thought, too, is genuinely Pauline (see Rom. v. 
15%" 1 Cor. xv. 315 Phily i: 7,8’; Heb. tis 16, 17), 
and it is most fitting in this place, since the Lord, 
had He not been real man, could not have been 
also peotrns ; while, again, the 4vSodémwr just before 
called out almost involuntarily this emphatic aySpo- 
WOS. 
Ver. 6. Who gave himself. This expresses 
the mode in which the Mediator has fulfilled His 
office, and the universality of the redemptive plan, 
Has given, Sots, comp. Gal. i, 4; Titus ii. 14. The 
voluntary character of the offering of the Lord is 
here, as often before, set forth by the Apostle; and 
although he does not speak in express words of this 
sacrifice in his death, yet it follows from the very 
purpose of the Mediator to give a ransom for all; 
since the price of redemption could be nothing less 
than Himself, His blood, and life. *AyriAvrpoy, 


somewhat stronger yet than the usual Av’rpoy (Matt. 


xx, 28), since the idea of an exchange, which lies in 
the substantive itself, gains special force from the 
preposition (Matthies), In connection with ayri- 
Avrpov, bwép is not, in this place at least, sim- 
ply to be understood in commoduwm (Huther), but 
here the idea cf substitution must be firmly held. 
This one ransom weighs more than all the souls in 
whose place it is reckoned; and here, too, these 
gouls are spoken of as mdyres. See further under 
Doctrinal and Ethical thoughts. [It appears by no 
means just, either on exegetical or doctrinal grounds, 
to draw the idea of substitution from this passage. 
The phrase ayrtAvrpoy simply includes the meaning 
of satisfaction, freedom purchased by a sufficient 
ransom. Undoubtedly the truth of a vicarious sacri- 
fice in its living sense, Christ in us and we in Him, 
is the blessed truth of the word of God. But it has 
been the vice of theology always to lower this holy 
mystery of a Divine love and sacrifice to a commer- 
cial contract. The cur Deus homo of Anselm can- 
not explain that mystery so truly to the Christian 
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reason or heart, as the few words of St. John the 
Divine: “God is love. God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only-begotten Son.” And it may 
be well for any who read this image of St. Paul, te 
weigh the following profound sentence of Coleridge + 
“Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through 
the redemptive power of Christ’s love, and of His 
perfect obedience, is expressed, on account of the 
resemblance of the consequence in both cases, by the 
payment of a debt for another, which debt the payer 
had not himself incurred. Now the impropriation 
of this metaphor (é ¢, the taking it literally), by 
transferring the sameness from the consequents to 
the antecedents, or inferring the identity of the causes 
from a resemblance in the effects, this view or seheme 
of redemption, grounded on this confession, I believe 
to be altogether unscriptural ;” ‘‘ Aids to Reflection, 
Aphor. 19, on Spirit. Relig.”.—W.|]—To be testi- 
fied in due time; 7d papripioy kaspots idiots. Lu- 
ther; “That it should be preached in his own 
time ;” Vulgata: “cujus testi.oninm temporibus 
suis confirmatum cst.” Chrysostom, and vthe 
Church fathers, incorrectly understand the suffering 
und death of the Lord as itself the waprtpiov. But 
the idea (Huther) that the reference is to the preach. 
ing of the gospel, which has now been sent at a fit- 
ting time, seems alike arbitrary, since in this case the 
beginning of ver. 7 sinks almost to flat tautology. 
We think, rather, that waprvpioy should here be held 
in apposition to ayrfAurpoy; to wit, that the Apostle 
calls this sacrifice of the Lord in death for our ran- 
som the great waprvpioy; the witness of the truth 
stated in ver, 4, which is raised above all doubt 
through this blessed revelation of grace. Since this 
offering is made, there cannot be any further ques- 
tion whether God wills the salvation of all, The 
Apostle does not speak of a testimony which he is 
the first to affirm, but one to which God has given 
witness already in His Son; and in ver, 7 he first” 
alludes to his own personal connection with it. 
“ Tnnuitur testimonium redemtionis universalis ;” 
Bengel.—In due time, raipois idiois; that is, in 
the time foreordained by God, and for this reason 
most fitting; in other words, in the mAjpwya 7. 
katpod (Gal, iv. 4); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 15; Acts xvii. 
26; Titus i, 2. 

Ver. 7. Whereunto I am ordained. Eis 6, 
ad quod (tesimonium, sc, annunciandum) ; another 
remembrance of his apostolic calling and dignity, as 
chap. i. 12. Paul points to the universal character 
of his calling, as proof of the universality of Divine 
grace; and this again as the great motive to pray for 
all.—A preacher; this general design of his call- 
ing is denoted by a name suited to all messengers of 
the gospel, and precedes the specific official title, 
amdorodos.—I speak the truth, &c. (comp. Rom. 
ix. 1). A solemn adjuration, which, in view of so 
weighty a matter, and the many personal misjudg- 
ments concerning Paul, is quite appropriate here, 
and may well awaken confidence, not distrust, Al. 
though this digression has no logical force, it agrees 
well with a friendly, confiding letter like this, where 
his heart speaks in the most artless manner.—A 
teacher of the Gentiles. A more exact state. 
ment of the special sphere in which he is called to 
the work of his apostolic office. This mention of 
his peculiar gift lends new force to his exhortation 
to pray for all men.—In faith and in verity. Not 
only in true faith (Heydenreich, Mack, De Wette), 
but both conceptions are to be closely distinguished. 
Faith (a noteworthy var ation, év mvevpari}, means 
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faith in Christ, which is the great personal motive in 
the life of the Apostle; truth, that objective Chris- 
tian truth itself, which is known ana received by 
faith, The preposition éy seems, as often, to denote 
the means whereby the Apostle sought to reach the 
appointed end, That the words are to pe taken as a 
formal assertion, like GAqS. Aéyw (ver. 6), is not 
probable. 


DOCTRINAL AND: ETHICAL. 


1. The doctrine of Christian intercession, which the 
Apostle teaches with such heartfelt power, breathes the 
whole spirit of Christianity. The Lord Himself com- 
mended it, even for our enemies (Matt, v. 44), Thus, 
too, James, who was so fully quickened by the spirit 
of his glorified Master (James v. 16); and it is evi- 
dent how strongly, and how often, Paul enjoins 
the intercession of the brethren, That the early 
Christians likewise earnestly kept this apostolic pre- 
cept, and, even amidst the worst persecutions, did 
not cease to pray for kings and for those in author- 
ity, is clear from the early liturgies, as well as the 
testimony of apologists and church fathers. Thus, 
€. g., TERTULLIAN, Apol., cap. 30: “ Manibus ex- 
pansis oramus pro omnibus imperatoribus vitam 
wlis proliram, imperium securum, domum tutam, 
excrcitus fortes, senatum fidelem, populum probum, 
orbem quietum, et quacumque hominis et Ccesaris 
vota sunt.” And Potycarp, ad Philipp., cap. 12, 
says: “ Pro omnibus sanctis orate. Ovrate etiam 
pro regilus, et potestatibus et principibus, atque pro 
persequentibus et odientibus vos, et pro inimicis 
erucis, ut fructus vesier manifestus sit in omnibus, 
ut sitis in illo perfecti.” With this practice of 
Christian prayer, the Apostle exhorts believers to 
lead a quiet and holy life; and in this he shows his 
confidence, that such prayer for the community will 
obtain a blessing from God ;—an unreasonable hope, 
if he speaks only of an influence on our own minds, 
not a supernatural power in prayer, This injunction 
is thus an indirect proof that there is not only a sub- 
jective, but also an objective connection, granted 
and assured of God, between prayer and its effects, 

2, According to the express teaching of the 
Apostle, Christianity is the great instrument of sal- 
vation for all men. If the word éxxAnota is rightly 
understood, the saying, extra ecelesiam nulla salus, 
has a sound sense. The right of Christian mission- 
ary work is grounded in this faith, The universality 
of God’s plan of redemption is the mightiest spur of 
that Christian humanity which embraces all men, 
It is impossible, therefore, to be truly human, if one 
is not truly Christian ; and it is alike contradictory 
to profess ourselves truly Christian, without being 
human, 

3. “God wills that all men should be saved.” It 
is a sorry dogmatism which would weaken the proof 
given in this passage for the universality of the plan 
of redemption, by exegetical arts; e, g., when any 
seek to explain will in the absurd sense of desire ; 
or all men in the sense of all classes—as Calvin and 
others have here done. Exegetical honesty forbids 
us to find in this place less than what is said, in 
other words, in 1 Tim. iv. 10 and 2 Pet. iii. 9. The 
inevitable necessity of an dmroxardaracts TavT wy, 
from the fact that at some time, sooner or later, 
what God wills must be fulfilled, does not follow, 
however, from this position. The will of God here 
spoken of is not absolute, but conditional ; 4, é., God 
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wills that all men be saved by means of faith; but 
as faith, on the one side, is a gift of grace, so, on 
the other, it is a duty, whose neglect deserves pun- 
ishment, and unbelief is a guilt that must have its 
reckoning. Against such views of Universalism wea 
urge also, in their full force, the many positive ex- 
pressions which set forth the eternal blessedness of 
believers, as grounded in the free decisions of God, 
and His grace in Christ. True wisdom lies notin 
sacrificing one series of these conceptions to the 
other, but in holding both with equal strength, since 
the unity of the seeming contradictions must be 
always a problem for Christian philosophy. These 
apostolic expressions, finally, give the fullest right to 
the freest, most unlimited, and powerful announce- 
ment of the gospel, while it must be lett to God to 
show us the perfection of His purposes, and to jus- 
tify them before our eyes. [It is the error of every 
theological system like that here alluded to, that it 
does not take its starting point from the moral facts 
of the Christian consciousness, but from the abstract 
idea of the Divine will, The iron chain of its logic 
must therefore end in a fatalism, which excludes all 
moral conditions based on the free choice of man. 
Such a premise may end in the dogma of absolute 
decrees and limited atonement; or it may equally 
lead to Universalism. If the will of God be irre- 
spective of human action, there can be no limit to 
His grace. Or, again, if it be a logic within the 
circle of purely speculative ideas, it will end in the 
Pantheism of Spinoza; in an impersonal substance, 
of which all human actions are only phenomena, 
without any moral quality of good or evil. All these 
are forms of the same ground error. A Christian 
theology begins with the facts of our personal being, 
of sin and responsibility, and thence reasons to the 
character of God. The sentence of Hooxrr, B. 1, ¢. 
2, is profound: “They err, who think that of the 
will of God to do this or that, there is no reason 
besides His will.’ And this of Cupworrn, Serm. 
Z., breathes the heart of the gospel: “It is the 
sweetest flower in all the garland of His attributes, 
that He is mighty to save; and this is tar more mag- 
nificent for Him than to be styled mighty to destroy. 
For that, except it be in a way of justice, speaks no 
power at all, but mere impotency; for the root of 
all power is goodness.”—W. | 

4, If the death of the Saviour is revealed as a 
ransom for all, it is most important to distinguish 
between the power of His death, which is great 
enough to effect the redemption of all, and the fruit 
of His death, which is shared only by the believing 
and regenerate. As to the first point, the words of 
Augustin are weighty; Sermo 114, de tempore ¢ 
“Und morte unirersum mundum, sicut omnium 
conditor, ita omniwm reparator, absolvit: indubi- 
tanter enim credimus, quod totum mundum redemit, 
qui plus dedit, quam totus mundus valeret.” The 
other point is met by the words of the Saviour: 
‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep ;” 
and again: “I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me;” John x. and xvii, 

5. According to the express doctrine of our 
Apostle, the mediatorial office of the man Christ 
Jesus, is not only the cardinal truth of Christianity, 
but the conditio sine qud non of the eternal salva 
tion of man. The existence of the only God would 
be, indeed, no glad message for fallen man, did he 
not hear also of a Mediator between God and man. 
In contrast to this soteriological doctrine of the 
Apostle, the boldness of many at this day is strange 
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indeed, who assert that they need no Mediator, but 
that man can go direetly to the Father without the 
Son. Such men lack above all the living knowledge 
of the desert of sin, and the holiness of God. The 
God whom they approach is not the God revealed in 
the Scriptures, but rather the idol of their own dark- 
ened understanding, 

[We may fitly append here a passage from 
ArcuBisnor Trencu’s “Sermons,” which sets forth 
the living view of the mediatorial sacrifice, as it 
is distinguished alike from any forensic, theory of 
imputation, and any denial of if on moral grounds, 
“Could God be well-pleased with the sufferings 
of the innocent and holy? What satisfaction conld 
He find in these? Assuredly not: but he could 
have pleasure—nay, according to the moral neces- 
sities of His own being, he must have the high- 
est joy, satisfaction, and delighi—in the love, the 
patience, the obedience, which those sufferings gave 
Him the opportunity of displaying. . . . Nor 
was it, as some among the schoolmen taught, that 
God arbitrarily ascribed and imputed to Christ’s 
obedience unto death a value which made it equal 
to the needs and sins of the whole world. We 
affirm rather with the deeper theologians of those 
and all times, who crave to deal with realities, not 
ascriptions and imputations, that His offering had -in 
itself this intrinsic value. . . . Christ satisfied herein, 
not the Divine anger, but the Divine craving after a 
perfect holiness, righteousness, and obedience in 
man,” —W. | 

6. Against all Docetist tendencies which now and 
then appear in the church, the Apostle’s assertion of 
the real manhood of Christ has always the deepest 
significance. There is among the strong defenders 
of the divinity of the Son far more Crypto-Docetism, 
far more fear of allowing the full and undiminished 
truth of Christ’s humanity, than they themselves 
know. On the other side, it is much to be wished 
that all who rightly hold the aSpwros 1. Xp., could 
as readily accept what the Apostle further says in 
the Pastoral Epistles, in respect to the divinity of the 
Lord; see 1 Tim. iii. 16; Titus ii, 13, The very 
Docetism so early visible in the apostolic age, is an 
indirect proof of the superhuman character of the 
Saviour, His appearance was so wonderful, that 
men could not at first believe Him to be real 
man. 

4. “Christianity knits the ties by which natural 
religion binds men to one God still more closely, 
through the one only Mediator ; for He points to the 
one centre of all. Christ is the bond of the God- 
head and manhood ;” Heubner. 

8. The apostolic command to pray for all men 
has been often interpreted as allowing prayers for 
the dead. The words of Luther are noteworthy on 
this subject, Kirchenpostille, Dom. 1, Post Trin,: 
“ We have no command from God to pray for the 
dead, therefore no one can sin who does not pray for 
them. For, in what God has neither commanded 
nor forbidden, no man can sin. Yet, because God 
has not granted us to know the state of the soul, 
and we must be uncertain whether it has not met 
already its final doom, and therefore cannot tell if 
the soul be condemned, it is no sin that thou prayest 
for the dead; but in such wise, that thou leave it in 
doubt, and say thus: ‘Dear God, if this soul be in 
that state that Thou yet mayest help it, I pray Thee 
to Le gracious unto it.” For God has promised to 
hear us in what we ask. Therefore, if thou hast 
prayed once, or thrice, thou shouldest believe that 
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oe heard, and pray no more, lest thou tempt 
od. 

9. If we have, according to the doctrine of the 
Apostle, only one Mediator between God and man, 
then the invocation of saints, and Mariolatry espe 
cially, as practiced in the Roman Church in recent 
times, is already condemned ‘n its very principle. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Public prayer no secondary thing, but the chief 
element in the assembly of believers.—The duty of 
special intercession: (1.) Its extent (ii. 1, 2); (2.) 
its ground (ii. 3-7)—To pray for others: (1.) Its 
intrinsic worth; (2.) how seldom and poorly per- 
formed.—The relation of Christian subjects toward 
their rulers.—The influence of religious life and 
prayer on the welfare of the Church.—God wills 
that all men be saved: (1.) No mere show or pre- 
tence of will, but a right earnest will; (2.) no inac- 
tive will, but mighty, and working for the good of 
all; (8.) no absolute and despotic will, but a con- 
ditioned and holy will, against which the stiff-necked 
enmity of unbelief can hold out to its own eternal 
shame.—The knowledge of the truth, the Divine 
means for the eternal redemption of the sinner,— 
One Mediator for all; (1.) What a privilege to know 
Him! (2.) what a curse to reject Him! (8.) what a 
duty, after man has found Him, to make Him known 
to others also!—The high significance of the true 
manhood of the Lord. Without it, (1.) There is no 
perfect revelation of God in Christ; (2.) there is no 
true reconciliation of the Divine and the human, in 
and through Christ.—Christ the ransom for all: 
(1.) From what ; (2.) for what; (3.) to what the 
Christian is thus redeemed.—The manifestation of 
Christ the pivot of the world’s history.—God’s time 
is always the best.—As Paul, so every minister of 
the Gospel must be assured of his Divine calling. — 
Faith and truth the great means to bring others to a 
knowledge of the gospel.—Missions to the heathen 
a continuation of the work of Paul. 

SrarkeE: OstanpEr: Christians ought not only 
to pray for those who, like them, profess some sort 
of religion, but for all men, that God will guide their 
hearts to the gospel of Christ.— Lanczr’s Opp,: 
There is in intercession for others the purest exer- 
cise of love for others.—One of the best and most 
valuable kinds of tax which we owe and may pay to 
our rulers, is to pray for them, and to thank God 
heartily for the good we receive through them.— 
Anton: Prayer is a real Noah’s ark, in which we 
may shut ourselves amidst threatening floods.—We 
cannot else pass through the tossing world (Luke 
xviii. 7, 8).—bibdl. Wirt.: If God is minded to 
bring all men to the knowledge of the truth, who do 
not wilfully shut their eyes to it; if Christ has given 
Himself in death for all, that they may be kept froin 
eternal ruin, we ought also, as holy children, to fol- 
low this example of God and Christ, gladly encour. 
age all to seek their eternal health and salvation, 
and omit nothing which may aid toward it (Rom. x. 
1).—Lanex’s Opp.: How can the Christian religion 
be other than true, since it leads to the knowledge 
of saving truths, while all other truths are ouly 
phantoms ?—If it be the earnest will of God to save 
all men, none can excuse himself who remains god- 
less and unbelieving.—Since the satisfaction of 
Christ is the masterwork and centre of the gospel, 
it must be chiefly urged by all teachers, and mos/ 
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fully embraced and helievingly applied by all hearers 
(1 Cor, i. 28; Gal, ii, 20),—Ostanprr: The gospel 
of Christ belongs to the Gentiles also (Isa. xlix. 6).— 
Hueusner: Common prayer is a means of uniting 
hearts, a true bond of the Church Where the best 
Christians are, there are the best citizens.—Polythe- 
ism severs nations; Christianity binds all in one.— 
An angel could not be the Reconciler of the world. 
—All perfect virtue is self-sacrifice, a denial of my 
personal self, just as every ungodly life is egoism.— 
Christian integrity speaks truth—Lisco: The duty 
of common prayer.—Intercession a work of love.— 
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The greatest thought, the noblest deed, and the holi 
est decision, 

Vers. 1-6. Epistle for Rogation day, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere.—Bxrcx:; Interces 
sion, the consecration of a life of prayer.—Interces: 
sion the crown of prayer.—KNIPPENBERG: On the 
right spirit of Christian intercession.—DRASEKE ; 
Christian intercession considered, (1.) In its nature ; 
(2.) in its dignity; (8.) in its effects—DixrzscH : 
The wish of a Christian people for the welfare of its 
rulers.--W. Horacker: Of the right priestly spirit, 
as the need of our time, 








VI. 


By whom and how Prayer is to be made, and how especially women should conduct 
themselves in that respect. 


Cu, II, 8-15. 


8 I will therefore that men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without 


9 wrath and doubting.’ 


In like manner also, that women’ adorn themselves in 


modest apparel, with shame-facedness [shamefastness] and sobriety; [,] not with 


10 


braided [plaited] hair, or [and?] gold,* or pearls, or costly array; [,] But 


(which becometh women professing godliness) with good works [by means of 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


their good works]. 
all subjection. 
over the man, but to be in silence. 


transgression. 


Let the women learn in silence [tranquilly] with [in] 
But I suffer not a woman to teach,* nor to usurp authority 


For Adam was first formed, then Eve, 


And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived® was in the 
Notwithstanding [But] she shall be saved in child-bearing, if 


they continue in faith and charity and holiness with sobriety. 


1 Ver. 8.—[Stadoyiouod, Sinaiticus, dvadoyromod. 


Griesbach, od, in text; mov, in margin. 
Jee 


Tischendorf, 8«Ao= 


ytoxov. The singular form, being the more unusual, is probably the true reading.—E. 


2 Ver. 9.—[@oavtws Kk. Tas yur. 
yuvaicas.—E, H.] 


Lachmann, acavitws yvvaixas; so also the Sinaiticus. 


Tischendorf, cavt. «. 


8 Ver. 9.—[} xpva@; Tischendorf, cat xpvod. Sinaiticus the same. Lachmann, A. G., Kal xypvows.—E. H.) 


4 Ver. 12.—[yvvatki d& diSdoxeuv. 


Lachmann (A. D. G.) has dddcKxew S& yuvaxt; so also the Sinaiticus. 


Tischen- 


dorf has retained the order of the words in the Recepta.—E. H.] 


—E. H 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8, I will therefore, &. BovAouar ody. 
BévAcoda: is stronger than SéAew; it is to ordain, 
by the power of his apostolic authority; ody con- 
nects the following exhortation with vers. 1-8, and 
is needed on account of the brief digression in vers, 
4—7. As the Apostle thus reverts to the public 
prayers just commended, he now states more exactly 
when, how, and through whom these should be con- 
ducted ; and with this he adds his special counsel to 
the women as well as the men, The latter, in ex- 
press distinction from the women, are alone to direct 
public prayers. It thus appears that, in the assem- 
bly of believers, this duty was not given exclusively 
to the presiding officer, but was performed without 
limitation by the members of the church. The 
Apostle does not object to this, but only orders that 
the women shall abstain entirely from it, which, per- 
haps, in more recent times, they had not always 
done.—Everywhere. Not only to be joined with 
YporetxeoSar, but with the whole proposition; in 
which it is further taught both that men ought, and 





§ Ver. 14.—[amwarnGcioa. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sinaiticus, éarary$cica. The authorities are consentiont here, 


how they ought to pray everywhere. Tbe somewhat 
singular phrase, év mav7) tém@, is surely uot a de- 
signed contrast to the Jewish localism, which held 
the temple or the synagogue almost exclusively as 
the fit place for prayer, but is probably explained by 
the fact that the Ephesian church, like many others, 
consisted of different ékrAnotat kar’ durov, and thug 
had several places of meeting. Perhaps, also, in 
these different circles, the same customs were nut in 
use ; or some held one place holier than others In 
view of this, the Apostle gives a precept which is to 
be remembered by all wbt cumque sint—Lifting up 
holy hands; a Jewish custom, no‘ only in taking 
an oath, or in benediction, but especially in prayer 
(see Ps. xxviii, 2; Ixiii. 5); and, as appeacs from 
this passage, a usage of the Christian church; comp, 
Clem. Rom. ad Corinth, cap. 29.—Holy hands; 
such as are not stained with wilful sin, ix contrast 
with the unclean hands of an evil-doer (Ps, xxiv. 4; 
xxvi. 6; comp. James iv. 8), In regard to the 
form, éctovs xeip. (instead of icias, 98 some Codé 
really have it), comp. Winer, Gramm., 6th ed., 5 
64.--Without wrath, &. Witnuut wrath ang 
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contention. Luther less accurately says, ohne Zorn 
und Zweifel. The latter, contention, is the out- 
ward expression of the former, The Apostle refers 
directly to the wrath and contention of believers 
among themselves—it may be in questions of re- 
ligious dispute, or other outbreaks in daily life. It 
Is most probable that such disturbances had hap- 
pened at their meetings in Ephesus, or, in the judg- 
ment of the Apostle, were to be feared. [The Eng- 
lish Version and that of Luther are the same. 
Alford renders ‘without wrath and dispptation ;” 
that is, in tranquillity and mutual peace. Words- 
worth renders, “without, doubting or disputing.” 
But see Ellicott. —W.] 

Ver. 9. In like manner also, that women. 
At the opening of this verse, BovAova: must be 
anew supplied from the preceding; in the remain- 


der, however, the construction is difficult and in- 


volved.. It seems best, after yuvatkas, to supply, not 
tTpocedxecdat, but mpooevxomevas, since the acavTws 
forbids the supposition that the Apostle has now 
closed the subject of public prayer in order to give a 
general rule as to the dress and attire of the women. 
It is more likely that Paul now passes on to the con- 
duct of the women in the church, since they are not 
included in the preceding exhortation, having no 
right of speech in public prayers. They must ap- 
pear in modest attire; karacroAh = evduya; mepi- 
Bodh = oxfiua cduaros. Kéopsos = mpérovoa yu- 
vatly emayyehAouevois Thy SeooéBeay (ver. 10). 
The object of the Apostle is not to enjoin a general 
rule of life for Christian women, but specially for 
their demeanor at the place of prayer. He does not 
forbid all ornament, but only the excess which is a 
mark of frivolity and love of display, and awakens 
impure passions. They should adorn themselves, 
but with bashfulness and modesty (Luther: “ with 
shame and modesty”). Both expressions refer not 
alone to the outward garment, but more to the 
inward spirit befitting the modest dress. Aidés 
expresses the inward aversion from everything un- 
seemly ; owdpocivy, the control of the passions 
(Huther). This is the only ornament allowed to 
Christian women at public prayer. [Shamefastness ; 
not, as in modern reprints of the English Version, 
shamefacedness ; see Trencu, WV. 7. Synonymes. 
This is an early Saxon form, which has unhappily 
become obsolete in this case. Wordsworth, how- 
ever, is surely wrong when he calls it a word akin to 
steadfastness. It is to be found in the original edi- 
tion of the Version of 1611.—W.]—WNot with 
braided hair, Madyya, insinuati muitiplices in 
orbe crines ; but the general sense of a head-dress, 
or dress of the hair, should not be lost (comp. 1 Pet. 
iii. 5; Isa. iii, 24). These braidings of the hair are 
put first, but the following substantives denote the 
dress—ornaments of gold, whether bracelets, rings, 
or chains, pearls, or costly clothing, woAuredgs, 
nearly the same as in Matt. xi. 8, wadraxa iudria, 
and in Luke vii. 25, iuaricuds évdofos. Compare 
with this whole precept the Divine denunciation of 
fomele luxury (Isa. iii.), and like passages in the 
Ghurch fathers; e. g.,. Turtorian, De Famineo 
Cultu. “ Vesiite vos serico probitatis, bysso sancti- 
tatis, purpura pudicitie.” Aucustin, Hpit. 73: 
* Verus ornatus, maxime Ohristianorum et Chiis- 
tianarum, non tantum nullus mendax fucus, verumn 
ne auri quidem vestisgue pompa, sed mores boni sunt.” 
Sompare the remarkable “‘ Eulogy of Seneca,” ad 
Helv, cap. 6. 


Ver. 10. The main 


But what becometh. 
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clause must here be distinguished from the subordi 
nate clauses. The chief proposition is that in which 
the Apostle states what is the true ornament of a 
devout woman, I will, he says, that they adorn 
themselves with good works. Good works, o« 
the occasion of their public worship, can scareely be 
any other than offerings of love for the poor, ag 
Heydenreich has remarked; which, however, Huther 
without reason calls wholly arbitrary. Why should 
not this be styled the true ornament of a Christian 
woman, that, like Dorcas, she is full of good workg 
and alms deeds? “Si operibus testanda est pietas, 
in vestitu etiam casto apparere hee professio debet ;” 
Calvin. The words, which becometh, &c., we 
regard not as a parenetic clause, which would offer 
great difficulty, but as defining the reason of Paul’s 
praise of such an ornament, 6 = naS’ 6 = do mpeme, 
This dress, from his point of view, is the only be- 
coming one,—Professing godliness, émayycAa. 
Yeo. ; an expression peculiar to the Pastoral Epis. 
tles. Luther: die Gottseligkeit beweisen ; French: 
qui font profession de pieté ; Dutch: die goduvruch- 
ligheid belijden. Emayycdd., who glory in some 
thing, or lay claim to something, or will pass for 
something, or who employ themselves in something, 
Compare the Horatian “gua medicorum sint, profi 
teri.” In this meaning of the verb, in this place, it 
is so much the less advisable to connect it with the 
following words, 8? epywy ayaSar. 

Ver. 11. Let the women learn in silence 
with all subjection. Although the following 
counsels of the Apostle may readily be referred te 
the general relations of the sexes, still the connec 
tion requires us to regard them as here aimed at 
public teaching by women, Not the docere, but the 
discere ; not prominence in outward rank, but the 
brorayn in the place of prayer, is their proper call- 
ing. It appears that the Christian women at Ephe- 
sus were inclined to put themselves forward more 
than became them, The Apostle therefore enjoins 
silence upon them; and in the Jewish synagogues 
likewise, whose order was followed by the Christian 
assemblies, it was the rule that women should hear, 
but not speak (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 34, and Constel. 
App. iii. cap. 6). Thus TeRtuLLIan wrote, De Virg. 
Vel., cap. 9: “Non permittitur mulieri in ecclesia 
loqui, nec docere, nec tinguere, nec ullius virilis 
muneris, nedum sacerdotalis officti sortem, sibi vin- 
dicare..—Ey jhovxia; the women, without uttering 
a word, are humbly and believingly to hear the in- 
struction, which is given solely by men, in the holy 
place. 

Ver. 12. But I suffer not a woman, &e. 
The parallel is so complete between vers. 11 and 12, 
that we can refer this verse to nothing save public 
instruction, Not any general authority of the wife 
over her husband is here forbidden—although the 
Apostle without doubt opposes this—but especially 
the assuming such superiority in the church. Even 
to ask concerning what she does not understand, is 
not allowed to a woman in public (1 Cor. xiv. 35), 
but only in her own house. Avddevreiy, in the earlier 
Greek, is equivalent to duvroxelpifew; in the later, 
to étouciaew. ’Avdpéds; the remark of Bengel is 
excellent: “Jd non tantwm mariluin notat, sed 
totum genus virorum.”’—To be in silence. Elvas 
ev hovxig ; not only tacere, but still more, i silen te 
versari ; so that silence is almost the distinct sphere 
assigned to woman in such circumstances. We have 
an instance, however, of dvddcrey on the part of 
woman in Acts xviii. 26, which the Apostle certainly 
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would not have forbidden. Finally, the Apostle sup- 
ports this rule of silence on two grounds, which are 
both taken from the book of Genesis, 

Ver. 18. For Adam... then Eve (comp. 
Gen, ii. 7, 18-23), Just as, in 1 Cor. xi. 8, the 
Apostle refers to the priority of Adam’s creation, 
and thence infers the dependence of Eve in birth 
and condition; and, in her, of all women. Not 
always, indeed, yet here the priority warrants the 
superiority. “The Old Testament narration, as the 
Scriptures in general, is held by the Apostle as a 
holy, spiritual utterance of Divine truth ; Adam and 
Eve are prototypes for all humanity of the manly 
and womanly nature; and in the creation of the 
primeval pair is the real ground of the law, that the 
woman must not teach, and, yet more, not be de- 
sirous to rule;” Matthies. 

Ver. 14. And Adam was not, &c. (comp. Gen. 
iii, 1). A second ground, directly connected with 
the preceding, In ver. 18 it was stated why no 
authority was given to woman over man; in ver. 14, 
why she is justly forbidden to teach. ‘ Deceptio 
indicat minus robur in intellectu, atque hie nervus 
est, cur muliert non liceat docere;” Bengel. It is 
true that Adam also was misled, yet by means of the 
woman ; but she was deceived in the strongest sense 
of the word, and she alone. She allowed herself to 
be enticed by the treacherous speech of the serpent, 
while Adam simply accepted the fruit from her hand. 
This passage does not conflict with Rom. v. 12, since 
Adam is there named as the head of sinful human- 
ity, without reference to Eve; while here St. Paul 
regards the origin of sin as given in the Jewish nar- 
rative, which, in 2 Cor. ii. 8, also is ascribed to Eve. 
With Adam, then, was a simple mapdéBasis; with 
Eve, amdrn and tapdBacts together. Adam was 
therefore in the transgression, in the state of disobe- 
dience to the positive command of God. The read- 
ing éetamarndetoa, defended by Lachmann and Tisch- 
endorf, strengthens yet more the sense and force of 
the antithesis. ‘In this matter the Apostle’s view is 
confirmed by the character of the female sex, and 
the experience of all times, which proves how sus- 
ceptible woman is to such guile and persuasion ; and 
his reasoning needs therefore no defence, but its 
truth is clear in the very nature of the subject ;” 
Mack. [It should be remarked here, that this narra- 
tive of the fall has been held by many sound exposi- 
tors as a moral truth of primitive history, not to be 
understood in its literal sense, but portrayed in a 
symbolic form. The note of Coleridge, although 
somewhat too much in the vein of Origen, may well 
be added: “‘We have the assurance of Bishop 
Horseley, that the Church of England does not de- 
mand the literal understanding of the document con- 
tained in the second (from ver. 8) and third chapters 
of Genesis as a point of faith; divines of the most 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the most averse to 
allegorizing of Scripture history in general, having 
from the earliest ages adopted or permitted it in this 
instance. . . . Nor, if we suppose any man conyer- 
gant with Oriental works of anything like the same 
antiquity, could it surprise him to find events of true 
history in connection with the parable. In the tem- 
ple language of Egypt, the serpent was the symbol 
cf the understanding. . . . Without or in contra- 
vention to the reason, the spiritual mind of St. Paul, 
the understanding (ppdynua capxds, or carnal mind) 
becomes the sophistie principle, the wily tempter to 
evil by counterfeit good; ever in league with and 
always first applying to the desire as the inferior 








nature, the woman in our humanity; and through 
the desire prevailing on the will (the manhood, 
virtus). . . . The Mosaic narrative, thus interpreted, 
gives a just and faithful exposition of the birth and 
parentage of sin, as it reveals itself in time;” ‘ Aids 
to Reflection,” p. 242 ed. 1840. Read also, for a 
like interpretation, Henry Morn, “ Defence of the 
Moral Cabbala,” c. 3.—W. 

Ver. 15. She shall be saved in child-bearing 
&c. The Apostle seems to fear lest he may have 
disheartened the women, and he now adds an en 
couraging word, Probably it was written in the 
recollection of the sentence which is coupled in Gen. 
iii, with the story of the fall. God had changed the 
curse into a blessing for her as well as for Adam, 
and made the penalty of sin a means of grace. Shé 
shall be saved, cwShoeru. A share in the salvation 
of Christ is not withheld from her, although she has 
no part in public teaching. Yet she can only gain 
the personal enjoyment of this grace when she re- 
mains in her allotted calling. Zhrough child-bear- 
ing, 8a THs Texvoyovias, proceeds the Apostle; and 
this expression has often been a stumbling-block. 
“Do you think it was Paul’s opinion, at the time he 
wrote 1 Cor. vii., that the salvation of the female 
sex depends on child-bearing?” asks Schleiermacher, 
when he opposes the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles. The reply must be undoubtedly in the 
negative ; but it should be added, that no reasonable 
man, apostle or not apostle, would take this propo- 
sition unconditionally ; since, in that case, the great 
est number of children would best entitle the mother 
to salvation. We are simply to suppose that the 
Apostle has in view Christian women only, for whom 
the question is, how they, who already believe in 
Christ, should personally gain the salvation they 
seek. It is, then, quite unnecessary to interpret the 
did as meaning the outward mode of the cwdhoera ; 
still less to give it the sense of “notwithstanding ” 
(Flatt); it denotes simply a condition in which the 
woman becomes partaker of such blessing. On this 
use of the preposition, see WINER, p. 339, who gives 
various examples. The Apostle would say: Far be 
the thought that the true fulfilment of the duties of 
a mother, as each might perhaps fear, can hinder the 
salvation of woman; on the contrary, she will then 
obtain it, when she remains in her allotted sphere of 
home (comp. chap. v. 14), Texvoyoyia does not 
mean merely the munus puerpere in the strict sense 
of the word, but includes the Christian nurture and 
training of children. The notion that yu} refers to 
Eve alone, or to Mary, the mother of the Lord, 
needs no serious refutation. The Apostle speaks of 
the Christian wife in general, and therefore can 
directly use the plural for the singular, when he 
adds, édy pelywow. That this last clause does not 
refer to both men and women (Heydenreich), nor 
to the children (Chrysostom, Schleiermacher, Leo, 
Mack), is quite obvious. The last would, on account 
of the preceding rexvoyovta, he grammatically possi 
ble ; but it is not probable, since the salvation of tha 
woman would then be made dependent on the con. 
tinuance of her children in fellowship with Christ, 
Calvin justly denied this view, when he wrote 
“ Atqui unica vox est apud Paulum rexvoyovia, 
Proinde ad mulieres referri, necessarium est éd» 
pelvwow, K.7.A. Quod autem plurale verbum est, 
nomen vero singulare, nihil abet incommodi, Si 
quidem nomen indefinitun, ubi seilicet de omnibus 
communis est sermo, vim collectivi habet, ideoque 
mutationem numeri facile patitur, Porro ne totam 
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mulierum virtutem in conjugalibus officiis imclu- 
deret, continuo post etiam majores adjicit virtutes, 
quibus pias mulieres exce:lere convent, ut a profanis 
differant. Imo tune demum generatio gratum est 
Deo obsequiwm, quum ex jide et caritate procedit.” 
This last must especially be held in view. The 
slightest trace of singularity vanishes, when we see 
what the Apostle requires of women in their Christian 
ife. They must endure even to the end, if they 
will be saved (Matt. xxiv. 13). Tiers, aydrn, 
ayiacuds, are for them the chief aim, as well as for 
every man. By the connection of these words with 
gwppocivn, modestia, the exhortation again returns 
to its starting point, the subordinate rank of woman. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It belongs to that universal character of Chris- 
tianity which Paul has unfolded so strongly in vers. 
4—7, that the worship of God must be confined to 
special times aud places (comp. John iv. 21-24). 
When the Apostle assigns to the male members of 
the whole church the duties of preaching and in- 
struction, he condemns, on one side, the clerical 
exclusiveness which allows the laity in no way to 
preach the word in the church, and,-on the other 
side, the Quakerism which permits men and women, 
without restraint, to come forward when moved by 
the Spirit. ; 

2. It shows the deep spiritual insight of the 
Apostle, when he urges the removal of all wrath and 
strife, as irreconcilable with common prayer, A 
similar suggestion is found in 1 Pet. iii. 7. Com- 
pare the beautiful essay of A. Vinet, entitled, Za 
colére et la priere, in his Htudes Evangel., p. 436; 
and most specially see the precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matt. v. 23-25), 

3. How incalculable is the debt which women 
owe to Christianity ! how holy is the calling allotted 
to the believing woman by the gospel! (comp. La 
Femme, deux discours, par Ap. Monon, Paris, 1855.) 
While woman before was a slave, the property of 
the man, the mere victim of his sensual lusts, she is 
now joint-heir of eternal life (1 Pet. iii. 7). AL 
though, however, the gospel sanctifies the commu- 
nity and the family, it does not reverse the natural 
order of things, but requires each to remain in the 
position God has given to each. This whole passage 
(vers. 8-15) is a continuous practical exposition of 
the great principle which Paul has affirmed in 1 Cor. 
vil. 24. 

4. The high worth which the Apostle here gives 
to the duties of the wife and mother, shows likewise 
with what restrictions we must receive his partial 
praise of celibacy (1 Cor. vii.), and is a sound cor- 
rective of all false asceticism. 

5. Christian morality must be shown in our 
attire ; and it is never to be forgotten, that the first 
garments after the fall were sewed by the hand of 
shame. Still, it would be absurd and petty to push 
the outward letter of this apostolic precept, as is too 
often done, although this rule of St. Paul has by no 
means only a local or temporary meaning. Comp. 
Ds Werrn, Lehrbuch der christlichen Sittenl., p. 73. 
The question raised by the precept in ver. 9 (comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 14), whether men should wear long hair, 
provoked in the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands, in the seventeenth century, a long and hot 
dispute. See, for a full account, the ‘earned work 
of Dr. G. D J. Scuorar, Bijdragen tot de geschiele- 





nis der kerkelijke en wereldlijke kleeding ; Haag, 
1856. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The public prayer of the churezh.—The holy dis 
position needed for holy action.—No really devout 
prayer without mutual love and peace—Humility 
the best dress for woman; (1.) The best home 
dress ; (2.) the best travelling dress; (8.) the best 
mourning dress; (4.) the best grave-dress,—The 
special position which Christianity has assigned te 
woman: (1.) What Christ is for women ; (2.) What 
women must be for Christ.—The eloquence of a 
Christian silence.—Ministering love, true greatnes: 
in the kingdom of God.—The subordination of 


‘| woman to man grounded not in man’s arbitrary will, 


but in the order of God at creation. Woman stould 
not forget that sin has come into the world, not first 
through man, but through her.—The last created 
was the first deceived—The Xanthippe character 
not only unchristian, but unnatural.—The curse of 
sin on the woman changed, through the grace of God, 
into ‘a blessing.—The nobleness and blessedness of 
the calling of a mother.—We may be lost even in 
the bearing of children,,if we remain not in faith 
and holiness, as well as chastity.—The saving power 
of the gospel in our home life.—Christianity pro- 
motes reformation, not revolution.— Let all things 
be done decently and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 40). 
Srarke: Hepincer: Prayer without glow, with- 
out an enkindled spirit, is not good.—Unbelief de- 
stroys the best.—Lanew’s Op, Bibl. : Although prayer 
specially concerns the heart, yet the right direction 
of the heart will lead to the fit manner of prayer.— 
Spener: The Apostle specially wishes that, in the 
public worship of God, our thoughts should be more 
on the inward than the outward.—Women, when 
they pray or attend Divine service, must not think 
that they are to prepare for it by splendid dress, 
gold, pearls, outward ornament, or that such array 
will please God.-Hrpinczr: Lavish ornament is 
the fruit of pride.—Both errors are to be shunned 
pomp, and slavish copying of every empty fashion, 
as well as neglect, uncleanliness, and disorder in 
dress; for neither becomes a Christian.—Lanen’s 
Op.: In dress we must be guided partly by neces- 
sity, partly by comfort, partly, too, by the custom 
of the country ; and thus we must reject all servility 
and all vain show (1 John ii. 15, 16).—If woman 
should learn, then man should allow her the oppor- 
tunity, to be a good teacher at home, not only in 
words, but in deeds also (1 Cor. iv. 35).—Much of 
the discord among married persons usually springs 
from the fact that the wife will not be subordinate, 
or the husband does not know how to rule with in- 
telligence and love, and thus misuses his rule (1 Pet. 
iii, 7).—OstanpER ; Since woman is given to man as 
a help-meet, not a ruler, the right of authority and 
precedence belongs to man.—Kven before the fall, 
Eve was weaker than Adam; so that Satan turned 
not to Adam, but to Eve, and led her first astray 
from God (1 Pet. iii. 7).—The Apostle does not deny 
salvation to childless women, but only teaches what 
is the appointed calling of women, in which holy 
mothers, by the grace of the Mediator Christ, through 
faith, attain eternal life—Lanex’s Op.: As faith 
is not without love, so faith and love are not withouf 
salvation.—Hrpinezr: Believing women who hav 
children have this comfort, that their har lest pain, 
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and even the loss of life, is only a trial sent from 
the heavenly Father, never a hindrance to salvation 
(Rom. viii. 35), 

Von Gerace: It follows from the right spirit of 
prayer, that our works should be in harmony with our 
words, and especially in public devotion.—Man, at cre- 
ation, was complete ; but the woman had given her, in 
her origin, the lot of dependence.—Many who have 
children are lost ; many who are childless are saved. 

Hevsyer: The prayerful Christian consecrates 


every place as a temple.—The holiest places cannot help 
him who prays with an unholy spirit.—Dress, the most 
foolish of vanities. —The Christian woman even in dress 
shows herself Christian.—True order in the Christiar 
Church edifies the whole.—The woman is blessed as 
a mother, when she cares for the good Christian nur- 
ture of her children.—The specific duties of man and 
woman.—Lisco: Husband and wife in prayer before 
God.—The right place of women in the sanctuary,—~ 
The true ornament of the Christian in worship, 





VII. 


The proper temper of the overseers of the community, of the deacons, and of 
their wives. 


A.—Dignity and nature of the office of the overseer. 


Cu. III. 1-7. 


So = 


This is a true’ sayimg [Faithful is the saying], If a man desire [aspire unto] 
the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work. A bishop then must be blame- 


less, the husband of one wife, vigilant,’ sober, of good behaviour [decorous 


i) 


= ornatum], given to hospitality, apt to 


teach; [,] Not given to wine, no striker, 


not greedy of filthy lucre;* [,] but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; [,] 


> OU 


One that ruleth well his own house,‘ having his children in subjection with 
all gravity; [—] For if a man know not how to rule his own house, how 
shall he take care of the church of God? [—] Not a novice, lest being 


lifted up [blinded] with pride he fall into the condemnation of the devil. 


ar 


Moreover he must have* a good report of them which are without ; lest he fall 


into reproach and the snare of the devil. 


1 Ver. 1.—{mcrds; all the authorities; the Sinaiticus. 


tusiior est Hieronymo, 
2 Ver. 2.—[vnpdacov. 
3 Ver. 3.—py aicxpoKepdy. 

dorf have left it out. 
4 Ver. 4.—[mpotordpmevov. 

exceptional. —E. fs el | 


Ver. 7.—[Set 5é airév ; avrdv left out by Lachmann and Tischendorf (wanting in A. F. G. H., and 
in the Sinaiticus.. In G., the whole seventh verse is written in the margin ; according to Lachmann.—E. H 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1, This is a true saying. There is no 
reason whatever to refer this phrase, which often 
occurs in the Pastoral Epistles, to the preceding 
remarks (Chrysostom); it is clear, on the contrary, 
that here, as chap. i. 15, there begins a new line of 
thought. After the Apostle, in the former chapter, 
has treated of the duties of the church as a whole, 
especially in regard of public prayer, he turns to the 
special view of certain persons, the episcopi and 
diaconi. Undoubtedly it would fall to the lot of 
Timothy, in his intimate relations to the body, to 


But no one is rash enough to approve it. 
Every one now reads vypddAcov.—E. H.] 
Wanting in A. D. F. G., and others, and upon this account Lachmann and Tischen- 
The Sinaiticus has it not. Apparently it has been intercalated from Titus i. 7 

So Recepta, Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Sinaiticus reads mpoicravéuevov—peculiar and 





appoint such officers; and as there might arise a 
difference of opinion, it was desirable for him to 
have a written direction from the Apostle, to which 
he might always appeal. Paul begins, therefore, by 





informing him, as Titus (chap. i. 6), what special 
qualities such officers should possess. It is from his 
own knowledge, doubtless, of the high importance 
of this function of the episcopus, that he considers 
first its weighty requirements,x—If a man desire, 


But A., Orig. also, avOpimuvos ; humanus, hec lectio ve= 
Matthai, quoted by Huther.—E. H.] 


kag 3 not 


&c. It appears as if, at that time, there was in 
Ephesus, and its neighborhood, an eager strife for 
such a presbyterial rank—a strife which contrasts 
strikingly with the reluctance shown to its accept- 
ance by so many eminent men in the third and 
fourth centuries; and as it certainly did not spring 
with all from the purest motives, it does not give us 
the happiest proof of their Christian spirit. Yet we 
need not understand épéyera: in the sense of an 
ambitious rivalry (thus De Wette, against which 
comp. Heb. xi. 16), since the Apostle would surely 
have rebuked it with decision. It may have been 
joined, on the part of many, with an active zeal for 
the church, which needed only a partial check and 
guidance.—The office of a bishop, émokorh. 
The word does not before occur in this sense in the 
New Testament, with the exccption of the citation 
from the Old Testament (Acts !. 20). As to its real 
meaning, it is proven beyond doubt that in the days 
of the Apostle the émicxowo: had no higher rank 
than the mpecBtrepor, although Paul (1 Tim. v. 14} 
makes a distinction even among the latter: and it is 
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certain, likewise, that first in later times, by the 
combined influence of various causes, a higher place 
was given to the bishops among their fellow episcopi 
{Acts xx. 17, 28). The rule of the church at large 
was entrusted to the Apostles; that of the indi- 
vidual communities, to the episcopate or presby- 
terate. On the diaconate, which is not at all iden- 
sical with these last, see below, ver. 8—He de- 
sireth a good work, xaroy gpyov em. The 
adjective expresses the excellence, the noun the 
difficulty of the work; since épyov, in this connec- 
sion, is not the same as mpa@yua or xpjua. The 
Apostle regards it not as a passive, but an active 
reality; and Augustin thus far wrote with truth, 
De Civ. Dei, xix. 19: “ Hpiscopatus est nomen 
operis, non honoris.” —JEROME: “‘ Opus, non dig- 
nitatem, non delicias; opus per quod humilitate 
decrescat, non intumescat fastigio.” Brnaut: ‘“ Ne- 
gotium, non otium.” On the whole subject here 
treated by Paul, we may well compare the Zracta- 
tus by Jou. p—E Wicier, De Officio Pastorali, pub- 
lished by Dr. G. B. Lechler, Leipzig, 1868. He 
treats of two points, de sanctimonio vite, et de 
salubritate doctrine, and gives suggestions to be laid 
to heart. : 

[Wote, on the Presbyter-Hpiscopal Office.—This 
verse is the cruz of the whole controversy concern- 
ing the ministry of the apostolic church, and should 
not, therefore, be passed by with so slight notice as 
in this commentary. We will endeavor here to give 
an impartial, critical summary of the evidence con- 
tained in the Pastoral Epistles, It is clear, from 
1 Tim. iii. 1-7; Titus i, 5-9, that the titles ‘‘ episco- 
pus” and ‘ presbyter” belonged at first to the same 
rank, See Bineuam, “Ch. Antig.,” B. 1, c 3; 
Scuarr, ‘‘ Apost. Ch.,” B. 3, c¢. 3, and the citation 
from Jerome, Ep. 82, Ad Oceanum. Presbyter was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian name, nomen ctatis ; 
episcopus the later, taken from political usage among 
the Greeks, nomen officit. The former very proba- 
bly denoted the general ministerial dignity ; the lat- 
Jer, the oversight of a particular church, The re- 
striction of the episcopate to a superior order, there- 
fore, came later. Was it of apostolic date or au- 
thority? We turn to this Epistle, and it is clear 
that Timothy had the power of judging presbyters ; 
1 Tim, iv. 11, 14; ch. v. 1, 17-24; and the power 
of ordaining them; 1 Tim. v. 22, The power of 
ordaining elders in every city is also given to Titus, 
i, 2; the injunction to rebuke: with all authority, 
Titus ii. 15. We omit 2 Tim. i. 6, 14; chap. ii. 2, 
since these are too vague for any fair argument. 
Timothy and Titus, then, were commissioned by St. 
Paul, and had the two powers of ordination and of 
judicial rule. See Hooker, Heel. Pol., B. 7, c. 11, 
where the argument is forcibly stated. But the 
next question is, was this superior office a tempo- 
rary or permanent one? Were these diocesan bish- 
ops, or only evangelists, sent on a special mission ? 
It cannot be proved with certainty, from these Epis- 
tles, that they were more than evangelists. Timo- 
thy, moreover, is charged to ‘“‘do the work of an 
evangelist,” 2 Tim. iv. 5. Titus is spoken of, 2 Cor. 
viii. 23, with other brethren, as “ messengers of the 
churches.” See Carvin, Inst. iv. 3,8. 4. The fact 
of their superior »7.chority appears to us, then, a pre- 
sumptive a*gume at for the establishment of the epis- 
copate; yet it canaot be a demonstration, But a 
further question remains: How can this change of 
name be explained, by which the later bishop be- 
came higher than the presbyter? It is the received 
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theory of the Episcopal divine, that when the apos 
tolic authority had thus passed into this diocesan 
form, the official title was restricted to the higher 
rank, The name, it is said, is unimportant, but the 
fact is the essential. See Bincuam, B. 2, c. 19, 
But this does not wholly meet the difficulty. It ia 
not at all likely, had these new diocesan rulers been 
appointed directly, like Timothy and Titus, by the 
Apostles, that they would have taken a name appro 
priated to a lower order. The change points natu: 
rally to some election of a presbyter by the college 
as their chief. This sufficiently explains the case, 
and appears the most probable custom in the early 
church. Thus Frezp, “Of the Church,” B. 5, ¢ 
27. Yet it is, after all, uncertain whether this 
was done in all cases, as he claims, by the direct 
choice of the Apostles, or by the choice of the 
body. There can be little doubt, however, from 
the appointment of Timothy and Titus, that such a 
superior order of men was becoming the general 
rule of the church, and that, too, with the permis: 
sion, if not by the ordinance of the Apostles, We 
must, then, draw our conclusion from these meagre 
and uncertain hints. The chief error has been on 
either hand, that men have judged the plastic, grow- 
ing institutions of the early church by the fixed 
order of a later age. It is enough to say, that 
toward the close of the lives of St. Paul and St. 
John, there was a natural, historic change of the 
church, as it became settled in its great social cen: 
tres, from the general rule of the apostolate to a dio 
cesan structure. See Rotuz, Anfdnge d. christl. 
Kirche, p. 498, ff. We see, in the cases of Timothy 
and Titus, the germinal form of such an episcopal 
office. It was a legitimate outgrowth, It had the 
sanction of the Apostles. To say that it was the 
invention of a later age, an apostasy from primitive 
parity or democracy, is unhistoric. Such a structu- 
ral change could not have taken place without con- 
flict; and the very silence of the sub-apostolic 
records, the undisputed right with which diocesan 
episcopacy emerges at the opening of authentic 
church history, confirms it as primitive. Yet it is 
alike unhistorie to rear this fact into a jus divi- 
num, or to identify this simple episcopate of the 
early church with the type of a later hierarchy. 
Compare also the numerous works on the Ignatian 
controversy, by Cureton, Bunsen, Baur, Lipsius, Uhl- 
horn, and others.—W. ] 

Ver. 2. A bishop then must be, &c. Here | 
follows a long list of qualifications, partly negative, 
and wholly concerned with the circle of daily, house- 
hold life; since the Apostle is not speaking here of 
the higher gifts of Spirit and faith, which should be 
lacking in no Christian, least of all in an episcopus, 
All which is needed for the life hid with Christ, is 
passed by in silence, that he may consider solely the 
special requisites of the office. This fully met his 
purpose, as he speaks only of the aspirants to the 
episcopate, not of those already in it; and this apos- 
tolic rule was to serve Timothy as a safeguard 
against the importunity of incapable and unworthy 
men.—Then, ody, joins the following coimsel with 
the previous praise of the office. Bengel: ‘‘ Bonum 
negotium, bonis committendwm.”—Blameless, the 
husband of one wife. Two qualifications are 
named first, which the Apostle holds of highest 
worth. The episcopus must be blameless, averiAnm 
rov elvat, in good repute, without offence in the eyes 
of believers, as well as of the unbelieving world, 
Thus he would be by no means blameless, were he 
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net uas yuvourds avhp. Is this phrase to be under- 
stood as forbidding polygamy or deuterogamy to the 
newly-appointed overseer? Scholars are not agreed, 
and the subject itself is far from clear. It is cited 
‘n favor of the former view, that polygamy was by 
no means strange among the Jews; see Justin M., 
Dial c. Tryph., § 134, ed. Colon; that this custom 
was less common among the Greeks, and might give 
offence; that Christianity expressly enjoins and de- 
mands monogamy. The champions of the other 
view maintain that Timothy hardly needed the warn- 
ing not to choose an episcopus who had several 
wives, since the unfitness of so sensual a man for 
this spiritual office would be self-evident; that, on 
the other hand, a second marriage might not have 
been approved by the Greeks; that Paul did not 
prescribe this abstinence as a general rule (the oppo- 
site is clear from 1 Cor. vii. 8,39), but that this may 
rightly have been enjoined on such officers, who 
were 10 set an example of the highest self-restraint ; 
and that, finally, in chap. v. 9, it is required of a 
widow, chosen as deaconess, to have been once only 
married, The last reason seems of the greatest 
weight; and we therefore agree with those who hold 
this command of Paul to be directed against a second 
woarriage, as unseemly for the episcopal office. As 
to the question how far this rule should be consid- 
ered binding now, we cannot better reply than with 
Yienbner, 2m loco: ‘‘ Perhaps the rude, quarrelsome 
disposition of the stepmother, in the servile condi- 
tfon of women at that time, was the cause of this 
Yaw. With us such a reason is no longer applicable ; 
and, on the contrary, the nurture of the young often 
requires a second marriage. If we regard marriage 
ideally, as the heartfelt union of two persons, wholly 
surrendered to each other, then a second marriage 
seems to disparage the first, or to be rather a thing 
of policy than love. Our general inference is, that 
a church teacher should conform to the usages of 
the country or the society in which he lives, so far as 
he can.” That, however, Christian antiquity had 
really no favorable opinion of second marriage, is 
seen from Arnenac., Legat. pro Christo, p. 37. 
Turopuitus ad Autolyc. iii, p. 127, ed. Colon. 
Minvorus Feiix Octrav.: “ Unius matrimonit vin- 
culo libenter adheremus, cupiditate procreandi aut 
unam scimus, aut nullam.”  TrrRTuLLIAN. ad uz. 
i. 7. Exhort. Castit., c.. De Monogamia, ec. 12. 
OnteEnes, Contr. Celsum, iii. p. 141, and elsewhere. 
(According to Diop, Sic, xiii, 12, the old Sicilian 
legislator Charondas had deemed that he who gave 
his children a stepmother, should not hold office as 
judge.) The wisdom of this apostolic rule was 
specially suited to that time, when Christians were 
anxious to avoid whatever might harm their reputa- 
tion with the heathen. The view, that Paul speaks 
here only of the married state, as a conditio sine qua 
non for tle episcopi, or that he merely discourages 
anything unusual, immoral, or illegal in the married 
life of such officers, does not fully explain his lan- 
guage. We may mention, as a curious view, still 
another of some Romish expositors, that by the yuh 
here named should be understood the church, Such 
finespun ingenuity cannot destroy the strong argu- 
ment which this passage contains against the law of 
Gregory VII. enforcing celibacy. [Conybeare has 
here a suggestive note. ‘In the corrupt facility of 
divorce allowed both by Greek and Roman law, it 
Was very common for man and wife to separate, and 
marry other parties during the life of each other, 
Thus, a man might have three or four living wives, 





or women who had successively been his wives. Ag 
example of this may be found in the English colony 
of Mauritius, where the French revolutionary law of 
divorce had been left unrepealed by the English 
Government, and it is not uncommon to meet in 
society three or four women who have all been wives 
‘of one man, and three or four men who have all been 
husbands of one woman. This successive rather than 
simultaneous polygamy is perhaps forbidden here.” 
—W.]|—Vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, &e 
Vigilant, ynoddwos; here probably in the sense ou 
spiritual vigilance, since it would else make a tau- 
tology with ver. 3; having thus the same meanmg 
as prudent, judicious, and joined, therefore, with 
céppwy, the opposite of that violent disposition 
which can never keep the right measure. Of good 
beAnviour ; orderly, so that his whole conduct bas in 
it nothing unscemly; the outward sign of the in- 
ward state, expressed by c¢ppwv.— Given to hos- 
pitality (comp. Titus i. 8); especially toward so 
many Christian brethren (Rom. xii, 18; Heb. xiii. 
2; 1 Pet. iv. 9)—Apt to teach. It appears, from 
chap. v. 17, that he counts worthy of special honor 
the episcopi, who labor in word and doctrine (comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 24). 

Ver. 8. Not given to wine = ph otvm ToAAG 
mpooéxovras, ver. 8 (comp. Titus i. 7); a vice usually 
leading to quarrel, and hence the phrase just after: 
No striker; one who, in bis rage, would soon use 
blows against his opponents. [Wordsworth notices 
that this injunction against striking shows the impul- 
sive vehemence of the Oriental character. We may 
add, that it shows the half-Christianized morality of 
the early Church, which could need such precepts in 
regard to the first rules of social conduct, The his- 
tory of church councils in the East supplies too 
many shameful illustrations—W.|]—But patient, 
emeey 3 the opposite of a quarrelsome character, 
Luther: Gentle—Not a brawler, &uaxov; shun- 
ning all needless strifes, Luther; Not wrangiing.— 
Not covetous, apiAdpyupoy; free from that selfish 
greed which so often begets wrath and strife (comp, 
1 Tim. vi. 10; Heb. xiii. 5). We know how often 
the Lord warned His disciples to beware of covet 
ousness (Luke xvi. 14, and elsewhere). 

Ver, 4. One that ruleth well his own 
house. Bengel: ‘ Multi, foris mansueti, do:ni co 
minus coercent iracundiam, erga conjuces,” &e. 
The Apostle requires of the episcopus that he shall 
make his own family a little Christian community, 
House here embraces the members of the whole 
household, the private family, in distinction from the 
public affairs of the Christian body (ver. 5). Slaves 
are therefore included; but the Apostle has in spe. 
cial view the good training of the children.—Hav- 
ing his children in subjection. Here, as often, 
éxovra = karéxovra; see Wolf on this passage. 
Subjection is regarded as the wholesome rein to 
check all lawless, froward actions in the children.— 
With all gravity, does not apparently refer to the 
children (Wiesinger, Huther), sincé the word fitly 
signifies the gravity of the manly and the epicepal 
character; it betokens, too, the way in which the 
father must do his duty (comp. Titus ii. 15), by the 
needful exercise of his paternal power. The justice 
of such a requirement is obvious, as the firmmess 
which enables us to rule our own household must be 
needed to guide the community ; and he who Jacke 
this in the smaller, personal sphere, cannot exhibit it 
in the greater. In the following verse this is stil’ 
mere plainly urged. 
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Ver. 5. For if a man know not, &. A pa- 
renthetical proposition, containing a conclusion 4 
minort ad majus.—Take care, émmedcicdar; to 
nourish, provide for, administer—almost identical 
with the foregoing mpototacdya. It is used in Luke 
x. 34, of the care of the Samaritan for the wounded 
Jew. Theodoret: “64 rd cuicp& otkovomety od €idds 
wos Sivara: Tov Kperrévey Kal Selay morevdijvas 
Thy ewmérciay.” 

Ver. 6. Not a novice, vedguros, newly plant- 
ed; @. ¢., who has shortly since become a convert 
to Christianity. Undoubtedly, in a community so 
recently established, there must have been such a 
novice now and then placed in the episcopal office. 
But in Ephesus, where the church had existed some 
years already, Timothy could more easily choose 
among those who, earlier or later, had professed the 
gospel; and it was wise, therefore, not to include 
the latter among those raised to the episcopal office. 
This meets the objections of De Wette. It was not 
merely youth, but the lack of necessary knowledge 
and experience, which marked the novice; and he 
would, besides, be in danger of being misled by his 
pride.—Lifted up, rudwSeis; literally, beclouded 
darkened, befooled ; i. ¢., from pride and self-delu- 
sion, through his promotion to such rank above even 
‘older converts. There could be no readier sin for 
the newly converted than such self-exaltation, and, 
above all, if they were placed in ‘any eminent posi- 
tion ; the grace of God must keep them in the path 
of humility, discipline, and suffering. The following 
words, lest he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil, are variously explained. Luther has: 
' “That he be not puffed up, and fall under the judg- 
ment of the slanderers;” 7. ¢., give occasion to 
slanderers. Others (Mosheim, Wegscheider) refer it 
ee . 
to calumnious men. But there is no reason, when 
rod diaB. is here used, to understand by it aught 
save the father of lies, the murderer from the hegin- 
ning. Nor is the idea satisfactory (Matthies), that 
the principle of evil is here denoted; but we think 
it should Ba the significance of the inward spirit- 
ual Power of evil. But what is the condemnation 
(xptua) of the devil? Not the judgment which the 
devil brings on those who fall under his influence 
( Gents. swbjectt) ; for here Bengel’s remark applies: 
“ Diabolus po'es: opprobrium inferre, judicium 
inferre non potest ; non enim judicat, sed judica- 
tur.” But it is rather the judgment which has been 
fulfilled in the case of the devil (Genté. objecit), and 
will reach, likewise, all who-are led astray by pride. 
Jerome: “ Tale judicium, in quod etiam diabolus 
incidit.” Kpiua is not merely denunciation, accusa- 
tion (Matthies), but, as often, in the sense of kard- 
Kp or Tyuwpla = the Serene eee nation. 
If we compare this passage with et. i, 4; Jude 
6, we may infer that pride was the chief cause of 
the devil’s fall. Bengel: ‘“Videtur prius quam alti 
angeli ad preefecturam super multos angelos, licet 
multis junior esset, fuisse suscitatus et erectus, quod 
ipsum et quogue occasio superbie fuit.” Comp. 
Artemwonivs, ad init. Joh. prefect., p. 23. 

Ver. 7. Moreover, he must, &c. A last re- 
quisite is added to the rest. It is not enough that 
the episcopus should be blameless in the eyes of the 
community (ver. 2), but he must have a truly good 
report from those without ; that is, who are not, or 
no longer members of the Christian body.—Lest 
he fall into reproach and the snare of the 
devil. If before his nomination he had lived in 
gross sin, yeu had been appointed the remembrance 
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of his old vices would still remain with those wha 
had known him, and this might bring suspicion on 
the office itself. It was better for such a man, even 
after a genuine conversion, to retire into the seclu- 
sion of a private life, than take a prominent place, 
Otherwise he would fall eis dveidiouds—into sus- 
picion,—whether deserved or not, and from those, 
too, within as wed as without the community; and 
thus, in his weakness and depression, he might 
readily fall into the snare of the devil, mayida 7. 
dia8. Deprived of his good name, he might lapse 
into the same sins which he had searcely renounced, 
and become as evil as he was reputed to be. “ Quid 
enim spei restat, si nullius peccati pudor?” Calvin, 
As dévedioudy and maylda are not separated by eis, 
we must consider the former no less than the latter 
as the work of the devil. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The worth of the episcopal office, which Paul 
has here so impressively set forth, has been affirmed 
in all ages and in manifold ways, Compare, e. g., 
Carysostom, De Sacerdotio; Baxter, ‘ Reformed 
Pastor ;” Burk, “Pastoral Theology in its Exam- 
ples;” and the well-known writings of Harms, 
Vinet, Nirzscn, Esrarp, Moxt, Léux, and others. 
“ Pastor habet triplex officitum ; primo, verbo Dei 
spivitualiter pascere oves suas; secundo, purgare 
prudenter oves suas a scabie, ne sese et alios magis 
infierant ; tertio, defendere oves suas a lupis rapaci- 
bus, tam sensibilibus quam insensibilibus ;” Wiclef. 

2. Undoubtedly the Greek church, in forbidding 
second marriage to its clergy, has a support in the 
bids yuvaixds avhp of Paul. Yet it is quite another 
question how far the Apostle enjoins the literal ful 
tilment, in all countries, times, and circumstances, 
of the precept which he gave for Ephesus. The 
opponents of the papal hierarchy—which has found 
so strong a prop in the law of celibacy—rightly 
point to the liberty given by Paul to the episcopi, 
of entering once at least into marriage. A compul- 
sory abstinence, without any special calling to it, is 
surely most unlike the spirit of the Apostle. Yet, 
whether the eagerness, with which many young pas- 
tors of the evangelical church unite their entrance 
into the ministry with their marriage, would always 
have his sanction, is quite 4 doubtful question. All 
depends on the time and circumstances; but it 
might be wished that, in the choice of their wives, 
clergymen would not quite forget the Christian 
church to which they may be so useful, Compare 
the ‘‘ Mirror of a Good Clergyman’s Wife,” by Cur. 
Burk, 1842. [See Wordsworth for a valuable note 
on the usage of the Eastern and Western churches 
in regard of the Apostle’s rule. It seems to have 
been a gencral, unwritten law, yet not held of per- 
petual obligation, or enforced by any decree of 
general councils. In the time of Callistus, at the 
beginning of the second century, we learn from 
Hippolytus that persons twice or thrice married were 
admitted to the ministry. The whole passage, how- 
ever, is most striking as a picture of the simple, 
healthful household life of the primitive clergyman, 
in contrast with the later diseased type of the J.atin 
church.—W. | 

8. It is a noteworthy proof of the practical spirit 
of Christianity, that the Apostle gives such special 
worth to the domestic and social virtues even in the 
official rulers of the community, A life of faith and 
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morality are indivisible in his view. The pastor of 
the church must above all be a good father in his 
own family, and that even to the least partieulars. 
If there be those who think that the care of their 
wider sphere of labor will not permit them to attend 
to such private duties, the Apostle sets before them 
our Lord’s words: ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone” (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
The family of the clergyman must specially deserve 
the name of a little household church. ‘“ He must 
have a hundred eyes on every side; his spiritual 
vision must be sharp, not short-sighted, He must 
be awake, not for self, but for others ;”” Chrysostom, 
It is notable that the same Church father laments, in 
eloquent words, that his care for his large flock 
hardly left him time to think and watch over his own 
soul, 44 Hom. in Act. App. Opp. ix. p. 335, ed. 
Montfaue. 

4. With reason Paul here enjoins that an episco- 
pus should be apiAdpyvpos. If this vice be the root 
of all evil in general, the life of Judas Iscariot and 
Simon Magus show what injury it has done to the 
clergy and the church; and we may say in this view, 
that the history of simony is no less shameful than 
that of celibacy. — 

5. The words of Paul on the condemnation of 
the devil is a striking contribution to the New Testa- 
ment demonology, although he gives us but a glance 
behind the raised veil. The representation of Satan 
as a fallen angel makes a marked distinction between 
this scriptural doctrine and the Persian dualism from 
which it is so often sought to be derived. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The high worth of the episcopal office—“ If any 
man desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” This is clear from (1.) Its origin; 
(2.) its nature; (8.) its lineage; (4.) its object; 
3 its fruit—The episcopal office: a) A work ; 
(2.) a noble work; (3.) a work which every one 
should not desire.—The due qualifications named by 
Paul are: (1.) Manifold; (2.) difficult; (3.) just; 
(4.) rich in blessing.—The evangelical clergyman is 
called to be a pattern of all personal, domestic, and 
social virtues.—The clergyman (1.) a householder 





of God in the church; (2.) in his own dwelling.— 
Use and abuse of the saying, ‘“‘ Whoso careth not for 
his own house,” &c.—The rocks which are in tne 
way of a newly-converted man.—Through high to 
low, through low to high.—The value of a blameless 
youth to him who would feed the flock of God.— 
The snare of the devil in the office of pastor and 
teacher. 

Starke: Art thou of high rank, and therefore 
ashamed to be a preacher of Christ? yet believe it, 
the office is noble and weighty; it has to do with 
the greatest things; it regards the salvation of souls, 
and eternal life-—A preacher may be unmarried 
without wrong, yet it is better for many reasons that 
he marry.—Continence of body must be joined with 
soberness of soul, in him who would grow in spirit- 
ual prudence, discretion, foresight—Lanen’s Opus: 
Covetousness is a hidden, shameful lust, especially in 
a clergyman.—Srarke: A clergyman may be zeal 
ous, but not deal blows like a godless man.—A 
teacher who would not make his family an offence to 
the church, must look to it that he choose a devout 
help-meet; else, if he make a blind and carnal 
choice, he will lay the corner-stone of great evil.— 
A man can more easily rule his household, than a 
whole community: (1.) Because it is far smaller; 
(2.) because the household will sooner obey than 
strangers ; (3.) because he associates more with them 
than with others; (4.) because he naturally treats 
them with more affection than others—If a new 
convert be unfit for the office of teacher, how much 
more an unconverted person.—The shame and vice 
of a teacher are snares of the devil, whereby Satan 
robs his office of its blessing (1 Cor. ix. 12), 

Lisco: The personal characteristics of a servant 
of the word. 

Hevsner: The bishop must consider his good 
appearing, his good fame, not hold it lightly because 
of his real purity; for his good fame adds to his 
influence.—Covetousness is a blot on the character 
of a clergyman.—Loss of honor often makes a man 
dull and base ; honor leads to self-respect.—Perhaps 
the Apostle regarded the higher virtues, here omit- 
ted, as acknowledged requisites, and would only keep 
us from undervaluing those lower ones; or he would 
guide us upward from the outward conduct of life, 
here sketched, to the inward gifts, 


B.—Character of the Deacons and Deaconesses, 


Cu. III. 8-18. 


8 Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 
9 wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; [,] Holding the mystery of the faith in a 
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pure conscience.’ And let these also first be proved; [,] then let them use the 
office of a deacon, being found blameless. Even so must their wives be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. 
of one wife, ruling their children and their own houses well. 


Let the deacons be the husbands 
For they that 


have used the office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree 
[secure to themselves good standing], and great boldness in the faith which is 


in Christ Jesus. 


! Ver. 9.—[The Sinaiticus is peculiar here. All the critical authorities read év xa@apa ovvedyoet, insteaa of which 


M has Kabapas cvvedioews. 
‘pure conscience.—E, H.] 


Were this the true reading, the sense would be, “ holding the mystery of the faith and of 9 


CHAPTER III. 8-18. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver, 8. Likewise the deacons. After the 
Acts of the Apostles have told us the origin of the 
diaconate (chap. vi. 1-5), we may learn from the 
Pastoral Letters the qualifications needed, in Paul’s 
judgment, for a good deacon. This passage is im- 
portunt, as it is the only one which portrays the 
character so clearly as to be a true mirror for all 
after times. Here, as with the episcopi (vers. 1-7), 
the Apostle omits the higher requisites of spirit and 
disposition, to consider rather the domestic and 
moral qualities which men readlily see and judge in 
others. It is true that the characteristics here named 
agree in many points with those of the presbyter 
(vers, 1-7); but th‘s likeness lies in the nature. of 
the case and the relationship of both offices, and 
thus, instead of being at all extraordinary, furnishes 
an added proof of the genuineness of these Kpistles. 
For, were a marked difference made between the 
episcopus and diaconus in rank and character, this 
Epistle would bear the unquestionable stamp of a 
later age, since, in the day of Paul, both munera 
were nearly alike. Besides, both divisions differ 
sufficiently in slight details, which show again the 
wisdom of the Apostle. See, on the diaconate in 
general, Lecuter on Acts vi. 1-5.— Grave, 
not double-tongued. There is no proof that, 
in the apostolic time, there existed a special, ex- 
elusive class, a collegiwm of church assistants, who 
bad charge of the various duties of the diaconate. 
All depended on individual activity; and it was 
therefore the more necessary that such persons 
should be of superior worth, and honorably fulfil 
the office. It is not, however, difficult to see the 
design of the Apostle in urging these requirements, 
although naturally we may not expect a complete 
sketch or an exact order in the recital of them.— 
Grave (with Scatrws we must supply de? elvar from 
the preceding), ceuvovs (comp. 1 Tim, ii. 2; Titus 
ii, 2); not so much a special virtue for a deacon, as 
2 Christian quality which every church officer must 
possess. We may take Stephen and Philip as pat- 
terns of the true oeuvdrns of a Christian deacon.— 
Not double-tongued, wh dirdyous; a word used only 
here. Bengel: “Ad alios alia loguentes.” In the 
manifold relations of the deacons with different per- 
sons and families, they might readily fall into this 
vice, so wholly unworthy of a man of character.— 
Not given to much wine (comp. Titus ii, 3). 
He who would not merely aid poverty, but as far as 
possible heal it, must be himself a pattern of tem- 
perance.—Not greedy of filthy lucre, wh aicxpo- 
kepdets (comp. ver. 3). Any who was capable of 
this, would soon appropriate dishonestly the gifts 
entrusted to him for the poor. 

Ver. 9. The mystery ... pure conscience. 
flere is the same inward connection of faith and 
gonscience as before, chap. i. 18 ; and it is an equally 
strong proof that the Apostle is by no means con- 
tent with the mere outward blamelessness of the 
church officers, if this higher spiritual faith be lack- 
ng.—Td pvorhpioy ths mlorews ; a peculiar expres- 
gion, not occurring elsewhere. The mystery here, as 
1 Cor, ii, 7, the truth, before hidden, but now re- 
vealed (comp. Rom. xvi. 25)—Of the faith; a 
Genitiv. subjecti, just as, in ver. 16, 7d pvorhpiov 
ris evoeBelas; a mystery which is the object of 
faith, and can be understood only by faith. The 
Apostle presupposes that this mystery is like a 
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treasure in the actual possession of the deacons; 
and to the question, how it can best be preserved, 
he answers with this precept: ‘‘”Exyovras rb uvorh 
piov THs wloTews ey xadapg cuveidhoe.” The pure 
conscience is the coffer in which the treasure is best. 
deposited, “Exovras used here, as often, almost in 
the sense of karéxoyras. Although we must grant 
that this clause does not directly refer to the diaco. 
nate, but is entirely general (De Wette), yet it is 
obvious that such a life of faith and conscience must 
be most useful toward even official duty. As teach. 
ing and preaching were not the usual charge of the 
deacons, they must so much the more upbuild othcra 
by their action; and without this personal faith and 
conscientiousness they could not fulfil their difficult 
task. “ Additur pura conscientia, que extenditur 
ad totam vitam, tum vero, ut sciant se Deo servire ;™ 
Calvin. 

Ver. 10. And let these also first be proved, 
These no less than the presbyters. The Apostle had 
not, indeed (chap. ii, 1-7), expressly ordered a pre- 
vious doxiudCew for these persons, but it lies in the 
nature of the ease, especially in the restriction, ver. 
5. Weare not told by whom this proof was to be 
made, or to what. special points it should extend, It 
could not have been a public one, before the whole 
community, since it was already presumed that those 
called to the diaconate enjoyed a good name and 
character. It is better to suppose an inquiry by 
Timothy himself, and the associate episcopi, since 
the deacons had probably their formal appointment 
from these last. That it was an examination in the 
proper sense (Heubner), is as improbable as the 
notion (Heydenreich) that we are to suppose the 
“ united voices, and questions all around,” from in- 
dividuals of the congregation. This is surely too 
official and modern a conception. Far simpler Ben- 
gel: “‘ Diacont debebant prius edere specimen sui in. 
ipsd dhaconid, quam plene immitterentur in munus.” 
They could enter on their office, after their blame- 
lessness had been proved. This proof was thus, in 
the main, of a prohibitory character, to keep the 
unworthy from office. 

Ver. 11. Even so must their wives...in 
all things. This direction concerning the wives 
has a somewhat singular place amidst the rules of 
the diaconate. Were not the passage beyond all 
critical doubt, we might regard it as an interpolation. 
The connection does not allow us to think of Chris- 
tian women in general; nor does the Apostle speak 
of deaconesses alone, as such, since in chap. v. this 
class is distinctly treated of. We are almost un- 
willingly forced to apply this to the wives of dea- 
cons (Matthies); although it is remarkable, again, 
that the Apostle should give such express precepts 
for these, yet. none for the wives of the presbyters, 
who had yet higher rank. The reason of this may 
be found, however, in the fact that the wives of the 
deacons were entrusted also with the office of dea. 
coness; which compels us to the opinion that, by 
the word yuvaiias, must be understood the wives of 
deacons, in so far as they were deaconesses also, and 
thus subject to certain rules here suggested before- 
hand, but more expressly given in chap. v. These 
requisites are such as every Christian woman should 
have, yet they are specially desirable and indispen. 
sable to the sisters who would undertake a publie 
office in the church.—Not slanderers, ut d:aBd- 
Aous; literally, not devils—which they undoubtedly 
would be should they be guilty of lying and slander. 
“ Why is it that evil-speaking is so characteristic of 
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women? .A woman has no arms, weapons, brute 
force, like man; her tongue is her weapon; and her 
natural feeling of dependence makes her more sus- 
ceptible to envy and rivalry;”) Heubner. — This 
qualification of the deacons’ wives has its relative 
contrast with the requirement made of the hus- 
bands; jw diAdyous, just as the wnpadtovs points 
back to the preceding, uh ofvm moAAG mpoo€xovras. 
—Faithful in all things, is a precept indeed for 
all, but specially for women, who in their allotted 
sphere must practise this fidelity in little things, and 
therefore not overlook or despise it. 

Ver, 12. Let the deacons be the husbands 
of one wife. See ver. 2.—Ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well. See vers. 
4,5. The domestic virtue of deacons must not be 
inferior to that of presbyters. Care of their own 
children was doubtless the best preparatory school 
for care of the poor and sick, 

Ver. 18. For they that have used, &c. To 
call forth an earnest attention to his precepts, the 
Apostle points to the noble reward of the faithful 
man. Undoubtedly, in his view, they only would 
deserve it who made such rules their own, and thus 
fulfilled them.—Such purchase to themselves a 
good degree, Badpdy rorAdv. Baduds, gradus, the 
Tonic form of the Attic Bacuds (from Ratvyw), may 
be understood either in reference to church office, or 
to the spiritual state. If, in the former view, we see 
in this phrase a promotion to the presbyterial office 
(Jerome, Bengel, and others), we must presuppose a 
kind of hierarchical order, which is quite foreign to 
the apostolic time. This interpretation is not at all 
necessary by grammatical rule; indeed, the descrip- 
tion of this higher official degree as caddy sounds 
somewhat singularly; nor can we conceive of any 
connection between such advancement and the zrap- 
pnota spoken of just after. We therefore prefer 
their view who interpret it as a good step in spiritual 
life, or future blessedness—two meanings which may 
well be united, and between which to put esther—or 
(De Wette, Huther, and others), we think unneces- 
sary. The Christian life here and hereafter is, in the 
Apostle’s view, one united whole; and in proportion 
as we advance here in our spiritual growth, shall we 
reach undoubtedly a higher degree of blessedness, 
It has been often said, indeed, but never proved, 
that Paul knows no degrees in future happiness. 
The opposite rather appears from 1 Cor. iii. 15; xv. 
41, 42; 2 Cor. ix. 6, and elsewhere. A faithful ful- 
filment of our calling in the Church of Christ is the 
means blessed of Him to win here, as in eternity, a 
good degree of growth and of salvation. [It seems 
most agreeable to our conceptions of justice, and is 
consonant enough to the language of Scripture, to 
suppose that there are prepared for us rewards and 
punishments of all possible degrees, from the most 
exalted happiness down to the extremest misery, so 
that our labor is never in vain; whatever our ad- 
vancement in virtue, we procure a proportionable 
accession of future happiness; Paxry, ‘‘ Mor. Phil.,” 
B. 1, ¢. 7.—W.]—And great boldness in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. This second 
part of the promise expresses the reward which such 
fidelity will gain from others; as Bacuds referred to 
that which the diaconus would gain for himself. 
Tlapfnota, used in this absolute sense, does not mean 
boldness of faith before God, but boldness of con- 
science before men, and, indeed, before the church, 
in whose employment such deacons as breathed this 
‘pirit could not have reproach. Bengel joins them 
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both: “ Fiducia erga Deum et homines.” Faith ta 
Christ Jesus does not belong exclusively to rappnota, 
but as well to BaSués; meaning the groun¢ in which 
this confidence is rooted, and on which this degree is 
built. Itis obvious that miort:s must not be taken 
objectively of Christian doctrine, but subjectively of 
the personal life of faith. [PaSuds is rendered, by 
Conybeare, position. Alford inclines to this reading, 
but refers it also, with De Wette and Wiesinger, to 
the hope of the future, as well as the present life 
We cannot, however, see force enough in the above 
reasoning to reject the generally received idea of ar 
official promotion. Undoubtedly the hierarchicas 
ideas of the day of Jerome, when the deacon was 
styled a Levite (Ep. 27), do not belong to the church 
of St. Paul and Timothy. But there is nothing 
strange in the supposition, that a deacon of ex 
cellence in his calling should rise to the rank of 
presbyter. The custom, as it afterward obtained in 
the church, although it may have been by no means 
the rule of that early time, seems to have arisen 
naturally enough out of just such instances. Why 
should not such a promotion be xadés? and why 
should not one who had attained it have greater 
‘“‘poldness in the faith”? The opposite interpreta 
tion seems to us far-fetched and fantastic. See fur 
ther, Ellicott and Wordsworth in loco.—W.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It appears, from these precepts given to the 
deacons, how highly the Apostle valued the charge 
of the poor, which he would entrust only to those 
worthy of this special honor. All his directions may 
be called a practical commentary on two sayings of 
the Lord: “ Woe to him through whom the offence 
cometh ” (Matt. xviii. 6,7); “‘ Whoso is faithful in 
the least, is faithful also in much” (Luke xvi. 10). 
The Apostle in this, moreover, remains true to hig 
own rule, that God is not “a God of confusion, but 
of peace,” and therefore all must be ‘‘ done decently 
and in order” (1 Cor, xiv. 33, 40). 

2. The offices of deacon, presbyter, &c., in the 
apostolic church were not immediately ordained by 
Christ, and as little arranged by human wisdom after 
a predetermined and measured plan; but they eame 
by degrees into existence, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and in the process of circumstances, and 
were thus the source of rich blessing to many. They 
had from the first a spiritual charaeter, the diaconate 
not excepted; for this office is very superficially 
valued, if we suppose it designed to meet the physi- 
cal wants of the sick and poor. Here, rather, the 
beautiful saying is true: “The soul of charity is 
charity to the soul,” Amalia Sieveking; and, “ The 
service of the poor is the service of God,” Angelus 
Merula. Hence such an office can be worthily exer- 
cised by those alone who are united truly with Christ 
and the brethren by the spirit of faith and love, and 
for Christ’s sake ready to meet every sacrifice, every 
trial, and every opposition. 

3. The apostolic directions regarding the office 
of presbyter and deacon have to the present time 
been far more truly kept in the Reformed Church 
than in the Lutheran; whilst in the Roman Church 
they have bee earicatured, and are hardly to be recog. 
nized, It is from this common cause that the presby- 
terate and diaconate, in the life of the church, form. to 
gether with the office of preacher and pastor, a circle 
of working forces, whose rights and duties are still 
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too little understsod and prized by many. Compare 
the “‘ Manual for Elders and Deacons in the Evan- 
gelical Church, and those who are to become such,” 
by G. B. Lecuier, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1857. 

4. “Tt is beyond doubt that much is given to 
those who are entrusted with the office of elder or 
deacon. An office is given them of primitive Chris- 
tianity, honorable by its antiquity, and at the same 
time evangelical, Protestant, of needful service for 
the edifying of the Christian body.” 

5, The apostolic rules regarding deacons re- 
main, in spirit and substance, normative for all such 
officers ; and a wholesome corrective for the many 
deviations from those principles which are seen to- 
day in manifold shapes. 

6. See further, chap. iii. 1-7, and chap. v. 9 
@ seq. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the diaconate must be exercised in the spirit 
of the Apostle Paul: (1.) Its duty; (2.) its re- 
quirement; (8.) its blessing.—Whoso would suc- 
cessfully watch over others, has double need to know 
his own condition.—The relation of a good servant 
of the church (1.) to honor; (2.) to pleasure; (3.) 
to the goods of the world.—The inward connection 
of a firm faith and a pure conscience.—Women may 
direct the work of Christ (1.} to great gain; (2.) to 
incalculable harm.—The church a family ; its pastor 
a father of the household. — Connection between 
fidelity in the guidance of our own family and of 
that entrusted to us.—The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.—Faithful duty to the Lord the best way toward 
our own growth in holiness and grace.—Rectitude 
before God goes hand in hand with boldness before 
men.—Faith in Christ the spring of the true wisdom 
for life-—Whoso lacks the requirements of Paul, 
will not only be a poor deacon, but a poor Christian, 

SraRKE: Hepin@erR; Pure doctrine and pure 
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| conscience must always go together. What worti 


in much knowledge, without self-knowledge? muck 
teaching, without our own conversion ?—None cau 
be a true Christian, still less a teacher, who has not’ 
faith and a pure conscience.—Srarkr: How needfu} 
proof, trial, experience, evidence, to those appointed 
to the spiritual office !—The more prominent the 
place God allots any one, the more blameless should’ 
be his life, since many observe him.—When all is 
well in the clergyman’s home, there is a good exam- 
ple for his people; if not, it is a slaughter-house, 
where souls are destroyed (1 Sam, iii, 13).—The true 
servants of God do not mourn over their sweat and 
toil; if they stay here without further promotion, 
they will have a degree so much the higher in 
heaven (Dan, xii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42), 

Heusner: The strictest examination before our 
appointment to the spiritual offive cannot equal the 
holy claims of the office.—-Our whole life is indeed 
an examination followed by a judgment.—No office 
has such claim (?) to future honor and blessedness as 
that of the Christian teacher.—It is a strong spur to 
higher, Christian competition, when we remember 
that there are degrees even in salvation. 

Von Geruacu: Fidelity in little is the test of 
genuine fidelity in great things.—Many are seem- 
ingly truer in the great concerns of life than in the 
less, where they constantly offend in their everyday 
faults, which all can see; and therefore such fidel- 
ity in greater things is worm-eaten, done from men- 
pleasing, from worldly ambition, not love to God 
and the brethren.—Lisco: The personal traits of 
the aimoner of the church, ad vers, 1-15.—Charac 
teristics of a good clergyman,—(Synodal Sermon) : 
We have the richest and the hardest office in the 
communion of the Lord. 

[Donne, Sermons: The ministry to the poor. 
Heaven and earth are a musical instrument; if you 
touch a string below, the motion goes to the top. 
Any good done to Christ’s poor members upon earth, 
affects Him in heaven.—W. | 


VIL. 


Weightiness of the preceding admonition for the Church. 


Cu. III. 14-16, 


14 


These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly: 


15 But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how’ thou oughtest [one ought] 
to behave thyself [one’s self] in the house of God, which is the church of the 
16 living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. And without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness: [,] God [Who] was manifest in the flesh, Justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 


world, received up into glory. 


Ver. 15.—How one (wie man). 


Some authorities—e. g., D., Arm., Vulg., and others—have inserted @e, for th 


sake, it appears, of explanation, but for the rest, without reason. g é : . 

2 Ver. 16.—See the exegetical explanation. [There are difficulties here both in the proper reading ani in the 
translation. O% is easily convertible into ©. In the Oriental Church the powerful Christological interest might easily 
have overlooked an alteration in the text, which was the result either of inadvertence, or of a design to give greater 
emphasis to the doctrine of the Incarnation here enunciated. We find that the reading in the Lectionaries, in Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, John of Damasc., (Ecumenius, Theophylact, and others, was @eds ; but this was not the reading of the 
great uncial MSS. Bishop Pearson has an elaborate note upon this text (‘‘Creed,”’ Am. ed., p. 194), in which he 
assumes, however, that the “ Greek copies” all read @eds. which is an error. It is not denied that many of the Greek 
fathers read @eds; the question is, what is the evidence that it is the true reading? The reader is referred to the 
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author's critical remarks.—Nor is the translation easy. Our author is ingenious here, but not convincing. He bracb 
ets the following words: (‘‘ Hin Pfeiler und Grundfesle der Wahrheit, und anerkannt gross ist das Geheimiiss der Golt- 
seligkeit””) = ‘a pillar and ground of the truth, and confessedly great is the mystery of godliness.” He thus connecta 
the clause, “great is the mystery of godliness,’ with what precedes. It has, indeed, a connection with the foregoing, 
but not in the way of grammatical structure. e can, with the modern critical editors, place a full period at the end 0 
the 15th verse. Then we can find the logical connection thus: the mystery of godliness is the truth just referred to; the 
esyecial substance of that truth” is then expressed in the words that follow: “ Who was manifest,” &c. Yet a 
creates the greatest difficulty in the way of structure. But it may (so Huther) be regarded as referring to a subject not 
et named expressly, but which, of course, must be Christ. ‘Then, if we regard the passage as taken from a current 
hristian hymn, the difficulty disappears in a measure.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. cussed offer nothing doubtful in a literal sense. 
Srvaos is the support on which the roof of a house 

Ver. 14. These things write I unto thee. | rests, its upholding pillar (comp. Rev. iii. 12; Gal. 
The Apostle does not mean here the whole Epistle, | ii. 9). Wahl says very truly: “ Omme id, cut ut 
but only the admonitions which he has given in| primario et pree ceteris insigni innititur aliquid.” 
chaps. ii. and iii. Probably, before he parted from | ‘Edpatwua means the ground, the foundation foots 
Timothy, he had left behind for him a general direc- | SeuéAsos, 2 Tim. ii. 19), which is as necessary for the 
tion, but not special rules for each individual case. | stability of the whole house. Pillar and ground 
He now does this, heping, &. ’EAmi(wy does not | of the truth can only refer to the religious truth per- 
mean the cause of his writing, but is to be taken | sonally revealed and manifest in Christ. But now 
sensu adversativo, although I hope; see WuNzR, | the question is, whether these words are in apposi- 
p. 214—To come shortly; properly, sooner ; | tion to olkos rot Seod (avros just before, or belong 
raxiov, in comparative; 7. ¢., sooner than is expects | to rad duodoyoupévws, «.7.A., just following them. 
ed, or perhaps than I think of. The various read-| Both constructions have been often defended and 
ings, év rdxet, Taxelov, or raxéws, are only exposi-| attacked with alternate success by learned and de 
tory corrections, against which we hold, dificilior | vout wen, In De Wette and Huther may be found 
lectio preferenda ; for which reason Tischendorf has | the names of the various champions of either view. 
justly retained the Recepta, Besides, the compara- | Here, where we do not aim at strict exegetical dis- 
tive rdxuov, John xiii. 27, is used in almost the same | cussions, but rather to give the results of our own 
sense with raxv. inquiries, we shall simply state why the latter view, 

Ver. 15. But if I tarry long, &c. It might | as is seen in our translation, seems preferable to the 
happen that the expectation of Paul to return soon ; former. The statement of Paul’s design in the pre- 
would be disappointed ; and in order to prevent any | ceding portion is already closed with ver. 15; and 
embarrassment to Timothy, he writes him the neces-| while the description of the church as the house of 
sary instructions. Bpadivw, the same word used | the living God has a good and valid sense, the fol 
2 Pet. iii. 9 of the promise of Christ’s coming. | lowing phrase, ‘‘a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
That Paul will meet Timothy in Corinth, to go with | if it be considered as an addition to this figurative 
him to Macedonia (Otto), is a conjecture, only forced | expression, is exceedingly dull and heavy. It is 
on the text to favor a pet hypothesis—How thou | most improbable that the Apostle should in one 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of, breath describe the church, which he has called an 
God. The expression has a general sense, although | ofxos, as also a ortAos Kal edpalona. We cannot 
it apparently refers to Timothy in particular. The | possibly expect such a violation of all esthetic rule 
explanatory oe has this degree of weight (Luther, | from a man like Paul. The conception of the 
too, reads, how thow shouldst behave); but critically | church as such a pillar and ground of the truth, is 
the evidence is too weak to admit it into the text. | indeed quite explicable in a sound sense, yet it is in 
See Tischendorf on this passage.—AvaorpépecSar | itself far from clear and as far from Pauline (comp. 
means not Christian life in general, but here the life | 1 Cor. iii. 11). But if the new proposition (ver, 16) 
of the Christian officer, which belonged to Timothy | begins with the words kal duodA. péya, then the 
and his fellow-episcopi. The scene of this avacrpopy | copulative xaf is entirely without a purpose, and a 
is the house of God, the Christian community not ' singular commencement, too, of a proposition. We 
exclusively in Ephesus, but in general— House of | need not here recall the misuse made by Romish 
God, oixos ®eod. It is well known how frequently | interpreters of the idea: ‘The church a pillar of the 
this scriptural expression occurs in the other letters | truth” (comp. Calvin on this passage), A striking 
of Paul; most strikingly 1 Cor. iii, 9-17. If the | view of this conception of the church, as colwmna 
temple at Jerusalem, as well as Israel itself, the Old | verttatis, in the Protestant light, is given by Melanch- 
Testament people, bore this name (Matt. xxi, 13; | thon on this sentence,—For all these reasons, we 
Heb. iii. 2, 5), it might certainly be used with | believe that we are right in beginning, with ordAos, 
_ greater truth of the Church of the New Testament. | a new proposition, which continues to the end of the 
It is the house whose owner is God, since He built | chapter. It must be granted that the construction 
it, inhabits it, and will complete it in His own way | remains singular and hard: orvAos kal éSpaiwya rhs 
and time (comp. Lisco, “‘ Parables of Jesus,” 4th | aAnSelas kal duoroyounevws wéya éotl 7d THs edoc- 
ed., p. 505). The conception of inward unity, as| Belas wvorhpioy; especially the article 7d had best 
well as of indestructible steadfastness, is obviously | be removed, if, according to our view, ordAos... 
expressed in this word. These attributes are pos-| dAnd. is the predicate of ris edocB. wvor. Yet we 
sessed by the Christian church, because it is the | do not find this objection so overwhelming, as Gro- 
house of the living God. Bengel’s remark is deeply | tius and others do, against our construction. The 
apiritual: “ Heelesia Dei viventis opponitur fano | evolution of thought is rapid; the Apostle speaks 
Diane Ephesiorum. Vita Dei fundamentum spei| so forcibly, that he does not painfully weigh and 
nostre,” cap. iv. 10, et fons veritatis, h, 1—Pillar | arrange his words. The representation of the 8s 
and ground of the truth. We have thus reached | égay., «.7.A., in ver. 16, directly after, as not only a 
iby degrees one of the most difficult passages in these | uvornpioy Tis evoeBelas, but as likewise a ordaAos re. 
Epistles, The words which are chiefly to be dis-| édpatwua rijs &AnSelas, the denial and cppcsition ta 
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whicl. is fully noticed chap. iv 1, is entirely in the 
Apostle’s spirit; who, as we know already in earlier 
letters, gives a special importance to the essentials 
of the gospel. If a new chapter had been begun 
with the words, “a pillar and ground of the truth,” 
the whole connection would perhaps have been 
viewed in another light. The interpretation of 
orbaos Kal édpaiwua tis GdnS. as referring solely 
to Timothy, deserves scarcely any notice save as an 
exegetical oddity. To exhort a pillar to behave 
itself (dvaorpépecda), sounds a little hyperbolical, 
Only three of the foremost Apostle§ are called 
orvaat, Gal. ii. 9; but never their associates, 

Ver, 16, And without controversy great, 
&e., Kad duoroy. wéya, x.7.A. This must, as orvdos 
kat é8p., be regarded as the introduction of the sum- 
mary statement 6s epavep., k.7.A. Muarnpioy is the 
Pauline expression for that truth, before hidden, 
now brought to light (see Eph. iii. 8-5); pvor. rijs 
evoeBelas, that which is the object of edoeB., like 
puot. 7. wlor. (ver. 9); whence it appears that the 
translation, a godly mystery (Luther), is somewhat 
arbitrary. This mystery is great, not wholly un- 
fathomable (comp. Matt. xiii. 12), deep in meaning, 
weighty (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 11), confessedly great, 
duoroyounevws ; not strictly, made known (Luther), 
but rather in the sense of indubitable, secundum id 
quod in confesso est apud omnes. Summa ; a mys- 
tery now revealed, whose weight and worth no Chris- 
tian can doubt. What, now, is this mystery? The 
very thing called orvaAos «. ESpatwua tr. GA. The 
phrase lacks, indeed, in a degree, the climax which 
we might here expect; but this difficulty vanisLes 
when we balance against it the fact that the Apostle 
has expressed his meaning first in a tropic, then in a 
literal mode ;- whilst the following clauses show now 
in their order what the subject is which was called 
improprie a pillar and ground, proprie a mystery 
of godliness. The remark of Wiesinger, following 
Schleiermacher, that the third adjective of definition, 
bmoroy. meya, cannot grammatically be connected 
with two predicates like or¥Aos and éSpalwua, seems 
to us at least without any proof. [The reference of 
the “pillar and ground” to the church, is more 
strongly sustained by exegetical argument, both by 
writers of older and later times, than this view of 
our author. Huther, Schleiermacher, and Wiesinger, 
among many, hold the grammatical construction to 
point to éxxAnola. Alford has perhaps summed the 
evidence as concisely as any of our English exposi- 
tors; and in his view the structure of the whole 
passage demands this application. His answer to 
the chief objection offered by our commentator, on 
the score of good taste, seems sufficient, viz., that 
the olkos contains in itself pillar and basement. 
Conybeare is one of the few who apply the phrase 
to Timothy; but this sense seems frigid, and un- 
worthy of this great passage. There is a striking 
suggestion of Arnold, which may well be added: 
“Tf the words are to be applied to the church, they 
do not describe what it is de facto, but what it ought 
to be. Take care that no error through thy fault 
erecep into that church, which was designed hy God 
to be nothing but a pillar and basis of truth ;” 
“Life and Letters,” p. 31, v. 2, Amer. ed.i—W.] 
—God was manifest in the flesh [Who 
was manifest in the flesh, in the German version }. 
The translation given above expresses already our 
probable judgment on this well-known crua critico- 
rum, Wecan with a good critical conscience wholly 
ugree with the steadily increasing number who re- 








gard neither Seds nor 4, but és, as the original read 
ing. See Tiscnenporr, N. T., ed. 7, on this pas 
sage ; and compare the very valuable Hzeursus aa 
1 Tim, iii. 16 in his edition of the Codea Ephr 
Syri rescriptus, 1843. The Codex Sinaiticus hae 
also confirmed the reading és as the only true one, 
Paul might, indeed, from his Christological stand 
point, have very justly written eds; but it does not 
at all follow that he has done so. It is hardly credi- 
ble that the original reading Yeds should have been 
changed to és; but very explicable that the original 
és should have been changed to Seds. Were Seds the 
true reading (Matthai, Scholz, Rinck), it would bs 
passing strange that such decisive proof-texts should 
never have been used by the orthodox church fathers 
in the Arian and other controversies; and, again, 
Cyril, in his reply to the Emperor Julian, who de- 
nied that Paul had ever called Christ Seds, has not 
appealed in a word to this passage, as he would 
alrmost surely have done had he known the Lectio 
Teeceptr. Besides, we find in the following clauses 
several expressions (¢. g., &~9n ayyéAos and dye- 
Ahpsyn év 56én) which could hardly be used of God 
absolutely, but only of the Seds gavepwSels. For all 
these reasons, the reading és is not only critically 
but exegetically proved to be best; and the view 
often expressed, that it is an heretical corruptior. 
of the text, is quite exploded. To the question, 
whether we should supply an odtos after os before 
€d:xond9y, or whether all the clauses following this 
refer to a subject not further named in ver. 16, we 
must answer by the latter opinion, The designation 
of the wor. 7. edoce8. has the character of a propo: 
sition, to which the apodosis is wanting; and this 
fragmentary style of the whole expression confirms 
yet more the conjecture, based on the metrical 
sequence of the words, and already affirmed by 
many, that we have here a part of an ancient Chris- 
tian hymn. The unnamed subject of the proposi- 
tion in ver. 16 can be only Christ; and although 
the reading Seés, in our view, is not critically justi- 
fied, the passage still contains, by the reading és 
epavepdon, a proof indirect but unquestionable of 
the Divine-huinan nature and dignity of the Lord, 
Manifest in the flesh can only be said of Him who, 
before His incarnation, was personally with the 
Father. Nay, more; it is possible to keep the read- 
ing os, with Tischendorf, yet avoid all the difficulties 
which might possibly come from a surrender of the 
Recepta, if we consider the clause, SrvAos x. €édp. 
... pvaoThpiov, as a long parenthesis, and thus read 
the text, vers. 15, 16° “iva eidjs was Set ev otky 
Sod avacrpeperdat ris éorly exxanota Yeod (Gyros 
(arvAos kad édpalwua Tis aAnSelas Kal dpodoyoupe 
yas méeya orl 7d Ths edocBelas pvorhpiov!) Os 
epavepoon ev capri, k.7.A.” This conjecture appeara 
to us the simplest and most natural in the treatment 
of a passage so often interpreted and misinterpreted, 
If it be true, then the reading Seds is critically un- 
tenable; yet it is a right exposition of the Apostle’s 
meaning, since és reverts directly to Seov (ayros, 
That the Apostle often uses long parentheses, ap- 
pears, among several instances, from Rom. ii, 13-15, 
That he does it here, will seem less extraordinary 
when we consider the fulness and rapid succession 
of thoughts in this part of his letter. We readily 
grant, moreover, that objections may be raised 
against this view by those especially who regard 
otvaAos k. €Spalwua as in apposition with é«xanata rt. 
Sod (avros. But this last view seems to us unsus- 
tained; and thus the only question is, in the choice 
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of the many expositions, which has the fewest diffi- 
culties? We have from our point of view the 
double advantage, that we need neither violate our 
critical conscience, nor surrender a dictum probans 
for the divinity of Christ.—Manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit. Six connected clauses, 
which, in the original especially, have a very eupho- 
nic and metrical character.—Manifest in the flesh. 
Man is flesh; the Son of God is manifest in the 
flesh, since He came forth from the Father, with 
whom He personally pre-existed (1 John i. 2). The 
birth of the Lord is the starting-point of this mani- 
festation; its scene His whole earthly life. Bengel: 
“ Hee manifestatio dicit totam occonomiam Christi, 
sculis quondam mortalium conspicui.” If the ex- 
cellence of this Divine manifestation is misjudged 
and despised by many, yet God has confirmed it in 
the most undoubted way. "Ediuaamdn ev mveduari; 
He is proved to be the very Person He truly was 
(for this sense of justified, comp. Luke vii. 35), He 
is by His divine glory known éy mveduari, not as 
Spirit (Baur), but in the Spirit, whereby this His 
ditaiwois is effected. The Spirit who dwells and 
works in Him, not by measure (John iii, 34), and 
raised Him at last from the dead (Rom. i, 3, 4), 
reveals Him in His high nature and dignity. We 
have here, without any arbitrary severance of the 
eonnection, a reference to all by which His divine 
origin is made known (comp. John i. 14). In what 
way has this wondrous announcement of this won- 
drous manifestation been given? Paul answers in 
the two following clauses.—Seen of angels, aS 
@yyédots ; not the Apostles, which would not be the 
common use of the word, but the angels of heaven, 
who often ministered to Him in the days of His 
humiliation (Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43), and to 
whom, after His resurrection, He revealed Himself 
in His godlike glory. The power of Christ over these 
heavenly beings is not here meant (Mack), but the 
vision of His glory by those who wonder at the 
brightness which they have never before seen, or at 
least not in such perfection. Comp, 1 Pet. i. 12; 
Eph. iii. 10; Heb. i. 6. Chrysostom: ““Qore ral 
ByyeAo ped quay eldoy Ty vidy Tob Seod, mpdrepoy 
ovx dp@vres.” ‘He alludes probably to a heavenly 
scene, the contrast of the descent into hell;” De 
Wette. If we take Seds as the subject of this 
clause, we may perhaps find expressed here the 
thought, that God, through His manifestation in 
Christ, has been revealed in a higher light before 
the angels. Whatever the truth of this, He who has 
thus revealed Himself in heaven, has not been for- 
gotten on earth—Preached unto the Gentiles. 
‘ESvy., in a general sense, implying that the nations 
have received, through the preaching of the gospel, 
the same truth which the angels received by vision 
—the glory of Christ, the Lord. Wiesinger justly 
says; “It isa new commandment to both; and the 
mystery lies in this union of heaven and earth 
around His person, in this wonderful blending of 
such entire opposites.” It is not the contrast be- 
tween Jew and heathen, but between human and 
superhuman beings, which the Apostle directly re- 
gards.—The third coupiet denotes, finally, the results 
of this whole manifestation, and its announcement. 
It had not been in vain. It was believed on in 
the world, émoret&n év xéouw. This last word 
must be here taken in an ethical sense, quite like 
1 John ii, 15; v. 19, Amidst the multitude of 
those who reject Him, the Son of God has found 
faith wi:L mary where He has been preached (comp. 
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2 Thess, i, 10); and is finally received up inte 
glory, dveAnpasyn ev Sdé. It is the most natural 
view to refer this to the ascension of the Lord 
(comp. Luke xxiv. 40, 51); nor is it any insuper- 
able difficulty that the foregoing clauses in part 
allude to a period after His ascension, since the 
Apostle does not design tc give a chronological view 
of the events in the life of Jesus. Meanwhile, we 
need not refer this last clause (aveATp2n év 5d6éy) to 
the ascension exclusively, any more than the first 
(épavepdan ev capki) to the nativity of Christ. We 
may embrace in the conception His whole heavenly 
life in glory, taking the expression per attractionem ; 
avernosn eis Odkav, Kal éotly ev din. Calvin: 
“ Ergo sicuti in inundo quoad fidei obedientiam ita 
et in Christo persond mira fuit conversio, dum ex 
tam abjectd servi conditione erectus est ad dexteram 
Patris, ut wi flectatur omne genu.” The three 
couplets this bring before our vision the advancing 
glory of this Divine manifestation in Christ in a 
series of acts, whose beginning is the earth, whose 
closing is in heaven. It may appear, perhaps, an 
incidental feature, that the whole consists of two 
chief divisions, of which earth has two subdivisions ; 
the first two embracing the events on earth, the 
third those of heaven (Huther). In any case, Paul 
has not arranged this division in such an order by 
any arbitrary rule of art. We probably, therefore, 
have, as already suggested by Winer, Wiesinger, De 
Wette, Huther, and others, in this whole passage the 
fragment of an ancient church hymn (as Eph, v. 
14), or a symbol of faith, which, when the praise 
Tov Yeod (wyros was sung, perhaps in some strophe, 
no longer known to us, may have been as follows 


“Os—péya Td pvoThpioy— 
epavepwsn év capri, 
edikaiwdn ey mvedpmart, 
SHIN ayyeAas, 

"Exnpvxsn év edveow, 
éemiotevon ev Koou, 
avedqgrn év ddkp. 


All this is, in the Apostle’s view, the great mystery 
of godliness—the pillar and ground of the truth, on 
which the house of God (ver. 14) rests unshaken ; 
and it is an apostasy from this in the bosom of the 
same church to which he looks forward (chap. iv. 1). 
Compare Rampacu, “‘ Anthology of Christian Hymns 
in all Ages of the Church,” i, p. 38, et seg. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The tone in which the Apostle here speaks to 
his friend and scholar Timothy, and the deference 
which he expects in the performance of his instrue- 
tions, give us a fresh proof of his apostolic au- 
thority. 

2. The tabernacle and temple of the old cove 
nant, in which it is said that God dwelt in a specia. 
manner, were a type of the Christian Church with 
all its blessings ; and Israel, the people of the elden 
revelation, a pattern of the kingly and priestly race 
of the new covenant. 

8. It is the essential character of Christianity, 
that it does not rest on abstract conceptions, and 
inferences of reason, but on undeniable and change 
less facts (1 John i, 1-3), The whole sum of the 
Christian revelation is in the person and history of 
its Founder, which the Apostle here condenses in a 
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few words. Each new proposition which he offers 
Opens a new world of Divine wisdom and love. The 
creed here recorded is not the confession of particu- 
lar churches, but of the one holy, catholic Church 
of Christ in all centuries; the oldest formula con- 
cordie—the standard of the true Church against the 
unbelieving world, on which a higher hand has writ- 
ten, 27 hoe signo vinces. 

4, The preceeding words are most important, as 
clearly explaining to us the meaning of the puvorh- 
pov. The older theology considered mysteries as 
dogmas, which lie wholly beyond and above the 
sphere of men, which are to all eternity unsearch- 
able to the finite understanding, and therefore best 
veiled in a holy obscurity, Paul does not acknowl- 
edge many mysteries ; he knows one only great mys- 
tery, whose chief truth is here revealed; and this is 
its specific characteristic, that it was before hid, but 
is now manifest. Yet there is no ground in such a 
view for the position of modern rationalism, that 
this mystery, now revealed, may be completely ap- 
prehended by man. Even a revealed mystery has 
its dark, hidden side. The sun, which has been long 
veiled by the clouds, and suddenly breaks forth in 
its full light, blinds the eyes as truly as the darkness. 
“ Mysteria quantumvis revelata, vel sic tamen obscura 
manent” (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12). When Paul 
presents the mystery as the object of the edoéBeia, 
he indirectly reproves their arrogance, who think 
with their bounded understanding to search the deep 
things of God, instead of keeping them in the sanc- 
tuary of a holy heart. 

5. This confession of faith is only the fuller ex- 
position of the testimony which the Lord (John xvi, 
28) gave of Himself. The last words should not 
be overlooked, in which the question is answered, 
whether Paul taught or no the bodily ascension of 
the Lord Jesus. 


HOMILET(ICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Paul a pattern of tireless apostolic activity in 
speech and writing.—Timothy, however rich in 
spiritual gifts, yet in his church duties directed by 
the authority of Paul.—The minister of the gospel 
must above all know how to behave himself in the 
house of God.—The Church of Christ a house of 
the living God: (1.) Builded of God; (2.) inhabited 
by God; (8.) consecrated by God; (4.) completed 
through God.—The greatest blessings of the old 
covenant are not lost in the new, but lavished in 
fuller measure.—The manifest mystery of the grace 
of God in Christ the essential fact we have in Chris- 
tianity.—The personal, historic, living Christ the 
ground of His Church.—God’s glory in Christ: (1.) 
Manifest ; (2.) declared; (3.) crowned with the de- 
sired success,—The Divine manifestation: (1.) A 
mystery ; (2.) a mystery which passeth knowledge ; 
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(3.) a mystery which the godly alone can understand 
and prize, and which alone can lead to godliness. =. 
The marvellous facts of the gospel history a chain, 
in which not a link is wanting.—From these facts 
the preaching of the gospel must proceed, and to it 
constant'y return.—The minister of the gospel is not 
called to declare to the church the religious ideas of 
his time, but God’s eternal truths of redemption and 
salvation. ‘ 

Starke: Anton: A Christian minister must not 
sit always in his study, but must go hither and 
thither.—HrEp1nexrR: The Church may fail, but not fall 
—AntTon: Behold the Church directly in your sight 
What it is in God’s eyes, let it be in yours.—Muvorf- 
pov. This mystery is great: (1.) In its origin, for 
it comes from the inconceivably and inexpressibly 
great love of the heavenly Father; (2.) in its own 
character, for who can think or know how it is pos- 
sible for One greater than all angels, yea, equal to 
the Father in power and glory, to have been mani- 
fest in the flesh; (3.) in its purpose, which is the 
salvation of lost men, lying in the utmost ruin.— 
THE saME: The gospel is full of mystery ; it must be 
judged not by the reason, but by God’s revelation 
(2 Cor, x. 5).—Preachers, who carry into the pulpit 
an empty babble, which leads not to godliness, are 
not gospel teachers (chap. i. 4; iv. 7).—The mystery 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, received in 
faith and shown in godliness, leads to eternal glory 
(chap. iv. 10; Acts xvi, 30, 31)—Hevspyer: Each 
Christian community must be a community of the 
living God,—All Christians must agree in the essen- 
tial truth of the Christian faith—Christianity is the 
holiest and worthiest revelation of God.—The spread 
of the gospel is an outward enlargement of the glory 
of Jesus; the greater the number of His worship- 
pers, the greater His kingdom. 

Lisco: The inmost kernel of the Christian doc- - 
trine of salvation.—The confessedly great and blessed 
mystery of the Incarnation: (1.) A mystery; (2.) 
the godly power which renews our life. 

BisHop Hatt, “‘ Mystery of Godliness :” He that 
should have seen Thee, O Saviour, working in Jo- 
seph’s shop, or walking in the fields of Nazareth, 
would have looked upon Thee as mere man ; neither 
thy garb nor countenance betrayed any difference in 
Thee from ordinary men. It was Thine all-working 
and co-essential Spirit, by whose mighty operations 
Thy divinity was made known to the world. 

Brisuop ANDREWES, Resp. ad Bellarminum, ch. 14: 
We reject not the voice of the Church; nay, we all 
do venerate it, But the Church to us meaneth not 
the Pontiff, or the Roman curia; nor, unless you 
have so prejudged it in your mind, will this title of 
the Church much advantage you, It is the pillar of 
the truth, yea, verily ; not that the truth is sustained 
by it, but itself by the truth. This pillar truly bang- 
eth not in the air; it hath a basis: but where, save 
in the word of God ?—W.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


IX, 


Warning against errorists, and exhortation to bear himself against them as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.-—Description and in part confutation of the errorists, 


Cu. IV. 1-5. 


1 Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; [,] 
2 Speaking lies in* hypocrisy; [,] having their [own] conscience seared with a 


3 hot iron; [,]| 


Forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 


which God hath created to be received [for participation] with thanksgivin 
of them [in or upon the part of them] which believe and know [acknowledge 
4 the truth. For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
5 be received with thanksgiving: For it is sanctified by the word of God, and 


prayer. 


Ver. 2.—[ Whitby translates év, instrumentally = dd. 
: "2 : yi The construction is difficult, several words being in apparent 
apposition with Saoviwy, as if the devils were liars, seared in their conscience, and the rest. 
mentator who would maintain that the Apostle here calls heretics devils. 


the phrase with mpoo¢xovres ; so Wiesinger and Huther. 
dogs.” —E. H.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Now the Spirit speaketh expressly. 
The Spirit of prophecy is denoted, which under the 
new covenant also continues to speak and to work. 
The question whether this means a revelation of the 
Spirit in the mind of Paul, or an announcement re- 
ceived by him from others—in other words, whether 
a direct or an indirect prophecy should here be 
understood—can only be left to conjecture. From 
Acts xvi. 6; xx. 23, it appears that the one as well 
as the other existed in the first age of Christianity ; 
besides, the writings of the Old Testament, as well 
as many words of our Lord Himself, gave sufficient 
ground to the Apostle to predict, in the tone of firm 
conviction, a coming apostasy. To the inquiry why 
he clothes this warning in the form of a prophetic 
oracle, Calvin gives the correct answer: ‘ Quo 
majore attentione excipiant omnes, quod dicturus est, 
prefatur certum esse et minime obscurum oraculum 
Spiritus Sancti. Non est quidem dubium, quia 
reliqua ex codem Spiritu hauserit, verum utcumque 
semper audiendus sit tanguam Christi organum, 
tamen in causa inagni ponderis, volwit hoc testatum, 
nihil se proferre, nisi ex spiritu prophitie. Solemni 
itaque preconio nobis hane prophetiam commendat, 
nec eo contentus, addit, esse claram nee ullo cenig- 
mate implicitam.’—In the latter times.  Alto- 
gether undetermined; éy éarépots kaupots ; not, éy 
éxdrois koup. (2 Tim. iii. 1). Not the period which 
immediately precedes the advent of the Lord, but 
the advent in general, is here denoted, whose first 
development the Apostle already discerned in the 
circle around him.—Some. The heretics them- 
selves are not designated (Matthies, Heinrichs), but 
members of the church who might be misled by the 
heretics, as appears frcm the following —Depart 
from the faith (comp. Luke viii. 18; 2 Tim, ii. 
18). “Vera negando, j‘alsa addendo ;” Bengel.— 
Giving heed to seducing spirits. Here, as fre- 
quently, the cause of the phenomenon is indicated by 





“‘ Through the hypocrisy of liars.” Ye appears to connect 


He would be a bold come 
Yet, in Phil. iii. 2, he writes, ‘‘ Beware ou 


the beginning of this chapter forms, too, a forma. 
antithesis to chap. iii, 15, 16, as is shown in ver. 1 
of this chapter by the diminutive 5¢—Seducing 
spirits, mvevuaot mAdvots, are not the heretics them. 
selves, but the evil spirits or powers which inspire 
them, and which are counted tools of the devil him 
self (comp. Eph, ii. 2; vi. 12). This is evident, too, 
from what immediately follows: and doctrines of 
devils. This latter expresses still more exactly the 
conception generally denoted by the preceding mved- 
wart, These heresies have sprung from such demons 
—were inspired and spread by them. From 1 Cor, 
x. 20 it appears that the Apostle considered these 
demons as personal powers ruling in heathendom, 
and hostile to Christ. 

Ver, 2. In hypocrisy, év iroxpice:. This verse 
has been connected with the preceding in various 
ways (see De Wette on this passage). It seems best 
to refer the words directly back to mpooéxovres 
(Wiesinger, Huther). Just as this mpooéyew was 
the cause of the apostasy, so the Soxplois was the 
cause of the apooéxyew; here, therefore, the error 
of the understanding had a psychological ground in 
the state of the corrupt heart. “The hypocrisy of 
the heretics lay in this, that, giving allegiance to 
such a spiritualism (ver. 3), they had the appearance 
of a real spiritual life” (Huther)—Speaking lies, 
Yevdoardyor (am. Acydu.), Pevdorpophrns (2 Pet. ii, 1), 
and thus still more severe than the waraoAdyor (chap. i. 
6).—Having their conscience seared, kckavrnpi- 
aguevwr Thy iBlay cvveldnow ; that is, those who, like 
criminals branded for crime, tore in their own con. 
sciousness the mark of their guilt Others with less 
probability explain it thus ; their conduct has been sueh, 
that their consciences have by degrees become seared 
against all moral and holy influences. Kavrnplaew 
(cauteris notare) was done not only to slaves, but to 
criminals, who were known to be such by the brand 
on the forehead. It was thus with the heretics, gza 
sauciam scelerum conscientia habent mentem (Wahl). 
This insensibility was, without doubt, a natural con 


& participial connective. The whole discussion in| sequence; yet this is not exactly the meaning of the 
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Apostle. While they profess to lead others to a true 
holiness, they bear in their own conscience (id/av) 
the brand of guilt and shame. 

Ver. 3. Forbidding to marry. As the Es- 
senes and Therapeute had before done (comp. 
Joseru., A. J., 14, 2, and Isto, De vita contem- 
plativa). According to la Gnostic principles, 
also, marriage and begetting vhildren were wrong, 
because the condition of marriage was looked upon 
as an institution of the Demiurge; and because, in 
this way, souls pure and innocent in a former state 
were imprisoned in impure bodies, and, by union 
with corrupt matter, became sinful and wretched. 
The germs of this tendency existed already in the 
day of Paul, as is clear from the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians. The Apostle continued even to the end of 
his life in conflict with this error—And [command- 
ing] to abstain from meats. Sce other examples 
of an ellipse, such as occurs here, in 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 
1 Tim. ii. 12. How strongly the earliest Gnosticism 
insisted on this, is plain from Col, ii, 16, Later, 
Manichzus held that wine sprang from the blood 
and gall of the devil, Perhaps the food here 
designated is only meat (comp. Rom, xiv. 2, 21). 
The command probably arose from the Gnostic 
fancy, that the materials which nourished the body 
were not the work of the Most High God, but of the 
Demiurgus, and thus from the evil principle, the an 
of Satan. The absurdity of this notion Paul clearly 
shows in what follows. 

[Much light is yet to be thrown by Oriental re- 
searches on the heresies alluded to in the Epistles of 
the New Testament. Yet, so faras these Pastoral Epis- 
tles are concerned, there is nothing to sustain the view 
of Baur, who would disprove their Pauline origin by 
referring these passages to the later Gnostics ; but it 
seems clear that they describe the earlier Jewish error- 
ists of the church. A collation of passages will prove 
this. 1 Tim. i. 7, they are teachers of the law. Titus 
i. 10, deceivers of the circumcision. Jd. v. 14, Jewish 
fables, Jd. iii. 9, genealogies are classed with strivings 
about the law. If, again, we study the errors them- 
selves, we shall find them connected with notions of 
the Jewish schools, Our author has cited from Jose- 
phus and Philo the peculiar tenets of the Essenes. 
We must, however, correct one of his references, 
The book of Piro, Omnis probus liber, gives a 
sketch of the practical Hssenes, who are nearer to 
the type than the Therapeutz of the “ Vita contem- 
plativa.” Abstinence from marriage and meats 
formed the distinctive marks of this and kindred 
ascetic sects; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3. The genealogies, 
1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iii. 10, are as fully explained by 
the Jewish fables of angelic hierarchies, as by the 
Zions of the later Gnostics—See Nicoxas, Doctr. 
relig. d. Juifs, c. 2, p. 88; ¢. 3, p. 284, The trans- 
lation of the Avesta by Spizee. has cast fresh light 
on the Persian origin of the Jewish angelology. 
Binleitung, c. 2. Lastly, the doctrine ascribed to 
Hymeneus, 2 Tim. ii. 18, has its root in the Essenian 
idea of the resurrection of the soul from carnal 
ignorance to the life of the spiritual man. Nicoxas, 
c. 2, p. 88. See also, for an admirable summary of 
the whole argument, Scuarr, “ Apost. Church,” B, 
5, ec, 3, and the account of Gnosticism in general, in 
his “ Church History,” vol. i. p. 221. It is true, as 
was said by older scholars Jike Prideaux, long before 
Baur and Reuss, that no direct trace of the Essene 
school is visible in the age of the New Testament, 
Yet it is not of Essenism as a distinct sect, but of its 
ideas and tendencies we speak, and these unquestion- 
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ably had largely leavened the Hebrew mind. Ali 
the strange mixtures of Eastern and Greek theosuphy 
had their influence on the later Jewish culture, and 
the Christian Gnosticism was only the ripening of 
the germs then planted in the church.—W. ] 

Ver. 3. Which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving, cis werdAnwuy pera 
edxaptotius = va of m., K.7.A., weraraBaow abtar. 
For the participation, the acceptance, and enjoyment 
of His own creatures, God in the beginning ordained 
food, and human r;ohibition is thus purely wilful.— 
With thanksgixng. This added clause meets tha 
conceit, that the Apostle gives an unbridled fieedom 
—a freedom that so easily leads to excess. Enjoy- 
ment with thanksgiving must eo ipso be moderate 
and seemly, as befits those who believe and know the 
truth, The movrof are, in the Apostle’s view, the 
true yywortkol. As to the main thought expressed 
in this restriction, we recall the words of Calvin: 
“ Paulum de usu licito hie agere, cujus ratio coram 
Deo nobis constat. Hujus minime compotes sunt 
impit, propter impuram conscientiam, quee omnia 
contaminat, quemadmodum habedur ad Titum 4. 15 
Et sane proprie loquendo, solis filiis suis Deus totum 
mundum et quidquid in mundo est destinavit, gua 
ratione etiam vocantur mundi heredes.” 

Ver. 4. For every creature of God is good. 
As the previous verse has shown us Paul’s fidelity to 
the position of genuine Christian freedom, which he 
holds also in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians, so here, according to his usual custom 
in the discussion of a special case, he utters a uni- 
versal principle. This is an internal evidence of the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, which should 
not be overlooked.—Krioua, creature, a created 
thing ; while elsewhere, with Paul, «riois occurs iw 
a passive sense. Naturally the word is to be under 
stood here of those xricwata which are specially 
made for our nourishment. 
Acts x, 15.—Kaady, good, suited to its end, health 
ful. In and for itself, no food is objectionable, yet 
on condition that it be used with thanksgiving to God. 

Ver, 5. For it is sanctified, ‘Ayid¢era yap. 
The ground of the preceding. The sense is: it is 
set apart as food holy and well-pleasing to God 
(comp. Lev, xix. 24). In itself, the food is not holy, 
nor is it at all unholy, but mere matter. Yet it can 
be raised to a higher rank, to that of things conse- 
crated to God; and it really becomes such by the 
word of God, and prayer. By the word of God 
is meant not a special passage of Scripture, e. g., 
Gen. i. 29 (Mack), nor a Divine command in the 
general sense (Matthies), nor the prayer itself, which 
is offered to God (Leo, Wahl), since this would be 
tautological; but most probably the word of God 
uttered in and with the @&revéis named in addition. 
The customary prayer at the table probably consisted 
of words of holy Scripture; or the person praying 
should be regarded as speaking by the Spirit, and 
thus with the word of God. For an example of 
such a prayer at table, see Huther on this passage 
[One of the most beautiful models of the primi 
tive “Grace before meat” is cited by CcnyRnakR 
from the Apost. Oonstitut.,'7, 49. We translate it 
here: ‘Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord, who hast fed me 
from my youth, who givest food to all flesh, Fill 
our hearts with joy and gladness, that, having always 
what sufficeth, we may abound unto all good works, 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, through whom be unta 
Thee honor, glory, and power, forever and ever, 
Amen,”—W.] 





Comp. Rom. iv. 14, 20; 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. As the gospel is the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy of the Old Testament, it contains also predictions 
of those great events which precede the second com- 
ing of the Lord. The Lord Himself had already 
declared that false prophets also should then arise 

Matt, xxiv. 11): ‘ Htst omnia secula inde usque ab 

tnitio generis fumani mulias magnas confusiones 
religionum, bella et vastationes habuerunt, tamen vox 
divina seepe testatur in ultima senecta mundi ma- 
jores futuras esse confusiones, quam fuerunt antea. 
Ht crescunt mala propter tres causas. Prima, quia 
cumulatis malis sequuntur majores pane. Secunda, 
in his ipsis peccatis et penis natura fit languidior et 
disciplina dissolutior. Tertia, quia rabies diabolo- 
rum crescit, qui jam scientes instare diem judicit, 
odio filti Det magis seviunt in Eeclesiam ;” Me- 
lanchthon, 

2. While the heretics, opposed by Paul in the 
Epistle to Titus, are regarded as then present, he 
speaks of them in both the Epistles to Timothy in a 
more prophetic tone. Even then his prediction, though 
rooted in the present, reaches on to the far future. 
The errors here opposed are only the germs of those 
which in the course of centuries reveal themselves 
continually in new and varied forms; and which, 
though not at all exclusively, appear in the papacy. 
The Reformers consequently asserted the truth, but 
not the whole truth, when they found in ver. 3 a 
distinct description of the erring mother-church, 
Such phenomena may be regarded as among the 
many signs, although not the highest reach of Anti- 
christ, Already in the second century the heresies, 
here opposed, appeared in their first strength, and 
the whole sickly asceticism of the middle ages is 
only a variation of the theme here treated by the 
Apostle. [Thus Latimer, ‘‘ Sermons,” ed, Parker 
Soc., p. 162: “‘ Here learn to abhor the abominable 
opinion of the Papists, who hold that marriage is 
not an holy thing, and that the minister of the word 
of God be defiled through marriage, which is clean 
against God and His Word. Therefore, seeing be- 
forehand in the Spirit, St. Paul saith, 1 Tim. iv. 8, 
which prophecy is verified in this our time.” The 
stout old Reformer had no nice criticism of the 
text; but he saw the real identity of the false prin- 
ciple in the Jewish-Christian asceticism, and that of 
the later Latin monkery.—W. | 

3. Between the two cliffs of spiritualism and 
materialism we see the bark of the Church continu- 
ally tossed hither and thither in the course of the 
centuries. It has scarcely escaped the one, when it 
runs into peril of being stranded on the other, In 
our time, with the prevailing love of pleasure and 
luxury, there seems little danger of such severe 
morality as Paul here describes, But will there not 
be, sooner or later, a necessary reaction? and does 
not history clearly show that one extreme leads to 
the opposite ? 

4, It is a sad evidence of the blindness and pride 
of the sinne:, that, when God has freed him by grace 
from a law that can only condemn him, he will not 
rest until he has again put himself under the yoke 
of a law fashioned by himself. So eager are we to 
build up a righteousness of our own before God, so 
loth simply to be blessed by free grace, Self-right- 
eousness always remains the fond idol of the natural 
man; nor does he perceive that he must thus fall 
into uew and worse unrighteousness, 








5. The perfect law of liberty (James i. 26) has 
annulled the letter of the Mosaic command in regard 
to meats and drinks for the Christian man, and he 
needs no longer agree with those who say, “ Thou 
shalt not handle that, thou shalt not taste that, thou 
shalt not touch tbat” (Col. ii. 21). But this very 
emancipation from the letter of the law is the bess 
fulfilment of its spirit and substance; fur when the 
Christian sanctifies all God’s gifts tbrough prayer 
and thanksgiving, all food becomes pure, even that 
which under the old Levitical code was unclean, 
Thus Christian freedom is not a passport for license, 
but the best bulwark against in. 

6. “‘The special design of every outward gift of 
God is to lead to the kuowledge and praise of the 
Giver; to lead from the earthly and temporal to the 
heavenly and eternal. As this design of God is not 
fulfilled in the unbelieving, if they continue in un. 
belief, He has in this view made all these things not 
for them, but for His children who know the truth; ” 
Von Gerlach. 

4. The dark visions which Paul opens to us of 
the future, directly conflict with the optimistic and 
sanguine hopes of those who believe that, from the 
unceasing growth of knowledge, all on earth and in 
the Church of Christ is becoming always better, 
more harmonious, more peaceful. The same Scrip- 
ture which gives the promise of the last glorious day 
for the Christian, utters its ever-increasing lamenta- 
tions over the last times which are to precede that 
day. Yet without the pains of travail, and oxdydoAa 
in the torépois kaupots, the full glory of the écxa- 
7 Spa cannot break forth. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The prophecy of the New Testament the con- 
tinuation and crown of the Old.—The prophetic 
character of the New Testament.— When God builds 
a church, the devil builds a chapel hard by.—The 
weeds in the Lord’s garden do not grow slower than 
the wheat.—The diabolical feature in the heresies of 
the Church.—False spirituality not rarely the cloak 
of immorality A forced celibacy the devil’s mask, 
—‘‘Ts this the fast which I have chosen ?” (Isa. lviii. 
5).—True and false asceticism.—True Christian free. 
dom likewise the highest restraint.—The high pur- 
pose for which God created food.—Passing enjoy- 
ment a chosen aid to lead us to the abiding good.— 
‘“‘ All things are yours, but ye are Christ’s” (1 Cor. 
ili, 21-23).—The sanctity and worth of grace at 
table-—To glorify God even in the little things of 
domestic life, the Christian’s honor, duty, and bless- 
ing. 

SrarKr: Great comfort, that God bas revealed 
to His poor Church what is to come, that it may 
have the less cause to complain.—Cramrer: The 
devil always finds his followers; and it is vain tc 
hope that in this world all religious strife shall cease, 
—Anton: Whoso will shun false spirits, must first 
beware of his own spirit.—False teachers use for 
their craft hypocrisy, and the appearance of sanc- 
tity ; they go about in sheep’s clothing, and inwardly 
are ravening wolves (Matt. vii. 15; xxiii, 28)—If 
every creature of God be good, it is godless for the 
Papist exorcists to pretend to cast out the devil from 
water, salt, and off, and, by certain passes with the 
cross, and conjurations, drive him away,— Herp. 
inGER: If food should be received with thanksgiv- 
ing, then man must not seek his bread by extortion, 
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cheat, theft, and the like; for no one can give 
thanks for these.—Luturr (in his “ Larger Cate- 
chism”) teaches that “ marriage is not to be es- 
teemed lightly or scornfully, as the blind world and 
our false spiritual guides do, but is to be regarded 
according to God’s word, whereby it is made fair 
and holy ; so that it is not only set on a level with 
all other estates, but is honored before and above 
them all; wherefore both spiritual and secular 
estates must humble themselves, and all accept this 
estate.”—Hrusyer ;. The devout spirit, enlightened 


by God, may often have glimpses of the future, sc 
far as it is of importance for the present.—The cor © 
ruptions and discords of Christianity are allowed by 
God for manifold reasons.—All that God made is in 
itself good; only through man’s distrust it becomes 
evil, The Christian knows how to sanctify even 
his own pleasures.—The unholy and the holy en 
joyment of the gifts of God—Lisco: The con 
tradiction of all mere outward restraints imposed 
by man, to the witness of the revelation of God in 
Christ, 


X. 


Sticring exhortation for Timothy to genume steadfastness in his Christian calling 
and to continuous growth in it. 


Cu. IV. 6-16, 


>) 


If thou put the brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be a 


good minister of Jesus Christ’ [Christ Jesus], nourished up in the words of 
[the] faith and of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained [which thou hast 


followed]. 
unto godliness. 


co ~y 


But refuse profane and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself rather 
For bodily exercise profiteth little:’ but godliness is profitable 


unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 


9 come. 


This ¢s a faithful saying [Faithful is the word], and worthy of all* 


acceptation. For therefore [To this end] we both labor and suffer reproach * 
[strive = dywviCoue9a], because we trust in the living God who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of those that believe. These things command and teach. 
Let no man despise thy youth; |[,] but be thou an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit,’ in faith, in purity. Till I come, 
give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine [instruction]. Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery. Meditate upon these things [Care for, 
&c.]; [,] give thyself wholly to them;° [,] that thy profiting may appear to 
all.” Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine [instruction]; continue in 
them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.‘ 


11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


16 


1 Ver. 6.—The received text has ‘* Jesus Christ ;”" see Tischendorf. The Sinaiticus also confirms the omission. [I 
think there is some slip here; the question is of the proper order of the words. ‘Ihe Recepta reads, "Incot Xprorov ; 
all the authorities, and modern crilical editors, transpose, and read, Xprotod "Ingod.—E. H.] 

2 Ver 8.—[{The Sinaiticus omits mpds before oAtyov.—E. H.] 

¥ Ver. 9.—[The Sinaiticus omits magns before amodox7s.—H. H.] : 

4 Ver. 10.—[ Recepta, overdigoucda ; Lachmann, on the authority of A. C., has aywrrgdue8a; so Griesbach; so also 
Sinaiticus.—E. H.] i 

5 Ver. 12.—év mvevmare in the Recepta. Omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
cus.—E. H.] 

6 Ver. 15.—[Vulg. is striking here, ‘‘ in his esto.”—E. H.] 

7 Ver. 15.— Ev to be left out. See Tischendorf on the place, 

Not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 


(Neither are they in the Sinaitie 


8 Ver. 16.—[gov. 


Putting in remembrance, bworiXéuevos. Literally, 
to put under foot; hence, to suggest, to recommend, 
or (Luther) to hold before. If Timothy does this, 
he will be a good minister of Jesus Christ; he will 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. If thou put the brethren in remem- 
brance of these things. These things, radra, 


that is, the same which he has spoken of in vers. 
8-5, in refutation of the heretics, whose errors, at 
east in germ, had already sprung up here and there 
in the neighborhood of Timothy. It is, however, 
poseible that the word looks back to the whole peri- 
eope (chap. iii. 14; iv. 5); for the error here is the 
entire opposite of the main truths of the gospel 


which Paul had stated in the preceding verses— | 





fulfil rightly the d:axovia (2 Tim. iv. 5) entrusted to 
him, The more exact description folluws of the 
character of a deacon, which Timothy would thus 
manifest; nourished in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine, whereunto thou hast at- 
tained. The Adyo: rs mlarews are here rep.esent 
ed as the constant means of growth and nurture for 
the inward life of Timothy (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2); ana 


ay 





the present, 1s Bengel here rightly remarked, is used 
“cum respextu preterit.” The Christian educa- 
tion of Timothy is not here represented as incom- 
plete (De Wette), but as still capable of develop- 
ment. The Christian, or the Christian teacher, may 
be complete so far as his present point of view 
extends; yet he may be called to strive after a 
higher one (comp. 2 Tim. ii, 15).—Good doctrine, 
byiatvevoa SiSacKaAta (chap. i. 10), in contrast to the 
pdS01, yeveadoylar, &c,, of the heretics. 

Ver. 7. Refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables. Timothy 1s thus alike bound to a conflict 
with the heretics, and to the maintenance of the 
truth, Paul calls the opinions of these heretics 
uvsous, mere abstract speculations, without any con- 
nection with the historical realities and practical ten- 
dencies of Christianity, for the origin of which see 
ver. 1, Timothy must reject all these, and not only 
in his public capacity as a teacher, but, as is clear 
from. what follows, in his personal conduct. The 
exact description of these fables is noticeable; Paul 
calls them BeBhaAous (unspiritual ; Luther), profanos, 
the opposite of éctfovs (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16) and 
ypaddes (drak Acydu.), from ypats, vetula s. anus ; 
the custom of old women; silly, foolish (comp. 2 
Tim. ii. 23). The first epithet denotes the character 
of the ~iso as to their matter, the latter as to their 
formal statement.—Exercise thyself rather unto 
godliness, mpds edoéBeray; that is, that thou mayest 
become truly godly. Without doubt Timothy had 
been such already from his youth (2 Tim. i. 5); but 
the development of the Christian life is, according to 
the words and example of Paul, unending (Phil. iii. 
12-14). As regards the subject itself, we have here 
a similar exhortation to that literally expressed in 
the last chapter of this Epistle (1 Tim. vi. 11), and 
figuratively in ver. 12. As to its form, it should, 
however, be observed, that the figure, yupvdcew, 
forcibly denoted the effort which is necessary to the 
exercise of godliness. The Apostle was perhaps led 
by the preceding éyrpépecdar to the use of imagery 
drawn from the gymnasium; “ Paulus coram solitus 
erat Timotheum exercere, nune jubet, ut TLimotheus 
sibi inse Paulus sit;” Bengel. 

Ver. 8. For bodily exercise, cwouarich yu- 
pvacta. According to many, the physical abstinence 
from certain food, frum marriage, &c.—a discipline 
which the heretics (see vers. 1-3) commended, but 
Paul condemned, . According to others, he means 
the gymnastic exercises so much in vogue with the 
Greeks, especially the Olympic games. The latter 
view seems preferable, since the Apostle surely 
would not attach the slightest use to the first named, 
which he had declared a doctrine of the devil; he 
had, besides, said nothing further of it in the verses 
just before, and probably used this substantive sim- 
ply on account of the preceding yuuvdéew. It. is 
possible, indeed (Bengel), that Timothy had prac- 
tised some bodily asreticism (1 Tim, v. 23), which 
Paul did not condemn in itself, but regarded as 
merely outward, far below the evocéBe. The first 
had indeed its use, yet only mpds driyor; 7. e., not, 
for a short time, as James iv. 14, but, as follows 
from the antithesis to mpbs mdyra, in a slight degree. 
It might serve for the increase of bodily strength, 
for rescue from danger, for gaining a crown of 
honor; yet these were in any case temporal. It is 
otherwise with the ede¢Bea; it is profitable for all 
things, in the full force of the word; even for that 
éAfyoy toward which the cwuariuch -yuuvacta serves, 
but beycnd this, for an infinitely higher end. It has 
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the promise of life, both present and future; tha 
is, God has given promises to a godly life, whick 
concern as well this world as that which is to come, 
Satvianus, De gubernatione Dei: “ Religiosi e& 
sancti viri et preesentis fide oblectamenta capiunt et 
beatitudinis future premia consequuntur.”  Cal- 
vin: ‘* Qui pietatem habet, illi nihil deest, eiams 
careat istis adminiculis. Nam pietas se sola corm 
tenta est ad solidam perfectionem.” —[Perhaps a 
prominent idea of St. Paul, in drawing his imagery 
from the Greek gymnastic, is the contrast of a 
manly, Christian athlete to the false ascetic, The 
true exercise begins with the inner man, with the 
eicéBea, not with the ca@ya—W.|—Promise of 
the life. Genitiv. odjecti, so that the present and 
the future life are contained in the promise. The 
life on earth (comp. Eph. vi. 2) and the life hereafter 
is promised to the godly, as the natural result of 
grace. 

Ver, 9. Faithful is the saying. See chap. i. 
15; where, however, this expression refers to what 
immediately follows, as here to what immediately 
precedes, Paul here removes possible objections, 
which perhaps might arise with Timothy against this 
statement (ver. 8). 

Ver. 10. For therefore we both labor, &c. 
Els rodro, sc., ad hoc consequendum, This promise, 
especially that of eternal life, rises before the soul 
of the Apostle as the end for which he gladly under- 
goes the severest toil and suffering (comp. Col. i. 
29), Instead of the dveidiCéueda of the Recepta, 
A. ©. F. G. and others have aywvi¢sue8a, which is 
accepted by Lachmann, but rejected by Tischendorf 
as not fully authenticated. Komidw, a fit phrase for 
the toilsome labor of the Apostle, as well in action 
as in suffering,—Because we trust in the living 
God. This clause is not to be referred to both the 
preceding verbs, but only to the last éve5. There 
rises now to the view of the Apostle, with the image 
of his work, the image of the trials inseparably con- 
nected with it. Perhaps while writing this letter, 
he had in his own experience a special motive, un- 
known to us, which leads him so expressly to speak 
of this trust. He will not say that his enemies de- 
signedly reviled him because he trusted in the lining 
God; but he only names the real ground of all their 
hostility. Yet at the same time this is his comfort, 
for he has trusted in the living God; no dead ab- 
straction, as so many spun from the brains of these 
Ephesian heretics, but a God who Himself lives, and 
will bestow the hoped-for life on us (ver. 8).—Who 
is the Saviour of all men. Nota relative clause 
without any connection (De Wette), but of this 
logical force, that God could not fulfil the hope rest- 
ivug upon Him if He were not likewise cwrhp in the 
full sense of the word. And, again, in so uncon- 
strained a letter as this, it was a necessity for the 
heart of the Apostle to give this chief place to the 
sound and precious doctrine to which he had already 
alluded (chap. ii. 4), In respect to God as the 
owrnhp, see chap.i.1. The abuse of this universal 
proposition is easily met, if we only draw the just 
distinction between those who are the object of the 
yearning love of God, and those who through faitr 
already enjoy its fruits. The example of a true 
gospel tenderness, without a surrender of its right 
principle, is given by Calvin on this passage: “ Jn 
telligit, Det beneficentiam ad omnes homines perve 
nire. Quod si nemo est mortalium, qui non sentiat 
Dei erga se bonilatem ejusque sit particeps, quanto 
magis eam experientur pri, qui in eum speranté 
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An non peculiarem ipsorum gerat curam, an non 
multo liberalius se in eos effundet? An non denique 
omni ex parte salvos ad finem preestabit ?” 

Ver. 11, These things command and teach. 
Tatra. ‘‘ Hee, missis ceteria ;” Bengel. The Apos- 
tle here refers directly to all that he has said in vers, 
8-10, not exclusively to the representation of God 
as owrhp. Between command und teach (gebieten 
und lehren, German), this distinction may perhaps 
be drawn, that the one regards rather the practical, 
the other the theoretical side of thg subjects of 
which Timothy is to remind his hearers, 

Ver. 12. Let no man despise thy youth 
(comp. Titus ii, 15). Not an express exhortation to 
the church (Huther), that it show due respect to 
Timothy as its teacher, in spite of his youth; for the 
following &AA& rdmos ylvov shows clearly that the 
exhortation is designed directly and only for Timo- 
thy himself. He must not allow any one to despise 
his youth (cov depends on vedtnros, and not on 
karappoveltw, which would give a hard and forced 
construction), but must also so conduct himself that 
no one can rightly despise it. In so far Bengel says 
rightly; “‘ Zalem te gere, quem nemo possit tanquam 
jiuvenem contemnere.” It is the negative side of the 
rules of conduct which are positively given in the 
following verses. As to the youth of Timothy, we 
must inter, from Acts xvi. 1-3, that he was quite 
young when he first met Paul; and after this period, 
ten or twelve years at least must have elapsed, so 
that Timothy .ow was perhaps a man of thirty-two 
or thirty-four years. Thus, in comparison with the 
presbyters, widows, deaconesses, &c., with whom he 
must so largely associate, he might be called young. 
Perhaps we may infer from chap. v. 23, and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 11, that Timothy was not very imposing in his 
external appearance.—But be thou an example 
of the believers ...in purity. A like exhorta- 
tion is addressed to Titus, chap. ii. 7. The Apostle 
names five things (not six; see the Critical notes) in 
which Timothy should give an example. First, in 
word, év Ady, not exclusively in public teaching, 
but as well in daily conversation; in behavior, 
év évacrpop), which must be in full harmony with 
his words; in love, in faith—the two chief ele- 
ments of the inner Christian life of which language 
and behavior are the outward signs; in purity, 
last of all; év ayveia, including the chastity becom- 
ing the youthful Timothy; but this is not here ex- 
clusively denoted. This, like other kindred words, is 
often used of the moral purity which embraces as a 
fruit of faith and love the whole outer and inner 
life. In view of the ascetic rigor of the heretics, 
Timothy should avoid all that might give even ap- 
parent reason for the suspicion that he preached a 
lax morality. 

Ver. 13. Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, &c. (comp. chap. i. 3; iii, 14), During 
the absence of the Apostle, no changes should take 
place in the wonted order of things. All must re- 
main continuous with the old. Mpdcexe; Da ope- 
ram et curanm,—Give attendance to—Reading, ava- 

vert, The public reading of the holy Scriptures, 
which with the Jews was taken out of the Law and 
the Prophets (Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15); but in 
following this custom, the Christians read at first 
from the Old, and afterwards from the New Testa- 
ment writings (comp. Col. iv. 16; Rev. i, 3), A 
description of this custom in the early Christian 
church is found in Jostin., Apol. 1, p. 67, edit. 
Oberth,—To exhortation, to doctrine. Here, as 











in Rom. xii. 7, 8, placed together. The former waa 
necessary for special cases, the latter daily for all. 

Ver. 14. Neglect not, &c. The same precept 
in another form, as in 2 Tim, i. 6. At his entrance 
on the office of teacher, Timothy received by the 
Holy Ghost a special gift, of high value in the exer. 
cise of his office. The office itself is not here de 
noted, but his Divine qualification for the office, 
which was given through (8) prophecy, with the 
laying on of hands of the elders. The brevity of 
this allusion gives large room for conjecture. It is 
possible that at this solemnity there were Christian 
prophets, who foretold a specially noble career for 
Timothy; that these prophets belonged to the fel- 
lowship of the elders (apecBurteptov), here regarded 
as a college; and that Paul himself, or one of his 
companions in travel, had uttered this prediction. 
But whatever the fact, this prediction was joined 
with the laying on of hands, first by Paul himself 
(2 Tim, i. 5), and again by the other presbyters.— 
Laying on of hands. This was of old a symbo 
of the communication of the Holy Ghost (Acts viii, 
17; xix. 6; Heb. vi. 2). Already in the Old Testa 
ment it was usual at the ordination of a priest (Ex, 
xxix. 10; Num. viii. 10), or even in case of promo. 
tion to a high dignity (Num. xxvii. 18; Deut. xxxiv, 
9), and later, in the days of the New Covenant, in 
the healing of the sick (Matt. ix. 18) and the raising 
of the dead (Mark v. 23). This laying on of hands 
was without doubt connected with solemn prayer; 
and it still continued in the Christian Church in the 
case of ordination to the office of teacher and pres- 
byter. Apart from the supernatural influence which 
may have been joined with this act in the apostolic 
age, it is clear that the personal effect must have 
been very deep and beneficial. To keep alive this 
impression, Timothy must constantly renew its re- 
membrance, and not allow the gifts entrusted to him 
to slumber. But in what particular church this act 
had taken place, remains uncertain. The church 
tradition names Ephesus as then the sphere of Timo- 
thy’s labors; and to this there can be no material 
objection. [This passage has been often cited asa 
proof of the power of presbyterial ordination. It 
doubtless refers to the setting apart of Timothy for 
the ministry ; yet it may be not to his higher office 
as St. Paul’s successor, but as a presbyter at Lystra. 
See Exuicort, 7m loco. In that case, it proves only 
that the presbytery shared in the laying on of hands 
—a custom which from the first, till now, has con- 
tinued in cases of persbyterial ordination, See Bine- 
HAM, Antig., B. 2, ch. 19. It must be fully ad- 
mitted, however, that the Jater hierarchical changes 
greatly lowered the rank of the presbyter-bishop of 
the primitive day.—W.] 

Ver. 15. Meditate upon these things. A 
general concluding exhortation. Tatra specially re- 
yverts to vers. 12-16. It must be Timothy’s careful 
endeavor to learn by heart the Apostle’s precepts.— 
Give thyself to them. °Ey rodrois toS1, lotus in 
his ‘sto; heart and head, soul and body. It is not 
enough for Paul that Timothy should follcw his call. 
ing with the fidelity of a slave; he must live wholly 
in and for it. Compare the Horatian maxim: Quia 
veruin atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis in hoe 
sum.—That thy profiting may appear to all. 
Progress, mpoxomh ; a word which only occurs here 
and in Phil. i, 12, 25, and is in each case genuinely 
Pauline. This mpoxorf would be more and more 
manifest to all Christians (xaouw), if he truly and 
heartily obeyed the precepts given in vers, 12-14 
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Timothy must not be content with the height he had | 


now attained, but always strive after a higher and 
higher development. 

Ver. 16. Take heed unto thyself. A com- 
prehensive exhortation at the close of this whole 
chapter, in which Timothy is charged with a twofold 


duty, each in its order, of watching as well over | 


himself as over the doctrine. Calvin: ‘‘ Duo sunt 
suranda bono pastori: ut docendo invigilet, ac se 
tpsum purum custodiat, Negue enim satis est, si 
vitam suam componat ad omnem honestatem, sibique 
caveat, ne quod edat malum exemplum, nisi assidwum 
quoque docendi studium adjungat sancte vite. Ht 
parum valebit doctrina, si non respondeat vite ho- 
nestas et sanctitas. Non ergo abs re Paulus Timo- 
theum incitat, ut tam privatim sibi attendat, quam 
doctrine in communem Kcclesice usum.”—Continue 
in them. ’Emiueve avrois, %. ¢., in all the duties 
mentioned. The connection with the following, so 
as to understand the audientes by abrois, is less 
natural.—F'or in doing this. The sense of the 
cwrnpla is positive as well as negative. As to the 
former, Paul probably meant the saving of Timothy 
himself, and of those that heard him, from false 
doctrine and its unhappy effects. But with this is 
joined the gaining of the salvation promised through 
the gospel to all that believe, the blessedness of 
which Timothy and his hearers would thus more and 
more partake. A twofold and most alluring reward 
8 thus assured to his fidelity, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. Personal growth in godliness is the chief re- 
quisite of the pastor and teacher, not only for his 
own sake, but for his flock and for the preaching of 
the gospel. His discourse would be sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal, were it not the revelation 
and the outpouring of the inward spiritual life, which 
he must cherish with the utmost care. As there is 
a sickly asceticism, so there is also a sound disci- 
pline, which is needed specially for the practical 
theologian and pastor. The saying of an old Stras- 
burg divine is brief, but full of deep truth: “TI 
would rather make one soul blessed, than a hundred 
learned ” (Liitkemann), 

2. That godliness is profitable for all things, and 
thus the most practical thing in the world, cannot be 
too strongly enforced against an abstract idealism on 
one side, and an irreligious materialism on the other. 
How many there are who know indeed that godli- 
ness is good for a peaceful death, but do not hold it 
necessary for a happy life; how many others who 
think faith very beautiful for the poor, the weak, the 
suffering, the dying, but not to make real, able, prac- 
tical men. It must always, therefore, be remem- 
bered that the gospel is a power which grasps the 
whole man; and the true Christian is not only the 
happiest person, but the bravest citizen, the best 
patriot, the most obedient soldier, the greatest chief; 
in one word, in all relations, a co-worker with God, 
and an houor to Christ. An excellent example of 
this is found in the English General Havelock. 

8. That this life, as well as the future, may have 
a great reward, docs not at all conflict with the doc- 
trine of God’s free grace, and the justification of the 
sinner by it (see ‘‘ Heidelberg Catechism,” Answer 
63, and the essay of Werss, The Christian Doctrine 
of Reward, Stud, wnd Kvit., 1852). 


4 The xapicuara of the apostolic age were | 











| partly extraordinary, fitted to that early period: 


partly ordinary, and designed to remain for ail ages. 
To the former belonged the gift of prophecy, which 
was exercised at the ordination of Timothy, and on 
other occasions (see, for instance, Acts xxi. 9); ana 
which, to all who had it, was a uaptupla rod *Inoow 
(Rev. xix. 10)—a witness given by the Lord Himself 
that they were not only His real, but His best and 
most approved disciples. If the x¢épioua in this 
form has now ceased, yet the apostolic counsel of 
1 Cor. xiv. 1 is as true for all believers; and the 
New Covenant has no other aim than to realize more 
and more the ideal of Moses; Num, xi. 29. 

5. No office requires so much the whole man 
the surrender of all our personal powers, as that of 
the ministry; the active hand is always with the 
single and steadfast heart, The man who exercises 
his office without living entirely for it, is no shep- 
herd, but a hireling. Bengel thus illustrates ver 
15: “In his qui est, minus erit in sodalitatibua 
mundanis, in studiis alienis, in colvigendis libris, 
conchis, nummis, in. quibus mutti pastores notabilem 
atatis partem inscientes conterunt.” Weighty ex- 
amples of the blessing joined with this conscientious 
fidelity, may be found, among others, in THoLucx’s 
excellent book, “ Living Witnesses from all ranks 
in the Lutheran Church;” Berlin, 1839. The name 
of Chalmers, McCheyne, and other ornaments of 
British Christianity, may here be cited with high 
honor, And who will soon forget the noble Adolph 
Monod? Ave pia anima! 

6. On ver. 13: “‘ Monet etiam Paulus hic, Ecele 
siam alligatam esse ad certos libros, sicut swpe alias 
pracipitur (Isa. viti, 20). Wecesse est igitur, rejics 
doctrinas et illuminationes pugnantes cum his libris. 
Item opiniones et cultus extra hos libros ;” Melanch- 
thon. 

7. “Take heed to thyself, and to the doctrine.” 
Comp. Acts xx. 28. An excellent essay on this rub- 
ject is found in the little golden book of Ricnarp 
Baxter, “The Reformed Pastor,” translated from 
the English, Berlin, 1833; which expressly shows 
that there should be as little defect in the one as in 
the other, and what belongs to each. ‘‘ The pastor 
who takes heed to himself, must take heed that the 
work of grace be truly accomplished in him ; that he 
grow more and more in it; that his conduct do 
not stand opposed to his doctrine; that he do not 
live in any sin which he condemns in another; that 
none of the qualities requisite for his office be lack- 
ing in him. Whoso has to care for his flock, must 
give heed that no other than pure doctrine is 
preached ; and he will watch, likewise, that greater 
stress be not laid on ¢rue faith than on true faith.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


There is no higher title of honor, than justly to 
be called a good mister of Jesus Christ.—The 
word of faith the best food by which the pastor is 
sustained.—How much must the true minister of 
the gospel daily learn and teach.—The Christian diz 
cipline.—Bodily exercise not to be wholly despisea, 
but far less to be overvalued.—Exercise in godliness 
must be practised: (1.) By every Christian; (2.) 
every pastor; (8.) especially every young past >r.— 
Godliness a business, which (1.) requires; (2.. de 
serves ; (3.) rewards daily exercise.—Not only eter 
nal, but temporal life and success, the blessing of a 
true devotion.—-No preaching of the gospel witbout 
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work; no work without offence; no work and 
offence without reward.—To the true preacher all 
things must preach.—The youthful overseer of the | 
flock must see that he be in advance of his years.— | 
The Lord also says, as does His apostles: “ Until I | 
come, give heed to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine.”—Spiritual gifts must be most heedfully cher- 
ished.—Whoso hath, to him shall be given; Matt. 
xiii. 12.—The great expectations which the teacher of | 
a flock has early called forth, impose on him a double | 
duty.—To stand still in the spiritual life, is to go 
back. ‘‘ Studiis profici, moribus vero defici, non est 
profici, sed defict.”—The twofold calling of the min- 
ister of the gospel: (1.) Take heed to thyself; (2). 
take heed to the doctrine; (3.) take heed to thyself 
no less than the doctrine, and to the doctrine not 
without constant heed to thyselfi—We must look to 
it, that, while we preach to others, we ourselves be 
not castaways (1 Cor. ix. 2'7).—“ The wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they who 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever” (Dan. xii. 3).—The minister of Christ may 
save others, yet himself be lost.—Srarke; Froward 
minds, that always love to dispute and quarrel, and 
think little of love and godliness, God mend them’! 
--Bodily exercise is only an attendant on spiritual 
exercise. — Watching, fasting, toiling, self-restraint, 
help thee in this, that thy flesh rule not over the 
spirit, and so hinder godliness (1 Cor. vii. 5).— 
Anton: Godliness is not dead. Hast thou godli- 





ness? It matters little whether thou hast bodily 
exercise. But if thou hast not godliness, thy bodily 


exercise is only hypocrisy.-—Disciplined feelings are 
found in ripe Christians, old in gifts, wisdom, and 
strength, not in years (Prov. iv. 9),—Samuel, the 
youthful, was a faithful prophet before Eli the aged 
(i Sam. iii. 10). But so also was Samuel, the aged, 
before his youthful sons (1 Sam. viii. 3).—Lane@r’s 
Opus: Nothing brings a young man, especially in 
his official intercourse with others, more respect, 
than wise, prudent, exemplary action.—God’s grace 
and our toil must ever go together. For without 
grace, no toil avails; and without toil, no grace is 
rightly used and kept unimpaired, far less increased 
(1 Cor. xv. 10).—Cramer: We should stir up the gift 
of God which He has enkindled in us, as a man stirs 
up a fire in the ashes, piles on wood, and increases the 
flame (2 Tim. i. 6).—The church authorities should care 
for the preacher, that he be not drawn away from his 
study (Keclus. xxxviii. 25).—One cannot exist with- 
out the other; he who has no care for his own sal- 
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vation, will have far less for the salvation of his flock, 
(chap. iii, 5). 

Hrvupner: Much bodily exercise may cause spirit 
ual harm, may excite a coarse, brutal spirit, the 
opposite of self-restraint and self-denial.—Religion 
awakens all our spiritual powers; the same man, 
formed by religion, will do infinitely more than with- 
out religion.—Man can never profit himself save by 
godliness—He who searches Scripture aright, can 
exhort and teach.—It is a fearful sorrow to have 
had good gifts, and not to have used them,—The pzs- 
tor who does not grow perceptibly, must, more than 
all men, become immoral.—Care for our own souls, 
and the souls of others, is very closely connected. 

Lisco: How is a good minister of Jesus Christ 
formed? (1.) By his inner life; (2.) by his out- 
ward activity. —Godliness is profitable for all things, 

Von Geriacu: The capacity for the office of a 
true pastor, as it proceeds out of a life with God in 
his heart, must ever draw him back to his own life; 
his whole attention must be always equally given to 
himself and to the doctrine, to his own and his hear- 
ers’ salvation—How can a man think to form the 
kingdom of God in another, if he has not given 
heed to form it in himself? And, again, how great 
is the reward of those who, without losing sight‘of 
themselves, sacrifice self for the salvation of others. 

Baxter: It is the great, widespread evil of the 
Church, that it has unrenewed and inexperienced 
pastors ; that so many become predchers before they 
become Christians, and are consecrated as priests at 
the altar of God before they are made holy to Christ 
by the offering of the heart to Him; and thus they 
worship an unknown God, and proclaim an unknown 
Christ, and pray through an unknown Spirit, and 
preach of a state of holiness, and fellowship with 
Christ, and a glory and a blessedness, which are wholly 
unknown to them, and perhaps will remain unknown . 
through all eternity! He must be indeed a heartless 
preacher, who has not himself in his own heart the 
Christ and the grace which he declares. Alas, that 
all scholars in our universities might well ponder this ! 

Savrin, ‘A Sermon on the Profit of Godliness ” 
(ver. 8), in his Sermons, vi. p. 377: The influence 
of the fear of God on our health; our good name ; 
our wealth; on the rest of the heart; the peace of 
conscience ; and what concerns the future life: all 
this becomes manifest in its power, when we consider 
the devout man in his daily conduct, in his retire 
ment, at the Supper of the Lord, at the approach of 
death.—Very rich in thought and clear in argument, 





XI. 


_ Directions in reference to the Management of the Community. 


&.—How Timothy must conduct himself toward aged and young persons of both sexes in the ccva- 
munity, and especially toward the widows. 


Cu. V. 


1 
2 the younger men as brethren ; [,] 
3 as sisters, with [in] all purity.’ 


1-16, 


Rebuke not an elder [an aged man], but entreat him as a father; [,] and 
The elder women as mothers ; [,] the younger 
Honor widows that are 


widows indeed. 


4 But if any widow have children or nephews, let them learn first to shew piety 
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at home, and to requite their parents: for that” is good and acceptable before 
God. Now she that is a widow indeed, and, desolate, trusteth in God,’ and. 
continueth in supplications and prayers. night and day. But she that liveth in 
pleasure, is dead while she liveth.“ And these things give in charge, that they 
may be blameless. But if any provide® not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having been 
the wife of one man, Well reported of for good works ; [,] if she have brought: 
up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet 
[feet of saints], if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently followed 
every good work, But the younger widows refuse: for when they have begun 


2 to wax wanton* against Christ, they will marry ; [,| Having damnation, because 


they have cast off their first faith [have laid aside = turned away from their 
first fidelity]. And withal they learn ¢o de idle, wandering about from house to 
house ; [,] and not only idle, but tattlers also and, busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not. I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear. 
children, guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary to speak reproach- 
16 fully. For some are already turned aside after Satan.’ If any man or 
woman that believeth® have widows, let them relieve them, and let not the 


church be charged; [,] that it may relieve them that are widows indeed. 


2 Ver. 2:—[In contrast with the common form, the Sinaiticus has ayveq.—E. H.] 


2 Ver. 4.—Received text: ‘*That is good and acceptable.” 


and other witnesses, to be stricken out. 


The words caAbv kat are, after A C. D. F. G., Sinaiticus, 


8 Ver. 5.—{Lachmann brackets the article roy, before @cdy ; and the Sinaiticus, instead of ®<dv, has xvprov, without 


the article.—IE. H.] 
4 Ver. 6.—[Vulg., vivens mortua est.—E. H.] 
5 Ver. 8.—{mpovoet ; Sinaiticus, mpovoettat.—E. H 


6 Ver. 11.—[xaractpyvidowou ; Lachmann has, in the margin, catagtpyvidcovow.—H. H.] : 
7 Ver. 15.—[Instead of the common order, é&ntpdmnoar tives, the Sinaiticus has tives e€ytpdr. ;.also Lachmann, in 


margin.—. H.] 


§ Ver, 16.—[The received text, and, among the recent editors, Tischendorf, have et tis muatds 7 moty. The Vulg. 


reads: si quis fidelis. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. An elder. After the Apostle, at the 
close of the previous chapter, has given Timothy his 
general exhortation and counsel as to the conduct of 
hhis higk office, he passes to a more exact view of his 
duty in the guidance of the church, with special 
reference to persons of differing positions, age, and 
sex. Melanchthon: ‘‘ Addit admonitiones particu- 
dares aliquot de negotiis forensibus et ceconomicis, et 
ansigne testimonium est, quod Deo placeant officia 
aecbita cognatis."—An elder, mpecButépw; not an 
elder in the official sense, as is plain from the con- 
wrast with the vewrépor, but a member of the church, 
provectionis wtatis—Rebuke not; that is, in case 
he has been guilty of some offence, reprove him 
not with violence and severity, noli eum inerepare. 
Youthful zeal and impulse might easily mislead 
Timothy in this, since many sings are really more 
offensive when committed by the aged—But en-. 
treat im as a father. Act toward him as a 
right-minded son would to a. father whom he per- 
eeives to have fallen into wrong.—The younger 
men as brethren, sc., rapaxdAe, without any self- 
exaitation over them. Timothy must thus exhort 
all. without distinction; but the tone and manner 
and spirit of his words must be modified according 
to the differing circumstances of those whom he 
addressed. 

Ver. 2. The elder women...purity. He 
muust keep toward the elder women the same con- 
d.2t as toward the elder men. In respect to the 
ycunger women of the church, he is reminded most 
en:phatically of the duty of ayvefg. Grammatically, 





Lachmann omits tts mucrds 9. Nor are these words in the Sinaiticus.—E H.] 


this requirement may be referred to all the pre- 
ceding clauses, but logically it belongs only to 
vewrépas, Although the ayveia here urged cousists 
first in chastity, its whole force is not thus exhausted 
(comp. chap. iv. 12).. The sonduct of Timothy must 
be morally pure in its fullest sense, so as to guard 
himself not only from evil, but from the appearance 
of evil.— As sisters. Bengel well says: “ Hie 
respectus egregre adjuvat castitatem.” 

Ver. 38. Honor widows. Xfpas is entirely 
general, although afterward different classes among 
widows are spoken of.—Hold in honor, riua; not 
merely by care and support from the treasury of the 
church (De Wette), but again quite general: show 
them the honor and respect that belong to a widow, 
as well as help in their necessities. —That are 
widows indeed, tas tytws xhpas; a more exact 
description of those widows whom Paul specially 
commends to Timothy. The following more fully 
explains his meaning. Those who still have chil- 
dren, or other near kindred, who can and ought to 
maintain them, are not xypa: in the free sense of the 
word. That the Apostle chiefly speaks of the out- 
ward condition, not of the personal character of 
widows (Schleiermacher), clearly follows from ver. 4 
(comp. also ver. 16). In ver. 5 the Apostle first 
alludes to the spirit and demeanor of the widow who 
really deserves the name. In all that concerns the 
local and temporal view of this subject, the follow- 
ing verse is of special importance; for it is the full. 
est passage in the whole New Testament, treating of 
the character, the rights, and the duties of a Chris. 
tian widow. In vers, 4-8 the Apostle names the 
widows who can justly claim sipport from’ the 
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church ; then, in vers, 9-16, the widows who should 
be or should not be chosen for the service of the 
church. 

Ver. 4. But if any widow have children or 
nephews. According to Acts vi. 1, widows were 
almost the first objects of Christian beneficence ; 
and from various evidences in Justin, Ignatius, Euse- 
bius, and others, it appears that they were very early 
regarded with special affection. This beneficence 
seems, however, to have been soon abused by the 
indolence of some who had widows among their near 
relatives, but sought to escape their own duty by 
giving them to the charge of the church. The 
church was thus burdened beyond its powers, and 
Christian love exercised at the cost of natural rela- 
tionship. Against this wrong condition the precept 
of the Apostle was directed, and the community 
was freed from the obligation of sustaining those 
who had near relatives—The children or nephews 
[orandchildren] must learn (uavSavérwoav)—not the 
widows themselves (Matthies)—to shew piety at 
home. By home is here designated the whole 
family, inclusive of the widowed mother or grand- 
mother; and the evoeBety which Paul sets forth for 
them, does not mean godly rule (Luther), but the 
exhibition of a childlike, pious spirit, as becomes 
the children and grandchildren of such widows. 
Thus they should requite their parents, especially 
the widowed, GuoBas amodiddvar; that is, show 
thankfulness, by caring for their physical support.— 
Acceptable before God; who has promised a 
special blessing on the true fulfilment of filial duty 
(Eph, vi. 12; comp. Mark vii. 10,11), The connec- 
tion of this precept is thus quite necessary; and 
is is a riddle to us how Huther, in his commentary 
on this passage, otherwise so able, explains these last 
words not of the duties: of the children, but of the 
widows themselves; 7. ¢., that the widows were to 
take care of the ‘children and grandchildren, and 
thereby requite the love which had been shown them 
oy the deceased parents. Even if, as we doubt, no 
verbal difficulties prevented this exposition—which 
.8 defended by Matthies likewise, and many older 
commentators—it would still be quite unnatural and 
forced; while, on the other hand, the connection 
favors our view; and this, too, is in the main also 
the view of De Wette. Theodoret had already given 
the correct sense, when he wrote: pavdavérwoay T& 
Zeyova Tysdy Thy oiketay wntépa H wduunv. That 
by olkos is denoted all the persons belonging to a 
house, including even the servants, is clear, among 
several passages, from John iv. 53; Acts xvi. 31, 

Ver. 5. Now she that is a widow indeed, 
&e. “ Viduce, liberos habenti, opponitur ver. 5, 
vidua, cui non sunt, a quibus mutuam vicem accipit, 
que spes unice in Deo collocatas habet ;” Bengel.— 
A widow indeed, Svtws xhpa (comp. ver. 3). The 
word xfpa expresses loneliness; and this idea is 
now strengthened by the addition to it, and deso- 
Jate, Kad weuovwuery; %. e., utterly without children 
or grandchildren who could care for her. It fol- 
lows of necessity that the church must support such 
widows; and it is called to their remembrance in 
ver. 16. But here the Apostle gives a description 
of the personal disposition of a widow, which con- 
wins « like exhortation and comfort. He sketches 
the character of those whom Timothy sheuld honor 
(ver. 3), that he may counsel him as to his own duty 
as teacher, and as to the requirements which he is 
carefully to urge on such poor women. “The idea 
of the true widow is not expressed abstractly, but in 





concrete, by supposing a real person; and hence 
instead of the imperative or the optative, the indica 
tive is used (#Amu«ev and mpoopévet), as if some inds. 
vidual widow were described as the representative. 
of all;” Matthies, Of the two traits here men: 
tioned, trusteth in God is indirectly contrasted 
with trust in children or grandchildren; while the 
following, and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day, is the precise oppo- 
site of that disposition which, just afterward, is 
condemned (ver. 6) in a word. (On 8éyo1s and 
mpocevxn, see note on chap. ii. 1.) We can scarcely 
escape the thought that the Apostle, in sketching 
this character, had before his mind a real person: 
perhaps the prophetess Anna (Luke ii. 836-38), who, 
although at the close of the Old Covenant, may be 
called in many respects the type of the Christian, 
widow, 

Ver. 6. But she that liveth in pleasure, is 
dead. A true Pauline thought (comp. Rom. viiix 
13), and a fine contrast to the picture of the 
“‘ widow indeed,” who, while dead to the world and 
its pleasures, in a higher sense was living. 2mrare~ 
Aca (comp. James v. 5), according to Hesychius; 
dvartoxey aodtws Kal dodtws adaCoveteoXa:, —Is. 
dead while she liveth (comp. Matt. viii, 22); 
spoken of a widow with double fitness, “ guippe que. 
nec naturaliter jam, nec spiritualiter frugi sit 5” 
Bengel. That-it is to be understood in this sense, 
that she has no further support to expect from the 
church-treasury, is neither directly nor indirectly 
involved in the words of the Apostle. The entire, 
dissolution of the moral life is here represented as a 
warning, while it is left to the wisdom of Timothy to 
make the best provision for such cases. As to the 
expression itself, comp. Rev. iii. 1, and the beautiful 
words of Seneca, Hpist. 71: “ Vita mors est et 
quidem turpis, inter foda versantibus.” 

Ver. 7. And these things... be blameless. 
Tatra may be in various ways connected with the 
preceding, either only with ver. 6, or with ver. 3 e¢ 
sgq., or even with vers. 5 and 6. The latter seems 
certainly to deserve the preference; and thus the 
following words, that they may be blameless, 
definitely refer to the widows. For children, or- 
other relations who forget their duties to the widows, 
the Apostle has a much more severe rebuke (ver, 8). 
Beyond his careful attention to the physical comfort 
of widows, he wishes them to strive, as befits Chris 
tians, after moral blamelessness, and reflect on his 
words of encouragement and warning as they cone 
cern their personal character. Apart from the queg- 
tion of their claim to support, it is only thus they caw 
be blameless according to the will of the Lord, and 
ornaments of His Church on earth. 

Ver. 8. But if any provide not for his owns 
The Epistle turns now from the widows, to those on 
whom first (wp@roy, ver. 4) rests the duty of their 
support, and who, if they perversely refuse this 
sacred debt, deserve a sharp censure. It is, indeed) 
quite indefinite; ef 5¢ tis, «.7.A., and therefore it 
may rightly be taken as.a general exhortation, imply- 
ing the duty of each to care for his own kindred, 
In this connection, however, it does not apparently 
refer to the duty of widows to their children (Hein. 
richs, Planck), but to any relatives wio are under 
high and sacred obligations to support widows 
(comp. ver. 16). The Apostle would prick the con 
science of those who seek a pretext to escape this 
duty.—Those of his own house, are not asso. 
ciates in the faith (Gal. vi. 10), but those of his 
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family in the natural sense of the word.— Provide 
wot (comp. ver. 4)—He hath denied the faith, 
why wiorw Hpynra; the Christian faith, which is 
active in love and inseparable from love, and re- 
leases no man from the fulfilment of nataral duties, 
but imposes them on all_—Is worse than an in- 
fidel. Many of the heathen recognized and per- 
formed the duty of caring for their needy parents ; 
and thus the Christian who refuses it is below the 
very idolater, Calvin: “ Quod duabus de causis 
verum est, nam quo plus quisque in cognitione Det 
profect, co minus habet excusationes. Ergo in 
jidelibus sunt pejores, qui in clara Dei luce ccecu- 
tiunt. Deinde hoe genus officii est, quod natwra ipsa 
dictat, sunt enim oropya pvoikal. Quod si natura 
duce infideles ultro propensi sunt ad suos amandos, 
quid de tis sentiendum, qui nullo tali affectu tangun- 
tur? Nonne impios ipsos ferocitate superant ?” 
Ver. 9. Let not a widow be taken, Xipa 
Kkatareyéosw. The Apostle passes now to the sec- 
end point, of which he would remind them in respect 
to widows; and the only question is, what is meant 
by karadéye. The word itself presents no diffi- 
culty; it is to choose, to note or register in a list 
(in cataloguin referre), as, ¢. g., citizens, soldiers, tax- 
payers, are. classed together, and thus publicly dis- 
tinguished from others. As to its real meaning here, 
we must decide whether it denotes a place on the 
list of those publicly supported, or. an enrolment in 
the arder of church deaconesses. Almost all the 
older commentators are of the first opinion; nearly 
all the recent ones of the latter. (On the literature 
of the subject, compare De Wette in loco.) We 
think, too, that there are almost insurmountable difii- 
culties in the way of the first view. For if only the 
maintenance of widows is here spoken of, why, then, 
the rule that no widow under sixty years of age 
should be admitted, while yet younger widows with- 
out near relatives had an undoubted right to such 
support? Why the requirement that they must 
have the evidence of good works, that they must 
have brought up children, lodged strangers, washed 
the saints’ feet, relieved the afflicted, followed dili- 
gently every good work? Should those, who per- 
haps had not once had an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of such good deeds, remain excluded from the 
charity of the church? Why, further, must a 
widow, in order to be put on a list of the poor, 
have had but one husband? Curysosrom, therefore, 
Homil. 31, De diversis N. 7. locis, has, justly ex- 
pressed himself against this view; and it is indeed 
only apparently favored by ver. 16. See further 
below. All the evidence shows that the Apostle 
designs here a selection for a distinct service in the 
church—a service in the nature of things confined 
to women, and therefore the office of deaconess 
(comp. chap. iii. 11), of which we have a pattern in 
Phoebe (Rom, xvi. 1, 2); and it seems that only 
those invested with such an office were to be main- 
tained by the church. This last circumstance ex- 
plains probably why the Apostle speaks fully in this 
place of the female ministers of the church, and not 
before in chap. iiig where otherwise it would have 
agreed better with the whole connection.—As love 
to the Lord had before impelled some women to 
serve Him and His (Luke viii. 2, 8), so in the apos- 
solic age it had probably led believing sisters to 
undertake the office of deaconess. The fact that 
edult women were baptized made this arrangement 
necessary ; and again, the maintenance of the in- 
valid poor, the training up of orphan children, and 











other works of love, were best entrusted to suck 
hands. When the church had become accustome€ 
to such a service, it could not well dispense with 
it; and in the place of those retiring or dying, new 
fellow-workers—the first Sisters of Charity, so te 
speak—would be chosen and sct apart. For this 
definite instructions were necessary, which the Apo#- 
tle in this passage gives to Timothy. It is to some 
degree apparent, from the requirements here made, 
in what their office consisted—duties of hospitality 
of training children, &c. It cannot be proved that 
only widows were inducted into this office of dea 
coness. As to Phoebe (Rom. xvi. 1), it is not known 
whether she was virgin, wife, or widow; and from 
chap. iii, 11 it seems to follow that the wives of. 
deacons performed like services of love. Yet it lay 
in the nature of the case that widows of a certain 
age must be specially allotted to such a service, both 
because they were free from other duties, which cise 
might have had a prior claim (see ver. 8), and be- 
cause their love:to the Lord and to the church could 
not repay more fitly the charity bestowed on them. 
It is of such a church-widowhood, a téyua xnpetoy, 
TERTULLIAN (De virgin. veland., cap. 9) says: “ Ad 
quam sedem (viduarum) preter annos LX. non tan- 
tum univire, i. e., nupte aliquando eliguntur. sed 
et mains, ed quidem educatrices filiorum ;” while 
JEROME speaks of it as a standing custom of the 
church in his days; ad Nepot: “ Multas anus alit 
Ecclesia, que officium cgrotanti prestant et bene- 
ficium accipiunt ministrando.” Compare the thor- 
ough essay of Mosheim on this passage, whose view 
has been followed also by Bétteher and Mack. Such 
widows, called presbyteresses, seem to have had the 
same relation toward their own sex as the presbyters 
toward the men; and the later office of deaconess 
which we find in the ancient church, and which was 
first established by Canon XI. of the Synod of Lao 
dicea, was only, with certain modifications, the carry 
ing out of the outline here drawn. True, we find 
no further trace of such an institution in the apos- 
tolic letters; but this one is quite sufficient, and the 
oldest church-fathers also eall it an apostolic tradi- 
tion. Meanwhile, we must observe that the later 
solemn rites accompanying their imstitution do not 
date from the apostolic age; and without doubt it 
was then marked by the greatest simplicity. When 
De Wette, e. g., says that the widows sat in a specifie 
place, next to the presbyters in the assembly, with 
their heads uncovered; that they had an over- 
sight over the women of the church, especially over 
widows and orphans; that they were invested with 
the vestis vidualis, and consecrated by the laying on 
of hands: all this belongs, in the main, to a later 
period, Baur, however, is in worse error, when, on 
the strength of this passage, he opposes the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles, because he thinks such 
an institution inconceivable in the apostolic age. 
He understands by widows, xfpas in the ecclesias- 
tical use of the word; by which, on the ground of 
Ienat., Epist. ad Smyrn., cap. 3, mapSévor are in- 
tended. But, granted even that there were in the 
second century virgins who remained unmarried 
from ascetic motives, and were therefore named 
xhpat, it does not follow that these women named in 
the Epistle to Timothy were other than real widows, 
We conclude, rather, that it was the early custom te 
choose church-deaconesses from the class of widows; 
so that widows and deaconesses were almost synony 
mous terms. The Apostle does not once touch thig 
subject in connection with his remarks on church 
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offices and ministerial duties, but in an entirely dif- 
fevent place. The young x/pa, whom Timothy 
faccording to ver. 11) must reject, are not unmarried 
women, but such ‘as had early lost their husbands, 
and would be in danger, by a second marriage, of 
renouncing the service which they had already en- 
tered for the benefit of the church. “No ascetic 
gntagonism between a married life and fidelity to 
Christ is here in the least intended (see chap. ii. 15; 
v. 14), but an unfaithfulness towards Christ, which 
vonsisted in making the office of the deaconess a 
stepping-stone to marriage ;”” Laneu,” Apost. Zeitalt. 
ip. 142. 

[Our author has ingeniously sought to combine 
the two more probable of the three explanations. 
He accepts the view set forth by Mosheim, and 
defended by the best of recent English expositors, 
as well as by De Wette, Wiesinger, and Huther, 
yet he supposes that the order of deaconess was 
afterwards developed out of this earlier one of 
female presbyters. Such a view, however, is open 
to grave objection. There can be little doubt that 
the deaconess was a recognized officer of the church 
before Canon XI. of Laodicea formally established 
the order. See Scuarr, “ Apost. Church,” B. 3, ch. 
8, p. 135, for a thorough summary of the facts and 
the several hypotheses. The truth seems to be, that 
such exact distinctions of class and name do not suit 
the character of the primitive age. The order 
doubtless existed before the title was established. 
We can easily understand that such a xnpayv xopds, 
or church-widowhood, had its official duty and honor; 
and as the ranks of church authority became more 
settled, as the deacon became at last the assist- 
ant of the presbyter, so the deaconess, hitherto a 
general phrase for such ministering women, became 
an order next to that of the female presbyter. The 
subject of the primitive deaconess has of late been 
viewed with special interest. We refer the reader 
especially to the essay of Howson, “ Deaconesses,” and 
a recent volume by J. M. Lupiow, “‘ Woman’s Work 
‘in the Church.” It is clear that in the Greek Church 
of the second century it was a most active and use- 
ful ministry. It aided the clergy in many duties— 
in baptizing women, in the care of the church-edifice, 
and in messages of charity. Undoubtedly this order 
differed in many features from the germ of the primi- 
tive day. It had become a semi-clerical office, and 
had its vow of ordination. No trace of this can be 
found in the simpler deaconess of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. But it is not to be confounded with the later 
type of female celibates in the Latin Church; on 
the contrary, it is a striking feature, that, with the 
~hange from the healthy, social life of a Christian 
womanhood in the church to the conventual life, the 
order of deaconess passed away. The just abhor- 
rence of the Romish abuse has led the Protestant to 
‘ose sight too often of the good which may be 
wrought by such organized womanly charity, after 
the pattern not of the convent, but of St. Paul’s 
ékxAnola Kar’ olxov.—W. | 

Ver. 10. Under threescore years old. Hav- 
ing thus fixed the point of view from which this rule 
of the Apostle must be regarded, the wisdom of the 
follcwing instructions becomes clear.—Not under 
‘gixty years of age. The participle -yeyovvia belongs 
to the preceding, not the following words. (The 
eoutrary in the Vulgata: Que fuerit unius viri 
“uzor ; and so Luther also.) It denotes the advanced 
time of life which these widows must have reached. 
Such persons would with reason be expected not to 
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marry again, but might with undivided hearts dedi. 
cate themselves to the service of the church. In 
accordance with this, Theodosius the Great after 

wards established the law: “ Nulla, nisi emensis 60 
annis, secundum praceptum Apostoli ad Diaconis. 
sarum consortium transf-ratur.” —The wife of 
one man (see on chap. iii. 2), who had been onca. 
married, but not again; although Paul, in ver. 14, 
advised second marriage for the younger widows. 
“Tt cannot mean that Timothy should not choose a 
widow who had had several husbands at the same 
time; for polyandry did not exist among the Greeks, 
or Jews, or Romans; and even if such a woman had 
desired church-office, she would have been so marked 
by public opinion, that a Christian bishop could 
never have thought of giving her such a charge, ’” 
Mack. The cause of this rule was, without doubt, 
the same as in the case of the presbyter and deacon 
(see above).—Well reported of for good works, 
The Apostle briefly names many and weighty things 
required of the xfpa. She must have a good report 
for good works, Not only must she be beyond ob- 
jection, but she must be a woman of known moral 
and devout character. Those good works which are 
not exclusively works of charity, are regarded as the 
living sphere (év) in which she has won this good 
testimony. What works the Apostle chiefly refers 
to, is plain from the following clauses.—If she have 
brought up children, érexvorpédpnoey, whether 
her own, or the children of a stranger. The idea of 
a devout, godly training, is not strictly expressed by 
this word, but an education complete, and so far suc- 
cessful.—If she have lodged strangers (comp, 
chap. iii. 2; Titus i. 8; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2), 
As hospitality was in all ages an Oriental virtue, it 
must be a Christian one—If she have washed 
the saints? feet (comp. John xiii. 15; Luke vil 

44). That which the Lord did in a symbolic way, is 
here meant in its literal sense, following the common 
Oriental custom, which the gospel had not abol- 
ished. —If she have relieved the afflicted, 
érapkety (in the New Testament found only here, 
and in ver. 16). Afflicted, not exclusively pauper. 
late, Bengel; but afflicted by the manifold evils and 
accidents of life—If she have diligently fol- 
lowed every good work. A general proposi- 
tion, in which all before is embraced. The expres- 
sion, every good work, is still stronger than the refer. 
ence to gpyois kadots at the beginning of the verse, 
It is therefore not to be restricted to charity alone, 
but has a wider sense. To follow, does not stand 
here in contrast to praire, which is an obligation of 
men (Bengel), but has the sense of imitate, or pun 
sue (Luther). ; 

Ver. 11. But the younger widows refuse 

&c., vewrépas ; not, strictly, all tnose who have not 
yet reached the full sixty years; but all, in general, 
who, in contrast with the aged, belong to the cate- 
gory of the young. Refuse, wapa:rov; whenever 
they apply for admission among the deaconesses, ip 
order to enjoy the honor and privilege of the older 
widows.—F'or, when they have begun to wax 
wanton, xataotpyviacwot tov Xp. The word de- 
notes a voluptuous desire, a pruritus Kibidinosus 

which leads them into open opposition to Christ, to 
whom their fidelity was pledged. A formal vow of 
chastity, like that of the later orders of nuns, was 
naturally not required of them; and Melanchthon 
says truly: “ Hliam si tune consuctudo fuisset fact- 
endi vota, quod non dicit Paulus, tamen ea vota dis. 
simillima fuissent votis monusticis, que sine ulla 
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dubitatione idolatria.” Since the Apostle, how- 
ever, had directed that the widows mentioned should 
be married but once, this desire was an inward infi- 
delity to Christ, for whose Church they were now 
aud always to live with undivided hearts.—They 
will marry [again]; an evidence that their pur- 
‘pose was not the indulgence of sensual sin, but a 
second marriage; and hence the exposition of Je- 
‘rome is too strong—que fornicate sunt. This, in- 
deed, made them less culpable, yet none the less 
unfit for the spiritual office. 

Ver. 12. Having damnation. This design of 
second ‘marriage has brought condemnation on the 
young widows (kpysa = Kardkpiots); not only a 
fleserved reproach from others, but the judgment of 
God, who is faithful, on all who are unfaithful to 
their covenant with Him. [This interpretation 
seems too strong. It is by no means to be sup- 
posed, had St. Paul thought second marriage in any 
ease worthy of such Divine judgment, that he would 
-have advised and even urged it in ver. 14, It is 
enough to read, having condemnation, being wor- 
thy of blame. Our commentator seems in this, 
and, all passages relating to women, to have some- 
what the tone of a later ascetic like Jerome. We 
may say the same of the criticism of Calvin on the 
sex, given with approval by our author, in ver. 
18. This harsh spirit must not be made the ex- 
-positor of the loving, social law of the first Chris- 
‘tian family —W.]— They have cast off their 
first faith. Avu@usrin, on Psalm lxxv.: “ Vove- 
runt et non reddiderunt.” According to Calvin, the 
vow of fidelity made at baptism is here meant; but 
it is difficult to see why a second marriage should be 
irreconcilable with this vow. It seems better to sup- 
pose, with most expositors, that the allusion is to the 
vow, which was implicite, included in their recep- 
tion into the common order of widows. They have 
thereby dedicated themselves exclusively to the ser- 
vice of Christ and His Church; and as they had 
freely chosen this work, knowing its duties and its 
‘restrictions, a second marriage was in this view a 
‘breach of troth to Christ. 

Ver. 18. And withal they learn, &c. The 
Apostle sees a yet greater evil in the employment 
of young widows. Not only they have this desire 
of marriage, but they are withal idle, adpyal; thus 
neglect their duties, and do what they should avoid. 
-— Wandering about from house to house; 
“4, @, they are wont to go without good cause. 
‘MayvSdvovot is best connected with meptepyduevai. 
Matthies says rightly : “ MaySdv. with the participle 
expresses a disposition which has become a habit; 
they have the wont of idle gadding about.”— 
Tattlers also, and busybodies. They become 
gossips (PAvapor; Chrysostom, AdAor), persons who 
pry, without being asked, into the business of oth- 
ers, meptepyor (comp. 2 Thess. iii, 11), speaking 
things which they ought not; in opposition to all 
before (comp. 3 wh de, Titus i. 11). The very 
vharacter of the duties belonging to the office of 
deaconess, bringing them in close contact with many 
persons and social relations, made this temptation 
doubly perilous. Calvin: “ Jstis eiduis, honoris 
prieteatu, quod veluti publicam personam gerebant, 
facilor quovis aditus patebat. Hance opportunita- 
fen nacte beneficio Eeclesie abutebaniur ad de- 
sili:im: deinda (ut fieri sole:) ex otio nascebatur 
m riositas, gue ipsa garrulitatis est mater. Verissi- 
num enim est tlud Horatii: percontatorem fugito, 
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ut ait Plutarchus, carere xquum est, qui simulatyn 
aliquid hauserunt, nunguam cessant, donec effute 
verint. Presertim mulieribus hoc contingit, qua 
natura jam propense sunt ad loquacitatem nullius. 
que arcani capaces. Ergo non abs re hec tria simal 
conjuncta sunt a Paulo, otium, curiositas e garrw 
litas.” 

Ver. 14. I will therefore, &c. Paul silently 
assumes that Timothy will ask how be shall check 
this evil, and make the young widows, instead of a 
shame, an honor to the church, Hence, he suggests 
the wisest course. As, however, compliance with 
his rule would not, even with the best intentions, 
depend merely on the widows themselves (Scbleier- 
macher), the apodictic BovAoua ody is to he under- 
stood no in an absolute, but in a limited sense. If 
there were nothing to prevent, the young widows 
(such as are described in vers. 11-13) are counselled 
to marry—+yapeiy, a word used in 1 Cor. vii. 39 like 
wise of second marriage-—Bear children, rexvo- 
yovetv ; a word in which, es in chap. ii. 15, not only 
the actus parturiendi, but the training of the chil- 
dren by the mother, should be included.—Guide 
the house, cixodeororeiy ; mistress of the house— 
that is, household affairs. Bengel: “ Nubere, libe- 
ros gignere, familiam regere—tres gradus societatis 
domestice. Sic habebunt quod agant, citra oium 
et curiositatem.” [It is to be noticed how the do- 
mestic and social spirit of Christianity appears here 
in contrast with the conventual morality of later 
times, St. Paul speaks severely of the conduct of 
the younger widows; but he must be understood -ag 
referring to certain positive cases under his eye of 
immodest and gossiping women, He does not forbid 
second marriage, but, ver. 12, their specific trans 
gression of a former promise to devote their lives to 
church-duty, On the contrary, he urges marriage, 
true household life, as the best cure for such abuses, 
It is curious to read im Roman writers—e. g., A. 
Lapide—the attempt to make out of St. Paul’s rea- 
soning an implicit argument for the single state. 
The same false ascetic tendency may be already 
traced in Tertullian and Augustin, which led to the 
exalting of virginity as a higher state of Christian 
piety.—W.|—Give none occasion to the adver- 
sary to speak reproachfully, 76 drtixeméve; 
perhaps the devil, which ver. 15 does not conflict 
with; or else in general an adversary, whether in 
the heathen or the Jewish world; since it must be 
remarked that Paul viewed the world as under Sa- 
tanic influences, Should the young widows follow 
the wrong course, they would give occasion, a@opyhy, 
to what? As the final words, Aoidopias xdpw, do 
not depend on this, but stand by themselves, -it 
seems best here to supply, ovccasionem sc. ipsas 
seducendi ; Huther. The young widows remain 
idle, curious, and tattling, and the sure consequenee 
is, that the avriemévos finds many opportunities to 
catch them in his snares; and this would bring re- 
proach on the church, as well as on themselves. 
Aodoplas xdpw; properly, to the advantage of 
reproach ; a singular and hard construction (De 
Wette), yet not more singular than many others 
which mark the style of the Pastoral Epistles. The 
adversary is represented as watching his occasion to 
revile the Church of Christ, and overjoyed at even 
the appearance of it. There was, indeed, already in 
the church more than the mere appearance of evil. 

Ver. 15. For some are already turned 
aside after Satan. It is plain that vives refera 


vam garrulus idem est, Omm enim fide curiosos, | distinctly to some young widows at Ephesus, of 
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‘whom unfavorable reports must have reached the 
ears of the Apostle, although we need not deny that 
his complaint might have had a wider application. 
The mention of this was to enforce on Timothy the 
need of following expressly the counsel given him 
in ver. 14, since there would else be periculum in 
mord, °Eferp. dxicw tov caravya does not necessa- 
rily mean a complete defection from Christianity, but 
certainly a walking in paths of error, whether it be 
heresy or an immoral life. It is possible that some 
had united themselves in a second marriage with un- 
believers, and had thus really severed themselves 
from the church. 

Ver. 16. If any man or woman that be- 
lieveth, mords 2) miorh. Griesbach and Lachmann 
have, without good reason, omitted the words morbs 
% (see De Wette and Tischendorf). The Apostle, 
while he sums here all his remarks on this point, is 
not content with a mere repetition, but goes still 
further. The duty which, in ver. 4, he has imposed 
solely on the relatives of the widows, he now en- 
joins, so far as circumstances admit, on every be- 
liever without distinction. If any have widows, not 
only in his own household, but in the larger circle of 
friends or relatives, whose maintenance comes at all 
within his ability or duty, he should give it, and thus 
lighten the burden of the church. To explain it of 
others, of widows wholly deserted, has too narrow a 
meaning. It would seem that the Apostle especially 
refers to younger widows, who from selfish economy 
sought the service of the church; and from whom 
he could be best relieved (ver. 11) by thus providing 
‘for their support. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It is not only among the requisites, but the 
weightiest obligations of a pastor of the church, to-min- 
gle with every rank and age, as each may need; yet 
at the same time he should see that the holiness of his 
Office is not endangered, and that the adversary find 
no occasion fur reproach. Paul could without self- 
boasting, in his exhortation to Timothy, allude to his 
own excellent example. The highest example, how- 
-ever, is always that of the Chief Shepherd, the Lord 
of the Church, in the days of His earthly life. 

2, As the gospel is an inestimable good for the 
poor, and pauperism appears in a wholly different 
form in Christian lands than in those still in dark- 
ress and the shadow of death, so it is in regard to 
the condition of the widow. Widowhocd has spe- 
aial cause of gratitude to Christ, in whom the words, 
“He is a Father of the fatherless, and a Judge of 
the widow,” have had so noble a fulfilment. How 
vast a difference between the fate of the widow of 
the Brahmin of highest rank, and the widow of the 
poorest disviple of the Lord! [A significant illus- 
tration of the influence of the Church in this respect 
may be found in Marnz’s “ Ancient Law,” p, 218: 
“'The provision fur the widow was-attributable to the 
exertions of the Church, which never relaxed its 
sulicitude for the interest of widows surviving their 
husbands; winning, perhaps, one of ‘the most ardu- 
ous of its triumplis, when, after exacting for two or 
three centuries an express promise from ‘the hus- 
band, at marriage, to endow his wife, it at length 
sceceeded in engrafting the principle of dower on 
the custumary law of all western Europe.” ] 

8. Christianity does not overturn the original 
verder, or free any from the obligations which natural 
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relationship has imposed. Nothing, indced, is more 
honored by it than the natural cropyf, the neglect 
of which is most positively condemned (2 Tim. iii 
3). How holy and indissoluble the tie of childrem 
and parents, is first clearly known when we have 
found in it the true though earthly type of the per 
fect unity between the Hternal Son and the Holy 
Father. 

4, The office of deaconess in the early chureh 
came from the deep craving of Christian women to 
serve the Lord among their poor associates. It is to 
the honor of the Romish Church that it encourages 
its Sisters of Charity to give themselves with noble 
‘self-denial to so rare a work; nor can it be denied 
that Protestantism has too often, in condemning such 
works of love, rejected alike the good and the evil. 
We may rejoice that the evangelical Church in our 
day has come back from this narrow one-sidedness ; 
and the associations of deaconesses already estab 
lished in many places, with their hospitals and nu- 
series, are worthy proofs of it. 

5. The apparent contradiction in the Apostle’s 
advice to young widows to marry again, and that in 
1 Cor, vii. 32 e¢ seg., where he speaks of marriage in 
an entirely different way, is ‘satisfactorily explained 
when we recal the difference in times and circum- 
stances. In Corinth, there was a youthful church in 
possession of manifold gifts, whom the Apostle de- 
sired to see dedicated, as far as possible, to the ser- 
vice of the Lord; here, on the contrary, was a dis- 
turbance, indeed a retrograde, in a long-established 
church, for which, therefore, rules of order and dis- 
cipline were necessary as a step toward a high Chris- 
tian ideal, wholly above many in the church. In 
this very difference we have cause to admire the 
wisdom of the Apostle. 

6. It is important, in our church provision for 
the poor, that the limit which the Apostle here ad- 
vises be remembered, as well as the enlargement of 
our charity. The vovation of the deacon is not to 
entirely support the poor, but to relieve their wants, 
and to confine the constantly increasing stream of 
pauperism, as far as possible, within its natural 
bounds. 

4. “ Melius est, cum severitate diligere, quam cum 
lenitate decipere ;” Augustin. 

8. “ Apud templum Hierosolyme fuerunt mu- 


Meres, que seryiebant coquendo, lavando, sarciendis 


vestibus, medicatione Levitis et pauperibus. Hune 
morem Apostoli imitati transtulerunt e ad Eecle- 
siam jgusserunt eligi grandes natu matronas, ques 
agrotis aut peregrinis servirent, et he mercedes habe- 
bant ex eleémosynis, quas Ecclesia tune liberaliter 
conferebat. De hoc more loquitur Paulus, non de 
votis monasticis ;”’ Melanchthon, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A seemly conduct in the ministerial office—Tho 
censure of wrong-doers must sometimes be public, 
but always within due bounds.—The peril of grosa 
and of refined sensuality in the ministry.—Christian- 
ity and the state of widowhood: (1.) What Chris. 
tianity is to the widow; (2.) what widows should be 
for Christianity.—Children the natural helpers of 
their needy parents.—The ideal of a Christian widow. 
—The mirror of the Christian widow.—Alone, yet 
not alone; John xvi. 32.—What special causes 4 
Christian widow has above others to place her trnat 
in God.—Promises of God to devout widows, and 
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exainples of their support and rescue, especially re- 
corded in the Old Testament.—Hvery man who pro- 
vides not for his own household, is worseéhan a hea- 
then. How this saying is (1.) misused by those who 
work only for the bread that perisheth ; (2.) is for- 
gotten by those who work only for the bread of eter- 
mal life, and neglect the care of their nearest kin- 
dred.—What is the cause that so many who labor in 
@ larger sphere often overlook the duties which lie 
nearest to them ?—Fidelity in small things and fidel- 
ity in great things must ever go hand in hand.—The 
task and the blessing of a Christian old age-—How 
even in the garments of sorrow and widowhood we 
may serve the Lord in His Church.—The widow 
spiritually dead, and spiritually alive-—The danger 
of idleness and the blessing of labor.—Better an 
active vocation for the earth, than pampering the 
flesh, under pretence of living for heaven.—He is 
no believer who entirely neglects the care of the 
poor.—Every Christian man and woman is called 
within the social circle to be in a measure a deacon 
or a deaconess. 


Starke: Cramer: If we censure wrong-doers, |° 


we must consider the age and the persons, that we may 
make them better, not worse through exasperation, 
and may avoid all scandal—Lanex’s Opus: It is as 
shameful as it is sinful, to give aged women names 
of ridicule and scorn.—Happy they who grow old 
in honor (Sir. viii. 7; Prov. xvi. 31).—Cramuer: 
Widows must be honored, not oppressed; for they 
are privileged persons in the sight of God (Ex. xxii. 
22; Ps, Ixviii. 6; Sir. xxxv. 17).—Anvon: An inferior 
in his right sphere will be really honored by his supe- 
rior.—Hepinerr: It is a shameful wrong when chil- 
dren, by neglect and extravagance, become so poor 
that they cannot support their parents (Gen. xlv. 11, 
23).—The more the widow is forsaken of men, the 
nearer she is to God (1 Kings xvii. 12 e¢ seg.).—The 
church is a guild, not of the high and worldly, but 
of the wretched and suffering who hope in Christ.— 
Widows may easily fall, and should therefore walk 
cireumspectly, and avoid every appearance of evil, 
that they may escape calumny (Eph. v. 15)—Hep- 
inGER: To call ourselves believers, and do no works 
of faith, is hypocrisy. Hast thou faith? then show 
it in Christian duties (James ii, 18).—No church is 
bound to maintain widows who can earn their bread 
with their own hands (2 Thess. iii. 12; 1 Kings xvii. 
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10, 15; Luke iv. 25, 26).—The poor can also helg 
the poor, if not in deeds, yet in wise coursel (Acts 
xxvii. 8)—When widows marry again, they do not 
sin (ver. 14; Rom. vii. 3)—Those who have charge 
of the poor should give good heed how they bestow 
their alms.—It is a most unchristian scandal, when 
those who are well-to-do neglect their needy kindred 
(Isa. Iviii. 7). 

Hevusner: Christianity honors age; it is a sign 
of decay in a people when age is despised.—A life 
of pleasure is death to the soul. Compare the 
excellent exposition by Chrysostom on this pas- 
sage.—The greatest unkindness is that toward near 
kindred.—Hereafter, too, Christians will be put to 
shame by Gentiles (Matt. xi, 41, 42)—We must test 
the love, before we entrust an office to love.-- 
Widowhood is tempting by its freedom.—Indoleres 
leads to other vices.—The perils of social inter. 
course.—From Christian families grows the well 
being of the Church.—The Christian who receives 
alms, should ask himself whether they are not. need- 
ed more by others. 

Lisco: How the welfare of a Christian church 
can be promoted: (1.) By a watchful discipline ; 
(2.) by the conscientious and careful aid of the poor, 
—The helping women of the church, 

Van OostrrzEex; Christian women of the apos- 
tolic age exhibited as (1.) precursors worthy of 
love ; (2.) examples worthy to be followed; (a) in 
their true Christian, (6) their true womanly action ; 
Bonn, 1859. 

Von Geritacn: Love expresses itself in various 
ways, according to the object which it seeks. It is 
full of zeal for the kingdom of God in its relation to 
the children, whom it trains up for the Lord; it 
is generous toward strangers; lowly and obliging 
toward believers; hopeful toward the suffering ; it 
is all in all. 

Baxrer: Our way of teaching should be as sim- 
ple and clear as possible, for it leads a preacher 
straightest to his mark. Whoso will be understood, 
must speak to the capacity of his hearers. Truth 
loves the light, and is most beautiful when it is un- 
veiled. An envious enemy conceals the truth; a 
hypocrite does it under pretence of teaching it; 
overwrought, obscure sermons (like painted windows 
which keep out the light), are often a sign of over 
daubed hypocrisy. 





17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


B.—Directions touching the Presbyters of the Congregation.—Weighty suggestions for Timothy. 
Cu, V. 17-25. 


Let. the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they who labor in the [omit «tne”] word and doctrine. For the Scripture saith, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.’ And, The lahorer 
is worthy of his reward.’ Against an elder receive not an accusation, but before 
two or three witnesses. Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also [th 
rest also] may fear. I charge thee before God, and the Lord [omit “the Lord” 
Jesus Christ * [Christ Jesus], and the elect angels, that thou observe these things 
without preferring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.* Lay hands 
suddenly [hastily] on no man, neither be partaker of other men’s sins: keep thyself 
pure, Drink no longer water [only], but use a little wine for thy stomach’s © sake 


CHAPTER V. 17-25. 


‘ 





24 and thine often [thy frequent] infirmities. 
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Some men’s sins are open befure 


hand [openly manifest], going before to judgment; [,] and some men they 
25 follow after.. Likewise also the good works of some are manifest beforehand 
[openly manifest]; [,] and they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


4 Ver. 18.—[The commonly received order of these words is Body aroovTa bv diudoets. 


reverses it, thus: dy duu. Body adomy.—E. H.] 


Lachmann, after A. 0. 


2 Ver. 18.—[Instead of prc@0d—Recepia, Tischendorf, Lachmann—the Sinaiticus has tposijs.—E. H. 


8 Ver. 21.—Received text: And the Lord Jesus Christ. 
the place. 


Kvupiov to be rejected, beyond question. See Tischendorf on 


Ver. 21.—[mpdcxduowv ; see Tischendorf’s note. Lachmann has mpéccAnow. Cf. Huther.—E. H.] 
§ Ver, 23.—[Lachmann omits gov after oréuaxov ; so also the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 17. Let the elders. With these words 
the Apostle passes to a new precept, closely con- 
nected, however, with the preceding. If the poor 
of the church be supported in the right way, then it 
is of importance that they be instructed in the right 
way; but this is impossible so long as worthy minis- 
ters are not honored, and unworthy ones not re- 
moved from among them. Accordingly Paul takes 
this opportunity to give some wise suggestions on 
the subject, from which it is most obvious with what 
ample power Timothy was invested in the church. 
Bengel says with reason on ver, 19: “‘ Habebat ergo 
Timotheus potestatem judicandi in Ecelesia.” It 
lies, moreover, in the nature of the case, that such 
instructions, although given directly to Timothy him- 
self, must in part at least be put in practice in the 
church as the occasion should arise——That rule 
well. The elders who exercise their office well 
(aA@s) are not contrasted with those who grossly 
neglect it, but only with those who distinguish them- 
selves less. Among the ministers, as among the 
members of the church, eminent men were associ- 
ated with those of moderate ability. It is of the 
first the Apostle enjoins, that they be counted worthy 
of double honor. The riuh which he claims for 
them is not merely a pecuniary support, a mainte- 
nance in general, to which they have a right, ‘al- 
though this is not overlooked (see ver. 18), but the 
esteem due to them; which is called double, not 
because it is literally twofold (thus, e. g., Melanch- 
thon: Duplici honore, i. e., victw ed reverentia ; 
others differently, see De Wette), but because it 
should be shown to them in greater measure than to 
others (thus Chrysostom, SirAjs = moAAjs TAs). 
Paul would have them esteemed worthy (d&totcSo- 
gay) by the church, which can show its gratitude to 
them in no other way. ‘Upon a casual misinter- 
pretation of this verse was founded the disgusting 
practice, which prevailed in the third century, of 
setting a double portion of meat before the presby- 
ters in the feasts of love;” ConyBrare and How- 
son, Vl. ii. p. 472.—Hspecially those who labor 
in the word and doctrine. The emphasis is on 
this description of the elders as laboring (omi@yres). 
No easy post of honor, but a large task was entrust- 
ed to them. As laboring in word and doctrine (év 
here refers to the sphere in which the labor is per- 
formed), they have especial claim, from the severity 
and the dignity of their work. By Adyos we are to 
understand a discourse, either prophetic or hortatory, 
while S:3acxaAla refers specially to teaching. It has 
often been attempted, from this udAra of Paul, to 
draw a marked distinction between the ruling and 
the teaching presbyters. The fact was simply this, 
that in the large field of labor assigned to the Chris- 





tian presbyters, one felt himself drawn more to tl is, 
another to that portion, since the revelation of the 
Spirit was given to each mpds 7d cuudépoyv. But we 
have seen clearly that Paul honored more those 
elders who, together with other duties, were engaged 
especially in the instruction and comfort of believ- 
ers; because the capacity for this highest gift of the 
presbyterial office was not found in all. 

[No footsteps are to be found in any Christian 
church of lay elders, nor were there for many hun- 
dred years. St. Paul, prescribing Timothy (1 Tim. 
iii.) how he should stablish the church, passeth im- 
mediately from bishops and ministers of the word 
and sacraments to deacons, omitting these lay elders, 
that are supposed to lie in the midst between them, 
The places of Scripture brought to prove this kind 
of government are three: 1 Tim, v. 17; Rom. xii, 
4, 8; 1 Cor. xii. 28. The two latter are too weak to 
prove the thing in question. Touching the first, 
some interpret it as noting two parts or duties of 
the presbyterial office, not two sorts of presbyters ; 
some, that amongst the elders some labored princi- 
pally in governing, others in teaching and preaching, 
Thus these words may have a very good and true 
sense, without pressing the late conceit touching lay . 
elders. Firntp, “Of the Church,” B. 5, ch. 26, 
“The offices of mpecBirepos and SiddoKados were 
united, at the date of the Pastoral Epistles, in the 
same persons; which is shown by d:daxtixds being a 
qualification required in a presbyter; 1 Tim. ili. 2. 
But though this union must in all cases have been 
desirable, we find, from this passage, that there were 
still some mpecB'repor who were not diddorador; 
4. é., who did not perform the office of public in- 
struction in the congregation, This is another 
strong proof of the early date of the Epistle.” 
ConyBEArRE and Howson, ii. 472. It must be al- 
lowed, however, while this notion of lay eldership 
has but slight warrant, if any, in Scripture, that the 
idea which prompted it is not to be lightly passed 
by. The whole tendency of the later Church was to 
forget the distribution of the ydpiouara, which was 
the most living feature of the primitive body, and 
to identify the Church with the clergy. It woald be 
a great blessing to our modern Christianity, if we 
could have preacher, pastor, and teacher each in his 
own sphere. We have lost the flexibility of the 
apostolic age.—W. ] 

Ver. 18. For the Scripture saith, &c. The 
Apostle illustrates and confirms his doctrine by Deut, 
xxv. 4. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 9, where he has with great 
emphasis set forth the same argument still more 
minutely. In our text he cites the words of the Old 
Testament merely as an instructive parallel, and 
leaves to the reader the inference a minori ad 
majus in regard to a human laborer. This idea, at 
first suggested, is now clearly expressed: And tha 
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laborer is worthy of his hire. If the phrase 
Aéyet yap 7 ypaph be connected with these words, 
the criticism is right which finds here a proof that 
the composition of the Epistle was of a later date. 
The Old Testament contains no passage which could 
have occurred here to the Apostle (Lev. xix. 33; 
Ex. xxiv. 14, cannot be meant); and that the saying 
of the Lord (Luke x. 7; comp. Matt. x. 10) should 
already be cited here by Paul as ypagn, is as 
groundless a supposition (comp., however, Words- 
worth, t loco). But it is wholly unnecessary to 
refor the words, Aéye: yop 7 ypaph, to both parts 
of the verse. The last clause, &fios, «.7.A.. seems 
simply a proverbial expression, which had been used 
before by the Lord. (Thus also Calvin.) This whole 
passage shows that the Apostle requires such a Tiwh 
for the presbyters as should be shown in a due pro- 
vision for their temporal necessities (comp. Gal. vi. 6). 

Ver..19, Against an elder receive not an 
accusation. After Paul has shown how to act 
toward presbyters who are worthy of honor, he pro- 
ceeds more exactly to define the conduct of Timo- 
thy toward the unworthy. It is obvious that the 
Apostle does not mean here, by mpeoBrepos, an old 
man in the general sense (Chrysostom), but distinctly 
a presbyter of the church, against whom any accusa- 
tion might be brought. Timothy must receive no 
complaint in such cases, except (éxrds ef wh, a well- 
known pleonasm) before two or three witnesses. 
This number was required by the Mosaic law (Deut. 
xvii. 6; Heb. x. 28), and by the Lord Himself in a 
similar case (Matt. xviii. 16). This decision may 
have occurred, perhaps, to the mind of the Apostle. 
Timothy was not to be disturbed by unproved pri- 
vate complaints, but to give due weight to the rights 
of the presbyterial office, and to condemn no inno- 
cent man unheard. “It might easily happen, in a 
church so large and mixed as the Ephesian, that one 
or another, from wounded feelings of honor, from 
mere partisanship, or some selfish motive, would 
seek to injure a presbyter, and drag him down from 
his influential position ; and aguinst this the precept 
of the Apostle was the best sufeguard ” (Matthies). 
It is noticeable that we have here not ém orduar. 
due papr., but simply em Svv apr. If the prepo- 
sition be here understood in the sense uf coram, as 
én wapr. was often used by classical writers in the 
sense of before witnesses (Huther), we have here the 
rule that the personal presence of the definite num- 
ber of witnesses must in each case be held neces- 
gary; a rule probably designed to save Timothy 
from the appearance of partiality. But we regard 
it as more probable that only the testimony of two 
or three men is here required (De Wette); and 
there is surely no ground to refer this exclusively 
(Huther) to complaints affecting the office of a pres- 
byter, but to anything by which the character, public 
or private, might be in the least degree injured. 

Ver. 20. Them that sin rebuke before all, 
&c. According to some, this denotes, in general, 
sinful members of the church; according to others, 
sinful presbyters. The last, however, is here the 
more probable, and the nature of the case itself 
requires that Guaprdvovras should be specially un- 
derstood of grosser crimes; indeed, of those which 
justly create scandal. The sinful persons are repre- 
sented as still at the time living in sin, whence 
the present is used where otherwise the perfect 
would be expected. The question, again, is whether 
the following words, rebuke before all, that oth- 


—s 


all the other members of the church. Grammatieai 
ly, one is as allowable as the other, and botn expo 
sitions have a sound sense. Since, however, a cen 
sure of the guilty presbyter in the hearing of th¢ 
assembled church was not necessary, and might 
easily lead to a depreciation of the clerical office, 
it is perhaps better to suppose a censure coram 
consensu ‘presbyterorum ; a rule of unquestionable 
value, since the associates of the guilty man, who 
perhaps might be inclined to:wrong, would thus be 
moved by a wholesome fear. 

Ver. 21. I charge thee before God (comp 
2 Tim. iv. 1), With this solemn attestation the just 
and faithful execution of all these precepts is im 
pressed on Timothy. Perhaps the mention of the 
pdprupes (ver. 19) led the Apostle naturally to point 
his friend and scholar to the highest pdprvs of his 
life and work. The subject was certainly weighty 
enough to justify the most solemn charge. Should 
Timothy forget it, the injury to the church might be 
incalculable. The cumulative style of the words 
also proves how heavily this lay on Paul’s heart. 
Bengel says well: “ Reprasen‘at Timotheo suo judi- 
cium extremum, in quo Deus revelabitur et Christus 
cum angelis coram conspicietur.” He charges him 
not alone before God and Jesus Christ (upto is not 
genuine ; see the critical note), but before God and 
the elect angels. Manifold expositions have been 
given of this verse, especially in regard to the strik 
ing éxAekray. Not to criticise the almost forgotten 
notion of those who thought this an allusion to dis 
tinguished preachers of Christianity, or to the pres 
byters of the church, we name only the view (Baur) 
which explains it by the Gnostic fancy of certain 
angels, who stand in special connection with the Re 
deemer; a view which would again give internal 
evidence of the later origin of the Epistle. This 
argument, however, proves too much, since this con- 
ception of elect angels, standing in a special relation 
to the Lord of the Church, is of genuine New Tes- 
tament origin (comp. 1 Peter iii. 22; Heb. i. 6, and 
other places), For our part, we hold it most proba- 
ble that the Old Testament idea of different ranks 
and orders of angels passed before the mind of the 
Apostle, and that he here refers to the highest 
among them. Conybeare and Howson: “By the 
chosen angels, are probably meant those especially 
selected by God as His messengers to the human 
race, such as Gabriel.” The interpretation of the 
passage'as only an epitheton ornans (Huther) seems 
to us somewhat tame. For other views, see De 
Wette in loco.—That thou observe these things. 
Taira refers to the exhortation immediately before ; 
that is, respecting the presbyters deserving blame 
(as well as to those worthy of honor ?)—Without 
preferring one before another, ywpls mpoxptua 
tos; Without hasty judgment, especially of an un 
favorable kind.—Doing nothing by partiality, 
kata mpdoxAtow. The unjust disposition is meant, 
which may easily lead us to look on the virtues 01 
faults of others through a magnifying glass or a 
microscope. If mpéorAnow be the true reading (aa 
Lachmann thinks, on ‘the authority of A. D., and 
other MSS.), then we must infer that the Apostle 
exhorts Timothy to do nothing coram judice Ro- 
mano, ethnico (Bretschneider), which would give but 
a very forced sense; and it is therefore simpler to 
regard this reading as a laxsus calami, and to adhere 
to the common one. 

Ver, 22. Lay hands suddenly on no man 


ers also may fear, mean the other presbyters, or | ‘‘ Zimotheit erat, manus imponere vresbuteris ; * 
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Bengel. [But the question is, to what laying on of 
hands the Apostle here refers, According to De 
Wette, he means the admission of such as had been 
excluded from church fellowship. Without doubt 
the connection favors this opinion; and already at 
an early day the laying on of hands was practised as 
a sign of absolution for excommunicated or heretical 
persons restored into the pale of the church, It is, 
however, not capable of proof that this was custom- 
ary in the apostolic age; and as the Apostle here, 
without further definition, speaks of the laying on 
of hands as a custom already existing, “it is more 
natural to refer it to the ordination of a presbyter or 
deacon ; an exposition which is also favored by vers. 
24 and 25 (comp. chap. iv. 14; Acts vi. 6). The 
laying on of hands was not merely the mode of com- 
municating spiritual gifts, but a recognition from 
those who did it, a declaration that they would be 
accountable for those ordained. If the latter were 
unworthy, the former shared the guilt. For this 
reason the clause was added, neither make thy- 
self partaker of other men’s sins. Timothy 
gave to each man, in the laying on of hands, evi- 
dence of his own esteem; and should it appear 
afterward that he was, through haste, deceived in the 
person, then he would reproach himself as in some 
measure answerable for the consequences of others’ 
sins. In the words, Keep thyself pure, the oppo- 
site conduct was recommended to him. The mean- 
ing of ayvdy is too much contracted, if referred 
merely to chastity and modesty (comp. chap. iv. 12); 
yet it is too extended, if moral purity in its full 
extent is included in it. Im this connection, purity 
in respect to the sins of others is here especially im- 
pressed upon Timothy. As to this whole precept 
(ver. 22), Melanchthon’s words deserve citation: 
“ Complectitur utilem doctrinam.  Primum con- 
Jirmat voestionem et ordinationem, que fit per 
homines in Ecclesia, quia approbat -ordinationem, 
quam Timotheus faciebat imponens manus tis, quos 
Eeclesia vel ipse elegerat ; altera admonitio hee est, 
quod vult fieri explorat:onem docir.ne et morum, 
ele.” 

Ver. 23. Drink no longer water. It may 
seem, in a superficial view, that this counsel of Paul 
i. of trivial value, and, in this connection, strange 
and without purpose. As to the last point, much 
must undoubtedly be allowed to the free, artless 
style of this letter to his friend and pupil; while 
again the words just before, Keep thyself pure, 
would give the Apostle a fit occasion, from the close 
union of soul and body, to, prescribe to Timothy this 
change in his previous course of life. That Timothy 
in this respect may have been under the fetters of a 
false asceticism (Wiesinger), can hardly be sup- 
posed ; and as little (Otto) that he was in danger of 
being warped in his judgment by the Gnostics, who 
forbade the use of wine, or at least required absti- 
nence from it as necessary for progress in the Gnosis. 
It is more probable that the effort to check the ex- 
cess of others by his own example, had led him 
gradually to too rigid a diet. But those who fol- 
lowed Gnostic or Essenian views might meanwhile 
make a misuse of his example, while his own health, 
apparently not very firm, was liable to injury. Hence 
the exhortation, Drink no longer water, but use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake; literally, 
be no Jonger a water-drinker. According to WinuR, 
Gramm., 6th ed., p. 442, ddpomoreiy means, to use 
water as a customary and exclusive drink. Who- 
ever drinks a little wine, of course ceases to be a 








water-drinker in this sense; and therefore uédvop 
need not be connected in thought with these words, 
The reason of this friendly advice is added in the 
clause, for thy stomach’s sake and thine oftey 
infirmities. Chrysostom: éc0v mpds dyleav, of 
mpos tpuohy. If this, however, be the only ground 
of this whole injunction, then there is not, indeed, 
the slightest connection between it and what pre- 
cedes or follows. It is still possible that his fear lest 
Timothy might too strictly understand his command 
to keep himself pure, drew this advice from the 
Apostle. The conjecture (Heydenreich) is a des. 
perate one, that this is an interpolation, to be 
thus explained: that the parchment was finished, 
and, for the rest of the letter, a new leaf was added 
at ver. 24. After all was done, this remark, con- 
tained in ver. 23, occurred to the Apostle; but there 
was no room on the last leaf, and therefore be wrote 
it on the parchment, closing with ver. 2%, at the end 
of which a little space may have been left. “Se 
might I have done, haa I been Paul!” Better be 
content to read in this verse a clear proof of the 
genuineness of the Epistle, since surely it could 
never have entered the mind of any romancer for 
any conceivable purpose to have written it. [Paley 
has urged this keenly, as a proof of the genuineness 
of the Epistle. ‘* Imagine an impostor sitting dowe 
to forge an epistle in the name of St. Paul. Is it 
credible that it should come into his head to give 
such a direction as this—so remote from everything 
of doctrine or discipline, of public concern to the 
religion or the church, or to any sect, order, or party 
in it? Nothing but reality, the real valetudinary 
situation of a real person, could have suggested it 
. . . The direction stands between two sentences, ag 
wide from the subject as possible. Now, when does 
this happen? It happens when a man writes as he 
remembers, In actual letters, in the negligence of a 
real correspondence, such examples frequently take 
place; seldom in any other production.” Hore 
Pauline, ch. 12, No, 4.—W.] 

Ver. 24. Some men’s sins are open before 
hand, going before to judgment, &c. A general 
observation (vers. 24, 25), with which this part of 
the Epistle closes, and one which as truly proves 
Paul’s wisdom, and knowledge of human nature, as 
it was fitted for the wants of Timothy in church dis- 
cipline, and -especially in the appointment of the 
ministry. It-would lead him to forethought, since a 
hasty judgment, whether favorable or not, would be 
followed by such frequent deception (comp. 1°Cor. 
iv. 5).—Are open beforehund, xpé8nror; ‘not strictly, 
are manifest beforehand, but, before the eyes of all 
(comp. Heb. vii. 14, where the same word is used, 
not in relation to time, but place)—Going before to 
judgment, <is «plow; im other words, they go as 
heralds before them (as an evil report outstrips ‘a 
man) to a judgment, which therefore is beyond all 
doubt. The Apostle would say, that with such men 
no special foresight is requisite; they constantly con- 
demn themselves; but it is not so with others. — 
Some men they follow, &c., sc. eis kpiow; te. 
their sins are first known after and by the judgment, 
not known. beforehand, like the first-named. In re 
gard to those whose character is not yet clear, cir. 
cumspection in our judgment cannot be too strongly 
urged.—They follow after, émuxorovSovcw. “In 
term patienter exspectandum, dum res se aperiat, 
nec inguirendum morosius. Hidelem servum tamen 
regit Deus, ut opportuna agat et dicat. Prcepositia 
ém) dicit iniervallum non longum ;” Bengel. This 
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verse has indeed the character of a common proverb 
(Huther); but it does not follow that «picts is to be 
anderstood in a merely general sense, much less that 
it signifies exclusively a moral tribunal (De Wette). 
We must rather believe that the Apostle means the 
judgment at the advent of Christ, as the goal toward 
which all sins and all good works proceed; some 
before their possessors, others after them; some 
before the eyes of the world, others hidden from 
men, until at the last judgment, whether known 
before or not, they are brought fully into the light. 

Ver. 25. Likewise also the good works. 
What the Apostle has said above in regard to par- 
ticular sins, he applies now to good works. Like. 
wise also the good works are manifest before- 
hand. Some have been for a long time known, and 
there could be no doubt of them. It was not so, 
however, with all good works, and therefore he con- 
tinues: and they that are otherwise, i. ¢., those 
good works which are not yet manifest, cannot be 
hid; they come earlier or later by their own true 
nature to the light. This is said as a consolation 
to Timothy, in case he should be troubled by the 
thought that the doers of many good works would 
remain perhaps unknown to him, and might thus be 
overlooked in the choice of presbyters in the church. 
If we interpret they that are otherwise as meaning 
evil works, the parallel fails, and we have only a 
weak repetition of ver. 24, The harmony demands 
that ver. 25 be explained as referring wholly to good 
works; ver. 24 to evil works. According to De 
Wette, both observations mean very little; accord- 
ing to Bengel, we have here, on the contrary, an 
insigne dictum et hodie observandum. We agree 
with the latter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. It is a duty which the church should hold 
dear, to provide amply for the support of its teach- 
ers. The neglect or disregard of this duty leads to 
an injury which falls back on itself. The minister 
must always remember the word of the Lord: 
“Freely ye have received, freely give;” but the 
church, for its own interest, should not wish this 
rule applied too literally. It cannot be denied, too, 
that a certain independence of the minister of the 
gospel, in his individual relation to the members of 
the church, is greatly to be desired. 

2. In respect to the proper discipline which, ac- 
cording to God’s word, must be exercised over the 
ministers of the church, there are two perils equally 
to be avoided. The maxims of espionage, of intimi- 
dation, of suspicion, of censure in regard to the most 
trivial things, have at all times borne bitter fruit. 
But there can be as little good from that moral lati- 
tudinarianism, that false indulgence which is so often 
geen on the other side. The best discipline for the 
spiritual office is, however, that which the pastor, by 
the light of the word and the Spirit of God, exercises 
over himself. 

3. Even if the word be purely preached and the 
sacraments duly administered, yet the church re- 
mains unfaithful to its calling if it has no desire or 
power to remove bad men from its midst (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 18), But, on the other side, those who 
rightly mourn over the decay of church discipline, 
often forget that the chief ministers of the church 
cannot judge upon reports without evidence; that 
‘hey must have substantial proof; and that all things 
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must be sustained by the word of two or three wit 
nesses, who, when the trial comes, are usually missing 

4, The doctrine of various ranks and orders ir 
the angelic world is no fruit of Jewish superstition 
or heathen theosophy, but of the Divine revelation 
(see the book of Daniel, and the different sugges 
tions in Luke i. 19; Eph. i, 21; Col. i. 16). The 
error of the speculative gnosticism here lay in ita 
results and its method, but not, however, in its 
ground-ideas, Even sound reason must find it prob- 
able, @ priori, that the spiritual world, the realm of 
freedom, must be the scene of the richest variety. 
It cannot, then, surprise us that Paul in this place 
charges Timothy by tke elect angels, wher we reflect 
that, according to the Apostle’s own teaching, the 
heavenly powers have the most lively sympathy with 
the weal and woe of the Church of Christ (Eph. iii, 
10; comp. 1 Peter i. 12). 

5, Christianity is as far removed from a sensual 
and epicurean view of life, as from a stoical and 
ascetic one. 

6. He who, from the precept of Paul in respect 
to drinking water and wine, doubts the inspiration 
of this Epistle, must have the most superficial idea 
of inspiration. If, indeed, we suppose the Apostle 
moved by the Spirit to write mechanically and 
passively wnat it dictated, then sentences like the 
preceding are strange indeed (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 18). 
But he who holds that the whole personality of the 
Apostle was filled and interpenetrated by the Spirit, 
so as to be guided by it as well in a word of advice 
to a friend as in the weightiest rules for the welfare 
of the church, or in revealing the mysteries of the 
future, will not even in such seemingly slight things 
deny the presence of that Spirit, to whom, because 
He is divine, nothing can be too great, nothing too 
insignificant. On this whole verse, compare further 
the seventeenth Homily of Curysosrom (De Statwis, 
ad populum Ant och.) 

[7. The reading, “‘ Be no longer a water-drinker,” 
brings out more fully the Pauline view of temper- 
ance. Indeed, this trivial allusion, like almost all 
the sayings of the Apostle, involves an ethical prin- 
ciple. Christianity commands temperance: but it 
plants the law of it in the character, and so makes 
the man able to judge between use and abuse. To 
put instead of this a law of total abstinence, is not 
gospel ethics, but the very asceticism which Paul 
rebukes in the false teachers of his time.—W.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Among the rulers of the church, we meet with 
men of mediocrity more often than of higb ability ; 
but we must despise neither of them, although the 
latter have the greatest honor.—The laborer is wor 
thy of his hire: (1.) No work without reward ; (2.) 
no reward without work; (3.) no work and reward 
except according to the rule of Scripture.—No man 
can be condemned unheard with less justice than the 
minister of the word.—The object of church dig: 
cipline is not only corrective, but prohibitive.—With 
God there is no respect of persons; it should be 
even so with men.—How must a Christian act in 
judging the faults of another? (1.) Cautious in con. 
demning a brother; (2.) Strictly watchful over him 
self.—The union of love and earnestness which we 
should snow toward the offences of others (comp 
Mark iii. 5).—The Christian and the false Griosti¢ 
asceticism.—Even Timothy had a thorn in the flesh 
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—Care for the body is necessary even for the 
minister of the Lord.—Not too hasty preposses- 
sions in our intercourse with men, yet no unloving 
distrust.—The day brings everything to light (1 Cor. 
iii, 13). 

ettice OstanpER: The weaknesses of a minis- 
ter of the church should indeed be so far kept from 
publicity, that the worthiness of his office of preacher 
may not be despised; yet. great and manifest sins 
must not go unpunished, that the church may know 
that, what is rebuked in the hearers, cannot be right 
in their ministers—Hupinemr: The holy angels are 
also in the assembly of the Lord, and hence we 
should be blameless (1 Cor. xi. 10).—Thou flat- 
terest thyself thou hast not committed this or that 
sin; but if thou hast in any way helped it on, it is 
the same as if thou thyself hast done it (Rom. i. 
82).—Be comforted by this example, ye servants of- 
God who are weak and sickly in body. Ye can 
nevertheless be useful to the Church of God.— 
Anton: There is no web so fine-spun, but at last it 
comes out in the sunlight.—OstanpeR: The church 





does not judge private and hidden things, What ia 
manifest, we must reform; but what is hidden, we 
must leave to God, the righteous Judge (1 Cor. iv. 5) 

Hervsyer: A moderate, scanty salary should be 
a school of discipline, for the true, pure, heavenly 
spirit.—Church discipline is essentially different from 
civil or temporal,—An evil ground in the heart can- 
not long remain undiscovered.—A Christian judg 
ment of the character of others.—Christianity throws 
light on the knowledge of men.—The werth of a 
good reputation.—Von Grriacu: It does not show 
regard for the ministerial office, when the offences 
of the pastor are concealed and gilded over, but 
when they are specially punished,—Lisco (on vers. 
17-21): The love which should be shown to the 
ministers of the church: (1.) Generous; (2.) for. 
bearing love.—The discipline which pastors should 
exercise over one another.—(Synodal Sermon) on 
vers, 22-25: On true prudence in the appointment 
of the ministry: (1.) In what it consists; (2.) Why 
it is necessary.x—A timely exhortation and a sure 
foresight. 





XII. 


Various Prescripts, Warnings, and Exhortations. 


Cu. VI. 1-21. 


A.—-The obligation of Christian slaves——Warning against false teachers—Praise of moderation, ana 
warning against covetousness, 


Cu. VI. 1-10. 


1 Let as many servants as are [as many as are servants] under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and Ais doctrine 
2 be not blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise 
them, because they are brethren;*[,] but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit [who are partakers of the 
3 benefit]. These things teach and exhort. If any man teach otherwise, and con- 
sent? not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
4 to the doctrine which is according to godliness; [,] He is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 


nn 


strife, railings, evil surmisings, Perverse disputings® of men of corrupt minds, 


and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness [godliness is a 


is great gain. | 
can carry nothing out. 
these] content. 


Oo OTOH 


into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men. | 
dition. For the love of money is the [a] root of all evil: [,] which while some 


40 


means of gain]: from such withdraw thyself." But godliness with contentment 
For we brought nothing into thés world, and it is certain” we 
And having food and raiment, let us be therewith [with 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 


in destruction and per- 


coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 


with many sorrows. 


1 Ver. 2.-[The words Sr: adcAgoi cio are wanting in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.) 
2 Ver. 3.—['The Sinaiticus, in contrast with the other witnesses, has mposéxetat.—H, H.} 
3 Vor. 5.—[Instead of the received reading, all the authorities have dtamaparpBat.—E. H.] 


4 Ver. 5.—According to A. D. F. G., and others, 


these words are to be regarded as a spurious addition, and an 


ly left out by Tischendorf. They are not in the Sinaiticus [nor in Lachmann.—E. H.).. 4 
ie 4 Re aes Jp competent authority foi this word, although retained by Tischeniorf. Itis omitted by Lach 


wiann ; nor is it in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Let as many servants as are. under 
the yoke, &c. [Under the yoke, as bondservants. 
AovdAc: is not the subject, but an explanatory predi- 
cate; Ellicott, én loco.—W.] The Apostle begins 
in this chapter to give counsel for various classes in 
the community, as he has before set forth whatever 
is required of its overseers.and officers, At the out- 
set he directs Timothy as to the duty of those mem- 
bers of the church who. belong to the condition of 
slaves.(vers. 1, 2). It was not strange that such per- 
sons should think themselves placed, by their: Chris- 
tian profession, in a changed relation toward both 
their heathen and their converted masters: They 
might pervert the doctrine of a Christian freedom, 
or they might find in the Jewish law, by which 
slaves were released every seventieth or Sabbatic 
year, some reason to withdraw, sooner or later, 
wholly or partly, from the yoke. It was therefore 
necessary to urge on them the duty of a constant 
subordination (comp. Eph, vi. 5; Col. iii, 22; Titus 
ii. 1, 9, 10; 1 Peter ii, 18). Christianity does not 
abolish slavery at once, in opposition to law; but, 
on the contrary, the bondmen must, through their 
true Christian conduct, offer a living letter of com- 
mendation, to be read by all, of the true and living 
character of Christianity. To further this end, the 
Apostle counsels how Christian slaves (ver. 1) are to 
demean themselves toward unbelieving (ver. 2) and 
believing musters—Let as many as are servants 
under the yoke. Not referring directly to such as 
were treated with special severity, but, in general, to 
the oppressive character of slavery.—Count their 
own masters worthy cf all honor. Almost the 
same literal injunction given in regard of the pres- 
byter, in chap. v. 17. The Apostle points to a tTimh, 
which dwells in the heart, and is thence exhibited in 
the words, demeanor, conduct.—That the name 
of. God—of the true God, whom the Christian 
slaves honored, in contrast with their idolatrous 
masters—and the doctrine—viz., of God (comp. 
Titus ii. 10), the divine gospel—be not blas- 
phemed; which would doubtless be the case 
should the Christian slaves be guilty of disorderly 
action. In another place (Rom, ii. 24) the Apostle 
accuses the Jews, because through them the name 
of God was blasphemed among the heathen ; and it 
was counted the greatest sin of David (2 Sam, xii. 
14), that he had made the enemies of God to blas- 
pheme. The warning of the text is designed to pre- 
vent a like danger. 

Ver. 2, And they... exhort. Christian 
slaves, who, on the other hand, have the privilege 
of believing masters, might easily forget that they 
who, as believers, were their brethren, yet had 
another relation as their superiors, and might thus 
withhold the honor due to them. The Apostle 
strongly opposes this exaggerated view of Christian: 
freedom and equality—They that have believ- 
ing masters—|see Trench, ‘“ Synon.,” § 28, on the 
distinction between deomdrns and xvpios. The for- 
mer signifies the relation to those who have been 
bought, who are owned as property; the latter the 
fo-nily headship, the relation of the man to wife and 
children. It is to be observed that in his other 
Hpistles St, Paul uses xvpios as the general title. — 
W.J—(morots is placed before emphatically) let 
them not despise them, because they are 
brethren; 7, ¢., the masters, Such a contempt is 
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meant: here as would wholly, or in part, lose sight 
of the natural: difference between master and slave, 
There is no respect of persons before God; but 
before man the divisions of social rank must be l eld 
in due regard.—But rather do them service, 
because they are faithful and’ beloved. It is 
almost unexplainable, that both these last objections 
should have been thought to refer either to the 
slaves (Wetstein), or to masters and slaves together 
(Matthies), It is plain that the Apostle here ex 
pressly distinguishes the masters, and in such wise, 
indeed, as to persuade the slaves to honor and revere 
them. As believers in Christ and beloved of God, 
the masters:can claim peculiarly the respect of their 
Christian bondmen. It isia harder question, what 
the Apostle means by the words: partakers of the 
benefit, of rijs evepyeclas ayriAapBarvdwevor; [qua 
participes sunt ; Vulgate—W.] We might, perhaps, 
suppose that evepycola = xdpis, signifying the bless- 
ing of Christianity (comp. Rom. i. 7; thus Heyden 
reich and others), But this thought is already ex- 
pressed in aya. and movol, and would thus be only 
an empty tautology. It is then better to understand, 
by evepyeota, the faithful service of the slaves, sa 
that the sense should be: slaves ought so much 
more to serve believing masters, because they who 
receive such service are believers and beloved. The 
remembrance that a true service, done from a Chris- 
tian principle, would be a benefit to the believing 
masters, was: indeed well calculated to persuade 
Christian slaves—These things teach and ex- 
hort. A direct reference, as in chap. iv. 11; v. 7, 
to what has been said just before. 

[This exposition, while it seems true to the let- 
ter, is untrue to the prineiple of Christianity. Une 
doubtedly St. Paul did not attempt to abolish slav- 
ery. But when it is inferred from this that the 
moral action of the primitive Church gives us the 
complete standard for all time, it is a petitio prin- 
cipit. The Church of that day was composed of 
men who. had. no. political or civil ties outside their 
little body; to them, all else was “the world” of 
heathendom. It was enough for St. Paul to incul- 
cate the law of love, and leave the larger question 
of Roman slavery to the future. But when Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the State, and its 
believers citizens, there arose a new, definite sphere 
of social duty outside the church relationship. It 
may, indeed, be proven from this passage, that 
slavery is not absolutely and in all cases a sin, like 
lying or stealing; that, like polygamy, it may be 
one of the phases of social growth. But to say 
that, because Christian philanthropy did not then 
touch it, it may now claim the sanction of Christian- 
ity, is monstrous—We might, indeed, draw from 
this very passage one of the strongest arguments 
against the modern apologist. St. Paul does not 
counsel masters to be kind, but slaves not to despise 
their masters, because they are bretiren, The tone 
of the whole proves that slavery in that Christian 
community was hardly a yoke at all. What would 
the slaveholders of our Christian time think of a 
bishop who should mildly beg hondmen to treat a 
master with respect, not scorn him, because he waa 
a brother ?—But we take here the largest ground. 
To say that Christianity is to-day con‘ined within the 
limits of St. Paul’s action, is to say that in 1800 
years it has wrought no change in the world it came 
to reform, It is to say, that it is behind Judaism at 
that very time; for slavery, under the teaching of 
humane Rabbis, had in St. Paul’s day alinost wholl: 
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vanished from Palestine. It is to narrow Scripture ; 
it is to narrow Christian ethics; it is to narrow 
Christian tistory. Civilization, has, step by step, 
been fulfilling the first prophecy of the Lord, that 
Tic came to ‘‘ break every yoke.” As early as the 
code of Justinian, we have the statement of the 
maxim, “‘ Cum jure naturali omnes liberi nasceren- 
tur 5” Cod, Just, lid. i. tit, 5. It was.a social law 
which the early Christan himself had not grasped: 
it was the new growth of social ethics. Christian 
jurisprudence and Christian plilanthropy-have only. 
interpreted it. We may well demand,” at. this. day, 
that Scriptural criticism shall no longer make the 
word of God the apologist of social wrong.—W.]* 
Ver, 3. If any man teach otherwise, &c. 
The Apostle proceeds from the slaves to the false 
teachers, The connection of his thoughts seems 
this: that the false teachers have proposed dangerous 
maxims in regard of Christian freedom and order, 
which might, if they spread further, mislead the bond- 
men. We may thus understand the érepodidacKaAciy 
lefinitely of corrupt maxims concerning the topics 
yust discussed, although we may add that the Apostle 
“akes occasion here, as in other passages of these Epis- 
wes, to point out and oppose false doctrines in gen- 
eral, Their character is here described, and their con- 
demnation given with a fulness of language that might 
seem somewhat irrelevant, if we do not consider how 
dangerous such false teachers were, and how sad their 
corrupting influence on many.—And_ consent not. 
This more definite expression now marks the false 
teachers as men who were directly hostile to the gos- 
pel doctrine, which is enjoined by St. Paul as the 
fountain and touchstone of the. truth.—Consent not 
(uh mpocepxerar), naturally signifies that acceptance, 
in a spiritual view, which leads of itself to agreement 
(accedere opiniont, alicut accedere). The words. of 
the Lord are spoken of as wholesome, in contrast 
with the diseased character of the false doctrines 
(comp. vooay, ver. 4); and the truth of the gospel is 
here named as according to godliness (ar’ eva«B.), 
to show the indivisible unity between Christian truth 
and morality, in consequence of which any, who has 
mistaken the latter, has already in himself the sen- 
tence of his condemnation. [Not “qu ad pietatem 
ducit,” but “que pietati consentanea est ;” Ellicott. 
—W.] Since Christianity directly quickens and de- 
mands godliness, a lax morality cannot have union 
with it. The Apostle now proceeds, vers. 4 and 5, to 
show the sources and effects. of each grievous error. 
Ver. 4. He is proud... strifes of words. 
A.darkened understanding is the first characteristic 
which St. Paul ascribes to such an errorist (rerige- 
rat); he is beclouded, wholly blinded, from his proud 
conceit (comp. Eph. iv. 18); knowing nothing 
[aright]; the result of the former vice. He who is 
blinded in his view of the whole, cannot possibly look 
at particulars from a right point of sight. To judge 
truly the special truths of Christianity, must require, 
in some measure, a knowledge of its whole character. 
To this sad state of the mind there is added a yet more 
melancholy state of the heart.—But doting about 
questions and strifes of words, vooy ep) ¢nr., 
«.7.A. The proposition declares the objects in regard 
to which this disease is manifest. The false teacher 
is unhappily busied with (yrhoes and Aoyouaxtas. 
He is tormented with the pursuit of those beyond the 
good and needful limit; and while he perhaps be- 


* [On the relation of Paul to slavery, comp. also the re- 
marks of the Am. Ed, in Com. on Ep. to Philemon.—P. 8.] 








lieves that he may attain the right result, he opens 
for himself and others a source of deep wretchedness, 
What else can be the end of all these strifes? (see 
below.)—Whereof cometh, &c., é dv, sc. CyThvet. 
kal Aoyouaxtas.— Envy, strife, railings; not 
directly against God (Chrysostom), but rather against 
other men.—Eivil surmisings. ‘“ Suspicioncs male, 
per quas i, qui.non statim omnia assentiuntur, invids 
putantur ;” Bengel. 

Ver. 5. Perverse disputings; rapadiarpiBat, 
according to the common reading, to which, however, 
another (d:amaparpiBal) deserves the preference (see 
Tischendorf), The first denotes useless disputation, 
the other, growing hostilities and conflicts (comp 
WINER, Gramm., p. 92).—Men of corrupt minds 
destitute of the truth. The Apostle states here 
the deepest. ground: of this blindness, which he haa 
described in ver. 4, Here, too, the corrupt heart is, 
in his view, the abyss out of which proceeds the dark- 
ness which obscures the spiritual vision. “‘ This and 
the preceding participial' clause denote, therefore, 
that the:errorists were before unperverted, and in pos- 
session of the truth; but both these royal jewels have 
been forfeited, and, according to chap. iv. 1, through 
demoniacal influence ;” Huther. As a signal proof 
of the extent, of this perversion, the Apostle adds the 
following.—Supposing that gain is godliness. 
This trait completes the sketch of the false teachers, 
who thus appear as unprincipled hypocrites, abusing 
the spiritual gifts they had received to: their selfish 
ends (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 5), EvdoéBea is not here the 
objective religion, which is # kar’ edocBelay didac- 
kaAta (ver. 8), but godliness in a subjective sense, 
the religious: spirit, or piety. This was regarded by- 
the heretics as mopiopds, a source of secular gain. 
They put on the guise of godly, conscientious men, 
from pure selfishness. A show of Christian life was 
in their view a lucrative business (Titus i. 11, a 
trade; Luther); and they may be thus called an. 
order of Jesuits before Loyola, since they followed 
in this the rule, that “ the end sanctifies the means.” 
The contempt of the Apostle for such worthless men 
is seen in his choice of words; and Timothy hardly 
needed the express exhortation, ‘From such with 
draw thyself,” which is not in the original text (see: 
Critical notes). 

[There is a singular likeness between this sketch 
of the false teachers, and the Sophists so keenly por- 
trayed in Plato as the opponents of Socrates, Their 
philosophy was a mere dialectic hair-splitting,. with- 
out any moral truth—a Aoyouaxia, a word-fighting ; 
and the (nrfees of this Epistle answer exactly to 
the captious, questioning style of the Greek schools, 
As a last feature, they were xpnuariordi, and boast- 
ed that they sold their wisdom to the youth of 
Athens. See Gorgias, c.'7; Protag., c. 8. It was 
the same empty, immoral sophistomania, cropping 
out in this refined Jewish-Christian shape.—W. | 

Ver. 6. But godliness with contentment is 
great gain. It might be thought that the Apostle 
denied godliness. to be in any sense a mopicuds. To 
correct so wrong an inference from his words, he 
would show how far godliness gives true success ; 
and this leads him to a full view, reaching to the 
end of ver. 10, of the Christian contentment. *Eor1 
dt mopicuds. Godliness is the very reality, although 
in another and higher sense, which these errorists 
pervert.—With contentment. If it be closely jomed 
with contentment, then it isa nobler gain, In thig 
concise and weighty meaning the Apostle expresseg 
both these main ideas, that godliness makes us com 
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tent, and to he content is the highest good. “ Hie- 
ganter, non sine ironted correctione in contrariun 
senswm, eadem verba mox retorquet, ar si dixisset ; 
perperam illi et nequiter, qui venalem habent Christi 
doctrinam, quasi vere pretas csset. questus.  Ideo 
autem sic vocat, quod plenam et absolutam beatitu- 
dinem nobis ajfert. lta vero f-licitas in pietate sita 
est, hae vero sufficientia est velutt quoddam aucto- 
rium ;” Calvin. 

Ver. 7. For we brought nothing into this 
world. In this and the following verses the Apos- 
tle shows the many grounds of this Christian adrdp- 
reica. The first lies in the very nature of those 
worldly things for whose possession the unsatisfied 
man strives. They are not our lawful property, but 
a loan, received at our birth, to be soon surrendered 
at the first summons. As we brought nothing into 
this world (comp. Job i. 21), it is certain we can 
carry nothing out (comp. Ps. xlix. 17, 18; Luke xii. 
15-21). The absence of d59Aoy in A. F. G., ver. 17, 


seems to us a mere error of the MSS., since this | 


word can hardly be dispensed with. It is hence 
justly restored by Tischendorf, in his 7th edition, 
although he had before erased it, 

Ver. 8. And having food and raiment, let 
us, &c. A second reason for contentment, because 
men have fewer real wants than they commonly sup- 
pose.— Having food and raiment, diarpopds kad 
onendopata; both words &mrat Aeydu.: that which 
serves for the nourishment and clothing of the body; 
under the latter, shelter also should be understood. 
““Exovres, habentes, implicite affirmatur, nos habi- 
turos esse ;” Bengel.—Let us be therewith con- 
tent, dpacodnodueda. The future may here be con- 
sidered perhaps as an exhortation, (Let us then be 
content; Luther). It is simpler, however, to take it 
in the ordinary sense, as that which may be reason- 
ably expected. ‘The folly of discontent is thus at 
once recognized. 

Ver. 9. But they that will be rich, &. <A 
third reason of avrapreia, the sad result of the oppo- 
site state. (The Vulgate is logically right, but not 
strictly grammatical, nam qui volunt, &c.)—That 
will be ; Bovadmevor, not Séroyres. Bengel justly 
says: “Hae voluntas animi sud sorte contenti, 
wvimicd, non tpse opes, quas idcirco divites non Ju- 
bentur abjicere” (vers. 17-19).—F'all into temp- 
tation ; that is, into the temptation to increase their 
worldly goods in an unjust way.—-And a snare, ra) 
mayida. They are thereby fettered, and led captive 
by evil; with what results, appears directly after.— 
And many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. The 
last two words strengthen each other, and may per- 
haps be distinguished by applying the former to the 
destruction of the body, the latter to the perdition 
of the soul, It is arbitrary, in any case, to refer 
them wholly to moral corruption (De Wette), into 
which they are already so sunken as to be incapable 
of any further degree; or to eternal perdition 


(Huther), because that is only the complete mani- | 


festation of what is aleady begun on earth. The 
here and hereafter in this warning of St. Paul musi 
not be wilfully disjoined. But that he has not spo- 
ken too strongly here, is proved by the next verse. 

[The force of the compound form &éa., and the 
more abstract termination of the latter word, per- 
paps, give a hint that a climactic force is intended ; 
bAeSpos is destruction in a general sense, whether of 
body or soul; a&méAea intensifies it, by pointing 
vaainly to the latter; Ellicott. 42 loco.—W.] 








Ver. 10. For the love of money is the root 
of all evil. The omission of t'< ~xticle befora 
pi should be understood, [A root; Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson; see, however, Ellicott for the 
other view.—W.] St. Paul does not say that the 
root of all evil is the desire of money, in which case 
this would be here represented as the source of all 
other sins—a view opposed as well to sound sense as 
to daily experience—but he only enumerates to 
gether the xaxd springing out of the @ircpyupla, 
although it is as true that the same can be said of 
other sins; ambition, lust, indeed every evil pas- 
sion which masters mankind. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that there is no sin which so entirely 
rules, influences, and hardens men against every bet- 
ter feeling, as this. (This is contrary to De Wette 
in loco.) This love of money (@:Aapyupta) not 
merely signifies the lust for gaining money in all 
possible ways, but the desire of keeping it at every 
cost.—Which while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith; js. sc. giAapyuplas. 
As this last is an dpeéts, it must be granted that the 
conuection of thought seems not quite correct, since, 
in a strict sense, the money itself, not the love of it, 
is the object of such toilsome effort. The sense is, 
however, clear enough; and it is therefore needless 
to explain épéyeoSa: in the sense of deditum esse ; 
Matthies. Whoever thirsts after money, seeks at 
the same time to satisfy his passion with his whole 
power, and thus he wanders from true Christian faith 
(comp. chap. i. 6, 19), and has pierced himself 
through with many sorrows. The 63vyva, bere 
imaged as a sword piercing the soul (Luke ii, 35), 
and leaving a deep wound, are the pangs of con. 
science which the covetous feel when their eyes 
are opened to the shameful means they have used 
toward the end. They are, further, the forewarning 
of that &méAea whereof the Apostle has spoken in 
the previous verses. Personal recollections of this 
or that covetous man may have risen to his mind. 
Instead of mepiéreipay, transfixerunt, some critics 
have mepiéometpay—a reading on which the Vulgate 
translation rests (¢nserverunt), signifying that they 
have surrounded their life with pain, as with a hedge 
of thorns. It is clear, however, that the R:cepta, 
which critically is far better sustained, gives us like- 
wise a much stronger sense. 


DNOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The injunction of the Apostle in regard of 
slavery is important, because it defines, simply and 
exactly, the relation of Christianity to it. The gos- 
pel sustains indeed the principle of the new philan- 
thropy, servitium humani generis flagitiwn; and 
condemns all abuse of the slave by the master. But 
on the other hand, where bondage exists, it will in 
no way release the slave from his duty to his master. 
It prepares the way for a better condition, but it 
does not abolish this as by a magic stroke. Free- 
dom, equality, fraternity, in the revolutionary sense 
of the word, are positively an unchristian sentiment; 
and the boundary line is here sharply drawn between 
revolution and reformation. The freedom to which 
the Lord calls his disciples is not an egoistic, indi. 
vidual one, which severs all bonds, Dut the freedom 
to do good in our allotted sphere, and to serve others 
through love. 

[This sentence has in it a weigh+y side of Chris 


| tian truth, but it may be made that half-truth whick 
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is whole error. The gospel morality does not teach 
mere political equality ; it does not upturn the just 
distinctions of social rank; but, while it first purifies 
the heart, it seeks “also to abolish unsocial caste. It 
does not teach the slave to revolt; but it does pro- 
nounce slavery an institution debasing both to mind 
and body, and at war with the growth of Christian- 
ity. An Epictetus may be inwardly free in bonds; 
but his virtue does not justify servitude, The gwéet- 
‘sm here taught, which severs the Church of Christ 
from social philanthropy, like Simeon,the Stylite in 
the desert, has too often proved itself the worst ego- 
ism, that of a selfish or an emasculated piety.—W.] 

2, Here the Apostle commends a practical godli- 
ness, in his hostility to all strifes of words. ‘' Dicat 
autem aliquis, unde discernam queestiones. utiles ab 
tnutilibus?  Respondeo, norma est fundamentum, 
ut Paulus inguit (1 Cor. iii, 11).  Complectitur 
autem fundamentum scripta prophetica et apostolica, 
e illustre discrimen est legis et evangelit. Item 
Justitia fidet ei operum. Ltem veri cultus, a Deo 
tastituté et falsi cultus ab hominibus institutt, ete. 
Intra has metas coercende sunt cogitationes, et fre- 
nanda est curtositas, et prorsus fugiende sunt ille 
pestes, ostentatio arguttorum, sophistomania et amor 
eontentionis ;” Melanchthon, on ver, 3. 

3, The warning of the Apostle against avarice 
recalls the impressive words of the Lord, especially 
in the parable, Luke xii. 15-21. Compare also with 
this the excellent sermon of Ap. Monon, L’ami de 
argent, Paris, 1843; handled in part like the essay 
of Harris, “Mammon, or Covetousness the Sin 
of the Church.” It is clear, from Phil. iv. 11-18, 
how far Paul himself had advanced in the art of the 
Christian adrdpicera. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Christianity and slavery.—The love of freedom, 
and the service of love.—Woe to him through whom 
the offence cometh (Matt. xviii. 7)—The. Christian 
and the unchristian communism.—The old heresies 
in many respects types of the new.—Arrogance and 
ignorance go commonly hand in hand.—Vers, 3-5. 
Heresy: (1.) Its characteristics; (2.) its sources; 
(3.) its results.—Error, the caricature of truth.—The 
connection of godliness and contentment. Godli- 
ness (1.) makes content; (2.) brings great gain — 
Three motives to contentment: (1.) We really pos- 
sess nothing (ver. 7); (2.) we really need nothing 
(ver. 8); (8.) we become poorer in happiness the 
richer we become in worldly things (ver. 9, 10).— 
Avarice a root of all evil: (1.) As every cardinal 
sin; (2.) more than any other cardinal sins.—Ava- 
rice the most utter egoism, in its diametrical hostil- 
ity to the gospel of love.—The many examples from 
sacred and secular history which confirm the power 
of avarice.—The friend of Mammon his own enemy. 

Sranke;: Anton: Man is inclined to leap beyond 
his sphere ; but such aims are unwise (Rom. xii. 16 ; 
Sir. iii, 19).—Spiritual brotherhood overturns no 
civil organization (Matt. xvi. 24).—The false men 
of the world think religion harmful. Nay, it is 
great gain But the enemy knows how to blind 
them (Rom. xiii. 1, ef seg.)—Linen’s Opus: A false, 
seducing doctrine and a corrupt spirit always go to- 
gether, specially in perverted teachers. For as they 
are unenlightened, understanding and will are both 
evil (ver. 4).—Oramer: The devil bas no more 
direct way of doing injury to the Church, than to 
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become a lying spirit in the mouth of the propheta 
(1 Kings xxii. 22). He begins with insolense; then 
come strife of words, hate, slander, envy, and one 
misfortune on another, so that an incurable injury is 
brought upon the Church of God (Ps. exxxiii. 1).— 
SrazkE; Whoever is godly, hath God; whoso hath 
God, hath all good.—Unhappy miser, restless ith 
his heap, and never owning enough !—Nothing esx 
more humble man, and help him to renouuce the 
vanity of the world, than when he reflects aright on 
his entrance into, and his exit from the world (Job 
i, 21). We need food and covering for the body; 
God has promised both, if we do His will; yet He 
has not promised luxury. Let those who have that. 
be grateful, and all others contented (Gen. xxviii. 
20),—OsianpER: The avaricious man wants what he 
has, as well as what. he has not.—Avarice is an evil 
mother, and has many hateful daughters.—Avarice 
can as little coexist with faith, as can any other 
ruling vices.—Avarice is fearful, not only because 
the Divine condemnation rests on it (1 Cor. v. 11; 
Eph, v. 5; Col. iii. 5), but because no vice so mas 
ters the soul, and keeps it from conversion. 

Hevusner: Pastors should not neglect to look 
specially after servants.—Meditation on death is a 
safeguard against avarice.—The Christian limitation 
of our wants.—Discontent is a source of discourage- 
ment,—Avarice is already a lapse from Christianity, 
The avaricious is his own tormentor. 

Lisco (vers. 1, 2): How Christian liberty proves 
itself the true, by obedience (vers. 3, 10).—Godli- 
ness: (1.) In relation to false doctrines; (2.) to 
worldly goods.—The incompatibility of avarice with 
godliness—The wealth of the godly spirit—K. J. 
Kiem: The great prize of the Christian.—Gurok ; 
A contented spirit great gain: (1.) Shields us from 
the snares of the devil; (2.) teaches us to strive 
after heavenly wealth ; (3.) gladdens the brief time 
of life; (4.) prepares us to die.—Marezott: En- 
couragement and aid to contentment.—Dixrrzscn : 
How incalculable a good is contentment in regard 
of our worldly possessions, 

Von Geruacn (ver. 5): The gospel casts a won- 
drous light, to warm and illuminate man ; but if it 
fail through his own-sin, then that light thrown back 
from him flings its rays on the world, and dazzles 
him with deceitful images, till he loses at last the trace 
of truth, although he eagerly follows after its shad 
ows. Sin remains undestroyed in his heart, and fleshly 
desires take advantage of the confusion. Such were 
the heretics of old, and such the Gnostics of all time. 

[Pascat, Penseés, i, p. 6: The discontent of 
man.—Our desires flatter us with the image of a 
happy condition, because they add to what we have, 
the pleasures we have nut; but when we reach these, 
we are no happier, for we then have still new de. 
sires for a happiness beyond them. 

Dr. Sours, Sermons: Godliness is gain, “To 
exhort men to be religious, is only, in other words, 
to exhort them to pleasure—a pleasure high, ra- 
tional, and angelical, with no sting, no loathing, no 
remorses, or bitter farewells; neither liable to acci- 
dent, nor exposed to injury. And when age itself 
shall begin to remind us of mortality, yet then the 
pleasure of the mind shall be in its full youth, vigor, 
and freshness. A palsy may as well shake an oak, 
or a fever dry up a fountain, as shake or impeir the 
delight of conscience. For it lies within ; it centres 
in the heart; it grows into the very substance of the 
soul, so that a man never outlives it; end for thia 
cause, because he cannoi out ve bimself.”—W. ] 





72 THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 
B.—Address to Timothy.—A word for the rich.—Conclusion of the Epistle 
Cu. VI. 11-21. 
11 Bat thou, O man of God,’ flee these things; and follow after righteousness 
12 godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good fight of faith, lay 


hold on [the] eternal life, whereunto thou art also” called [unto which thou wast 
called], and hast professed a [the] good profession before many witnesses. I 
give thee charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth® all things, and before 
Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a [the] good confession ; [,] 
That thou keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, until the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]: [,] Which in his times he shall 
shew, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords; [,] Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto; [,] whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be honor 
and power everlasting. Amen.‘ Charge them that are rich in this world,* that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches [uncertainty of riches], 
but in the living*® God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; [,] That they 
do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to commu- 
nicate, Laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against the time to 
come, that they may lay hold on eternal [the true]’ life. O Timothy, keep that 
which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called [falsely named knowledge]: Which some pro- 
fessing have erred concerning the faith. Grace be with thee. Amen.° 
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1 Ver. 11._{Lachmann omits the article before @eod ; so also the Sinaiticus. In the same verse, mpaimaGiar is to be 
preferred to the common reading, mpadtnra.—. H. 

2 Ver. 12.—xai after eis Hv is omitted by the modern authorities ; see Tischendorf. [Not in the Sinaiticus.—E. H.] 

% Ver. 13.—[Tischendorf and Lachmann, after A. D. G., read ¢woyovodvTos. Sinuiticus has, hke the Recepta, 
Cworovovvtos. Etymologically, of course, the words differ, but there is not much difference in the sense in this place. 
—E. H.) 

4 Ver. 16.—[{I suggest the following translation of vers. 15, 16: Which in his own times the blessed and sole sov-= 
ereign, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone has immortality, (who) is dwelling in light inaccessible, whom no 
man (or, none amongst men) hath seen, or can see, shall shew. To whom be honor and power everlasting. Amen. 
—E. H.) 

5 Ver. 17.—Instead of the usual év 7 viv aid, the Sinaiticus has capo. 

6 Ver. 17.—This adjective is wanting in A. G., and others, and is omitted by Tischendorf. In D., and in the 
Pee the article is wanting. [The Sinaiticus has émi 6e@ ; Lachmann, éwi t@ @eqg. ‘Tischendorf retains éy. 
—H. H. 

7 Ver. 19.—Instead of aiwviov, we should read, with A. D.1 E. F. G., the Sinaiticus, and others, évrws. 
‘bach, in this place. 

8 Ver. 21.—Probably spurious. 


So Griese 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. not here to be taken sensu forensi, but sensu morals, 


as uprightness, or integrity. Godliness, or, more 
specially, the direction of the inward life toward 


Ver. 11. But thou, O man of God, &. The 
Apostle turns suddenly again to Timothy, as if he 
‘had entered almost too far into general topics, and 
wished henceforth to keep his young disciple wholly 
in view to the close of the Epistle. There is an 
emphasis in the tone with which he addresses him, 
as not only his spiritual son, but the man of God, 
the servant of the Lord. Oman of God, is equiva- 
lent tothe Hebrew D°7>x wrx. This name places 
Timothy, as a Christian prophet, by the side of the 
chosen messengers of the Divine will in the Old 
Testament (comp. 2 Peter i. 21).—Flee these 
things, ratra; that is, the piAapyupla, already spo- 
ken of, and again in ver. 17, where St. Paul men- 
tions the trie use of earthly riches.—Follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 22). According to 
Rom. xii. 21, evil must be overcome by good; and 
vhis St Paul sets against the opposite vices a series 
ef Christian virtues and affections, Righteousness is 


God (comp. Titus ii. 12). Faith, love, the two pri- 
mal virtues of Christianity, are to be here under 
stood in the usual Pauline sense. Patience, finally, 
concerns all which could disturb the soul; and 
meckness (mpaimdderay, after the more probable read- 
ing; see Tischendorf), reters to all which might 
embitter the heart. So long as Timothy grew into 
this moral character, he ran no danger of infection 
from the shameless avarice of the heretical teachers, 
[These virtues seem grouped in pairs; ducaocdtyn and 
edo éBea, touching general obedience to God’s law; 
mtorts and aydan, the inner springs of Christian 
character ; dou. and mpaiir., our spirit toward the 
enemies of the truth; see Huther, in loco.—W.] 
Ver. 12. Fight the good fight of faith 
(comp. 1 Cor. iv. 24; Phil. iii, 12; 1 Tim. i. 18; 
2 Tim. iv. 7). A repetition of the favorite image by 
which St. Paul is wont to describe the Christian life, 
and especially that of the minister of the Loré 
Here, too, Timothy is not addressed merely as 
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man or as an Evangelist, but in both relations, This 
fight is called good, not only in regard of its moral 
excellence, but as a lofty and noble one.—Fight 
of faith ; not strictly because it is on behalf of the 
faith (Mack and Heydenreich), but rather because it 
is born of the faith, is proper to the faith, and has 
its power only from the faith. The same figurative 
style is continued in what follows.—Lay hold on 
eternal life; as the Spaetov, for which the athlete 
strives, and which he grasps at the end of his course, 
—Whereunto thou art called. This, according 
to Heydenreich, should also be considered a figura- 
tive expression, alluding to the herald who solemnly 
summons the athletes to the contest. But this is 
less probable, since such a summons, though re- 
quired, indeed, for the strife, was not so for the 
prize. We therefore understand éxafS. here in the 
ordinary sense of that outward and inward calling 
which gave success to the confessor of the gospel. 
This remembrance would awaken Timothy to his 
duty to press toward the mark; it would strengthen 
him in the assurance that, if he strove, his calling 
was the pledge of eternal life—And hast pro- 
fessed the good profession. A fresh motive for 
Timothy in the fight of faith. Thou hast professed, 
should rather (De Wette, and others) be considered 
a new, independent proposition, than, as many do, 
to make dpoAdynoas dependent on the preeeding 
cis fv, Which gives a hard construction and a scarcely 
intelligible sense. The good profession which Timo- 
thy had made is not clearly defined by Paul. 
think it the confession made at baptism; others, that 
given at his induction into the ministry; others, a 
Christian testimony, given by him during some pub- 
lic persecution or some severe conflict. But the 
youth of Timothy makes the last view improbable; 
and as his testimony (ver. 13) is compared in some 
degree with that of the Lord, who had borne witness 
before Pilate in words as well as deeds, we may best 
refer this to one of the two occasions already named. 
The many witnesses, who surely were present at his 
ordination rather than his baptism, lead us to con- 
clude that the Apostle alludes to the same event, 
named in chap. iv. 14 and 2 Tim.i. 6. [This view 
of the text is maintained by Neanprer, “ Planting 
and Training of the Church,” vol. ii.; also by Elli- 
cott, and others, in loco. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the authentic traditions of the Church 
point back to the custom of such a “‘ confession of 
faith” at baptism. ‘‘ Mos ibi servatur antiquus, eos 
qui gratiam baptismi suscepturt sunt publice, id est, 
fidelium populo audiente symbolum reddere ;” Ror- 
rinus, De Symb, 3. We do not suppose that the 
later baptismal office existed in the apostolic day ; 
but it is not at all improbable that the germ of such 
a usage began at that time.—W.] 

Ver. 13. I give thee charge... confession. 
The allusion to Timothy’s confession leads the Apos- 
tle now to speak of the Saviour Himself, whose re- 
membrance must awaken a new motive for fidelity 
and zeal.—TI charge thee (comp. chap. i. 3); a form 
of solemn adjuration well fitted to the grandeur of 
the subject.—In the sight of God, who quick- 
eneth all things. ‘‘ An encouraging remembrance 
of the resurrection, and thus indirectly a motive 
against the fear of death in the cause of Jesus, to 
which the following clause also alludes ;” De Wette. 
—And before Jesus Christ, who before Pon- 
tius Pilate. *Em) does not signify wnder Pontius 
Pilate (De Wette; so Bengel, periocha temporis 
notissint), but, as Matt. xxviii, 14, and elsewhere, 
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coram. The recollection that the Lord had lived 
and suffered in the days of Pontius Piate, was quite 
superfluous; but the statement that His confession 
was made coram p:ocuratore, clearly shows to what 
witness the Apostle refers. It can only be that nar- 
rated in John xviii. 36 and Matt. xxvii. 11; and this 
was indeed worthy to be held up to Timothy, as the 
pattern of a true confessor of the truth in face of ° 
death. Maprupeiy means here the same as éjoAoyely 
in the verse before; and we may thus, when wa 
recall this passage, jusily regard Christ as the first 
Martyr of the New Covenant, 

[There is somewhat striking in the identity of 
these words of Paul with the clause of the Apostle’s 
Oreed, “suffered under Pontius Pilate.” It does 
not seem to us a mere verbal fancy, if we regard it, 
when coupled with the kad éuodoyia made by 
Timothy, as giving a hint in regard to the formation 
of that first and simplest symbolum of the faith, 
We reject, of course, the old, mechanical tradition, 
that this creed was made by the Apostles, or existed 
in its present written form before a later age. But 
the various fragments of such a received “ form of 
words,” as we find them in Justin Mart., Apol., i. 
13, Dial., 85; Innnaus, Heres., 1, 2, and Tertut- 
LIAN; all agreeing in the ideas and general struc. 
ture, while differing in detail, point clearly to some 
original ‘“‘ confession of faith,” probably oral; and 
although without sure date or authorship, yet run-« 
ning back so far toward apostolic time as to have 
been naturally ascribed to it. Thus this phrase, 
“under Pontius Pilate,” as cited by St. Paul, may 
have become incorporated with the earliest germinal 
creed. We have here what seems the structural law 
of growth in the church; first the age of organic, 
yet undeveloped life, then of scientific formation in 
doctrine and worship.—W. 

Ver. 14. That thou keep, &. St. Paul now 
sets forth the matter, which he has introduced to 
Timothy with so solemn a charge. Tnpiical oe Thy 
évroAny. It is not likely, after so lofty an adjura- 
tion, that he meant merely his exhortation to flee 
from avarice (ver. 11), and like sins. We lock 
rather at his encouragement to the good fight of the 
Christian life, and the bold confession of the Lord 
(ver. 12, et seg.). We may say that in this, as the 
chief commandment, all is embraced which could be 
asked of Timothy. The view of many, that we must 
regard this word, commandment, as the rapayye- 
Ata of the Christian moral law in general (chap. i. 5), 
seems too far-fetched, and quite needless—With- 
out spot, unrebukable; not to be referred to 
ce, but to évro\fv. ‘Paul exhorts Timothy so to 
keep the law, that it may not be stained and open 
to reproach, as with the false teachers ;” Huther.— 
Until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The final wapovota of the Lord, at the judgment of 
the world, which in the apostolic age was expected 
as nigh at hand. Bengel justly says: “‘ Fideles in 
praxi sud proponebant sibi diem Christi ut appro- 
pinguentem ; nos solemus nobis horam moriis pro- 
ponere.” We must, however, add that the Christian 
life of many hag gained nothing by the change. 

[It is to take nothing from the. essential author. 
ity of the apostolic writings, if we grant their belief 
in a speedy advent of Christ. Indeed, our Lord de. 
clared that they had no revelation of the times (Acts 
i. 7). The prophecy was, in its nature, a dim one, 
only to be interpreted by history ; and it was natural 
that to them the lofty truth should be a present real 
ity. tis thus by degrees the crude millennial theo 
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ries of a Papias have faded away, because through 
eighteen centuries the Church has seen ilways a new, 
further horizon rise before it, and can more soberly 
read the historic plan of Christianity. Yet the king- 
Jom of God should be to our mature faith a nobler 
reality than if we believed it literally at hand. See, 
in Nranper’s “ Planting and ‘fraining,” some ad- 
mirable remarks on the spiritual character of St. 
Jokn’s dovtrine of the mapoucla.—W. | 

Ver. 15. Which in his times, &c., fv kaipots 
idtous Setter, x.7-A.; & peculiar expression, unlike the 
usual style of St. Paul, yet clear in its meaning. 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, will show, 
set forth, bring to pass, the glorious revelation of His 
Son (Seuxvtvar), Christ is unseen for a while; the 
time of His manifestation in full glory (émipdyea) 
rests in the counsels of God, who has appointed the 
exact moment.—In his times (comp. Titus i, 3; Gal. 
iv. 4).—The blessed and only Potentate. This 
mention of God, as Qne through whom the Epiphany 
of Christ is to be made known, calls forth from the 
Apostle a psalm of thanksgiving, in which he ex- 
presses those attributes of the Almighty which con- 
firm this Christian hope, and which are contrasted 
with the desires of man after the transient goods of 
this world. Blessed, signifies one who has in Him- 
self alone the sources of the highest joy; the only 
Potentate, the one only who has and exercises 
power. Perhaps pdvos is indirectly contrasted with 
the Gnostic notion of the many A’ons—a notion 
which existed in its germ already in the Pauline age. 
--The King of kings and Lord of lords; not 
only in a spiritual, but a cosmical sense. 

{We cannot but think that this passage, taken in 
connection with the whole sketch of these errorists, 
refers emphatically to a Jewish doctrine of A®ons. 
It may be clearly traced to the mystics of the 
Essene type. They held a hierarchy of Powers, 
emanations from the First Principle, and presiding 
over certain cosmical spheres. It was the germ of 
the Sephiroths of the Kabbala, and the ons of the 
Gnosis. See Ewan, Gresch. d. Volkes Israel, B. 4, 
p. 208. This was the esoteric science, kept for the 
illuminati, while the people held only the Jewish 
angelology in its exoteriec, fanciful form. Such float- 
ing seeds of error may easily have fallen into the 
Jewish-Christian soil of the Church. See, for a clear 
view of this earlier Jewish Gnosticism, Reuss, Theol. 
Chret., vol. 1, p. 371, et seg.—W.]| 

Ver. 16. Who only hath immortality. The 
Apostle continues to praise the exeellencies of God ; 
and here he specially sets forth that completeness, 
whereby in His eternal Being He is lifted above all 
changing things, “Ae st diwisset Paulus, solum 
Deum non a seipso tantum csse immortalem et suapte 
natura, sed tinmorialitatem im potestate habere, ut 
in creaturas non competat, nisi quatenus suam illis 
virtutem inspirans eas vegetat ;” Calvin —Dwell- 
ing in the light which no man can approach 
unto. Possessor of the light, as He is possessor 
of the life. Like descriptions are found in Ps, 
civ. 2. God is clothed with light, as a garment, 
1 John i. 5, God is light, &.—Whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see. A dvscription of the 
invisible nature of God, which includes also the idea 
that He is incomprehensible (comp. John i. 18; 
1 Jolin iv. 12; Col. i. 15; Heb. xi. 27; Rom, xi. 
88-36).—To whom be honor and power ever- 
lasting 5; 7. e, to whom they properly belong, 
Some suppose that we have here, as chap. iii. 16, 
he fragment of an gmsient church-hymn, 








Ver. 17. Charge them that are rich in this 
world. The Apostle might have fitly closed the 
Epistle with this doxology. But he once more turns 
pack to the topic, which had been interrupted by his 
digression (vers. 11-16), He had named the dan. 
gers of those who would be rich; he now addresses 
those who are rich in worldly goods. But he at 
once shows the merely relative worth of their wealth, 
in calling it of ‘‘this world.” He does not, how 
ever, speak of the rich as having their part exclu 
sively in this world (Luke xvi. 25); rather, be er 
courages them to Christian godliness, because their 
wealth, though in itself temporal, may, by a wise 
and reasonable use, be raised to somewhat higher. 
Timothy must, therefore, warn them of their peril, 
and charge them not to be high-minded—a pecu- 
liar vice of rich men (Jer. ix. 24; Ps. lxii, 9), 
Pride may be found without wealth; but it is hard 
to have wealth without pride—Nor trust in un. 
certain riches. The Apostle, in speaking not omy 
of uncertain riches, but 2 substant. of the uncer. 
tainty of all riches, beautifully conveys the thought 
that he who trusts in them rests on that which is 
itself &dyAdryns, and so is in worst peril.—But in 
the living God, who giveth us richly, &c. As 
(@yrt is critically untenable, many of the comments 
here are useless; yet those of Melanehthon and Cal- 
vin deserve notice. Instead of trusting in wealth, 
the rich should trust in the Giver, who wills that 
we should enjoy His rich gifts. Eis améAavouy, not 


-Strietly contrasted with asceticism, but with exces- 


sive desire for earthly things. 
rest our hearts on.;” Wiesinger. 
Ver. 18. That they do good... communi- 
cate. The Apostle does not merely warn the rich 
against error, but sets before them the right way 
which will gain the enjoyment God allows. Toe 
do good, is a general conception, like d-yaSomorety 
(Acts xiv. 17); promoting the happiness of others. 
—Rich in good works; meaning not Christian 
beneficence merely, but good action in general, The 
two next words are specific: ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate (comp. Luke iii, 11; 
Eph. iv. 28). If there be any distinction here, the 
former may mean the generous hand, the latter the 
sympathetic heart; both conceptions, however, are 
connected, and neither of worth without the other. 
Ver. 19. Laying up in store, &e., arodn- 
caupl(ovras éavrots. St. Paul makes clear, that 
through such works of love we promote our own 
eternal interests. Our action toward others is a 
treasure for ourselves (comp. Matt. vi. 21). It is ob- 
vious that spiritual treasures are meant, as a good 
foundation against the time to come, Seuéavor 
KoAdy eis 7d méAdAoyv. This view of a treasure ag 
SeucAcoy is not strange in such a concise style as the 
Apostle here. uses, evidently hastening to the close, 
and critical conjectures are thus superfluous, The 
conception is at bottom the same with that of our 
Lord (Luke xvi, 9).—That they may lay hold 
on the true life. “Ovrws instead of alwviou (see 
textual note above). “Iva reAmKOs, not éxBarurds, 
is here to be understood. The attainment of a true 
life is thus the highest end, which the rich must 
seek by the wise and worthy use of his wealth, 
Thus he reaches the BpaBetoy, which St. Paul set 
before Timothy. Bengel very finely says: “ Merea: 
tor, naufragis saluus, thesauros domum premissos 
invent.” [This strong expression of St. Paul seems 
at first glance hardly Pauline. It must not be 
abused into any notion of a deposit of meritorious 
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works, as it has been by some Roman expositors. 
in the deepest sense, eternal life is a gift, and its 
only Seuércoy the grace of God. To-be charitable 
for the sake of gaining heaven by it, is absurd- 
ity, for the selfish motive vitiates the act. It is 
the same fallacy which in former days so often led 
the rich noble, after a life of bloodshed, to wipe 
out his sins by building a church. But St. Paul 
alike denies that empty faith which has no fruit in 
real charity. The love that is “rich in good works,” 
grows within as it gives away; and that wealth of 
the heart a Christian man shall “carry with him 
when he dieth,” for it is of the very being of the 
soul.—-W. ] 

Ver. 20. O Timothy, keep that, &. Once 

‘more the Apostle sums the whole Epistle in one 
heartfalt, closing injunction. O Timothy, he says 
out of the fulness of his fatherly heart, keep that 
committed to thy trust, thy mapaxaraSheny 
pvAatoy (comp. 2 Tim, i, 12). As there is no exact 
statement here, there is room for many conjectures, 
and there have been enough, older and newer. It 
seems obvious, from the occurrence of mapakaraShry 
at the close, that something general and of high 
value is meant; it may be the sound doctrine, it 
may be the ministerial office, or both together. The 
former view seems preferable, since ¢vAaccew is 
better referred to the treasure of the word, than of 
the S:axovia; and yet more there seems to be, in what 
directly follows, an antithesis between sound doc- 
trine and error. TapaSjkn as well as wapakaraShin 
in the Greek signifies the deposit of anything with 
a person, who holds himself bound to return it un- 
iujured ; and hence the word is applied to the thing, 
the depositum itself—Avoiding, &c.; denoting the 
way in which Timothy should keep this trust.—Pro- 
fane and vain babblings (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 16). 
Nothing is here meant beyond the paraodroyia and 
Aoyouaxia, whose worthlessness St. Paul has already 
shown; the error of the heretical teachers, here 
anew branded as at bottom empty negation. He 
adds a yet further featu-> oppositions of science 
falsely so called; i, ¢., unworthy of so good a 
name. The errors are called dyriSéce1s, not only 
because they were utterly opposed in themselves to 
pure gospel doctrine, but brought forward in a direct 
polemic way against it. For other explanations, see 
De Wette. Conybeare and Howson well say in 
loco: “The most natural interpretation (considering 
the junction with kevopwrias and the Acyouaxlas 
ascribed to the heretics above, ver. 4) is to suppose 
that St. Paul here speaks not of the doctrines, but 
of the dialectical and rhetorical arts of the false 
teachers.” These antitheses were the fruit of the 
falsely so-called science. It is acknowledged that 
the errorists already in that time boasted of a higher 
knowledge in the mysteries (Col. ii. 8). But St. 
Paul, at the close, explains how this yyao1s was the 
direct enemy of the wiovis, the principle of faith in 
the truth. 

[This expression at the close deserves far more 
study than most expositors give it. It clearly shows 
that these false theories not only existed in a spo- 
radic way, but had already assumed the defined form, 
and ever. the name of a Gnosis, No explanation of 
the éyr.sécers is satisfactory, from our almost entire 

‘ignorance of the methods of that early school. Per- 
haps some earlier Marcion had brought forward his 
views in the shape of an antilogy to the received 
teaching. But, in any case, St. Paul recognized the 
listinct chasm between a Christian truth and a false 











science. The one was a theosuphy, she other a liv 
ing spiritual fact. The one turned Uhristianity inta 
a Rabbinical school, with its doctrine of divine ema 
nations and the dualism of an evil material princi. 
ple; the other taught the plain revelation of God in 
the incarnate Son. The one held the union of the 
soul with the divine by a rigid asceticism, or a spirit. 
ual ecstasy ; the other knit Christian growth with the. 
ties of household and social life. The one gave an 
esoteric knowledge for the few initiated; the other 
a religion of duty for all men. We cannot read this 
Epistle, and that to the Colossians, without clearly 
seeing the seed-vessels of all, which ripened in Mar- 
cion and Valentinus.—W. | 

Ver. 21. Which some professing, &c. The 
worst peril of a Christian man is surely in losing the 
straight road of the gospel and straying into the 
byway. It had been so with many so-called wise, 
whose hapless end should be a warning to Timothy. 
Which some professing, fv tives émaryyedAduevor 3 
quam nonnulli profitentes, quite as in chap. ii. 1G, 
They professedly sought ‘salvation in their knowl.,, 
edge, and in this very way have erred concerning 
the faith, joréxnooy (comp. 2 Tim. ii. 18). Ben- 
gel: “ Veram sugacititem, que fidei est, amiserunt, 
non capientes quid sit credendum et quid sit credere” 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 7, 8)—Grace be with thee. 
Amen. Mera cov; according to A. F. G., suey 
should be read, in which case the church would be 
included, so far as it had any knowledge of the 
Epistle. As, however, it is addressed specially to 
Timothy, no more salutations are added. In the 
Second Epistle it is otherwise, since it was, in a 
measure, the farewell of the Apostle to the church, 
and to life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The illustration, drawn from the ancient ath- 
letic contests, sketches most strikingly the character, 
the calling, the daugers, and high hopes of the Chris- 
tian life. It is not strange that it has been a favorite 
figure of believers in all times, as well as of Paul. 
But it sets before us likewise the object of the min- 
ister of the gospel, who is called to be a witness of 
the Lord. His life is a combat, but a combat which 
assures him, if he be faithful to the end, of the 
heavenly crown. 

2. The remembrance of the solemn profession 
made by the Christian on entering the church, must 
indeed inspire in him a true and steadfast zeal. We 
also, as well as Timothy, have, in our union with 
Christ and His Body, confessed before many wit- 
nesses—ininistry, teachers, friends, the whole visible 
and invisible Church—nay, before the Lord and His 
angels. This confession is, then, more than an out- 
ward show; it is to be confirmed by our life. Next 
to the thought of the Lord’s coming (Matt. x. 32, 
83), this of our good confession has the strongest 
influence on our fidelity. (Compare the view of the 
nature and importance of confirmation, by Nirzscn, 
“Pract. Theol.,” vol. ii., p. 436). 

8. Shallow and unsatisfying as the rationalistic 
view is of our Lord's suffering and death, as only the 
confirmation of His teaching and the bestowal of a 
high example, yet it would be as one-sided if we for. 
get that He was the first, noblest w'tness of the 
truth. It is to be noted, that martyrs wd witnesses 
(udprupes) are the same word. 

4, The doctrine of the invisible being of Ged, 
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cightly understood, is a needful safeguard against all 
anthropomorphism and anthropopathism (comp. Ex. 
xxxili, 18, 23). Whatever in this truth of the un- 
seen Jehovah was hard for Israel, is done away for 
us Christians, who have seen the Father in the Son 
(oomp. John i. 18; xiv. 9). 

5. The name here ascribed to God—King of 
kings and Lord of lords—is the same given (Rev. 
xvii. 14; xix. 16) to the glorified Saviour; a clear 
proof ox the divinity of the Son. 

6. Christianity does not forbid the use of riches, 
and azsigns no other limits to the lawful enjoyments 
of life than what reason and conscience approve. 
But it warns the rich of his special perils, and strives 
to make earthly wealth the means of growth in the 
heavenly. The story of the rich young man (Matt. 
xix. 16-21) is a weighty illustration of St. Paul’s 
precept. 

7. The relation of miatis to yydors has been 
always an essential question. The credo quia ab- 
surdum and the quero intelligere, ut credam, are 
alike one-sided. The true position is given in the 
credo, ut intelligam. Man must rise through faith to 
knowledge, and again pass through knowledge to a 
growing faith. The true connection is nobly pointed 
out by St. John (1 John v. 13): “‘ These things have 
I written unto you that believe in the name of the 
Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eternal 
life, and that ye may believe in the name of the Son 
of God.” Irrational as it is to scorn knowledge in 
the name of faith, it is as fruitless to recognize noth- 
ing as the object of afozis, which has not been first 
reached by yv@o.s. The credo, quamquam absur- 
dum, finally, is truer than the non credo, quia ab- 
surdum. The yvéots may develop the truths of 
faith, but can in no way take the place of faith. 

[Sr. Aveusrin: Reason should not submit, unless 
it decides for itself that there are occasions when it 
ought to submit. Its very submission is then rea- 
sonable. 

Pasca, Penseés: Nothing is so rational, as the 
disavowal of reason in what 1s of faith. And noth- 
ing is so contrary to reason, as the disavowal of rea- 
son in what is not of faith. Both extremes are 
alike dangerous: the exclusion of reason, and the 
admission of reason alone.—W. | 

9. ‘ Nullusne ergo in Eeclesia Christi profectus 
habebitur religionis? Habeatur plane et maximus, 
sed ita tamen ut vere profectus sit ille filei, non 
permutatio. Siquidem ad profectionem pertinet, ut 
wm semet ipsa una queeque res amplificetur, ad per- 
mutationem vero, ut aliquid ex alio in aliud trans- 
vertatur.  Crescat igitur oportet, et multum vehe- 
menterque proficiat tam singulorum quam omnium, 
tam unius hominis quam totius Eeclesice cetatum ac 
seculorum gradibus intelligentia, scientia, sapientia, 
sed in. suo dumtaxat genere, in eodem seilicet dog- 
mati, eodem sensu eademque sententia, Imitetur ani- 
marum religio rationem ecorporum, que licet anno- 
rum processu numeros suos evolvant et expl cant, 
eadem tamen que erant, permanent ;” VINCENT. 
Lirin., Commoiitorium, chap, xxviii. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The minister of the gospel a man of God: (1.) 
His inferiority to, (2.) his equality with, (8.) his 





rank above the prophets of the Old Covenant.—No 
enough to escape. error; we must also excel in god 
liness.—Ver. 12 (specially fitted for confirmation) 
The combat of the Christian life; (1.) The life of the 
Christian a fight; (2.) a good fight; (3.) a fight of 
faith ; (4.) a fight whose prize is life eternal; (5.) 
a fight inspired by the remembrance of our good 
confession,—Jesus before Pilate, the archetype of 
a confessor of the truth.—How the thought of the 
Lord’s advent should fill us with steadfastness.— 
Although the time of Christ’s coming be wisely hid 
from us, yet it is exactly fixed in the counsels of 
God.—God, who only hath immortality: (1.) The 
sublimity ; (2.) the comfort of this truth.—Dangers, 
duties, blessings of wealth.—The illusion of worldly, 
and the sure hope of heavenly riches.—How may 
wealth be a hindrance, how a help to eternal life ?— 
The wealth of God: (1.) He gives all things; (2.) 
He gives richly; (3.) He gives for us to enjoy.— 
The unity of faith and knowledge in Christianity.— 
The true and false illumination.—Christian faith also 
true wisdom (comp. Luke x. 21). 

Starke: Anton: There is much to endure in 
the office of the Christian teacher, but eternity lies 
beyond, If we look thither, we shall not weary of 
the combat (1 Peter v. 4; 2 Cor. iv. 14, 16).— 
Hepinger: Knowing and professing [Hrkennen u, 
bekennen| should not be separated (Rom. x. 9.).— 
Anton: There is no higher comfort than in looking 
to Christ. Nothing can befall us in the work of the 
ministry which has not a response from Christ (Heb. 
xii. 2).—It is a well-tried Christian habit, to strength- 
en ourselves through the sufferings of Christ.—As 
God is King of kings and Lord of lords, we mus* 
never obey the kings and lords of this world whe. 
they claim what is against God’s law (Acts v. 29).— 
CraMER: God hath still as much to give as He hath 
given. The earth is His, and all that therein is (Ps. 
xxiv. 1).—StarKe: God gives many wealth, that He 
may try partly their gratitude to Him, partly their 
kindness to the needy (Ex, xvi. 4).—He who helps 
the poor, gives God his money on interest, and gains 
more than he lays out (Prov. xix. 17).—The gospel 
is a wealth entrusted us by God; therefore must we 
care, like all who hold trust funds, not to lose this 
treasure (Rev. iii, 10, 11).—Osianprr: The highest 
science is, to know, to simply believe, and freely 
obey God’s word (Luke viii. 15). 

Hevusner: The remembrance of past battles 
strengthens for the new.—We should never fall be- 
hind ourselves.—The sottishness of the proud is 
trust in wealth.—Good works are a heavenly capital, 
yielding an overflowing profit.—The notes of the 
true knowledge (see James iii. 17). 

Von Gertacn;: ‘‘ Whoso builds on the change- 
able, must needs be lost; whoso builds on the im- 
mortal, changeless God, lives in His life, His wealth, 
and shall share His eternity.” 

Lisco: The Christian life (1.) strives after per- 
fection (ver. 11); (2.) fights against sin (ver. 12); 
(4.) endures till the life of glory (vers, 13, 14),— 
Counsel; (1.) for the worldly rich; (2.) the mentally 
rich, who overvalue knowledge.—Nirzscu (vers. 12, 
15): How right and needful that we make a gond 
confession to the best of Confessors (Sermon_V., p. 
138).—Brcx: The high calling of the man of God: 
(1.) To what ; (2.) for what.—Fiscuzr: The charac 
teristics of the Christian life. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


os 
$1. TIME, PLACE, AND PURPOSE OF COMPOSITION, 


TuE second letter to Timothy was written by Paul from Rome, after he was imprisoned 
the second time, and saw his martyrdom at hand. It plainly shows that the condition of 
‘he Apostle is wholly changed since the sending of the first letter; and this, together with his 
clear view of his approaching end, gives to this writing a wholly unique character; so that it 
has been not without reason called the testament of the dying Paul to his spiritual son, and 
to the whole community. The hope with which the Apostle had sent his first letter, viz., 
that he should soon return to Ephesus (1 Tim. iii. 14), was not to be fulfilled; he was now 
in bonds (see 2 Tim. i. 8, 16). That it is impossible here to think of his first imprisonment, 
appears directly from this, that Mark is not present (chap. iv. 11), who was with him, 
however, during the first imprisonment (Col. iv. 10), as well as Timothy himself (Phil. i. 1). 
At present, then, the Apostle no longer has the expectation, as before, of being released. 
On the contrary, though for the moment he is freed from the rage of the lions (2 Tim. iv. 17), 
yet he is strongly convinced that the time of his departure is at hand (chap. iv. 6). The 
year of Paul’s death, as is acknowledged, is variously given by the biblical chronologies of 
all times. The opinion of Wiessler (Ohronol. des apostolischen Zeitalters), that he died in the 
year 64, agrees with his denial of the second imprisonment, and, hence, he places the death 
of the Apostle somewhat too early. Eichhorn, with greater truth, considers his death to 
have been between 65 and 68. After a mature reckoning of all the reasons, the last-named 
year is, however, in our view, hardly probable; and we may accordingly name the year 67 as 
the ultimus terminus ad quem. At the beginning of this, or toward the close of the previous 
year, this letter to Timothy must, then, have been sent from Rome. A closer reckoning is 
superfluous for our purpose, since the difference of a few months has no decisive influence 
either on the explanation of the language or the view of the facts. The view of Baronius 
already expressed, and accepted in passing by Bengel, that June 29 of the year 67 was the 
true day of the Apostle’s death, has no other origin than a tradition, worthy of little con- 
fiden:e. - 

At this time Timothy was at his post at Ephesus, where the First Epistle likewise had 
reached him, whilst the condition of the community still caused the Apostle just anxiety, 
His letter, which fully bears the character of a private communication, is designed to 
encourage Timothy, to acquaint him with the condition of the Apostle, and urge him, as 
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soon as possible, to come and bring Mark with him (chap. iv. 9, 11, 21). The tone of the 
whole letter is, if possible, still more natural and affectionate than the first to Timothy ; and 
while in that the holy indignation of the Apostle against the errorists of the church is more 
apparent, there speaks in this rather the tender grief of a departing father. The mention of 
a great number of individual persons and names, which appear here, is an internal evidence 
nf genuineness; and, among the pastoral counsels, there occur many expressions of surpassing 
worth for the doctrine as well as for the apologetics of Christianity (chap. ii. 8-13 ; sate ili 
*5-17- chap. iv. 7, 8, ax d others). 


§2. ITS CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 


After the usual introduction, together with the apostolic greeting, Paul thankfully calls 
God to witness, how unceasingly he thinks of Timothy, and heartily desires to see him, whe 
had received so early the unstained faith of his grandmother and mother (chap. i. 3, 6). 
The admonition, added to this, touches first on the holy gifts (chap. i. 6-18) which he had 
received though the laying on of hands, Timothy must stir up these gifts in himself (vers. 
6,7), and rightly employ them (ver. 8) through patient suffering (vers. 9-12), and through 
true adherence to the doctrine, which he had heard from Paul (vers. 13, 14). After a short 
sketch of the personal experiences of the Apostle (vers. 15-18), there follows a second 
admonition (chap. ii. 1-13) to suffer boldly what is appointed him for the cause of the 
Lord. He must be a true soldier of Jesus Christ, a zealous workman in His great field, 
remembering the resurrection of Christ, and in view of the example of Paul, confiding in 
the truth of the Lord, But soon the tone of the admonition begins to grow more polemic, 
directed against the errorists, whose word and example might mislead Timothy to walk in an 
opposite path. The third great division of the Epistle (chap. ii. 14-26) contains advice, 
which concerns closely the conduct of Timothy toward these false leaders. He must avoid 
all strife of words (ver. 14), rightly divide the word of God (ver. 15), and, as far as possible, 
shun idle babblings (vers. 16-21); he must flee also youthful lusts, and not only seek to over- 
come his opponents, but also shame them, and strive to improve them through mild and 
friendly action (vers. 23-26). 

The Apostle now passes to the fourth principal division, in which he encourages Timothy 
to bold fidelity in view of the approaching apostasy of the last times (chap. iii. 1-5). He 
describes the immoral character and the wicked strivings of those, whe should soon be made 
manifest even to that debased generation (chap. iii, 1-9); and sets before him the example 
of patience, which Timothy had seen in him (vers, 10-13); and at the same time the task, 
which he would have to follow (vers. 14-17); in which light he points him specially to the 
inspired Scripture, as the best defence against the overwhelming falsehood. Then, in the 
most solemn tone, the Apostle sums up with a few words the warning in regard to what 
lies before him, as well as the remembrance of what he has to do (chap. iv. 1-5). 

Now the Epistle hastens to its close (chap. iv. 6-21). Paul prophesies his approaching 
martyrdom, and records his joyful hope of eternity (vers. 6-8). He adds the prayer, that 
Timothy will come to him as soon as possible, since otherwise he may never perhaps see him 
again in the land of the living. This invitation is yet more strengthened by a brief account 
of the Apostle’s forsaken state (vers. 10-12), which is only relieved by Luke; wherefore he’ 
earnestly wishes to see Mark also by his side. Timothy is asked on this occasion to bring 
with him some necessary things for the Apostle (ver. 18). Paul speaks further, before he 
reaches the close, of a severe opposition which he had experienced (vers. 14, 15); but also of 
a mighty aid, when forsaken of all, by which he is strengthened in the hope, that the hour 
will soon come of his complete deliverance, if not from death, yet through death (ver. 16-18) 
Holy greetings aod benedictions, as well as some personal topics, close the letter, which 
especially in this Jast part, bears so wholly undeniable a stamp of genuineness and reality 
that we cannot enough wonder at the desperate attempts to hunt up another auther than 
Paul. (Gampare the General Introduction.) 


§ 8. LITERATURE. 79 





Without any extended argument, the lasting authority of this second Epistle for the mar 
tyrdom of Paul is self-evident. It is a treasure for the Christian church of all ages, a noble 
crown of his earlier testimonies, “ Mortem lbebat Paulus ante oculos, quam subire paratus e at 
pro Huangelii testimonio. Quacumque igitur hic legimus de Christi regno, de spe vite aternw, ds 
christiand militia, de fiducia confessionis, de certitudine doctrine, non tanquam atramento scripta, 
sed ipsius Pauli sanguine accipere convenit ; nihil enim asserit, pro quo mortis sue pignus non 
epponat. Proinde hee Epistola quasi solemnis quedam est subscriptio Pauline doctrine, eaqueé 
ex re presenti ;” Calvin. 


é 


§ 3. LITERATURE. 


Besides the writers already named in the first General Introduction, we may compare J. 
Brockner, Commentt. de Epist. posteriori Pauli ad Timoth., Copenh., 1829; Programm aa 
locum apostolicum, 2 Tim, ii, 8-18, Tib. 1820. See further, on the Apostle’s second imprison- 
ment, in reference to the genuineness of the Epistle, the remarks of Wiesinger, in his com- 
mentary on this passage, p. 581 e seg. Finally, in reference to the Pastoral Letters as a 
whole, Dr. C. E. Scuaruine, “ Latest Inquiries as to the so-called Pastoral Epistles of the 
New Testament, translated from the Danish,” Jena, 1846. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


bec Bowe WE) Erion 





q. 


Superscription and Salutation, 


Cu. I. 1, 2. 


1 Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, according to the 
2 promise’ of life which is in Christ Jesus, To Timothy my dearly beloved Son: 
Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. 


1 Ver. 1.—[Cod. Sin. has aaeyyeMos Es HH.) 
2 Ver. 2.—[The Recepta, and a. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. By the will of God, 51a SeAhpuaros. 
In the First Epistle the phrase is, ‘‘ by the command- 
ment of God.” The émrayh is the fruit of the 
SéAnua, and the choice of this latter word in this 
place is to be explained perhaps thus: The Apostle, 
in view of his approaching end, in Christian resigna- 
tion, felt the need of directing his attention to His 
will, who, according to His own eternal counsels, had 
led him along this pathway (comp. Gal. i. 15, 16). 
Psychologically, also, it is worthy of remark, how, in 
the opening of this last communication, in the very 
face of death, he places in the foreground the prom- 
ise of life in Christ Jesus.—According to the 
promise of life, &c., kar’ émayyerlay Cwijs. We 
believe that in this way we can best render the 
sense of this enigmatical card. It is known how 
these words have been variously explained in all 
periods, Luther has, accoraing to the promise ; 
De Wette, for the promise (or promising) of life, 
which by itself, without farther comment, is scarcely 
intelligible; others, still, interpret otherwise. In 
any event, something in the way of thought must 
be supplied. Certainly, they who maintain that 
erayyekia here cannot mean proclamation, but 
promise only, are in the right. Yet «ard expresses 
pecessarily the object of the apostolical function of 
Paul. Paul can be named, however, an Apostle for 
the promise of life, only from the consideration that 


| modern critical editions, have a fullpoint after téevy.—E. H.] 


he is called, through the will of God, to the office 
of proclaiming this promise (comp. Winer, Gramm., 
p. 358).—Promise of life is that promise the main 
substance of which is the true, eternal, and blessed 
life. What kind of life the Apostle here denotes, 
he states more particularly by the words, ras & 
Xpirr. *Inoov. Since, indeed, this life is revealed 
and manifested personally in the Saviour, while in 
His fellowship it becomes the inheritance of all be- 
lievers, so likewise is He the grand centre forth from 
which it streams without ceasing. It was the apos- 
tolie calling of Paul to set forth this life con- 
stantly ; and just herein lies the power of proclaim. 
ing the gospel—its main substance being a promise 
of life, as the sinner needs it, and which he seeks in 
vain apart from Christ. 

Ver. 2. Dearly beloved. son, ayarnré réxvy. 
Certainly it is arbitrary to wish to find in the Apos- 
tle’s use of this adjective, instead of yvnot» (1 Tim. 
i. 2), a proof that Timothy no longer deserved that 
honorable epithet, on account of an open defect in 
the temper of his faith (Mack). Ver, 5 establishes 
the contrary. The reason why this word ayarnrg 
is here used, in our judgment admits of a very sim. 
ple explanation. The Apostle, feeling that he must 
soon be separated, speaks in a more affectionate tone 
than before, and it is better suited to the wholly 
more subjective character of this second Epistle; 
which view is incorrectly questioned by Huther. It 
was not so much in the mind of the Apostle to bea 
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honorable witness to Timothy, as to express the in- 
wardness of the relation in which both stood to each 
other.— Grace, mercy, &c. See remarks upon 
1 Tim. i. 2. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. By describing the gospel as a promise of the 
life which ig in Christ Jesus, the characteristic dis- 
tinction between it and the law is strikingly brought 
out, and its high, ali-surpassing worth at the same 
time is shown, 

2. The gospel is no abstract system of doctrine 
by the side of or even higher than other systems, 
but it is a revelation of the life which is manifest in 
Christ, and which through Christ is conveyed to the 
sinner. In this particular Paul and John agree 
(comp. 1 John i. 2). The high scope of the mani- 
festation of Christ was not that He might communi- 
cate to the spirit of man even a new wealth in re- 
ligious ideas, but that he might give to the heart of 
the sinner, lying in spiritual death, the treasure of a 
new life (Eph, ii, 1). But such a communication of 
life to the sinner, through Christ, is something incon- 
ceivable as long as one hesitates to acknowledge the 
true Godhead of the Lord (comp. John i, 1-4). 

8. The tranquillity with which Paul—as we be- 
hold him not only in this opening of, but throughout 
the entire Epistle—contemplated death, is not only 
convincing proof of his true greatness, but it has 





also apologetic value. The tone of the Apostle fur 
nishes proof alike of the glory of the gospel, and 
the mighty working of the power of God in Hig 
feeble servants, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul prepared to write the testament of love for 
his spiritual gon and brother,.—Paul remains true to 
his holy calling even unto death (comp. Matt. xxiv, 
13; Rev. ii, 10)—The unwavering certainty of the 
Apostle in respect of his call to apostleship: (1,) Its 
foundation; (2.) its noble value-—Ministry in the 
gospel is no function of death, but a proclamation 
of life in Christ Jesus.—Eternal life for the Chris 
tian is in part something actual, and in part some- 
thing future-—The communion of saints.—The high 
value of spiritual ties superior to those of flesh 
and blood.—God the Father communicates His high. 
est gifts of grace to us, not otherwise than in per. 
sonal fellowship with Christ. 

Srarke: Bibl. Wiurt.: All true teachers are 
spiritual fathers of their Christian and devout hear: 
ers (1 Cor, iv. 15),—Crammr: Teachers and scholars 
should love one another as parents and children 
(2 Cor, xii. 15; 1 Thess. v. 18). 

Von Geruacu: ‘ Life in Christ is to the Apos- 
tle, standing at the end of his course, even in view 
of the last, most bitter conflict, of the utmost mo- 
ment,” 





IL, 


Expression of the thankful remembrance of Paul at the continuous friendly rela 
tions with the beloved Timothy. 


Cu. I. 3-5. 


3 I thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers with [in = é] pure con 
science, that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee [how that unceasingly 

4 I have remembrance respecting thee] in my prayers night and day;’ Greatly 
desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with 

5 joy; [,] When I call’ to remembrance [having remembrance of | the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice ; and I am persuaded that in thee also, 


1 Ver. 3.—[Lachmann pia vuktos kK. Huépas with the words that follow. Tischendorf with the Recepta and the 
+) 


majority, with the preceding.—E. 


2 Ver. 5.—Instead of AawBdvwv, AaBdv is to be read here. 


and others. Tischendorf, Lachmann, Sin. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. I thank God, ydpw yw; instead of 
the more usual edyapiora@. A genuine Pauline be- 
ginning ‘comp., e.g., the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians), but doubly striking in these relations, The 
additional ~ov in some MSS. (see Tischendorf on 
this place), is nothing more than an imitation of 
Rom. i. 8—Whom I serve; a relative expression, 
and it is entirely superfluous to inquire into the ype- 





The whole weight of authority favors it; A.C. F. G., 


cial object of the Apostle in the use of it. In a 
friendly communication like the one now in band, 
expressions are not so carefully weiched and meas 
ured. It is enough if, from the subjective tone of 
the Apostle, they can be satisfactorily explained, 
For the rest, that in this testimony which Pail gives 
concerning himself there is anything objectionable 
when compared with 1 Tim. i, 18, has been main 
tained even by Chrysostom: ‘* Quandoque etiam dor. 
ni at bonus Homerus.” De Wette still farther seet 
in it only a disjointed compilation, But if, indeed, 


CHAPTER I. 3-5, 





the Apostle had always been zealous to serve God in 
the best way, as well before as after his conversion, 
occasion might prompt him to speak of it; and 
yet here, just as in® 2 Cor. i, 12, no charge can be 
brought against him of an idle self-glorification. 
With some critics it seems to be forbidden, at the 
peril of life and limb, to give expression to particu- 
lar religious experiences more than once, and espe- 
cially when given in statements in any degree modi- 
fied.r—P’rom my forefathers, a1 mporyovwy; not 
Abraham, or others, who, as a rule, are named 
warépes by Paul (Rom. ix. 5), but progeniiores 
proximi, so that sou can be supplied. We know 
no particulars of the ancestors of the Apostle, but 
there is nothing to interfere with the supposition 
that they were truly God-fearing people ; and in this 
case it is very conceivable that Paul treasured all the 
more, this historic continuity of the true service of 
God in his own family, since he himself died with- 
out leaving children behind him.—With pure con- 
science. A glance, this, at the sphere of the inner 
life in which the Apostle as well when Jew, as also 
later when Christian, had exercised this genuine ser- 
vice of God (comp. 1 Tim. i. 5).—That... night 
and day (Wie ich = how I). This incidental is con- 
nected with the previous participial clause; but we 
must be cautious about having recourse too quickly 
to the precarious assistance of parentheses.—‘Qs is 
to be translated how (Huther, Wiesinger), somewhat 
as in Gal. vi. 10, and signifies, indeed indirectly, that 
the thankfulness to which the Apostle here gives 
expression has reference to no one but Timothy.— 
In my prayers night and day; the latter words 
serve to strengthen the adidAeurroy, with which they 
are most intimately connected, and they bring into 
clearer distinctness the thought that Paul scarcely 
zeased to think of his friend and pupil when pray- 
ing, and that he bore him continually on his heart in 
its supplications. It is hence unnecessary * to con- 
nect vuxrds kat juépas with the following émmoday, 
as Matthies has proposed. : 

Ver. 4. Greatly desiring, &c. (comp. Rom. i. 
11; Phil. i. 8). The utterance of such a desire, 
which the Apostle expressed also in other passages, 
is so much the more natural here, as he sees his life 
approach rapidly its end (comp. chap. iv. 21), Ina 
most artless manner one participle here is subordi- 
nated to the other. “The longing after Timothy 
occasions the continual thought of him in the 
prayers of the Apostle, and it is nourished by the 
recollection of Timothy’s tears;” Huther.—Thy 
tears. Most probably those shed by Timothy on 
his last departure from Paul, like those of the Ephe- 
sian elders in an earlier day (Acts xx. 37),—That I 
may be filled with joy; if, indeed, he shall see 
Timothy again. We learn here how full of feeling 
the character of Timothy was, and, indeed, no less 
that of Paul himself (comp. Acts. xx. 37), “ Lacry- 
me flos cordis, aut summam hypocrisin aut sum- 
mam sinceritatem indicant. Ludibrium ex lacrymis 
indicium est pravitatis seculi nostri ;” Bengel. 

Ver. 5. When I call to remembrance. 
Luther less accurately: ‘‘ und erinnere mich.” 
‘~rduyno. must here, as usually in the New Testa- 
nent, be understood sensw activo (comp. 2 Peter, 
i. 13; iii, 1), The Apostle also here says, that 
through some circumstances, not farther indicated to 
as, his recollection was aroused touching something 
mdeed which he knew already, but which now he 


® [It may not be necessary, and yet well.—E. H.] 
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had observed anew, viz., the unfe gned saith whict 

dwelt in Timothy. Ammonius: “ d:duynois, ora. 

Tis @ASn eis pyhuny tev mapeASdvrov, bwduynot, 

dé, bray bd’ érépou eis TodTo mpoaxSh.—The un- 
feigned faith, dvumdxp:ros ; a real trueness of faith. 
which, proceeding from the most inward, most liv- 
ing conviction, stands opposed to all sham and te 
all outward appearance,-—Which dwelt first, &e, 
He who loves to name specialities of the kind, 
“something altogether too singular,” can indeed 
be a master in grammatical exegesis, but certainly 

not in psychological. Such details, in a private let 

ter like this now before us, were just as natural upon 
the part of Paul as they must have been agreeable 
and edifying to Timothy ; while, on the other hand, 

a forger would, without doubt, have taken pains to 

avoid special items, which could subserve no tendency 

(tendenz). There is no need, still further, of the 

supposition (Origen) that. the mother and grand- 
mother of Timothy were also relatives of Paul. It 
is enough that the Apostle had met both women or 

his tour of inspection at Lystra and Derbe (Acts 
xvi.), and had learned to value them as followers of 

the Lord.— First, mp@rov; many years before the 
conversion of Timothy (“‘ fortasse ante natum Timo. 
theum;” Bengel), had faith dwelt in his grand- 
mother and in his mother. It was not a bare, fleet- 
ing, momentary feeling, but an abiding, indwelling 
principle (comp, Eph, iii. 17); and in like manner 
also the Apostle is fully persuaded (mémesoya1—ex- 
pression of confident expectation) that the same 
living faith dwelt also in Timothy himself, “ quia 

Jides est tibi quasi hereditaria” (Cornel. a Lapide in 

this place). — Lois = the better known Aats.— 

Evvikn = Victoria. Although the wduun usually 

denotes mother, yet it also often is used for grand- 

mother, as is necessarily the case here, owing to the 

context. Timothy can also in a measure, what Paul _ 
wholly could declare, that he served God amd 

mpoydvev, which represevts still more an affinity 
and likeness between the two. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Although piety can by no means be named a 
natural inheritance, yet it may be said that, in many 
families, faith and love are transmitted from parents 
to children, and that Christian fathers and mothers 
save not only themselves, but also their households 
(comp. Acts xvi, 31).  God-fearing families and 
households, in which faith is a perpetual treasure, 
and which renews itself in a certain degree within 
them, are in contrast with the ungodly. Many illus. 
trations can be found collected in Lange’s interest- 
ing treatise, Blutsverwandte als Geistesverwandte in 
dv Kirchen- und Weltgeschichte, in GE.zEr’s Jfo- 
natsbldtter, November, 1859. 

2. As Timothy, in respect’ of his spiritual life, 
was indebted extremely to his mother and grand- 
mother, so is the kingdom of God rich in proofs of 
the blessings which pious mothers have secured fos 
their subsequently distinguished sons. As examples, 
we name the following: Mary, Salome, Anthusa, 
Monica, Nonna, and others. Compare the beautiful 
observations of Neander, in the first part of the 
“ Memorials,” and, still farther, Lange’s treatise 
Ueber den Antheil des weiblichen Greseh echts an 
der Entwickelung und Geschichte der Christlichen 
Kirche, in Geizer’s Monatsblat'er, August, 1858, 

3. In the character of Paul, il is remarkable thaf 
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the greatest extremes meet in him without neutral- 
izing each other. The same Apostle, who deserves 
to be named a model of robust manliness, stands 
here before our eyes agitated by the most delicate, 
womanly feeling, and yet far removed from an 
effeminate sentimentality. By the recollection of 
the tears of Timothy already is his heart touched, 
and the joy which he desires most of all, is to be- 
hold once more the face of his friend and disciple. 
The man who in his mission-plans embraced the 
whole Jewish and Gentile world, has, at the same 
time, an open eye for individual family relationships, 
and can comprehend the little world of the hidden 
life of faith of a few modest provincial people. The 
teacher who could secure from his youthful disciple 
the recognition of his apostolic authority, did not 
think it beneath his dignity to call up before his 
vision the kindly image of his mother and grand- 
mother. The Apostle, whose gaze lost itself in the 
far future, abandoned himself with evident satisfac- 
tion to the friendly reminiscences of a beautiful past. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul a pattern of obedience towards his own 
prescript: “‘ In eveything give thanks” (1 Thess. v. 
18). The high value of the recollections of a beau- 
tiful youth, especially at the close of the Christian’s 
course.—As sorrowful, yet always rejoicing (2 Cor. 
vi. 10).—The longing of love.-—The duty of Chris- 
tian intercession.—The communion of saints: (1.) 
In their rich enjoyments; (2.) in their painful limi- 





tations.—The infinite sublimity of the Christian feb 
lowship of spirit, raised above the narrow limits of 
time and space.—The proportionate value of tears ir 
the Christian life. —Thankfulness and prayer are 
most closely bound together (comp. Col. iv. 2).— 
Home education the school for the formation of true 
piety.—Christian faith in its morning (Timothy), a 
noon (Eunice), and at the evening of life (Lois),— 
How Christian faith brings back again youth to old 
age, and imparts, on the other hand, to youth some 
thing of the earnestness and dignity of age.—No 
love without genuine trust, yet genuine trust does 
not mean credulity, 

Starke: Well is it for children to have pioug 
parents, who from their youth will be led to godli- 
ness.—Good breeding ends with good bearing.—The 
parents’ sighs are the children’s defence, 

Lisco: The memory of affection —BrneeL: At 
the end of the journey there is something specially 
lovely in the thought of devout ancestors.—Ti.e 
older we become, so much the more do we perceive 
that our own life, in itself considered—our imme- 
diate activity—amounts but to little—It becomes 
ever clearer that we count only in fellowship, not in 
our isolation.—Hence, it is in fact, and according to 
a wise ordering of God, completely necessary that 
we shall hold ourselves in humility. — Hrusner: 
The throne of God is the place of union of sepa- 
rated friends.—The desire of one Christian friend to 
see another, must spring especially from the expecta- 
tion of receiving with him new strength and joy for 
life, through the intercourse.—Piety drunk in with 
the mother’s milk passes over truly into sap and blood. 





Tif. 


Exhortation to Timothy to stir up and to apply well the gifts of grace which had 
been conferred upon him.—The motive hereto; reference to the example of 


Paul, and others. 


Cu. I. 6-18, 


TO 


given us the spirit of fear ; 
8 {self-restraint]. 


Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee by ei the putting on of my hands. 


For God hath not 


,] but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind? 
Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, 


nor of me his prisoner: but be thou partaker of the afflictions’ of the gospel 

9 according to the power of God; [,] Who hath [omit «hath”] saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
urpose and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began® 

10 fherots the ages]; But is now made manifest by [through] the appearing of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath [both]‘ abolished death, and hath brought 


ll 


life and immortality [incorruption] to light through the gospel: [,] Where 


unto [In respect of which] I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a 


teacher of the Gentiles, 


For the [omit «the”] which cause I also suffer these 


things: nevertheless Iam not ashamed; for I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed*® unto him 


Ghost which lore dwelleth in us. 
are [all those] m 


against [unto] that day. Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou has¢ 
heard of [from] me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 
[fair trust] which was committed unto [to] thee, 


keep by [through] the Holy 
This thou knowest, that all they whick 


sia be turned away from me; of whom are Phygellus* and 


CHAPTER I. 6-18. §5 
—_ Sa 
16 Hermogenes. The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft 
17 refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain: [,] But, when he was ir 
18 Rome, he sought me out very diligently,’ and found me, The Lord grant unto 





him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that day: and in how many things 
he ministered unto me at Ephesus, thou knowest very well [better]. 


1 Ver. 7.—[owdporcnod = self-restraint. It would, amongst other things, restrain 


beare and Howson.—E. H.] 


“the passion of fear;?? Cony 


2 Ver. 8.—[ovyxaxomadncov = suffer evil along with, together with éué. Sin., ovyxax.—E. H.] 
3 Ver. 9.—[mp0 xpdvev aiwviwy = ante tempora secularia; Vulg. These times began with the creation of the world 7 


Huther.—E. H.] 

¢ Ver. 10.—Instead of "Inood Xpiorod, Xpirrod "Inood. 
this sentence. 
hath brought,” &c.—E. H.] 


The English version loses sight of the force of wév and 8 in 
The Vulgate has quidem and autem: perhaps we should say: “* Who hath both abolished death, and 


5 Ver. a is the reading adopted by the critical editors.—Sin. also; instead of the mapaxaraGsjxny of the 


Recepla.—E. H 


Ver. 15.—[ Lachmann and Tischendorf, so also Sin., spell ¢vyeAos, and not ¢¥yeAdos. Vulg., Phi(y)gelus.—E. H.] 


7 Ver. 17.—[crovéaiws, by Lachmann, after C. A., Orig. 
{Lachmann’s punctuation of this section is noticeable.— 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 6. Wherefore I put thee in remem- 
wrance. With these words the Apostle introduces 
an exhortation which is farther elaborated in the 
whole chapter, and founded in differing motives. 
Av itv aittay refers back clearly to what immediately 
precedes. Just because Paul knows that the faith 
of the mother and the grandmother of Timothy 
dwelt in him also, he has the candor to address an 
exhortation to him, which would have been entirely 
out of place to an unbeliever —I put thee in remem- 
brance, dvapuuvhoxw; I remind thee, hortandi no- 
tione inclusd; Wahl.—That thou stir up the 
gift of God. "Ava(wmupeiy, composed of avd and 
(wmupeiv ; properly, to kindle again into a blaze the 
half-concealed coals under the ashes—to quicken 
them anew. Hence the significance of the revivify- 
ing of the inner spiritual fire. The LXX. use the 
same word (Gen. xlv. 27), for the Hebrew Mn. 
The gift of which Paul here speaks is compared with 
a fire, precisely as in 1 Thess. v. 19, which is capa- 
ble both of decrease and increase. The Apostle 
here, as in 1 Tim, iv. 14, alludes to the gift of the 
calling (Lehrberuf) received from God, and addresses 
Timothy not as a Christian simply, but chiefly as 
teacher. It is somewhat premature to infer from 
this exhortation that Timothy was not fervent in 
spirit (Rom, xii. 11). Certainly the holy fire was in 
him, but it should blaze forth in a yet brighter 
flame.—What teacher might not need continually: 
such an exhortatiun, without our construing it into 
an indirect censure upon him? In the main, it con- 
tains nothing else and farther than what is written 
in 1 Tim. vi. 11, 12; 2 Tim. ii. 15.—By the put- 
ting on of my hands (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14). The 
Apostle lad, it is likely, taken personal part in the 
solemnity there mentioned; and it harmonizes fully 
with the more fatherly ana confidential character of 
his second Epistle, that he emphasizes specially this 
his personal share in the transaction. 

Ver. 7. For God hath not given us. The 
exhortation to increase spiritual capital becomes 
strengthened by reference to that which has been 
received already. Paul is himself conscious that he 
fias received one and the self-same mvedua with 
Timothy ; and knows, likewise, on the ground of his 
own experience, how it operates, and what. This 
he states, first negatively, and then also positively. 
It is no spirit of fear, deAias (comp. Rom, viii. 
15); with this distinction, however, that there, slav- 





noe aay Sin. Tischendorf retains omovdaérepov.—E, H,} 


ish fear before God, while here feeble timidity before 
men, is referred to as being in direct contradiction 
with the peculiar character of the Christian spirit, 
It appears obviously, that Timothy, who was of 
gentle disposition, borne down by manifold dis. 
couraging cares, was in special danger, more than 
others, of yielding weakly to despondency, without, 
however, being justly obnoxious to the suspicion of 
defect in his faith, or of unfaithfulness in his work. 
“Timothy seems, from the persecutions which the 
cause of the gospel encountered, and especially from 
what Paul had suffered, to have become inwardly 
affected and crippled (?) in his activity. We cannot 
well reach any other conclusion from the mvedpua 
deAias of 2 Tim. i. 7. He did not exercise the 
duties of the office conferred upon him with the 
freedom and energy which the relations of the com- 
munity demanded.”—-But of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind. The first characteristic 
stands opposed to faint-heartedness; the two other 
qualities are added, apparently, by the Apostle, so 
that it may be distinctly manifest that he recom- 
mends no wild, rough. exhibitions of force, but only 
such as were confined within legal limits. The 
dyarh renders us capable for the offering of! the 
greatest sacrifice for the cause of the Lord; the 
cwppovicpds is that Christian self-contro] which im- 
parts power to a wise bearing in action, and. in all 
things knows how to keep within true bounds. 

Ver. 8. Be not thou therefore ashamed 
«+. Of his prisoner. From what he had stated 
generally in vers. 6 and 7, the Apostle now pro- 
ceeds (in vers, 8-12) to particulars. He had de- 
clared of himself (in Rom. i. 16), that he was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ, since it is a power 
of God unto salvation. Now it is his wish that 
Timothy shall freely make the same confession, 
although ridicule and shame attend the preaching 
of the gospel.—Of the testimony of our Lord, 
is not the martyrdom of Christ Himself, nor even 
the testimony of the death of the Lord upen the 
cross in particular, but, in general, the testimony of 
the truth which, by and with the preaching of the 
gospel, was set forth, and of which preaching, the 
Lord Jesus Christ was chief person and centre. 
Very naturally, this admonition is connected with 
what immediately precedes: “ Timorem pudor comt- 
tatur, viclo timore fugit pudor malus ;” Bengel.— 
Nor of me his prisoner. The one thing wag 
inseparably bound up with the other. Were Timo 
thy ashamed freely to preach the Lord, then he 


86 
would be in the highest degree unwilling to. confess 
that he stood in any intimate relation with the im- 
prisoned Paul. In the mind of the Apostle himself, 
his bonds were his badge of honor, which he would 
be willing at no price to forego (comp. Acts xxvi. 
29; Gal. vi. 17). How thence could it be a matter 
of indifference to him, if any one, and especially 
Timothy, should be offended at them ?—But be 
thou partaker, &c. Instead of avoiding, through 
an ignominious retreat, suffering in behalf of the 
good cause, Timothy must rather courageously sub- 
mit to it. Suykaxomddnooy Th evayycAly 3 not, suf- 
fer with the gospel, bear with it the disgrace attached 
to it, but, suffer «2th me, who also am suffering (ody) 
for the gospel, which must be preached at any risk, and 
is thoroughly deserving of the grandest. sacrifices. 
Td evayyeAlw, a dativus commodi, wholly like Phil. 
i. 27, And in order to repel every possible objection, 
as if the fulfilment of this heavy demand might far 
surpass the powers of Timothy, the Apostle now 
adds; according to the power of God; which 
words are not to be understood as in apposition 
with 7@ evayyeAio, but with cvyxaxomddnoov. The 
Divine power which was already (according to ver. 
7) in Timothy, would fit him for the offering of the 
neaviest sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. Who saved us. That Timothy might 
be still more emphatically aroused to courageous 
endurance, Paul reminds him of the infinite wealth 
of the salvation, to the personal enjoyment of 
which he had come through the very same gospel. 
Here also, as usually in the Pastoral Epistles, 
God is set forth as owrhp of the faithful through 
Christ. Of this cwrnpla, Paul and Timothy, like 
nll believers, are actual partakers. The means 
ehrough which this cwrnpia becomes theirs, Paul 
signifies epexegetically when he speaks here of the 
calling. In this passage, moreover, as generally 
with the Apostle, we must not think of a mere out- 
ward calling which happens without any distinction 
between believers and unbelievers, but of an out- 
ward and an inward calling, to which man, on his 
part, has responded through the obedience of faith 
(comp. Rom, viii. 30). It is in the highest degree 
arbitrary to think here exclusively of a special call- 
ing to the office of a Christian teacher (Heyden- 
reich), since it is evident from the context that 
nothing else than the general Christian calling is 
meant. It is called holy not so much because it 
proceeds forth from the Holy Ghost, but chiefly be- 
cause it urges and obliges to holiness. But wherein 
the origin of this wholly incomparable advantage is 
to be found, the Apostle states in what immediately 
follows: Not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, Sc. 
A genuine Pauline compendium of his preaching of 
the gospel (comp. Rom, iii, 24; Eph. i. 4). The 
standard («ard) is not our works (comp. Titus iii. 5 ; 
Eph. ii. 8, 9), but solely and alone the free grace 
of God, the only ground of which is in Himself 
(abroxivnros), and is excited, merited, or called forth 
through nothing in the creature. Consequently, the 
emphasis here must be placed upon ‘dios; and the 
grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, is to be regarded as the actualization 
of God’s idea of that which He had purposed in 
Himself (comp. Eph. i. 10), “What God deter- 
mines in eternity, is as good as already made actual 
in Time ;” De Wette. Here, as always with Paul, 
Christ is represented as the centre of Divine grace 
{xdpis). That this grace is already bestowed be- 
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fore the world began, apd xpdvev aiwviwy, is - 
proof, moreover, that it. is entirely independent. of 
the works of men. ‘Ab ordine temporis, argu 
mentatur, nobis salutem gratis esse datam, quam 
minime eramus promeriti. Nam st ante mundi 


| ereationem elegit nos Deus, non potuit operum habere 


rationem, que nulla erant, quum nondum essemus 
ipsi. Nam quod sophiste cavillantur, Deum operi- 
a que preevidebat, fuisse adductum, non longa 
solutione indig:t. Qualia enim futura erant opera, 
si essemus a Deo preeteritt, quum omniwm bonorum 
fons et initium sit ipsa electio?” Calvin, “From 
the order of time he adduces argument that salva- 
tion is given to us freely, we being in no degree de- 
serving of it. For if God chose us before the crea- 
tion of the world, he could not have the ground 
(rationem) of works, which were null when we were 
not yet in existence. For the cavil of the sophists, 
that God was governed by the works He foresaw, 
does not need a lengthened discussion. For what 


| were future works, had we been passed by by God, 


since election itself.is the fountain and beginning 
of all good works?” ; 

Ver. 10. But is now made manifest, Sc. 
Over against what God had purposed from eternity, 
the Apostle sets forth now what He had done in the 
fulness of time to realize His determination, He 
means a davépwois, not only through the word of 
the gospel, but through the highest deed of Divine 
love, visible in the manifestation of Christ. The 
Apostle states a sort of antithesis to this in Rom. 
xvi. 25. The manifestation of the Lord, émdve.a, 
is not only Eis coming into the world per se, but 
His earthly manifestation in its complete circumfer- 
ence; and the fulness of blessing from it is ex- 
pressed, negatively and positively, in these words; 
Who abolished death, and brought life and 
incorruption to light. The antithesis of life 
and death is thoroughly Pauline. Both words 
here must be understood also in their full force. 
By death, we must not think simply of the moment 
of separation between body and soul, but of that 
death which, as the wages of sin, forms a decided 
opposition to spiritual and eternal life, (4. We 
must think of death as the power which has seized 
the entire man, body and soul, in consequence of 
sin, and which makes physical the precursor of 
moral death (Wiesinger). Life, on the other hand, 
is that true, spiritual life, which is perfectly identical 
with the highest happiness, is enjoyed, indeed, this 
side the grave, is not destroyed by death, and is 
perfected beyond. The exegetical clause, al apSap- 
olay, denotes it as eternal, imperishable ; so that the 
idea coincides nearly with the (w) aidvos of John, 
Christ now has destroyed this death. Karapryetp 
signifies here also, as in 1 Cor. xv. 26; Heb. fi. 14, 
such a destruction that death is despoiled of his 
whole power. “In Grecis scriptoribus hoc sensu 
legere non memini;” Winer. Already now, for 
believers, death is nothing; the time will come 
when it shall eease to be. On the other hand, 
Christ has brought to light life and immortality, 
wr7lCe, an expression which is chosen all the more 
appropriately here, since also the power of death is 
a power of darkness. Not only because Christ has 
imparted this life and immortality to His own 
(Huther), but chiefly because He has revealed this, 
and placed it before our eyes, can it be said of Hins 
that He has brought both forth from darkness inta 
light. Never would the world have experienced 
what eternal life and immortality, in the full mean 
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{ng of the words, are, had it not beheld them in 
Christ. We are not accustomed to think here ex- 
clusively of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
although these are “in no way excluded. Through 
His entire manifestation and. activity He bas be- 
stowed upon us the blessings here mentioned. For 
the rest, it is obvious that the revelation of life 
which is given in Christ is likewise, for believers 
in Him, a communication of life—Through the 
gospel; here brought forward as the instrument 
through which the revelation of life, which was given 
objectively in Christ, comes subjectively to the 
knowledge of believing Christians. The gospel is 
not considered here simply as doctrine, but also as 
the power of God to save all who believe in it (Rom. 
i, 16; 1 Thess. ii. 13). 

Ver. 11. Whereunto ...a teacher of the 
Gentiles (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 7), This also is -an 
addition, which does not spring from apologetical 
considerations, but from the personal leart-necessi- 
ties of the Apostle. It is as if he felt with twofold 
force the need of setting forth to himself, in bis 
deep humiliation, his high rank. The accumulation 
of the words here is in no way a tautology. Kapvt 
is the general signification of the Christian office 
of teaching, which embraces also evangelists and 
prophets. Of this genus, dmdéaroAos is a species, 
while d:ddoxados eSvav is the designation of the 
sphere in which the apostolate of Paul moves. 
There is no sufficient ground for removing édvav* 
from the text, as critically suspicious. 

Ver. 12. For which cause, &c. Here also, 
as in ver. 6, 5” hv airfay belongs to what imme- 
diately precedes, Because, indeed, I am appoint- 
ed a preacher, &c., kal radra mdoxw. The Apos- 
tle thinks of his present imprisonment, with all 
the calamities connected with it, which for Timothy 
require no more explicit description. AAA’ ovk« 
érairxtvoua; namely, of the suffering which I must 
bear for the Lord’s cause. The Apostle wishes, evi- 
dently, to encourage Timothy, through his own 
example, to carry out his prescript (ver. 8). And 
upon the question whether it be possible for him to 
reach such a height, he refers to the source of his 
own joyfulness.—F'or I know, &c. “OQ werloreviea; 
pudorem pellit fiducia futuri; Bengel. Christ 
might be the implied subject of discourse oo 
ver. 10); but it is more evident that God is (comp. 
Acts xxvii. 25; Titus iii. 8), although it is obvious 
that not God in Himself, but specially God in Christ, 
is the object of the believing confidence of the 
Apostle. That which immediately follows, shows 
upon what ground this trust can be so firm and un- 
wavering.—And am persuaded that he is able, 
&c. The certitude here expressed is that of living 
faith, the object of which is the almightiness of 
God.—To keep that which I have committed, 
&e., Thy mapaSheny pov (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20). As 
the same word is used in ver. 14 in this chapter, the 
presumption is, that in all these places the same 
thing is denoted; which certainly is possible, though 
py no means necessary. If we understand the word 
in the sense in which it is used in 1 Tim. vi. 20, 
then we must think necessarily of the apostolic 
func'ion (De Wette, Otto, and others), and find this 
thought: I am persuaded that the Lord, according 
to His might, will ever guard that, the administra- 
tion of which He has entrusted to me, &. But 
how could the Lord guard, in the strict sense of 


* (Omitted in A.—E H.]J 
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the word, the office of Paul, when Paul himself 
should no lunger be upon the earth, while, in fact, 
he was expecting to fall asleep before the Parousia ? 
Hence it is more simple, by rhy mapadhxny pov, to 
think of something which Paul, on his part, had 
confided to the Lord, aud had given in trust as a 
costly treasure, so that now he would not be solicit- 
ous about it even fora moment. And on the ques 
tion what this could be, it is altogether the simplest 
we hold, to think here of the eternal salvation of 
his soul, and also to understand the word in the 
sense in which Calvin wrote upon this place: ‘ Ob. 
serva etiam nomen depositi pro vita eterna; nam 
inde colligimus, non alitur in manu Dei salutain 
nostram esse, ac sunt in manu depositarii, quee ipsins 
Jidei custodienda tradimus. Si penes nos csset salus 
nostra, quot assidue periculis exposita fore 2? Nune 
vero bene est, quod apud talem custodem reposita 
omni discrimine est superior.”—(‘‘ Observe also the 
name deposit for life eternal: for we collect thence 
that our salvation is not otherwise in the hand of 
God than those things are in the hands of a trustee. 
which we yield under the guardianship of faith itself. 
If salvation were in our keeping, how constantly 
would it be exposed to dangers. Now indeed it is 
well that it is in the keeping of such a custodian, 
and above all risk.”) Other views can be found col- 
lected and examined by De Wette and Huther on 
this place. By the indefiniteness of the expression, 
and the absence of any clearer indication in the 
context, it is difficult to hit upon a view which 
leaves no single difficulty remaining. — Against 
that day; the day of the coming of Christ, when 
that which is hidden shall be brought to light, and 
the crown of life shall be given to all who love His 
appearing (comp. chap. iv. 8). 

Ver. 18. Hold fast the form, &c. “ Repetit 
preceptum de conservanda puritate doctrine, quod 
sepissime in divinis concionibus recitatur. Ht summa ° 
comprehensa est in. hoe dicto: si quis aliud Hvan- 
gelium docuerit, ana hema sit. Usus est Paulus hic 
singulari verbo: retineas formam sanorum verbo- 
rum, i. e., que tibi antea declineata est. Vult et rea 
ipsas retineri et modos loguen i perspicuos et usitatos 
prophetis et apostolis, Quamquam enim non super- 
stitiose postulat ubique eadem verba reci’ari, tamen 
yult vitari ambiguitat s et Aoyouaxtas;” Melanch- 
thon. (‘He repeats the precept concerning the’ 
preservation of the purity of doctrine, which is 
most frequently uttered in Divine addresses. And 
the sum is comprised in this saying: If any one 
shall have taught another gospel, let him be anathe- 
ma. Paul uses here the verb singular: hold fast 
the form of sound words—i. e., which has been set 
forth to thee before. He desires that both things be 
held fast, and also the clear modes of speaking, and 
such as were customary with apostles and prophets. 
For although be does not superstitiously demand 
that the same words be everywhere recited, he 
wishes nevertheless that ambiguities and Aoyouaxfas 
be avoided.”) By émordmwors is to be understood a 
brief sketch of Christian doctrine over against an 
extended treatise. Some commentators (e. g., Her- 
der) have thought here of a written draft, which 
Paul had left behind as a guide to Timothy. But in 
this case Paul would not have said, which thou 
hast heard of me, but, which I have sketched for 
thee. He has certainly written the form here indi- 
cated, but in such a style as is meant, e. g., in 2 Cor. 
iii. 8. Upon the mind of Timothy the brortmwois 
was impressed in indelible colors, and therefore he 
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could do nothing better than to keep himself up to 
it.as closely as possible. “Exe also here is equiva- 
tent to caréxew, as well as pvadocew, ver. 14.— 
In faith, &c. (not, of faith and of love; Luther). 
No indication, this, of what were the contents of 
sound words, but an exhibition of the style and way 
in which Timothy should hold fast the words of 
the Apostle. Not in an outward, mechanical way, 
but also that faith and love might be like a vase in 
whicl the model referred to would be preserved; so 
that {ur that reason likewise also, it was the personal 
and spiritual characteristic of Timothy. If this last 
existed, then would he reproduce independently, 
without the slightest injury to the truth, the sound 
words of the Apostle, and repeat them, in no degree 
only as an echo, in a lifeless way. By the addition, 
love which is in Christ Jesus, is signified that 
this love must be kept up and preserved in per- 
zonal life-fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This love of the heart sharpens the memory of 
the understanding in the preservation of the sound 
words, as this is seen, e. g., in the Evangelist John, 
who in his advanced age was still in condition to 
repeat the extended dialogues and discourses of the 
Lord. 

Ver, 14. That good thing which was com- 
mitted unto thee, keep, &¢. A concluding ex- 
hortation, in which all that is said in vers. 6-13 is 
yet once briefly summed up. (Upon rapadjnn, see 
on 1 Tim. vi. 20). There is no adequate ground for 
understanding this word here wholly in the same 
sense as in ver.12. There the Apostle spoke of a 
deposit (desosttwn) with which he had entrusted his 
God; here, on the other hand, he speaks of a cause 
which God had confided to Timothy. Many inter- 
preters think exclusively of the sound words spoken 
of in ver. 18; but in this case there would be a flat 
tautology. This exhortation is referred more appro- 
ipriately, perhaps, to ver. 6, and by mapadjxn is un- 
derstood the xdpicpa rod Oeod which Timothy had 
received for the work of his ministry. This trust 
committed to him is named good, in the same sense 
in which the Apostle earlier (1 Tim. vi. 12) had spo- 
ken of the good fight of faith. Timothy ought to 
keep this free from all harm, not through his own 
‘strength, but through the strength of the Holy Ghost 
who dwel/s in us, the believing, without distinction, 
‘and along with Whom the power to remain true and 
steadfast is imparted. “Timothy should not apply 
any human instrument to the keeping of the rapa- 
Shen; the only instrument must be the Holy Ghost; 
tthat is, he must permit Him to rule and work with- 
‘out trammels and freely in him, and do only that to 
which He directs him” (Huther). 

Wer. 15. This thou knowest, that all, &c. 
As awarning for Timothy, who ought to see, in the 
examples alleged, the consequences of a want of 
‘watchfuluess, Paul reminds him of what he had suf- 
fered at the hands of the unfaithful Asiatics. This 
thou know’st, oi8as rovro; the thing itself is known 
indeed ‘to Timothy, but it is here most appropriately 
recalled to his memory. ‘It is indeed very natural, 
that while he exhorts one to courage, he sets be- 
fore him examples of cowardice and inconstancy ” 
((Schleiermacher), Perhaps, moreover, the place ad- 
‘waits of translation in the form of a question, thus: 
“Knowest thou indeed this?”  OfSas rottro = 
teydmas we (John xxi, 15), The matter itself to 
which Pau. here alludes is somewhat obscure. By 
‘Asia, Asia proconsularis is to be understood here— 
Miysia, Phrygia, I.ydia, and Caria (Asia cis Tawrum, 











or, according to Ptolemy, 7 iSfws kadounévn ’Acia} 
There is no occasion, in the meanwhile, to think, by, 
those who are in Asia, (év 7H Aci), exclusively of. 
the teachers of false doctrines, since through their 
errors they had already become separated frera Paul 
in principle. There were also believers in general, 
who, after they had first followed the Apostle to a 
certain point, had, in a way not known to us, turned 
from him, *Amoorpépew = aversari, to turn the 
face from any one, to turn the back upon; also, in- 
wardly to renounce any one. A wide field for con- 
jecture has here opened itself to exegetes. The most, 
prevalent view (Chrysostom, Theodoret, e¢ al.) is, 
that persons from Asia Minor, who, upon some occas 
sion, had come to Rome during this imprisonment 
of the Apostle, were ashamed of him in his bonds, 
and had not taken any notice of him. The view 
also has some probability, that certain persons had: 
come to Rome from Asia Minor with the design, 
originally, to serve Paul as witnesses upon his trial, 
but, when they observed that his cause would termi- 
nate unfavorably, had prudently withdrawn. The 
only difficulty, then, were that we should expect to 
read, 6: éx Actas, while. év Acta is written. If we 
bear in mind, however, that they had their dwelling 
in Asia, and that, when this Epistle was written, 
they had returned thither, this difficulty disappears, 
Others think otherwise. Of Phygelius and Her- 
mogenes, whom Paul mentions here by name, 
either because their conduct had affected him most 
unpleasantly, or also because they were specially 
known to Timothy, we discover no farther trace. 
Over against these, was the bearing of him of whom 
honorable mention is made in part in vers. 14-18, 
doubly praiseworthy. 

Ver. 16. The Lord give mercy ... Onesi-« 
phorus. The Onesiphorus here mentioned was 
probably, too, an “ Asiatic,” dwelling at Ephesus 
(see chap. iv. 19). It is not impossible that he was 
a merchant, and had come to Rome upon business, 
and felt himself impelled, by this opportunity, to 
manifest his sympathy in the fate of the Apostle, 
The express mention of his house, and the pious, 
wish of the Apostle for Onesiphorus himself (ver. 
18), gave occasion to the supposition that. this dis. 
ciple dwelt no longer among the living when this 
Epistle was written. Be this as it may, he oft 
refreshed me, writes the Apostle; through prac- 
tical proofs of love, and not, indeed, merely through 
meat and drink (De Wette), but through everything 
he had done, to give joy to the heart of the Apostle. 
*AveWutev an &mat Acydu., which signifies, in general, | 
to cool off, to refresh. Indeed, this one circumstance, 
which Paul here expressly mentions, was not with. 
out some influence upon his exhortation (ver. 8).— 
And was not ashamed of my chain; had also 
contributed richly to his comfort, Onesiphorus had 
acted, in fact, in a way entirely in contrast with tha 
others who were “of Asia,” 

Ver. 17, But when he was... and found 
me. In.a city so populous, in which there could be 
no.scarcity of prisoners held under the most diver. 
sified accusations, it was not easy, indeed, to find 
the imprisoned Apostle, especially since whosoever 
put too definite inquiries, thereby perilled his own 
safety. Onesiphorus, meanwhile, as he himself 
probably afterwards informed the Apostle, shrank 
from no inquiries, allowed himself no rest, until he 
had found his forsaken friend. Here also is a proof 
that the relations of the second imprisonment were 
far unpleasanter, than those of his first ‘comp. Acte 
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exvili 80-31). According to the evidence of A. C. 
D.’ F. G., and other MSS., omovSalws seems to de- 
serve preference to the usual reading, omovSaidbrepov. 

Ver. 18. The -Lord grant unto him... in 
that day. What the Apostle himself cannot repay, 
that, he hopes, the Most High Judge will. Were 
Onesiphorus already asleep, then also it follows from 
this place that the Apostle thought of the supreme 
decision as not occurring immediately after death, 
but first im the day of the «apovcta of the Lord, 
whose appearing he, in the meanwhile, represented 
as wholly near at hand, so that the interval between 
death and that great event, for his way of thinking, 
was fused into an insignificant moment.—The Lord 
grant unto him that he may find mercy of 
the Lord; a form of speech without art, in which 
we may take the second xdpios for the pronoun 
reflexivum, wap cavrod. But in case it is believed 
necessary to distinguish the subjects, then by the 
second. xupios Christ must. be certainly understood ; 
by the first, either God the Father, or God in the 
entire fulness and incommunicability of His essence. 
—And in how many things he ministered, &c. 
The Apostle does not speak here exclusively of the 
services done unto him (so Luther: ‘‘ How much he 
has served me,” &c.), but wholly in a general way 
of the services which Onesiphorus, at Ephesus, had 
rendered to the cause of God’s kingdom. ° This, 
Timothy, as dwelling there, knows very well—better, 
e. g., than the Apostle could tell him (comp. upon 
this Comparative, Winer, p. 217). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, As every true Christian has received his 
xdpicua, so the most sacred obligation rests upon 
him to employ this gift without ceasing. The fire 
which is not blown upon, goes out; and the spirit- 
ual capital which we possess is ours only as long as 
we care unceasingly for its preservation and in- 
crease. Here, also, the word of the Lord applies: 
“He that hath, to him shall be given,” &c. (Matt. 
xiii. 12). The means through which the awakening 
of this entrusted gift is brought about, are chiefly 
threefold: Prayer, whose breath makes the glim- 
mering fi-e burn brighter; reading of the Word, 
through which the Spirit speaks to us, and is awak- 
ened in us; and the fellowship of the saints, through 
which the individual life is preserved from sickly 
conditions and death. Rightly says Melanchthon on 
this place: ‘‘ Homo renatus non es‘, ut statua, sed 
ideo datur Spiritus Sanctus, ut inchottur in nobis 
libertas, et possumus jam inchoare obedientiam, nec 
Spiritus Sanctus est otium, sed est flamma et agitatio 
divina, repugnans diabolo et injirmitati carnis et 
accedens motus tales, qualis ipse Spiritus Sanctus 
est. Hue pertinet tota parabola de negotiantibus, 
Inc. xix.’ Divine and human agency move here 
inseparably together. 

2. What exercitia pictatis in particular are to 
be recommended to the minister of the gospel, is a 
difficult question (comp. Observ. on 1 Tim. iv. 7). 
The Catholic (Roman) Church has surely done too 
much of a good thing, and laid upon the clergy a 
daily burden of private exercises (doxnots), whereby 
the spirit is deadened, and valuable time is passed in 
a mechanical routine. On the other side, it is cer- 
tainly to be deplored that so frequently the freedom 
of the evangelical clergyman, in this respect, is mis- 
spent for want of discipline, and that, in the due care 





for others, his own spiritual well-heing is often em 
tirely forgotten. Labor would doubtless be more sue 
cessful, if the study were also more of a closet foi 
prayer. Without precisely binding himself formally: 
to a strict private rule (privat agende), as this, ix 
the last age, was more than once recommended, it ig 
not to be overlooked that the freest development of 
the spiritual life needs continuously training and 
guidance. To the helps which can be recommended 
freely without qualification, belongs, amongst the 
rest, the reading of biographies of those of the 
clergy within whom Christ has gained, above many 
others, a fulness of stature, as, e. g., Louis Harms, 
Chalmers, Oberlin, Hofacker, Spleiss, and others. 

3. Although Paul had laid his hands upon Timo- 
thy with desirable effect, still it in do degree follows 
that the ordinary communication of the Holy Ghost 
is bound up sacramentally with the laying on of 
hands, and that a character indelibdilis must be as 
cribed to ecclesiastical ordination, as this is insisted 
upon by Rome, while appeal is made, amongst others, 
to ver. 6. There is here absolutely no mention of 
ordination in the later, hierarchical sense. The ex- 
hortation to stir up the Spirit, presupposes much: 
more, that in spite of the eriteous tov xenpav, He . 
would otherwise become extinct, and in so far 
proves against rather than for the character indeli- 
bilis.. Upon the treatment of Ordination in the spirit 
of Christ and of the evangelical Church, one can find 
striking words in Nirzscu, Prakt. Theol., Bd. 2, 
p. 441 ef seq. 

4, To be ashamed of the cause of the Lord ia 
possible enough, especially in gentler Melanchthon- 
natures, such also as Timothy seems to have been 
—natures which are better fitted for patient suffer- 
ing than for courageous conflict for the truth. Here 
also the power of sin is manifest, that men are so 
often ashamed of the very thing which they should 
esteem their highest honor; and inversely, they find 
their highest honor in that which must produce their 
deepest shame. Fundamentally, sin has destroyed 
all, but grace restores again, all. 

5. The doctrine of the free grace of God in the 
calling and election of the sinner, is one of the chief 
foundations in the structure of Pauline soteriology, 
and likewise one of the greatest treasures of the 
Church, reformed according to the word of God. 
He only who exaggerates and presses in an unspirit- 
ual way this doctrine, the supreme consolation of 
believers, can make it resemble a heathen fatalism. 
(Comp. P. Lange’s treatise on the question, ‘‘ What 
authority is due still to the peculiarity of the Re- 
formed Church in the scheme of faith (Glaubens- 
lehre) of our own time?” in the Miscellanies, New 
Series, ii., pp. 1-52. Bielefeld, 1860.) 

6. Paul is to us (ver, 12) a speaking exemplar, 
of the blessed certitude of faith, whereby the claim 
of many, that such certitude is the fruit of spiritual 
pride and idle conceit only, is strikingly contradict- 
ed. The Roman Catholic Church denies that the 
Christian, this side the grave, can be assured of his 
salvation; and upon this point many Protestants are 
almost eryptocatholic. Nevertheless, it is palpably 
clear that the believer does not build his certitude 
upon anything he finds or is competent to within 
himself, but upon the eternal grace and fidelity of 
God, which certainly will complete the good work 
(Phil. i. 6). Perhaps the misunderstanding of many 
would be removed, if less were said of the perse 
verantia, and more of the conservatio sanctorum. 

[This is well expressed. I think, however, we 
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should distinguish between the certitudo gratie and 
the certitudo beatitudinis wterne. Certitude is only 
one form of the jiducia which is the essence of justi- 
fying faith, Of this we may be, ought to be 
assured; but of the certitude of everlasting salva- 
tion we cannot speak as an essential or factor in 
the consciousness of the believer. It is very de- 
sirable that we revise our habits of teaching upon 
this article. The reader is referred to the following 
Observations by the late Sir W. Hamirron (“ Discus- 
sion on Philosophy,” &c., London, 1852, on pp. 4938, 
494.) These are important in themselves, and tend 
to justify in an original style the remark so frequently 
made, that Protestants and Roman Catholics do not 
differ as much now as formerly in the article of 
Justification ; 

“« Assurance, personal assurance (the feeling that 
God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven, 
Jfiducia, plerophoria filet), was long universally held 
in the Protestant communities to be the criterion 
and condition of a true or saving faith, Luther de- 
clares that he who hath not assurance, spews faith 
out; and Melanchthon makes assurance the discrimi- 
nating line of Christianity from heathenism. It was 
maintained by Calvin—nay, even by Arminius—and 
is part and parcel of all the Confessions of all the 
churches of the Reformation down to the Westmin- 
ster Assembly. In that synod, asswrance was in 
Protestantism, for the first time, declared not to be 
of the essence of faith; and, accordingly, the Scot- 
tish General Assembly has, subsequently, once and 
again condemned and deposed the holders of this, 
the doctrine of Luther, of Calvin, and of the older 
Scottish Church itself. In the English, and more 
articulately in the Irish Establishment, it still stands 
a necessary tenet of belief. Assurance is now, how- 
ever, disavowed when apprehended by churchmen, 
high and low; but of these, many, like Mr. Hare, 
are blissfully incognizant of the opinion, its import, 
its history, and even its name, This dogma, with its 
fortune past and present, affords, indeed, a series of 
the most curious contrasts. It is curious that this 
eardinal point of Luther’s doctrine should, without 
exception, have been constituted into the fundamen- 
tal principle of all the churches of the Reformation, 
and, as their common and uneatholic doctrine, have 
been explicitly condemned at Trent. It is curious 
that this common doctrine of the churches of the 
Reformation should now be abandoned virtually in, 
or formally by, all these churches themselves. It is 
curious that Protestants should now generally pro- 
fess the counter doctrine asserted at Trent in the 
condemnation of their own principle. It is curious 
that this, the most important variation in the faith 
of Protestants, as, in fact, a gravitation of Protes- 
tantism back towards Catholicity, should have been 
overlooked as indeed in his days undeveloped, by 
the keen-eyed author of ‘The History of the Varia- 
tions of the Protestant Churches.” Finally, it is 
curious that, though now fully developed, this cen- 
tral approximation of Protestantism to Catholicity 
should not, as far as I know, have been signalized 
by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic; whilst 
the Protestant symbol (ides sola justificat—Faith 
alone justifies), though now eviscerated of its real 
import, and now only manifesting a difference of 
expression, is still supposed to discriminate the two 
religious denominations, For both agree that the 
three heavenly virtues must all concur to salvation ; 
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prision would have been avoided had Luther anc 
Calvin only said, “ Fiducia sola justificat,” “ Assur 
anee alone justifies;” for, on their doctrine, assur: 
ance was convertible with true faith, and true faith 
implied the other Christian graces. But this pri 
mary and peculiar doctrine of the Reformation, is 
now harmoniously condemned by Roman Catholica 
and Protestants together.”—KE. H. ] 

4, The evangelical doctrine here alluded to (ver 
10), that the Lord has overcome death, is illustrated 
yet farther, chiefly from apostolical expressions, as 
1 Cor, xv. 55-57; Heb. ii. 14. Upon the question, 
how and whereby Christ has achieved this victory, 
one ean refer: 1. To his whole manifestation, by 
which the true life in its full glory is revealed; 2. 
to His death, through which sin, the sting’of death, 
is atoned for, and the law, the strength of sin, ia 
fulfilled; 8. to His resurrection on the third day, 
through which He has burst asunder the hands of 
death, and triumphed over the power of hell; 4. to 
His intercession in heaven, whence also He sends 
down His spirit unceasingly, who imparts the true 
life, and delivers from the spirit of death; 5. to 
His final zapovota, with which He will banish death 
from the creation (1 Cor. xv. 26; comp. Rev, 
xxi. 4), 

8. What Paul says of the Holy Ghost as indwell. 
ing within the believer, refers us to the highest 
blessing of the New Covenant, in which the Holy 
Ghost is the immanent vital principle of all the 
redeemed. During the Old Covenant, He over 
shadowed momentarily individual holy men of God; 
in the New, He abides perpetually in the heart of 
each Christian. P 

9. What the Apostle says in praise and recog- 
nition of the proofs of love shown to him by Onesi- 
phorus, is also a practical explanation of the words 
of Jesus (Matt, xxv. 34-40). 

10. In case, even, that Onesiphorus were really 
dead at the time of the writing of this Hpistle, still 
the Roman Catholic interpreters are in error when 
they find, in ver. 18, a proof of the lawfulness and 
obligation for intereessory prayers for the dead. 
The case here was altogether special, and cannot, 
without great wilfulness, be applied as the founda- 
tion of a general rule for all the dead. On the other 
side, it is often forgotten that the gospel nowhere 
lays down a positive prohibition to follow with our 
wishes and prayers, if our heart impel us thereto, 
our departed while in the condition of separation ; 
and hence, in any case, it is well to distinguish be- 
tween the Christian idea which lies at the foundation 
of such inward needs, and the form of later church 
rite, and practice. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Fire is a striking image of the Holy Ghost in 
this, that it must be kept up and fanned without 
ceasing.—It is not enough to be in Christ; one must 
be rooted in Him, grow, and bring forth fruit.—Do 
ye not know of whose Spirit ye are children ?—The 
Spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind—a 
threefold chord, where no tone can be wanting or 
transposed without sharp dissonance.—False shame 
about the gospel of Christ: (1.) How general ; (2. 
how unfounded; (8.) how destructive it is—-The 
Christian (1.) need not be ashamed of the gospel; 


and they only differ, whether Faith, as a word, does | (2.) dare in no case; and (8.) also will not be 
ar does not involve Hope and Charity. This mis- | ashamed of it, if he will in truth be a Christian.—F 
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is not enough to contend for the truth; one must 
know also how to suffer for it.—There is no better 
protection against false shame than firm faitir in 
free grace,—The deficiency of merit, and the neces- 
sity of good works in the Christian’s life of faith— 
“Nist opera videam ex.ra, non eredam fidem esse 
tnira ;” J. Huss.—Jesus the death-conqueror : (1.) 
The enetay which He, as such, overcomes; (2.) the 
peace which He, as such, restores; (8.) the crown 
which He, as such, merits—In how far is death 
already conquered for the Christian, and in how far 
not yet? Corp, ‘ Heidelberg Catechism,” Ans. 42. 
—The gospel a revelation of life—“‘I know in 
whom I believe,” the sublimest science of faith.—A 
science has so much more a higher value, the more 
(1.) it moves in loftier spheres; (2.) is built upon 
firmer foundations; and (8.) presents a greater 
wealth in practical results. All this is true of this, 
as of no other science.—The way, degree, ground, 
and fruit of the Christian assurance of faith.—There 
is no firm hold in sound doctrine which could sig- 
nify anything in Paul’s judgment, as long as it is not 
coupled with personal faith and love in life; ver. 14. 
(1.) No servant of Christ is without a committed 
trust ; (2.) there is no trust which does not require 
careful watching; (3.) no careful watching is con- 
ceivable without the power of the Holy Ghost dwell- 
ing within us.—Paul, as the Lord, was also forsaken 
in distress by unfaithful friends.—True Christian 
brotherly love (vers. 16-18) (1.) tested; (2.) con- 
firmed; (3.) requited—No labor of love which is 
positive, goes wholly unrewarded (Heb. vi. 9, 10).— 
Think of those in bonds, as bound with them (Heb. 
xiii. 3). 

SS aie Bibl. Wirt.: As sparks go out in the 
ashes when one does not rekindle them, so also the 
gifts of God are lost when they are not made use of 
for the glory of God, for the Church, for the public, 
and for the benefit of one’s neighbor, as that for 
which they are bestowed (Matt. xxv. 30).—Lanem 
Opus B.: The prisoner of Christ, nevertheless God’s 
child, redeemed of Christ, and His ransomed posses- 
sion, and yet His prisoner; this belongs to the mys- 
tery of the Cross.—The power of God, which is 
mighty in them that believe, one never sees more 
gloriously than in sorrow.—He who allows hands to 
be laid upon him for the office of preacher, allows 
them also to be laid upon him for imprisonment, if 
God so order (ver. 6).—Believers are already saved 
in the kingdom of grace.—Hepineer: Christ has 
obtained for us twofold blessings, privativa and 
positiva; He has taken away the noxious, and 
brought for us the salutary.—Wilt thou doubt thy 
salvation? As truly as thou believest, and art 
assured of thy faith, canst thou be assured of thy 
galvation. —Conflagration, plunder, and war take 
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away all! What is there more?—The best & 
secured. It is on high, in heaven, well secured.— 
He who will have the assistance of the Holy Ghos: 
especially in the office of teaching, must have Him 
also as an indweller.—Srarke: We think ofter, 
with Elijah, as if we were alone and forsaken; but 
God preserves for Himself always a Church amongst 
much erring, godless, and abandoned men (1 Kings 
xix. 14-18),—Faith is not high-minded; it asso 
ciates affectionately with the most insignificant and 
miserable.—Canst thou not requite thy benefactors, 
then wish and pray heartily that God will (2 Sam, 
xix, 32-39). 

Hevsyer: Inspiration must not be fanatical 
ecstasy.—To desert a friend and benefactor who is 
fallen into misery and disgrace, is baseness to the 
last degree.—Where apostolic earnestness is, can 
ignominy not long stay away.—The deliverance of 
the human race is the supremest wonder of Divine 
love; precisely therefore, also, there is no nobler 
office than the office of reconciliation.—The hope of 
immortality first through Christianity is firmly estab. 
lished.—If all Christians should possess the Holy 
Ghost, how much more the teachers.—Where there 
is no agreement with Jesus and the Apostles, there 
is no Holy Ghost.—The persecution of the shep- 
herds shows what genuine sheep are.—Next to suf. 
fering for the sake of the gospel, the grandest thing 
is to support the persecuted against the world, to 
incur danger for them; as Jerome for Huss, Fred. 
eric the Wise for Luther.—Jesus recognizes that as 
done unto Himself (Matt. x. 40-41). 

Lisco (vers. 8-14): The power of faith.—(Vers, 
1-14): What ought to move Timothy to fidelity in 
faith and in the preaching of the gospel: (1.) The 
example of his ancestors; (2.) the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; (8.) the example of Paul.—(Vers. 7-14, 
Whitsun Sermon): The Spirit given to us.—Not 
fear, but love, is the mark of the Christian.—(Vers. 
15-18): The conduct of the Christian towards true 
and false friends—that, amid prevailing unfaithful- 
ness, love nevertheless should not grow cold.—To 
the merciful, the Lord gives grace here and there. 

Leipotpr (ver. 12), in the collection, “‘ Manifold 
Gifts and One Spirit,” ii., p. 279: The blessed certi- 
tude of faith—Pa.mmr, sketch of a sermon for the 
close of the year, on the same text, Huangelische 
Homiletik, 4. Auji., 8. 340. 

Van per Paum (ver. 3), Reformation-Sermon: 
(1.) Through the Reformation we are once more in 
the possession of sound doctrine; (2.) This posses- 
sion must make itself known through faith and love 
which are in Christ Jesus.—On ver. 8, comp. a ser 
mon by Van OosTERzEE on the cognate text, Rom 
i. 16, in the Langenberg ‘‘ Collection,” 1852, pp, 
225-250, 


IV. 


{nstruction how and why Timothy should suffer for the cause of the Lord, 
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1 Thou therefore, my son, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
2 And the things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses’ [in the 
presence of many witnesses], the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
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be able [also] to teach others also, Thou therefore endure hardness’ [suifei 
thou aftliction with me], as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.“ No man _ that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this lite; that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier* [may please the commander]. And 
if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive law 
fully. The husbandman that laboreth must be first® partaker of the fruits, 
* Consider what I say;° and the Lord give’ thee understanding in all things 
[for the Lord will give thee, &c]. Remember that Christ Jesus, of the seed 
of David, was raised from the dead according to my gospel: Wherein I suffer 
trouble, as an evil-doer, even unto bonds; but the word of God is not bound. 
Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s sake [on account of the elect], that 
they may also obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 
Zi is a faithtul saying [Faithful is the saying]: for if we be dead with him, we 
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cannot deny himself. 


1 Ver. 2.—[51a ToAd@v Leas ad = amid, i. e., in the presence of, yet not = évémvov ; so Huther. 


assisted by their presence.—E. 
2 Ver. 3.—avyxaxoméOnaov. 


ovycaxoma0ncov.—E. H.) 


shall also live with him: If we suffer, we shall also reign with him: if we deny 
him, he also will deny us: If we believe not, yet he abideth faithful: [for]° he 


These witnessea 


The ordinary text, Leide dich. The reading ovyxaxordééyncov must, on, the authority 
of A. C.1 D.1 E.1 F. G., Sin., and others, be preferred to the usual gd ovy kaxomdbécov. 


{Lachmann also reada 


3 Ver. 3.—[Xptorov “Iycod is preferable to "Incod Xprorod ; is supported by the weightiest authorities.—E. H.] 
4 Ver. 4.—[16 otparodoyyjcav7.; badly translated in the English Version; though it would seem to have some 


support in the Vulgate—cwi se probavilt.—K. H.] 


5 Ver. 6.—[mporov ; so all the authorities and modern critical editions; but the Sin. reads mpérepov.—E. H.] 


6 Ver. 7.—[& Aéyw ; Lachmann and Tischendorf, on the authority of the evidence, read o. 


E. H.] 


particle here, which has some emphasis.—E. H.] 
8 Ver. 13.—[The Recepta has apvovpeda. 
es are in its favor.—E. H.] 


Lachmann, and, after him, 'Tischendorf, reads apvyoducda. 


The Sin, also has o— 


T Ver. 7.—déce, not 5¢n; see Tischendorf. [The English Version misses the sense, and leaves out the illative 


The authori- 


9 Ver. 13.—[The particle yap was not in the text our translators used.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Thou therefore, &c. After the state- 
ment (chap. i. 15-18) of the unfaithulness of many, 
aud the fidelity of one, he addresses himself to 
Timothy with new exhortations. If he have excited 
him (chap. i. 6-18) to stir up the gift within him 
as much as possible, without allowing himself to be 
held back through false shame, he now gives him 
express direction how and why he should suffer for 
the Lord’s cause. ‘The glorious paragraph (vers, 
1-13) contains, in compressed brevity, all that could 
animate and encourage not only the beloved pupil 
of the Apostle to fidelity in Christianity, but what 
also can strengthen the teachers and Christians of 
all ages to the firmest and most heroic resolution in 
faith and conflict ;”» Heydenreich.—It will appear, 
from the comment itself, how beautifully everything 
is connected together, The exhortation (vers. 1, 2) 
ean be regarded as a kind of introduction to that 
which follows immediately ; while the Apostle ex- 
plains farther (vers. 8-7) how and (vers. 8-18) why 
he should suffer for the name of Christ—Thou 
therefore, my son. The contrast to the foregoing 
is not to be overlooked here. Be the conduct of 
others as it may, do not allow thyself to be turnea 
from the way thou art upon, but be strong according 
to the inward man.—Be strong in the grace; 
about equivalent to, be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might (Eph. vi, 10). ?Evdvvapotoda, 
¢o encourage one’s self, to strengthen one’s self in- 
wardly, —Jv the grace, not only through the grace ; 
60 that é€y must be explained as 8:4; besides, also, 
that the grace of Christ makes up, as it were, the 
element of life in which Timothy moves, and from 
which his strength is born.—In Christ Jesus; the 





grace which dwells in complete fulness in Christ, 
and in His fellowship becomes the personal posses- 
sion of believers in Him. If this power first were 
received and preserved, Timothy would be in a c@- 
dition to fulfil the demand now following. The 
more deeply Paul feels that the moment is drawing 
near when he shall quit the scene of his activity, so 
much the more, naturally, must it be in his mind to 
leave behind, in his friend and pupil, a courageous 
and bold witness of Jesus Christ. To this end he 
gives him now, before all things, a command (ver. 2) 
how he must act with the treasure of doctrine which 
he has received from the Apostle. 

Ver. 2. And the things that thou hast 
heard of me, &. We find no sufficient grounds 
to think here (Huther, De Wette, and others) of a 
definite transaction—of which mention is made 
also ‘in 1 Tim, iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6—viz., the ordina- 
tion of Timothy. We believe much rather (Mat. 
thies) that the Apostle is thinking here of his publie 
statements of doctrie, of his own preaching of 
evangelical doctrine aid history, which Timothy 
must have heard, naturaily, cften, and which had 
been made before many witnesses. The correctness 
of this view appears clear from the fact that Timothy 
must commit what he has heard to such men as, in 
their turn, might be in condition to teach othera 
also; from which conclusion of the verse we may 
well infer that the Apostle, in its beginning als, has 
referred to his doctrine, and not to special official 
prescripts, which could find application only in the case 
of individuals. If a connection be sought betweer 
this exhortation and the context, whether preced- 
ing or following, then it may be said that Timothy 
must not only himself fight (ver. 3), but must alsc 
gird others, and in this way, as a good soldier of 
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Jesus Christ care for his covenant-comrades (Hu- 
ther). Perhaps it is still yet simpler, if we consider 
this exhortation, standing entirely alone, as coming 
from the Apostle’s ‘pen rather without design, and 
then say: the Apostle does not bind himself to ex- 
press through the context what is exercising his 
mind. im ver. 3 he continues the series of reflections 
already begun, uninterruptedly. ‘But thus writes 
no forger—so after a plan, yet so spontaneously, ” 
(Wiesinger). Obviously, after what has here been 
taid, the design of the Apostle is now,clear, It is 
not enough for him that Timothy himself preach the 
truth purely and plainly; he must also have a care 
that it be transmitted and preserved in its purity and 
plainness. To this end, all the admouitions occur- 
ring here, serve. Timothy has heard the Apostle’s 
word among many witnesses, 5:4 moAAay waprv- 
pwy; properly, intervenientibus multis testibus—under 
the interposition ; i, e., here, in presence of many 
witnesses (WtnER, Gramm., p. 338). That which 
he also must transmit is, in a certain respect, no 
longer a private possession, but has become already 
common property. This shall he entrust to faith. 
ful men; and now so much the more, since it is his 
intention (chap. iv. 19) to quit Ephesus, and to go 


to Paul. “ Antequam isthine ad me proficiscare ;” 
Bengel. By miorots avSpémos, we do not under- 


stand faithful in general (although it is self-evident 
that this is presupposed), but true, reliable men, who 
can guard well, and wisely administer the committed 
trast (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 2, 7, 25)—Who shall be 
able. Not a new quality added to the foregoing, 
but, as often, eirwes in the sense of guippe qui apti 
erunt—to teach others also; in other words, to 
set forth again to others, for their instruction and 
edification, the gospel which they themselves have 
first heard. We cannot possibly see here anything 
else, than that by érépovs we must think of the 
members of the congregation, and not of teachers. 
The idea that Timothy—as Paul had done—should 
gather pupils around him, and that these again 
should train pupils, so that in the community an 
order (stamm) of apostolic men might continue 
which could devote itself to the unimpaired trans- 
mission of apostolical doctrine (Huther), appears to 
us to be thrust into the text, and, when clearly and 
consistently developed, to lead either to the notion 
of a sort of esoteric doctrine, or to point to the 
Roman Catholic theory of tradition.—[“ The things 
agreed on, and consented to by all the other Apos- 
tles, do thou commit to able men, and appoint them 
as bishops to the several churches under thee; ” so 
Dr. Hammond. “TI think there is no foundation for 
all this in the text; Whitby, im /oco.—K, H.]|—We 
avoid this difficulty when we simply so interpret the 
exhortation, that Timothy should care for the trans- 
mission and confirmation of the gospel am the con- 
gregation, through other qualified teachers (Lehr- 
organe). 

Ver. 3. Thou therefore endure... of Jesus 
Christ. After what has just been said, the Apostle 
proceeds farther to the express exhortation to suffer 
for the cause of the Lord. Zuyxarowddnooy, suffer 
wit/.; the true reading, instead of the Recepta, od 
stv kaxotadenooy; which, through the superfluous 
repetition of the od ody (ver. 1), gives a flat, cum- 
brous sense. The word karomadeiy (comp. ver. 9, 
and chap. iv. 5) is also often used, by the classical 
writers, of the fatigues, burdens, and deprivations 
which are connected with military service. Under 
three distinct figures tue Apostle now places before 
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Timothy his Christian callizg, The first is that of 
a soldier, Serving, as such, under the banner of 
Jesus, he must feel bound partly to endurance and 
partly to abstinence. Trrruuy., Ad Martyres, cap 
3, p. 138, Edit. Rigalt: “ Wemo miles ad bellum cum 
delictis venit, sed de papilionibus expeditis et sub- 
strictis, ubi omnis duritia, ¢»bonitas et insuavitas 
consistit.” Also elsewhere CN. ae eis evieee eee 
1 Cor, ix. 7; 2 Cor. x. < 5; and especially ia 
Eph. vi. 12-18, is the same “gure employed by tlie 
Apostle. 

Ver. 4. No man... that he may plezse 
him that, &c. As the soldier, especially when in 
active service—6é orparevduevos—must bear more 
than others, so, still farther, has he less freedom 
than others to do everything he may wish. *Eu7aé- 
kero Signifies, especially, entanglement in.something 
hindering and obstructing (~mp. 2 Peter ii. 20). 
By mpayyareta: (comp. Luke xix. 13), we must not 
think exclusively of lawsuits, but especially of Lusi- 
ness affairs, and generally of all those occupations 
which the support of daily life renders necessary, but 
which also are wholly irreconcilable with a faithful 
fulfilment of the duties of a soldier. Amongst the 
ancients, the unnatural combination of one line of 
activity with another was forbidden by positive laws. 
Ampros. De Offic., libr. 1, says: “ Qui imperatori 
militat, a susceptionibus litium, actu negotioruar 
forensicun, venditione merciuin prohibetur humanis 
leqibus.”—‘ He who fights for the Imperator, is pro- 
hibited by human laws from litigation, the pursuit of 
forensic affairs, the sale of merchandise.” [dilitares 
viros civiles curas arripere prohibimus. Quoted by 
Whitby.—E. H.]—The sole calling of the orparidrns 
is that, through the faithful performance of his duties, 
he please the commander, rw otparodoynoarvtt; 1. e., 
the commander-in-chief. The Catholic Church (Ro. 
man) has interpreted this prescript literally, in that 
it bas forbidden the clergy, peremptorily, a certain 
number of unclerical occupations (see Watrer’s 
Kirchenrecht, 5th ed., Bonn, 1831, p. 898), On the 
other hand, upon the Protestant side, the following 
application was characteristically given to this pas- 
sage by Melanchthon: ‘Jia vult ministrum Hvan- 
gelti totum servire proprie vocations et non ingerere 
se in alienos, in gubernationem politicam. Non 
habeat minister Hvangelii alterwm pedem in templo, 
allerum in curia.” (‘‘So he wishes the minister of 
the gospel to serve in his own vocation unreservedly, 
and not to engage in outside affairs, in political man- 
agement. Let not the minister of the gospel have 
one foot in the temple and the other in the euria,”) 
If we ask in what way the Apostle himself has, in 
his own example, explained this his prescript, then 
it becomes plain that it must be understood not 
absoluté, but cum grano salis. Paul also, while 
working with his hands, has eaten his own bread 
(Acts xx. 34; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 70., ix. 6); and cer- 
tainly he will not have given this counsel to Timothy 
unconditionally. But, assuredly, special tact ano 
wisdom are necessary so to manage the inevitable 
cares and occupations which daily life brings with it, 
that the cause of the kingdom of God shall be there- 
by in no wise injured, but rather can gain advantage 
from their results; as was the case actually with 
Paul himself, who found occasion, in his own activ. 
ity, to set forth his example to the community for 
imitation (see 2 Thess, iii, 6-9). 

Ver. 5, And if a man also strive for mas 
teries, yet is he not crowned except he strive 
lawfully. The Apostle develops now, yet farther 
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the same thought in the form of a second figure. 
To strive, is not synonymous here with orparevecsat, 
but is an expression borrowed from the Greeks 
(aSAeiv), to which he alludes also in 1 Cor. ix, 24 
and 2 Tim. iv. 7,8 (comp. Heb. xii. 1). It is not 
enough, he wishes to say, that a man shall himself 
only take part in the contest, indifferent how, in 
other respects, he carries himself; but, chiefly and 
before all that he conduct himself according to the 
laws of battle, since without this he can lay no claim 
to the honor of being crowned. He who fights 
against the laws of the contest, forfeits his crown ; 
vouluws &Xdhon = conformably to the laws. The 
specific, not tropical sense, is as follows: The minis- 
ter of the gospel dare not arbitrarily exempt himself 
from this or that portion of his task, or even direct 
his activity according to his own discretion; not the 
bias of his own heart, but the will of the Lord alone 
must be his standard; so that, without this, it is im- 
possible for him to hope for His approval and recog- 
nition. 

Ver. 6. The husbandman that laboreth 
must be first partaker of the fruits. The third 
figure, borrowed from the husbandman, develops 
once more the same idea, though in a measure, in- 
deed, upon another side. Here, too, there is no 
promise (De Wette), but an exhortation, grounded 
upon a comparison with the yewpyds. Kom@yra is 
put forward with emphasis, for a proof that the 
Apostle is speaking of a privilege which is accorded 
exclusively to the laboring, but in no wise to the 
not-laboring husbandman. There must be work 
especially with persistent exertion, if one wili—what 
every husbandman naturally wishes—actually gather 
the fruits of his field. The question only is, in what 
sense mp@toy is to be taken, and with what this 
adverb is to be combined. Not in the sense of 
ita demum (Heinrichs; also the Dutch translation) ; 
as little as an hyperbuton = roy yewpydv Komi@vrTa 
Tp@rTov, x.7.A.; but that also it be connected with 
meTaArauBdvew, and considered equivalent to first, 
before all others. The Apostle will say, finally, not 
every husbandman, but he only who labors with 
assiduity, must first, before all others, enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. If, consequently, Timothy will 
claim this privilege for himself, there must be un- 
remitting toil upon his part ; just as above, in ver, 5, 
his coronation was made dependent upon lawfully- 
conducted contests, That, for the teacher, the right 
of a suitable support upon the part of the commu- 
nity exists, is without doubt a Pauline thought (see 
; Cor, ix. 7, et seg.) ; this, nevertheless, is not taught 

ere. 

Ver. 7. Consider what I say, &c. Accord- 
ing to De Wette, this exhortation is apparently super- 
uous, since the foregoing comparisons were easy 
for Timothy to understand, ‘But the sense of 
the verse is not meant to enlighten the understand- 
ing of Timotheus as to the meaning of the meta- 
phors, but as to the personal application of them ;” 
Conybeare and Howson. Hence, also, it is not 
necessary to adopt the notion (Mosheim, Michaelis), 
that some secret sense lies hidden under the fore- 
going comparisons—And the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things. This reminder is 
here all the more appropriate, since an unspiritual 
understanding of the prescripts of the Apostle, kara 
dnror, Not Kkard& Sidyoay, was certainly possible, but 
not desirable for the community. For the rest, 
these words, although they refer exclusively to the 
foregoing, maze nevertheless an appropriate transi- 





tion to what follows (vers. 8-13); in which verger 
the Apostle names various motives which should de 
termine Timothy to the true fulfilment of the dut; 
which hitherto had been pressed upon his heart. 

Ver. 8. Remember that Jesus Christ, of 
the seed of David, raised from the dead, ke. 
First motive; remembrance of the resurreetion of 
Jesus Christ. Paul directs the view of his friend 
and pupil back to that great event which is wie 
foundation of all faith and of all hope of Christians 
(comp. 1 Cor. xy. 12-20), He should hold Jesus 
Christ in remembrance (here, where there is occa- 
sion to speak of the Lord as an historical person, 
not the name of oflice—Christ—but the individual 
name—Jesus—stands first), not in general, but here 
especially the risen from the dead (eyeyepmévor, not 
eyepSévra). Through the addition, of the sed of 
David (comp. Rom. i. 3), not the lowliness of tLe 
person of the Lord, also not His Messianic c-y- 
ni'y (Huther), but simply His human descent, His 
origin is denoted, and truly, indeed, with indirect 
“ polemic” against the docetic error of false teach- 
ers; and upon this circumstance special stress is 
laid, because Timothy could perceive from it that 
Jesus Christ, although man of flesh and blood as he 
himself, nevertheless was raised from the dead; and 
this could contribute, amid the feeling of his own 
weakness, to his consolation and encouragement. 
“ Hane unam genealogiam a Timotheo vult attendi, 
que ar;umento est Jesum esse Christum ;” Bengel. 
—According to my gospel (comp. Rom. ii. 16; 
xvi. 25; 1 Tim. i. 11), That Paul is thinking here 
of the gospel of Luke (Jerome, Baur), is wholly un- 
proven, Not without indirect polemic against the 
preaching of those who do not place the resurrection 
of the Lord in the forefront, or who reject it de- 
cidedly, Paul speaks here so expressly of it, since 
his train of thought occasions him now, in what fol- 
lows immediately, to speak of his own person. 

Ver. 9. Wherein I suffer trouble ... unto 
bonds. A second motive for Timothy. He should 
direct his look not only backwards, but also around 
him, to the example of his own teacher and fellow- 
soldier.— Wherein ; for the sake of which—the gos- 
pel—ev &, “cujus annuntiandi munere defungens ;” 
Beza.—I suffer, kaxowaS@ (comp. ver. 3).—Zven 
unto bonds, wéxpt Secuwov. His present bonds are 
the wl’imus terminus ad quem, whither his suffering 
has gone on until now (comp. Phil. ii. 8), wéxps 
Savaroi.—As an evil-doer. ‘' Malum passionis, 
ac st preecessisset maluin actionis ;” Bengel. The 
word karoveyos, which occurs besides only in the 
gospel of Luke (chap, xxiii, 39), sounds very well in 
the mouth of the Apostle, who had so fine a feeling 
for honor and shame, just to express the nature of 
his own position ; and this so much the more, since, 
at the latest, his case had taken an unfavorable turn 
(comp. chap. iv. 16, 17)—But the word of God 
is not bound. Parenthesis, in which the Apostle 
gives account of what serves especially for his en- 
couragement amid his heavy sorrows.—The word of 
God ; designation of the gospel, specially upon the 
side of its Divine origin (comp. 1 Thess. ii, 18); not 
of the Holy Scriptures in general, nor of the Divine 
promises in particular.—J/s not bound, ed Sédetas, 
Antithesis to his own imprisoned estate, tpexé: ( 
Thess. iii, 1), The gospel is preached in spite of the 
imprisonment of Paul, not through himself (as De 
Wette explains, while he appeals for his interpreta. 
tion to Acts xxviii. 31, for we have to do here with 
the second imprisonment), but though others, 
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Ver. 10. Therefore... glory. Aid rod70; 
therefore, because the word of God is not bound, 
The unimpeded course of the gospel is to the Apos- 
tle a new proof of its all-embracing power; and the 
thought inspires him to suffer willingly for a cause 
which otherwise might seem lost. The additional 
clause, for the elect’s sake, must thence be un- 
derstood not as a new ground, but as a more definite 
statement, By the écAexrof, we must think here 
exclusively just as little of those to whom the gospel 
ia not yet preached, as of those who have already 
received it (comp. Titus i. 1), The éonception is 
rather to be taken generally. For their sakes he 
endures all. ‘Yfmouévw denotes not only passive 
endurance, but steadfastness, as of a soldier on the 
attack of the enemy (Wiesinger). It is not so evi- 
dent what the Apostle means thereby, when he adds 
vet, that they may also obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 
They also, rat avtot; as now already the Apostle 
himself, upon his part, was conscious of the owrnpla 
in Christ. It is nevertheless a question, in what way 
the sorrow of the Apostle could serve to the further- 
ance of the same end with the éxAekrof. That he 
regarded his own suffering as in no way sin-extin- 
guishing, requires indeed no special mention. The 
view, further also, that he wishes only to express the 
salutary influence which the consideration of his 
brouovn would exert upon the éxAcxro! (De Wette, 
Huther), will not fairly satisfy us. Certainly it is 
better, if we paraphrase his thoughts thus: that he, 
amid all the burdens of his calling, endured, without 
yielding up the high task of his life, that thereby 
the elect of God might be partakers of the cwrnpa 
in Christ, through his persevering, continued preach- 
ing (comp. Acts xiii, 48). This cwrnpla is here 
united with its highest reach—era& Sééns aiwviov. 
“Cum glorit clernd. Hoe finis est salutis, quam 
in Christo consequimur, salus enim nostra est, Deo 
viverc, que incipit a regeneratione nostra, absolvitur 
autem plena nostra liberatione, quum nos Deus ex 
mortalis vite zrumnis eductos in reynum suum col- 
ligit. Ad hance salutem aecedit participatio celestis 
uderque divine glorie. Ergo ut Christi gratiam 
amplificaret, nomen ceterne gloric saluti apposuit ;” 
Calvin.—[‘* With eternal glory. This is the reach of 
the salvation which we obtain in Christ. For our 
salvation is to live to God, which begins from our 
regeneraticn, but is completed in our full deliver- 
ance when Gud gathers us from the calamities of our 
mortal life invo His kingdom. Participation of 
heavenly and so of divine glory happens to this sal- 
vation. Therefore, that he may magnify the grace 
of Christ, he adds the name of eternal glory to sal- 
vation.” | 

Ver. 11. It is a faithful saying, &. Tinally, 
the Apostle adduces a third motive. He directs the 
look of Timothy forward to the results which are 
connected in the future as well with the faithfulness 
as with the unfaithfuluess of the servant of Christ. 
Faithful is the word, \aust not, as 1 Tim. iv. 9, be 
seferred to the preceding, but, as 1 Tim. i. 15, to the 
mmediately following. ‘The Apostle strengthens a 
general thought, and ydp is equivalent to indeed. 
“The recent interpreters consider the following sen- 
tences, corresponding to vach other, as strophes from 
a chuck hymn, regpectivg which, again as before, 
nothing more can be said than that the passage 
answers thoroughly well for a bymn, but it cannot 
se proved to have been tak» from one;” (Mat- 
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portion of an old Christian church song, surely they 
deserve to be ‘employed as the text of a Christian 
hymn,—F'or if we be dead with (him), we 
shall also live with (him). A genuine Pauline 
thought. It is known how (amongst other places, 
Rom, vi.) the whole Christian life is comprehended 
under the category of a dying and rising again with 
Christ. Not only the outward resemblance, but alsa 
the personal fellowship of the Christian with the 
Lord, is here meant; and, indeed, he speaks of a 
death and life in a spiritual sense, not in a pure 
natural sense. Yet the spiritual dying must cer- 
tainly attain to such height, that we must be pre- 
pared, if necessary, to renounce our natural life for 
the sake of the Redeemer; while, on the other hand, 
the true spiritual life which is enjoyed here in conse. 
quence of that spiritual dying with Him (mitstcrbens) 
issues in a personal participation of the blessed life 
in eternity. 

Ver. 12. If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with (him). (Comp. Rom. viii. 17; Eph. ii. 6.) 
Not suffering wholly in general, but with Him, ovs 
avr@, is here meant, Reigning with Him is some- 
what the same with the phrase, “to reign in life” 
(Rom. v. 17), when, indeed, the Messial’s kingdom 
shall be revealed in its full glory.—On the other 
hand, if we deny (him), he also will deny us. 
Perhaps an allusion to the Lord’s own words, Matt. 
x. 83; Mark viii. 38; to which also 2 Peter ii. 1; 
Jude 4, seem to hint. To deny Christ, is, in gen- 
eral, to be ashamed of Him by word or deed. Here, 
with special reference to the work of the minister of 
the gospel, to be ashamed, through fear of men, to 
confess Him freely. He who is guilty of this, finds 
his sentence already recorded (Matt. vii. 23). 

Ver. 18. If we believe not, &c.; not in gen- 
eral, but are unfaithful to our holy calling, and to 
the vows made before the Lord. That condition is 
meant, indeed, which constitutes the ground of the. 
denial of the Lord just referred to, “Si abnegamus ; 
ore, st non credimus: corde ;” Bengel.—Yet he 
abideth faithful (comp. Rom. iii. 8, 4). He will 
not, as we in like case, become untrue to Himself. 
For he cannot deny himself (see Critical re- 
marks), It is a gross misunderstanding to interpret 
this last reminder as @ word of consolation in any 
such sense as this:—if we, from weakness, are un- 
faithful, we may calm ourselves with the thought 
that He will not break His word; and that, notwith- 
standing it, His faithfulness to us will be forever 
confirmed, In a certain sound sense this thought is 
certainly true; but the connection of the discourse 
here plainly shows that the Apostle will warn with 
emphasis, and, in other words, will say: Fancy not, 
if thou art unfaithful, that the Lord’s punishment 
will fail, He is just as faithful in His threatenings 
as in His promises. He remains ever like Himself, 
and can also just as little endure the unfaithful, as 
He can allow the faithful to go unrewarded (comp. 
Heb. ii. 3; John iii. 20), 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The prescript of the Apostle in ver. 2 is spe- 
cially weighty on this account, because a very sig- 
nificant hint is given for the true relation between 
Scripture and tradition. Certainly it is true that ar 
apostolic tradition existed before and also apart from 


thies), But if, now, the word: Jo not constitute a | the New Testament; so that, in a certain respect, if 
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ean be said that the Church has not to thank Scrip- 
ture for its origin, but was established independently 
of it. It was this truth which orthodox Protestant 
theologians have only too often forgotten, but which 
has been handled, amongst others, by Lessing, with 
power and good success. Ou the other side, it is 
also equally certain that we would not know and 
authenticate purely the apostolic tradition, if, early, 
a Sercpture had not been at hand, in which it was 
deposited, and unless this Scripture were the neces- 
gary correctwe, by which all that presents itself to us 
az tradition must be proved, and also according to 
which it must become ever modified.* In the gos- 
pel of John (chap. xxi, 23), we have the earliest 
proof in point—how impure tradition already in the 
earliest age would become, were it not fastened in 
Scripture, and even explained thereby. The pub- 
licity which the Apostle here palpably claims for the 
pure transmission of his original doctrine, stands, 
moreover, in noticeable contrast over against the 
veil of the mysterious, in which false teachers fre- 
quently envelop their doctrines. 

2. As the threefold figure of the soldier, the 
athlete, and the husbandman, presents to view the 
calling and the burdens in the life of the minister of 
the gospel, so also the calling of each individual 
Christian, at all times and in all places, admits easily 
its reapplication. 

3. The high value which the Apostle attributes 
to the bodily resurrection of the Lord, here and in 
other passages, is, in a remarkable way, in contrast 
with the spiritualistic and indifferentistic evaporiza- 
tion of this chief article of the gospel, on the side 
of the modern speculative rationalism of our days. 

4. “The word of God is not bound.” Through 
this thought, which is applicable in the widest sense, 
the peculiarity of the gospel in opposition to every 
human institution, even to the law of Moses, is 
devoted, as well also as its rapid and unhindered 
spread is explained; while its future conquest over 
every, even the greatest obstacle, is guaranteed. 

5. The suffering of the witnesses for Christ was, 
and is at all times, one of the most powerful agen- 
cies for the furtherance of the gospel (comp. Phil. i, 
12-14; Col. i. 24;°2 Cor. i. 5-7). “The sorrow as 
well as the consolation of a minister of the gospel, 
as of a leader in Chrisi’s contest, extends to other 
Christians for consolation and welfare. His sorrow, 
in this, that each sutfering for Christ, in and with 
Christ, is a victory ; while persistent strength of faith 
in fierce battle overcomes sin and the world in them, 
the spectacle is the consolation of all who behold 
their conflict, and who fight after them. And while 
the witnesses for Christ again are consoled, now also, 
according to the deeper experience of life, a rich 
source of comfort and power streams forth from 
them into the hearts of others; ” Gerlach.—Com- 
pare Vinet’s beautiful essay upon Col. i, 24: “ Le 
Jidele achevant les souffrances de Jésus Christ,” in his 
Etudes Evangéliques, pp. 112-146. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOCTIOAL. 


What and how the Christian shall suffer for 
Christ—The holy calling of the minister of the 
Lord: (1.) The extent of this calling (vers. 1-7). 
Presented under figures (a) of the soldier, (5) the 


* [An important principle, well stated.—E. H.] 
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athlete, (c) the husbandman; (2.) motives for the 
exercise of this calling (vers, 8-13): (a) a look back 
wards (ver. 8), (6) a look around about one (vers, 9 
10), (c) a look forwards (vers. 11—-13).—The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ the true strength of His own, 
—Lven the best Christian needs, like Timothy, con. 
stant strengthening.—Scripture and tradition.—The 
worth and the want of worth of tradition.—-The 
Christian teacher a soldier of Christ: (a) The enemy 
against whom, (6) the Leader under whom, (-) the 
weapons with which, (d) the crown for which ke 
strives.—The inevitable, necessary self-denial which 
is bound up with the service of the Lord.—What 
the Christian teacher can learn from the husband- 
man: (1.) No fruit without labor; (2.) no labor 
without reward.—Hold in remembrance, that Jesus 
Christ is risen from the dead: (1.) Why shall this 
be thought of? This recollection gives power to 
work, to endurance, to conflict, to dying; (2.) how 
shall this be thought of? Continually, faithfully (in 
a believing spirit), im joyful hope—The word of 
God is not bound, (1.) to any person who preaches 
it, (2.) to any form in which it is preached, (8.) to 
any time, place, or other circumstance.—The suffer- 
ing of the ministers, the gain of the congregations, 
—Through dying to life, through enduring to reign- 
ing, through denial to being denied.—The thought 
of the faithfulness of the Lord an inestimable con- 
solation for His own, but likewise a most earnest 
warning.—The great antithesis and the inner con- 
nection between the this-side and the beyond-side in 
Christian life —The higher the calling, so much the 
heavier the responsibility. — He who will win the 
highest, must also venture the highest.—The faith- 
fulness of the Lord not bound to our unfaithful. 
ness. 

Starke: Bibl. Wirt.: Christians must not only 
stand by Divine truth, but they must do their utmost 
that it be transmitted to posterity, upon which 
aecount they should support churches and schools, 
and should help care for their preservation (2 Thess. 
iii. 1).—CramEr: Beautiful evidence of three main 
articles of the Christian faith: that Christ is true 
man, born of the seed of David, was really dead, and 
is really risen from the dead (Luke xxiv. 6, 7).— 
Hepincer: The suffering and glory of Christ in 
common with His members.—It belongs to the mys. 
tery of the cross of Christ, that, the more purely any 
one preaches it, the more persecution, or at least 
evil report of the doctrine, he experiences on ac- 
count of it.—Quesner.: Happy, and eternally glori- 
ous, are different.—That God gives eternal life to 
them who, for the sake of Christ, die the martyr’s 
death, no one doubts; but that every Christian ia 
under obligation to die with Christ through the mor. 
tifying of his own pleasures and desires, and to put 
to death his former sins through the martyrdom of 
penitence, is not believed, and yet it must be be- 
lieved just as much as the other. 

Hrvusner: God has formed for Himself, out of 
weak and despised ones, the strongest instruments, 
—No human power can suppress the word of God, 
or hinder its course—No rejected person will be 
able to complain to the Lord, and sav He has not 
kept His word. 

Lisco: What adorns the minister of Christ ?— 
Be faithful even unto death.—The picture of a good 
soldier of Christ: (1.) His quality (vers. 1-7); (2.% 
his encouragements and strenthenings (vers, 8-13). 
—Wholly to Christ do we belong in life, suffering, 


| and dying.—OF the conflict and of the crown of the 
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Ohristian.—Patmrr: The entire pericope, as an ad- | the strange land into which we are introduced ? (8. 
monition to Christians, confirmed.—Scurépzr: The | what staf’ is thereby given into our hands ?—Ver. 8, 
confirmation solemnity a farewell solemnity: (1.) | appropriate especially to the Festival of Easter ot 
What is the home we thereby leave? (2.) what is! the Sunday following. 





V. 


é 


Directions to Timothy how he may become further efficient in the preservation 
of the truth, and iu his conflict with error, 


Cu. Il. 14-26. 


14 Of these things put them in remembrance, charging them before the Lord’ 
that they strive not about words’* to no* profit, bué to the subverting of the 
15 hearers. Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
16 not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. But shun [the] profane 
and vain babblings: for they will increase unto more ungodliness ioe they will 
17 fall into a greater measure of ungodliness]. And their word will eat as doth a 
18 canker: of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus; Who concerning the truth have 
erred, saying that the resurrection is past already; and overthrow the faith of 
19 some. Nevertheless, the foundation of God* standeth sure [the firm foundation 
of God standeth], having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are His. And, 
Let every one that nameth the name of Christ [the Lord]° depart from iniquity. 
20 But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
21 of wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. If a man 
therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified,° 
22 and meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work. Flee also 
youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with [all ?]’ them. 
23 that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. But [the] foolish and unlearned ques- 
24 tions avoid, knowing that they do gender strites. And the [a] servant of the 
Lord must not strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient [of evil], 
25 In meekness* instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging [in reference to the knowledge] 
26 of the truth; And that they may recover themselves [awake to soberness] out 
of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive by him at his will. 


1 Ver, 14.—[r0d kupiov ; so Recepta, Lachmann, Tischendorf. The Sin. has @cov.—E. H.] ‘ 

2 Ver 14.—puH Aoyouaxetv, instead of Aoyoudxe. It is difficult to decide upon the proper reading here, The reader 
is referred to the critical comment upon the verse. [Lachmann puts a full period after xvpiov, and thus connects the 
first clause of the sentence with the preceding section. ‘The new section would thus begin with wy Aoyoudxyer. I cone 
fess to a preference for this latter arrangement, eis 0¥5., «.7-A.—E. H,] 

3 Ver. 14.—[The critical editions, and the Sin., read éwt.—E. H.] 

4 Ver. 19.—[r. @eod. Sin., 7. kupiov.—H. H.]} Pers i 

5 Ver. 19.—[A. C. A. G., Tischendorf, Lachmann, Cod. Sin., xuptov instead of Xprorod.—B. H.] Ee 

6 Ver, 21.—The Recepla has a connecting «ai after jyvacuévov, which is omitted properly by the critical editors, 


omitted also in the Sin. ‘ 
7 Ver. 22.—[Lachmann, on the :trength of A. 0. G., has maévrwy after werd.—E. H.] 4 ‘ , 
8 Ver. 25.—[Recepta, mpadryTt. LUpairyts, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Sin. ; in fact, the Recepta is entirely exceptional 
here.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. nition refers back to vers. 11-13, since the recoliec- 

tion of the great judgment in the glorious appearing 

Ver. 14. Of these things put them in re-| of the Lord is preéminently fitted to hold any one 
membrance, raira trouluynocxe. With these words | back from every insignificant strife of words. The 
a new part of the Epistle begins, which runs through | question whether the immediately following words, 
tc the end of this chapter. If the Apostle, in the | diawaprupéuevos évdmiov rod Kuptov, belong to the 
first half of the second ‘chapter, exhort Timothy to | preceding, or to the following ph Aoyouaxety, de 
patient suffering, now he rouses him to vigorous | pends upon another, viz., whether the reading here 
ection, and communicates directions to him on the | of the Recepta be genuine, or whether, with A. C, 
manner and way in which especially he shall act} Vulgat., Ital., Aith., and the Latin church-fathera, 
against false teachers. The beginning of the admo-| we must read Aoyoudxe:; which last reading Lack 
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mann also has adopted, and Matthies and Huther 
defended, In this event, the words dauapr. evar, 
vod kup. must be referred to tmouluynoke. We 


believe, nevertheless, that the usual reading, pz | 


Aoyouaxetv, as well on account of the number as of 
the weeght of the witnesses, deserves the preference, 
and that this latter was what Timothy should testify 
to lis hearers, évémiov tod xuplov. The admonition, 
not to strive about words, was more appropriate 
and necessary for the surroundings of Timothy, than 
for Timothy himself. The Aoyouaxta (1 Tim. vi. 4) 
were much sought after and liked by the heresiarchs 
of those days, since, through their dexterity in dis- 
putation, they endeavored to win for themselves the 
reputation of deep thinkers and forcible rhetoricians ; 
against which folly, and the obscuration connected 
with it, the Apostle has already, earlier, declared 
himself (1 Cor, i, 17). The desire to engage in such 
controversies could easily enough transfer itself from 
the false teachers to the congregation, in which event 
it must feel itself impelled naturally to enter the lists 
in behalf of some party, and it isin so far forth not 
necessary to consider this exhortation as directed 
exclusive'y to a teacher. The reason why Paul op- 
poses this perversion with so great emphasis, appears 
from what immediately follows: to no profit, but 
to the subverting of the hearers. This is also 
an oppositional addition of an entire proposition, in 
which the foregoing exhortation is enforced through 
a more definite statement of the nature and result 
of the said Aoyouaxeiy. It does not breed the slight- 
est advantage (xpfouos only here; comp. the (yrf- 
oes avepedcis x. udraot, Titus iii, 9), but, on the 
contrary, direct harm, since it calls forth just the 
reverse of the desired ofkodouh. Katactpodh = 
kagatpeots (2 Cor. xiii. 10), subversion, perversion, 
corruption, since in this way only vanity and caprice 
are awakened, and schism is nourished, which in- 
deed is not the conscious aim, but is, nevertheless, 
the inevitable result (ém)) of the deplorable Aoyo- 
paxery. 

Ver. 15, Study to... which needeth not 
to be ashamed. After the Apostle has now point- 
ed out to Timothy the evils he has to contend with 
in his sphere of action, he tells him what he must, 
in his own person, seek to accomplish.—Study, 
grovdacoy; be zealously affected thereto. ‘ Ver- 
bum conveniens characteri totius evistole ;” Ben- 
gel—To show thyself approved unto God. 
Adximwos = spectatus, probatus; to be taken here 
absoluté, not to be connected with the following 
epydrny. Mapacrijca +r GcG (comp. Rom, vi. 18, 
16), not only = evdpeoroy elvat Ta Oecd, but so that 
he become manifest to God as déxyuos. In what 
character he must address himself to the service of 
God, appears from the words which immediately fol- 
low: a workman, &c. ’Epydrns, also Phil. iii. 2; 
2 Cor. xi. 18, is used of labor in the field of the 
kingdom of God. ’Averalexuvros, he who is not 
ashamed of His cause (comp. Phil. i. 20; 1 John ii. 
28); strictly, barefaced, impudent ; hence, one who 
does not expect confusion. ‘ Cui sua ipsius con- 
scicntia nullum pudorem incutiat.” Others explain: 
one who, without being ashamed of himself, comes 
forward freely for the cause of the Lord, as in chap. 
t. 8, which explanation is less supported by the con- 
ext than the foregoing. —Rightly dividing the 
word of truth. <A more precise designation of 
the laborer ‘approved unto God,” which has made 
much trouble for the interpreters of every age. The 
word of truth can be, naturally, nothing else than 





the gospel which Timothy preached. ’OpSoromeiy 
rece secare; strictly, to cut in the true direction 
In respect, now, of the question in how far this con 
ception can be applied to the Adyos Tis &Andelas, 
we must certainly agree with De Wette, when 
he says that, without proof from usage, men 
have had in their minds the dissection of an 
animal offered in sacrifice, or of the cutting up 
of bread upon the part of the omdévouos. His own 
view, however, that the metaphor is borrowed 
originally from ploughing, admits just as little o: 
satisfactory proof as the other supposition, thai 
the figure is taken from the work of the carpenter 
(Conybeare and Howson), It was likewise entirely 
arbitrary when certain church-fathers (Chrysostom, 
(cumenius, Theophylact) were pleased to have 
thought of the cutting off of what was foreign, or 
of false teachers; and, least of all, is there any 
ground here (Calovius, Olshausen) for supposing that 
the correct distinction between the law and the 
gospel is enjoined. If we weigh all maturely, De 
Wette’s interpretation will, in the end, have the 
most in its behalf (comp. Kaivorometv, nova via ince- 
dere). As the farmer, when he cuts crooked fur- 
rows, injures his field, so also the minister of the 
word, who does not rightly deal with it. That also 
which Paul here desires of Timothy, is just the re- 
verse of the KawnActew Toy Adyov Tov Ocov (Gal. ii. 
14; 2 Cor. ii. 17); and the old church-fathers were 
in so far forth right when they used, now and then, 
épsyorouia in the sense of dpdodotfa. In any event, 
there is here an opposition to heterodidaskalia, no 
prescript for the practical conduct of Timothy, which 
must be wholly adjusted to the word of God. 

Ver, 16. But shun... unto more ungodli- 
ness. Of profane, empty chattering (see Obsery. on 
1 Tim. vi. 20).—Shun, mepticraco, avoid ; strictly, 
go out of the way of (comp. Titus iii. 9). Why we 
must go out of the way of this, the immediately fol- 
lowing phrase shows: for they will increase 
unto more [fall into a greater measure of ] un- 
godliness. “AgeBeias is to be understood here as 
genitive, dependent upon ém) wAezor; and the entire 
expression is to be considered not merely a warning, 
but also a prophecy, as chap. iii, 18. The Apostle 
speaks of error itself, not of loose babbling (Luther), 
and especially shows how apparently pure theoretic 
error has nevertheless a pernicious practical tendency. 

Ver. 17. And their word will eat as doth 
a canker. “The blessed Luther has translated 
yayypava by cancer (Arebs), but it signifies a still 
more miserable evil; because he who is afflicted 
with cancer can still nevertheless preserve his life 
from ten to twenty years; but he who is smitten 
with gangrene dies in a few hours, if the limb 
wherein the disease is be forthwith not cut off; for 
it deprives one limb after another of life and sensa- 
tion, through the entire body. The Greeks call this 
disease, usually, opdeAov, and amongst us it is 
named gangrene” (kalte Brand); Starke. The 
tertium comparationis is the extensive and intensive 
spread of the disease in the body of the entire con- 
gregation. Jerome, in the Commentary upon the 
Hpistle to the Galatians: ‘‘ Doctrina perversa ub 
uno ineipiens, vix duos aut tres primum in exordio 
auditores invenit, sed paulatim cancer serpit in cor. 
pore.” —Hymeneus and Philetus. [‘‘ That these 
two were Gnostic teachers, none of the ancicnts do 
insinuate; nor did the Gnostics teach that the 
‘resurrection was past already,’ but that the flesk 
was not fit to rise,” &c.; Whitby. We should be 
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autious in making assertions about Gnosticism in 
the apostolic age. The Gnostic temper was in being 
then, but how much of it had come to the surface 
under a distinctly Christian form is still an obscure 
matter. Cf. Gipson, vol. i, chap. 15; Baur, Christ- 
liche Gnosis, p. 36 sgg.—E. H.] Hymeneus, men- 
tioned also in 1 Tim. i. 20, remained in his error; 
the other (an ordinary nomen propriwm, see Wet- 
stein on the place) is not known farther. 

Ver. 18. Who concerning the truth have 
erred, otrwes wep) thy ddAhSeayv hordxnoay ; lit- 
erally, who, in respect of the truth, have missed the 
way (De Wette); comp. 1 Tim. vi. 21 (acroxeiv; 
strictly, to lose or miss the good). Wherein the 
core of their error consisted, the Apostle states in 
the words: saying that the resurrection is 
past already. The resurrection can only be the 
resurrection of the dead bodies, which Paul, upon 
the ground of our Lord’s own words (John y. 28, 
29), teaches us to expect at the end of the pres- 
ent dispensation, simultaneously with the personal 
parousia of the Lord (see 1 Cor. xv. 53, 54; 1 
Thess, iv, 13-18). It is also in the meanwhile evi- 
dent, from 1 Cor. xv. 12, that already, very early, in 
the congregation, there were persons to whom this 
apostolic doctrine was offensive, and who either de- 
nied it, or, through a false spiritualism, avoided it. 
The view (Baur) is consequently wholly superfluous,* 
that there is here a pointed reference to Marcion, 
which, in that case, still further, would be a proof 
against the genuineness of the Epistle. In so far as 
we can learn the very earliest Gnosticism from the 
genuine Epistles of Paul, the view contains noth- 
ing improbable that already in the Apostle’s time, 
at Ephesus and other places, false teachers ap- 
peared, who understood, what the gospel teaches of 
a resurrection in the specific sense, of a spiritual 
resurrection to some higher gnosis, or also to a new 
life in fellowship with Christ, and misapplied perhaps 
even expressions of the Apostle, as Rom. vi. 3; Eph. 
ii. 6, and other passages, for the purpose. They found, 
indeed, amongst the Essenes and Therapeute, and 
still more amongst the Sadducees, manifold points of 
contact, and they stood, through their morbid ideal- 
ism, in principial opposition to the healthy and 
vigorous realism of the apostolic preaching [ Predigt 
= khpvyus, the thing preached.—K. H.], while they 
also overthrow the faith of some. The hope 
of the future resurrection was indeed an essential 
factor of the Christian faith, and Paul always laid 
the greatest stress upon it (comp., ¢.g., Acts xxiv. 
15). The denial of the future resurrection must also 
lead to a perversion of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, which had already taken place, and shake 
to its foundations the whole fabric of the Chris- 
tian faith (@varpérew, Vulg., labefactare), especially 
amongst the auaSeis and éornpixrot, of whom there 
s mention in 2 Peter iii. 16.+ 

Ver, 19. Nevertheless, the foundation of 
God, &. “ Paulus ingressus in hance tristem com. 
memorationem de dissipationibus Ecclesia, opponit 
consolationes duos, alteram publicam, alteram perti- 
nentem ad singulos ;” Melanchthon. It is as if the 
Apostle were feeling the need of encouraging him- 


* (Baur liked to find support for his theory of a later 
date for the composition of some of the Epistles (this 
amongst the rest) in such allusions and hints, often en- 
tirely without reason.—E. H.] q ; 

+ [Probably the two errors which our expositor bere 
names as separate explinations of this passage should be 
united.—W.] 


self, together with Timothy, with a nevertheless, like 
that of Asaph (Ps, lxxiii. 1). Zhe firm foundatior 
of God, however (5 pévror orepeds Seudrtos roo 
cod), the hard foundation-stone, the firm foundation 
laid by God Himself. It is incorrect to maintain 
that Seuéawos here = oixia; rather, the foundation 
of the building must be understood, although with 
the firmness of the foundation, the firmness like 
wise of the building itself is secured. Apparently 
the Apostle here refers to the latter, and one can in 
so far forth say that the SeuéAros rod @eod denotes 
nothing else than the congregation founded by God 
Himself. ‘But Paul designates this as Seuéaros, 
not because this expression means in itself a build. 
ing, but in so far as the congregation, as it has been 
established originally by God, forms only the sub- 
structure of the edifice, which is to be gradually 
completed; Huther. So all becomes intelligible 
enough ; and it is just as useless as it is arbitrary to 
think here, by ®ewéasos, of believers in general 
(Chrysostom), or of the entire evangelical truth 
beens or of the doctrine of the resurrection 
Michaelis, Ernesti), or of the decree of election (Cal- 
vin), or of the Divine promises (Ambrose), or, in a 
word, of anything for which the connection, as well 
as the literal meaning of the words, gives a support 
equally feeble-—Standeth sure. “Eornxev, not 
withstanding, and in spite of all human efforts to 
shake or to destroy the building of God.—Having 
this seal, “Exwy thy oppaytda radrny. From the 
remote ages, it was the custom to place inscriptions 
upon door-posts, as well also as upon corner-stones 
(comp. Deut. vi. 9; xi. 20; Rev. xxi. 14). In 
other passages, also, the Apostle uses the word 
ogpayts in a metaphorical sense ; e. g., Rom. iv. 11; 
1 Cor, ix. 2; Eph. i. 10, Here, by the same word, 
a superscription is signified which stands legible on 
the Aus. Seuea., whereby the peculiarity of the house 
of God built thereupon is expressed, and also secur- 
ity for its imperishable continuance is given. The 
superscription is twofold (symbolwm)—perhaps with 
reference to the two sides of the seal, each of which 
is furnished with a special motto. The first, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his, by the judg- 
ment of most interpreters, an allusion to Num. xvi. 5, 
LXX: “Eyvw kvpios Tods bytas abrov. More proba- 
bly, however, it is a reminiscence of the word of the 
good Shepherd (John x. 14).—And, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ [the Lord] 
depart from iniquity. The second side; accord- 
ing to some, an allusion to Num. xvi. 26, or to Isa. 
li, 11. A thought so simple and clear requires no 
searching, however, after an Old Testament sympa- 
thetic chord. Yo name the name of the Lord is not 
precisely the same as to call upon this name for sal- 
vation (Seligkeit = blessedness) (Acts ii. 21), but it 
means, to confess this name as that of Christ, the 
Lord (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3). The invocation of this 
name is completely inseparable from a renunciation 
of unrighteousness, which, of itself, banishes the sin- 
ner from the kingdom of God (Mark vii, 23). "Adela 
includes also here the doctrine of the false teach- 
ers, in so far as this of itself leads to daéBeia (see 
ver. 18). The obverse side of the inscription re. 
fers also to the highest consolation of the faithful 
(Bengel: “ Movit amanter, nec nosse desinit, sed 
perpetuo servat suos”), the reverse side to their 
holy calling ; while the union of the two pithy 
sentences shows that in this way the immovable 
firmness of the building of God, both upon the 
| part of God and also of men, is secured perfectly 
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Since the Lord knows indeed them that are His, 
so also, in point of fact, He distinguishes them 
from those who do not belong to Him, and will 
never permit Himself to make any mistake through 
the mere outside of these latter. If every one 
who names His holy name must depart from all 
unrighteousness, then sin can never succeed, even 
when it has already crept into the temple of the 
Lord, in destroying it wholly. A building which 
demands holiness, carries within itself no ground of 
dissolution and overthrow. 

Ver. 20, But in a great house, &c. To the 
question whether, by the great house, we are to 
think here of the whole world, or in particular of the 
Christian Church, Calvin returns the proper answer : 


“ Non. convenit inter interpretes, an domus magna. 


Keclesiam solam, an totum mundum significet. Ac 
contextus quidem hue potius nos ducit, ut de Heclesia 
intelligamus ; neque enim de extraneis disputat Pau- 
lus, sed de ipsa Dei familia, Quod tamen pronun- 
tiat, generaliter verum est, adeoque aliter ab eodem 
Apostolo ad totum mundum eatenditur.”—[ It is not 
settled amongst interpreters whether ‘ great house’ 
signifies the Church only, or the entire world. And 
the context indeed leads us rather to understand 
it of the Church, For Paul is not discoursing of 
outside matters, but of the family of God_ itself. 
Nevertheless, what he declares is true generally, and 
80 elsewhere by the same Apostle is applied to the 
whole world” ] (Rom, ix. 21). He expected, ap- 
parently, from Timothy, the not unnatural objection 
as to why evil, if only here in time, is permitted 
generally within the temple of God, and is not rather 
at. once wholly cast forth from it. In the way of 
answer, Paul refers to the fact, that with the com- 
paratively large extension of this building, it cannot 
well be otherwise than in other great houses; in 
other words, that in a community so numerous in 
membership, significant moral diversity amongst its 
individual members must necessarily exist. There is 
no reason for thinking here exclusively of the minis- 
ters of the congregation, since, rather, what is here 
said can be equally well applied to its members. By 
vessels of gold and of silver, we may understand 
the true, the faithful, the eminent teachers and mem- 
bers of the congregation ; by vessels of wood and 
of earth, not the less distinguished, yet who, at the 
same time, are ever upright believers (it is not neces- 
sary to purify the house of such, ver. 21), but mere 
Christians in name, and false teachers; in other 
words, those who are represented, in the well-known 
parable of the Lord (Matt. xiii.), as the tares among 
the wheat, as the worthless fish in the net, The 
first-named vessels are to honor, the last to dis- 
honor; not of the house nor of the proprietor, but 
only in respect of themselves, in so far as they sub- 
serve an honorable or an ignominious use. The 
Apostle says besides, moreover, in Rom. ix. 21, that 
they have been jromacuéva thereto. In both these 
classes, as is manifest from the diverse materials here 
named, there are gradations, whereby before all it 
must not be overlooked that the first are made of 
imperishable, noble metal, the latter, on the other 
hand, of fragile wood or earthen ware, and are not 
designed for enduring, but only for temporary use, 
after which they are cast aside, How often the visi- 
dle Church is compared by Paul to a building, is 
known (comp. upon 1 Tim. iii, 15). 
Ver. 21. If a man therefore purge himself, 
“ Hoe mundatio non est desertio congregationis, 


The in- 


&e, 


sed canversio ad Deum ;” Melanchthon, 





ward separation. from the evil is here denoted, with 
out which there can be no moral purification (comp. 
1 Cor, v. 7).—F'rom these, can only refer to those 
persons in the congregation whom the Apostle, iz 
the preceding verse, has described under the figura 
tive expression, ‘‘ vessels of wood and earth.” The 
breaking away of all fellowship with these was thé 
first requisite, if one would reach the high ideal of 
Christian life set forth in the words that follow.— 
He shall be a vessel unto honor; consequently 
an ornament of the house of God, a living member 
of the congregation, like the good wheat in the 
field and the good fish in the net. The hint here 
given applies, first of all, to Timothy, but then also, 
in a wider sense, to all the members of the congre- 
gation.—Sanctified—as belonging to the Lord— 
(and) meet for the Master’s use [without the 
intervening and (kal); see the critical remark], 
E’xpnoros, here, as in chap. iv. 11 and Phil, 11, 
good to use, fitted directly for the service of the 
Master, for whose use, indeed, the others also—the 
vessels of wood and earth—serve, but are neverthe- 
less prepared only indirectly and temporarily for the 
purpose.—Prepared unto every good work 
(comp. Eph. ii. 10). Prepared for every kind of 
useful service, and also not worthless and unfruitful 
on the day of the coming of Christ (2 Peter i. 8, 10). 
Ver. 22. Flee also youthful lusts. Would 
Timothy be a vessel unto honor, then he must not 
only purify himself from the corruption without 
(a. €., outside of) him, but must do battle also im- 
wardly with that which was impure within him. In 
this way this exhortation hangs together with the 
foregoing context, without any violence. The youth- 
ful lusts (Vulg., juvenilia desideria) do not consist, 
as some are pleased to fancy, in a search after novy- 
elty, or in a propensity to think out new doctrines, 
or to secure approbation for them (vewrepiCew, res 
novas moliri)—an explanation which is just as little 
called for, through the context, as through the needs 
of Timothy—but, as this appears also from the an- 
tithesis which immediately follows, we must think 
here of those lusts which usually make themselves 
felt especially in youth; not merely of zopveta, but 
more, in a general way (Ambrose), of the voluptatcs 
mundane, by which, for the most part, we are se- 
duced in the first half of our lifetime, to which, also, 
inordinate enjoyment of the senses and an idle honor 
belong.—But follow (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 11) right- 
eousness, faith, charity, peace (‘‘inward fellow- 
ship and concord;” De Wette) with them that 
call on the Lord out of a pure heart. The 
words with them do not refer to the earlier dfwxe, 
but to the immediately preceding eiphyny. Timothy 
ought to keep this peace with all who call upon the 
name of the Lord—a qualification of believers, like 
that given in 1 Cor, i, 2. The calling upon the 
name of the Lord is also mentioned in Acts ii, 21; 
Ib. ix. 14; Rom. x. 12, as the peculiarity of the 
confession of Christ—Out of a pure heart; con. 
trast with the heretical teachers, to whom this wag 
wanting (comp. 1 Tim. i. 5), A genuine Christian 
catholicity, which is also enjoined upon Timothy, 
over against all separatistic exclusiveness (sonder- 
wesen), The more decidedly he must take his stand 
against certain persons, for the sake of the Lord, so 
much the more shall he attach himself towards oth. 
ers, with whom he feels united in the great cause. 
Ver. 23. But the foolish and unlearned ques- 
tions avoid (comp. 1 Tim. i. 14: vi. 4). Here alse 
the (nrhoeis are the peculiar murk of the beretica 
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teachers. They are foolish, uwpal (comp. Titus iii, 
9), since they are in themselves groundless and 
weak, and are useless (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 16, where 
the reverse is maintained of the Holy Scriptures) ; 
properly, uneducated, wninstructed ; hence, imapt, 
tnsipidus, and, in consequence of this, unfit also to 
accomplish any good; yea, as appears from what 
follows, engendering not little evil_Knowing that 
they do gender strifes. Forth from the egoistic 
impulse which lies at the bottom of such ¢yrheets, 
necessarily spring, sooner or later, waxal. Calvin: 
“ Ne ergo nos placendi ambitio ad captandum ex tali 
ostentatione gratiam sollicitet, semper nobis occurrat 
hoe Pauli elogium, que in maximo pretio hebentur 
gueestiones, esse tam insulsas eo, quod sint infruc- 
tuose.  Deinde malum etiam, quod parere solen', 
exprimit, nec aliud dicit, quam quod experimur quo- 
tidie, eas scilicet jurgandi et digladiandi prebere 
materiem.”’—[ ‘‘ Lest the ambition, therefore, of pleas- 
ing seduce us to the winning of grace by such osten- 
tation, this saying of Paul often oceurs to us, that 
questions which are held in the highest estimation 
are senseless because they are unfruitful. Thus he 
expresses also the evil which they are accustomed to 
bring to light, nor does he say anything else than 
what we daily experience, viz., that they furnish 
material for jangling and quarrelling.”] 

Ver. 24. And the servant of the Lord must 
not strive. Everything which causes ‘strife and 
contention is, precisely upon that account, in contra- 
diction with the calling of a minister of Christ, who 
strives not nor cries—whose crying must not be 
heard in the streets (Matt. xii. 19, 20). We scarcely 
need a reminder that the Apostle does not forbid all, 
but only useless and ignoble strife, all actual wrang- 
liny, upon the part of the minister of the gospel 
(Luther, short of the mark: Shall not be guarrel- 
som’).—But be gentle unto all (men); aos, 
mild, gentle, benevolent, and affectionate, emphatic- 
ally, towards all ; not alone towards his associates in 
the faith, but towards those with whom he comes in 
contact.—Apt to teach, diSaxcricds. Not only apt, 
but always ready to teach all who are willing to 
receive instruction from him.—Patient [of evil], 
éveklxaxos ; tolerans malorum (comp. Book of Wis- 
dom, chap. ii, 19), It is not used here in respect of 
troubles generally, but for the designation of patience 
under every opposition, upon-the part of men, as is 
clear from what follows immediately. 

Ver. 25. In meekness. A farther exposition 
of the manner and way in which Timothy should 
exhibit the temper just enjoined. Jn meekness, év 
mpaérntt; incorrectly joined by Luther to the pre- 
eeding verse.—Instructing those that oppose 
themselves. The dyridiariS¢uevor here designated 
are, naturally, no personal opponents of Timothy ; 
not, farther, unbelievers in general, but the false 
teachers who, principially and diametrically, resisted 
the pure doctrine of the Apostle, together, perhaps, 
with such members of the congregation as were led 
away through them. These must he teach, and, by 
this teaching, ascertain if God peradventure will 
give them repentance. The conversion of those 
in the opposition (Widersacher) should be also the 
gupreme object of his teaching ; an object the attain- 
ment of which is in the highest degree difficult, but 
not in any way hopeless. God must effect this con- 
version (non est enim opis humane: motivum pa- 
tientia ;” 
knowledging [Inowledge] of the truth, énlyyw- 
ris; here also, as in Titus i. 1, plena et accurata 


Bengel), and it first leads to the ac-' 


———o, 


cognitio, As &dixla is the deepest ground of theis 
error, so also is werdvora the indispensably necessary 
requisite in order to the attainment of a genuing 
émlyvwots. How desirable it is that such a werdvora 
fail not, the Apostle states in the concluding verse. 

Ver. 26. And (that) they may recover 
themselves, &c. Immediate result of the conver 
sion wrought by God. ’Avavfpew, to become cool 
again, to awaken out of a drunken fit, to come te 
one’s senses again—Out of the snare of the 
devil, éx rijs mayidos; constructio pregnans, Kal 
pu®eow might be supplied. Here also, as in Eph, 
iv. 27; vi. 11, the devil is represented as an author 
of evil: in his snares (zaryldes), 2. €., by his entice- 
ments, are the false teachers not only led cap- 
tive, but also delivered over into slumber. They 
have also a twofold need—to be awakened, and to 
be delivered—Taken captive by him, éwypnué- 
vo. bm’ avtod; made prisoners alive by him; %. e, 
the devil. Designation of their actual moral com 
dition.—At his will, cis 7d éxelyou SéAnus. In 
the judgment of some, this is spoken of the will of 
God; according to others, of that of Satan. The 
latter, indeed, is the most probable, judging accord- 
ing to the entire connection ; and éxelyov can very 
well refer to the same subject as atrod (see De 
‘Wette). The captives here referred to are also 
ensnared through Satan ¢o do his will; ad illius. se. 
seductoris tyrannt voluntatem peragendum. Just 
this thought of the unhappy fate of those ‘ that 
oppose themselves” should dispose one to the gen- 
tleness enjoined in vers. 24, 25, which otherwise is 
difficult enough. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. To the duty rightly to divide the word of 
truth, belongs, in the broader sense of the word, not: 
only the representation of the truth in the form 
most appropriate thereto, but likewise a represen- 
tation and development of its contents, which is 
directed and sustained by the Spirit of Truth in all 
particulars. ‘“‘ Nihal pretermittere, quod dicendum 
sit, nil adjicere de suo, nil mutilare, discerpere, tor- 
quere, deinde diligenter spectare, quid ferat audito- 
rum captus, quidguid denique ad cedificationum con- 
ducat ;” Beza. 

2. The rapid growth of evil, and the slow 
progress of good, as the experience of all centuries 
in the history of the kingdom of God shows, is a 
convincing proof of the inner untruth of Pela. 
gianism. 

3. The denial of the resurrection can be made 
under manifold forms, and its apparent force is 
partly founded in the fact, that the proper distine- 
tion is not made between resurreciio carnis et cor 
poris. [This is a pregnant suggestion for Amerivan 
preachers.—E. H.] The declaration of Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 50) should just as little be thrown into the shade 
as the promise (in vers. 58, 54). This denial, how- 
ever, is always conjoined with a misconception of 
the great truth which is the key to the entire biblica? 
eschatology. — Bodily form (Leiblichkeit = bodili- 
ness = that of which body can be predicated) ia 
the scope of God's ways. [A saying of Oetinger.— 
Pass 

in Paul is just as far removed from a narrow- 
hearted separation as from an unchristian syncretism, 
| No outward separation, but an inward purification 
i from everything which is perverted in the visible 
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congregation of the Lord, is here also his motto. 
As strongly as he declares himself against all false 
and violent union with those of whom we are con- 
vinced that they do not build on the same founda- 
tion with ourselves, he is equally decided against the 
donatistic effort to erect a perfected separatistic 
church, and so to cut off all the tares, as if the field 
were already the granary. [It is surprising how this 
patent teaching of the Bible is still obscured.— 
E. H. 

om is a proof of the profound wisdom of the 
Apostle, in teaching, that he enjoins upon Timothy 
no high, rare virtues, for the exercise of which op- 
portunity presents itself only extremely rarely, but 
precisely such as can be required also of the least 
important disciples of the Lord, and which can come 
anew daily into exercise. ‘‘ Never should a minister 
of the Lord allow himself to be betrayed to neglect 
or to despise these simple attributes of an ordinary 
Christian, for the sake of other pretended excel- 
lences,” 

6. The often diversely answered question, in 
how far the carrying on of controversy is per- 
missible in the minister of the gospel, is here set 
forth in its true light by the Apostle (vers. 2, 3 e¢ 
seg.). If our love be true, ¢.¢., a holy love, it is 
impossible for it to preserve an indifferent bearing 
over against error and sin; and Augustine is right 
in his saying: ‘‘ Melius est cum servitate diligere 
quam cum lenitate decipere.” On the other side, we 
must distinguish clearly between persons and things, 
and our sympathy become aroused, just through 
reflection upon the unhappy condition of the erring, 
Hence, he who cannot bear calmly and reply with 
dignity to contradiction, is just as little fitted for the 
ministry of the gospel, as the pbysician would be for 
his profession who would allow himself to become 
moved by the abusive speech of a patient in fever- 
delirium, either to forsake the sick-bed, or to hurl 
back the abuse. 

7, The minister of the gospel must not be afraid 
of the conflict with the wisdom of the world. That 
is a great expression of Gregory the Great, viz.: 
“ Deus primo collegit indoctos, postmodum philoso- 
phos, nec per oratores docuit piscatores, sed per 
piscatores subegit oratores.’—[‘‘ God first gathered 
the unlearned, afterwards philosophers; nor has He 
taught fishermen by orators, but has subdued ora- 
tors by fishermen.”—K. H.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Not a strife about words, but a strife about prin- 
ciples, is the true strife in the sphere of God’s king- 
dom.—The Christian principle of utility as the 
measure of everything which shall or shall not be 
defended.—As much as a man is before God, so 
much is he really and truly.—Preach also that thou 
mayest please God (a very noble homiletical prin- 
ciple of Theremin).—Not only the wheat, but tares 
also must grow.—The denial of the resurrection an 
anchristian error.—Error is manifold, truth but one, 





—The rule of Frederic the Great: Let every one get ta 
heaven @ sa fagon.—Before the tribunal of Paul the 
Great.—The divine structure of the Church: (1. 
The architect ; (2.) the foundation ; (3.) the inscrip- 
tion.—Grounds of tranquillity amid the attacks with 
which the divine structure of the Chureb is threat- 
ened: (1.) It is a building of God; (2,) the Lord 
knoweth them that are His; (3.) let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart fiom iniquity.— 
The temporary union of true believers and of nomi- 
nal Christians in the same community: (1.) An 
original fact; (2.) an invaluable benefit; (8.) an 
earnest alarm-voice for both.—Every separatistic 
impulse a precipitate anticipation of the final sepa- 
ration in the future-—The Christian should be just 
as little indifferent as impatient of the tares in the 
field.—The value of the fellowship of the saints in 
tke days of increasing strife——Avoiding and sc eking 
united in the same life.—Our Christianity cannot be 
simple and practical enough.—In how far the minis- 
ter of the gospel may strive, and in how far he may 
not.—He who will be anything to many, must wish 
to be all things to all—Conversion of the heart, the 
way to a purer illumination of the wnderstanding.— 
God bestows conversion, yet not without instruments 
(means); without our merit, but not without our co- 
operation.—The demonic background of mueh ap- 
parently very profound error.—Sight of the unhap- 
piness of many opposers of the truth must move ug 
to so much the deeper sympathy with their perver- 
sities. 

StarKE: CramER: A preacher must often repeat 
an exhortation, because we dwell in a land of forget- 
fulness—Hepincrr: We should distinguish well 
between doctrine and people, All kinds of food are 
not suited to every one. What is best, can become 
poison through a hurtful misuse upon the part of the 
hearer. Alas! that through much confusion upon 
this point, the ministry of the word must become to 
many a savor of death.—Skill in disputation is useful 
in the preservation of the truth; but it becomes 
misapplied in the palliation of lies (Prov. xxii. 24, 
25; 2 Kings xxi. 9, 11),—Cramer: The doctrine 
against the resurrection is the way to more errors, 
yea, to the greatest evils—Hvery age has, usually, 
its special defects, to which before all others it is 
inclined.—Towards erring opponents of the truth, 
we must use patience and gentleness, just as towards 
the drunken and the insane (chap. ii. 24), 

Herusner: Strife and contention must be hated 
by the Christian—The opinion of Hymeneus and 
Philetus is pernicious: (1.) If the body in itself be 
the source of eyil, then evil is not the guilt of free 
will: (2.) if the dead do not rise, the resurrection 
of Christ, and (8.) all resurrection, and all immortal- 
ity are uncertain,—The virtues which Timothy should 
desire are just those which are over against youthful 
failings.—Lisco: In the Church of Christ there is a 
mixture.—The right preaching of the gospel: (1.) 
That from which it keeps itself free (vers. 16-18); 
(2.) that upon which it lays emphasis (vers. ieee 
(3.) that by which it is sustained (vers, 22-26),—In 
what does the glory of the temple of God consist ? 
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; VI. 
Prophecy of grievous times, and warning against dangerous, false teachers. 


Cu. III. 1-9. 


1h 2 This know' also, that in the last days perilous times shall come. For 
men* shall [will] be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud. 
blasphemous, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy. Without natural affec- 
tion,’ truce-breakers, false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 
good, Traitors, heady, high-minded [puffed up ?] lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God; [,] Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof: 
from such turn away. For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive* silly women® laden with sins, led away with divers lusts; Ever 
learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. Now as 
Jannes and Jambres*® withstood Moses, so do these also resist the truth: men 
of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the faith. But they shall proceed ne 
further: for their folly shall be manifest unto all men, as theirs also was. 


i) 
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1 Ver. 1.—[yivwoxe. yivdoxete is the reading adopted by Lachmann, after A. G. Huther inclines to this. The 


asual reading is retained by Tischendorf, is in the Sin., and is defended by our author.—E. H.] 


2 Ver. 2:—{Cod. Sin. omits the article before av@pwmor.—H. H.J 


3 Ver. 3.—[aoropyot ; omitted in Cod. Sin.—E. H. 


4 Ver. 6.—[aixuadwrevovres. The weight of authority is in favor of aixuadwrigovres, adopted by Griesbach, Lack 


mann, Tischendorf, Huther, Wordsworth, &c.—E. H.] 


5 Ver. 6.—The article 7a of the Recepla is not genuine. 


© Ver. 8.—[Vulg., Mambres.—E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. This know also (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 1). 
The Apostle passes on now to a new part of his 
Epistle, which proceeds regularly on to chap. iv. 5. 
Just as, in the first chapter, he directed a glance 
over Timothy’s past life, and, in the second chapter, 
communicated to him weighty hints and doctrines 
for the present, so now he turns towards the future, 
while at the same time he once yet again enjoins 
upon him, for his consideration, the admonitions 
already given, through reference to the speedy ap- 
proach of troublous times. As in 1 Tim. iv. 1, he 
hud foretold in what style the falling away from 
the faith would reveal itself, so now he announces 
the outward immorality which would be coupled 
with this falling away, notwithstanding the preserva- 
tion of the Christian name and of Christian forms, 
What the Apostle here communicates is not a mere 
subjective supposition, but wholly, as in 1 Tim, iv. 
1, the fruit of a revelation of the Spirit—In the 
last days, év éoxdrais juépats. Not a statement, 
in a general way, of the Christian era, as, e. g., Acts 
ii, 17; Heb. i. 1, but in particular of the last days 
of this era, which precede immediately the last, per- 
sonal Parousia of the Lord (1 Peter i. 5; 2 Peter iii. 
3). The Apostle also directs the attention of Timo- 
thy expressly to a world-period still future, the germs 
of which, nevertheless, were then visible (see vers. 
6, 9), though it must not be forgotten that he ex- 
pected the return of the Lord as nigh at hand.— 
Perilous times shall come, evothcovra:; not = 
imminebunt, but = aderunt, days of which the word 
(Eph. v. 16), “ Ubi via reperias, quid agas,” shall be 
applicable in full force. 

Ver, 2. For men shall be, &e. 

18 


Such men as 


| the Apostle here describes, there have been at all 
times, and the Apostle does not say that they will 
be then such for the first time, nor that all men 
without exception shall be such, but he’ describes’ 
(exceptis excipiendis) the moral-spiritual physiogno- 
my of the times which he beholds approaching, in 
which the beneficent influence of the gospel upon 
the heart, the household, and the daily life will be 
less seen than in the apostolic age.—lLovers of 
their own selves, ¢iAavro: (&rat Aceydu.). Origi- 
nal cause of all wickedness, so that they make their 
own I the centre of their thinking, feeling, willing, 
and doing.—Covetous, iAdpyupo.; wholly like the 
Pharisees (Luke xvi. 14; comp. 1 Tim. iii, 3).— 
Boasters, GAd(oves ; noisy self-assertors, like criers 
in the markets, who rove about everywhere. Am- 
brose, tsolentes. — Proud, srephpavo:; who not 
only plume themselves at all times upon their own 
advaptuges, but also look down contemptuously upor: 
others. —Blasphemers, BAdcpnuo: (1 Tim. i. 13); 
used specially in reference to God, employed here 
more generally.—Disobedient to parents (comp. 
Rom, i. 30), where, in like manner, several of the 
corruptions here named are stated. The rejection 
of lawful authority is also, in Jude 8, a distinguish- 
ing trait of the antichristian way of doing, and is 
here, moreover, adduced as the source of the sing 
now to be mentioned.—Unthankful, aydpicro; 
men who will know nothing of thanks for heavealy 
or for earthly benefits (comp. 1 Tim. i. 9; Inke vi. 
35).— Unholy, évdo11; profane, irreligions, to 
whom nothing holy is holy. 

Ver. 8. Without natural affection, &oropye ; 
not only sine affectione (Vulg.), but sine affectione 
naturali (comp, Rom. i, 31).—Truce-breakers, 





&omovSo.; ‘Sas well those who will make no com 
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pact, as those also who do not hold to a compact 
they have made—breakers of agreements ;”” Huther. 
—False accusers, diéBoao (1 Tim. iii. 11; Titus 
li. 3),—-Incontinent, axpare?s; who cannot control 
vhemselves (comp. 1 Cor, vii. 5).—Fierce, avfwepor ; 
untamed, wild—Despisers of those that are 
good, apiAdyavo:; for the opposite, see Titus i. 8. 
ExSpo) mavtbs é&yavot ; Theopbylact. 

Ver. 4. Traitors, mpodéra:; not openly (which 
would conflict with ver. 5), but men with whom 
neither truthfulness nor faith is found. —Heady, 
mpomereis; rash, fickle (Acts xix. 36), men under the 
influence of their prejudices, who do not act accord- 
ing to high principles, but by the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, — High-minded, tetudwuévor (comp. 
1 Tim. iii. 6; vi. 4), beclouded wholly through vain 
self-delusion.—Lovers of pleasures more than 
lovers of God, @iAfdovo: waddov 7) pidddeot; who 
pursue pleasure more than they ask after God (comp. 
1 John ii. 15; Rom. xvi. 18; Phil. iii. 18). 

Ver. 5, Having a form of godliness, Zyovres 
pdpdwow edoeBeias, Méppwors stands here as an- 
tithesis to substance (Wiesinger); and also, observ- 
ing, in thorough pharisaic style, the forms of the ser- 
vice of God with the neglect of the essence of the 
thing—But denying the power thereof (viz., 
T. evoeBelas), Thy de Stvauw adtis hpynuevor; so 
that they not only miss the power of godliness, but 
wilfully reject it (comp. the delineation of false 
prophets, Matt. vii. 15-20). With these last traits, 
in a measure the summary of all the preceding, into 
which they resolve themselves as into a higher unity, 
the Apostle ends this large register of sins —F'rom 
such turn away, al rovrous awotpérov. He says, 
therefore, without any qualification, ’AworpéreoSar ; 
occurring here only = exrpémes dau, aversart (1 Tim. 
vi. 20). When we compare this unqualified admo- 
nition with the requisition to gentleness which is 
given in chap. ii. 24-26, in respect of the erring, it 
becomes clear that the Apostle liad in his mind there 
entirely different men from those here. But if one 
ask how he could warn against such men with so 
great assurance, it becomes obvious, from ver. 6, 
that he already recognized their mpodpduor and spirit- 
ual kith in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy. 

Ver. 6. For of this sort, &. Such will these 
persons be, for that can be seen from their forerun- 
ners already at hand.—Which creep into houses, 
evddvovtes eis Tas oiklas. It is known within what 
arrow limits, in the Hast, mutual intercourse be- 
‘tween the sexes was confined. The evil-minded per- 
ons here designated would venture, so much the 
fess, to carry on their designs publicly, since they 
not only had an evil conscience, but would, besides, 
endeavor to preserve the appearance of godliness 
most carefully (ver. 5)— And lead captive silly 
women, yuvaicdpia; designation of a measurably 
‘contemptible class of females; the slighting expres- 
sion denotes their weakness, and the ease with which 
they are led astray Aixmadwriew, strictly to make 
eaptive in war; here, to bind to one with body and 
‘soul. Calvin: “ Dicit, eas captivas duci, propterea 
quod vartis artifici's ejusmodi pseudo prophete eas 
Bibi obnoxias reddunt, partim curiose omnia rimando, 
gartim blantiendo."—Laden with sins, cecevpo- 
uéva tuaprias (comp. Rom. xii. 20); cumulate pec- 
eatis, and are thereby so inconstant that they lend 
‘an ear readily to false teachers, wlio promise them 
rest through the enticing discourse of a wisdom con- 
cealed yet from others.—Led away with divers 
fusts. dvduevo émSvulats moulrAas. Over against 
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the awakened conscience stands ever the governing 
sinful passion, which seeks satisfaction in a vystem 
set forth and lauded by unprincipled teachers (vers, 
1-5). As the Lord already accused, in His day, the 
Pharisees, and those learned in the Scripture, of 4 
like thinking and acting (Matt. xiii. 14), especially in 
respect of widows, so also was it the business of the 
false teachers, in the days of Paul, to operate, before 





all, upon women. They were most easily led; at 
the same time, also, they were instruments for the 
gratification of the sensual desires of their corrupt- 
ers; and when once they became bound, body aud 
soul, to their cause, they could soon, in their turn, 
win new adherents. From different testimonies of 
the church-fathers, made with allusion more or less 
explicit to this word of the Apostle, it appears that 
the ancient heretics availed themselves especially of 
this instrumentality in the furtherance of their de. 
signs. In this respect, the passage of Jerome, in his 
letter to Ctesipbon, is classical: “Simon Mayua 
heres in condidit adjutus auxilio Helene meretricis ; 
Nicolaus Antiochenus, conditor omnium immunds- 
tiarum, choros duxit femineos ; Marcion quoque 
Romano premisit mulierem ad majorem lasciviam, 
Apelles Philemonem comitem habuit; Montanus 
Priscam et Maazimillam primum auro corrupit, de- 
inde heresi polluit ; Arius, ut orbem deciperet, soro- 
rem principio ante decepit. Donatus Lucille opibus 
adjutus est, Elpidium caecum Agape ceca duxit, 
Priscilliano juncta fuit Galla.”"—“ Simon Magus 
founded his heresy by the help of Helena, a prosti- 
tute; Nicolaus of Antioch, the founder of all im- 
purities, led about troops of women; Marcion also 
sent in advance a woman to Rome for his greater 
pleasure; Apelles had Philumena for a compan- 
ion; Montanus first corrupted Prisca and Maxi- 
milla with gold, and then polluted them with heresy ; 
Arius, that he might deceive the world, deceived ‘first 
the sister of his prince; Donatus was aided by the 
fortune of Lucilla; the blind Agape led the blind 
Elpidius; Galla was allied to Priscillian.” — [But 
Jerome himself sought and enjoyed especially the 
association of women. If it be true that heresiarchs 
have been aided by them, it is equally true that they 
have rendered, in all ages of the Church, valuable 
assistance in all good work.—E. H.]|—Silly women 
(yovairdpia = little women [perhaps, according to 
the modern phrase, small specimens of the sex.— 

Ver. 7. Etver learning, and never able to 
come, &. A fine irony, which renders the Apos- 
tle’s inward hatred of this sham-holy life all the 
more conspicuous. Because learning is not the 
actial design in the intercourse of these women 
with the false teachers named here, but only the 
means and excuse for the gratification of their sinful, 
bad desire, they never come to an end with it.—Anda 
never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, because moral receptivity, the disposition of 
the heart, which, according to John vii. 17, is grant- 
ed, fails them wholly. Calvin: “ Discunt, wt sand 
curiose, deinde animo inguieto, sed ita, ut nihil 
unguam certi nec veri assequantur. Hoe autem 
preposterum est studium, cui non respondet scientia 
Quamquam videntur sibi tales egregie sapere, sed 
nthil est, quod sctunt, dum veritatem non tenent, que 
Sundamentum est omnis scientic.” 

Ver. 8. Now as Jannes and Jambres. Paul 
shows, by an example, still more particularly the 
relation in which known misguided minds had placed 
| themselves towards Christian truth. Jannes and 
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#ambres. according to the Jewish tradition, were the 
shiefs of the Egyptian magicians, who tried their 


arts over against the wonders of Moses, and thereby | 


neld Pharaoh back*from faith in the word, and from 
cbedience of the command of God. According to 
the legend, they were brothers (the names were 
written variously ; ¢. g., "Iwdvvys instead of “lavvijs, 
aud MayBp7js instead of *lau8pjjs), sons of Balaam, 
43° tlie teachers, afterwards the opponents of Moses, 
axd who perished also in the Red Sea during the 
ptrsuit of the Israelites (see Wetstein on the place). 
As to the question how the Apostle could have come 
into possession of the statements here given, Origen 
answered that he had derived it from a lider secretus. 
Theodoret, on the other hand, that he had become 
acquainted with it from Jewish tradition, and from 
revelation of the Holy Ghost. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that not only Jewish, but also heathen writers 
(Pliny and Numenius), mention both names; whence 
we may properly conclude that this tradition must 
have been pretty generally diffused, and from these 
grounds may also assume that Paul, as he elsewhere 
quotes Greek authors and cites proverbial expres- 
sions, so also he derived something for once out of 
the not always muddy source of Jewish tradition ; 
which, moreover, he does not use, while he appeals 
to it, to prove anything doubtful, but only to repre- 
sent his meaning more distinctly through reference 
to traditionary names and actions, the correctness of 
which may, in other respects, remain uncertain. 
When he says, Vow as Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, v rpdroy, it is not indispensably neces- 
sary thence to conclude that the false teachers, who 
were opposing themselves, made use of the same 
means as Jannes and Jambres; but it can just as 
well signify that they did the same with like furious- 
ness. We cannot, however, pronounce the former 
view utterly incredible, when we think of Simon 
Magus, of Elymas the sorcerer, of the vagabond 
devils-conjurers amongst the Jews, and of the de- 
ceiving magical art practised from of old at Ephesus 
(comp. Acts xix. 19). Amid the wide extension of 
Chaldean wisdom and art in those days, and taking 
into account the immoral character of the false teach- 
ers here branded, it is probable a priori that they 
would not have been ashamed of such instrumentali- 
ties, which were eminently fitted to work upon the 
senses and the fantasy, and also found a powerful 
support in the superstition of the multitude—Men 
of corrupt minds, karepSappéva: roy voty (comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 5). The Apostle has in his mind not the 
darkening of the understanding, but the moral base- 
ness of their disposition —Reprobate concerning 
the faith, addiiwor wep) thy tiorw ; who are not, in 
respect of the faith, in condition to stand the tests 
(Titus i, 16)—the natural result of the moral dis- 
order which was delineated in the immediately pre- 
ceding words. Over against this temporary supreim- 
acy of error and of sin, the Apostle has occasion to 
remind both himself and Timothy that this power 
will not last forever. 

Ver. 9. But they shall proceea no further. 
This positive assurance does not at all contradict the 
opposite warning (chap. ii. 16), and the prophecy 
shat follows (ver. 13). Here the Apostle speaks of 
the outward result; there, on the other hand, uf the 
intrusive advance from bad to worse. Not without 
reason did Luther often apply these words to the 
priests of Rome. Bengel: “Non projficiunt am- 
pliws, yuamquam ipsi et eorwm similes proficiant 
‘n peius.” The history of most heresies actually 





teaches that error constantly spreads, but that the 
eyes of many are thereby opened so much the 
quicker. Comp. Conybeare and Howson on this 
place. We must expect this here, no less than with 
the Egyptian magicians, just because absurdity and 
unrighteousness so often overstep all bounds.—F'oz 
their folly shall be manifest unto all men, aa 
theirs also was (comp. Ex. viii, 18, 19; ix. 11). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As Peter and John, so also the Apostle Paul, 
towards the close of his life, becomes prophet, and 
announces the remote destinies and the future of the 
Church. The apostolical Charisma completes itself 
in the prophetic. The general delineation of the 
crimes in the last days, which the Saviour Himself 
(Matt, xxiv.) has given, is not mechanically repeat 
ed, but is enriched with a number of new traits. It 
is here also revealed that the optimistic view of the 
World, which expects but a continuous triumph of 
humanism, an advance steadily to a higher freedom, 
culture, and dignity in the future, cannot stand be. 
fore the tribunal of Scripture. 

2. It is a remarkable revelation of the divine 
Nemesis, that they who, with the denial of the faith, 
begin not seldom with the beautiful phrase, that 
they are zealous for morality, and wish to maintain 
the morals of the gospel, while they reject dogma, 
just upon this road advance gradually to the most 
decided immorality. He who digs out the tree, cane 
not also enjoy the fruit. Emancipation from all 
authority theoretically, leads practically to the pro- 
mulgation of the rights of the flesh. 

3. It is a remark as demonstrable as it is hwmili- 
ating, that as the truth, so also error and sin have 
found ever a powerful support in the weaker sex 
(comp. 1 Tim. ii. 14). There lies in the womanly 
character the foundation, as for the. highest develop- 
ment of the power of faith, so also for the highest . 
revelation of the power of sin (comp. Rev.. xvii.). 
Josephus also states that the Pharisees especially had 
found much support amongst the women (‘‘ Antiq.,” 
17, 2). Compare the account, moreover, of the rich 
Fulvia of Rome, who was induced, by two Jewish 
impostors, to furnish a considerable sum of gold, 
under the supposition that it was for the temple at 
Jerusalem (18, 3). 

4. The opposition of the Egyptian magicians 
against Moses was in no wise the fruit merely of 
human cunning and deception, but was the work of 
demonic powers out of the kingdom of darkness, 
which, as a new period for the kingdom. of God 
began with Israel’s redemption, revealed its force in 
increased measure, and employed the magicians as 
its instruments. 

5. ‘The battle of wickedness against the truth is 
from the beginning; the whole world-history is a 
struggle between the kingdoms of light and of dark- 
ness. Jannes and Jambres are a type of all seducera 
and deceivers, as Moses is a type of all faithful wit- 
nesses of the truth. How does hostility to the truth 
manifest itself? At first, the truth and its witnesses 
are rendered suspicious, and there is complaint of 
falsehood and error. Then, a counterpart of the 
truth is set up—a phantom, which is decked out 
with all deceiving attire. At last, the witnesses for 
the truth are attacked with persecution ;” Heubner. 

6. Just because error becomes more scandalous 
the longer it lasts, do its defenders find it impossible 
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to carry it on permanently. Its triumph becomes its 
overthrow. Error is a palace of ice, which at last 
must melt and tumble down necessarily, when but 
one ray of the sunlight of truth penetrates it. 

4. If the sins here designated be, in and of 
themselves, so abominable, they are still worse when 
they are revealed in a preacher of the gospel. The 
word of Baxter to his brethren is of force here: 


“ When Satan has led you to destruction, then surely | 


he employs you to lead others to destruction. Oh, 
what a victory does he think he has won, when he 
has made a preacher corrupt and faithless, when he 
has entangled him in the snares of covetousness, or 
of some offence. He will boast against the whole 
Church, and say: ‘These are your holy preachers! 
You see how it ends with their strictness, and whither 
they come with it!? He will boast against Christ 
Himself, and say: ‘These are your heroes! I can 
make Thy best servants false to Thee—Thine own 
stewards deceive Thee,’” &c. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


True love does not conceal danger, but warns 
against it—In how far can the doctrine (Hecl. vii. 
10), even in the sphere of Christianity, avail in 
respect of the ever-increasing sin and misery of the 
future ?—The higher the sun rises, so much the more 
does it lift vapors from the earth._-Egoism the source 
of all evil.—The relation in which children are accus- 
tomed to place themselves towards their parents, is 
also a sign of the time, and a measure for judgment 
of their inner sentiment towards God.—The differ- 
ence and the agreement of false prophets in the dif- 
fering centuries of Christianity.—The show and the 
power of godliness: (1.) How often does the one 
take on outwardly the form of the other; (2.) how 
it is possible to distinguish each from the other,— 
Whence comes it that the errors of a false Gnosis 
have, at all times, found so much sympathy in many 
women’s hearts ?—The blending of religiosity with 
refined sensuousness.—Resistance of the truth: (1.) 
Its weapons; (2.) its sworn comrades; (3.) its stub- 
bornness ; (4.) its final fate—Also even in the 
sphere of error, nothing new under the sun (Eccl. i. 
9, 10).—The truth triumphs often late, but never- 





theless surely at last.—The power and the impotence 
of error, | 

Srarke: Sprenger: Self-love is twofold: (1.) A 
proper and divinely commanded (Matt. xxii, 39); 
(2.) an unrighteous and sinful.—False accusers are 
hateful in name and deed; they are diaboli, devils, 
and have the devil’s trick.—To be rash, and to rush 
on, to the injury of another, belongs to the cor 
rupted being of the world.—Show, pomp, and ostew. 
tation of Christianity enough, but there is dearth of 
what is best—What is shell, without kernel ?—One 
cannot get rid utterly of bad people, otherwise one 
must leave the world; enough that one knows their 
wickedness, and abstains from their scandalous ways, 
and avoids as much as possible their society (1 Cor. 
v. 10).—Hepincrr: The more dangerous it is for 
women in the world, so much the more must they 
keep watch over themselves, and implore God for 
assistance amid temptations (Ps. exliii. 10).—[Comp. 
Monon’s famous Sermons, ‘‘La femme,” Sermons, 
troisiéme Série, Paris, 1859.—E. H.]—Let no one 
think, when he has carried on his rascality for a long 
while, that he will go forever without hindrance and 
punishment.—Errors and false doctrines have indeed 
the show of truth, but the mask is easily torn off 
them (1 Tim. iv. 1-6).—Cramer: If the magicians 
of Pharaoh could not hinder the purpose of Moses, 
God. will carry on His work indeed, notwithstanding 
the devil still blocks its way so often. 

Hevusner: How does the Christian judge of his 
own time ?—The Christian understands his own age 
best.—Never can one vice remain alone.—The cor- 
rupt heart makes itself averse to the good.—When 
the most powerful agencies for improvement are at 
work, then, by the rejection of them, must the 
result be a correspondingly scandalous deterioration. 
—On the part of many, employment with religion is 
a sort of pastime and amusement; dispositions so 
formed always rove, and never come home.—To a 
true faith belongs a true upright heart.—The fate of 
the old enemies of the truth gives consolation to the 
friends of truth, 

Lisco: Of the false teachers of the last days: 
(1.) Of their moral corruption ; (2.) of their frightful 
end.—Of the tares in the Lord’s Church.—(Fast- 
day Sermon): Of the shadow-side of life, which we 
recognize in the light of the gospel. 





VIL 


Warm praise of Timothy on account of his better disposition, and incrtement 
to continue therein. 


Cu. IIT. 10-17. 


10 
1] 


_ But thou hast fully known’ [followed] my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, 
faith, long-suffering, charity, patience, Persecutions, afflictions, which came upon 


me at Antioch, at Iconium,’ at Lystra; what persecutions I endured: but out 


12 of them all the Lord delivered me. 
13 


14. 


godly * [piously] in Christ Jesus shall [will] suffer persecution. 
and seducers shall wx worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived. But 


Yea, and all that will [desire tal live 
But evil men 


continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been assured of, 


CHAPTER II. 10-17. 10" 





15 knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; [,] And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Ssriptures, which are able to make thee wis¢ unto salvation 

16 through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiratior 
of God,° and is profitable for doctrine, for reproot,* for correction, for instruc 

17 tion in righteousness: [,] That the man of God may be perfect [complete], 
thoroughly furnished unto [for] all good works [every good work]. 








1 Ver. 10.—{Sce the exposition. Lachmann reads. wapyxoAov@qcas ; so likewise the Cod. Sin. Wordsworth agrees 
with Tisch endort, and reads mapnxoAovOyxas, perf.—E. H.} 

2 Ver. 11.—[The spelling here in the Cod. Sin. is peculiar: avtoxia, eixoviy.—E. H.] 

3 Ver 12.—[{Cod. Sin., ony evceBas, instead of the usual order; so also A., Orig.—E. H.] 

« Ver. 14.—With A. C. F. G., and others, tivwy, instead of rivos, must be read. Also Lachmann, Tischendorf, 

. Sin. 

5 Ver. 16. +Vulg., “ Omnis Scriptura divinitus inspirata utilis est,” &c. Murdock’s Syriac-English Version: ‘ Al 
scripture that was written by the Spirit is profitable,” &c. Origen once (quoted by Huther), Oedrvevetos otca, whédtuoy 
tort. Bishop Pearson: “All scripture was given,” &c. (“ Creed,” Am. ed, p. 490). Wordsworth’s critical note upon 


this passage is simply amazing. See the place, vol. ii., p 477. He renders: “E ortion of Soup being ins red, 
CG. 5 because TTS TISpiredy, te also profitable,’ nd makes it apply not oly to the estament, but also to all the 
bocks of the New Lestament, Which were written before A. D. 67.—The following, by the late Henry Nelsoi Coleridge, 
who edited Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s ‘Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” may imterest the reader (pp. 96, 97): 
“The English version is: ‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ &c, And in this renderin 
of the original, the English is countenunced by the established version of the Drtch Reformed Church: ‘ Alle de Schri 
ist van Godt ingeven, en de is mittigh,’ &c. And by Diodati: ‘ Tutia la Scritiura é divinamente insyirata, ed util,” &o, 
And by Beza: Tola Scriptura divinitus.est_ inspiralta, et utilis, &c.—The other rendering is supported by the Vulga‘e: 
* Omnis Scriplura, divinitus inspr » ulilis est ad,’ &e. By Luther: ‘ Denn alle Schrift, von Gott eingegeben, ist nitze 
zur,’ &c. And by Calmet: ‘ Toule I’ Ecriture, qui est inspirée de Diew, est utile, &e. And by the common Spanish 
translation: ‘ Toda Escritura, divinamente inspirada, es ulil para ensefior,’ &c. This is also the rendering of the 
Syriac (Pesch.), and the Arabic version, and is followed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and most of the Fathers. 
See the note in Griesbach.~ Tertullian represents the sense thus: ‘ Legimus, Omnen Scripturam, xdificatione hal ‘tes 
divinitus inspirari,’ De Habit. Mal., c. iii. Origen has it seyeral times, Gedavevotos ovca, wPédimds earl, and ome as 
in the received text.’”—E. H.] TR? PE 

6 Ver. 16.—[{Lachmann reads éAcyudv, after A. C. G., instead of EAeyxoy; s0, 100, Sin. The meaning is the sarte.— 
E. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. just these pages from the journal of the history of 
his sufferings. The reason is obvious. In those 
Ver. 10. But thou, &c., =) 5¢. But thow; with | regions Timothy was known from childhood; there 
these words the Apostle returns to Timothy, not to | had he first met the Apostle; there had he received 
praise him unnecessarily, but to appeal to Timothy | the first impression of his word and work; and per. 
himself, as to a witness, that his teacher and friend | haps the lofty spirit of Paul’s faith, which he evinced 
had walked an entirely different path from that of} under these persecutions, had co-operated in the 
those false teachers. The recurrence to the example | conversion of Timothy. Besides this also, before . 
furnished him by the Apostle (vers. 10-13) serves to | all, towards the end of his course, the recollection 
introduce also the exhortation to enduring fidelity | of the first deeds and sufferings of the servant of 
{vers. 14-17).—Thou hast fully known my doc- | Christ came forcibly into the foreground. — What 
trine, rapnxorotsnoas (after A. C. F. G.; Tisch-| persecutions I endured, oifovs d:wyyobs drhveyxa ; 
endorf has, after D. E. I. K., and others, wapyxo- | no exclamation (Erasmus, Flatt, Mack, Heydenreich), 
Avtan kas, a8 in 1 Tim. iv. 6); either, thou hast | but a simple relative proposition in proof of his 
attended to my doctrine, &c., as an eye-witness (or | irouovh, but at the same time a transition to the 
in thought), or, Thou hast followed my doctrine, | humble glorifying of God.—But out of (them) all 
&c., as if it were a pattern. The latter most proba-| the Lord delivered me (comp. chap. iv. 17, 18). 
bly. “The Apostle’s didackarta, &e., are regarded | Calvin: ‘“‘ Consolatio, que temperat afflictionwm 
as the leaders by which Timothy allowed himself to | acerbitatem, quod sci’. prosperum finem habent, 
be directed in the course of his life—guiding stars,| Ergo perinde hoc vale, ac si dixisset: expertus ea, 
as it were, which he followed ;” (Huther).—Man- | dewm mihi nunguam defuisse, ita non est, quod 
ner of life, r7 &ywyi (comp. Esther ii. 20); general | dubites, meo exemplo ipsum sequi.” : 
designation of the rule of conduct pursued by Paul, Ver. 12. Yea, and all pies suffer persecution. 
the ratio vivendi et agendi (Luther: “ My way”).— | Just as the Apostle desires to avoid the appearance 
Purpose, 77 mpoSéce (comp. Acts xi, 23); the de-| even of regarding his persecutions for the cause of 
cided resolution of the heart to remain true to the | the Lord as anything entirely exceptional, on ace’ 
high calling of his life-—Faith, long-suffering, | count of which he might be not a little proud, he 
charity, patience. There is nothing incongruous | adds the observation, to what has already been said, 
in the thought that Timothy also had suffered for the | that in the kingdom of God, on the contrary, the 
cause of Christ, but under this suffering, true to the | rule is of force for all, to enter into glory through 
example of Paul, had been as little discouraged as to | suffering, and that therefore Timothy also, if he de 
allow himself to be allured into resistance. The | sired it even, would not be able to avoid this suffer. 
mention of the érouovf gives the Apostle occasion | ing, unless he wished wholly to deny his calling 
for a still more definite communication respecting | Although it is not improbable that he utters this 
the circumstances in which this Christian virtue had | prophecy of distress especially in view of the ap- 
particularly served his turn. proaching kazpol xarerol (comp. ver. 138), his word 
Ver. 11. Persecutions, afflictions, &c. (comp. | need not be at all restricted thereto. He proclaims 
% Cor. xi. 24-28; Col. i. 24, and other places).— | persecution for all that will live godly in 
Which came unto me at Antioch, at Iconium, | Christ Jesus. @¢Asvres used here, with emphasis. 
at Lystra (comp. Acts xiii. 50.; xiv. 19). The | of the governing determination to follow after godli 
uestion has wecu asked, why the Apostle selected | ness in spite of all hindrances. The words have the 
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sense, all who resolve, who are discreet therein, to 
live piously, &e. (see Winer, Gramm., p. 541). 
The Christian life is represented here designedly as 
a life of godliness, with a side glance at the immoral 
life and endeavor of the false teachers. But that no 
other godliness than that which springs forth from 
the roots of a living faith is here under considera- 
tion, is sufficiently clear from the additional clause, 
in Christ Jesus, 

Ver. 13. But evil men and seducers, Xc. 
Once again the Apostle comes back to what has been 
said, vers. 1-9, as well to refer to one of the imme- 
diate causes of the predicted persecutions, ver. 12, 
as also to remove from Timothy the possible miscon- 
ception that he would be able to disarm wholly the 
enemies of the truth by a godly walk and endurance. 
—Hvil men and seducers, yénres; here vo species 
of the general genus rovnpo) &vSpwra, but a more 
specific designation of these latter, in proof that he 
speaks expressly of those bad men whom he had 
described before, and, ver. 8, had compared with 
Egyptian magicians. (Upon these Goéte generally, 
see Lecnier, “ Acts,” p. 103.) It is a very flat 
explanation to translate the word, without farther 
signification, only in the sense of deccivers——Shall 
wax worse and worse (see upon chap. ii. 16; 
iii. 9).—Deceiving and being deceived, mAavay- 
Tes Kal TAaVwucvor; Occupied continually in deceiv- 
ing, and in error. He who leads others in the way 
of error, remains himself, by no possibility, in the 
right way. 

Ver, 14. But continue thou, &c. Here also, 
as in ver. 10, is Timothy placed, in a complimentary 
way, over against the false teachers, but at the same 
time is warned emphatically to continue to walk in 
the way already struck upon— But continue thou 
in the things, év ois = éy rovro:s, & Zuades (comp. 
John viii. 31; Matt. xxiv. 13),—Which thou hast 
learned and hast been assured of. The last 
word is added, because, without this subjective con- 
viction of the heart, it would not have been possible 
for Timothy to hold out in the things he had learned, 
amid so many persecutions. Tcrdw = conjirmo, 
morovv twa; to convince any one of anything, to 
furnish him with authentic knowledge (the Vulgate 
incorrectly: guce tebi credita sunt; and Luther: 
“ And to thee is entrusted”). The Apostle will sim- 
ply state that the thing learned was the possession 
of Timothy not objectively only, but subjectively 
also. Still one, but one touching (édéme) recollee- 
tion, he now adds: Knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them; in other words, Thou knowest that 
thou hast not learned the truth from an unknown 
and suspicious quarter, but from a quarter which 
deserves thy highest confidence, If the Aecepta, 
mapa tivos, be the genuine reading, then we must 
not, with some interpreters, think of Christ, but of 
Paul exclusively, as the teacher of Timothy (comp. 
ver. 10). If, on the other hand, with Tischendorf 
and others, we adopt the reading in the plural, rapa 
rweyv, according to the rule, lectio difficilior pre- 
ferenda, then this reminder is related to chap. i, 5, 
and recalls to the memory of Timothy the religious 
instruction of Lois and Eunice, the benefit of which 
be had received so early, and the power and value 
of which ‘t was impossible for him now to mistake. 
}n no event, in the meanwhile, are we to think here 
of the moAAo) udprupes (chap. ii. 2). 

Ver. 15. And that from a child, &. A 
second motive, which runs parallel with the first, 
and concludes with an encomium upon Holy Scrip- 
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ture itself (vers. 16, 17). TZhat, dtr; net to be 
understood in the sense of because (Vulg., Luther), 
but to be conjoined with ¢«i3és; ‘‘ which particle i 
used to denote not merely knowledge, but also re 
flection;” (De Wette).— rom a child up, aah 
Bpépovs (comp. chap. i. 5).—Thou hast known 
the holy Scriptures. [‘‘ The word iepd, sacred, 
is to be distinguished from ayia, holy, sancta, The 
former word, fepd, expresses the reverence with 
which these writings were regarded. It besneaks 
the sacredness of the Scriptures in the genera] 
esteem and veneration of the Jewish and Christian 
churches; and as separated from all common writ 
ings. Of. Horat., A. P. 397: “Secernere sacra 
profanis ;” Wordsworth, in loco—E. H.] The 
Holy Scriptures here are exclusively those of the 
Old Testament, not at all these of the New Testa- 
ment (upon an alleged citation of Luke in 1 Tim. v. 
18, see upon this place), As memoranda of the 
especial revelation of God to His chosen people, 
they are called elsewhere, 4 ypadh, ypapal &yia1, &e 
Upon their division at that time, amongst the Jews, 
see upon Luke xxiv. 44.—Which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation. Zodicat, used 
in a somewhat ditterent sense in 2 Peter i, 16 also, 
is here not to be understood of elementary, mere 
foundation-laying instruction, but of practical knowl 
edge, penetrating ever deeper and deeper. Avydyeva 
must not be construed as Preteritum (Bengel: qua 
poterant), but as Presens. It signifies not only what 
the Holy Seriptures did in the youth of Timothy, 
but also what they are able to accomplish continu 
ously. To make wise unto salvation, eis swrnplay, 
is to make so wise that one becomes actually, for 
one’s self, a partaker of the Messianic owrnpia. The 
Holy Seriptures of the Old Covenant do this indeed, 
not in a magical-mechanical, but in an ethical-psy- 
chological Way; and therefore Paul adds, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; i. e., by 
means of faith, if indeed the faith in Christ Jesus 
be in thee. The Apostle names an indispensably 
necessary subjective condition for the right use of 
the Old Testament, through the absence of which, 
it is much to be feared that the use of it will not 
leave behind the wished-for fruit. Not every one 
can be made wise unto salvation by the writings of 
the Old Covenant, but only every one who believes 
in Christ. Faith in Christ is, as it were, a torch, by 
the light of which we can first read aright and under- 
stand the dim colonnades and mysterious inscriptions 
in the ancient venerable temple of the Old Cove- 
nant. [‘‘Observe that the Apostle doth not say 
that these Scriptures were of themselves sufficient 
to make Timothy wise to salvation, but only that 
with ‘faith in Christ Jesus’ they were sufficient 
for that end;” Whitby, én Joco, ‘Or may not 
the due appreciation of the Scriptures collective- 
ly be more safely relied on as the result and con- 
sequence of the belief in Christ . . .2?” S, TT, 
Coleridge.—“ Das Ansehen der heiligen Schrift 
kann nicht den Glauben an Christum begriinden, 
vielmehr muss dieser schon vorausgesetet werden um 
der heiligen Schrift ein besonderes Ansehen cin- 
zurdumen ;” SCHLEIERMACHER, Glaub:nslehre, § 
128.—The two foregoing extracts refer to Canonical 
Scripture as we recognize it. ‘Do we receive the 
Holy Scripture first, as authority in matters to be 
believed, and therefore Christ? Or do we receive 
Chrst first, and therefore the Scriptures? The 
question is not, whether we must know anything 
of Scripture, whether we must receive any of its 
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statements, whether we must accept its witness for 
Christ prior or subsequent to faith in Him; but it is, 
whether we shall receive it as coming, in some 
special sense, from*God, as bearing His mark, as 
vested with some authority, prior or subsequent to 
faith in our Lord. Commonly, the order now insist- 
ed upon by preachers and apologists for the gospel 


is, the Holy Scriptures first, and therefore Christ. I 
believe in_the ees thisorder? “and” maintain, 
Christ first, and therefore the Scriptures ;” Sermon 
on th3 © Order in Things to be Believed.’—E. H.] 
Ver. 16. All Scripture is given “by inspira- 
tion of God. [‘Every portion of Scripture, being 
inspired (7. ¢., becawse it is inspired), is also profita- 
ble ;” Wordsworth on the place.] Although the 
article is wanting here, nevertheless, by virtue of the 
connection, it is not to be doubted a moment that 
the Apostle is speaking decidedly and exclusively of 


the ypapn of the Old Covenant, as of a well-com- 
pleted whole. AIT Scrinture is to be taken in the 
same sense as maca oixodouh (Eph. ii. 21), the whole 
building ; waca marpla (Eph. iii, 15), the whole race; 
mraca avarrpoph (1 Peter i. 15), the whole conversa- 
tion. In no case can the absence of the article in a 
word so frequently used as ypapf surprise us, since 
it is employed, in fact, almost as a proper name. 
The Apostle speaks also of the collect Ow oF the Ola 
Testament Scriptures, without excepting any portion 
either directly or indirectly, although he will not 
have attributed, naturally, to all the books of this 
collection an equal value. Had he wished to say 
only: Hach Scripture which is given by God is use- 
ful also (De Wette), he would not only have written 
something very vague and of little importance, but 
also he would have lost sight of the whole distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane Scripture, which in 
this place, least of all, could have been his purpose. 
—Given by inspiration of God, @edmvevaoros ; first 
attribute of Scripture, whereupon further, in a 
breath, the other praise follows, at a@péAimos, #.7.A. 
Luther incorrectly: All Scripture, given by God, is 
useful, &c.; Bengel, better: “ @edmy. est pars, non 
subjecti, sed predicati quam enim seriptiram dictt 
Pailiis, per se pave.” It is just as arbitrary to 
leave out «al, as it is to translate it here by also 
(Heinrichs). That an inspired composition was also 
useful, was intelligible of itself indeed ; but it is evi- 
dently here the design of the Apostle to give his 
witness to Scripture by a general commendation, and 
to direct the attention of Timothy to it for (in view 
of) the time when Paul would no longer be here. 
“ Kiam post Pauli obitum Timotheus eo mag's al 
Scripturam alligatur, Non ad sese unum Panlus 
adstringit Timothewm, sed eum quamlibet adultum 
in fide filium Scripuras jubet adhibere. Hoe per- 
pendere, debent, qui doctoribus suis, quorum dis- 
ciplinee semel imnutriti erant, ita se addicunt, ut 
extra eorum circulum nihil e scriptura deinceps obla- 
tum admittant ;” Bengel.— Given by inspiration of 
God, @cdrvevotos; to be taken, like €umvevoros, 
and others, in a passive sense (see WineER, p. 88) 
= diviniter inspirata, breathed through and inspired 
by God; so that the Divine Spirit makes up its prin- 
ciple (comp. 2 Peter i. 21). For the behoof, further, 
of the right conception of the matter, the passages 
of the classical writers, where they make mention of 
the divin latus, are to be compared; e@ g., the 
known word of Cicero, “ Nemo wr magnus sine ali- 
quo afflatu diviro unquam fuit.” De Nat. Deo, ii., 
66, &&., quoted by De Wette upon this place.—And 
is profitable for doctrine, mpbs diéacKarlay; for 
t 
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theoretical instruction in everything in the sphere 
of religion, which without it would remain unknowr 
to us.—For reproof, mpds ZAcyxov (or ercyudy) 
(comp. Titus ii, 15; 1 Tim. v. 20); for the reprov- 
ing conviction of all that is unholy and ungodly ia 
man, — For correction, pbs émavdpSwow (drat 
Aeydbu.) = emendatio; strictly, the placing righ$ 
agaiu.—For instruction, mpds ma:delay, ad institu. 
tionem (comp. Titus ii. 12), The Holy Scripture of 
the Old Testament remains the instruction-book for 
the new man in Christ Jesus.—In righteousness, 
thy (sc. maudelay) ev dixoocdyy ; a more precise ex- 
hibition of the sphere of life in which the just-named 
maidela, noves, namely, that of unfeigned godliness. 

Ver. 17. That the man of God, &c.; state- 
ment not of the aim of Scripture in general, but of 
the design of the just-named instruction, which in- 
deed is secured only through the Scripture. The 
man of God (1 Tim, vi. 11); a special description 
of Timothy (see the place) here, of the Christian 
generally, as of a man who is born of God through 
the Holy Ghost, and is affiliated with God. For 
every Christian who makes the prescribed use of the: 
Seripture, aims at the instruction it imparts, there is 
the same high goal—Perfect, wprios (@rat Acydu.) 
= rédcwos (Col. i. 28); strictly, fitting. —Tho- 
roughly furnished unto all good works (comp. 
Eph. ii. 10); in other words: Aptus ad omne bonum 
opus peragendum, Usually the word épyov ayatdy 
is construed here in an official relation (Bengel: 
“ Genera talimm operum enwmerantur,” ver. 16); 
but there is nevertheless no reason for confining the 
meaning of the Apostle in such narrow limits. He 
wishes to say, in a wholly general manner, what in- 
struction by the Scripture will secure for every be- 
liever, continuous, growing, inward _capacity_.and 
readiness for.the..accomplishment_ of. everything 
pleasing to the Lord. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Paul, also in this portion of his communtva- 
tion to Timothy, himself an example of a true and 
conscientious pastor. “ Ars artium est regimen ant- 
marum.” Saying of Gregory the Great in his cura 
pastoralis. 

2. It is an inestimable privilege, when one feels 
free, as Paul, to refer not only to his word, but also 
to his example. This can he only, who, with the 
same fidelity as the great Apostle, knows how to 
surrender himself to the principle, that with the 
preacher even everything must preach. 

3. The history of the sufferings and of the deliv- 
erance of Paul, is in many respects typical for sub- 
sequent ministers of the word. 

4, The education of Timothy is a convincing 
proof of the blessing of family devotion to God 
Church and school must be inwardly united, if they 
will work upon the heart for faith and conversion. 
There is no more effectual agency for the unchris 
tianizing of a State, than the banishment of the Holy 
Scriptures from the schools, in consideration of in- 
differentists, deists, and Jews, as is the case now, 
é. g., in Holland [and likely to become the case iy 
the United States. A very serious matter for the 
Christian people of this country. We are organized 
under a Constitution which guarantees liberty of con- 
acience, There are some millions of our citizens whe 
are conscientiously opposed to the use of the Bible 
in the public schools, The Constitution was framed 
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by Protestants ; but the unforeseen character of the 
immigration has demanded, and demands now, an 
utterly unforeseen application of our organic laws. 
Positive Christianity cannot therefore be taught in 
the public schools of the country, under the sanction 
of the Constitution.—H. H. 

5. There was a time when the Old Testament 
was placed unhesitatingly side by side with the New, 
and the theologian confirmed religious truths pro- 
miscuously by a number of citations from both, as 
the jurist appealed to the Corpus Juris, Through 
the influence of the Schleiermacher-thevlogy, on the 
other hand, an undervaluation of the Old Testament 
has come up, which likewise has brought no blessing 
upon the Church. For the development of modern 
theology, much will depend upon the relation in 
which it will place itself to the Scriptures of the Old 
Covenant. The Apostle gives us here (ver. 15) a 
valuable hint for the right decision, which is as far 
removed from an undervaluation, as from an over- 
estimate of it. 

6. Upon this statement of the Apostle (vers. 
15-17) is founded the churchly doctrine of the 
perspicuttas e& sufficientia sacre Scripture. What 
is said here actually of the Old Testament, can be 
affirmed with far higher propriety of the New; and 
the Roman Catholic prohibition of the Bible has 
difficulty in maintaining itself against such convine- 
ing testimonies (comp. John v. 39; Luke xvi. 31, 
and other places), It is worthy of remark, that 
Paul, in view of death, has likewise given such a 
testimony concerning Scripture. Certainly it is 
proof that he, the Apostle of liberty, bowed unquali- 
fiedly and humbly before the well-understood author- 
ity of the word of God. It is as if he foresaw the 
whole calamity which departure from the words of 
Scripture would one day bring upon the Church of 
the Lord. A faithful and honest adherence to Scrip- 
ture is the best Palladium for the Church against 
rationalism, mysticism, and Romanism. 

7, The dogma of the inspiration of Scripture be- 
longs also to those which urgently demand a new 
treatment and development. [John Sterling, ac- 
cording to the late Archdeacon Hare, “grew to 
regard an intelligent theory of inspiration, and of 
the relation of the Bible to the faith which it con- 
veys, as the most pressing want of our Church, 
That it is a most pressing one, is indeed certain ; 
and such it has long been acknowledged to be by 
those who meditate on theology.” (Harz, ‘t Mem.,” 
p. exxx.). This is only one voice; but the echoes 
of it are audible in every quarter. It may be doubt- 
ed if the subject admit of reduction to dogmatic 
form. What the authority of the sacred Scripture 
is, may be readily stated; what its inspiration is, 
will inevitably be stated under a variety of forms— 
certainly until men will, by common consent, ob- 
serve the difference between inspiration and an 
infallible intelligence in the person inspired. I 
look, therefore, to an “intelligent theory” rather 
than to a satisfactory setting forth, under new forms, 
of the dogma of ingpiration.—E, H.] While the 
notion of a purely mechanical inspiration, according 
to which the sacred writers were nothing more than 
serihee ef actuariit Spiritus Sancti, simply without 
volition, has been properly relinquished as unten- 
whle, very little has as yet been done, comparatively, 
for the development of the conception of Scripture 
as an organic whole, by which as well the divine as 
the human side must be distinctly set forth, An 
article by Ricnharp Rotue, Zur Dogmatik, in the 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859 [and pub 
lished in book form, Zur Dogmatik, 1868], contains 
valuable hints. Our passage has always been re- 
garded correctly, in this respect, as classical, since 
what the Apostle here says of the Old Testament is 
still more emphatically true of the New. We must 
nevertheless acknowledge that this passage alone ig 
not sufficient to found a theory of inspiration upon, 
since the redation of human activity to the disposing 
power of the Spirit of God in the composition of 
Holy Scripture is not stated in words, and the ques. 
tion, whether we must consider here an inspiration 
of words, ur of things, remains wholly unanswered, 
A correct theery vf inspiration will not rest upon 
this or the other passage of Scripture, but can truly 
and vitally result only from a consideration of the 
object which is the product of Divine inspiration, 
The Baconian observation—method (induction) car. 
ries us farther here, than the atomistic procedure 
of those who, in their critical zeal, cut up Scripture 
into a number of pieces, but who, amid this, have 
no eye for the complete unity of Scripture, and 
who do not observe the forest, in their preference 
for particular trees. One can consult farther, upon 
this disputed point, the doginatie writings of Twes. 
ten, Martensen, Nitzsch, Lange, and others, and alse 
particularly what always remains a significant work, 
even when one cannot follow in all respects the 
wiews of the author: Gaussen, Zheopneustie ou in- 
spiration plenicre des saintes Keritures, as well as 
also the weighty letters of Frep. pr Rougemont, 
Chris et ses Témoins, Paris, 1856, 2 vols. Further- 
more, the sterling French productions of P. Jala- 
guyer, Merle d’Aubigné, not to mention others of 
late years. Among the ablest advocates for the au- 
thority and inspiration of Holy Writ against modern 
unbelief in the Dutch Reformed Church, the name 
of Isaac da Costa (1860) deserves always to be held 
in honor, We need also here the “‘ non nova, sed 
nove” of Vincentius of Lirins. 

8. The guadruplex usus of the Sacred Scripture 
of the Old Covenant, is confirmed by the Apostle’s 
own example, who, in his writings, often employs 
the Old Testament for all these different ends. For 
doctrine, he makes use, e. g., of the history of Abra- 
ham (Gen xv. 6), in the discussion of the doctrine of 
justification, Rom, iv. For reproof, as oiten as he 
puts to shame his opponents by citations from the 
Old Testament, e. g., Rom. ix.—xi, For correction, 
é. g- 1 Cor. x. 1-10, For instruction (comp. Heb, 
xii. 7), Rom. xv. 4. Amongst all the Apostles, no 
one deserves in a higher degree than Paul the hon 
orable title of a doctor biblicus. The manner and 
way in which he has considered, employed, and 
quoted the Old Testament, alone would deserve to 
constitute the subject-matter of a special inquiry. 

9. ‘‘ Holy Scripture is the treasury and armory 
of the Christian Church. It meets every need of the 
children of God, Each irresolute, struggling Chris. 
tian, powerless in doubt, must lay the blame upon 
himself if he do not employ this source of strength 
and of life; ” Heubner. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Timothy a pattern of true devotion: (1.) To th, 
example of Paul; (2.) to the words of Holy Scrip. 
ture.—Well for the teacher who has a disciple like 
Timothy, but well also for the scholar who has a 
leader like Paul.—The path of suffering of the 
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Apostle Paul a revelation: (1.) Of the power of sin 
which pursued him; (2.) of the greater power of 
faith which sustained him; (8.) of the omnipotence 
of the Lord who delivered him out of all_—The way 
of suffering the way of glory for every disciple of 
Christ; (1.) An old way; (2.) a difficult way; (8.) a 
safe way; (4.) a blessed way.—Fanaticism and in- 
tentional deception are usually most closely con- 
nected in false teachers.—‘“ Hold fast that which 
thou hast learned” (text for confirmation address). 
—The overestimation and the undervaluation of the 
Old Testament are both condemned by Paul_—The 
blessings of a God-fearing education.—The value, 
the authority, and the right use of Holy Seripture.— 
The bread of life, by means of which the new man 
shall grow up.—The effect of the word of truth a 
convincing proof of its heavenly origin.—The entire 
pericope (vers. 14-17) pre-eminently adapted for dis- 
courses at Bible-celebrations or Reformation-ser- 
mons,—The value of the Sacred Scripture especially 
for the evangelical Church. 

SrarKE: Cramer: If there be many corrupting 
and evil babblers, there are notwithstanding, here 
and there, also truthful and good teachers.—Let the 
former go, follow the latter.—Wilt thou be pious, 
and have good days only? Thou errest. Consider ! 
So it has been good for no saint; here do battle, 
there rest.—Hepinerr: If one be persecuted, he 
must not therefore conclude at once that he is a 
hypocrite or godless.—To have been led away, does 
not exculpate, yet has the seducer the greater sin, 
although both are ruined.—OsranpEer: He who will 
teach others rightly, and will himself live rightly, 
must beforehand learn rightly—Laneir Op.: Let 





each Christian consider that, by virtue of his baptis 
mal covenant, he must be a man of God, wno doen 
not live unto himself, nor unto the world, but with 
denial of self and of the world, unto God.—The 
perfection of a Christian shows itself amid the imper 
fection therein, that he apply sincerely and continually 
the received divine power of grace not only for one 
and for another, but for all good works (Heb. xiii, 21). 

Heupyer; Are we able to bear witness before 
God, that we, for Christ’s sake, would suffer perse 
cution ? then have we in so far forth abundant con 
solation (Matt. v. 11).--There is no standing still in 
evil.—Is there a more melancholy spectacle than a 
man who ever sinks deeper and deeper ?—An actual 
conviction, not a mere outwardly received opinion, 
alone gives courage in preaching.—It is especially 
the mother’s duty to make the children acquainted 
with the Bible-—The Bible should be the proper 
storehouse for the clergy.—Lisco: As the walk, so 
the reward.—Search the Scripture——Of the power 
of the Divine word.—The word of God an indispen- 
sable teacher, a severe ruler, and a genuine helper 
to salvation.—TuoLuck: Seven remarkable sermons 
upon Holy Scripture, as means of grace, according 
to the leading of this text, in the fourth volume of 
his “‘ Sermons,” 1848, pp. 48-139.—Van OostErR- 
ZEE, Sermon on vers. 14-17, Upon the value and 
right use of Holy Writ: (1.) Its value (vers. 16, 
17); (a) Its origin; (6) its uses; (c) its power; 
(2.) its use (vers. 14, 15; (a) Search the Scriptures 
early; (6) use them believingly; (c) remain true te 
them always. 

Tnotuck: “ A Book that has had such a past ar 
the Bible, will have also a future,” 
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Solemn concluding exhortation to Timothy to fidelity in his work, strengthened by 
the prophetic announcement of the approaching decease of the Apostle. 


Cu. IV. 1-8. 


1 I charge thee therefore’ before God, and the Lord’ Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at* [and I charge thee by] his appearing and his 
2 kingdom: |,] Preach the word; [,] be instant in season, out of season; [,| 
3 reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine. For the time will 
come when they will not endure sound doctrine ; [,] but after their own lusts 
4 shall they heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears; [,] And they shall 
5 turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables. But watch 
thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full 
6 proof of thy ministry. For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
7 departure is at hand. I have fought a [the] good fight, I have finished my [the] 
8 course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for me a [the] crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall [will] give me at 
that day: [,] and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing. 


1 Ver, 1.—The ody of the Recepta to be omitted. See Tischendorf on the place. [So, too, with éydé.—E. H.] 


2 Ver. 1.—1od kupiov of the Mecepta. 


A, C. D.1 F. G., Cod. Sin. 31, 37, and others, are against it. 


8 Ver. 1.—With ‘Tischendorf, we read «ai, instead of the xara of the Recepta. 


4 Ver. 2.—[Vulg. : Insta oportune importune.—E. H.] 


6 Ver. 2.—-[Cod. Sin., mapax. émtiun; so G., Orig.—E. H.] 3 . 4 : és 
6 Ver. 3 tthe reading of the Recvp.a, ras éniOvuias ras iSias, is relinquished universally now. The true reading 
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Joubtless is, xara tas idias émOvuias; A. C. D.,! and others; Griesbach, Tischendorf, Lachmann, Wordswerth, Cod. 


8in.—E. H. 
7 Ver. 6.—{Lachmann reads tis avaAvoews pov, and so the Cod. Sin., instead of the tr. éuas avad. of the Recepta, 


which is followed by Tischendorf.—H. H.] af x 5 
8 Ver. 7.—[Tov dyOva tov Kaddv, Recepta. Lachmann, Cod. Sjn., tr. caddy dyava. Tischendorf and Wordsworth 


adhere to the Recepia.—K. H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. [ verbial mode of expression, which means that Timo 
thy should ulways declare the word of God where it 
Ver. 1, I charge (thee), &c. The Apostle evi- ; was not made impossible for him, naturally or mor. 
dently is hastening to the end, and recapitulates once | ally. For various examples of like juxtapositon, in 
more, in few words, all his previous admonitions. | Greek and Roman writers, see Bengel on this place 
Atapaptvpoua; the same solemn injunction occurs | For the rest, what concerns the exhortation itself, . 
in 1 Tim. v. 21; vi. 13.—Before God and the | is obvious that it must be interpreted ewm grano 
Lord Jesus Christ, évémoy; so that both, as in- | sal¢s, and find its natural limitation in the Lord’s 
visible witnesses, were considered personally present. | own command (Matt. vii. 6). Timothy should fulfil 
—Who shall judge the quick and the dead, | his calling, not indeed when the time was so inop- 
refers directly to Jesus Christ, who stands already | portune that they could receive no benefit, but when 
prepared to appear as Judge. Nothing is more fitted | to himself it might be inconvenient. ‘For the 
to fill the mind with lofty fervor, than the thought | truth, it is ever the fitting time; who waits until 
of the accounting which shall be made once before | circumstances completely favor his undertaking, will 
His judgment-seat. The quick, are they who shall | never accomplish anything, but will remain in inac- 
be alive at the Parousia; but then, suddenly, in the | tivity;” Huther, In the verbs here following, the 
twinkling of an eye, shall be changed (1 Cor. xv. 51, | Separate parts of the public ministry thus enjoined 
52). The dead, on the other hand, are they who |are set forth: Reprove, éAcyiov; convince, set 
have fallen asleep before the return of the Lord, and | right, blame, not only what manifests an heretical 
then shall be awakened (comp. John v. 27—29),— | character, but, in general, whatsoever is not accord. 
And (declare) his appearing and his kingdom. | ing to the word and will of the Lord.—Rebuke, 
Were the reading of the Recepta, kara thy empd- | émitiunooy ; somewhat stronger than the foregoing-— 
veiay, correct, we should be compelied to consider | blame, with expression of repugnance (comp. Jude 
these words as the fixing of the time for the «pivew; | 9).—Exhort, mapaxddeooy ; speak to, so, however, 
but external and internal grounds combine here to | that it be neither impatiently vehement, nor without 
give the preference to the «af. [‘ This restoration | proper insight, but rather éy méon waxpodupla, Kar 
af «at is a happy one. It indicates that the Apostle | 5.dax7, no hendiadys, but a reference to the frame 
has a clear view of Christ’s coming and of His king- | of mind and form in which the admonition should 
dom, and by a noble prosopopeeia appeals to them | be given. It must be imparted with the greatest 
as witnesses: ‘I conjure thee in the sight of God, | gentleness, and at the same time so directed that it 
and the future Judge of all, by His coming and His | shall actually communicate instruction. For the 
kingdom.’ This mode of speech had been suggested | rest, in the evxaipws, axaipws, the statement of Beza 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, especially in the LXX | in particular deserves mention: ‘ Nene quod ad 
Version (Deut. iv. 26), where Moses calls heaven and | carnis prudentiam pertinet, nam alingui r quiritur 
earth to witness: Arauapripoua tyuiy ofmepoy Toy ré | sancte prudentie spiritus, captans occasiones ad 
ovpavdy ah ryy viv. See also Deut, xxx. 19; xxxi. | @dificationem opportunas.” 
28, where this phrase introduces solemn appeals to Ver. 3. For the time will come. The ex- 
the elements as God’s witnesses of His dealings with | hortation is strengthened here also by reference to a 
His people, and as remembrances of their duties to | disturbed future, the more definite relations of which 
Him ;” Wordsworth, in /oco—E. H.] (See Tisch- | are fully designated in 1 Tim. iv.1; 2 Tim. iii, 1, 
endorf on the place.) Asayaprvp. must also be re- | and of which the germs are already existing. Ben- 
peated once more, and the following accusative, rjy | gel, in so far correctly: ‘‘ Aderit et jam est..— 
empdveay, not be regarded as the witness before | When they will not endure sound doctrine. 
whom the solemn “charging” takes place (De | To an idle and wicked minister, this would serve as 
Wette), but as the object which is “‘ charged” sol- | an excuse for silence ; to Timothy it would serve so 
emnly. [‘‘I adjure thee before God, and Jesus | much more as a reason for speaking in order to pro- 
Christ, who is about to judge the living and the | claim the truth. By this dy:awotons didacKadtas is 
dead ; 1 adjure thee by His appearing and His king- | to be understood, moreover, as in Titus ii. 1, and 
dom,” &c.; Conybeare and Howson.—E, H.] | elsewhere, the original apostolic doctrine which is 
Whilst the Apostle declares by it that he has also | founded upon the facts of redemption and tends to 
in view the return and the kingdom of Christ ex- | godliness, over against the abstract and unfruitful 
pressly, he imparts a lofty emphasis to his succeed- | controversies of the false teachers. All who cannot 
ing admonition. The appearing (émpdvea) of Christ | endure this (odk avétovra:), manifest thereby an in- 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14) is His last coming in glory, in | ward disinclination, which results from the secret 
contrast with His first appearance on earth in the | collision of their own sentiment with the substance 
form of a servant, the kingdom, BaciAcfa, which He | and claims of sound doctrine. The natural sequence 
will consequently reveal and set up. of this antipathy is stated immediately after: But 
Ver. 2, Preach the word, &. Knypiccew | after... shall they heap. ‘Emowpevew, Gat 
signifies a loud and open proclaiming, like that of | Aeydu. To heap up, abundantly provide (Luther: 
the «jpvg who announces the approach of his king | ‘To load themselves with”), Although the idea of 
(for the contrast, see Isa. Ivi. 10). Zhe word ; viz., | a load, which they thus burden themselves with, is 
of the gospel, in its whole compass, without taking | not expressed precisely, yet the contemptible and 
away or thrusting into the background any part of | objectionable trait of their whole striving and work. 
it—Be instant [therewith] (Vulg.: insta), in | ing is here plainly enough signified. Their owr 
Beason, Out of season, cixatpws, dxalpws. Pro- | lusts (faa: emphatic), which direct them in this, 
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stand in direct opposition to the demands of the 
word of God to which they were bound to submit. 
It is iess, in itself considered, the large number of 
teachers chosen in this way, than the ceaseless 
change which pleases these men, and for which they 
crave. The innermost motive is expressed in the 
words: Having itching ears, xvnSduevor rhy 
axohy; strictly, while they are tickled in hearing 
(iv. passive); 4. ¢., while they wish to hear what 
Pleasantly tickles the ear. We find a striking paral- 
el to the description of these men in the portraiture 
of the contemporaries of Ezekiel (Fzek. xxxiii. 
30-83). Paul brings to the notice of Timothy as 
well the reason why they heap up their own teach- 
ers, as also the s‘andard which they apply in the 
choice of them. 

Ver. 4. And they shall turn away, &e. It 
is the eternal punishment of him who departs from 
the apostolic witnesses, that he loses himself in the 
whirlpool of manifold errors. Whosoever will not 
listen to what is true, but only to what is pleasant, 
will, at last, wholly abandon himself to silly fantastic 
chimeras.—Shall be turned unto fables. The 
familiar wide: of the false teachers (see upon 1 Tim. 
iv. 7). In general opposition to the dAh®ea, we are 
to understand not only fables in the peculiar sense 
of the term, but ali those express'ons of their own 
wisdom, without the light of heavenly truth, which 
we have learned to recognize as without ground his- 
torically, untenable doctrinally, and without aim or 
uses practically. 





Ver, 5. But watch thou, &c., vie; 7. ¢., not 
only watchful, in opposition to those who are sunken 
iw spiritual death-sleep, but sober, in opposition to 
the condition of spiritual drunkenness in which they 
find themselves who are described in vers. 8, 4. 
They can be overcome only when one, over against 
their exaggeration and self-will, keeps and well looks 
to the greatest possible caution and clearness of 
spirit, that one be not one’s self entrapped.—En- 
dure afflictions, xaxordSnooy (comp. chap. i. 8; 
ii. 83, 9).—Do the work of an evangelist. Here 
also Zpyov, to signify that Timothy had not merely to 
maintain a dignity, but to fulfil likewise a weighty 
task. Of evangelists generally, see Acts xxi. 8; 
Eph. iv. 11. When Paul exhorts Timothy to pursue 
zealously the work of an evangelist, we understand 
that to be fully against the thing in his apprehension 
(2 Tim. iv. 4—e7) 8& tovs wvdIous extparhoovrat). 
Against myths, nothing is more effectual than the 
clear testimonies of history—IMlake full proof of 
thy ministry, mAnpoddpycoy; 7. €., 80 exercise it 
that thou duly give attention to all its parts. The 
full measure of an efficiency is signified to which not 
the least thing should be wanting. The Dutch trans- 
lation less correct: Work that one may be fully 
assured of thy ministry. So also Beza: “ Veris 
argumentis comproba, te germanum esse Dei minis- 
trum.” Not upon the proof, but upon the perfect- 
ness of the ministry, does the Apostle here decidedly 
insist. In a certain respect, we can say that this one 
sentence is the summing up of all his exhortations 
in this and in the previous Epistle. In vers. 6-8, this 
exhortation is farther strengthened by the announce- 
ment of his own approaching end. 

Ver. 6. For Iam now ready to be offered, 
oréySouci (comp. Phil. ii. 17). JT am about to be 
poured out as a drink-offering ; 7. e., not (Heyden- 
reich), 1 am about to be consecrated to a victim’s 





death, or (Wahl) sensw medio: I bring my blood for 
sacrifice ; an? much less still does it signify the | 


ceasing of the apostolic work of Paul (Otto), bue 
with unmistakable allusion to his death. I am about 
to be offered as a libation; my blood is to be shed 
as a drink-offering. So certainly is he convinced of 
the near approach of his death, that he beholds it in 
spirit as actually present, and in his affliction recog. 
nizes its beginning. In a most significant way he 
compares his own martyr-death not with a sacrifice 
proper or a burnt-offering, but with a drink-offering 
(Num. xv. 1-10), of a little wine and oil which is 
added like a supplement, and thus connects his 
dying for the truth with the sacrificial death of the 
one only udprus (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 18; Col. i, 24). 
Like the Lord (John xii. 24), so also he representa 
his violent death under a gentle, lovely figure; and 
the repose with which he speaks, shows sufficiently 
how little he feared the approach of the fatal hour. 
—And the time of my departure is at hand 
(not, “is present;” Luther); in other words, the 
time of my death, now long foreseen, is to be ex 
pected. *AvdAvots = discessus (comp. Puil, i. 25). 
Not derived from banquets, where those who went 
away were called avaAvovres (as some will, in order 
to bring this figure into connection with the preced- 
ing), which would be extremely forced, but rather 
from the loosing of anchor and rope, by which the 
ship is impeded in steering to the place of destina- 
tion [“‘ xaipds avaAvoews is the season of loosing the 
cable from this earthly shore, on a voyage to the 
eternal harbor of heavenly peace; ” Wordsworth, 
in loco.—H. H.| Now, after the Apostle has reached 
this point, he looks back yet once more (ver. 7), and 
then (ver. 8) hopefully forward. 

Ver, 7. I have fought the good fight. The 
one figure supplants the other. Yet once more the 
especially favorite. comparison of his life with a bat- 
tle comes into the foreground ; a comparison which 
we have met before (1 Cor. ix. 24-27), and which 
occurs oftener in the Epistles to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. © 
12; 2 Tim. ii. 4). Now, in his own feeling, he 
stands at the end of the conflict (Ayévi0ua, perfect), 
and expresses his meaning in the following words, 
still more explicitly: I have finished my course, 
tov Spduov terércxa, He compares his agitated 
apostolic life with a race, which is completed only 
now, when, having arrived at the goal of his minis- 
try, he sees death before his eyes (comp. Acts xx. 
24; Phil. iii, 12-14),—I have kept the faith, rip 
miotw Ttetnphea; namely, the faith in Christ, in 
spite of all temptation to unfaithfulness. Of course, 
it is possible (Heydenreich) that even here the figu- 
rative mode of address is still continued, and that 
mors also signifies literally the jidelity in the fal- 
filment of the vow which, in the undertaking of a 
combat and race, was wont to be made to the judge, 
viz., that one would submit one’s self entirely to the 
rules of the strife. In the following verses, also, the 
figurative mode of address still continues. On the 
other hand, however, it is simpler and safer to pre- 
serve here also the unvarying signification of alerts, 
and to consider the faith as a trust for which Paul 
had eared honestly, so that he had lost nothing out 
of his hands (comp, 2 Tim. i. 12). Bengel: “ 2ies 
bis per metaphoram expressa nunc tertio loco expri- 
mitur proprie.” 

Ver. 8. Henceforth there is laid up, &. 
The Apostle had begun with a steadfast gaze apon 
his death ; he now concludes, looking beyond death 
and the grave, “Amdke:tal or; the prize is Jaid up 
for me; it is there already for me, and cannot pos 
sibly escape me (comp, “ol. i. 5; 1 Peter i. $).~ 
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The crown of righteousness; the crown of vic- 
tory, as for the winner in the race, The crown of 
righteousness is not the crown deservedly meréted, 
but entirely like that of life or of glory, which con- 
sists therein that one become actually full parfaker 
of the Siucaoodvn; 4. ¢., of the righteousness which 
is by faith Which the Lord—Jesus Christ, the 
rewarder—the righteous judge—clearly a contrast 
with the unrighteous, worldly judge, by whose sen- 
tence he was about now to be put to death—shall 
give me—éroddéce, shall present to me publicly— 
at that day. The Apostle refers to the day of the 
last personal Parousia of the Lord, whom now he no 
longer hoped to live to see on earth, while the inter- 
val between his death and that moment is rolled up 
into a minimum.—And not to me only (sc. will 
He give it), but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. °Emddyei, here, as in Titus ii. 
13; 1 Tim. vi. 14, of his second appearing, which is 
represented as the object of the longing desire of all 
the faithful (comp. Rom. viii. 23), A pregnant hint 
for Timothy, at the same time, that he too might 
obtain the crown, yet only when if, like Paul, he 
would persevere faithfully in his course; and like- 
wise also an indirect encouragement to a strict fol- 
lowing of all the admonitions which had been pre- 
viously given to him. (Upon the perfect jyam. as a 
continuing condition, see Winmr, p. 244.) 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “ Tametsi nune regnat Christus in colo et in 
terra, nondum tamen constat clara regni ejus mani- 
Festatio, quia potius et sub cruce latet obscurum et 
violenter ab hostibus oprugnatur. Ergo tum vere 
stabilictur ejus regnum, quum, prostratis inimicis et 
omni adversaria potestate vel sublata vel in nihilum 
redacta, suam majestatem proferet ;” Calvin. 

2. Noticeable also in a psychological view is the 
stress which Paul, just towards the end of his life, 
lays upon the promoting of Christian gentleness. 
He himself, in these two Epistles, gives many exam- 
ples of it, and stands before us here as a John the Bap- 
tist, who, gradually, is glorified entirely into a John 
the Evangelist. In the more recent history of the 
Church, also, men are not wanting who, without sac- 
rificing any one essential principle, any one sacred 
conviction, have gradually become gentler and more 
tender-hearted; e. g., Adolphe Monod. 

3. The obligation to fulfil, in all particulars, the 
office of an evangelist, in widely extended and large 
congregations especially, is so vast, that assuredly 
the question arises with many among us, in 2 Cor. 
ii. 16. Hence, the correctness generally of the non 
omnia possumus omnes must be recognized also in 
this sphere ; and it is to be much deplored, that it 
be demanded of so many a clergyman to be at the 
same time preacher, pastor, and catechist, not to 
mention once the continued study of theology as 
science, or ecclesiastical administration. By a more 
equal distribution of the work, especially in a field 
where many colleagues co-operate, we might be able 
to remedy many evils, if attention only were directed 
especially to each particular character. But as mat- 
ters now stand, that of every one strictly everything 
is required, it is best to ascertain, by conscientious 
self-oxamination, which is our strong and which our 
weak side, and then, while we neglect entirely no 
department of the ministry, to devote ourselves 
for the most part to that branch to which we feel 








ourselves, outwardly and inwardly, most strongly 
called. 

4, The ery of victory with which Paul greets his 
approaching end, has always justly been considered 
one of the noblest proofs of his true apostolic great 
ness. It is marvellous criticism, to which the feeling 
effusion of his heart, in vers. 6-8, appears contradic 
tory, either with the representation of his doctrine 
of grace elsewhere (De Wette), or with the humil- 
ity which he displays in other places; e. g., 1 Cor. 
iv. 8; Phil. iii, 12-14 (Baur). Whosoever is suffi- 
ciently unpartisan fo wish to see, will readily per- 
ceive that Paul expects no other reward than that 
which is accorded to him of grace; ana that the 
glory of his hope, far from ending in himself, pre- 
supposes and requires the deepest humility ; which, 
é. g., 1 Tim. i. 16 has expressed. In a comparison 
of this language with his earlier statements, we must 
not forget, moreover, that we have here his latest 
account of his hope for eternity, wherein all other 
tones of the symphony are blended in the loftiest 
and most beautiful, viz., in that of the assurance of 
hope. Here also the word, so often forgotten, ap- 
plies: Distngue tempora, et concordabit seriptura. 

5. The expectation which faith of and for the 
Parousia of the Lord must cherish, is, in so far as 
the chief subject-matter is concerned, unalterably the 
same as in the days of Paul, although the general 
expectation, in the apostolic age, of a speedy return, 
has not been realized in that form. 

6. The affectionate lunging for the appearing of 
the Lord in glory, presupposes a high degree of spir- 
itual life ; and, on the other side, is admirably fitted 
to nourish, to perfect, to purify that life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian fidelity of Timothy in his sacred 
calling strengthened by a glance: (1.) At the advent 
of the Lord; (2.) at the increasing corruption of the 
times; (3.) at the approaching end of Paul.—The 
Saviour of the world is at the same time ordained to 
be its Judge—The connection of the individual 
judgment, directly at and after death, with the uni- 
versal world-judgment at the end of the ages.—The 
coming again of Jesus the complete manifestation 
of His kingly glory—The union of earnestness and 
love in the right-minded servant of Christ.—To con- 
tend is sometimes, to be gentle is always necessary. 
—Ebb and flow in public sympathy for sound doe 
trine.—Church-going from idle curiosity over against 
that for true desire of good.—The oppusition to 
evangelical truth (vers, 8, 4): (1.) Its signs; (2.) its 
sources ; (8.) its consequences.—The unworthy strife 
for human applause upon the part of the preacher of 
the gospel.— Preach so that thou mayest please 
God.”—The true Christian sobriety in the minister 
of the gospel.—Suffering and striving heroism inti- 
mately united together.—The true Christian fidelity 
in office: (1.) True, in the greatest matters as in the 
smallest ; (2.) true, in the consciousness of a holy 
calling.—Paul at the close of his life—The retro. 
spect glance and the look into the future of the 
great Apostle, at the end of his life—The reréanna 
of Paul a fruit of the rerércorm of Jesus.—The 
dying strains of the departing ambassador of the 
cross.—The similarity and the diversity between the 
departure of Paul and the departure of Moses.—The 
greatness of Paul in his farewell to life. He stands 
here before us; (1.) Asa prisoner, who expects his 
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telease ; (2.) as a combatant, who surveys the strife ; 
(3.) as a victor, who awaits his crowning ; (4.) as an 
ally, who encourages his comrades.—The Christian 
according to the chief. particulars: (1.) Placed on 
the same battle-ground; (2.) assured of the same 
victory; (8.) called to the same crown; (4.) filled 
with the same peace, as the great Apostle of the 
heathen.—The farewell of Paul a manifestation of 
the power of his faith, his hope, his love-—The 
death of the Christian a gentle release.—How much 
one can lose in case of necessity if one only keep 
the faith.—The connection between the “doctrine of 
flee grace and of just reward.—The crowning festival 
of eternity : (1.) The judge; (2.) those crowned ; 
(3.) the feast of joy.—The Christian longing after 
the advent of the Lord: (1.) How high it rises; (2.) 
how suitable it is; (8.) how richly it pays—EHach 
true disciple of Christ has in his nature somewhat 
apocalyptic.—Even in heaven loneliness will be no 
blessedness. 

Starke; Cramer: The office of correction must 
be guided by discretion.—OstanpER: a preacher 
must transform himself in sundry ways, as it were, 
now to rebuke earnestly, again to admonish kindly 
and gently —Cramer: The naughtiness of human 
nature is so great, that it will only hearken to what 
is new; therefore the old truth is crushed out, and 
falsehood established.—StarkE: Preachers are placed 
by God as watchmen, therefore must they hold faith- 
ful watch of the congregations over which they are 
placed.—Laneit Op.: Every upright preacher must 
be an evangelist.—God still yet grants to many souls 
the especial grace to see beforehand certainly and 
to speak of the time of their death, which contrib- 
utes so much the more to a better preparation for 
it; yet no one must depend upon that, nor expect 
it, but hold himself in readiness at all times for a 
blessed departure.—Cramer: A Christian knight 





must (as the ancients have remarked) have threg 
hearts: a Job’s heart, for patience in affliction (1 
Peter iv. 1); a Jacob's heart, for perseverance in 
prayer (Gen, xxxii. 37); a David’s heart, for joyful 
ness and trust in God (Ps. xviii. 80).—It is no sin ta 
say, in simplicity, what is best of one’s self (2 Cor, 
xi. 18).— Lane Op,: Patience, pious cross-bearer | 
in a little while thou becomest a crown-bearer.— 
Here, comfort and joy !—God will crown and glorify 
not only the great saints, but all likewise, provided 
they do but continue in faith. 

Hevsner: The spirit of the time, the prevailing 
taste, should not be at all the rule for the preacher ; 
he should rather resist the spirit of the time, which 
for the most part is perverse.—Preachers shoula 
take for themselves an example in the prophets of 
the Old Covenant, who spake the truth freely to high 
and low.—The choice of teachers, according to what 
is it to be regulated? — Gloria seguentem fugit, 


Sugientem sequitwr.—Rash and incautious ways bring 


about sore mortifications—Preaching only can avail 
for a complete fulfilling of the evangelical ministry. 
—The life of a true minister of God is a perpetual 
sacrifice, a giving up of himself.—The joyful looking 
forth upon death is the effect of a godly life——The 
worth of a life rich in deeds.—For the true cham- 
pion, death is a victory.x—The expectation at death 
should strengthen for the battle and the race, 

Riuaer (vers. 7, 8): How the end of Christianity 
is better than its beginning: (1.) The beginning is 
good ; (2.) the continuation is better; (3.) constancy 
to the last best of all.—Lisco: The retrospect of a 
faithful pastor over his course.—The prospect of the 
believer in eternity.—The true minister, and his re- 
ward, 

N. B.—Vers. 6-8 appropriate especially for fune- 
rals, as also for funeral addresses, but not indeed for 
every one. : 





IX. 
Last Wishes, Directions, and Salutations. 


Ca. IV. 9-22. 


Do thy diligence to come shortly after me: For Demas hath forsaken 
me, having ioved this present world, and is departed unto Thessalomeca; [,] 
Crescens to Galatia,’ Titus unto Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me. Take Mark, 
and bring? him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the ministry. And 
Tychicus I have sent to Ephesus. The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest, bring with thee and the books, but especially the parchments. 
Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil [laid many evil charges against 
me]; the Lord reward ® [will reward ?] him according to his* works: Of whom 
be thou ware also; for he hath greatly withstood® our words. At my first 
answer no man stood with me,° but all men forsook me: I pray God that it 
17 may not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear’: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion. And® the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom e glory for ever and ever. Amen, 
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21 abode at Corinth: but Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick. Do thy diligence 
to come before winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 


22 Claudia, and all the brethren. 
Grace de with you. Amen.” 


The Lord Jesus® Christ %¢ with thy spirit. 


1 Ver. 10.—-[Cod. Sin. is peculiar here—yaAAlav ; so, too, C.—E. H.] 


2 Ver. 11.—[Tischendorf reads dyaye, after A. 
3 Ver. 14.—[See our Author’s exposition. 


Lachmann, aye; so Cod. Sin.—E. H.) 
He adheres, with Tischendorf, to the Recepta, gece Lachmann, aftei 


weighty authorities and Greek Fathers, reads amoééoet; so the Cod. Sin. and Wordsworth.—E. H. 


4 Ver. 14.—[avrod ; left out of the Cod. Sin.—E. H.] 


5 Ver. 15.—[av0éornxe. Lachmann, after A. C., and others, dvréotn; so Cod. Sin., Wordsworth, and is adopted by 


Huther.—E. 4.) 
8 Ver, 16.—[cvpmapeyévero. 


The weight of testimony is in favor of wapeyévero; so Lachmann and Cod. Sin.—E. H. 


7 Ver. 17.—[Modern critical editors have adopted the plural form, axovcwouv, instead of the singular, as in the 


Recepta.—H. H.] 
5 Ver. 18.—[«at in this place to be omitted.] 


® Ver. 22.—[Instead of the reading of the Recepta, 6 xvp. "Inc. Xprorés, Lachmann has, 6 «vp. “Incots, which Huther 


Jefends, 
10 Ver, 22.—[aujyv not genuine.—E. H. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 9. Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me. After the glance into future glory, the 
eye of the Apostle reverts once more to the present, 
with its comparatively petty cares and concerns. He 
has yet a great number of little commissions and 
wishes as a last testament, which meanwhile open to 
us a deep insight into the heart of the testator. 
First, he desires to see Timothy with him (comp. 
chap. i. 4; iv. 21). Perhaps Tychicus had already 
(ver. 12) conveyed to him the same wish. The occa- 
sion of this was in the absence of so many who had 
been at Rome, but who had now gone away (ver. 
10). It is a genuine human feeling in the Apostle 
which awakens his desire to have near him, at the 
approach of the last conflict, his best-beloved friends. 
The Lord himself had likewise expressed the same 
need (Matt. xxvi. 88). 

Ver, 10. For Demas hath forsaken me. 
Literally, left in the lurch (comp, ver. 16 and 2 Cor, 
iv. 9). The aorist participle ayamrhoas gives the rea- 
son of the apparently strange conduct, but contains 
also, at the same time, an indirect warning to Timo- 
thy.—Having loved this present world, rdy 
viv ai@va; %. @, the earthly, visible world, with its 
good things, in opposition to the invisible, still 
future kingdom of Christ, which was the object of 
the highest love of Paul, and for.the sake of which 
he endured willingly the heaviest affliction —And 

.is departed unto Thessalonica. According to 
some, to carry on trade there; according to others, 
because it was his native town. According to Col. 
iv. 14; Phil. 24, he was with the Apostle as co- 
laborer at the time of his first imprisonment, and 
seems also to have accompanied him again just after 
kis release. But now the prospect of the approach- 
ing death of Paul appears to have awakened in him 
again the desire of earthly comfort. According to 
the tradition (Dorornnus, Synopt.), he became an 
idol’s-priest in Thessalonica; which, however, is not 
very probable. The text, at least, gives no sort of 
occasion for supposing an immediate falling away 
from Christianity. It could not have been difficult, 
moreover, for men like Demas to hold on to their 
easy Christianity in such way that they ran no risk 
either of being troubled by persecution, or of being 
compelled to offer too great sacrifice.—Crescens 
—ctherwise wholly unknown—to Galatia, Titus 
to Dalmatia (comp. Rom. xv. 19), a province of 
Roman [lyricum, on the Adriatic, southerly of 
Liburnia (see Winer, Real Wort. on this place). 





Tischendorf, 6 cupuos simply; so, too, the Cod. Sin. Wordsworth retains the reading of the Recepta.—E. H ~ 
] 


It may be that these last journeys were made in con- 
sequence of an apostolic order, at least with Paul’s 
knowledge and approval. From the brevity of the 
expression, it is not possible to determine anything 
here with certainty. 

Ver. 11. Only Luke is with me. Assuredly 
no other than the author of the gospel, and of the 
Acts of the Apostles (comp. Col. iv 14; Phil. 24.). 
The question (De Wette) where Aristarchus was 
then, disappears when we distinguish correctly be- 
tween the Apostle’s companions during his first and 
his second imprisonment. ‘The Apostle’s helpers 
did not come to him at Rome to remain with him, 
but to depart again from him, and execute his 
orders;” Otto.—Take Mark, and bring him 
with thee. He also, according to Col. iv. 10, had 
been with Paul at Rome during the first imprison- 
ment: where he was then, is unknown; probably 
near Timothy. According to the almost generally 
received view, we have here John Mark, who for- 
merly (Acts xiii, 13) had not shown enough con- 
stancy, and upon this account was thought by Paul 
to be unfit to accompany him upon his second jour- 
ney, but afterwards, not only in the estimation ot 
Barnabas, but of Paul also, had shown himself far 
more trustworthy, so that now his presence has be- 
come properly more desirable to the Apostle than 
that of others.—For he is profitable to me for 
the ministry, cis Siaxoviay. The absence of the 
article must not be disregarded. The ministering 
of the gospel in general is not meant here, but ser- 
vice to be done personally to Paul (mpecBvrns, Phil. 
9); certainly in his high calling, in so far as he 
could carry this on in prison. 

Ver. 12. And Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus. Tychicus, co-worker with Paul (comp. 
Acts xx. 5; Titus iii. 12), According to Col. iv. 7; 
Eph. vi. 21, during Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, a comiission to Ephesus was entrusted to 
him, which must have been distinct from this. -That 
Tychicus was the bearer of the Epistle before us 
(Wieseler), we consider not probable; rather, we 
might conjecture that he was sent by Paul to Ephe- 
sus in advance of the latter, to take the place of 
Timothy during his absence, so that the latter could 
leave his post for an indefinite time, all the more 
easily, according to the wish of the Apostle, and be- 
take himself as soon as possible to Rome. Other 
conjectures see in De Wette. 

Ver, 18. The cloke that I left... bring 
(with thee), Ty geAdyny (accordirg to ether 
MSS, parrayny. pairdynv, derdyny), penulam Ac 


cording to some interpreters, a ¢ravelling cloak in 
the strict sense of the term; according to others, a 
portmanteau, portfolio, bookcase. The grammatical 
grounds for both views are about equal, Against 
the first, it is urged that it is not probable Paul 
would have left behind a travelling cloak at the out- 
set, or during the progress of a missionary journey ; 
against the second, that he means especially the 
BiBrAia, Besides (Calvin): ‘ Queret hic quispiam, 
quid sibt velit Paulus vestem petendo, si mortem sibs 
instare senticbat. Hee quoque difficultas me movet, 
ut de arcana accipiam,”’ although he adds, by way 
of precaution ;  Potuit tamen aliquis esse tunc usus 
vesiis, qui hodie nos latet.” If Paul hoped to live 
through the winter (ver. 21), it could well be that 
such an article of clothing might be wished for. 
[Is it not true in fact, and psychologically worth 
noting, that even when men know they must die 
soon, and are entirely resigned to death, neverthe- 
less they frequently speak of things, and of their 
affairs, as if they expected life to move on as usual ? 
And is not this the true solution of St. Paul’s words 
in this passage, which have moved not only the great 
Calvin, but many lesser lights and plain people ?— 
E. H.] Of more moment is the account that he had 
left the geAdynvy with Carpus (beyond this not 
known), at Troas. It is very improbable that the 
same sojourn at Troas is here meant of which there 
is mention in Acts xx. 6, since this happened years 
before, und the effects here named could readily 
have been conveyed upon the ship in which they 
were then carried from Troas to Assos (ver. 18). 
Paul, consequently, must have been once again at 
Troas, later ; and here, consequently, we have a new 
proof of the probability of a second imprisonment. 
—And the books; uncertain whether sacred or 
secular writings, which were written upon papyrus 
(but) especially the parchments, pddriora ras 
peuBpavas; naturally, written parchments, the con- 
tent of which was dear to him; since unwritten 
parebment, was readily enough to be obtained in 
Rome. 

Ver. 14. Alexander the coppersmith did 
me much evil. [‘‘évedeltaro = fecit publice ;” 
Wordsworth. The same writer thinks the Apostle 
is speaking here not of the first law-suit- at Rome, 
“but of some more recent peril in Asia.”—E. H. 
Wherefore, we cannot believe this to have been the 
same Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20 (see upon 
this place). Were he the same mentioned in Acts 
xix. 83, we might conjecture that he had been sum- 
moned to Rome in the matter of Paul’s law-suit, 
that in his first apology (ver. 16) had appeared 
against him, and now had returned again to Ephe- 
sus, in the immediate neighborhood of Timothy 
(Wiescler), Other opinions see in De Wette upon 
this place. In any event, the bitter mortification 
experienced by Paul at his hands must have been 
of formidable, serious sort, and consisted in a with- 
standing (contradiction) of his words (ver. 15).—The 
Lord reward him according to his works, 
&ro5én. The effort to free the Apostle here from 
the appearance of excessive harshness, has given 
occasion to an alteration of the reading. A. C. D.' 
E. F. G., as well as many translators and church- 
fathers, read &roddéce1, the Lord wél requite him 
according to his works, How weighty soever this 
number of witnesses be, observation has justly 
ealled forth some complaint nevertheless that there 
has been here designedly a softening of the sense 
of the word, so that the Recepia, in the end, has 
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more inner probability. The Apastle utters here 
no vindictive judgment, but an imprecation which 
springs from his Christian feeling for right and right. 
eousness, where, under no circumstances, must it be 
forgotten that he has to deal, not with a personal 
enemy, but with an opponent of his word (ver. 15), 
and of the cause of the gospel, as in Acts xiii, 
9, 10. 

Ver. 15. Of whom be thou ware also; for 
he hath greatly withstood our words. The 
soberness of this advice and the resoluteness of this 
accusation is the best evidence that Paul, in the fore. 
going words, had been in no degree blinded by per: 
sonal revenge. The connection with the statements 
in vers. 15 and 16 strengthens the conjecture that 
Alexander withstood (arSéornne) the words of the 
Apostle, not during any previous ministerial activity, 
but on the occasion of his recently delivered de- 
fence, when Paul was defending not only his per- 
sonal cause, but assuredly, for the most part, the 
cause of the gospel. 

Ver. 16. At my first answer no man stood 
with me, Ovddefs wot cuuwapayévero. Wolf: “ Suu. 
mapaylversau indicat patronos et amicos, qui alios, 
ad causam dicendam, vocatos, nunc preesentia sua, 
nune etiam oratione adjuvare solebant” (comp. 
Scubmann, Att. Recht, p. 708). According to Ro- 
man law, such assistance was perfectly legal, and 
allowed the accused. Even Roman emperors weve 
accustomed not to shun their friends when arraigned, 
Lucian (De Morte Peregrini, § 18) derided the zea\ 
of the early Christians who availed themselves of 
this right. If any one, surely Paul might have ex 
pected that, upon the bench of the advocate, friends 
would not have been wanting who would freely have 
raised their voices in his behalf. To be sure, some 
had gone away (ver. 11); but he was at Rome then 
for the second time, and he had various, and, 
amongst them, distinguished friends (see Phil. i. 133 - 
iv. 22), consequently others could not have been 
wanting to him. But here, likewise, human weak- 
ness, and fear of becoming involved in the probably 
unfavorable issue of his suit, had prevailed in full 
force. It is hence likewise clear that his condition 
now was entirely different from that during his for- 
mer imprisonment.—(I pray God) that it may 
not be laid to their charge, adds the Apostle, in 
the consciousness, on the one hand, that an actual 
sin had been committed, which certainly needed for- 
giveness ; and, on the other side, that here no delib- 
erate wickedness, like that of Alexander (vers. 14, 
15), had been at work, but only weakness of the 
flesh. In this his gentle judgment, moreover, he 
exhibits likeness of the Master (Matt. xxvi. 41), 
whom he resembles in this, that, upon his entrance 
at the path of death, he found himself forsaken of 
his dearest friends, and yet was not alone (comp, 
John xvi. 32), 

Ver. 17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me. After the men- 
tion of the dark side, the Apostle exhibits the bright 
side of his situation in that critical moment. Zhe 
Lord—viz., Christ—stood by me (mapéc -n)—with 
the help of the Holy Ghost (comp. Matt. x 19, 20) 
and (this the result of the assistance) strengthenea 
me (éveduvduwoe pe, comp. Phil. iv. 18; 1 Tim, i 
12), in that he endued me with courage and maf 
bnow. The Lord has not only done what the Apos 
tle might have expected from his friends, but more 
yet.—The immediately following states the object 
of this benefit: That by me the preaching 
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might be fully known (sc. of the gospel), rAnpo- 
gopndh, comp. ver. 5 (without adequate grounds, 
some Cod read zAnpwsd7), not only, that the preach- 
ing of the gospel through me should gain fuller con- 
firmation and recognition, but that it should thereby 
reach, as it were, its culmination, since upon this 
occasion it was rung forth impressively in the capi- 
tal of the world, in the ears of the corona popult, 
and (that) all the Gentiles might hear. The 
Apostle regards the witness delivered upon this oc- 
easion as the keystone of his apostolic message, and 
all within its reach as the core and representation 
of all heathen peoples (comp. Rom, x. 18; Col. i. 
6).—And I was delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion. ‘ Multi sub nomine Leonis Nerorum in- 
telligunt. Ego hac locutione potius generaliter peri- 
culam designari existimo, ac st diceret: ex preesenti 
incendio, vel ex faucibus mortis ;” Calvin. The ex- 
planation, that there is reference here to the punish- 
ment of being thrown to raging lions, is insipid 
(Mosheim). Whether, again, Alexander the copper- 
smith, or a certain Adlius Cesareanus, a deputy of 
the Emperor, or also the chief accuser in the, law- 
suit, is here designated, is a matter wholly unde- 
cided. It must not be overlooked that here the 
statement is not of the don himself, but of the 
mouth of the lion, and that hereby, ina figurative 
manner, the sum total of the dangers which, at the 
moment, surrounded the Apostle, can be expressed 
(comp. Ps. xxii. 22), 

Ver. 18. And the Lord shall deliver me, 
&c. The Apostle foresees that the issue of the de- 
cisive final hearing, now imminent, might not be 
comparatively as favorable as that of the first hear- 
ing, from which he had gone forth unharmed; but 
he does not lose courage upon that account. He 
who has delivered him thus far out of all dangers, 
will do it yet again. ‘O kipios piceral me amd 
mavros &pyou movnpov. In and by itself, it were 
possible that he here refers to gpya movnpd which he 
himself might perhaps do, in reference to which he 
now, nevertheless, hopes in the Lord to be gra- 
ciously delivered from (Grotius: ‘‘ Liberabit me, ne 
quid agam, Christiano, ne quid Apostolo indig- 
num”), At this high level of his spiritual develop- 
ment, and with death immediately before him, it is 
not probable that the Apostle could have felt and 
expressed fear in this respect, and hence the view is 
far more acceptable that Paul was thinking here of 
the %pya mrovnpd of his enemies (so to say, further 
openings of the lion’s mouth), That he neverthe- 
less, as would appear from the tone of the words, 
expected no deliverance from the real danger of 
death, or a restoration of his former freedom, is evi- 
dent from what follows immediately: and will 
preserve (me) unto his heavenly kingdom; 
in that kingdom which, although it be founded upon 
earth, and will, at the Parousia, be revealed in all 
its glory, is, nevertheless, here considered decidedly 
as in the beyond: odoe eis = cdCwy Bie me eis 
(Heydenreich). The heavenly kingdom is the re- 
ceptaculum in which Paul will find complete deliver- 
ance, after, through death naturally, he shall have 
been transported thither. We have here conse- 
quently no other idea than in Phil. i. 23.—To 
whom be glory fox ever and ever. Amen. 
Here, too, as in Rom. 1x. 5, the doxology is dedi- 
cated to Christ through whom he enjoys this deliv- 
erance. A worvhy conclusion of this entire passus 
of the whole Epistle, to which, moreover, only a few 
more particulars of less importance will be further 





added. ‘ Doxologiam parit spes, quanto majorem 
res ;” Bengel. 

Ver. 19. Salute Prisca and Aquila (see Acts 
xvili, 2; Rom. xvi. 8; 1 Cor. xvi. 19). Here alse 
as it often occurs, Prisca is named before her hus- 
band. It may perhaps be considered a proof that 
she was his superior, either as regards character or 
in respect of the development of her spiritual life.— 
And the household of Onesiphorus (see chap 
i, 16-18). 

i 20. Erastus abode at Corinth, &c.— 
Besides here, Erastus is also mentioned in Acts xix 
22 and in Rom. xvi, 28, as chamberlain of the city 
of Corinth (arcarius civitatis, or financial administra- 
tor). Yet it is a question whether the person here 
alluded to is the same as the one last mentioned. 
The very saying that he abode at Corinth speaks 
against it, since from oixoyduos this would surely 
have been self-evident, unless, indeed, he had already 
resigned his office, or, perhaps, had been deposed 
for his avowal of Christianity—But Trophimus 
have I left at Miletum sick. From Acts xx. 4; 
xxi. 29, we are acquainted with Trophimus as a 
Christian feom among the heathen, also an occasional 
travelling companion of Paul, and the innocent 
cause of that storm which then arose against the 
Apostle. This time, also, he had wished to accom- 
pany Paul on his journey, but had been left by him 
sick at Miletus, a city on the seacoast of Caria (not 
the Miletus in Crete), A statement again, which 
remains inexplicable if we assume that this Epistle 
was written during the Apostle’s first imprisonment 
at Rome, since it is surely impossible to place thia 
incident in that last journey to Jerusalem mentioned 
in Acts xx. and xxi. (see Acts xxi, 29), Well says 
De Wette: “The idea of leaving refers to a prior 
companionship.” 

Ver. 21. Do thy diligence to come before 
winter (see ver. 9). “ [psa hieme navigatio olim 
Sere nulla, et tmminebat martyrium Pauli ;” Ben- 
gel Elubulus greeteth thee... and all thy 
brethren. Names of certain Christians of Rome, 
of whom we know nothing.—inus, according to 
some writers, is the same person whom Eusebius 
and Irenzus name the first Bishop of Rome. [The 
tradition was generally received.—K. H. 

Ver. 22. The Lord ... be with thy spirit. 
A blessing differing somewhat in form from the con- 
clusion usual to the Apostle. In the knowledge 
that it is his last Epistle, he has purposely so divided 
the blessing that the former part concerns Timothy 
alone (wera tod mvevpards gov), but the latter, al 
the believers with him who would read it (wed 
budv). See 1 Tim. vi. 21. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, We are now at the end of the last Epistie 
which the Apostle Paul wrote, and are therefore of 
necessity urged to cast a glance upon his end. It is 
uncertain whether his last wish was fulfilled, and 
whether Timothy did come to him before the winter, 
Nero died in the June of 68 A. D.; so that, if we 
assume, with the tradition, that Paul suffered rz ar. 
tyrdom under his reign, we have then in this date 
the extremest terminus ad quem. His rank as Ro- 
man citizen saved him from crucifixion, which, ac. 
cording to the prophecy (John xxi, 18), fell ta 
Peter’s lot. By the testimony of Clem. Rom., Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, and others, Paul was beheaded 


CHAPTER IV. 9-22, 
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with the sword. Jxrrome (Catal. Script.) relates: 
“ Hue ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno, eodem die, 
quo Petrus, Rome pro Christ> capite truncatus 
sepultusque est in via Ostiensi.” (Comp. Conybeare 
and Howson on St. Paul’s death, vol. ii. pp. 486- 
490.—K. H.] The sentence last added is by no 
means improbable, if we reflect that death-war- 
rants were often executed without the city when 
extensive popular tumults arising from them were 
feared, although, otherwise, execution without the 
city was thought especially shameful. Those legends 
need in this place no criticism, which report that 
milk instead of blood flowed from the neck of the 
Apostle ; nor those others, that from the spot where 
the head, in falling, touched three times the ground, 
there leaped up springs of water. 

2. The last wishes, regulations, and blessings of 
the Apostle before his death are of double impor- 
tance. In the first place, they show that we do not 
stand here upon the soil of abstract ideas, but of the 
soberest historical reality ; and, secondly, they con- 
tain, just in the seeming unimportance of many of 
the notices, one indirect proof more of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle. How could a forger have de- 
vised an order like the one concerning, for instance, 
the cloak, the books, and the parchments? But he 
who wishes in any case to find straightway, in the 
innocent name “Linus ”—only mentioned here by 
the way—a sign of the second century, and makes 
this salutation a basis for groundless hypotheses and 
hypercritical combinations (Baur), must certainly 
cling very closely to his once-assumed fixed idea. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the opinion (WrIssELER, 
Chron. Syn., p. 428) will find no general support, 
that in deciding upon the composition and arrange- 
ment of the apostolic Epistles, the personal refer- 
ences are of no importance. 

3. Just that genuinely human trait which ap- 
pears in Paul’s longing for his friends before death, 
and is expressed in his sorrow for the faithlessness 
of certain ones, shows us that the state of his mind 
(vers. 6-8) can in no way be called a fruit of enthu- 
siasm and exaggeration. 

4, The little we know of Demas gives us no 
right to use him, as he already has been, as evidence 
against the evangelical precept of the perseverantia 
sanxctorum. The word of the Apostle, 1 John ii. 19, 
is rather of weight in this case. The use Bunyan 
has made of this character in his ‘ Christian Pil- 
grim,” is ingenious. We may say, in fine, that 
when in us, or in others, only feeble germs even of 
spiritual activity are found, the consideration of 
Demas stimulates our vigilance; while a glance at 
Mark (ver. 11; compare with this his earlier his- 
tory) quickens our courage. The former reminds us 
of the saying: “ Many who are first shall be last ;” 
and the latter: “and the last shall be first.” 

5. Upon the difficulty which has, been found in 
ver. 13, against the Theopneusty of the Apostle, 
compare what has been said on 1 Tim, v. 23, in 
* Doctrinal and Ethical.” 

6. The account that Paul left Trophimus sick at 
Miletus, is, in the first place, an internal proof of 
the genuineness of the Epistle; for no wonder- 
loving forger would ever have written thug, in the 
Apostle’s name; but secondly, also, it is a remark- 


able aid to a true judgment of the Apostle’a power { mon 
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lay not in their own will, but in that of God; and 
that when miracles were to occur, they were espe- 
cially urged thereto by God; and that they were 
used, too, only as introductory to the preaching of 
the gospel, and as confirmatory of it, but, for the 
rest, not in rivalry with the mystery of the Crosg 
and its passion, so that this might be dispensed with 
at will, by means of miracles wrought upon our 
enemies ;” Starke, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Demas, in the New Testament, is like Lot’s wife 
in the Old.—Even when beginning to give ourselves 
up to Christ, return to the present world is (1.) pos- 
sible; (2.) criminal; (8.) disastrous.—The faithless 
ness of earthly friends compared with the fidelity of 
the heavenly friend.—Moreover, timely regulations 
at the approach of death are by no means unworthy 
of the Christian, of whom the greatest things are de- 
manded.—Paul was as far removed from a spiritless 
materialism as from a sickly spiritualism.—The spirit 
of order should animate the Christian even in little 
things.—The thought of an approaching end should 
not weaken, but, on the contrary, strengthen our zeal 
to “‘ work while it is yet day,”—‘ The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up” (John ii, 17).—How a 
Christian can be angry, and yet not sin (Eph. iv. 
26).—The consolation arising from belief in God’s 
justice notwithstanding every wrong man does us.— 
Alone, and yet not alone, At our last account also, 
no one will stand by us except the Lord.—The Lord 
can redeem His children through death, if he does 
not redeem them from death.—The last closing 
note of the Christian life a doxology always.—The 
association of the saints should be more intimate 
the shorter the lifetime becomes.—Aquila and Pris- 
cilla the model of Christian wedlock; (1.) Closely 
bound together; (2.) zealous in labor; (3.) richly 
blessed (Zraurede).—The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in its ail-surpassing value. 


* Flow joyous am I here below! 
My treasure is the A and O, 
eginning and conclusion.” 


SrarKE: Hepincer: How many brothers Demas 
has, who love the world better than God (Luke viii. 
13) !—Cramerr: Not he who has begun well, but he 
that shall endure to the end, shall be saved (Matt. 
xxiv. 13).—OsrtanprrR: Many a one is at first weak 
in his charge, but afterwards zealous in the work of 
the Lord. Hence we should not straightway de- 
spise the weak, but hope for improvement (Rom, 
xiv. 1),—Preachers must have books and paper; 
reading and writing is their labor. Without these 
they can hardly exist (1 Tim. iv. 18)—Hepinerr: 
A coppersmith withstands Paul, God, Christ’s king- 
dom and word, Thus the enemy can work by 
means of insignificant people. One fly defiles much 
ointment, one mangy sheep many others (Eccl. ix, 
18; x. 1), One bad man, when subject to the devil, 
can prevent much good by word and deed. May 
God reprove Satan, that he hold his peace !—Imper- 
fections and faults occur even among saints ; where- 


| fore we should edify and improve each other in com- 


(Gal. vi, 1; Matt. xxvi, 56)—When all our 


to perform miracles, which was just as little rali-ait- | friends, when father and mother forsake us, our God 
ed on the one hand as wholly a biuret ca ‘ae! will not forsake us (Ps. xxvii. 10),—Experience 


other. 
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the saving help, can surely be of good hope that the 
Lord will always save him ~-A blessed death shuts 
the door on every suffering. —Remember vour bene- 
factor, and, if you can do no more, wish him a thou- 
sand different benefits forever and ever.—To be 
blessed by the holy, is honor and benefit.—Jesus 
Christ all in all, Where He is not, we can accom- 
plish no good, 

Hevusner: If even a Paul experienced bad faith 
from his friends, how much easier for us to find con- 
solation !—Hints on the value and use of books, on 
lectures, and scientific occupations.—There is a holy 
longing to see evil punished for the sake of good.— 


It is often wise to turn aside from your path.—Lei 
us be considerate and gentle with human weakness 
es.—The aid of God is assured to the witnesses of 
truth.—The godly need not fear even the cruelest 
violence.—The final redemption of the godly is not 
here, but will be there-—Even with the dignity of au 
apostle, intimate friendship is compatible.—‘t Not to 
strange means,, but to yield to God’s law” (sce 20 b). 

Lisco: Paul’s trust in God in his last extremity, 
—The Lord our guard and aid; (1.) He stays when 
men leave us; (2.) He protecta v2; (3.) He ve 
deems us in the end.—Want of ve, and low ia 
its origin and action. 
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$1, TITUS. 


Or Titus, to whom Paul directed the Second of his Pastoral Epistles, we know even :e3s 
than we do of Timothy. By birth a heathen (Gal. ii. 3), he was converted, it is supposed, 
through the agency of the Apostle, who calls him his genuine son xara kowhv rictw (chap, 
i, 4), and elsewhere addresses him by the name of brother (2 Cor. ii. 12). On his journey 
With Barnabas (Gal. ii. 1), Paul brought Titus to Jerusalem, and resisted the demand of the 
Jewish Zealots that he should be circumcised, on the ground that he was to be a living dem- 
onstration of the truth and power of the preaching of Christian freedom. Twice the Apostle 
sent him, when prevented from going himself, to Corinth, and the manner in which he ex. 
ecuted the first mission, together with his readiness to undertake the same work again, led 
Paul to commend him as a faithful helper (2 Cor. vii., viii.). Dispatched with the Second 
Epistle to this church, he finished the collection for the poor in Judea which he had com- 
menced at an earlier period (2 Cor. viii., ix.). As Paul’s associate and fellow laborer (2 Cor. 
Vili. 23), he had visited the Apostle perhaps during his first imprisonment at Rome; on his 
release, certainly, Titus accompanied him in his journeyings for the spread of the Gospel, and 
was left behind in Crete by the Apostle for the further organization of the Church. Still, it 
does not appear to have been the design of Paul to leave him permanently at the head of all 
the churches on the island. At least he closes his Epistle with the wish that Titus, when 
his place should be supplied by Tychicus or Artemas, should come as soon as possible to 
Nicopolis, where Paul proposed to spend the winter (chap. iii. 12), and when the Second 
Epistle to Timothy was written, Titus had gone to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10), probably in the 
service of the Gospel. Tradition makes him the first bishop of Crete, and relates that he died 
and was buried there at the age of ninety-four years. See Eusustus, H. #. iii. 4. Constitt. 
App. vii. 46. Deserving of mention is the conjecture (Marcker) that Titus was none other 
than the Silas of the Acts, whose full name would thus be Titus Silvanus (= Silas). In favor 
of this identity is the intimate connection in which Silas (or Silvanus), like Titus, stood with 
the Corinthian Church (comp. 2 Cor. i. 19, with chap. viii. 23). This would fully account for 
the somewhat singular absence of the name of Titus in the book of Acts. Never at least does 
the name of Titus or of Silas occur in any such manner as would impugn the identity of the 
person indicated by each of these names, This identity is indeed a mere conjecture, but the 
suggestion is ingenious, and we know not what could be brought against it, if it were not 
that the Acts xv. 22, 82, 84 seem to say that Silas was a Jewish Christian, while Titus on the 
other hana belonged to the Gentile Christians (Gal. ii. 8). [The recent hypothesis of R. King, 
(Who was St. Titus? Dublin, 1853), that he was the same person with Timothy, appears te 
have found no favor,—D.] 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO TITUS. 


§ 2 COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE: TIME, PLACE, AND AIM. 


We have already seen (in the general introduction) that there is no room in the history of 
Paul, so far as it is carried in the Acts of the Apostles, for a journey to Crete and a winte: 
at Nicopolis. 

We are therefore obliged to place the Time of the composition of this Epistle in the inter 
val between the first and second imprisonments of the Apostle. The order of events we may 
perhaps conceive of as follows: Paul, on being released, hastened first to Ephesus, because 
the church in that city was in imminent danger from the outbreak of false doctrine. Whether 
he had the opportunity of making on this occasion a passing visit to the church in Jerusalem, 
cannot be determined. Perhaps the disturbances in Palestine would render it impossible. 
From Ephesus he goes to Macedonia and’ Greece, and returns through Troas, Ephesus and 
Miletus to Crete. After the e evangelization of this island, he repairs to Epirus, where he 
spends the winter in preaching the Gospel at Nicopolis. Here he leaves Titus behind (in 
Crete), who subsequently prosecutes his work from Nicopolis to Dalmatia. Next he turns 
to the remote west, and at its very threshold perhaps (the véppa ris Sicews), and before estab- 
lishing a permanent church, is arrested and carried to Rome. (Lane, Apost. Zeitalter, ii. 
p. 897). To the possible objection that every step of this sketch is not susceptible of equal 
documentary evidence, it may be sufficient to reply in the words of Paley: “I confess that 
the journey, which we have thus traced out for Paul, is in a great measure hypothetic; but 
it should be observed that it is a species of consistency, which seldom belongs to falsehood, 
to admit. of .an hypothesis, which includes a great number of independent circumstances 
without contradiction.” See Hore Pauline, chap. xiv., at the end. 

The PLAce where the Epistle was written cannot with entire certainty b be decided. In 
ancient subscriptions, indeed, it is said, on the ground of the direction in ‘chap. ili. 12, to 
have been Nicopolis, but it is by no means certain that Paul, when he sent this letter, had 
taken up his winter quarters there. Very possibly the Apostle, on his way thither, remained 
awhile in Thessalonica or Philippi, and sent the Epistle from one of those cities. From Titus iii. 
12, compared with 2 Tim. iii. 14, it may not improbably be inferred that the Epistle to Titus 
must have been written several months after the First Epistle to Timothy. 

The occasion which led the Apostle to write this Epistle, was-the position of Titus and 
the exigencies of the Church in Crete. Having learned from his own observation on the 
island that the morality of the inhabitants was far from what it should be (chap. i. 12), and 
fearing therefore that the new converts might very easily return to their former vices, he felt 
it to be imperatively necessary to direct Titus how to conduct among this people, and 
particularly in regard to the establishment of church order, in opposition to the false teachers 
who had already made their appearance. He aims, therefore, to prepare and strengthen him 
for the contest evidently before him, by placing in his hand written instructions to which he 
might be able to appeal, whenever the occasion should arise, in proof that he was not acting 
arbitrarily, but in accordance with positive Apostolic directions, But although the Epistle 
was addressed in the first. place to Titus, it is evident at a glance that it was also, at least in 
part, indirectly designed for the church. This has been observed by Calvin, who says, in his 
introduction to the Epistle: ‘ Paul wrote with the design of arming Titus with his own 
authority for sustaining so great a load. For it cannot be doubted that he ran the risk of 
being set at naught by some, as if he was of no special account among the pastors. Hence 
we may irfer that Paul did not so much write privately to Titus as publicly to the Cretans. 
For it is not probable that Titus was reproved for introducing, with too great readiness, un- 
worthy persons into the overseership, or that it was prescribed to him, as to an inexperienced 
person and a novice, with what kind of doctrine he was to instruct the people: on the con- 
trary, since due honor was not shown to him, Paul invests him with his own authority both 
in ordaining ministers and in the entire direction of the church, and since many were foolishly 
tecking a form of doctrine different from that which he delivered, Paul, rejecting all others, 
approves of that alone, and exhorts him to go on as he had@ begun. His simple aim is te 








§ 3. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE,—§ 4, LITERATURE. a 


maintain the cause of Titus and to extend a helping hand to him in carrying on the work of 
the Tord” 


§ 3. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE, 


As in the other Pastoral Epistles, there is here no strict logical sequence of thought. The 
exhortations follow each other simply and naturally, just as they occur to the mind and heart 
of the Apostle. After the usual salutation, Paul instructs Titus how he is to act both in the 
appointment of others to office and in performing his own work as a Christian minister. He 
enumerates (ch. i. 5-9) the qualifications which the elders to be appointed in the church in 
Crete must possess, and insists upon the absolute necessity of choosing such elders, in view 
of the ill repute in which the character of the inhabitants was held, and the dangerous influ- 
ence of the tearhers of error, a picture of whom he presents briefly but in sharp outline. In 
opposition to these false teachers, Titus must faithfully preach the true doctrine (ch. ii, 1). 
Instead of general exhortations, special directions are given in respect to what, by precept and 
example, he is to teach the individual members of the church according to their sex, age and 
condition (ver. 2-10). After this follows a pregnant summary of the Gospel, with reference par- 
ticularly to the sanctifying tendency and aim to which the work of Titus must always be 
exclusively and most earnestly directed (ver. 11-15). The Apostle then adds (chap. iii. 1-10) 
a number of exhortations designed rather for the whole church. Titus is to exhort all to 
obey magistrates and to live meekly (ver. 1-2), and to enforce his injunctions by reminding 
them of the sad state in which they were living before their conversion, and of the grace be- 
stowed upon them in Christ (ver. 3-7). This must be forcibly impressed upon their hearts, and 
the practical side of saving truth be brought forward with the utmost earnestness; while 
foolish controversial questions must be rejected, and an heretical person, after exhortation 
which proves fruitless once and again, be cut off from the church (ver. 8-11). With the desire 
expressed that Titus would speedily come to Paul at Nicopolis, a few particular instructions, 
and the usual greeting and benediction, the Epistle closes (ver. 12-15). 

In tone and style the Epistle is almost identical with the other Pastoral Epistles, especially 
with the First to Timothy, with this difference, however, that the latter has a more confi-. 
dential character, while the Epistle to Titus is more distinctly official. It may also be re- 
marked that « everything in the Epistle is condensed as much as possible, yet so that nothing 
essential is overlooked. ‘This is a short Epistle, but yet such a quintessence of Christian 
doctrine and composed in such a masterly manner that it contains all that is needful for 
Christian knowledge and life” (Luther). ‘This Epistle preéminently teaches us what effects 
the grace of God must show in our whole life” (Diedrich). 


§ 4. LITERATURE. 


In addition to the authors mentioned in the first general introduction, compare also: Pr. 
Van Haven, Comment. Analytica in Epist. Pauli ad Titum, Halle, 1742. Von Ernem, Hr- 
kldrung des Briefes an den Titus, Stendal, 1779. VAN DEN Es, Dissert. theol. inaug. de Pauli 
ad Titum epistola cum ejusdem ad Timotheum duabus composita, Lug. Bat., 1819. [By far the 
best Commentaries on Titus in English are those of ALrorpD and Exuricorr, The notes of 
Worpsworra (3d ed., 1863), although sometimes good, are of less value. The elaborate 
Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, by Tuomas Taytor, Cambridge, 1612, is composed in a 
homiletical style—D.] Respecting Titus and the Epistle addressed to him, compare the 
article of A. Kouter in Herzog’s Real-Hncyklopidie, XVI. 8. 176, ff. [also the article of 
WirsELer, Timotheus und Titus, in the supplementary vol. XXI. p. 276-342.], and T. RANKE 
in Piper’s Evangelischer Kalender for 1850, 8. 68-70, together with ZELumr, Biblischea 
Worterbuch fir das christliche Volk, in voce. [Also Davipson, Introducteon to the New Test., 
Vol. III pp. 76-100, and SmirH’s Bible Dict., art. Titus]. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


PT WR 


I. 


Superscription and Benediction. 
Cn. I. 1-4, 


1 Paul, a servant of God, and an Apostle of Jesus Christ,’ according to [for] 
the faith of God’s elect, and [for] the acknowledging [knowledge] of the truth 

2 which is after [which leads to] godliness; in [upon] hope of eternal life, which 
God, that cannot lie [lieth not], promised before the world began [before eternal 

8 times]; but [and] hath in due times [in his time] manifested his word through 
[the] preaching, which is committed [entrusted] unto me according to the com- 

4 mandment of God our Saviour; to Titus, mine [his] own [genuine] son after the 
[in virtue of ] common faith: Grace [mercy],’ and peace, from God the Father 
and [the Lord]* Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 


1 Ver. 1.—[{Tischendorf, who maintains the invariable sequence of améotoAos Xp. Inc. in the introductory saluta- 
tions of Paul, would invert the order of these words, and read ‘‘ Christ Jesus;” but the weight of authority—D.3 E, 
F. G. H. I. K., to which Cod. Sin. is now added—is against him.—D.] 
ae Ph a 4.—[The genuineness of éAcos is doubtful. Lachmann retains, Tischendorf rejects it. It is wanting in 

. Sin. 

* oa Saf i word rendered the Lord is rejected by Lachmann and Tischendorf, and is wanting in Cod. Sin. [also in 
A.C. D.!—D.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. coming developed, the Apostle says that it was cer- 
tainly Ais aim also, to lead the ignorant to knowl- 
Ver. 1. Servant of God. This appellation | edge, but to such a yvaors as is derived from faith, 
does not occur in the two other Pastoral Epistles, | and then in turn leads to godliness, and which con- 
which use the word ‘‘ Apostle:” here the phrase is| sequently has a different root and a different aim 
“servant and Apostle,” the first more general, de-| from the ‘‘ science” falsely so called (1 Tim. vi. 20), 
noting the religious, the other, more specific, indi- | The ethical rules of the false teachers were in some 
cating the Christian character, in which the author | respects too rigid, and in others far too lax: in 
presents himself.—F’or the faith, nara aiorw. | opposition to these he insists upon a knowledge of 
Not according to the faith (as Matthies and Luther) | the truth which is for godliness, i. e., which 
[also Ital. Vulg. A. V.; this would make the faith | makes godliness its aim and end. Thus explained, 
of the elect the rule and measure of the Apostle’s| card has the same signification as in the phrase 
office.—D.], but indicating the object of Paul’s apos-| xara mlorw just before; while the other explana- 
tleship: in order to bring about the faith of God’s| tion, “the truth which is according to godliness,” 
chosen ones (which proceeds, according to Rom. x. | gives neither a clear nor a Pauline thought. 
14, from the preaching of the gospel; comp. Acts Ver. 2. On hope of eternal life, én éamii 
xiii, 48; Rom. i. 5).—And further: for the] (comp. Rom. iv. 18; viii, 21; 1 Cor. ix. 10.—Hter- 
knowledge of the truth, ka) exfyywow ddAnSelas | nal life is here, as in Rom. vi. 22, and elsewhere, tha 
[and (for producing) the full knowledge of the truth, | object of hope. The clause “un hope of eternal 
i. e., the gospel.—D.]. Not without indirect refer-| life” is not to be exclusively referred to “ truth” 
mice to the Gnosticism of those days, which was be-| nor to ‘‘ godliness,” but to the whole of the preced 
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ing sentence. The Apostle having, in ver, 1, stated 
the end of his apostleship, now says (ver. 2) that 
he discharges this duty in or on [resting on] the 
hope of eternal life, and thus intimates not obscure- 


ly by what power he was enabled to fulfil that mis. — 


sion, since he immediately testifies of the security 
of this hope. [The believer already possesses eter- 
nal life, but in its complete fulness he is to receive 
it hereafter (comp. Col, iii. 3, 4). Huther.—D.]— 
Which [sc. eternal life. De Wette, Huther.] God, 
aevdhs, &c., exhibiting the character of God as true 
and faithful—a word selected, perhaps, with a refer- 
ence to the deceitfulness of the Cretans (v. 12), 
prom sed, namely, through the prophets (Rom, i. 
2), before eternal times, not to be taken abso- 
lutely, as in 2 Tim, i, 9, but to be understood of the 
Old Testament period, which dates from the first an- 


hunciation of the gospel (Gen. iii, 15).—[The solu- | 


tion of the difficulty, that no promise was actually 
made till the race of man existed, must be found by 
regarding, as in 2 Tim. i. 9, the construction as a 
mixed one—compounded 
made in time, and the Divine purpose from which 
the promise sprung, fixed in eternity. Thus, as 
there God is said to have given us grace in Christ 
from eternal ages, meaning that the gift took place 
as the result of a Divine purpose fixed from eter- 
nity, so here He is said to have promised eternal life 
from eternal ages, meaning that the promise took 
place as the result of a purpose fixed from eternity. 
Alford. | 

Ver. 3. And [But] in His time, &c._ [Lit. 
His own (appointed) times. De Wette.] Here 
again we have the same antithesis between the pe- 
ried of the hidden and the revealed mystery, as in 
Rom. xvi. 25; Hph. iii. 5. The time of this revela- 
tion is described as that which God fixed and 
arranged in His eternal wisdom (see also 1 Tim, ii. 
5; Gal. iv. 4).—Through the preaching, &c., 
& emoreddny éys (comp. on 1 Tim. i. 11), ‘ Paul’s 
designation of his preaching, as the means by which 
that revelation was made, rests upon the ground that 
he knew beyond any other apostle the depths of the 


of the actual promise | 





Divine purpose, and that through him it was made 
known to all nations (2 Tim. iv. 17).” Huther.— 
According to the commandment, &c., referring 
to the charge which the Apostle, immediately upon 
his conversion, and frequently afterwards in various 
ways, had received, By the addition of this clause, 
Paul emphatically denies that in his preaching he 
has acted in any way on his own authority. On the 
representation of God as Saviowr, which is peculiar 
to the Pastoral Epistles, see on 1 Tim. i, 1. [The 
idea in its connected form is, that it was the will of 
‘God that Paul should publicly preach the gospel, the 
proper time having now arrived for the universal 
knowledge of eternal life.—D.] 

Ver. 4. To Titus, see Introduction, § 1.—Elis 
genuine son, yyyolw réxvw, the same name by 
which Timothy is called in 1 Tim. i, 2, on which see 
note.—By virtue of common faith, cara Kowhy 
miotw. The Apostle probably lays special emphasis 
upon this communion of the faith, with reference to 
the heathen: descent of Titus, as distinguished from 
bis own Jewish extraction. The principle in the 
ease is that stated in Col. iii, 11; Gal. v. 6. Kard 
indicates the point of view feom which Titus could 
be regarded as a son of Paul: jidet respectu, Beza,— 
Grace [merey], peace. The second word of this 





affectionate trilogy is omitted by C.1 D. BE. F. G. 
(Cod, Sin.j, &c, It is possible, however, that this 


-_—_— 


omission is a correction, designed to bring the 
phrase into agreement with the one employed in tha 
other epistles of Paul, in forgetfulness of the fact, 
that, in the Pastoral epistles, a slight variation might 
not unnaturally occur. On internal grounds it is at 
least not improbable that in these epistles, the com: 
position of which falls into one and the same period 
of his life, the Apostle should have sent his greeting 
to his fellow-laborers in a somewhat more extended 
form than was customary with him when writing to 
the churches (see on 1 Tim, i. 2). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The copiousness and richness of this introdue- 
tion, when the brevity of the Epistle itself is consid- 
ered, are an internal proof of its genuineness, An 
impostor would have regarded such copiousness, 
whieh-is not found in many of the other epistles of 
Paul, as superfluous and unadvisable. 

2. The explanation of the Apostle in regard to 
his special calling is of permanent value, because it 
brings before us in a few lines his entire work as an 
Apostle. Its origin is from God; its end, to bring 
the elect to faith, through faith to the knowledge of 
the truth, and through this again to true, sincere, 
and hearty godliness ; its sapport and prospect is the 
hope of eternal life; its proper centre, the an- 
nouncement of salvation, which, through the agency 
of God, was predicted before eternal times, and at a 
later period was provided; its measure, the com 
mand of God, to which his servants owe uncon. 
ditional obedience. It is not difficult to show that 
the principal part of what the Apostle here testifies 
of himself applies equally to every true and worthy 
minister of the gospel. 

3. The doctrine of Divine election, the cor eccle- 
sie reformate, so far from being, in the view of 
Paul, a point of subordinate importance, is one 
which he makes prominent and emphatic at the very 
beginning of this Epistle. Much of the abuse heaped 
upon this doctrine, and still more of controversy 
respecting it, would have been avoided, if it had 
always been stated in a manner so decidedly prac- 
tical and so little speculative as this great Apostle 
presents it, Paul does not teach that aman must 
obtain an assurance of his salvation before he can 
venture to believe on the Lord: on the contrary, he 
bids the believer, who, at the invitation of the gos- 
pel, rests upon Christ, and is thus assured of his sal- 
vation, gratefully look back and upward, in order 
that he may find the beginning and ground of this 
unspeakable salvation, not in anything in himself, 
but solely in the free mercy of the electing counsel 
of God, The doctrine of gracious election is not ins 
tended to be a stone of stumbling to the unbeliever, 
who in fact has nothing whatever to do with it, but 
for comfort to the believer, who regards God’s free, 
sovereign, and independent good pleasure as the 
ground of his highest glory and consolation, in life 
and in death. 

4. “ He applies the same epithet, Saviour, to the 
Father and to Christ, inasmuch as certainly each of 
them is our Saviour, but for a different reason; for 
the Father is our Saviour, because He redeemed us 
by the deata of His Son, that He might make us 
heirs of eternal life; but the Son, because He shed 
His blood as the pledge and price of our salvation, 


: Thus the Son has brought salvation to us from the 
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Father, and. the Father has bestowed it through the 
Son.” Calvin. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The true Apostle of Jesus Christ is at the same 
time a servant of God.—He who believes in Christ, 
may reckon himself among God’s elect, but only he. 
—The Christian is called to add to his faith, knowl- 
edge (1 Cor. xiv. 20).—The connection between 
Christian faith, Christian knowledge, arid Christian 
godliness—It is impossible that God should lie: 
(1.) truth, (2.) comfort, (8.) solemnity of this 
thought.—The gradual progress of the revelation of 
salvation from promise to fulfilment, a striking illus- 
tration of the manifold wisdom of God.—The true 
preacher of the gospel is nothing less and nothing 
more than the interpreter of the Divine revelation 
of salvation.—The whole introduction of this Epis- 
tle an expression of the faith, the hope, and the love 
of the Apostle himselfi—The distinction between 
Jew and Greek resolved into a higher unity, through 
the common faith in Christ—The Christian greet- 
ing: (1.) What should the disciples and friends of 
the Lord especially wish for each other? (2.) Why 
just this? (3.) How, and from whom ? 

SrarkE: Be not ashamed to be called a servant 
of God! Thou servest the King of all kings and the 


Lord of all lords. Thine associates and fellow-ser 
vants are not only Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apos. 
tles, but also the holy angels (Rev. xix. 10), yea, the 
Son of God himselfi—Cramer;: Believers and the 
elect have all one faith (Eph. iv. 5)—Hepinerr: 
Knowledge, godliness, hope, a beautiful triad. Nei- 
ther without the other.—Where no true faith exists; 
there is no true, spiritual, and vital knowledge.—He 
who would enjoy aright the hope of eternal life; 
must have true faith exhibiting itself in godliness, 
If such an order exists, hope maketh not ashamed.— 
What is more sure than the salvation of believers? 
God, who doth not and cannot lie, has fixed and 
established it in eternity (Heb. x. 28; Eph. i. 4).—- 
Preachers and hearers, teachers and scholars, should 
be in hearty accord with each other, like parents and 
children ; as Elisha calls Elijah his father (2 Kings 
ii. 12), and the disciples of the prophets, children 
(2 Kings iv. 88), and the Corinthians and Galatiang 
are described as new-born children (1 Cor. iv. 15; 
Gal. iv. 19).—Through the sacred office of preach, 
ing, spiritual children are born to God (James i, 
18). 

spe : What does a genuine Apostle preach, and 
what does genuine preaching accomplish ?—W herein 
consists the glory of the office of the preacher of the 
gospel ?—We also are servants of God and apostles 
of Jesus Christ.—How children must be trained te 
be true Christians. 


ID. 


Directions in respect to the Selection of Superintendents in the Church, enforced 
by a reference to local necessities and circumstances. 


Cn. I. 


ot 


5-16. 


For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in [further bring 


into]* order the things that are wanting [defective], and ordain [appoint] elders 
6 in every city, as I had appointed [as I prescribed to] thee: If any [one] be 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful children, [who are] not 


7 accused of riot [debauchery], or [nor] unruly. 


For a bishop [the superinten- 


dent] must be blameless, as the [a] steward of God; not self-willed [arrogant], 
not soon angry, not given to wine [no drunkard], no striker, not given to filthy 
8 lucre [eager after base gain]; But a lover of hospitadty, a lover of good men 
9 [the good], sober [discreet], just, holy, temperate; Holding fast the faithful 
word as he hath been taught [the trustworthy doctrine according to the teach 
ing], that he may be able by [the] sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 


10 
11 


[correct] the gainsayers. 


For there are many [and]? unruly vain talkers and 
deceivers, especially they of the circumcision: Whose mouths must be stopped, 


who [as those who] subvert [overturn] whole houses, teaching [since they teach) 
things which they ought not [what is not right], for filthy lucre’s sake [on 


12 account of shameful gain]. 


13 


their own, said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 


One of themselves [them], even a prophet of 


This 


witness is true: Wherefore rebuke them sharply [correct them with severity], 


14 
15 


that they may be sound in the faith; Not giving [and not give] heed to Jewish 
fables, and commandments of men that turn from the truth. 


Unto the pare all 


things are* pure; but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 7s nothing 


16 


pure ; but even their mind and conscience is detiled. 


They profess that they 


know God; but in [with the] works they deny Aim [it], beiug [since they are] 
abominable and disobedient [men], and unto every good work reprobate. 
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1 Ver. 5.—[The question, hitherto about evenly balanced, whether the reading should be emdiopOwoy in the mid ile 
Woice, or erid.opOwons, active, the Cod. Sin. decides in favor of the former.—D.] S By d : 
2 Ver. 10.—Of doubtful authority. Lachmann omits, Tischendorf retains it. It is wanting in Cod. Sin. 
Ver. 15.—The ev of the Recepla is omitted by A. C. D.! E. F. G., Cod. Sin., &c. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver, 5. Crete. This is probably the same 
island which, in the Old Testament, is called Caph- 
for (Deut. ii, 28; Jer. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 6); by the 
Greeks in ancient times, Yelchinia, and at present 
Kriti, and by Buropeans, Candia. It is the most 
southern island in Europe, and is situated in the 
éastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, almost equi- 
distant from the three great divisions of the ancient 
world. On account of its considerable size and its 
long and narrow form, it was often anciently styled 
Makronesus (Great Island). To this “‘ Queen of the 
Islands,” as it was very early called, Hippocrates 
sent his patients, on account of its mild and salubri- 
ous climate. Its productions were far superior to 
those of all other lands (Plin. H. WV. 25, 8), and its 
fertility, which since then has been much diminished, 
was widely celebrated. The population, originally 
the Caphtorim, who descended from Ham (Gen. x. 
14), was subsequently increased by the Pelasgi, who, 
however, were in a great degree supplanted by the 
‘Dorians, who were at a later period joined by Achai- 
ans, Adtolians, &. Homer mentions, in the Tiad ii. 
149, a hundred, in the Odyssey xix. 174, ninety 
cities, of which Gortyna, Rhytion, Phoestus, Gnossus, 
Lyktos, Hierapytna, Kydonia, Pergamum, Tarrha, 
figure both in mythology and in actual history. | 
Crete. was a prominent seat of idol worship, and its 

overnment and laws excited the admiration of Plato 
De Legg. i. 6). After various internal dissensions, 
however, the brave islanders were conquered by the 
Romans under G, Cecilius Metellus, B. C. 69; and 
under Augustus the island, along with Cyrene, was 
constituted a Roman province. That, in the time of 
the Apostle, Jews in the dispersion were dwelling 
there, is clear not only from Acts ii, 11, but also 
from Josephus and Philo. The first knowledge of 
the gospel may perhaps have been brought by Jews 
returning to Crete from the first Christian Pentecost. 
In what year, however, the church, which is here 
(ver, 5) spoken of as having been a considerable 
time in existence, was founded, history does not in- 
form us. It is highly probable that the Apostle 
Paul himself established it: there is also nothing to 
hinder the supposition that, after his liberation from 
his first imprisonment at Rome, he spent some time 
on the island. So much at least is clear, that he 
vould only have made a passing journey, or remained 
but a short time in Crete. For not only had Chris- 
tianity obtained a firm foothold, but it was mixed 
with not a few foreign elements, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations required still further extension and 
completeness. The number of believers must have 
been considerable; and in the cities everywhere 
churches were established, which could not have 
been the work of a few days or weeks. We find 
evidence, accordingly, in these facts, if our view is cor- 
rect, of the abundant labor and success of the Apos- 
tle Paul in the latter period of his life, as well as the 
‘ormer,—F'or this cause, rovrov xdpw, scil., that 
thou shouldest [further] bring into order 
(émiBiop%aon) the things that are wanting [in 
respect to ecclesiastical organization—D.], and 
jand especially, indicating more particularly the 
work to be done.—D.], in every city, kard | 








méduv, from city to city, appoint elders—left I 
thee in Crete. These words shed important light 
upon the condition of things in Crete. Paul had 
himself laid the foundation there, but (in conse. 
quence of want of time; Bengel) had left the spe: 
cial organization of the church to Titus, In this waa 
included the appointment of not only one, but sev. 
eral elders or presbyters in each church (comp. Acta 
xiv. 28; xv. 2. On these church offices, seé on 1 
Tim. iii, 1). “The words sound as if Paul was 
making Titus acquainted, for the first time, with the 
reasons why he left him behind in Crete, sinée other- 
wise he would only have remitided him of them” 
(De Wette). True; but the key to this peculiar 
appearance is given in the words of Calvin, cited in 
the Introduction, § 2, and it is therefore entirely 
arbitrary to find here an argument for the spurious. 
ness of the Epistle, and to add: ‘“‘ The author forgot 
to put himself in the place of both persons.” No, 
the critic, rather, forgot to penetrate into the true 
nature of the Epistles, 

Ver. 6. If any one is unaccused, ef 5€ 715, 
not an expression of doubt whether, among the Cre- 
tians, such an one could be found, but a statement of 
the requisites to which Titus should attend in the 
selection of presbyters. On the manifold coinci- 
dences with the directions in 1 Tim. iii. 1 sqq., which 
of course must be expected to oceur, see the Notes 
on that passage.—Husband of one wife, who 
has believing children; mozd, “in opposition 
both to no Christianity and to merely nominal Chris. 
tianity”” (Huther)—Not under the charge, &c., 
uh ev Karnyopla aowrlas. For he who was open to 
such a charge would not only be offensive to the 
chureh, but, by his unrestrained debauchery (dowrta, 
comp. Eph. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 4), would waste the 
church property. [This remark would seem to im- 
ply that the author supposed the bishop himself to 
be here referred to. But the grammatical form and 
the connection both show that the sentence, ‘‘ not 
accused of dissoluteness, nor insubordinate,” relates 
to the superintendent’s children, If they were 
profligate or disobedient, it was proof that he had 
trained them wrongly, and was not fit to guide the 
church. See 1 Tim, iii, 4.—D.]—Not disobe- 
dient, to parents, rulers, and whoever else might be 
placed over them (ver. 10). 

Ver. 7. For the superintendent [‘‘ here most 
plainly identified with the presbyter spoken of be- 
fore;” Alford. It is to be noted, that here the title 
érloxomos occurs; the presbyter is indicated thereby 
as the overseer of the church; Huther.] should 
be blameless (comp. 1 Tim. iii, 2), The Apostle 
now exhibits the moral necessity of these directions: 
Steward of God, oiovduos, who presides over the 
church as the ofxos Seod, and guides it (comp. on 
1 Tim. iii. 15).—[The qualities which are now speci- 
fied show in what respect a bishop must be blame. 
less, and are undoubtedly mentioned with reference 
to vices prevalent in Crete.—D.].—Not arrogant, 
ph aveddn (Luther; not stubborn), literally, not 
having pleasure in himself, compounded of airds 
and #3oua. [lWVot self-willed; Alford. ‘ Describ. 
ing a self-loving spirit, which, in secking only te 
gratify itself, is regardless of others ;” Ellicott,—D.1 
—Not irascible, u} dpyiroy (only here in the N: 





¥.), not choleric—No drunkard, no striker [i. ¢., 
not quarrelsome], (see 1 Tim. iii, 8)—_Not eager 
after base gain, p} aicypoxepdi, who acts not like 
the shepherd, but luke the hireling. ‘‘ Boni pastoris 
est, tondere pecus, non deglubere.” [Not disposed to 
make his ministry the means of gain; comp. ver. 
11. The three leading disqualifications for the min- 
istry mentioned above are pride, passionateness, and 
avarice ; Huther.—D.] 

Ver. 8. But, &, “The negative directions in the 
preceding verse the Apostle now follows with sey- 
eral which are positive-—Hospitable (see on 1 Tim. 
tii. 2).—A friend of the good, giAdyaSor, not 
merely Aind (Luther), but loving everything good in 
persons, things, and actions—Discreet (see on 1 
Tim, iii, 2). [Sober-minded, descriptive of calmness 
and self-control, the opposite of the passionateness 
spoken of in the former verse. Alford renders the 
word self-restramed, though not quite satisfied with 
it.—D.]—Just, holy, temperate. It may here be 
remarked, as in chap. ii. 12, that Paul embraces 
our duties toward God, our neighbor, and ourselves, 
in three comprehensive terms, ‘‘ Him whom we call 
holy, the Greeks call &yiov; but bim whom they 
style dc:ovy, we may denominate pious toward God ;” 
Jerome. The last word, éyxparj, expresses not only 
chastity in the strict sense of the word, but also self- 
control, which overcomes every lust contrary to the 
will of God, 

Ver. 9. Holding fast the...doctrine. To 
the moral qualities which the Apostle requires in the 
superintendent, he now adds the possession of a 
sound orthodoxy. Holding fast the trustworthy 
doctrine according to the teaching. The morbds Adyos 
is the sound apostolic preaching, essentially different 
from that of the false teachers. The teaching here 
meant can be no other than that given, whether by 
Paul or Titus, to the candidates for the office of 
presbyter. To this instruction they were to hold 
fast, and to abide in the same (2 Tim. iii. 15); their 
conformity with it, in distinction from others who 
permitted themselves to be led astray by fulse teach- 
ers, was the evidence of their qualification for the 
episcopate (comp. on 1 Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. i. 13; 
iv. 3).—That he may be able...to exhort, 
and to correct the gainsayers [literally, those 
speaking against, viz., the pure doctrine of the gospel, 
i. ¢., the false teachers.—D.|. Unshaken firmness in 
holding the apostolic type of doctrine, is desirable in 
two respects: first, in reference to believers, whom 
he is to exhort and cheer, and next in respect to 
errorists, whom he is to correct and refute—[By 
means of the sound doctrine. As a person is 
gaid to be sound or healthy when he is free from 
disease, so doctriue is sound when free from error, and 
from everything that impairs its legitimate power. 
In the Cretian churches the enfeebling element con- 
sisted in Jewish fables and commandments of men 
(ver. 11). According to Paul, the true mode of ex- 
horting believers is to instruct them thoroughly in 
the truths, duties, and privileges of the gospel.—D.] 
Calvin: “That bishop is truly wise, who holds the 
vight faith; he makes a proper use of his knowl- 
edge, when he applies it to the edification of the 
people. And this is a signal commendation of the 
word of God, that it should be affirmed to be suffi- 
cient, not only for governing the teachable, but for 
subduing the obstinacy of enemies. And, certainly, 
such is the power of truth revealed by the Lord, 
that it easily triumphs over all falsehoods, Let the 
Popish bishops now go and boast of the Apostolic 
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succession, when a good part of them are so igno- 
raut of all doctrine as to reckon ignorance no smal] 
part of their dignity.” 

Ver. 10. For there are many, &. The ne 
cessity of the preceding direction is now brought out 
and made prominent by a severe description of the 
character of the gainsayers spoken of (comp. on 1 
Tim. i. 6, 7). The different reading (see the critical 
note) has no influence of importance upon the ex- 
planation of the meaning. It is plain that the Apos- 
tle characterizes the false teachers in almost exactly 
the same manner as he often does in the Epistles to 
Timothy. They are refractory persons, who refuse 
to submit to the ordering of the apostolic doctrine, 
which ought to be authority to them.—Vain talks 
ers and deceivers (comp. 2 Tim. iii, 18). [Men 
who make much of foolish questions, matters of no 
consequence, and which contribute nothing to Chris- 
tian edification; such as fables, genealogies, and 
precepts of human origin; ver. 14; iii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 
7.—D.|—Especially they of the circumcision 
(comp. Gal. ii. 12), Christians, who were originally 
Jews, although (uaAiora) they were not exclusively 
of this class, ‘‘ champing the bit in their unwilling. 
ness to submit to the obedience of faith; ” Bengel. 

Ver. 11. Whose mouth must be stopped; 
literally, muzzled, since otherwise they would inces- 
santly oppose (ver. 9). So our Lord silenced the 
Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 84), when he held the truth 
before them so decidedly and powerfully, that no 
farther opposition was possible—As those who 
(oftwes = guippe qui) overturn (avatpeny = 
everto, here, aud in 2 Tim. ii, 18, a figure corre- 
sponding to the idea of a house) whole houses, 
not mdividual persons merely, but even entire fami- 
lies, In what way [they lead astray entire families 
from the faith.—D.], is stated in what immediately 
follows: since they teach...for the sake of 
gain (comp. on 1 Tim. vi. 5,10). Selfishness wag 
the spring of the pretended zeal of the false teach- 
ers, and the disgracefulness of the gain they ac- 
quired consisted mainly in this, that it was obtained 
by the most contemptible means [viz., the seeking to 
please men and flatter their prejudices. There were 
certain topics, such as the perpetual obligation of 
the Mosaic ritual, the preéminence of those descend 
ed from Abraham, and the importance of preserving 
the Jewish genealogies, which would be sure to 
make a preacher popular with many, and render 
them willing to contribute to his support. Such a 
man Paul describes in 1 Tim. vi. 5, 6, as ‘‘ suppos- 
ing that gain is godliness,” ¢. ¢., regarding godli- 
ness as a source or means of gain.—D.] Calvin; 
“« He points out the source of the evil, the desire of 
dishonest gain; by which he reminds us how de. 
structive in teachers is this plague; for, as soon aa 
they give themselves up to the pursuit of gain, they 
must needs labor to obtain the favor and counte- 
nance of men. This is quickly followed by she cor- 
ruption of pure doctrine.” 

Ver. 12. Cretians are always liars. That 
the Apostle, in the preceding verse, has not spoken 
too strongly, he now maintains by quoting one of 
their own poets: Kpfres de) Yevorat, K.T.A.—a per- 
fect hexameter. [The only other quotations from 
heathen poets in Paul’s writings are found in Acts 
xvii. 28 and 1 Cor. xy. 33.—D.] These words are 
borrowed not from Qallimachus, in whom only the 
two first words are found, but from a work of Epi 
menides, a philosopher and poet who lived at Gnos 
sus, in Crete, six hundred years before Christ, and 
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gave this description of his countrymen, probably in 
a work wep) xpnopav. From other sources, like- 
wise, we learn the lying, deceitful character of the 
Cretians, so that xpytiev, according to Hesychius, 
was synonymous with peddeoda: nal amardy, just as 
«opwwoid¢ew was with scortari. Of course, this is 
not an affirmation respecting every individual Cretan 
—for, in that case, the poet would likewise have 
condemned himself, and his verse would have been 
only one lie the more—but a general description of 
the national character, notwithstanding many favor- 
able exceptions. It is plain, also, that Paul styles 
Hpimenides a prophet, not in the literal, but in the 
improper popular sense in which the original word 
is often used. Lying, rudeness, sensuality, and idle- 
ness, were thus, according to this passage, intimately 
connected; and this description deserved the greater 
confidence, since it proceeded from a man to whom 
the Greeks had already ascribed the gift of prophe- 
cy, and whom Cicero himself (De Divinat., L. i.) 
reckoned among vaticinantes per furorem. It is 
entirely unnecessary and inappropriate to refer tis 
e& avt@y to the preceding ‘‘ many,” or to “ they of 
the circumcision.” As is often the case, the pro- 
noun here anticipates the substantive: Cretians, who 
indeed were not themselves false teachers, but who 
yet lent a willing ear to them (see v. 11).—[Bvil 
beasts, 7. ¢., rude and lawless.—-Slow bellies, idle 
and gluttonous.—D. | 

Vers. 13, 14. This witness is true. The pro- 
phetical authority of Hpimenides was of such a 
nature, that, in order to be here of any value, it 
must have an apostolic confirmation. It is not im- 
possible that Paul, from his own experience in 
Crete, was justified in quoting with so much empha- 
sis the unfavorable judgment of the poet; but it is 
certain that he did not do it with any vindictive feel- 
ing. He puts them to the blush, by setting before 
them, through Titus, their national character, not to 
humiliate, but to save them.—Wherefore correct 
them with severity, dmrorduws, precise, severe, 
decisively, rigorously, earnestly. As the surgeon 
cuts out the proud and diseased flesh, in order, by 
the painful operation, to restore the patient, so Paul 
would vigorously take their sins in hand, in order 
that they might no longer be liars, evil beasts, idle 
kellies, but rather become holy men; that they 
may be sound in the faith, & rf miore:, faith 
being the sphere which constitutes the centre and 
starting-point of the entire internal and external life, 
aud therefore, if it is to be good, must be the seat 
of health, In what this health is to be manifested, 
is indicated by what immediately follows: And 
not give heed to Jewish fables...of men, 
that turn from the truth [who turn away from 
the truth, i. e., reject the gospel.—D.]. (Comp. on 
1 Tim. i, 4; vi. 20). Here, too, it is evident how 
intimately theoretical and practical error are con- 
nected with each other, [That these precepts re- 
lated to external things, and were ascetic in their 
nature, is evident from the next verse.—D.] In the 
absolute rejection of such human commandments, 
the teachings of Paul accord entirely with those of 
our Lord in Matt. xv. 1-20. 

Ver. 15. To the pure all things are pure. 
The warning against the false teachers leads the 
Apostle to express a general thought, which, how- 
ever, is shortly applied to the particular persons 
already mentioned, The false teavhers held that the 
moral perfection of man was dependent upon the 
sbservance of certain carefully-defined prescrip- 





tions; so that he who submitted to their “com 
mandments” had already, in this very act, taken a 
step forward, while they who neglected these pre 
scriptions must be regarded as unclean to the core. 
In opposition to this, Paul reminds Titus that all 
objects in themselves, to which the actions of men are 
directed [with special reference, however, to meata 
and drinks.—D.], are pure and innocent, since God 
has created nothing impure, although they are pure 
only to the pure, Bengel; ‘ All outward things are 
pure to those who are pure within.” A similar 
thought is expressed in Rom, xiv, 20, By nature 
no one is pure, and they who are here styled 
xaapot, are those who have purified their hearts by 
faith (Acts xv. 9), As such, they stand in diamet 
rical opposition to those who are next described ; 
But to the polluted [%.¢., by sin.—D.] (rots 88 
feurapéevors, according to the best reading; see 
Lachmann and Tischendorf) and unbelieving 
[é. e., those who reject the gospel.—D.] is nothing 
pure; even that which, in and of itself, is pure and 
inoffensive, becomes defiled by their perverseness, 
“The relation in which the sinful subject places him- 
self to the object he possesses or desires, is an im- 
pure one;”’ Matthies, Hence, whatever they may 
do to obtain moral perfection, as, for instance, the 
laws they observe in respect to food and purifica- 
tion, brings them no assistance.—But their mind 
(vos) and conscience (cuvefSnois). The distinc. 
tion between these words may be thus stated: the 
former denotes not only the intellect, put the whole 
inner nabitus, the mind and bent of a man, the di- 
rection of his whole inner life; while the latter de- 
notes the moral consciousness which follows his 
actions, and pronounces judgment upon them. If, 
therefore, his inner life, including the activity of his 
will, is corrupted, it is utterly impossible that any- 
thing with which such a man comes into connection 
should to him remain pure and unsoiled. “By no 
laws or rules, therefore, will they obtain the clean- 
ness which they desire to have, since, being impure 
themselves, they will find nothing in the world that 
is clean to them;” Calvin.—Is defiled; here spo- 
ken not in the Levitical, but, as in Heb. xii. 15, in 
the moral sense. 

Ver. 16. They profess, &c. A more particu- 
lar description of the unbelieving and impure in 
conereto, in which the heaven-wide difference be- 
tween seeming and being is made prominent, and we 
are involuntarily reminded of the Pharisees (Matt. 
xxiii.).—That they know God (“ whom to know 
is the height of wisdom;” Bengel), whether with 
reason Paul does not decide: it is here simply his 
aim to point out the fact that they boast, and pub- 
licly also (6uodoyodorv), of the knowledge of God.— 
But with the works they deny it (dpyotvra), 
namely, that they know God: they manifest by their 
conduct exactly the opposite of what they testify 
with their lips, [This is the rendering of Luther, 
Wiesinger, and some others; but De Wette, Huther, 
Ellicott, and Alford would supply “ Him” (God) as 
the object of ““deny;” comp. 2 Tim, ii. 12, The 
emphatie position of Sedy in the sentence appears to 
confirm the latter view.—D].—Since they are 
abominable and disobedient men, dedu«rol 
(“towards whom God has detestation;” Lather), 
abominandi (comp. Luke xvi, 15), ameiSets, refrac. 
tory against everything which stands above them, 
but especially against the gospel of grace, and there- 
fore abominable in the eyes of God, who isa God 
of order (1 Cor, xiv. 34),—Unto every good 
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work worthless—the consequence of what has 
just been stated ; from which it is clear, also, that in 
their case the design of the gospel was defeated 
(comp. Eph. ii, 10). *Addximuou, literally, not standing 
the test (comp. on 2 Tim. iii. 8), and hence repro- 
bate in the passive, and not the active signification. 
Should any one feel that somewhat greater distinct- 
ness and fulness might be desirable in this and the 
preceding description of the false teachers, he should 
never allow himself to forget that the Apostle is not 
warning Titus against persons entirely unknown to 
him, but that the hints he gives are concerning men 
and circumstances familiar to Titus, and which he 
could supplement from his own daily observation 
and experience, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, There are not a few in our days, who, most 
legitimately, indeed, insist upon personal faith and 
repentance, but have very little interest in church 
life as such, and little or no sense of the importance 
of a good church government, On the other hand, 
there are those who lay emphasis, in the regulation 
of the church, upon organic laws and definite rules, 
but undervalue the maintenance of doctrine, and 
would abandon the church of the Lord to all the 
ravages of an unlimited freedom of teaching. This 
one-sidednéss, in either direction alike, is emphatic- 
ally reproved in this chapter. Church government 
is, to a certain degree, simply the presentation of a 
worthy form, in which the life of the church may 
freely, and at the same time in an orderly way, de- 
velop itself. Now the form is of no value, if the 
spiritual substance is wanting; but, on the other 
hand, the spirit cannot live without taking on a wor- 
thy and adequate form. 

2, “The greater the Master is, the greater should 
be his servant’s virtues. Paul calls the ministers of 
the gospel the stewards of God. A bishop’s power, 
therefore, is indeed limited, but not abrogated. He 
is a steward, and-the steward of God ; but a steward 
has certainly some authority and power; something 
is entrusted to his fidelity and skill; he does not 
merely use his bodily power—he is not an instru- 
ment or a machine; the steward of God is not 
men’s slave, not a drudge or a sutler; only let him 
be a true steward. Note this remark in opposition 
to the false politicians, who desire the ministers of 
Christ, and the princes whose names they abuse, and 
believers, and ail things, to belong, not to God, but 
to themselves ;”” Bengel. 

3. On ver. 12. We have here one of the three 
passages which exhibit the familiarity of Paul with 
the classical literature. The two others are Acts 
xvii, 28 and 1 Cor. xv. 838. To attribute to him, on 
this ground, a distinctly learned acquaintance with 
the Greek poets, is undoubtedly to go too far; but 
s0 much is clear—that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with them to be able to quote their sayings when he 
deemed it necessary, or had befoxe him an audience 
whom he might regard as likely to be influenced or 
impressed by such a quotation: a very different use, 
certainly, from that which is often made in the pul- 
pit of belles-lettres literature, where many a beauti- 
fal passage serves only to display the preacher as a 
man of taste and cultivation. It is easy, however, 
to make a mistake in either direction ; and it is only 
the Spirit of truth, received through the prayer of 
faith, that can teach us the right mean, or rather 
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resolve the apparent contradictions in the highest 
unity. The decided opposers of the use of profane 
literature in the pulpit should remember Calvin’s 
truly liberal note on this passage: ‘ From this pas 
sage we gather, that those persons are superstitious 
who do not venture to borrow anything from hea 
then writers, For, since all truth is from God, if 
wicked men have said anything that is true and just, 
it ought not to be rejected, because it has come frou 
God. Besides, since all things are of God, why 
should it not be lawful to dedicate to His glory 
everything that can properly be employed for such 
a purpose?” To those, on the other hand, who, 
from a well-neant but not well-considered zeal, niay 
be in danger of going too far, we present for consid- 
eration a saying of Hrasmus; ‘‘ There is one scruple 
in my mind, lest, under cover of ancient literature, 
Pelagianism should seek to lift up its head” (Hnchir, 
Milit. Christ.). Here, too, to confirm our view by 
a non-biblical quotation, applies the saying of the 
master-poet of modern times: “It is not all that 
one thing suits.” In this matter each one must 
know himself, and especially must keep in view the 
various wants of his audience, since congregations 
cannot everywhere and at all times bear the same 
thing, The only rule for all which can be laid down, 
is, that regard must be had to way and manner, time, 
place, and measure; that a citation from a profane 
author should never be put on the same level with a 
saying of our Lord or a declaration of His apostles ; 
and finally, that such quotations should never be 
used to prove to a Christian congregation what would 
else be doubtful, but merely to im»ress in a forcible 
manner the preacher’s view by an arywmentum ad 
hominem. Excellent hints on this subject are given 
by Tholuck in the preface to the first volume of hig 
Sermons, p. 19 sqq. See also the able lecture of 
Lange before the Barmen Church Dict, 1860, on the 
Relation of Secular Literature to Christianity, &c., 
reprinted in the official edition of the Papers of the 
Church Diet, Berlin, 1860, p. 29 sqq. 

4, The principle, ‘‘to the pure all things are 
pure,” may be sadly abused, unless it is explained and 
limited by the principle stated by the Apostle in 
1 Tim. iv. 4. Since no one is absolutely pure, and 
even the best men are exposed to various tempta- 
tions, there are, in the case of every man, things 
which, although in themselves innocent, had better 
be avoided by him ; hence conscientious, daily self 
observation, which is often attended with mortifying 
experience, is necessary to make us observant of 
those breakers which specially threaten us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God is not a God of disorder, ‘‘ but of peace, as 
in all churches of the saints” (1 Cor. xiv. 33).— 
“Tet all things be done decently and in order” 
(76., v. 40).—The importance of an orderly and 
wise election of elders.—The laborers on the spir- 
itual temple must work with one hand and with 
the other hold their weapons, like the Jews of old 
(Nehem, iv. 17).—The dangers to which the free de- 
velopment of church life is exposed from the Jewish 
leayen.—The enemies of the kingdom of God must 
sometimes be opposed with their own weapons.— 
Even sin has its peculiar physiognomy in different 
nations.—The Cretian character in diametrical oppo 
sition to the requirement of the perfect Jaw of bee 
dom (see Tit. ii, 12),—The power of grace, which i 
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able to make even the worst Cretians sanctified citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God.—True love must some- 
times be stern, and, while patient with the erring, 
mexorably severe towards their errors.—‘ To the 
pure all things are pure,” use and abuse of this doc- 
trine—How God’s noblest gifts are abused and 
ruined by sin,—Threefold acknowledgment of the 
true God: (1.) By words without deeds; (2.) by 
deeds without words; (3.) by words and deeds 
united.—The combination of impurity, hypocrisy, 
and impotency for good in the false teachers of the 
early church, both from its shocking and also its 
instructive side, 

Srarke: Cramer: It is a great stumbling-block, 
when preachers have godless children, Better none, 
than such. They are not always to blame for it. 
Be ashamed, ye vicious children of ministers, stains 
upon the sacred office, and reform !—There are two 
kinds of calling to the sacred office of the ministry ; 
one from God directly, the other through the instru- 
mentality of men, and yet from God (Gal. i. 1; Acts 
xiv. 23; xx. 28),—Preachers are model persons, set 
of God to be an example to the flock (1 Pet. v. 8; 
1 Tim. iv. 12).—Goodness, friendliness, moderation, 
righteousness, chastity, are ornaments to any one, 
but especially to preachers, in whom they should be 
preéminently conspicuous.—Never has the Christian 
profession reached such a point in the Christian 
Church, that the devil was not able to sow tares 
(Matt. xiii. 25).—Most errors in doctrine, and even 
real heresies, have come from the Jews—from those, 
namely, who, although professing the Christian re- 
ligion, have not rightly apprehended it, but have 
mixed and defiled it with Mosaic or Cabalistic, or 
even heathen elements.—-Srarxe ; It is not left with 
us to choose whether or not to refute the false teach- 
imgs of errorists. It reads Se7, we must do it; we 
must at once expose and prevent the errors and inju- 
rious speeches of the enemies of the truth, before 
they spread too much, and take possession of many 
minds.—The sword of the Spirit, the word of God, 
is mighty and piercing, that the hearers may become 


so strongly convinced of the truth, that they can no | 


longer give credence to lies, but be compelled to 








feel ashamed of their. wickedness.—Cramer: A true 
teacher must be no dumb dog (Is. lvi. 10).—A false 
teacher can poison and kill whole households, Re- 
pel him, and reject his poison (2 John 9, 10).— 
Srarke: Lying is a heathen vice; and when their 
own poets, themselves heathen, have rebuked it, 
how shall we, Christians, allow it to pass unrebuked ? 
—We must not only rebuke individuals, but also a 
whole nation, for the sins which are common among 
them (Is. lviii. 1).—Hxpincxyr; The teacher’s office 
of correction should never be used for evil, or in 
revenge, but for good, that souls may not be chafed, 
but rather edified and improved,—Soundness of taith 
in the heurt, and soundness of faith in doctrine, are 
so conneeted that one cannot exist without the 
other.—SrarkE; Although believers have still many 
infirmities, they are called pure, and are really so, 
because they have accepted by faith the sufficient 
ransom paid for them, the dear blood of Christ, no 
longer suffer any sin to rule over them, and take no 
pleasure in the infirmities which still cleave to them, 
and strive earnestly against them, and through Christ 
gain one victory after another.—God will have the 
mouth and heart together ; for as the striking of the 
clock must agree with the pointer on its face, our 
words must agree with our actions: the striking 
must not be different from the pointing—Lanei 
Opp.: True illumination and sanctification are always 
so united, that a man without illumination cannot be 
sanctified, and without sanctification cannot be en- 
lightened.—Theoretical atheists, who deny God with 
their lips, are few in number; but there are enough 
practical atheists. 

Iisco (vers, 5-9): On the elders of the church, 
—the necessity of established order in the church.— 
(At the election or ordination of presbyters): On 
the necessity of church-elders—How is a Chris. 
tian head of a family to regard the general call of 
all Christians to the priesthood ?—(Vers. 10-16); 
How should a minister of the gospel conduct towards 
an unruly church ?—That the truth dwells only in 
pure hearts.—To the pure all things are pure: (1.) 
Meaning of these words; (2.) that this is true only 
of the pure, 
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Directions which Titus is to give to different classes of Church members, and to 
confirm by his own example, . 


Cu. II. 1-10. 
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But speak thou the things which become [what becomes the] sound doctrine; 
That the aged men [aged men] be sober, grave, temperate, sound in [the] faith, 
in charity [love], in patience [steadfastness]. The aged women likewise, that 


they be in behavior as becometh holiness [saints], not false accusers [slanderous], 
not given [addicted] to much wine [wine-drinking], teachers of good things 
4 [what is good]; That they may teach the young women to be sober [that they 
school’ the young (married) women], to love their husbands, to love their chil- 
5 dren, Zo be discreet, chaste, keepers at home,’ good, obedient to their own 
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husbands, that the word of God be not blasphemed. [The] Young men likewise 
[in like manner] exhort to be sober-minded [temperate]; In all things shewing 


thyself a pattern [as an example] of good works: in [the] doctrine shewing 
& uncorruptness, gravity [dignity], sincerity [omitted, as not in the text],° Sound speech, 
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that cannot be condemned ; [in order] that he that is of the contrary part 
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adversary] may be ashamed, having no evil thing [when he has nothing evil] to 
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9 say of you [us|. 


Hehort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to 


please them well in all things [to be well-pleasing in all things]; not answering 
10 again [not to be contrary]; Not purloining [Purloining nothing|, but shewing all 
good fidelity ; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 


1 Ver. 4.-{The present ind‘cative eebporigateae occurring after eva, makes a construction so much sprees to 


gsage, that, on the authority of C. D. E. K. 
Huther, Ellicott, and others. 
‘dorf, Alford, and is now confirmed by Cod. Sii.—D.] 


-, it has been rejected for the subj. cwhporgwor, by Griesbach, 
But on the evidence of A. F. 


e Wette, 


G. H., et al., it has been accepted by Lachmann, ischen- 


2 Ver. 5.—[This is the rendering of the Rec., oixotpous, adopted by Ellicott on the comparatively weak authority 
of D.3 H. I. K., ef al. ; but the rare (‘‘ voz raru sed non inaudita,’”’ Tischendorf) word oixodpyous, “ workers at home,’ 
found in A. C. D.! E. F. G., Cod. Sin., is now adopted by the best critics; Lachmann, Tischendorf, also Alford.—D.] 

3 Ver. 7.—'A¢@apoiav, which has only in its favor, among the uncial MSS., D.3 E.2 I. K., &c., is generally rejected 


on the authori 
_ . 4 Ver. 8.— 
[most.—D.] versions and fath ers, is to be preferred. 


of A. C. D.! E.,! Cod. Sin.—D.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. But speak [i%. ¢., preach] thou, Sv d¢, 
in contrast with the false teachers just condemned 
[and emphatic.—D.]. Titus is to follow the exam- 
ple, not of the false teachers, but of Paul: he is to 
follow the line of sound doctrine, which here, and 
generally in the Pastoral Epistles, is especially com- 
mended in its practical direction—What becomes 
[is agreeable to] the sound doctrine [in opposi- 
tion to the fables and commandments of men.—D.]; 
(comp. chap. i. 9). Precisely the opposite of those 
who speak what is not right (see ver. 11). 

Ver. 2, That aged men, &. This whole 
predicate, which is continued in what follows, de- 
pends either upon AdaAe (speak), or upon & mpérer, 
«.7.2. (what becomes, &c.), which amounts to the 
same thing in respect to the sense. The first connection 
appears to be favored by the form of ver. 6.—Aged 
(mpecBuras), namely, in years (as Philem. 9; Luke i. 
18), [not mpecBurépous, in an official sense; Eilli- 
cott.—D.].—Sober, vnpadrtous (comp. on 1 Tim. iii. 
2).—Grave, temperate (comp. on 1 Tim. ii. 2; 
Tit. i. 8).—Sound in faith, &c,—Steadfastness, 
Smouovh, here corresponds in a measure to “‘ hope,” 
in the ordinary Pauline trilogy. If this virtue be- 
comes every disciple of the Lord (Matt, xxiv. 23), it 
is peculiarly an ornament to the aged. On the 
dative here employed, for which, in chap, i, 13, the 
‘preposition éy is found, see Winer, Gramm., § 
194, Calvin: ‘“‘ With good reason does he include 
m these three parts (faith, love, patience) the sum 
of Christian perfection. For by jaith we worship 
God; because neither invocation, nor any exercises 
of piety, can be separated from it. Love exvends to 
all the commandments of the second table. Patience 
follows as the seasoning of faith and love. For, 
without it, faith would nos long endure, and many 
things occur every day, so insulting, or exhibiting so 
much ill temper, that in our irritation we should not 
only be languid, but almost dead to the duties of 
iove, if the same patience did not support us.” 

Ver. 3. Aged women likewise, mpecBiridas: 
the Apostle refers here not to the wives of the 
elders, nor to the deaconesses, but to the aged 
female members of the church generally (comp. 1 
Tim. v. 2)—In behavior, év karaorhuati, not 
only in their apparel, but also in their whole deport- 
ment. Jerome: “That their very walk and mo- 
tions, countenance. language, and silence, shall pre- 
sent a certain decorous ana sacred dignity.”—As 
hecometh saints (comp. Eph. v. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 10% 
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stead of the reading, wept vuov, of the Recepta, rept juov, with C. D. E. F. G., Cod. Sin., and many 


The sanctification of the inner life must shine forth 
in the whole arrangement of our daily walk and 
conduct.—Not slanderers, literally, not devils, uh 
d:aBdrous (see on 1 Tim, ili, 11)—Not addicted 
to much wine-drinking (comp. on 1 Tim. iii. 8). 
Of ardent spirits, which in our days are drunk along 
with, and now and then more than wine, the Apostle 
does not speak, because in his time they were not in 
use, Against brandy, for instance, he could not lift 
up a warning voice, because it has been known but 
four hundred years, and was first sold by the apothe- 
caries, in the fifteenth century, as a medicine. But 
surely the sin of being addicted to such liquors is no 
less inconsistent with ‘‘the sound doctrine,” than the 
being “‘given to much wine” (1 Tim. iii. 8).— 
Teachers of what is good, not publicly (1 Tim. 
ii, 12), but [as the specifications in the context im- 
ply.—D.] privately, although by the word of ex- 
hortation, as appears from what immediately follows. 
Ver. 4. That they school the young woe . 
men, iva cwppovi(wor ras véas. Without prohibit- 
ing the exhortation of the young women directly by 
Titus himself, Paul would have these exhortations, 
in matters of daily life, proceed from the aged 
women in their several circles of influence. The 
substance of these exhortations is, to love their 
husbands, to love their children. It is worthy 
of note how the Apostle here, and in other passages, 
directs the attention of every one to the immediate © 
sphere in which Providence has placed him. The 
key to this is given in the remark of Calvin: 
‘“‘Morcover, he exhorts more at length, because they 
were to be particularly recalled to the endeavor after 
a holy and becoming life, who had been busy only in 
idle inquisitiveness: for there is nothing which bhet- 
ter checks the aimless curiosity of men, than to 
know in what duties they ought to be engaged.” 
Ver. 5. Discreet [or, perhaps better, statd.—D, ], 
chaste, domestic, oixovpovs (according to another 
reading possessing much authority, oixoupyovs [sea 
critical rematks.—D.], a word which does not else- 
where occur, but meaning, according to its compo 
sition, working at home, housewifely).—Obedient 
to their own husbands (trois (dfors advdpdow, 
own with emphasis), a genuine Pauline expression 
(Eph. v, 22), and a deep Christian thought (1 Pet, 
iii, 1 6).—That the word of God be not blas- 
phemed (comp. on 1 Tim. vi. 1). [Also ver. 8; 
1 Tim. v. 14. The geaeral idea cf this passage is, 
that the good name of the g>sp2l deperds upon tha 
proper conduct of its prefecsors in the stations they 
occupy.—D.] On comparing this vivkn > Tus. v. 1 
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itis manifest that the Apostle would have the young 
women in Crete exhorted in a somewhat sharper 
tone than those in Ephesus. There, however, the 
exhortation was to be given by the youthful Timo- 
thy himself; Here, on the contrary, by the aged 
women, who in many respects would have more 
freedom and r’ght to address their younger sisters. 

Ver. 6. The young men [Tots vewrépous, the 
younger men.—D.|... to be temperate. Having 
spoken of the elders and the younger women, the 
Apostle now adds to the directions for aged men 
cver, 2) a hint for Christian youth, All that Titus 
was to hold up before this class, is summed up once 
more in a Christian cwpovery [to be sober-minded, 
in opposition to being under the influence of im- 
midderate affections; Beza, Huther.—D.]. It will 
be‘remembered in what a comprehensive sense this 
word is elsewhere employed, and how much value 
Plato, for example, attaches to temperantia, : 

Ver. 7. In all things, &c. This exhortation 
prings quite naturally from the preceding, since 
Titus himself was also a young man. But not only 
with a view to this class, but also to all the members 
of the church, Paul would have Titus unite with the 
preaching of the word the preaching of his own ex- 
ample, without which all teaching and exhortations 
are vain. [Notice, in the original, the emphasis, 
next only to wep) mdyra, on ceavrdy, thyself—D.]| 
In all points, mept wdyra, 2. ¢., in respect to all 
things which belong to the faith and the life of the 
true Christian, showing thyself, ceavrdy wapexé- 
pevos (on the reflexive pronoun with the Middle, see 
Winer, Gramm., § 39, 6), as an example of 
good works, rimov, a pattern which others might 
safely follow, such as Paul himself had given (1 Cor. 
xi, 1), Calvin; “‘He wishes the teachers to be a 
copy, which the scholars may imitate.’"—In doc. 
trine uncorruptness. ‘This and the following 
accusative are dependent upon ‘ showing ;’ see Col. 
iv, 1;” Huther.—Instead of ad:apSopiay in the He- 
cepta, is to be read, with A. C, D.’ E. [Cod. Sin.], 
and others (see Lachmann and Tischendorf) a¢so- 
piay [which has much the same meaning. To make, 
with De Wette, this tncorruptness, or purity, refer to 
tthe guality of the doctrine, viz., as unadulterated or 
pure, would be to anticipate what is said in the next 
verse, “‘sound doctrine,” and to necessitate a too 
abrupt connection with the next word, ‘ dignity,” 
‘which must certainly be referred to the teacher, It 
is best, therefore, with Macknight, Flatt, Heyden- 
weich, Wiesinger, Ellicott, and others, to understand 
it, as Dr. Van Oosterzee does, of the form of 
‘Titus’s teaching. His discourses, in respect to their 
preparation and delivery, must be characterized by 
Sincerity and dignity; or, as Ellicott well expresses 
it—in his delivery, “‘a chaste sincerity of mind was 
to be combined with a dignified ceuydrns of man- 
ner.”—D.] The form of the doctrine, then, should 
be pure, chaste, free from everything at variance 
with the character of the gospel; the spirdt, and the 
true way and manner of discourse, is indicated by 
the next word, ceuvdrnra, dignity. 

Wer. 8. Sound speech, that cannot be con- 
demned, a description of the import of the doc- 
‘rine which Titus was to preach, in distinction from 
that of the false teacbers, The connection shows 
clearly enough that “sound speech,” Adyor syn, 
must be understood not of private conversation 
(Calvin), but of public preaching.—That the ad- 
vergary may be ashamed. Since the connec- 
tion gives no decisive indication of the particular 








kind of hostility here, specially referred to, we may 
suppose it to be that of Satan, and also the false 
teachers who were his instruments. [Chrysostom 
also understands “the adversary” to be the devil; 
but the distinct reference to speaking against believ 
ers, seems much more probably to point. to heathen 
or Jewish opposers, or both. This is now the opin- 
ion of the best expositors—D.]—When he has 
nothing evil to say of us; either of us the Apos- 
tles—Titus, and Paul’s other fellow-laborers—or also 
of us Christians in geueral. 

Ver. 9. Servants, &c. (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 1). In 
consequence of the peculiar national character of 
the Cretians, the spurious love of liberty must have 
here developed itself in its full strength. “ Ex- 
hort,” mapaxdAet, is to be supplied from ver. 6, Tha 
Christian slaves must be subject to their own mas- 
ters—the masters to whom they legally belong.— 
In all things well-pleasing; so that not only 
their actions shall be blameless, but the way and 
manner also in which they perform them be agree- 
able in'the eyes of their masters. The phrase, ‘in 
all things,” finds the needed limitation, of course, in 
Acts v. 29.—Not to be contrary, my avtiA€yor- 
ras, not referring to isolated cases, but to the habi 
which many servants contract, of incessantly making 
some objection against what is said to them, and set- 
ting up their own will in cpposition to that of their 
masters. 

Ver. 10, Purloining nething, ph vorpifoue 
vous, literally, taking away néthing for themselves 
(comp. Acts v. 2, 3).—Showing all good fidelity, 
describing the general disposition which should lie at 
the foundation of the particulars just mentioned, 
[1t is called good, with reference to its results, ‘as 
the connection shows——D.]—That they may 
adorn in all things the doctrine, the word of 
the gospel, of our Saviour God (comp. chaps. 
1, 2), not Christ distinctively, but God im His whole 
indivisible essence. A life, then, in which the 
power of the gospel is displayed, may be called’ an 
adornment of the doctrine (didacKaAla), “The hum- 
bler the condition of servants, the more beautifully 
is their piety described ;”” Benget, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The exhortations of the Apostle intended 
for various classes, afford new evidence that Chris- 
tianity does not reverse the natural order of things, 
but confirms and sanctifies it, and is thus a priceless 
bocn to human society. 

2. The care of the Apostle not to give the least 
offence to those who are unfriendly to the gospel, 
is entirely in the spirit of his Master (Matt. xvii. 
24-27), and hence must be imitated by every Chris- 
tian in every sphere. 

8. As our Lord exhorts all His disciples te 
edify others by the example of their life, the minis. 
ter of the gospel is especially called to do this, if 
his preaching is not to be entirely fruitless, ‘Take 
heed to yourself, for the eyes of many are turned 
towards you, and many can see your fall. You can 
commit no fault, but that the world will trumpet it, 
Eclipses of the sun, when the sky is clear, seldom 
occur unobserved. Since you give yourselves out to 
be lights of the church, many eyes will inevitably be 
turned towards you. If others, therefore, can sin 
unobserved, you cannot. The light of your own 
teaching will reveal your bad life. Do your work, 
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therefore, ag those who know that the world is look- 
ing on, and that, too, with the keen eye of enmity, 
which always infers the worst, and knows how to find 
out, spread abroad, and use the smallest weaknesses, 
and even discovers evil where none exists; Baxter, 

4, That Cbristianity is the most practical thing 
in the world, becomes manifest when it sanctifies 
the family and the community, and renders them a 
dwelling of God through the Spirit. As a fuller 
commentary upon these exhortations of the Apostle, 
deserves to be consulted the Descriptio reipubl. 
Christianopolitane,  Strasb., 1619, by John Val. 
Andrea, in which the entire internal organization, 
and all the conditions of a true Christian church, are 
described. A counterpart to this is ‘‘ Bishop Erich 
Pontopidan Menoza, or History of an Asiatic Prince, 
who journeyed about in the world in search of 
Christians, but had little success in his search ;” 
Copenhagen and Leipzig, 1750, 6 vols. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Not: our own will, but the pattern of sound doc- 
trine, should be the rule of our preaching.—No con- 
dition and no period of life isto remain unaffected 
by the sanctifying influence of the. gospel.—Al- 
though the calling of a disciple of the Lord is the 
same essentially in all cases, yet in every case it has 
special modifications. The blessedness.and the work 
of a Christian old age.—The disciples’ leaders should 
be furtherers in the way of life-—To the true preach- 
er everything must preach.—How faith rejuvenates 
age, and imparts to youth somewhat of the wisdom 
of advanced years.— Deo servire, regnare est.—Chris- 
tianity and slavery in tiieir relation to each other: 
(1.). What slavery is without Christianity ; (2.) what 
Christianity has done for slavery [the enslaved.—D. ], 
and what it is yet to do.—It is a great benefit, when 
every occasion is taken away from the enemies of 
the Lord to work injury to the cause of His king- 





dom.—How Christianity adorns man, and how man 
in return adorns the gospel. 

SrarKE: OraMER: A theologian must possess @ 
theological prudence, wisdom, and discretion, in 
order to speak with every one according to his cor 
dition, character, and difficulties. For as a shepherd 
treats the young lambs in one way, the sheep ir 
another, the wethers and rams in another, and makes 
a difference between the sound and the sick (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 15), so, because all Christians have not. the 
same gifts, the preacher must know how to adapt 
himself to every case.—Hearers and readers of the 
Holy Scriptures should carefully note and practise 
the duties especially incumbent upon them by reasor: 
of their age, standing, and sex (Rev. ii. 7; Matt, 
xxiv. 15).—The fear of God adorns old age: ap 
aged godly matron is worthy of double honor.— 
Biblia Witt. : Slander, detraction, backbiting, evik 
speaking, is a common vice, especially among females, 
—OsI4nDER; Hearty love. between husbands and 
wives, parents and children, is well-pleasing to Gods 
—Be assured, if Christian women lead scandalous 
and unseemly lives, great occasion is given to Jews 
and heathen to revile the gospel.—Shepherds of; 
souls must not only let their voice be heard, but also, 
go before the flock (John x. 8, 4).—Fidelity is a 
golden virtue, and so an ornament to a servant.— 
Lanett Opp. : if even servants and domestics should 
adorn the Christian religion, by their lives, how, 
much more should ministers of the gospel, since not 
only their person, but their office, is concerned in 
the case (vers. 7, 8). ; 

Lisco: On the pastoral care in Christian church 
es.—(Synodical Sermon): The model of a good pas 
tor.—Sound exhortation to all to an upright Christian 
life.—What influence sound doctrine should exert 
upon the different periods and relations of life. 
Von Geriacu: All aged women in the Christian . 
church have a kind of priestly office, viz., to pray 
for the young women, and to lead them to holiness. 
(comp. 1 Tim. ii. 9). 


IV. 


An urgent enforcement of all the preceding exhortations, by an exhibition of the 
high end of God in the revelation of His grace. 


Cx. IL 11-15. 


11. 
12 


[and should live] soberly, 
18 present world [in this world] ; 


temperately and] righteously, and 
Looking [waiting] for that Ha blessed hope, 


For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men 
[bringing salvation’ to all men, hath appeared], Teaching 
that, denying [we deny] eee and worldly lust [lusts 


, we should live 


me traineth] us 
godly in this 


and the glorious appearing [the appearing of the glory] of the [our] great God 
14 and our Toss “our”| Saviour Jesus Christ; Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity [unrighteousness], and purify unto himself a 


15 peculiar people, zealous of [in] good works. 


These things speak, and exhort, 


and rebuke with all authority [energy]. Let no man [one] despise thee. 


4 Ver. 11.—With Lachmann, we drop the # of the Recepta, on the testimony of A. O. D. em Syr., &c. _[Tischene 


dorf and Ellicott retain it, apparently on mere grammatical grounds, since the authority o 


0.3 D.2 E. K. L. is quite 


feri d the suggestion of Alford, that the article was a correction designed to fill out the text, has all probabilit 
Hs fey or. Another form, apparently, of correction, is tov cwrhpos uv, found in several versions and fathers, an 
J 


also in Cod. Sin.— D. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. For. After mentioning the duties of | 
these different classes, the Apostle enforces his ex- 
hortation by referring to that revelation of salvation, 
which alone gives strength for a godly life, and also, 
on account of its aim and tendency, lays believers 
under the most endearing obligations to follow it.— 
The grace of God, the absolute foundation of the 
whole work of redemption, which is now brought to 
light not only through the doctrine of Christ, but in 
His person and entire manifestation. So far as the 
incarnation of the Son constitutes the beginning of 
the revelation of salvation, this passage was rightly 
selected by the ancient church as the fixed pericope 
for the festival of Christmas; although, on the other 
Hand, it is-also true that the appearance of the grace 
of God here mentioned does not refer exclusively to 
the history of the nativity—Bringing salvation 
to all men, cwrfpios. [This construction, adopted 
also by De Wette, Huther, Wiesinger, Alford, and 
Ellicott, instead of that of the A. V., ‘‘ hath appeared 
to all men,” is recommended by the consideration that 
the latter construction seems to be forbidden by the 
phrase, “teaching ws,” which immediately follows. 
“Saviour of all men” is a genuine Pauline expres- 
sion ; and the universality of the provision and offer 
of the gospel was a dear thought to the Apostle. 
See 1 Tim. iv. 10; ii. 4. *Emepdyn is here used 
absolutely, as in chap. iii, 4.—D.] Since 4 very 
probably should be omitted, we must regard the 
adjective as a more particular description of xdpis 
(as bringing salvation; De Wette). The Apostle 
refers here, as in other passages in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Tim. ii. 4; iv. 10), to the universal ex- 
tent of the Divine provision of salvation revealed in 
the gospel. (To prevent misconception, compare 
the notes on these two passages.) — Appeared, 
érepdyn, an expression which, in other passages, is 
used concerning the sun (Acts xxvii. 20; comp. 
Luke i. 79); so that it is not improbable that the 
Apostle, who elsewhere compares the revelation of 
the New Covenant to a clear day (Rom. xiii. 12; 
1 Thess. v. 8), selected precisely this expression to 
make prominent the revelation of salvation on its 
bright and glorious side, 

Ver. 12.. And traineth us, raidevovca jpas, 
«.7.A. With the higher sweep which the language 
of the Apostle has sensibly taken, and with his heart 
captivated and inflamed by the revelation of the 
grace of God in Christ, it is not to be wondered at 
that one figure follows another. Grace, which just 
before rose like the sun, he now displays as a tutor 
who trains boys, by nature stubborn and unruly, to 
live a life acceptable to God. He speaks of a train- 
ing in which, according to the true force and full 
import of the word, the idea of correction and pun- 
ishment is by no means excluded, and, along with 
the distinction between the law and the gospel, 
brings to view their higher unity. In what this 
Divine training consists, and to what it should lead 
(iva), he states in what immediately follows.—That 
we deny, &c. The true learning for heaven must 
begin with the wnlearning and laying off (A blernen 
und A b legen) of all which stands in the way of the 
development of the new man. The building cannot 
be carried up until the old rubbish is removed. By 
““ungodliness” we are to understand not only idola- 
xy iu the literal sense of the word, but the whole 
Hper an outer life of those who live without God, 





| predicate depending upon the article rod. 


and in opposition to His law.—Worldly lusts ara 
those which are cherished by the children of the 
world, who are in hostility to God, and which (in 
consequence of this) are exclusively directed to this 
present, transitory world, with what it bas and what 
it gives (1 John ii. 16). In distinction from alt 
this, grace teaches us that we should live tem- 
perately and righteously and godly. Wolf: 
““The opinion of those is to be preferred, who think 
that by 7d ebaeBGs (godly) are meant duties towards 
God; by 7d d:nalws, duties towards our neighbor ; 
and by 7d cwopdvws, to oursetves.” It may indeed 
be questioned, whether the Apostle has quite so 
strictly connected the ideas wih tnese several words ; 
but, on the other hand, it is highly natural that, in 
speaking of the universality of the grace of God 
and of its moral tendency, he shoald exvressly men 
tion how it guides and sanctifies the life cf man in 
all directions, By subjoining in this world, he 
makes prominent the necessity and difficulty of 
such a life as he has just described, and at the same 
time paves the way for speaking antithetically (ver. 
13) of the future and eternal life, towards which, as 
being the final and complete perfection of their 
sanctification, the hope of believers is ever directed. 
Calvin: ‘In this world, because the Lord has ap- 
pointed the present life for the trial of our faith,” 
Ver. 13. Waiting for, mpocdexduevor, expect 
ing (‘with joy,” Bengel); a more particular form 
of the prece@ling verse, with a statement also of 
what it is that gives to believers strength and cour 
age to lead a life of such self-denial and conscien- 
tious godliness as is there described.—The blessed 
hope. The strangeness which, at the first glance, 
the phrase “to wait for hope” may seem to have, 
disappears, when we remember that hope does not so 
much designate subjectively the form or the act of 
hope, as rather objectively, its contents and object, 
the thing hoped for, as the aim of believing expec. 
tation (comp. Acts xxiv. 15; Gal. v. 5; Rom. viii. 
24, 25). Epexegetically, this bope is more particu 
larly described by the clause, and the appearing 
of the glory. The living as Christians, soberly, 
righteously, and godly, is thus grownded in faith in 
the appearing of grace (ver. 11, and is strengthened 
by the hope of another appearing, viz., of glory. 
The Apostle means simply what he elsewhere calls 
the “revelation” or “‘ appearance” of Jesus Christ, 
the final appearing of the Lord at the day of judg- 
ment, toward which, also, in 2 Tim, iv. 8, his eye 
was directed. The only question is, whether, in the 
next clause, Tod meyddAov Seod nal cwrhpos jap 
*Incov Xpicrov, one independent subject is to be 
understood [so that it shall read, of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ—D.], or whether, with 
most [or rather several—they hardly appear to oe 
the majority.—D.] recent interpreters, it should be 
rendered, “the appearing of the glory of the greed 
God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” For ovz 
part, we decide in favor of the first, and believe the 
words may, should, and must be understood as giv 
ing the name ‘‘ great’ God” not to the Father, bx: to 
the Saviour Jesus Christ. On purely philological 
grounds, the position of Bengel will hardly he ques. 
tioned; ‘‘It may be referred to Christ.” Even 
Wier, § 11, does not deny that cwrijpos fav mey 
be regarded, consistently with grammar, as a second 
The only 
ground on which he feels obliged to prefer the ether 
view, adopted by De Wette, Huther, an@ ethers, ig 
the doctrinal opinion, derived from tke writings of 
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Paul, that this Apostle could not have styled Christ 
the great God. But in view of 1 Tim. iii, 15, 16; 
Rom. ix. 5; Col. i, 15-20, and other passages, we 
cannot regard this objection as valid. Equally arbi- 
trary with the position that Paul regarded Christ as 
a mere man, and nothing more, is the Arian view, 
that Paul did not recognize Christ as God, yea, as 
peéyas Seds. Whoever will simply read and translate 
the words without doctrinal prejudice, will have as 
little hesitation in referring them to one and the 
Bame subject, as in understanding, e. g., in 2 Pet. i. 
1}, the words BactAclay rod kupiov juwv Kad cwripos 
"Inod Xpiorod, as relating to the same subject. He 
who is there called x¥pios (Lord), is here called 
péyas eds (the great God); as is clear also from the 
fact that Paul ascribes an ‘‘ appearing” to the Son 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 1, 8), but not to 
the Father, who is “invisible.” Taking all things 
into the account, we believe that the sense of the 
words, and the connection, speak decidedly in favor 
of one and the same subject (Christ), We cannot, 
therefore, but regard the use which the Church 
fathers very early made of this passage as a weapon 
against the Arians as entirely legitimate, [Ellicott 
has come to the same result with Dr. Van Oosterzee, 
which is that also of Calvin, Matthies, Usteri, Wie- 
singer, Tholuck, and Ebrard. He says: ‘‘ It must be 
candidly avowed that it is very doubtful whether, on 
the grammatical principle last alluded to (in re- 
spect to two substantives closely united, and under 
the vinculum of a common article), the interpreta- 
tion of this passage can be fully settled; see Winzr, 
§ 18, 5 Obs., p. 148. There is a preswmption in 
favor of the adopted interpretation, but, on account 
of the (defining) genitive quay (Winer, p. 142), 
nothing more. When, however, we turn to exe- 
getical considerations, and remember (1.) that ém- 
gavela is a term specially and peculiarly applied to 
the Son, and never to the Father; (2.) that the 
immediate context so specially relates to our Lord; 
(8.) that the following mention of Christ’s giving 
Himself up for us—of His abasement—does fairly 
account for St. Paul’s ascription of a title, otherwise 
unusual, that specifically and antithetically marks 
His glory; (4.) that weydaov would be uncalled for, 
if applied to the Father; and (5.) lastly, observe 
that apparently two of the ante-Nicene (Clem. Alex. 
and Hippolytus), and the great bulk of the post- 
Nicene writers, concurred in this interpretation— 
when we candidly weigh all this evidence, it does 
seem difficult to resist the conviction that this text is 
a direct, definite, and even studied declaration of the 
divinity of the Eternal Son. It ought not to be 
suppressed that some of the best versions (Vulg., 
Syr., e¢ al., not, however, apparently Aith.), and 
sone fathers of undoubted orthodoxy, adopted the 
other interpretation.” So also Erasmus, Grotius, De 
Wette, and Huther.—D.] Even if, however, a dif- 
ference of subjects should be assumed, this passage 
bears testimony, not directly, indeed, but indirectly, 
as Huther, among others, admits. [This view is 
strongly expressed by Alford, who, without consid- 
ering the question closed, prefers to regard ‘the 
great God” as describing the Father; but adds: 
“ Whichsoever way taken, the passage is just as 
important a testimony to the divinity of our Sa- 
yiour: according to one way, by asserting His pos- 
session of Deity ; according to the other, even more 
strikingly, asserting His equality in glory with the 
Father, in a way which would be blasphemy if predi- 
gated of any of the sons of men.”—D.] So Calvin: 





“ But we may refute the Arians briefly and solidly: 
for Paul, having spoken of the revelation of the glory 
of ‘the great God,’ immediately added ‘ Christ,’ that 
we might know that the revelation of glory will be 
in His person; as if he had said that, when Chris! 
shall appear, the greatness of the Divine glory shal 
then be revealed to us.” 

Ver. 14. Who gave himself, &. With these 
words the Apostle returns to what he would specially 
point out, viz., the sanctifying aim of the redemption 
bestowed in Christ—Gave = @dwxey (Gal. i. 4; 
Eph, v. 25); here, as well as in those passages, exe 
pressing the genuine Pauline thought of a voluntary 
sacrifice, the issue of obedience and love.—For us. 
We cannot agree with those interpreters who think 
that brép does not signify in our stead, but merely 
for our good. There is certainly a distinction be 
tween the original significations of bmép and dyzi; 
but that here, at least, the idea of substitution can- 
not be set aside, is evident from what immediately 
follows: that he might redeem us, &. For 
when Christ gives Himself as a ransom (Avtpov), He 
gives His soul as a ransom in the stead of those whe 
otherwise would not be redeemed from the enemy’s 
power.—F'rom all unrighteousness. The dvoula 
is here regarded as the power, from whvse control 
believers are bought and freed through Christ, 
Since, therefore, they are released from the service 
of this hard master, he can require nothing more of 
them; and it is therefore but just that they refuse 
to obey him, in order henceforth to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly.—And purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, Aady mepiototoy (occurring 
only here in the N. T., the same with Aads eis 
mepirotnow in 1 Pet, ii. 9). Beza; Populum pecu- 
liayem, Luther: A people for possession ,‘‘ a peo- 
ple peculiarly His;” Alford.—D.]. In the spirit 
of Paul, the means of purification can be no other | 
than the price with which the people was bought, 
namely, the blood of Christ. “How can &éwxev 
éavtdy iatp juoy be understood otherwise than of 
the atoning death?” Wiesinger. Here also, as in 
Eph. v. 25-27, Paul brings forward the thought, that 
atonement for sin in itself, although the first, is by 
no means the last and-highest end of the sacrifice 
of Christ, but becomes the means, further, for the 
attainment of a higher, yea, the highest end, the 
sanctification of the pardoned sinner, and his re- 
newal after the glorious image of God.—Zealous 
in good works. Calvin: ‘“ His grace necessarily 
brings along with it newness of life, because they 
who are still the servants of sin make void the bless- 
ing of redemption. But now we are released from 
the bondage of sin, that we may serve the righteous 
ness of God,” 

Ver. 15. These things speak, and exhort; 
making emphatic the whole of the preceding section 
—not only vers, 11-14, but also vers. 1-10—by the 
decisive command to lay all this, not exclusively, 
indeed, but yet predominantly, upon the hearts of 
the hearers, and thus to hold up grace and duty 
before them as inseparably united.—Let no ong 
despise thee (comp. on 1 Tim, iy. 12). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. This section is one of the loca classica for 
Biblical Theology, and one of the comparatively few 
places in the Pastoral Episile: which furnish impor 
tant contribuions to our knowleage of ve doctrina’ 
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system of Paul. We here find most perfectly fused 
together, and penetrating each, faith and life, doc- 
trine and duty, theory and practice. 

_ 2. On the unlimited extent of the Divine plan of 
sulvation, see on 1 Tim. ii. 4-6. 

3. Whoever denies the doctrine of an objective 
atonement for sin, made through the offering of 
Jesus Christ, contradicts Paul to the face. It is 
downright rationalistic arbitrariness to maintain (De 
Wette), that, in passages like these, what is spoken 
of is not atonement, but exclusively moral purifica- 
tion, Paul knows of no other purification than that 
which comes from faith in the atonement, and 
through the actual appropriation of it. On the 
other hand, it must by no means be overlooked, 
that this atonement paves the way to holiness, and 
that Christ, because He is our “ righteousness,” is 
also now our “ sanctification,” and only in conse- 
quence of this can He become our full “ redemp- 
tion.” The same thought, that forgiveness does not 
follow upon holiness, but leads to it, is also ex- 
pressed in 1 John ii. 1; Rev. v. 9. 

4, “The blessed hope, for which we wait, is the 
appearing of Jesus Christ in glory. The saving 
grace of God has already appeared to us; the work 
of salvation, which it has begun, is perfected by the 
appearing of the Saviour in glory, who, in His state 
of humiliation here, wrought out our redemption. 
The appearing of the kingdom of God in Christ 
gives us the earnest of its appearance hereafter in 
glory, quickens our desives after it, and draws us 
away from worldly lusts;” Von Gerlach. 

5, The preacher who exclusively preaches duties, 
and holds back the announcement of the grace of 
God, which is alone able to make us, through faith, 
hew men, consecrated to God and truly moral, dis- 
charges his trust no better than he who is zealous 
only for doctrine merely, without insisting upon the 
renewing and sanctifying power of the truth. The 
exhortation of Paul to do the one, and not to 
leave the other undone, is strongly enforced by his 
own example. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The gospel revealed in Christ: (1.) Its origin— 
the grace of God ; (2.) its character—saving grace, 
in contrast with the law; (3.) its extent—hath ap- 
peared to all men ; (4.) the way and manner of its 
eflicacy—training us, &c., ver. 12; (5.) its triumph, 
ver. 13; (6.) its final end, ver. 14.—The Christian 
life a blessed position inter:aediate between two reve- 
lations of salvation, the one behind, the other still 
before us,-—The sun of the Divine revelation of sal- 
vation, a source: (1.) Of light; (2.) of warmth; 
(3.) of fruitfainess.—The connection of forgiveness 
and sanctification: (1.) No strength for seeking after 
holiness without faith in forgiveness; (2.) no enjoy- 
ment of forgiveness without striving after holiness. 
—Christ the true Redeemer, because He redeems us 
not only from the guilt, but also from the dominion 
of sin.—How the Christian, because he is redeemed 
from the curse of the law, fulfils the precepts of the 
law under the promptings of gratitude and love,-— 
“These things speak” (for ordination or installa- 
sion): (1.) What the servant of the gospel, accord- 
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preach, and whit not to preach; (2.) why just this 
and how herein he is to discharge his duty. fe 
Srarke; Mitrer: Opp.: We cannot make s 
long search for God’s grace, for it has appeared te 
all men; we cannot buy it, for it is presented to us 
as a free gift; we cannot run after it, for it runs 
after us with all its saving power.—Areusrine: ‘It 
is a great and general fast, to abstain from iniquitiea, 
and the unlawful pleasures of this world; this is 
a perfect fast, that, denying impiety and worldly 
desires, we live temperately, justly, and piously, 
—SrarkE: For this reason does the grace of God 
appear to the sinner, that be may forsake darkness, 
and walk in the light; ver, 11; Rom. xiii, 12, 13— 
Three words express the whole of Christianity ;_ to. 
be strict towards one’s self, just to one’s neighbor, 
and pious towards God. If thou livest thus, dear: 
Christian, thou livest right—Mvtiirri Opp, : When 
the world, with its glory, shall pass away, the glory 
of Jesus Christ will be revealed; 1 Cor. xv, 28, 24. 
—Christ Himself shall be condemned, before sin 
shall condemn him for whom He hath given Him- 
self, and who believes in Him; Rom, viii, 1.—Boast 
not of thy merit: it is of mere grace,—Thou art in 
error, if thou supposest that thy Saviour giveth thee 
freedom to sin.—Hxrpineer: Mere doctrine is not 
enough. Thou must exhort and rebuke with all 
earnestness, and not suffer thyself to be despised. 
Away with timidity and temporizing! Gentleness, 
mildness, and quietness of spirit are beautiful; but 
a holy zeal, also, is not to be proscribed. Moderate 
one by the other; this is thy special adornment, O 
minister of Christ ! chap. i. 13; 2 Tim, iv. 2. 
Lisco: In the mission of Jesus, the grace of 
God is revealed: (1.) In its essential character; (2.) 
in its aim; (8.) in its means.—On the appearing of 
the great God at the festival of Christmas.—God’s 
grace urges us to holiness, and leads us to blessed- 
ness.—The joyousness and solemnity of Christmas,— 
Fuous: Christmas joy: (1.) Its object; (2.) re 
quirement; (8.) its effect. —Covarp: The com- 
munion of man with God destroyed by sin, and 
restored by Jesus Christ.—Kaprr: The birth of 
Christ our new birth.—Sraupr: The grace of God 
has appeared: (1.) To whom; (2.) for what; (38.) 
how it is to secure its end.—Grrox: The heavenly 
Christmas festival which the children of God en- 
joy: (1.) The noble Christmas gift; (2.) the great 
Christmas table; (8.) the right Christmas thanks.— 
Parmer: The education of grace—The preaching 
of the appearing of the great God.—Haruxss: The 
training of the saving grace of God in Christ,— 
Fiorry: The voice of Divine grace in the hearts of 
believers at the present day: (1.) An earnest; (2.) 
aholy; (3.) a loud; (4.) a comforting voice.—W; 
Léun: ‘The manger and the cross, the manger and 
the import of the incarnation and the cross, the 
manger and the final salvation of all believers, the 
manger and the grace which trains men for final 
blessedness, we behold here combined. The manger 
not alone, but in connection with all God’s works, 
The manger a centre, and around it, like circle 
around ‘circle ever widening, is grace ever becoming 
more full and complete. Especially worthy of con. 
sultation, and deserving, with its entire context, te 
be read again and again, is the beautiful sermon ot 
Luther on this passage, in the Hrlangen edition cd 


aug tu the teaching and example of Paul, is to} his Works, 1827, Th. 7, S. 127-154. 


CHAPTER III. 1-11, 19 


V. 


Further directions, which Titus is to give to believers, which he is to impress by 


to 


O-~1 


10 
11 


exhibiting the grace shown to them, and firmly to insist on, in opposition to the 
false teachers. 


7 Cx. III. 1-11. 


Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates [to be subject to magistrates (and') powers, to obey], to be ready te 
every good work, To speak evil of [slander] no man [one], to be no brawlers 
[not to be contentious], 6¢ gentle [yielding], shewing all meckness unto all men 
For we ourselyes also were sometime [once] foolish, disobedient, deceived 
[erring], serving divers lusts and pleasures [desires and lusts], living in malice 
and envy, hateful, and hating one another. But after that [when] the kindness 
[goodness] and love of God our Saviour towards man [friendliness-towards-men 
of God our Saviour] appeared, Not by [ou account of | works of righteousness 
which* we have done [did], but according to [in virtue of] his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing [laver| of regeneration, aud renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
Which he shed on us abundantly [richly] through Jesus Christ our Saviour 
[Lord]; That, being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life [heirs, according to hope, of eternal life]. This is 
a faithful saying [Trustworthy is the word], and these things [this] I will that 
thou affirm constantly [strongly], that [in order that] they which [who] bave 
believed in God might be careful [may take care] to maintain good works. 
These things* are good and profitable unto men. But avoid foolish questions 
of controversy], and genealogies [genealogical registers], and contentions 
| quarrels], and strivings [controversies] about the law; for they are unprofit- 
able and vain. A man that is an heretic [an heretical man], after the first and 
second [one and a second] admonition, reject [shun]; Knowing that he that is 
such [such a one] is subverted [perverted], and sinneth, being [since he is] 
condemned of [by] himself. 


1 Ver. 1.—Kai is omitted by Tischendorf [Lachmann, Alford, Ellicott.—D.] on the authority of A. C. D.1 E.! F. G., 


Cod. Sin., but can hardly be dispensed with. [Still, although it is found in many of the versions and fathers, the weight 
of MS. authority is too decisive to allow it to be retained.—D.] 


2 Ver. 5._[The Recepta, Griesbach, Tischendorf, Ellicott, accept wv on the authority of C.2 D.o E. K. L., Ath, 


Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c.; while Lachmann.and Alford adopt a found in A. C.! D.1 F. G., and now strengthened by 
Cod. Sin.—D.] 


2 Ver. 8.—Ta after tairad éort, the fuller text of the Recepta, is wanting in A. C. D, E. G., and other witnesses (also 


God, Sin.—D.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Fut them in mind. The Apostle, 
after having reminded (cian. ii. 1-10) believers of 
the duties they owe to their fellow-believers, adds a 
memento in respect to their relation particularly to 
those who are not Christians (vers. 1, 2), which he 
makes still more emphatic by referring to their own 
former state (ver. 3), and the mercy which had been 
shown to them (vers. 4-7). For the Cretians, char- 
acteristically inclined, as a people, to rebellion, such 
an exhortation was necessary, especially at a time in 
which those who had Jewish feelings were showing 
a disposition more and more to resist the authority 
of the heathen magistrates (see on 1 Tim, ii. 1).— 
Magistrates [and] powers, especially of Rome, 
under whose dominion. Crete now stood.—To be 
pubject to, to obey; the ormer indicates the in- 
ternal disposition, the latter the external act. which 
"proceeds from it-—To be ready to every good 





work; meaning, in the connection, those good 
works especially which the government demands of 
subjects; so that the intimation. is here given, at 
least indirectly, that if the demand of the govern 
ment is in conflict with God’s will, the duty of obe- 
dience ceases (Acts: v. 29). 

Ver. 2. To slander no one, pydéva BAacdn- 
peiy (the reading uf in F. G. is too feebly att: sted 
to be received), to calummiate no one, to which the 
lying Cretians (chap. i, 12). must have been prone 
There is no ground for the assumption, that the 
Apostle is now speaking directly of the magistrates 
(comp. Rom. xiii, 7), for the exhortations which fol- 
low are general, and refer to the relation of Chris 
tians to non-Christians——Not to be contentious 
[but] yielding; the one a negative, the other ¢ 


i positive description of the peaceable character of 


those who, neither for the promotion of public or 
private interests, nor in the sphere of religion or 
polities, light the torch of discord—Shewing al 
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meekness, &c.; a specially needed injunction for 
these Oretian churches, on account of the mingling 
of different races and individuals on the island. 

Ver. 3. For we ourselves also were, &c, 
[ Were, jer, put forward emphatically, in’ sharp 
contrast to the better present ; Ellicott—D.] The 
Apostle urges the performance of the duties just 
mentioned, by reminding the Cretians of the grace 
which had glorified itself in them, who by nature 
were no better than others. The remembrance of 
this should prompt them not only to the most hum- 
ble gratitude towards God, but also to gentleness 
towards those who were at that moment in the most 
degraded condition.—Foolish, avénro: (comp. Eph. 
iv. 18; Rom. i. 21). Here, and in the following 
verses, Paul places, as he often does, the woré and 
yoy of the Christian life in direct contrast, and in- 
cludes himself with Titus among those who were 
formerly. “ foolish,” without making the slightest dis- 
tinction between those who had become Christians 
from heathenism or Judaism. Upon Titus espe- 
cially, who was of heathen descent, must such a 
reference to the sin-stained past have had an excel- 
lent effect.—Disobedient, like those whose opposi- 
tion it is now not unfrequently extremely difficult 
fur us to bear. [Disobedient to God; chap, i. 16. 
He is no longer speaking of authorities, but has 

assed into a new train of thought; Alford.—D.]— 

rring [going astray; Ellicott.—D.], maavduevor, 
not only in respect to the truth, but also with regard 
te the most sacred obligations—Serving divers 
desires and lusts (2 Tim. iii, 6). The Apostle 
appears, not exclusively, but yet mainly, to refer to 
fieshly lusts, ‘‘ They are styled ‘divers,’ I think, 
because the lusts by which the carnal man is driven 
to and fro are like adverse waves, which, in dashing 
against each other, turn him hither and thither, so 
that almost every moment he shifts and changes. 
Such, certainly, is the disquietude of all who uban- 
don themselves to the desires of the flesh, because 
there is no stability but in the fear of God;” Cal- 
vin.—In malice and envy. Here, as in 1 Tim, ii, 
2, is meant not simply a momentary state, but the 
steady direction of the life—a life wholly controlled, 
as respects its ruling disposition, by malice and 
envy.—Hateful, orvynroi (only once in N. T.), = 
pucnrot, odibiles, not exactly in the eyes of God 
and the holy angels (which undoubtedly is also true, 
but is not here meant), but generally worthy of 
abhorrence in the view of al' who have reached 
a higher moral position. — Hating one another 
(comp. Gal. v. 15; Rom. i. 29). 

Ver. 4. But when... appeared. In contrast 
with this sad past,.the Apostle points out the blessed 
present, the fruits of which believers continually 
enjoy.— But when the goodness (xpyorérns) 
and friendliness-towards-men (g:AavSpwria) of 
God, &c. The distinction between ‘“‘ goodness” and 
** friendliness-towards-men”’ is, that the former ex- 
presses the Divine benevolence in general, the latter 
more specifically his compassion for mankind ; so 
that both, taken together, are identical with grace 
(comp. “the grace that bringeth salvation ;” chap. 
fi. 11). Here also, as in 1 Tim, i. 1, God is styled 
Saviour, and, as in Tit. ii, 11, an “appearing” of 
the Divine love for sinners is spoken of, Although, 
urier the old covenant, believers enjoyed the love 
and friendship of God (Ps. xxxiv. 9), they neverthe- 
less saw but the first dawning of the: day of salva- 
tion which subsequently appeared, and possessed 
only the promise of that which the Christian enjoys 








in actual fulfilment. The whole of the passage 
which now follows has a great similarity with chap. 
ii, 11-14, and yet has a character entirely its own 
There the Apostle, in order to stimulate to Christian 
devoutness, exhibited the holy aim of the redemp- 
tion which men obtain through Christ: here, on the 
other hand, in contrast with the entire unworthiness 
of unbelievers, he dwells upon the grace shown to 
them, in order to incite them to a gratitude. which 
shall first of all manifest itself in love toward those 
who have not yet attained the priceless privileges of 
believers. 

Ver. 5, Not.on account of works of right- 
eousness, &c, (ta év dixasootdvy) [in righteousness, 
as tle clement and condition in which they were 
wrought ; Alford.—D.]; those works which must be 
wrought in a state of righteousness before God, 
The Apostle by no means affirms that believers hav< 
actually performed such works, but, on the contrary, 
expressly denies it. Not the least, consequently, 
could have been found in them to call forth the 
Divine complacency.—[ Which we did (emphatic), 
not ‘‘had done,” as A. V. and Conybeare, which, 
in fact, obscures the meaning ; for God’s act, here 
spoken of, was a definite act in time—and its appli. 
cation to us, also a definite act in time; and if we 
take this éroujoamey pluperfect, we confine the Apos- 
tle’s repudiation of our works as moving causes of 
those acts of God, to the time previous to those acts. 
For aught that this pluperfect would assert, our sal- 
vation might be prompted on God’s part by future 
works of righteousness which he foresaw we should 
do. Whereas, the simple aoristic sense throws the 
whole into the same time—‘ His goodness, &c., was 
manifested ... not for works which we did... He 
saved us,” and renders the repudiation of human 
merit universal; Alford.—D].—But in virtue of 
his mercy, kata rdy a’tod Zrcoy (comp. 1 Pet. i. 
3; Luke i. 78). In this way God’s saving grace is 
described as from every side entirely free and un- 
deserved, quite in the manner of Paul, as in Rom. 
iii, 20-24; Eph. ii. 83-10.—He saved us, écwoev 
Huds ; us, namely, who believe in Christ. Although 
the enjoyment of salvation is still incomplete so long 
as we remain in the body of sin and death, yet its 
possession is assured and sealed from the moment 
we come into union with Christ by faith, The 
Apostle distinctly points out what is and what is 
not the ground of this salvation wrought in them, 
and also by what means they are made partakers ot 
it—By the laver of regeneration, dc. ; a refer- 
ence to baptism, which might all the more easily be 
exhibited as a laver, Aovrpéy, since it was originally 
performed by the entire submersion of the person 
baptized (comp. Eph. v. 26), Baptism is styled 
“Javer of regeneration” (muduyyeveclas), not be- 
cause it obligates to regeneration, nor because it is 
the symbol of regeneration, but because it is really 
the means of regeneration, if truly desired and 
received in faith (which is tacitly assumed in respect 
to those adult Christians who by their own free act 
were baptized). Whoever, with the desire of salva- 
tion, went down into the baptismal water, with the 
confession of an honest faith, came forth therefrom 
as one newborn, to live henceforth a new life (comp. 
Rom, vi. 4; Col. ii. 11, 12). On this ground Paui 
could say that God had saved them by (8) the lave 
of regeneration; since, as a general rule, the sub. 
mission to the rite of baptism was necessarily, in the 
case of those who repeated the question of the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts viii. 36), the decisive act 
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the great turning-point in the history of their inner 
and outer life—And renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, dvarawdécews (Vulgate: per lavacrum re- 
generationis et renovationis), This expression may 
perhaps differ from the preceding, in indicating the 
further progress and development of the new life, 
while the former designates only its commencement, 
One corresponds with a@yacpds, as used by Paul, the 
other with yevvedfjvar dvwSev and ek Seov, in John. 
Both are wrought by the Holy Spirit, which is here 
placed in the genitive as indicating the efficient cause, 
“This regeneration and renovation entirely take 
away the death and old state described in ver. 3 
(2 Cor. v. 17);” Bengel. 

Ver. 6. Which [viz., the Holy Spirit] he shed 
on us richly, as was promised under the old cove- 
nant (Joel ii, 28-32; Zech. xii. 10; Is, xliv. 3), and 
was fulfilled in the new covenant in the most abun- 
dant manner (John vii. 37-39).—Through Jesus 
Christ, is not to be referred to the remote word 
“he saved” (Bengel), but to the proximate word 
“shed.” Here, as often in other places, the glori- 
fied Saviour is represented as imparting to His 
church the communication of the Spirit, without 
which the conversion of individuals would have 
ever been an absolute impossibility. Comp. Acts 
ii. 833; 2 Cor. i, 21, 22; John i. 33. 

Ver. 7. That, being justified by his grace. 
A reference to the high end for which God has 
blessed them in Christ (ver. 5), and renewed them 
by the Holy Spirit (ver. 6). Here, where the main 
design is not so much to point out to them directly 
their duties (as in Tit. ii, 12), as their priceless privi- 
leges, the Apostle mentions not their sanctification, 
but simply their eternal blessedness, as the mark 
towards which everything is to be made to tend. 
Justified, SicaiwSévres (comp. Rom, i. 17), must be 
understood in the sense in which the word is usually 
employed in the Epistles of Paul; so that it does 
not here signify found righteous, or sanctified, but 
acquitted from the guilt and punishment of sin, and 
thus received again into the friendship and favor of 
God, which had been forfeited by sin. For that 
justification, in the view of Paul, is more than the 
mere forgiveness of sin, and, along with this negative 
idea, includes also the positive one of a restitutio in 
integrum, is plain from Rom, iv. 5, By “his,” 
éxeivov, we are to understand not Christ, or the Holy 
Spirit just mentioned (ver. 6), but God the Father, 
who had been named, in ver. 4, as the source of this 
entire plan of salvation.—Mlight be made heirs 
of eterna! life. The same Pauline thought is ex- 
pressed also in Rom. viii. 17; here the Apostle adds, 
according to hope, «ar éAmida. This phrase 
must be connected with «Anpovduo, “ heirs,” and be 
understood as saying that the inheritance of eternal 
life here mentioned is not yet in its whole extent an 
actual possession, but is only expected through hope, 
of which once we were entirely destitute, as some- 
thing which is certainly to be ours. So Starke: 
““The children of God are already indeed justified, 
and abundantly enjoy the goodness of God; but 
because the proper distribution of the full inherit- 
ance is yet future, they must still expect it, in faith 
and living hope, as certain. See Rom. viii. 23, 24. 
No dead and imaginary hope is here meant, since 
even a man without faith can say: “I hope, cer- 
tainly—I think, indeed, that I shall be saved.” 

Ver. 8. Trustworthy is the word (see on 
1 Tim. i. 15). This asseveration refers to the whole 
eourse of thought (vers. 4—7).—And this I will | 














that thou strongly affirm (Vulgate: de his vola 
te confirmare). The Apostle will have Titus lay a 
very special emphasis upon the great truth of faith. 
brought out in vers. 4-7. AraBeBaotoSa:, affirm 
strongly, as in 1 Tim. i. 7, What is to be aimed at 
by this, is indicated by the following ia, which 
shows, once ‘ore, that the Apostle desires with 
such earnestness to have the doctrine of free grace 
preached, because it is the great means of leading 
sinners to holiness.—That they who; describing 
the Cretian Christians in contrast with their previous 
paganism and idolatry (comp. Acts xvi. 34)._May 
take care (comp. chap. ii, 10), gpovri¢ew (&mat 
Aeydu.): ‘Thus he wishes them to apply their 
study and care; and when he says @povri(wouw, the 
Apostle seems elegantly to allude to those empty 
contemplations which philosophize without fruit or 
life ;” Calvin.—These things [se., these instruc. 
tions, this practical teaching; De Wette, Ellicott. 
—D.], in opposition to what follows, in ver. 9 (see 
the critical observations), are good (in themselves) 
and profitable (comp. on 1 Tim. ii. 3), It is arbi- 
trary to limit this requirement of good works exclu- 
sively to works of love. [‘* Good works,” not 
merely with reference to works of mercy (Chrysos- 
tom), but, as in chap. ii, 7, perfectly generally, and 
comprehensively. It was not to be a hollow, spe- 
cious, false, ascetic, and sterile Christianity, but one 
that showed itself in outward actions; Ellicott.—D.] 

Ver. 9. But avoid foolish questions of cons 
troversy (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 20; Tit. i. 10), The 
Apostle has in view, as is clear from the subjoined 
adjective, wopds, such researches as are utterly ine 
consistent with the Christian character and temper, 
and, in general, with all reasonable study—curious 
inquiries in respect to things which are of no conse 
quence to Christian faith and spiritual life, and are 
even a hindrance to them. Two specialties which 
may be brought under this general category he par- 
ticularly mentions: genealogical registers (see 
on 1 Tim. i. 4) and quarrels, épe:s, enmities arising 
in consequence of the various questions of contro- 
versy (Cnrhoets), and contentions about the law. 
It is plain enough from this, that here, too, Paul has 
his mind directed particularly to the contentions of 
the Jewish party (comp. 1 Tim. i. 7; Tit. i, 14), 
This party frequently engaged in the most violent 
controversy, now upon the relation of the law to the 
gospel, and now upon the significance of particular 
Mosaic rites, These Titus was to avoid, to keep 
clear of (comp. 2 Tim. ii, 16), for these things, in 
opposition to the kaAd (ver. 8), are unprofitable 
and vain (fruitless). 

Ver. 10. An heretical man, aipetixdy &vSpo- 
mov, hereticus ; whoever, by his own forwardness, 
breaks up the unity of the church (comp. 1 Cor, xi. 
19; Gal. v. 20; Rom. xvi. 17), especially by propa 
gating errors which conflict with the orthodoxy of 
sound Apostolic doctrine.—After one and a seo- 
ond admonition; after thou hast repeatedly, but 
fruitlessly, warned him to turn from his error, to 
profess the pure doctrine. Novdecia, from vovs and 
ttSnut, admonitio, occurs elsewhere in the N, T, 
only in 1 Cor, x. 10; Epa. vi. 4.—Shun, waparrot 
(1 Tim. iv. 7). Cease to exhort and warn him any 
farther, since it will certainly be fruitless, A formal 
excommunication (Vitringa) is certainly not here 
spoken of. The ground for a direction which might 
seem severe and arbitrary is given in what imme 
diately follows. 

Ver. 11. Knowing that such an one is per 
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werted, dtécrpamra (comp, Deut. xxxii. 30), An 
entire corruption of feeling and aim is here indi- 
cated, in consequence of which a complete aversion 
and antagonism has obtained the ascenduncy.—And 
sinneth, since he is condemned by himself, 
adroxaraxpitos (comp. 1 Tim, iv, 2). This last word 
defines the peculiar character of the sin of which 
these persons become guilty, They stumble not at 
all from precipitancy and weakness, but with the 
full consciousness of their guilt and condemnation. 
And this is just the reason why Titus is to let them 
alone: no exhortation or counsel can assuredly be 
of any service, They already bear about with them 
their sentence, and, consequently, can expect noth- 
ing in the future but condemnation, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In this passage the Apostle assumes—what he 
had more largely declared in Rom, xiii. 1-7, and 
what is so constantly forgotten by the revolutionary 
politics of modern times—the doctrine of the Divine 
right of magistrates. Not that he maintains, by any 
means, that each and every person in authority is 
directly ordained of God Himself, and hence, as 
God’s vicegerent on earth, is entitled to demand a 
blind obedience, but simply that. the office of the 
magistrate, as such, owes its origin, not to the will 
of men, nor to a supposed social contract (Rous- 
seau), but to the will of God; that God Himself has 
originally regulated the relation between rules and 
ruled according to His own wise counsel and pur- 
pose, and has therefore given to no citizen the right 
arbitrarily to absolve himself from the great duty of 
obedience, except in the single case provided for in 
Acts iv. 19; v. 29. Compare, on this whole sub- 
ject, Arnon, Zheolog. Hxperimentalis, ii. 467-4877 ; 
“Of Divine Order in Civil Government; ” and, fur- 
ther, the Confess, August., art. 16, Hormul. Con- 
cord,, art. 12, Luther, in his larger Catechism, on 
the Fourth Commandment, maintains the duty of 
obedience even to unjust princes, Compare his ex- 
position of Psalm Ixxxii. 

2. Short as is the Hpistle to Titus, we yet find, 
for the second time before it closes, a passage (chap. 
iii. 4-7) containing a compendium of the doctrine of 
salvation, und at the same time a compressed but 
rich summing up of what he had more at length 
expressed in the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, 
and Ephesians. A new proof, this, that to the end 
of his life he remained the same, and continued 
faithful, even in, a Pastoral Epistle, to the great 
theme of his preaching. 

3, The doctrine of the free grace of God, dis- 
played in the gratuitous justification of the sinner, 
is not only a main point in the Pauline theology, but 
the foundation and corner-stone of the whole struc- 
ture of the Reformation, and the great centre in 
which Paul, Augustine, and Luther are at one with 
believers in every age, 

4, According to the express doctrine of the 
Apostle in this passage, baptism [in the sense ex- 
plained in the exegetical notes.—D.] is the means of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost. It is 
evident, however, at a glance, that he is here speak- 
ing exclusively of adults, who, in the conscious and 
voluntary exercise of faith, descend into the baptis- 
mal water. To children, who are not in a condition 
to believe, nor to be converted, this expression can 
be applicable only ewm grano salis ; and accordingly 








we find here not the least authority for attributing 
to the baptismal wa‘er, én zéself, a magical and me. 
chanical efficacy, which would lead to the Romish 
idea of the efficacy of baptism ea opere operato. 
What the child receives, when brought by his: pa 
rents to baptism, is, not regeneration itself, but the 
sign and seal of the grace of God for the remission 
of sins and renewal, It is not till afterwards, when 
a personal and vital faith has sprung up and becom 

developed in his heart, that regeneration and re 
newal can be spoken of, of which the baptism re. 
ceived in infancy was the prophetic symbol, and, in 
a manner, the ideal beginning, From the reformed 
point of view, therefore, we may speak in an en: 
tirely legitimate sense of baptismal grace received, 
in so far as the child, by this sacred rite, is brought 
under the protection and nurture of the Christian 
Church, in which the Holy Spirit works through the 
word in the regeneration and sanctification of each 
individual. Laner, Positiv Dogmatik, p. 1131, says: 
“Since the child has as yet no will of his own, 
and no exercise of his rational faculties, and belongs,: 
with all his individual self-direction, to the church, 
he is committed, in the fulness of his plastic facul- 
ties, to the unrestricted influence of the church. His 
ecclesiastical and social regeneration is thus decided. 
He is ecclesiastically new-born; for, through bap- 
tism, he is born again into church membership. 
This ecclesiastical regeneration is, however, an indi- 
vidual regeneration, in respect to the idea and 
potency of the change.” Compare the remark of 
Huther on this passage. 

5. In regard to the question frequently mooted, 
whether, by the heretics spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament, we are to understand men who swerve from 
sound doctrine, and wrest the truth ; or rather those 
who, by ecclesiastical dissensions, destroy the unity 
of the body of Christ, and thus do violence to love, 
the answer is simply this: This whole distinction 
rests upon an arbitrary antithesis between truth and 
love, faith and life. In swerving from the purity 
of the Apostolic teaching, the heretics became also 
schismatics. And the schismatics, so far as they 
aimed to be such, and to establish a separate church, 
must inevitably adopt peculiar doctrines, and thereby 
come more and more into collision with the teach. 
ing of the Apostles. 


HOMILETICAL AND, PRACTICAL. 


The mission of Christians, to sanetify civil life 
also.— What the State owes to the Church, and the 
Church to the State-—The peculiarity of Christian 
obedience, and what distinguishes it from that. of 
the natural man.—The great contrast between Once 
and Now in the history of the Christian life.-—Noth. 
ing is better fitted to lead us to humble gratitude 
towards God, and to benignity towards men, than 
the thought of what we once were in ourselves, and 
of what we have now become through His grace.— 
‘“‘ Hateful, and hating one another,” still and ever 
the character of the natural man (proofs from the 
ancient and modern history of missions),—The gos. 
pel a revelation of grace, in contrast with the law, 
which worketh death.—The doctrine of the gratui 
tous justification. of the sinner: (1.) The main doc 
trine of Paul; (2.) the corner-stone of the Reforma 
tion; (8.). the inexhaustible fountain of glory tc 
God, consolation, and sanctification.—Baptism, whex 
received in faith, the laver of regeneration. —The 
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difference between works of law and good works 
from the Christian point of view. — Unprofitable 
questions, many: the needful inquiry, one—True 
preaching must be a full preaching of the gospel; 
Sut the full preaching of the gospel must ever have 
a practical tendency.—The position which becomes 
the servant of the gospel towards obstinate errorists 
and opponents,—The various degrees and punish- 
ments of sins in the Church of the Lord. 

Starke: Wot to be wise, expresses more than not 
to know; for a person may be unacquainted with 
many things, and yet be a wise man, An uucon- 
verted person is so destitute of understanding, that 
he regards all spiritual and Divine things as folly.— 
Cramer: As believers are in a peaceful and blessed 
state, so unbelievers are in one in which they have 
no peace or blessedness,. For the former. cordially 


love each other, while the latter hate one another, or- 


else exercise a wrong love, in which they perish to- 
gether.—The sole fountain of salvation for the whole 
buman family is the love, merey, and condescension 
of God.—If we feel the friendliness of God towards 
us, we also should be friendly to our neighbors.— 
Man can do no good works, unless he is already.just, 
and blessed by faith—Hpineur: Blessed are those 
whose sins are forgiven! On this depends the in- 
heritance of eternal life. Where there is forgive- 
ness of sins, there is also life and blessedness.—The 
doctrine of good works must be so exhibited, that 
the power and perseverance requisite for a holy life 
shall be shown to flow from the evangelical source 
of grace and faith; where this is not done, nothing 
is secured beyond an external and pharisaical right- 
eousness.—-W hat should the true preacher discourse 
upon in the pulpit? Not subtle, unprofitable, and 
idle questions, but upon subjects by which his hear- 
ers may be made better in faith and life, to their 
souls’ salvation and blessedness.—No amount of 
talking and singing will-compel men to repent. Let 


Babel loose, and it will not help matters.—If it ie 
unchristian to persecute heretics, it is much more 
unchristian to regard as heresy, reject, and con. 
demn, particular opinions which do not affect, 
much less subvert the foundation of faith, and may 
even be most precious truths. —God has two kindg 
of judgments— public and private; the first, at 
the last day; the latter, already in our conscience. 
If this become aroused, it makes the world tor 
narrow (2 Cor, v. 10; Rom. ii, 15; 1 Cor. xi 
31). 

For the Pericope. Lisco: To what the grace of 
God in Christ binds us,—For what the Christian hag 
especially to thank God on Christmas: (1.) For the 








mercy He shows us; (2.) for the Spirit He gives us; 
(8.) for the blessedness to which He leads us —How 
we are called, by the incarnation of Christ, tc a pai _ 
ticipation in a higher, heavenly life—Hx+,Bner .. 
The mission of the Son of God a proof of tne glory 
to which God will raise us——Ranke: The aim of. 
the grace of God: (1.) To deliver us froin our old 
life ; (2.) to create a new life in us; (3.) to vaise us 
to the life everlasting—Kaprrr: The Triune God 
is vevealed to none but the regenerate Christian.—. 
PatmEeR: What do we receive at our baptism ?— 
Petri: How we hear the doctrine of the manifested 
condescension and friendliness of God. 

W. Horacxer: How difficult problems are clear- 
ly solved to faith in the knowledge of the inscrutable 
God.—Luruer: “ Let now this Epistle teach us once 
more two things; faith and love—or to receive bless. 
ings from God, and to confer blessings upon our 
neighbor, For all Scripture urges these two, and 
one cannot exist without the other, Faith exeites 
love, and love increases faith——What more charm- 
ing can be said, than such words to a sinful, dis- 
tressed. conscience? Alas, that the devil, by the 
Pope’s law, should have so miserably perverted these 
pure words of God!” r 





VI 


Final Directions and Greetings. 


Cu. III. 12-15. 


12 


13 come unto me to Nicopolis: for I have determined there to winter. 


When I shall send Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, be diligent [hasten] to 


Bring 


[forward] Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on their journey diligently [zealously], 


14 that nothing be wanting unto them. 


And let ours also [but also let ours, a 


Crete] learn to maintain [practise] good works for necessary uses [the necessary 


15 wants of others], that they be not unfruitful. 


All that are with me salute thee. 


Greet them that love us in the faith. Grace de with you all. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. Artemas or Tychicus. Of the first 
we hear nothing further: the second is mentioned 
also in 2 Tim. iv. 12. One of these was to arrive at 
Grete before Titus could leave this post, and, in 
eompliance with the wishes of the Apostle, meet him 
at Nicopolis, The city meant was probably Nicopo- 
lis in Epirus, which was built by the Emperor Au- 
gustus in commemoration of his victory at Actium. 
Other cities of the same name are at least less noted. 





On the design of Paul to spend the winter there, see 
the Introduction, § 2. The opinion of Miircker, 
that Nicopolis in Thrace is meant, would hardly have 
been defended with so much warmth, if it were not 
connected with the endeavor to put the Epistle te 
Titus at a later period of Paul’s life. 

Ver, 13. Zenas and Apollos. The former of 
these is entirely unknown; he is called a lawyer, be 
cause, before his conversion, he had belonged to thaa 
profession. On Apollos, comp. Acts xviii. 24-28, 
Both were just at present in Crete, but were pro. 
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posing to take their departure, perhaps upon a mis- 
siouary tour. On this, journey Titus was to forward 
them, apoméurew (3 John, 6), and that zealously, 
omovdalws, 7. €., not speedily, but with diligence.— 
That nothing be wanting to them (comp. Rom. 
xv, 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6,11). “ Titus, therefore, had 
means. They were not to depart empty ;” Bengel. 

Ver, 14. And let ours also, &c. The last par- 
ticular direction in the Epistle leads the Apostle to 
make a more general exhortation.—Ours, in the con- 
nection, can be none other than the fellow-believers 
with Paul and Titus in Crete, who were to be wit- 
nesses of the faithful obedience of their overseer to 
the Apostle’s injunction (ver. 18).—To practise 
good works, raddv tpywy mpotoracda: (comp. ver. 
8), here, decidedly, works of Christian beneficence 
and mercy.—Not unfruitful. If they lacked this 
love, they would show that their faith was like an 
unfruitful tree, There is no good reason for restrict- 
ing the clause which follows—for the necessary 
wants, cis ras dvaynxalas xpelas—to the material 
supplies necessary for Zenas and Apollos, and to 
which the other Christians, along with Titus, were 
to contribute according to their ability. It would 
rather seem, from pavSavérwoay, that the present 
eare of Titus for Zenas and Apollos was to teach the 
others, for the future, as often as it might be neces- 
sary hereafter, to do their part towards the support’ 
of needy brethren. ‘‘ Whether, therefore, he directs 
them to excel in good works, or to yield the prece- 
dence, he means that it will be useful to them to 
exercise liberality, lest they become unfruitful under 
the pretext that occasion was wanting, or necessity 
did not require ;” Calvin. 

Ver. 15. Salute thee, &c. It is impossible to 
determine with certainty what fellow-laborers and 
friends Paul here has in mind.—Greet them that 
love us in the faith. The Apostle here confines 
his greeting to those with whom the common faith 
is the bond of the most intimate union.—Grace be 
with you all. The key-note on which the Pauline 
Epistles usually close. It cannot, indeed, be inferred 
from the words, “‘ with you al/,” in themselves alone, 
that the Epistle was addressed to the church in Crete, 
as well as to Titus; but we have seen, in the Intro- 
duction, that on other grounds this is probable, and 
the entire contents of the Epistle have only strength- 
ened us in this conviction. The final word, Amen, 
found in the Recepta, is of later origin, 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


&. Down to the very close of the Pastoral Epis- 





PAUL TO TITUS. 


tles, the Apostle remains like himself, both m hu 
exhibition of the substance of the gospel, and his 
directions in respect to the government of the 
church and the conduct of its members and officers, 
Is it not an unequivocal proof of the moral great- 
ness of Paul, the power of grace in him, and even 
of the genuineness of the Epistle itself, that, from 
beginning to end, it is so completely pervaded by 
the same original Apostolic spirit ? 

2. Between the Christian philanthropy wincnu 
Paul here enjoins, and the mere humanitarian pbi- 
lanthropy which finds so many defenders in our day, 
there is a great difference in respect to their origin, 
extent, power, aim, and practical result, which can 
in no wise be overlooked or disregarded. 

“ Spiritual need lays a foundation for duties, that 
one may not be able to stand aloof from another ;” 
Bengel. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Christian is at liberty to lay plans for the 
future, provided only that he does so with a deep 
feeling of dependence (comp. Heb. vi. 8; James iv. 
13-15).—Travelling ministers of the gospel, and 
missionaries needing help, should be properly cared 
for.—The love which we see shown to others, we 
ourselves must imitate according to our ability.— 
Fruitful and unfruitful faith.—The communion of 
love. 

Srarge: There is a great diversity of gifts among 
the children of God, of which one is especially ser- 
viceable for this, and another for that (1 Cor. xii. 4 
sqq.)—It is useful, as well as pleasing to God, that 
those who labor in the word, and are engaged in 
the same service, should live in mutual confidence, 
kindly seek each other’s advice, listen, and follow it. 
—aA pastor must not leave his church, either for a 
long journey and a protracted absence, or perma- 
nently by the acceptance of a call elsewhere, until 
he is sure that his church either is or will be pro- 
vided with a true minister of the word.—Happy are 
they who are able to divide their work with pious 
and faithful helpers: it will thus be the more suc- 
cessful.—Hepinezr: Christianity demands training 
till one become habitually a doer of good works, 
Oh! strive, agonize, that ye be not unfruitful._— 
Ostanprr: We should do good to all, but espe. 
cially to those who hold the true religion with us, 
and are fellow-believers, 

Lisco: The fruits of true faith_—Are ye in the 
state of good works? Whereby shall we know that 
the preaching of Christ has become effectual in us ? 
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{N. B.—The warts added to the original work by the Translator and Editor are enclosed in brackets, with his initial 
attached to them, except where they consist of very brief expressions. It was thought best to change the order of the 
topics in the following Introduction, for the sake of a. stricter method, and also (on account of the peculiar interest of 
this Epistle) to treat some of the divisions more fully than Dr. Van Oosterzee has done. ‘The writer has transferred ta 
this Commentary the results of some study bestowed om the Epistle, which have already appeared in other pube 
lications.—H.] F 


§1. POSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


Tur Christian Church has with reason assigned a place also to the Epistle to Philemon in 
the canonical collection of the writings of Paul; and although the last place, yet at the same 
time the one next to the pastoal Epistles, which contain the last written memorial of the 
labors of the great Apostle. This letter, indeed, may justly be called “a decided Pastoral, | 
with special reference to the cure of souls” (LaneE). Since it relates merely to a private 
affair, it stands not improperly after all the other Epistles of Paul, which were written with 
respect to more general, important matters in the different churches, As a contribution, how- 
ever, to our knowledge of the person and character of Paul, it contains so much that is 
interesting as well as beautiful, that we may term it a little gem, yet a gem of great value— 
nay, one of the most precious relics which have come down to us from Christian antiquity. 

[In the historical order the letter to Philemon stands properly after that to the Colossians, 
since these two letters were written at the same time, were sent to the same place, and make 
mention of the same persons, The continuous commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Words- 
worth, Ellicott, treat of them in this relation to each other.—H.] 


§ 3. ITS GENUINENESS. 


The genuineness of this Epistle is amply attested on external grounds. Even in the 
writings of Ignatius, expressions occur which appear to refer to passages in this letter.* It 
is mentioned in Muratori’s canon [which is from the second century], and in that of 'Ter- 
tullian and Eusebius, without the least appearance of any objection. Oriemn (Hom. XIX. in 
Jer.) ascribes it expressly to the Apostle Paul. Marcion himself, as TERTULLIAN states (Advs, 
Mare. V. 42), received it. [Sinope in Pontus, the birthplace of Marcion, was not far from 
Colosse, where Philemon lived, and the letter would naturally find its way to the neighbor- 
ing churches, at an early period, In short, the early testimonies of this nature are so many 


# (Ignatius, 1t 1s true, says three times in his letters, dvaruyy jpnv, which reminds us certainly of Paul’s ¢yé cow 
evaiuny in ver 20. Sce KircnwFER’s Geschichte des Kanon’s, p. 205. But the phrase was apparently not uncommon, 
and should not be pressed too far. As one of the apostolic Fathers, Ignatius would be the earliest witness.—-H.] 
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and decisive, that, as Dx Werte says (Hinlett. in das N. Test., p. 278), its genuineness on that 
ground is beyond dispute.—H.] 

The citations from this Epistle by the early writers are less frequent than from some 
others; but that is explained simply by the fact, that its contents are so little polemic or 
didactic. Yet, compare OrRIcEN, Opp. tom. iii. pp. 263, 884, 889. There were some, indeed, 
according to Jerome, who denied the genuineness of the Epistle, but drew that conclusicn 
only from its brevity and simplicity: Aut epistolam non esse Pauli, aut etiam, si Pauli sit, nihit 
habere quod wdificare nos possit. The manner in which this Share father replied to them, 
shows plainly enough ‘how little importance he conceded to this purely subjective and iso 
lated objection. 

[Nor does the Epistle itself offer anything at variance with this external proof of its 
authorship. It is impossible to conceive of a writing more strongly marked within the same 
limits by those unstudied. assonances of thought, sentiment, and expression, which indicate 
an author’s hand, ‘than this short Epistle as compared red with Paul’s other productions. It 
contains but ten words which are not found in his other writings, 

The words | peculiar to this Epistle are the following ? ovgrpare ee ver. 2; dvixor, 
emirdooeny, ver. 83 mpeoBurns, ver. 9; axpnoros and edypyatos, ver. 115; dzoria, mpooopei\o, Ver. 
193" dvivacSat, ver. 20 3 Sevia, ver. 22. Baur (see his Paulus, p. 475) founds his only externa. 
objection to the Epistle’on the absence of these words from Paul’s other letters. But to 
argue from these that they disprove the apostolic origin of the Epistle, is to assume the 
absurd principle that a writer, after having produced two or three compositions, must for the 
future confine himself to an unvarying circle of words, whatever may be the subject which he 
discusses, or whatever the interval of time between his different writings. Nothing could be 
more arbitrary than such a rule as applied to a question of authorship. There are no writers 
in any language, who would not be deprived of their claim to the composition of many por- 
tions of their works, universally accredited to them, if the occurrence of some new word, or 
new turn of expression, not found in other portions, be a sufficient reason for denying their 
genuineness, Baur is even still more unreasonable. He _not. only. objects, if the Apostle 
elsewhére. He aisles that Paul could have ade == On twice, “put thinks | it “suspicious 
that he should say it three times (vers. 7, 12, 20).—Such criticisms only serve to illustrate 
Baur’s own remark, that in objecting to the einunade of this letter, one runs a greater risk 
of being thought hypercritical, of betraying a morbid sensibility to doubt and denial, than 
in questioning <ne claims of any other Pauline Epistle. 

The letter reflects Paul’s personal characteristics, such as tact, sense of honor, generosity, 
self-sacrifice, politeness, so well known to us elsewhere. Dr. Howson, in his “ Hulsean Lec- 
tures” on the Character of St. Paul,* adduces from this letter some of his most striking illus- 
trations of that unity, peculiar to the Apostle’s character, which he finds portrayed in his 
various Epistles, and in the Acts. It should be remarked, too, that the historical allusions 
which the Apostle makes to events in his own life, or to other persons with whom he was 
connected, harmonize perfectly with.the statements or incidental intimations contained in his 
other Epistles, or in the Acts of the Apostles. An example of this agreement (which Paley has 
pointed out in his Hore Pauline) will show its relevancy as a source of argument here. We are 
informed in the Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 9) that Onesimus was a Colossian (és éoriw é& 
ipav), but learn nothing else respecting him from that letter. This assertion is confirmed in a 
singular manner by the Epistle to Philemon, though without any mention of Colosse, or of the 
place of Philemon’sa ode. Philemon and Archippus are saluted together (Phil. vers. 1, 2), and 
hence, as Archippus was an officer in the church at Colosse (Col. iv. 17), Philemon must have 
been a Colossian, and consequently Onesimus must have been a Colossian, since he appears in 
the letter to Philemon as one of his servants. “The case then stands thus: Take the Epistle 
to the Colossians alone, and no circumstance is discoverable which makes out the assertion, 


* Preached hefore the University of Cambridge, 1863. 
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that he was ‘ one of them’—i. ¢., was a Colossian. Take the Epistle to Philemon alone, and 
nothing at all appears concerning the place to which Philemon or his servant Onesimus 
belonged. For anything that is said in the Epistle, Philemon might have been a Thessalonian, 
a Philippian, or an Ephesian, as well as a Colossian, Put the two Epistles together, and the 
matter is clear. The reader perceives a junction of circumstances, which ascertains the con- 
clusion at once. It is a correspondence which evinces the genuineness of one Epistle as well 
as of the other. It is like comparing the two parts of a cloven tally. Coincidence proves 
the authenticity of both.”—H.] 

In view of such attestation, the scepticism of the Tabingen school in regard to this part 
of the apostolic remains may not unjustly be called ‘a conceit hardly meant in earnest” 
(Meyer). If the critics of this school appeal to single words and expressions which do not 
occur in the other Epistles of Paul, we answer simply, that such singularia are found in his 
other Epistles, and therefore prove nothing respecting its genuineness. If they deny in gen- 
eral that Paul wrote letters during his captivity at Rome, we have only to refer to what has 
been said on this question in the Introduction to the other Epistles [Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians] which belong to this period; and even though (which we emphatically deny) all 
the other Epistles assigned to that period were suspicious, it would by no means follow that 
this one is therefore spurious, especially since the fabrication of such a private letter must be 
pronounced, in fact, almost inexplicable. And, finally, if they affirm that the entire history 
of Onesimus appears like a romantic story, originating in a desire to veil a truly Christian idea 
in an appropriate dress, we but recognize here again the same arbitrary separation of history 
and symbol, of idea and reality, which, in a certain sense, may be called the mparov wWeddos 
of the Tubingen school. We but hear again the old song: “Too beautiful to be a fact, too 
ingenious not to be a fiction.” “The history is too rare to be true—Christian faith haa 
answered that. The history is too suggestive to be true—Christian science has answered 
that. If this letter had been something more ordinary, something less significant, perhaps 
it would have found favor in the eyes of such critics; and yet, indeed, the opposite is more 
probable.” Lanex, Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 134. Profane history itself is not without exam- 
ples similar to that which gave occasion for the writing of this letter. Compare especially. 
the Epistles of Puryy (Lib. xi. 21, 24), to which Grotius has very properly referred in his 
Commentary on ver. 10, [See under “ Doctrinal and Practical,” at the end of the present 
Commentary. | 

Instead, therefore, of finding in this letter the embryo of an idealized, spiritualized fiction, 
such as we find more fully developed in the Pseudo-Clementina, we have to do here with 
nothing beyond the limits of the most sober, historical reality. 


§ 3. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


The time and place of writing this letter coincide with the date and place of the compo. 
sition of the Epistles to the Colossians, Philippians, and Ephesians. It is entirely evident 
that Paul, whea he wrote the letter to Philemon, was in prison for the cause of Christ (ver. 
1); and the question can only be, whether we are to think of his imprisonment at Caesarea 
(Acts xxiv. 27), or his first imprisonment at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). Many reasons concur 
in leading us to adopt the last-named of these views. At Rome only is it conceivable that he 
could have had such free scope for the propagation of the gospel as is presupposed and inti 
mated in the Epistles above mentioned. The flight of Onesimus directly to Rome, the capital 
of the world, where especially he could hope, in the midst of its vast population, to remain 
concealed and safe, has nothing improbable in it. The expression (ver. 15), that he departed 
from his master for a season (mpés Spar), need not be so urged as to be understood of a defi 
nite time, and hence as an argument against the flight of Onesimus to the more distant Rome. 
[Rome, of course, was geographically more remote from Colosse than Czesarea; but in that 
age of Roman supremacy, the facilities of intercourse would make Rome as near as Cexsarea, 
and thus Onesimus and Paul could become acquainted with each other as soon in the former city 
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as in the latter.—H.] That other proofs, also, which some think are found in the Epistle itself 
in favor of Caesarea, are in the highest degree weak and fanciful, has been conclusively shown 
by Wiesinger in the Introduction to his Commentary on this Epistle (p. 693).* At all events, 
therefore, this Epistle was written some years earlier than the pastoral Hpistles, namely, 
between the years A. D. 58-61: [or, not improbably, two or three years later still. The 
Apostle, at the close of the lettér to Philemon, expresses a hope of his own speedy liberation, 
He speaks in like manner of his approaching deliverance in his Epistle to the Philippians 
Gi. 23, 24), which was written during the same imprisonment at Rome. Presuming, there- 
fore, that he had good reasons for such an expectation, and that he was not disappointed in 
the result, we may conclude that this letter was written by him about the year A. D. 63, or 
early in A. D. 64; for it was in the latter year, according to the best chronologists, that~he 
was freed from his first Roman imprisonment.—H.] 

The identity of this Epistle with that to the church at Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), though 
strenuously maintained by some (Affelmann, Zeltner, Wieseler), is certainly destitute of sup- 
port. [It is altogether improbable that Paul would address a letter relating to a persons- 
affair to an entire church. It proves nothing that an Archippus is mentioned in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions (vii. 46) as a Laodicean ; for the Archippus whom Paul salutes in ver. 2 
belonged to Colosse, and not Laodicea, as is evident from Col. iv. 17. It lies on the face of 
the passage, that Archippus, to whom the Colossians were to deliver Paul’s message (Col. iv. 
£7), was one of their own number; and it is merely accidental that the Apostle names him 
in that place, just after speaking of the church in Laodicea. Wieseler’s inference (Chro- 
nologie, p. 452), that the Colossians were expected to transmit the message to Laodicea, where 
Archippus lived, is violent and unnecessary.—H.] 


§ 4. PERSONS OF THE LETTER. 


Respecting the persons of Onesimus and Philemon, we know little or nothing except what 
we learn from this brief letter itself. The former appears (Col. iv. 9) to have been a native 
of Colosse. [If not a native, he was certainly a resident there, since Paul, in writing to the 
ehurch at Colosse, speaks of him (Col. iv. 9) as one of them, 4. ¢., of the Colossians. This 
expression confirms the presumption which his Greek name affords, that he was a Gentile, and 
not a Jew, as some would infer from padvora enol, in ver. 16 (see én loc.) He was originally a 
slave of Philemon, as Dr. Oosterzee assumes without discussion. The manner in which Paul 
speaks of the relation between Philemon and Onesimus (és SovAov, bmep SovAor), the coloring 
of his language so evidently suggested by that relation (%pncrop, eUxXpnoTov, aiomov aréxns, 
aroticw, mporopethes), and the unvarying tradition on the subject, are all without any ade- 
quate explanation, unless we admit that the two men were related to each other as master 
and slave. On this point not only the ancient commentators, but nearly all of any critical 
weight among the modern, agree in their decision. In Phrygia, where Onesimus lived, 
slaves were so numerous that the name itself of Phrygian was almost synonymous with that 
of slaye (see on vers. 18). The instruction which Paul gave to the Colossians respecting 
the duties of masters and servants to each other (Col. iii, 22-24; iy. 1), bears witness to the 
same fact. t ras 


* [Prussenst (Histoire des trois Premiers Siécles, vol. ii. p. 56, ed. 1858) reasserts the opinion that the Epistle was 
written at Ozsarea, and not at Rome. His principal argument is, that the Apostle’s captivity was comparatively light 
at Rome, and hence he could not have been the fellow-prisoner of a slave there, because an association like that anges 
amore rigorous confinement. But we reply, there is no evidence whatever that Onesimus was a prisoner anywhere : on 
the contrary, the fact that during his connection with Paul he could render himself so useful to him (vers. 11, 13), and 
thet he was apparently at liberty to remain at Rome or return to Colossz, as the Apostle might direct (see ver. 12), 
proves that Onesimus was not a prisoner. Still further, it is an oversight to speak of the custody to which he was Pe 
jecte] at Ceesarea, as more severe than that at Rome; for we read in Acts xxiv. 23, that Felix commanded the centurion 
“to let Paul have liberty (¢ndulgence may be more correct), and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance to minis« 
‘ter or come unto him.” So that, if it were true that Oncsimus was also a prisoner as well as Paul, the situation of Paul 
3t Rome was no more inconsistent with the intimacy between them there than it would have been at Czesarea, 
Bmira’s Bible Dictionary, art. Colossians, Amer. ed.—H.] 


Laodicea belonged ethnologically to Phrygia, though assigned Politically to Praconsular Asia (Rev. {. ll) ~A.]J 


See 


§ 4. PERSONS OF THE LETTER. 
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As there were believers in Phrygia when the Apostle passed through that region on bh 
third missionary tour (Acts xviii. 28), and as Onesimus belonged to a Christian household, it 
is not :mprobable that he had some knowledge of the Christian doctrine before he went té 
Rome. But whether this was so or not, it is certain that he did not embrace the Gospel unti 
he met with the Apostle at Rome, and was led by him there to believe in Christ. The lan- 
guage of the Hpistle (oy éyévynaa ev rots Serpois pov, Ver. 10) is explicit on this point. 

After his conversion, the most happy and friendly relations sprung up between the teachet 
anc. the disciple. The situation of he Apostle as a captive, and an indefatigable laborer for 
the promotion of the gospel (Acts xxviii. 30, 81), must have made him keenly alive to the 
sympathies of Christian friendship, and dependent upon others for various services of a 
personal nature, important to his efficiency as a minister of the Word. Onesimus appears to 
have supplied this twofold want in an eminent degree. We see, from the letter, that he won 
entirely the Apostle’s heart, and made himself’ so useful to him in various private ways,* or 
evinced such a capacity to be so (for he may have gone back to Colosse quite soon after his 
conversion), that Paul wished to have him remain constantly with him. His attachment to 
him as a disciple, as a personal friend, and as a helper to him in his bonds, was such that he 
yielded him up only in obedience to that spirit of self-denial, and that sensitive regard for 
the claims or feelings of others, which comport so well with his known characteristics.t—H. ] 

It can hardly be doubted that Onesimus, after having been commended to Philemon in 
such terms, was restored to his favor, and was set at liberty. Tradition at least claims fo 
inform us (comp. Canon. Apost. 73, and Constit. Apost. 7. 46), that he was ordained by Paul 
bishop of the church at Bercea, in Macedonia, and afterward suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
In the Epistle, also, of Ignatius to the Ephesians (i. 6), a bishop of the church at. Ephesua 
is mentioned, named Onesimus, though there is no sufficient reason for supposing them 
identical. 

Philemon, the master of Onesimus, as tradition relates, was a native of Laodicea, but dwelt: 
at Colosse. In the latter city he was a fellow-laborer bE Paul, though in what relation we 
are not told, and stood at the head of a Christian congregation in his own house (ver. 2). 
If we conclude from yer. 19 (ceaurdéy por mpocogeiders) that he also had been brought into the 
church by the preaching of Paul, we must suppose this took place during the Apostle’s abode 
at Ephesus, since Paul was not personally known to the church at Colosse ; sce Col. ii. 1, and; 
comp. Col. i. 8-7. [The Apostle labored at Ephesus three years or more (Acts xx. 31), about 
A. D. 54-57. Ephesus was the religious and commercial capital of western Asia Minor; and 
such was the Apostle’s zeal, that “all they who dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord. 
Jesus Christ.” Phrygia was a neighboring province, and among the strangers who repaired 
to Ephesus, and had an opportunity to hear the preaching of Paul, may have been the Colos- 
sian Philemon. At the same time it is possible, as others think, that Paul may have visited 
Colossze when he passed through Phrygia on his second missionary journey (Acts xvi. 6) ; 
and if that was so, it was then undoubtedly that Philemon heard the gospel and attached’ 
himself to the Christian party.—H.] According to Theodoret, Philemon’ 's house was 3 still 
pointed out at Colosse in his time, 7. ¢., in the fifth century. 

Some have inferred from this letter, without sufficient ground, that Philemon was uncom- 
monly harsh and severe in his character. [On the contrary, it is evident, from what Paul says 
or implies concerning him, that, on becoming a disciple, Philemon gave no common proof of the 
sincerity and power of his faith. His character, as shadowed forth in this Epistle, is one of 
the noblest which the sacred record makes known to us. He was full of faith and good 
works, was confiding, obedient, sympathizing, benevolent, and a man who, on a question of 
simple justice, needed only a hint of his duty to prompt him to go even beyond it, Any one 
who studies the Epistle will perceive that it ascribes to him these varied qualities; it bestows 


* [It is barely possible that tva Siaxovj jor, in ver. 13, may refer to ministerial codperation. Sce on the passage.—H. 

+ [The parting with Onesimus (see ver. 16) must have been the more painful to Paul in consequence of the natura 
sraving for _personal sympathy, for which he was_ remarkable. Dr. Howson has illustrated this trait of the “Apostle” 
sharacter with h great beauty a and effect in his Lectures on ‘the Character of St. Paul, pp. 58-61, HB .J X 
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on him a measure of commendation, which forms a striking contrast with the ordinary reservé 
of the sacred writers. It was by the example and activity of such believers that the 
primitive Christianity evinced its divine origin, and spread with such rapidity among the 
nations.—H. | 

The legendary history says that Philemon became bishop at Colosss, and died a martyr 
under Nero (Constit. Apost. 7.46). According to Pseudo-Dorotheus he is said to have been 
a bishop at Gaza. 


§ 5. OCCASION AND OBJECT OF THE LETTER. 


The ovcasion for writing the Epistle was the following: Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, 
a Christian master, had fled from him (vers. 11, 15, 18) out of fear of punishment, probably 
on account of a theft which he had committed. During his flight he became acquainted 
with Paul, perhaps through the intervention of Epaphras, and by the Apostle was converted 
to Christ. Some time afterward, as the imprisoned Paul was sending his fellow-laborer 
Tychicus to Ephesus (Eph. vi. 21) and to Colosse (Col. iv. 7-9), he availed himself of the 
opportunity to send back also Onesimus to his lawful master, whom he commended at the 
same time to the church at Colosse (Col. iv. 9). At his departure, the Apostle gave to Onesi- 
raus the present letter, in order to request for him a kind reception, and a remission of the 
punishment which he feared, and also a lodging for himself, which should be ready for him 
in anticipation of a proposed journey through that region. 

[Tychivus, his fellow-traveller, was the bearer also of the Epistle to the Ephesians (Eph. vi. 
21, 22), and hence that Epistle and the two Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon were all 
written, no doubt, on the eve of the Apostle’s acquittal. It is very possible that the lost letter 
to the Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), of which we have already spoken, was entrusted to the same 
hands. We do not know what circumstances may have controlled the course-of the journey. 
The most direct way was to cross the ncrthern part of the Greek peninsula. They would 
embark at Brundusium, and disembark at Dyrrhachium, on the other side of the Adriatic, 
They would then traverse the Egnatian Way, along which Paul in his second missionary tour 
had passed and scattered the seed of the Word. They would meet with Christian hospitality 
at Thessalonica. Apollonia and Amphipolis were on the route. The disciples at Philippi 
would be eager to hear tidings of the beloved Apostle. From the Pass over Symbolum they 
would look forth once more upon the waters which divided Europe from their native Asia.” 
Neapolis, the port of Philippi, lay at the base of that range of hills, and would afford them 
the means to cross to Troas, or to the mouth of the Cayster or the Mwander, whence they 
could proceed to Ephesus, Laodicea, and Colosse, in such order as their convenience, or the 
nature of their errand might require. 

It may be assumed, from the known character of Philemon, that the Apostle’s interces- 
sion for Onesimus was not unavailing. There can be no doubt that, agreeably to the expresa 
instructions of the letter, the past was forgiven; that the master and the servant were recon- 
ciled to each other. If the liberty which Onesimus had asserted in a spirit of independence, 
and had consented to place once more at his master’s disposal, was not conceded to him asa 
boon or right, the freedom was enjoyed, at all events, under a form of servitude which hence- 
forth was such in name only. So much must be regarded as certain; or it follows that the 
Apostle was mistaken in his opinion of Philemon’s character; that he was not the Christian 
that the Apostle supposed him to be, and not worthy of the confidence with which he 
entrusted the beloved Onesimus to his absolute power. Chrysostom declares, in his impas- 
sioned style, that Philemon must have been less than a man, must have been alike destitute 


* [In a journey which the writer made to Macedonia in the month of December, 1858, it was discovered that the 
site of Philippi, with its ruins, and the present Kavalla, the Neapolis of the Acts (xvi. 11), may be seen distinctly in 
tleir opposite directions from a height overhanging the road across Symbolum, which leads from the coast to Philippi, 
in the interior. The few travellers who haye been here appear to have followed the beaten road, some fifty or seventy» 
five feet lower than the summits, and thus have failed to obtain this simultaneous view of the town and the harbor 
The places are about ten miles distant from each other. Sce Journey to Neapolis and Philipps, in the Bibl. Sacra, 
Zvi. pp. 866-$98, aud Neapolés, in Suit-4’s Bible Dictionary.—H Jj 


§ 6. ITS ASTHETIC CHARACTER. “4 
of sensibility and reason (motos XiSos, motov Shprov), not to be moved by the arguments and 
spirit of such a letter to fulfil every wish and intimation of the Apostle. Precisely how 
much the Apostle had in view as the direct object of his mediation, may not be certain 
But, surely, no fitting response to his pleadings for Onesimus could involve less than a cess 
tion of everything oppressive and harsh in his civil condition, as far as it depended on Phile- 
mon to mitigate or neutralize the evils of a legalized system of bondage, as well as a cessatior 
of everything violative of his rights as a Christian. But, in ail probability, more than thi. 
is true. The import of such a letter,must be sought in what it suggests as well as in what it 
says. Some insist on tmép 0 Aéyw, in ver. 21, as the expression of a distinct expectation on 
the part of Paul that Philemon would liberate Onesimus. “Nearly all agree that, even if that 
favor was not asked, in so many words, Philemon would not have withheld it after such an 
appeal to his justice and humanity, as the entire letter urges upon him with so much earnest- 
ness and power. The traditions above referred to show the ancient opinion on this subject. 
We can well believe that the Lord’s freedman in this case became politically free, and hence- 
forth called no man master after the flesh. See more fully on ver. 21.—H.] 


—_—— 





§ 6. (ITS MSTHETIC CHARACTER.) 


[This Epistle to Philemon has one peculiar feature—its esthetic character, we may term it— 
which distinguishes it from all the other Epistles of Paul, and demands a special notice at 
our hands. It has been admired deservedly as a model of delicacy and skill in the _clepart- 
ment of composition to which it belongs. The writer had” pettiliar difficulties to overcome. 
He was the Gommon acadeereiteratities at variance. He must conciliate a man who sup- 
posed that he had good reason to be offended. He must commend the offender, and yet 
neither deny nor aggravate the imputed fault. He must assert the new ideas of Christian 
equality in the face of a system which hardly recognized the humanity of the enslaved. He 
could have placed the question on the ground of his own personal rights, and yet must waive 
them in order to secure an act of spontaneous kindness, His success must be a triumph of 


love, and nothing be demanded for the sake of the justice which could have claimed every- - 
thing. He limits his request to a forgiveness of the alleged wrong, and a restoration to favor - 


and the enjoyment of future sympathy and affection, and yet would so guard his words as to 
leave scope for all the generosity which benevolence might prompt towards one whose con- 
dition admitted of sc much alleviation. These are contrarieties not easy to harmonize; but 
Paul, it is confessed, has shown a degree of self-denial and a tact in dealing with Pipi 
which, in being equal to the occasion, could nc be. greater. — 

As stated already, we have an cxteul Wien the ounger Priny (Hpist. ix. 21), which 
be wrote to a friend whose servant had deserted him, in ‘which he intercedes for the fugitive, 
who was anxious to return to his master, but dreaded the effects of his anger. Thus the 
occasiou of the correspondence was similar to that between the Apostle and Philemon. It 
has occurred to scholars to compare this celebrated letter with that of Paul in behalf of 
Onesimus; and as the result, they declare that not only in the “spirit of Christianity, of 
which Pliny was ignorant,” but in dignity of thought, argument, pathos, beauty of style, and 
eloquence, the communication of the ianoomtte” is vastly superior to that of the polished’ Roman 
writer. (See this letter of Pliny, at the end of the Commentary.)—H.] 

Hence it is no wonder that the contents of this Epistle have called forth at all times the 
warmest praise. Thus JeromE: “ Heangelico decore conscripta est.” LouTxEr, in his Preface 
says: “This Epistle presents a charming and masterly example of Christian love. St. Pau 
takes the poor Onesimus to his heart, stands as representative for him with Lis master, inter 
cedes for him as if it was himself who had sinned and not Onesimus, strips himself of hig 
own rights, and so compels Philemon to relinquish also his. Even as Christ did for us with 
t{od the Father, thus also does St. Paul for Onesimus with Philemon ; for Christ also stripped 
Himself of His right, and by love and humility induced the Father to lay aside His anger 

and power, and to ‘take us to His grace for the sake of Christ, who lovingly pleacls our cause 






s THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO PHILEMON. 
and with all His heart lays Himself out for us. For we are all to Him, like Onesimus te. 
Paul, as I think of it."—[Erasmus says of it: “Cicero never wrote with greater ele yance”] 
—CaLivin: “ Quanta fuertt spiritus Paulini celsitudo—hec quoque epistola testis est, in qua 
argumentum tractans humile alias et abjectum, suo tamen more sublimis ad Dewm evchitur. . 

Ita modeste ct suppliciter pro infimo homine se dimittit, ut vie alibi usquam magis ad vivum ie 
expresse ingenti ejus mansuetudo.”—FRanxius : “ Unica _epistola ad Philemonem omnem mundi. 
sapientiam longissime superat.”—BunoEL : “ Hpistola familiaris, summe sapientia prebitura 
apecimen, quomodo Christiant res civiles debeant tractare ex principiis altioribus.”.—EWAtD: 
“Nowhere shall we find the sensibility and warmth of delicate friendship more beauti: ally 
blended with the higher feeling of a superior intellect, yea, of a teacher and an Apostle, than 
in this brief and yet most sententious Epistle.”—Wimsinerr : “ What consciousness of apos- 
tolic dignity, with such humility and love! What fulness and elevation of Christian 
thought, exhibited in the treatment of an incident belonging to the most common relations 
of life! What power of eloquence! What delicacy of feeling, yet sharpness of argument | 
tn comparing this Epistle with the Pastoral Epistles, we may conceive how their Pauline 
character might be assailed ; but criticism, which would find in this letter itself the grounds 
of such an assault, ‘exposes itself not merely to the reproach of hypercriticism, but that of 
the denial and contempt of all criticism’” (Unkritik)—ConyBrarEe and Howson: “ This 
letter is not only a beautiful illustration of the character of St. Paul, but also a practical 
commentary upon the precepts concerning the mutual relations of slaves and masters, given 
in his contemporary Epistles.”—A. Rocnat: “ Outre les instructions générales, que fournit 
cette Hipitre, elle a Vavantage de nous montrer comment Ll’ Apotre traitait une affaire particuliére 
et comment il se montrait ad ses amis dans les détails de la vie commune.” [Translation : “ Be- 
sides the general instructions which this Epistle furnishes, it serves to show us how the 
Apostle treated a private affair, and how he showed himself to his friends in the details of 
common life.|—Burkse: “This letter is an important help for enabling “us to understand 
Paul, his character, his intellectual gifts, his qualities of heart.”—[‘ It is a precious relic,” 
says Meyer, “of a great character. It pursues its object with so much Christian love and 
wisdom, with so much psychological tact, and without a renunciation of the apostolic 
oe is so ingenious and suggestive, that this letter, viewed or as a spain of the 





RIDGE, ~eywithout being touched with the. “Helioaky of peitlmeut: the rniBily Salton that 
appear in every part of it. We see here, in a most striking ligkt, how perfectly consistent 
true politeness is, not only with the warmth and sincerity of the friend, but even with the 
dignity of the Christian and the Apostle. If this letter were to be considered in no other 
view than as merely a human composition, it must be allowed to be a _Inasterpiece of its 
kind.”—H.] PTAA aR Tae 
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§7. HELPS FOR THE STUDENT. 


As to the comparatively rich literature of the Epistle, we need mention only such aids as 
have a special value for the object of this Bible-Work. Besides the Commentaries of Dn WETTER 
(2d ed., 1847), WizsinceR (Konigsberg, 1851), one of the continuators of the Olshausen series ; 
Mirvatas (2d ed., 1859) ; [BumeK (Vorlesungen i. die Briefe an die Oolossen, den Philemon u, die 
Hpheser, 1865) ], and the older interpreters mentioned by Meyer, compare especially 1D. H. 
Wixpscuut de vi dictionis et sermonis elegantia, in epistola Pauli ad Philemonem conspicua 
Traj. ad Rhen., 1809.—A. Rocuat: Méditation de Wépitre de St. Paul a Philemon, occurring in 
his Medinatinns sur quelques portions de la parole de Dieu, 3"¢ edition, Paris, 1848,—F. Kime: 
Der Hpistel Pauli an Philemon, in Bibelstunden, eur Pocus Sir das ee Volk ausgelegt, 
2 Bandchen, Leipzig, 1856 [%. ¢., expounded in Bible lessons for the edification of Christian 
people.] 

[Kocit’s Oomme.tary (Comin. iiber den Brief Pauli an dem Phil., Zurich, 1846) the writer hag 
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found to be of great assistance. C. R. Hacrnpacu’s Interpretation (Pauli ad Philem. ep. interpret 
est, Bas. 1829) was one of his early efforts, and is much less important. Pauli ad Philemonem 
Epistole Interpretatio Historico-exegetica, by M. RovuE (Breme, 1844, pp. 1-60), shows the results 
of careful study in the use of the ne bese ees existing at that period.—The reader will find eighty - 
folio pages devoted to Philemon in Tom. V. of the Critics Sacri (ed. Francof. 1695), by the 
jurist, Scipio GrenTinis.—The celebrated LAVATER,, as pastor in Zurich, preached thirty- 
nine sermons on this brief. comp osition, and_ published _ them in two volumes (Predigten 
uber den Brief an den Philemon, “St. Gallen, 17856). The sermons contain no exegesis or 
critical material, but are “oul homiletic and hortatory. Paul speaks of himself by one 
cursory word as “ old ; ;” and Lavater has two discourses on “ old age’ ”_the duties we 
owe to the | aged, and ae duties the aged owe to themselves. In < copiousness of ideas and 
directness of appeal he is hardly surpassed by Baxter himself—In our own language, the 
Commentaries of Exuicorr, Worpsworts, ALrorp, and Barns include, of course, an 
exposition of this Epistle. i are many good. oa on Philemon, though quaintly 
expressed, in the Commentary on the New Testament, by Joun Trapp, M.A. (Webster's ed., 
London, 1865).—DoppRip@x’s notes here are among the ‘best that he has written on the 
Epistles.—Those of Macxnieut are remarkably pertinent and suggestive, and have been 
almost copied by some later writers without due acknowledgment.—The Rev. J. 8 Buox- 
MINSTER, of our own country, has a sermon on the entire letter as a text, in which he has 
displayed his rare power of eloquent expression and illustration, but discusses a different 
class of topics from those which the spirit of the times would lead us to expect frem a 
preacher now.—Among the patristic commentators, no one succeeds better than CuRysostom 
in bringing out the delicate touches of the letter.—H.] 

Compare further the articles relating to Philemon and Onesimus, and to the Epistle itself. 
in HeRzoe’s Real-Hncyklopaddie, in ZELLER’s Worterbuch [and in Smrrn’s Bible Dictionary}. 


§ 8 ANALYSIS. 


As regards the classification or analysis of the letter, a single word will suffice. In order. 
to perceive and enjoy its full beauty and power, we should read it as one uninterrupted out- 
gush from beginning to end. If any one, however, needs resting-places, in order to bring the 
whole under the eye at once, the following division may be made: First, address and salu- 
tation (vers. 1-8) ; secondly, an expression of Christian sympathy and recognition (vers. 4~7) ; 
thirdly (the proper kernel of the Epistle), intercession for Onesimus, and commendation of 
him (vers. 8-22); and finally, request for a lodging, greetings of friends, and prayer for 
spiritual blessings (vers. 22-25).* 


# [It ig thought best to extend the analysis to four divisions, instead of three, as in the German work.] 
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Address and Salutation. 
Vers. 1-38. 


1 Pau, a prisoner of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus],’ and Timothy our [the] 
brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved [the beloved], and [our] fellow- 

2 laborer: And to our beloved Apphia [the beloved, and without “our”],? and Archip- 

3 pus our fellow-soldier, and to the church in thy house: Grace [be] to you, and 
peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 





1 Ver. 1. [In inverting the names (Jesus Christ for Christ Jesus as in the Greek), our English yersion is not consist= 
ent with itself; comp. ver. 6; 1 Cor.i.4; Gal. iv. 14. The variation is without any motive, and must be an oversight. 
Paz! adopts this order oftener than any other writer of the New Testament, though not so often as *Inoods Xpistés.—Our . 
before brother in the A. V. is too restrictive, and the Greek article for which it stands suggests probabl ifferent idea; 
see Notes on the text.—Ayainryw is simply beloved, and should not be strengthened, as in tHe A. vr "é and in é 
xii. 19; 1 Cor. x. 14, and scveral other passages. Our before this epithet should be dropped here and carried forward to 
the next clause. Luther’s translation avoids these slight errors, except the first.—H.] 

2 Ver. 2. Griesbach, Meyer, and others read a6eApy instead of ayamnry (‘I. R.), on the testimony of A. D.! HE.) F. 
G. If this reading be genuine, adeAgy, sister, must naturally be taken in the Christian sense of the word. [The appeal 
to the external witnesses is hardly decisive. Lachmann adopts aéeAp7j. Tischendorf has dyamyry in his second and 
fourth editions, but has been undecided. Meyer urges with some reason that adeApy may be the true word, and dyannrq 
a copyist’s repetition of the epithet applied just before to Philemon. The Sinaitic Collatio shows zn adcAfy. On the 
whole, it would be premature as yet to correct the common text.—Omit our, and change the position of beloved.—H.] 





EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. not unknown to those addressed in the letter. He 
assisted the Apostle during his ministry at Ephesus 

Ver. 1, Prisoner of Jesus Christ [in Greek, | (Acts xix. 22), and could have met with Philemon 
Christ Jesus]. [This does not mean a prisoner | and other Colossians at that period, or could have 
for him, but one whom Christ Jesus (i. ¢., his cause} | become acquainted with them at Colosse, if Paul 
has brought into captivity, has put in chains (Winer). | visited that city, since Timothy was Paul’s compan- 
That Paul announces himself as such, and not as an |ion in that journey (Acts xvi. 1, 6). Koch regards 
Apostle or servant of Christ, results not only from | the relation in 6 &eApds as the universal one which 
‘he confidential character, but the object and ten- | makes every Christian the brother of all. other 
dency of the entire letter. The apostolic title was | Christians, and not any specific relation in which 
unnecessary, because he writes as a friend to solicit | Timothy stood to Paul and: the Colossians.—H. ] 
a favor, and not as a teacher to expound and enforce | To Philemon, &c. It is uncertain on what 
the truth. AodaAos kad amdoroAos Séopos in some } ground Philemon’s claim to the honorary title of 
copies is a worthless reading. The allusion to his | fellew-laborer was founded. Perhaps he was an 
imprisonment was suited to awaken sympathy, and | elder of the church (Meyer); perhaps also Paul 
dispose Philemon to listen the more favorably to the | calls him such, because, as head of the church in 
sufferer’s request.—H.] He prefers to entreat through | his own house, he performed services more or lesa 
love, rather than use the lofty tone of command; he | important for the kingdom of God. [The term /el- 
would at the outset prepare the way for the request | low-laborer (cuvepyds) was applied often to_preacherg 
which he is about to make, by holding up to view his | of the gospel (2 Cor, viii. 23; Phil. ii. 255 Col. iv. 
chains.—And Timothy the brother. See on Phil. ; but as there is no evidence that Philemon sus 
i, 1, and the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, | tained this relation, it is more probable that other 
{Zimothy was with Paul, at Rome, when he wrote | and more private modes of co-operation are intended 
thie letter (Co) i 1); and, as 6 d3:Agds shows, was | here. Priscilla is called cuvepyds in Rom xvi. 8, 
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who certainly was not a preacher. As suggested 
above, Philemon may have been so designated be- 
cause he opened his house for public worship, and 
in various ways was so benevolent and active in 
ministering to the wants of the disciples of Christ. 
See on ver. 7.—H.] 

Ver. 2. And to Appia. ’Amdig is the Greek form 
for the later Appia [as the similar word is written in 
Acts xxvili. 15]. Chrysostom_conjectures, that she 
was the wife of Philemon, and the mention of her 
in this connection speaks indeed for that supposition. 
So, too, Bengel, who suggests a reason why she is 
named here: uzxort ad quam nonnihil pertinebat 
negotium Onesimi. [Unless she had been specially 
related to Philemon, her name woull naturally 
have stood after the one which now follows.—H. ] 
—And to Archippus (comp. Col. iv. 17), The 
honorable manner in which Paul mentions Archip- 
pus at this beginning of the Epistle would naturally 
make on him a favorable impression, and dispose 
him to support, as an ally, the request of Paul, of 
which he is hereby informed. It is, however, en- 
tirely uncertain whether he was deacon, bishop of 
the church, teacher, or a friend only of the family. 
According to the wholly unsupported view of some, 
he was the son of Philemon. [From his being men- 
tioned thus in a private letter, it is evident that he 
bore some more special relation to Philemon than 
that simply of a partaker of the common faith, We 
ean hardly doubt that he filled some office among 
the Christians at Colosse; and from the earnest 
terms of the charge which Paul addresses to him in 
Col. iv. 17, it seems not improbable that this office 
was that of a pastor or preacher: “ And say to 
Archippus, Take heed to the ministry (S:arovla) 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it.” The same expression (mAnpody d:axovtay) 
occurs in Acts xii. 25, where it is used of Barnabas 
and Saul with reference to their work as preachers 
in tbe Apostle’s first missionary circuit. There is 
a tradition that Archippus suffered martyrdom at 
Chone (now Khonas), not far from Laodicea.—Our 
fellow-soldier (cvorpariérn) associates him with 
Paul and Timothy, as the sharer of similar dangers 
and hardships (2 Tim. ii. 3), and implies more 
than ovvepyds, a fellow-laborer in ordinary ways 
and efforts for the spread of the gospel. Without 
this distinction the two appellations could not well 
be applied to the same person, as ¢. gy. to Epaphrodi- 
tus in Phil. ii. 25. The military sights and sounds 
which surrounded the Apostle at Rome, when he wrote 
to Philemon and to the Philippians, made it so much 
the more natural for him to employ such terms.—H. ] 
—And to the church [or, congregation] in 
thy house (79 kar’ oixdy cov exxAngia). We are 
to understand this not of the family of Philemon by 
itself, nor of the entire church at Colosse, but of 
that part of the church which was accustomed to 
assemble in the house of Philemon, and in’ connec- 
tion with the members of his household. From Col. 
iv. 15; Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 it is evident 
that several éxxAnotar kar’ olkoy existed in one and 
the same city, which were more or less independent 
of each other. The abodes of the wealthier Chris- 
tians, or of those who had large apartments, fur- 
nished most naturally the places of union for the 
believers in their immediate vicinity. This little 
house-congregation of Philemon also receives the 
greeting of Paul, and becomes in this way indirectly 
drawn into the affair of Onesimus. [It will be seen 
that this view does not imply by any means that all 
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the members of Philemon’s family were converts, ©. 
had a personal connection w.th the church.—[Zor 
after kar’ olioy, in thy house, refers to Philemon, 
and not to the nearer name, because Philemon is 
the leading person, and is always meant i thig 
Epistle when this pronoun occurs (vers. 4, 6, 7) 
In assemblies such as these messages from the 
Apostles were announced or read (Col. iv. 15, 16); 
hymns were sung (Col. iii. 16) and prayer) offered 
(1. Tim. ii. 1); the Scriptures were read and ex- 
plained (1 Tim, iv. 13); the Lord’s supper commem- 
orated (Acts ii. 46; xx. 11); and in the weekly 
meetings, at least, probably collections were taken 
up when some exigency required it (1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
unless map éavrg implies that the contribution wag 
private). Scenes like this Onesimus must frequently 
have witnessed under his master’s roof; though hig 
heart was not touched and won to the gospel {ill he 
heard the truth again in a foreign land. See ver. 
10.—H. | 

Ver. 3. Grace be with you, which is the vrdi- 
nary salutation, asin Phil. i. 2. [Van Oosterzee follows 
Luther here; but it is better to render: Grace to 
you, Wc., in exact conformity with the Greek. The 
verbal idea after xdpis would be the optative e%n, 
and not éorw. Comp. xdpis ... wAnSurseln iii 
2 Pet. iv 2, and 2reos . . . tAnSvvSeln in Jude ver. 2. 
See Win., Wedlest. Gr. § 64. 46, and Buttmann, 
Neutest. Sprach., p. 120. Ellicott decides for e%m in 
such cases, The form is essentially the earnest ex- 
pression of a wish or a prayer, and not an ascription 
ot praise, or an authoritative benediction. Paul does 
not arrogate to himsélf any right to confer the bless. 
ing which he invokes, or profess to stand in any such 
relation to the church as would make him officially 
God’s representative in that respect. The laws of 
language, and not prelatical traditions, should gov- 
ern gur decision bere. The elliptical doxologies are 
different, and there no doubt the annunciative or 
mandatory “be” would be correct rather than “may 
be” in optative and salutatory plirases like the pres- 
ent. See Buttmann, Meutest. Sprach., p. 120. Our 
English version does uct treat this class of passages 
consistently ; for while it inserts ‘‘be” in some of 
them (as 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 8; Eph. i. 
3; Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess. i. 1), it omits it in 
others (as here, and in Rom. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 2; 
1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i, 2; Tit.i. 4). The Vulgate 
has: Gratia vobis et pax, without any verb. Paul 
never employs the classical form of salutation, viz., 
Xalpew or ed mpdrrew, but substitutes for that, 
Xapis nai eiphyn, &c. This rejection of the custom- 
ary form, a.d the invention of a new one, could 
hardly have been without a motive. The Greck 
formula, as conta ning a virtual prayer to the hea. 
then gods, had in ita taint ofheathcnism, and before 
a long time something more consonant to a just 
Christian teeling might be expected to take its place. 
It is singular, certainly, that James only (in his 
Epistle, i. 1, and in Acts xv. 28) employs the other 
expression. It occurs also in Acts xxiii. 26, but in 
a letter whi h one Roman officer writes to another. 
The colloquial xaipey (2 John, vers. 10, 11) was in 
various respects a different usage.— Amd VEOd, K.T.Asy 
from G'od our Father, &c. The terms differ in this 
that the former marks the relation which God sus. 
tains to all men; the latter, that which he sustaing 
to his spiritual children, or such as believe on Christ, 
Kal, though it does not occur here, ¢onnects the titles 
with this distinction in some other Passages; comp. 
Gal. i. 3; 1 Cor. xv, 24.—H.] 
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VERSES 4-7. 


‘ TT. 


Expression of Christian Sympathy and Recognition. 


Vers. 4—7, 


4 I thank my God [always],’ making mention of thee always [omit here “always” 


5 in my prayers. 


Hearing of thy love and faith, which thou hast toward the Lord 


6 Jesus, and toward [unto] all [the] saints; That the communication [or, fellow: 
ship] of thy faith may become effectual by the acknowledging of every good 


7 thing which is in you [us]? in [unto, for] Christ Jesus. 


For we have for, I had] 


great joy * and consolation in thy love, because the bowels [hearts] of the saints 
are [have been] refreshed by thee, brother. 


3 1 Ver. 4. [For the place of alwoys, see Notes on the text.—H.] 


2 Ver. 6. The received text 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Wiesinver. 


has ev tty, in you. 


t m you. We read év qyiv, in us, with A. C. D. E. I. K. and others. 
The origin of tycy is seen readily in the natural reference to the Colossians.—H.] 


[Se 


3 Ver. 7. We find no sutficient ground for preferring xyépw to xapdy, nor éoxov or écxomer for éxouev. See the testi- 


monies in Tischendorf. 


[Green (Developed Criticism, p. 164) decides for xdpw chiefly because, as being less obvious, it 


might be more easily displaced. On the contrary, as Meyer suggests, evxapvoT® (ver. 4) may have led some copyist te 


substitute xdpw for xapav. 
Sinaitic Codex.—H.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. I thank my God, &c. (comp. Rom. i. 

8; 1 Cor.i.4; Col. i. 3). A thankful acknowledg- 
ment of the good already received would incline the 
heart of Philemon to hear the request which is to 
follow with so much the greater favor. [In thus 
thanking God for what Philemon was, we see the 
Apostie’s habit of recognizing the graces of Chris- 
tians as the fruits of grace. For other similar in- 
stances, see Rom.ti. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess, i. 2; 
2 Thess. i. 3. In speaking of God as my God (76 Sew 
ov), he expresses a tender sense of his reconciliation 
to Him, and of his consciousness of an interest in His 
love.—H, |—Always (rdyrore) must be connected 
not with the following pyelay, x.7.. (so Luther), but 
with edxapior@. See Col. i. 3. [Hllicott adopts the 
other connection both here and in Col. i. 3. But 
our author’s view is that of most interpreters, as 
Koch, De Wette,Meyer, Wiesinger. Paul evidently 
combines the verb and adverb in 1 Cor. i. 4; Eph. 
i. 16; 2 Thess. i. 3; and if there be any doubt 
here and in Col. i. 4, the rule certainly should pre- 
vail over an apparent exception, and especially when 
the sense which adhering to the rule affords is equal- 
ly good.—mdyrore of itself may precede or follow 
the word qualified. See Gersdorf’s Beitrdge, p. 498. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf insert no comma after 
mdyrore, because their rule is not to separate a 
verb and participle, and not because they would 
here connéctwavrore and the participle.—H.]— 
The participial clause which follows (uvelay cov 
mowovpevos, K.T.A.), making mention of thee in my 
prayers, states the occasion on which he expressed 
these thanks. Everything which be heard of Phile 
SI Rm n 4 : 
mon gave him abundant reason, agreeably to his 
own precept, to accompany his prayer with thanks- 
giving (Col. iv. 2). Motandum quod, pro quo gra- 
tias agit, pro eodem simul precatur. Nunquam 
erim tanta est vel perfectissims gratulandi materia, 
guamdiu in hoc mundo vivunt, quin precibus in- 


As to the other verb, there is more doubt. 
much less support than écxov, I had, as Griesbach, Lachmann, Wordsworth, Ellicott, and others decide. 
has both forms in different editions. Meyer prefers écxower, we had, but without sufficient reason. 





The received éyonev, we have (as in A. V.), has 
Tischendor1 
We have eocxor it 


usgue in finem, sed in dies etiam proficere. Hee 
enim laus, quam mox Philemoni tribuit, breviter 
complectitur totam christiani hominis perfectionem. 
Calvin,—[The prayer of the Apostle in this instance 
consisted at the same time of thanksgiving (ebxa- 
pirrta) and intercession (uvefay cov).—H. ] 

Ver. 5. ’Axotwy, hearing (not dxovcas mercly 
having heard ), perhaps from Onesimus himself, whe 
might easily have spoken with Paul concerning the . 
good in the house and the heart of Philemon. [ Epa: 
phras, who was a Colossian and then at Rome (Ool., 
i. 7; iv. 12), may have brought similar tidings, or 
have confirmed them.—This participle (dotwv) states 
the ground of evxapior® in ver. 4, not of pvelay cou 
motovpevos. The reason for his giving thanks would 
not be named at all, unless it be found in this clause; 
and as we see from other passages (Rom. i. 8; Eph, 
i. 16; Col. i. 4), to leave the act unexplained would 
be contrary to Paul’s usage-—H].—Of thy love 
and faith. By the former term, we are to think 
not so much of love to men in general, as rather of . 
Christian love to the brethren; by the latter, not 
of fidelity, which would conflict with the usual sig 
nification of this word, especially when it is con- 
nected with a@yam7j, but of that living faith of the 
heart of which Jesus Christ is the object— Which 
thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward 
[unto] all the saints (fy. exes mpbs_ toy, Kipiop 
"Inoody Kod eis maytas Tovs aylous). ith most inter- 
preters we prefer to regard these words as a Chiasm, 
and construe them as if they stood: rhy mlori, hy 
éxets mpds Toy Kupioy “Incovy, Kal thy aydrny, hy 
éxeis eis mdytas Tovs aylovs. [Render: the faith 
which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and the love 
which thou hast unto all the sants.| ‘There is 
nothing strange,” says WinerX(N, T. Gr., p 365) “in 
such a Chiasm.” It is in favor of this view that the 
change of preposition (mpés, «is) can be fully ex- 
plained only in this way, and further ‘that it becomes 
then unnecessary to wr derstand lori in an unusual 
and imposswie sense, as is unavoidable if this word 


digeant, ut det illis Deus non tantum perseverare | refers also to eis wavias rovs Gytovs. That in thia 


a Ie. bMerPices wht 
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gage the love is mentioned as a fruit before faith as 
the root, can surprise no one, 
“Primo loco ponitur amor, quia ad amoris specimen 
hortatur Philemonem, cui ordo fidei et amoris pri- 
dem era} notus.” By this reference to Christian love 
for the brethren as universal, unqualified in its na- 
ture, a claim is indirectly asserted for Onesimus, the 
newly-converted brother, for a share in that love.— 
[The foregoing is the almost universally accepted 
view. So Theodoret, Calvin, Grotius, Estius, Ben- 
gel, Koch, Rothe, De Wette, Wiesinger, Alford. 
Yet a few critics still, chiefly in order to avoid such 
a transposition of the words, render alorw fidelity, 
instead of faith; and thus would have the word 
denote qualities which Philemon could exercise at 
the same time towards Christ and towards his follow- 
ers. But miorts has this sense very rarely in the 
New Testament, and néver when coupled; as here, 
with aydrn; comp. Eph. i. 15; 1 Thess. iii. 6; 
1 Tim. i, 14; 2 Tim. i. 13; see also Col. i, 4. 
Meyer, it is true, objects to the passages referred to, 
as irrelevant, because the order in which the terms 
occur there is riots, dydwn; and hence different from 
that here. But no writer is so mechanical as to 
place his words always in the same order, and dydirn, 
as the fruit of faith, may be mentioned first, as natu- 
rally as mors, the antecedent or source of love, 
Especially may the love be named first in this in- 
stance, because, as Calvin suggests, Paul would ex- 
pect Philemon in effect to manifest his love to Onesi- 
mus as evidence that he had a genuine faith in 
Christ. Ellicott argues that ty rtorw may belong, 
in its ordinary sense, both to pds toy KUpioy *Inoooy 
and to cis rdyras rovs Gytous, i. €., faith toward the 
Lord Jesus, which is evinced at the same time unto 
the saints, But that view leaves thy dydany with- 
out any specified object to which the love is directed 
(since yv €yes would strictly carry forward thy 
miorwy only), and (which is still more decisive) over- 
looks the manifest relation in which this passage 
stands to Col. i, 3,4, where the terms in question 
are distributed “without ambiguity. The Apostle 
says there to th~ *‘olossiars: “We give thanks to 
God and the Father of ow Lord Jesus Christ, pray- 
ing always for you; since we heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye have to 
all the saints.” That Epistle was written at the 
same time with this; and-it is hardly possible 
that the expréssidmis so nearly coincident should not 
be intended to convey the same meaning.—‘A-yto:, 
DwiIpP, saints, designates Christians as holy or con- 
secrated, zt. ¢., to the service of Christ_or God. As 
used in the New Testament, the appellatiye belongs 
to, all who profess to be cisctples, and ddés not 
istingiish one class of them” (as the Roman Cath- 
olies pretend) as superior in point of excellence 
to the rest of men. It refers to the normal or 
prescribed standard of_ Christian character rather 
than the actual one; for we find it applied some- 
times to those who were censured for their want of 
a correct Ohristian life. Thus, for example, those 
addressed by this title in 1 Cor. i, 2 were among 
those whose conduct the Apostle condemns so se- 
verely in J Cor, iii, 1 and xi, 21.—H.] 


- 


Ver, 6. That the communication of thy 
faith may become effectual. That (Smws) con- 
nects this clause immediately with ver. 4, and in- 
cludes at once the contents and the object of the 
intercession, concerning which the Apostle has already 
declared at what ¢ime it takes place and under what 


aemeeten 
As Bengel’ says: 





circumstances it is called forth. So Chrysostom, 
Winer, De Wette, Meyer would refer this verse 
directly to ver. 5, and find indicated here the aim 
or tendency of hy exes, i. e., of the faith which 
Philemon has, which seems to us by no means nece® 
sary, and affords a sense least clear and simple. 
{Having stated that he prayed so constantly for his 
friend, Paul would naturally mention what it wag 
that he desired in his behalf; and 67ws would be 
understood niost readily as pointing out that object, 
For an exact parallel to this connection, see Eph, i. 
16, where the language is almost identically the 
=, . 

saine that we. have here, and where the telic clause 
(wa 6 Seds, K-7.A.) can refer only to pyelov... 
mpocevx@v pov. It is Paul’s habit, in fact, when. 
ever he speaks of praying for others, to specify the 
blessing or result which he would secure for them ; 
comp. Rom, 7103 Phill a: Ss Cole ie); iv.e12 ; 
2 Thess, i. 11. To deny that 6aws in this place goes 
back to ver, 4, makes mpecevx@y wov an exception to _ 
that practice.—H].—1. Zhe communion (or fellow- 
ship) of thy faith (4 kowwvia ris wlereds cov, com- 
munio sider tue), 2. ¢., the faith which thou dost pos- 
sess and manifest in common with us (so Luther, 
Bengel, and others), No grammatical objection lies 
against this view, though controverted by Meyer and 
others (comp. Phil. 1.5; ii. 1, and other passages), 
The objection also that nobiscwm in this case has to 
be read arbitrarily into the text, we cannot admit to 
be valid, especially when we see that éy juiy follows 
so immediately. See other views enumerated and 
considered in Meyer on this passage.—| The explana- 
tion thus stated is the one generally adopted. It is 
peculiar to this view that it limits the Christian unity 
to a single point, viz., that of the community of 
faith (= kata kowhy wiorw in Tit. i. 4), and thus 
fails to recognize the entire contents of the rower 2 
or fellowship of believers as unfolded by other rela- 
ted passages. On the whole, no single expression in 
the Epistle is so uncertain a8 this. It may be well 
to“Mmentionsomie” OF “the other principal opinions. 
(1.) May not kowwvla rijs wiorews mean fellowship 
or participation in the traits of character or virtues, 
in the blessings, pursuits, hopes, which result from 
faith (genit. subjecti or auctoris) in the Redeemer, 
and which makes those who profess this faith co- 
partners (korvwval) with each other? This use of 
the genitive would be similar to dicaootvn ricrews 
(Rom, iv. 18), righteousness or justification which 
faith secures, and xap& tis miorews (Phil. i. 25), 
joy which springs from faith, and the like. Meyer 
objects that the genitive after kowwvia (except 
where it is that of a person) in the N. T. usage 
points out properly the object in which the participa- 
tion consists. But this relation of the two nouns is 
not a necessary one; for nothing is more common 
than the genitive of cause or source after the gov- 
erning noun, In this instance we may infer the 
object of participation from the idea of the word 
itself, just as in Gal. ii. 9 we infer it from the subse- 
quent clause (kowwvlas iva, «.7.A.). Such essentially 
must be the use and meaning of cowwvia in 1 John 
i. 6, 7, though in John’s writings the subjective part, 
the community or kindredship of character, seems to 
prevail over that of the personal benefits of the 
common faith. The train of thought then would be 
this: Having such evidence (axovwy, k.7.A.) that 
Philemon was a sharer in the grace of the gospel, 
the Apostle prays that his friend’s participation in 
the blessings of Christian fellowship, PICT ON hig 
faith and evinced as so real by his love, may vecome 


: VERSES 4-47. 


_——. 





more and more perfect by his full comprehension of 
all the duties and virtues (wayTds ayad0d) which 
honor the Christian name (eis Xpiordy "Incody). Ap- 
proximations to this “same idea of a copartnership 
which links all believers to each other, with varia- 
tions ii the Tangiage, will be fourd in 1 Cor. ix. 23 ; 
Eph, iii. 6; iv. 13; Coloss, i. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 2; 
Heb. iii. 1; 1 Pet.v. 1. (2.) The participation of 
thy faith enjoyed by others, ¢, ¢., in the fruits of 
this faith, his charities and other acts of piety. So 
Meyer, whom Ellicott follows, But in the preceding 
verse it is the Jove which is shown to the saints, 
while Christ is the object of the faith; and hence 
with that meaning we should have expected kowovla 
THs aydrns cov, rather than of wloreds cov. Be- 
sides, if we must refer émws, K.7.A. tO evxapioTa, 
the Apostle in that case appears as offering thanks 
for acts of Philemon yet to be performed (yévyra1) ; 
and if, as others prefer, we refer émws (see above) 
more strictly to mpooevyoy, then the prayers in 
which Paul remembers Philemon so constantly 
(uvelay gov moiovmevos) are prayers in fact not so 
much for him, as for others. (3). It is understood 
of the impartation (communication in that sense) 
of his faith, 2. e., by the same metonymy as before, 
of its effects in the form of charitable acts... But in 
this instance, too, ris a&yémns would be a more obvi- 
ons word than tis miorews. It may be urged also 
that the phraseology with that sense is unlike Paul’s. 
It is characteristic of him that he shrinks as it were 
instinctively from giving any apparent countenance to 
the idea that one person may impart faith to another. 
See Eph. ii. 8. —H. ]—This faith, however, which Phile- 
mon shares in common with Paul and others [or this 
eo-partnership with them into which his faith brings 
him] should not leave him empty or unfruitful, but 
Paul desires that it should show itself effective, appear 
in outward acts, viz.: In the knowledge of every 
good thing which is in us (see the critical re- 
marks) unto (for) Christ Jesus. °Emiyvwots, 
plena et accurata cognitio, such as can arise only out 
of love; see Phil. 1.9. (Comp. here the profound 
remark of Pascal: “Human things one must know, 
in order to love them; divine things he must love, 
in order to know them.”) The faith, therefore, 
which is common to Philemon and others, must 
show its power in the fact, that it helps him (com- 
bined with love) to an ever-growing and better 
knowledge—of what? verything (in a Christian 
sens?) good which is in us (Piilemon, Paul, and all 
other believers). The expression is somewnat pecu- 
liar, but appears in its true light when we view it in 
connection with the special object of the letter, for 
the better attainment of which the Apostle is pre- 
paring the way by this remark. If the faith of 
Philemon shows itself in a more and more radical 
knowledge of the good which is found in others, he 
will by no means take amiss the request which Paul 
is about to address to him. He will not allow him- 
seif to be kept by any resentment from perceiving 
and appreciating the good which is already manifest 
in the newly-converted Onesimus; he will gladly 
make common cause with the Apostle in a case like 
the present, in which he can do so much to cherish 
and promote that which is good.—[It is surprising 
that any should understand this knowledge (<mlyw- 
sis) not as Philemon’s, but that which others might 
acquire from his example respecting the nature and 
requirements of the gospel. The analogy of this 
passage to Phil. i. 9-11 shows the incorrectness of 
shat view; “And this 1 pray, that your love may 
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abound yet more and more in knowledge, and ir al 
judgment; that ye may approve things that are ex 
cellent, that ye may be sincere, and without offence 
till the day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ unto tha 
glory and praise of God.” See also Col. ii, 2. That 
faith and knowledge, truth and obedience, may as 
sist each other, may go hand in hand, is everywhere, 
as here, the burden of the Apostl’s prayer for 
the saints.— Ev july, in «us (see on the text), be- 
cause the soul is the sphere in which the believer's 
faith operates. It is beautifully presupposed here 
that. “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report” (Phil. iv. 8) they 
all (way a@yaSdév) have their proper dwelling-place 
and home in the bosoms of Christians, and that it is 
their duty as it should be their glory to furnish to 
the world the outward proof of this inner Christen- 
dom, and thus give, each one for himself, the evi- 
dence that the idea and the reality are not in his 
case separated from each other. It is thus that God 
is glorified (Matt. v. 16),—H.]—For Jesus Christ 
(cis Xpicrdy “Incodv) does not connect itself with 
evepyhs yevnta (De Wette), but points out the direc. 
tion and tendency of what is morally good, which 
the Apostle would have Philemon duly recognize. 
It contributes to the promotion of the cause and 
work of the Lord, and is also for this reason a wor- 
thy object of the regard and exemplification of 
Philemon. [Eis Xpiordy, lit. wnto Christ, ¢. ¢., for his 


praise and honor.—H. | 


Ver, 7, For we have [or, I had] great joy, 
&c.—For the reading here, see notes on the text. 
Before the Apostle brings forward his urgent request 
in behalf of Onesimus, he states yet further the 
subjective ground of the thanksgiving mentioned in . 
ver. 4. He had cause for it in the yoy which he ag 
well as Timothy [if the verb be plural] derived from 
what they heard respecting Philemon, aad in the 
consolation also (zrapdxAnowv) from that source which 
the Apostle so much needed in his state of captivity. 
Calvin: “ Hoe autem est rare charilatis, ex aliorwn 
bono tantum percipere gaudii.”  [TloAAny belongs 
apparently to both nouns. See Win. § 59. 5 (6th 
ed.) If we read Zoyov, I had, the aorist refors to 
the time when Paul received the joyful informa. 
tion —H.]—In thy love (lit. wpon as the caus, 
émt) defines the source or occasion of Paul’s joy aad 
consolation, and this love as appears from what im 
mediately follows, is love not to the Lord directly, ° 
but his suffering members on earth,— Because (1) 
the hearts, strictly the bowels (or\dyxva) ; comp. 
Phil. i. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 12, and below vers. 12 and 20. 
FThis use of the term, = 07727, as denoting the 
seat of the affections, is a common Hebraism.] 
What saints (ayiwv) and what consolation are here 
meant we are not told more definitely. It is not 
necessary to restrict the statement to poor believers 
and worldly benefactions. All that Philemon did 
for the Colossians who met together in his house, 
and for others in wider circles, may not improperly 
come within the scope of this language. For he 
showed himself in truth a brother (ad<cAgé¢), as Paul 
terms him with so much love and tenderness at the 
end of this exhortation.—[They may have been not 
Colossians merely whom Philemon aided, but per- 
sons from other places, especially missionary friends 
whom he entertained in his house, or forwarded ou 
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In ! the primitive disciples, which compelled the heathes 
to exclaim; ‘‘See how these Christians ‘ove one 
another ! ”—H.] 


their journeys. See Tit. iii. 13; 8 John, ver. 6. 
this hospitality and benevolence of Philemon we 
hsve an illustration of that trait in the character of 





Til. 
Earnest intercession for the fugitive Onesimus, and commendation of him. 
Vers. 8-21. 


§ Wherefore, though I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin [upon] thee 
9 that which is convenient [becoming];* Yet for love’s sake I rather beseech thee 
[beseech rather, and without “thee”],’ being [. Being] such an one as Paul the aged 
[an old man], and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ. [comma merely.] J] beseech 
thee for my son [child] Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds [Onesi 
mus belongs here], Which in time past was to thee unprofitable:* but now 
profitable to thee and to me: Whom I have sent* again [to thee]: [do] thou 
therefore receive® him, that is mine own bowels [my own flesh]. Whom I 
would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might have ministered [might 
minister] unto me in the bonds of the gospel. But without thy mind would J 
do nothing, that thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly. 
For perhaps he therefore [for this reason] departed for a season, that thou 
shouldest receive him forever: Not now as a servant, but above a servant, 
a brother beloved, specially to me, but how much more unto thee, both in the 
flesh, and in the Lord? If thou count [countest] me therefore a partner, 
receive him as myself. If he hath wronged thge, or oweth thee aught, put 
that on mine account.’ I Paul have written it with mine own hand, I will 
repay it: albeit [although] I do not say to thee how thou owest unto me, 
even thine own self besides: Yea, brother, let me have joy of thee in the 
Lord: refresh my bowels [heart] in the Lord [in Christ].". Having confidence 
in thy obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more 
than I say.* 


10 


11 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 


20 
21 


1 Ver. 8.—[The participial structure, as in the Greek (€ywv), is better than the verbal (E. V.). See the Notes.— 
« Convenient’ (for av@Kov) is obsolete in its earlier Latin sense. Tyndale and the Genevan version render that which 
becometh. It is ove of those many words in the English Scriptures which have changed their meaning, concerning 
which Archbishop Whately remarks that ‘‘they are much more likely to perplex and bewilder the reader, than those 
entirely out of use. The latter only leave him in darkness; the others mislead him by a, false light.” See his 
Annotations on Bacon’s Essays, No, XX XIV.—H.] % Ne eT ee 

2 Ver. 9.—[Omit thee, as suggested in the Notes.—The exegesis (see infra) requires a semicolon or period after 
“beseech” (rapaxado), and a comma, not a period, at the end of the verse.—H.] 

3 Ver. 10.—[Some imsert éy® before éyévvyca, but without sufficient authority. Meyer argues for it on the ground 
that the proper emphasis was liable to be overlooked, and thus the pronoun fell aside.—The T. R. has mod after Sexpois, 
but against decisive witnesses. Lachmann and Tischendorf leave it out.—H.]. 

4 Ver. 12.--[After dvdrempa we are to insert voi, which the following od caused to be dropped in some copies.—H.] 

5 Ver. 12.—[IlpocAaBov, receive, nearly all critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Ellicott) regard as 
inserted here from ver. 17. It was a very ancient gloss, but was no doubt intended to remove the anacoluthon. Sd 8% is 
certainly genuine. As there was no verb with which od could agree, a few copies dropped the pronoun so as to join 
avroy with avérenwa.—H.] 

6 Ver. 18.—[The form éAdAdya is the best supported (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford). The Sinaitic Codex 
has aAdoya. Fritzsche decides (Zpist. ad Rom. i., p. 31L that grammatically it should be éAAdyec, as in Rom. v. 13.—H.J 

7 Ver. 20.—The common text has in the Lord (év cvpiw) twice. [But év Xpcor@ is correct in the second instance, and 
the other an accidental repetition of the same. The testimonies are decisive.—H.] 

8 Ver. 21.—[Some of the later critics read tmép a, instead of trép 6 (T.R.). Tischendorf has both in different edi- 
tions. The best copies favor tmép & (so Cod. Sinail.), and the singular may have displaced the plural, because the 
rec,aest was thought to be one rather than manifold.—H.] 


a 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. Therefore (5:4). Having said all that 
precedes in the way of preparation, Paul seems now 
to have found the opportune moment for putting for- 
ward his request. But he does this in a manner so 
unassuming, that its effect must be (if this were 
still necessary) to win the heart of Philemon for the 
Apostle’s object, Aid points back to ver. 7. It is 





impossible that Paul, for the very reason that he hag 
to thank Philemon for so much joy and consolation, 
can be wanting in official confidence to command his 
friend with apostolic authority; but he will rather 
entreat him, 6:4 rijv ayomrnv, rather reach his goal by 
that way. [Is not the connection slightly different § 
Does not 8d refer to mapaxard (and not to émrdo 
cev), and assign the reason why he takes the atti. 
tude of entreaty, and not that of command? Since 
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the character of Philemon was the cause of such joy 
(ver. 7), on that account (8:4) he is emboldened to 
make this appeal to his friend’s kindness and sym- 
pathy.—ThoaAhy .. . Zxwv, though having much 
boldness. For the concessive use of the participle, 
see Win., § 46. 12.—H.] Tappyota is strong, joy- 
ous confidence, here consciousness of the full au- 
thority which has been conferred on him as an Apos- 
tle (comp. 2 Cor. vii. 14), This confidence, how- 
ever, he has only év Xpiora, i. ¢., in virtue of his 
inward personal communion with Him as His called 
Apostle. This assurance might lead him also to 
command (émrdccev) that which is becoming 
(was sich ziemt); a general intimation of what he is 
about to present to him as a duty, and which as an 
Apostle he might rightfully demand of Philemon. 
But he renounces this right, so well founded. Lu- 
ther: “He strips himself of his right, and thereby 
compels Philemon to betake himself to his right.” 
Ver. 9. [Aid rv &yamny, for love’s sake; i. ¢., 
as a tribute, so to speak, to that principle, Paul asks 
that Philemon would exemplify his benevolence in 
the present case. The article defines the love not as 
Philemon’s, but as the characteristic virtue of all 
Christians. This expression, therefore, and 8d do 
not repeat each other, as some needlessly represent. 
The particular love shown by Philemon (ver. 7) 
proved that he was not deficient in this element of 
the Christian’s nature, and hence (8:4) that he could 
be moved by an appeal to it in behalf of Onesi- 
mus.—H.| Consequently it is not the Apostle’s 
love to Philemon, or that of Philemon to the Apos- 
tle, which is to operate as the motive here, but Chris- 
tian love in general, whose voice Philemon should 
hear speaking to him, and urging him to receive 
Onesimus to his heart.—I beseech rather (apa- 
KaA@), in opposition to émirdocew. [Ma@AdAoy has 
often this alternative sense ; comp. Matt.-“x. ; 
1 Cor. v. 2; Eph. iv’ 28; Phil. i. 12, & Though 
the Apostle might command, he waives that right, 
and takes the attitude of one who entreats. Note 
the emphasis on mapaxad@, which is properly with- 
out an object here, because it points out the act to 







be done, and not as yet the direction of the act. | 


The insertion of the pronoun (thee), as in the A. V., 
encumbers the thought. If _oé belonged to the verb 


in_hath instances, it would naturally oe the 
rst, and be understood_aftér the second. A’ colon, 
nota period, should separate this clause from the 
next. Tischendorf has the correct punctuation.— 
H.]—Being such an one, rowiros &y (or, accord- 
ing to Luther, since I am such), These words we 
are not to connect immediately with the preceding 


_ TapakaAd, but regard them as the beginning of a 


new.sentence. “ With rowtros the whole character 
1s shadowed forth indefinitely, while by ws, explica- 


eS eesti 


tive as (Col. ii. 20; iii. 12), specific traits or quali- 
ties are brought out and emphasized” (De Wette). 
[The best view may be that rovodros draws its ante- 
cedent from the preceding context, 7. e., being such 
@n one as he who lays aside his office, and appeals to 
the benevolence and sympathy of his friend, Thus 
Ellicott and others: “As ZI am such an one, who 
would rather beseech for love’s sake, than avail my- 
self of my mapinotay emrdocey.” “Unless the 
Greek be irregular,” says Prof. Sophocles, “ ro:otros 
and_s cannot be reciprocal terms.” Some of the 
older writers take the same view. See Wersrxin, 
Nov. Test. (in loc.), and Srorr, Opuse. Academ. ii., 
p. 281. The more common opinion has been (the 


Jae which most readily suggest. itself from the ren- | 





dering of the A. V.) that as Madaos defines ror0dTos 

and that the terms are correlative to each other; bu 

the pronoun, when defined thus, responds properly 
to ios, éore, and not to ds. A sort of intermediate 
view makes rovodros indefinite, beng such an one aa 
I am known to be, and @s enumerative, to wit, as 
Paul, &. Wiesinger seems to prefer this explana- 
tion, The participial clause belongs at all events 
to the second mapakaAd, and not to the first, ag 
arranged in some editions of the text.—H.] Paul 
then strengthens his request by referring to three 
peculiarities or characteristics. _ First, he is Paul, 
the well-known, whose name has already so pleasant 
a sound in the ear of his friend Philemon; secondly, 
an old man (mpeoBdirns), whose word may be heard 
with mildness and deference, and not be at ones 
thrust aside; and finally, a prisoner of Christ 
Jesus (see on ver. 1), for whose comfort and allevia- 
tion Philemon surely will be ready to contribute all 
in his power. So the words were divided very early 
(Chrysostom) ; and we find also in the earnest tone 
and evident climax of the discourse no sufficient rea- 
son for connecting TatAos and mpeoBirns imme- 
diately with each other, and equally as little (Calvin 
and others) for identifying mpecBirns as an official 
name. [The official name, elder, would be mpecBu- 
tepos, and the article would be necessary if mpecBo- 
gms (comp. Luke i. 18 and Tit. ii, 2) meant the aged 
(A. V.), as if well known in that distinctive way. 
If Paul was converted at the age of thirty (7. ¢, A. 
D. 36), and wrote this letter to Philemon just before 
the close of his first Roman captivity (A. D. 64), he 
was now about sixty years old. According to Hip- 
poerates, a man was calléd mpecBitns from forty- 
nine to fifty-six, and after that yépay. There was 
another estimate of the Greek physiologists, which 
fixed the beginning of the later period (yfjpas) at 
sixty-nine. See Coray’s note in his Suvexdnuos 
‘Ieparicds, p. 167. If Philemon was a much younger 
man than Paul, the latter might call himself old, in 
part with reference to that disparity.—H.] The 
views of critics differ as to the special emphasis 
which lies upon each one of the three titles em- 
ployed in this entreaty. (See Meyer on the passage.) 
The main point is, that Paul brings his own person- 
ality as coneretely and vividly as possible before the 
eyes of Philemon, as if he would thus screen, as it 
were, the figure of Onesimus, now discerned for 
the first time behind him, from the anger of hia 
master. 

Ver. 10. I beseech thee, a repeated moparara 
(ver. 9), which stands in opposition to the right of 
command (émurdocetv) so entirely proper for hit to 
exercise, but freely renounced, and which therefore 
must cause the granting of his request’ to appear to 
Philemon as a matter of piety—For my son 
(réxvov, child), a surprising turn for Philemon aa 
he read this. Paul had a son, then, and one whom 
I have begotten in my bonds (who was con- 
verted by my preaching; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 14; Gal. 
iv. 19); two shields, therefore, which effectually 
cover the hated name that must now at length be, 
uttered: Onesimus, the harsh sound of which, for 
the ear of Philemon, is at once essentially softened 
by so admirably adjusting the order of the words to the 
idea. [Onesimus may have been standing in person 
before his master, and yet Philemon never have sur. 
mised the object of the letter till he reached thig 
name so skilfully introduced. Supported by suck 
an advocate, and knowing the character of the man 
in whose hands he had consented to place himself 
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again, the fugitive could present the letter in silence 
and await the result without anxiety.*—H. | 

Ver. 11. Who in time past (mote, formerly) 
was unprofitable to thee. The name *Ovjomos 
[which was not uncommon among the Greeks; 
Wers., WVov. Test., in loc.) signifies profitable or 
useful. Hence the Apostle seeks by a stroke of 
pleasantry to let his friend know that the slave who 
had hitherto answered so little to this fine name 
would do so far more hereafter. [It was saying: 
“Te did not show himself truly an Onesimus ; but 
he is changed now, and become worthy, yea, tyice 
worthy (co) ka) éuot) of that expressive name.”’—H. 
This allusion to the sense of the word, it is true, has 
not been noticed by the Greek commentators; but 
this by no means proves that it is imaginary only, or 
unworthy of the Apostle. [Rothe remarks that 
Ovfoios would naturally have called up évdynrov 
rather than &xpyoroy as the contrastive term. But, 
as Winer suggests (Gramm., § 68. 2, 6th ed.), the 
correspondence may lie in the meaning of the name, 
not in the sound. The majority of the later critics, 
as Meyer, “De Wette, Ellicott, Wiesinger, Alford, 
Wordsworth, recognize this play on the name.—H. | 
—Unprofitable (& xpnoros) Onesimus had been 
hitherto to his master. By this remark Paul antici- 
pates, as it were, the unpleasant recollections which 
the mention of his name must inevitably excite in 
Philemon’s mind, so as at once to counteract or allay 
them. “Inutilis: /itotes, erat enim noxius” (Bengel). 
—But now (cixpyoros) useful, fit to use (comp. 2 
Tim. ii. 21; iv.11). That both adjectives should in- 
volve at the same time a tacit allusion to the name of 
Christ (Olshausen and others; formerly without Christ, 
now a good Christian), is improbable in itself, and at 
variance also with the subjoined pronouns: to thee 
and me. Onesimus was useful in different senses. 
To his master he is now to be a benefit, since he serves 
him better than before; to the Apostle, on the con- 
trary, he is to be such, since he is a fruit of his labor, 
and to be his rejoicing in the day of Christ. Others 
explain in other ways. [Meyer (whom Ellicott fol- 
lows) understands the ebxpnoria as spiritual with 
reference to Philemon, whom as partaker of the 
same faith and spirit he would help in the religious 
life. The term (eixpnoros) would then have the 
game sense in both relations ; and it is better, certainly, 
to find it the same, and not different, 2. ¢., worldly or 
personal advantage in the one case, and spiritual in the 
other. But after all, does not éuod evxpnoros (mov) re- 
ceive its natural explanation from diakov7 wo, which 
follows just below? See on ver. 13. If we take this 
view, then the service in behalf of both Paul and Phile- 
mon would be similar again, 7. ¢., not religious in one 
sphere and personal in the other (or religious in 
both, as Meyer), but temporal or personal in both. 
It is easy to see that there were numberless ways in 


* [It will be observed that our English translators, in- 
stead of reserving the name of Onesimus to the end of the 
sentence, insert it after récvov, with manifest injury to the 
sense.—The accumulation of motives urged in this tenth 
yerse, and the ninth, renders the passage one of remarkable 
power. Buckminster’s enumeration of the ideas agrees 
almost verbally with that of Macknight, ‘He reminds 
Rhilemon of his reputation for kindness, of his friendship 
Sor the writer, of his respect for character, and especially 
for age, of his compassion for his bonds; and, with all this, 
lots fall an intimation, that perhaps some deference was 
due to his wishes as an Aposile. On the other hand, he 

resents before Philemon the repentance of Onesimus, and 
is return to virtue, his Christian profession, and the con- 
ope ceeenee and attachment of Pau!, his spiritual 

bher.?— A, 








which the convenience and happiness of the captive 
Apostle might have been promoted by the efforts of 
a friend like Onesimus.—H.]—Whom I have 
sent back [to thee]. The pronoun belongs to the 
text here (Lachmann, Tischendort). The time of 
the verb is that of the reception of the letter, and is 
the same, therefore, as: whom I send back with thia 
letter. On this epistolary use of the aorist, see 
Wixer, Gramm., § 41,5, 2; [and comp. Gal. vi, 
11; Eph. vi, 22; Phil, ii, 28, ] 

Ver, 12. But do thou, &c. Luther: “ Here 
we see how Paul takes to himself the poor Onesi- 
mus, and makes the case his own, as if he himself 
were Onesimus.” But do thou receive him, 4, e., to 
thy confidence and’ affection; comp. Rom. xiv. 1. 
[Aé, adversative, excludes the idea of any other re- 
ception than precisely this.] If mpocAaBov, on the 
authority of A, F. G. 17, must be expunged, as 
Lachmann and Tischendorf decide, we must ther 
ascribe the anacoluthic character of the sentence to 
earnestness of feeling on the part of the writer, and 
yet we must insert in thought this or a similar verb. 
[The sequel of the sentence occurs in ver. 1%, and 
what intervenes is an instance of the turning aside 
to pursue other thoughts which crowd upon the 
mind as the pen moves forward, of which Paul’s 
fervid style affords so many examples, See WinER, 
Gramm., § 63, 1, It is a mark of the Apostle’s 
hand, therefore, which attests the genuineness of the 
letter.—H].—Ta ud omrAdyxva, my own flesh, 
lit. bowels ; not as denoting his paternal relation to 
Onesimus (so Conybeare and Howson: “ Children 
are called the omAwyxva of their parents”); but a 
general expression of the most tender love, some- 
what like corewlwm in Latin, or cor mewm in Plautus 
and others. See Meyer on this passage [who re- 
marks justly that the other meaning ascribed to 
omaAdyxva here would hardly be congruous with dy 
éyévynoa in ver. 10. Paul constantly uses omadyxva 
to denote the seat of the affections (2 Cor, vi, 12; 
vii. 15; Phil, i, 8; ii. 1; Col. iti, 12; Philem. vers, 
7, 20; comp. also Luke i. 78; 1 John iii. 17); and 
has pertinently used it so here, where the person 
beloved is called the heart itself, because he occu- 
pies so large a space in its affections. All languages 
have a similar expression. Calvin: “ Wihil ad 
molliendam Philemonis iracundiam efficucius dici 
potuit, nam si im servum suum fuisset implacabilis, 
in Pauli viscera hoe modo seviebat. Mira vero Pauls 
bonitas, quod vile mancipium, deinde furem [sic] 
et erronem recipere quodammodo in sua viscera non 
dubitavit, ut ab tracundia domini sui protegeret,”—H, 

Ver. 18. Whom I would have retain 
with myself (ay... karéxew). The Apostle says , 
as it were in passing, what as for himself he was 
inclined at first to do with Onesimus, so as in this 
way to revive and strengthen Philemon’s shaken 
confidence in this person. *E®ovAduny expresses a 
momentary inclination; 7#3é€Anoa, on the contrary, 
the firmer determination which has taken the place 
of the former, [The Greeks employed the imperfect 
of this verb (and so eixduny) to express a present 
wish with which as 4 matter of politeness, or from 
the necessity of the case, they did not expect a com- 
pliance, and therefore put in the past as decided and 
out of the question, See Winer, Gramm, § 41, 
2; Burrmann, N.Y. Sprach gebr., § 139, 18, N 
Some make ¢BovAouny the epistolary unperfect, wag 
wishing (i. e., When he wrote), and still wished, but 
would not allow the desire to influence his cor duet, 
The idea remains nearly the same, though the othe 
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is a much finer idiom in this connection, both as a 
Greek and an English expression.—H.]—That in 
thy stead [drép coi, 2. ¢., not only in gratiam tuam 
ies but v.ce tua} he might have ministered 
more correctly mzght minister) unto me, &c. Gro- 
tius rightly: “Ut mihi prestaret, que tu si hic 
esses, preesiiturus mihi omnia esses.” [The assumed 
idea here is that the convert is indebted always to 
the teacher; and hence, as Paul on that principle 
had an undischarged claim against Philemon, he 
says, in effect, that he would accept the service of 
the slave, as.an equivalent (smtp cod) for what was 
due from the master. The tense of dS:axov@ repre- 
sents the service as a present and continued one. 
Moi appears to limit the act of the verb (put before 
it in the best copies) to the Apostle, and refers in all 
probability to the personal offices for which, as a 
captive, he was so dependent on the kindness of 
others. If preaching the gospel were meant here 
(ConyBuaryr, Life of Paul, ii. p. 467), the Apostle 
would more naturally speak of it as a service ren- 
dered to Christ, not to himself. Observe with what 
delicacy he changes the structure of the sentence in 
Phil. ii, 22, just to avoid the appearance of putting 
his fellow-laborers in the gospel on a different level 
from his own in that relation.* “The services 
meant in diaxov7,” says De Wette, “are personal 
services.” For this meaning of the verb, see Matt. 
iv. 11; xxv. 44; Mark i, 13; Luke viii. 3, and 
often.—H.] The Apostle, therefore, does not doubt 
for a moment that Philemon, in case he had been 
near his friend, would have shown to him the warm- 
est love. In itself considered, of course, Paul had 
naturally no right to the labors of any other man’s 
servant; but the thought of Philemon’s love had 
almost induced him to allow the slave to render to 
him the assistance which the master could not ren- 
der, but which surely he would have approved with 
all his heart as soon as he knew of it. The Apostle, 
however, had given up this thought again, and for a 
reason which he mentions in the following verse.— 
[Ev rots decpots Tod edayyeAdiov, in the bonds of 
the gospel, 7. e., genit. auctoris, into which he had 
been brought, as a herald of the gospel, which the gos- 
pel had laid upon him ; seeon ver. 1. “The bonds,” 
says Wilke (/hetorik des N.,T., p. 148), “are those 
which the gospel suffers in the person of its advo- 
cate.” But it impairs the force of the tacit appeal 
to the reader’s sympathy to make the work here 
more prominent than the agent, and is against the 
analogy of other passages.—H. | 

Ver. 14. But without thy mind, 7. ¢, a 
knowledge of thy opinion in the matter—I would 
do (lit. wished to do) nothing [%. ¢., in the way of 
retaining Onesimus.|—That thy benefit, &c. The 
benefit (rd d&yadéy cov) which is meant here, cannot 
be the manumission of Onesimus (De Wette); for 
there is not the slightest allusion to this act here, or 
even in ver. 16. Equally out of the question is the 
favorable reception of Onesimus by his master (Hor- 
MANN, Schriftd. ii. 387); for then the opposition 
between vers. 13 and 14 is destroyed, 7. e., what Paul 
shouid receive and what Philemon should do in the 


* (Yet the fact of his being a slave would not prove that 
Gnesimus could not have aided Paul as a preacher, as if on 
that account he must have been destitute of the needed 
qualifications ; for slayes among the Greeks and Romans 
were not excluded by law from the means of instruction, 
god there was a class of thym among the Romans called 
titerati, on account of the use which their masters made of 
their literary abilities. See BecKEr’s Gallus, p. 121.—I1L.] 
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person of Qnesimus. But the reference is exulu 

siveiy to the good which would accrue to the Apos 

tle if he bad been able to retain Onesimus witb him. 
In this case (see on ver, 13) Philemon would have 
served hira by means of his slave (iva Siacoyf), and 
Paul accordingly would have received a benefit indi- 
rectly from Philemon. This is the very thing he 
does not wish, The good which Philemon confers 
on him should not be such that it would appear és 
kata avdyinv, almost extorted (Bengel: ‘ds prr- 
ticula mitigans, nam etse non coactus fuisset Phile 

mon, tamen voluntas ejus minus apparuisset”); but, 
on the other hand, should be exclusively the work 

of a loving, free service (AAG Kard Exovctor). It is 

entirely arbitrary to infer frum this last expression 

that Paul desired the sending back of Onesimus to 

Rome as an assistant to him there. The Apostle 

speaks of the good (7d é&yaSdv) as something to be 

shown to himself personally; and had he wished to 
request a favor expressly for Onesimus, the favor 
surely would not have consisted in a deed affecting 

not so much him as another.—[But many interpret- 
ers, as Calvin, Meyer, Ellicott, understand 7d ayaSdv 
gov (thy good) of Philemon’s beneficence or goud- 

ness in general, whether manifested in allowing Paul 
to retain Onesimus, or in other merciful acts which 
his benevolence might prompt. According to this 
view the Apostle states here a principle or rule, viz., 

that he could accept no favor from Philemon in any 
instance, unless it was entirely free and uncon- 
strained, Hence, as the connection between himself 

and Onesimus had taken place altogether without the 
master’s agency or knowledge, he must send back 
the servant, since even an acquiescence on the part 

of Philemnon post factwm would be (ws) apparently 
Kara dvdryeny, and not Kkat& éxovcioy, The favor, 

according to this view, would be an extorted one in 

the eyes of Paul, if Philemon could approve it only 

after the act. The phrases rd d-yaddv, 7d Kaddy, 7 - 
mpemdy, and the like, are frequent in this abstract 

sense, and may indicate that sense here. At all 

events, as suggested at the close of the last para. 

graph, Paul could not mean (as the dyad) that he 

expected Philemon to send back Onesimus to him, 

and in fact had put the servant in his contro] again 

for the purpose of securing that act of friendship. 

To understand the Apostle in this manner, is to 

make his wish a command. He surely would not 

say: ‘‘I desire the service of this man, but must 

have your consent; and therefore I send him back 

to you, in order to see whether you will oblige ie, 

or keep him to yourself.’ We should miss here 

altogether the delicacy which marks his conduct in 

every other part of the transaction.—H. ] 

Ver. 15. For perhaps he departed. The 
words which follow here must not be regarded ag 
a motive for the manumission of Onesimus (De 
Wette), but as a further statement of the reasons 
why Paul had not executed his previous idea of re- 
taining Onesimus with himself. Had he expressed 
himself in a decided tone respecting the object of 
the brief separation between Philemon and Onesimus, 
it would not only have grated harshly on the feelings 
of the sensitive master, but have been a positive 
declaration concerning a definite Divine purpose 
which he could have known only by special revela- 
tion. Hagenbach: “ Caute apposuit rdxa, quippe 
qui non supremi numiris vias’ quasi digito demon. 
strare, sed tantum signipi-are ausus sit, toto cela 
diversus ab istis homuncioritus, gui, pios sermones 
semper in ore gerentes, supersiitionis sue qualia 
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cungue commenta tanguam divina oracula venditare 
afectant.” [That this (ydép) is a concurrent and 
subordinate reason, not the only one (as Wiesinger, 
Meyer, Ellicott seem to imply), is evident from the 
preceding verse (fva, as related to #9¢Ayoa). He 
says departed (éxwpicdn), not fled, because he 
would not censure the conduct of Onesimus, or 
awaken a resentful feeling in the master, The 
passive form has a middle sense (Acts i. 4; xviii. 1), 
and the rendering, was separated, i. ¢., apologetic 
(Macknight, Buckminster), not so much by his own 
act as by a sort of providence, is incorrect. The 
use of this verb excludes Schrader’s singular opinion 
that Onesimus was so worthless and incorrigible that 
his master drove him away, and would not have him 
in his service.—Ad totro (therefore, on this ac- 
count) anticipates the clause which follows. See 
Winer, Gramm., § 23, 6.—H.]—How long or short 
a time Onesimus had been separated from Philemon, 
is uncertain; but in every case a temporary separa- 
tion is mpds Spay (see 2 Cor, vii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 17), 
as compared with the eternal reunion. [Hven with 
this contrast, the naturally suggested idea is that the 
interval between the conversion and the return of 
Onesimus was not long.—H.]|—That thou might- 
est receive him [fully] forever; an intimation 
(iva) of the supposed Divine purpose in his de- 
parture. [The words of Joseph to his brethren 
(Gen, xlv, 5) illustrate the teleological relation: 
“Now, therefore, be not grieved nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither: for God did send 
me before you to preserve life”; aidévoy is not 
neuter, but masculine, ¢. e., as one aidvoyv. For this 
use of adjectives as adverbs, see Win., § 54, 2 (6tk 
ed.).—H.] As believers in Christ Jesus, Philemon 
and Onesimus were also destined, in the approaching 
advent of the Lord (1 Thess. iv. 17), to be united 
forever.—Aréyys, tidi haberes ; comp. Phil. iv. 18; 
Matt. vi. 2,—[This peculiar word, as applied here to 
the new spiritual bond, was suggested perhaps by the 
civil relation of the parties to each other. It signi- 
‘fies to have in full, to possess exhaustively, and 
thence the meaning here is that Philemon, in gaining 
‘Onesimus as a Christian brother, had come into a 
relationship to him which made him all his own, and 
(aidéviov) forever.—H. | 

Ver. 16. Not now [no longer, ovx %1] as a 
‘servant [slave]. The Apostle will by no means 
break up violently the subordinate relation in which 
‘Onesimus stood to Philemon, but apprises him that 
this relation has now of itself passed into a higher 
‘one. Hven if Onesimus remained externally a slave, 
it could still be said of him: But a brother be- 
loved. He was the latter, and now remained such, 
just the same whether he continued a slave or not; 
and for this reason we cannot assent to those inter- 
preters who insist that Paul meant to urge here the 
emancipation of Onesimus as his direct object. It is 
not the immediate cessation, but amelioration and 
sanctification of the earthly relation, that the Apos- 
tle has in his thoughts. [But this amelioration itself 
Was So comprehensive, that, if it left the name of 
slave, it would leave nothing but the name, and 
would destroy utterly the spirit and reality of the 
relation. It would raise Onesimus at once above the 
zondition of a slave under human laws, and give 
him a title to all that is “‘just and equal” between 
man and man (Col.*iv. 1), and to all the sympathy, 
Jove, and entire religious equality which the Chris- 
tian brotherhood (adeAgia) confers on all believers, 
whether they are Jew or Gentile, bond or free, male 





or female (Gal. iii. 28). For imép, above, more than 
see ver, 21; Matt. x. 37; Acts xxvi. 18; Heb. iv 
12. See Win., § 49, ¢ (6th ed.). The contrastec 
emphasis lies upon ws and d7ép, and the doctrine is 
that the Christian master must forget the slave in 
the brother.—H.]— Especially to me (uddiora 
éuol), for the reason stated in ver. 10 [viz., that he 
was his son in the faith and the sharer of his bonds. 
*Euol is the dative of interest or relation (Win., 
Gramm., § 31, 3), not dative of the agent after a 
passive verbal. Similar to this is ayamnrol jpiv 
éyevhdnre in 1 Thess. ii. 8. “Ayamnré por adeApée 
is a common address in modern Greek when one 
Christian friend writes to another.—H.|—But how 
much more to thee,—since they were bound to 
each other by the twofold connection which the next 
words point out.—Both in the flesh and in the 
Lord, i. ¢., as well in the merely material as the 
higher spiritual relation. Meyer says to the point: 
‘““éy capki, in the flesh, Philemon has Onesimus as 
slave; év kupl@, in the Lord, he has the slave as 
brother; how greatly must he have him in both 
respects as a brother beloved!”  [Zdpt, in other 
words, refers to Onesimus in his temporal or earthly 
relation, év kvpfw to his Christian or spiritual rela- 
tion. This év capri answers precisely to nara cdpra 
in Eph. vi. 5, where Paul speaks of “‘ masters” who 
are such in a temporal sense, as distinguished from 
Christ who is our master in a spiritual sense. dp 
passes readily to this meaning from its common use, 
as denoting that which is natural to man in distine- 
tion from the new principle, or mvedua imparted to 
him in Virtue of his union with Christ. The Apostle 
employs the term often, as Koch remarks (p. 108), 
to designate that outward side of human existence, 
which is apprehended by the senses as opposed to 
the inner and unseen life. Onesimus had claims on 
Philemon, his sympathy and love (év oapkf), which 
he could not have on the Apostle or any other stran- 
ger, because he had lived with him, and shared his 
labors, had been one of bis household, perhaps had 
been reared with him from infancy, and been an 
object of his care and protection. The expression, 
therefore, affords no proof of any natural relation. 
ship between Philemon and Onesimus. Kard odpra, 
in Eph. vi. 5, utterly forbids that inference.—H. ] 
Ver. 17. If therefore [ody, i. ¢., Onesimus being 
sent back under such circumstances] thou count- 
est me a partner (xowovdy), i. e., not merely a 
friend or companion in general, according to the 
rule; “ Amicorum omnium communia ;” but espe: 
cially a partaker of the faith (see ver. 6, and the re- 
marks there) and of the blessings which spring from 
it. Ei does not express any loubt, but a supposition 
which Paul tacitly affirms, and on which he expressly 
founds his request. [To spurn Onesimus, therefore 
—such is the force of Paul’s argument—was to 
deny the Apostle’s claim to a place in the church, 
was to put him in effect out of the pale of Christian 
fellowship.—H. ]—MpooraBod abrédy, receive him, sig. 
nifies expressly a kind, joyous reception (comp. Acts 
xxvili. 2; Rom, xiv. 1, 8). [The verb resumes the 
connection broken off in ver, 12. See remarks 
there—H.]—As me. What joy would have en. 
tered the abode of Philemon, if the captive Apostle 
had suddenly and unexpectedly stood before their 
eyes in the possession of his recovered liberty ! 
Such a reception he now wishes that Onesimus may 
enjoy in the house of his master. [‘Ms identifies tha 
persons, and makes the reception a corollary of that 
identity  Onesimus, in his character as a believer, 


VERSES 8-21, 
a er 


had the same rights as Paul had, and could claim 
their recognition as fully and justly as the Apostle 
himself, Such is the power which the gospel gives 
ene Christian to intercede with another. Pliny, in 
nis letter to Sabinianus, could only entreat his friend 
not to torture the wretch who was a suppliant for 
his mercy, The Roman laws, which were severer in 
this respect than the Greek laws, allowed a master 
even to take the life of an absconding servant. See 
Brcxer’s Charikles, p. 870. A brand-mark at least 
(criyua) was the penalty of an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape from servitude, The dparérns éoriyyévos 
(AristopH., Aves, 759), or branded fugitive, was a 
common sight on the estates of the wealthy Athe- 
nians.—H. 

Ver. 18. If he hath wronged thee. That 
which the Apostle might have stated probably in 
decided terms, he expresses hypothetically with Attic 
urbanity, in order to remove a difficulty that might 
prejudice the desired reconciliation—Or oweth 
aught, defines more nearly the circumstance in 
which the supposed injury consisted. Perhaps Onesi- 
mus had acknowledged to Paul that he had commit- 
ted a theft, and had fled to escape being punished. 
[According to this view, the first verb of the pro- 
tasis states the crime, viz, some theft or fraud, 
which the second describes euphemistically as a debt 
(Meyer, Bengel, De Wette, Ellicott), But it may be 
doubted still whether Paul would speak of an im- 
morality per se like stealing (even as practised 
among slaves, see Tit. ii. 10) in so hesitating a tone 
(et 78ixnoo); and whether, if Onesimus had sinned 
in that way, he would not have taken a nearer way 
to the heart of Philemon by a full, unextenuating 
admission of the wrong, if he knew that Onesimus 
had been thus guilty. It is this explanation of 
ndtenoa, and this only, which has led some critics 
to form so unfavorable an opinion of the character 
of Onesimus, and to brand him as a thief or robber, 
in addition to the act of running away and as the 
motive for it, ‘‘He belonged to the dregs of soci- 
ety,” says Conybeare, ‘‘ robbed his master, and con- 
fessed the sin to Paul.” ‘It is strange,” says Dr, 
Doddridge, ‘‘that Onesimus could have been so 
wicked in so pious a family, and should have left his 
master in so infamous a manner.”—H, |—[ But it is pos- 
sible that the verbs (7dtnoe, dpefAer) may refer not to 
any crime properly so called which Onesimus had 
committed, but to his running away as viewed under 
two aspects: first as an act of injustice (if Phile- 
mon chose so to regard it), which the Apostle would 
have his friend wholly overlook for his sake; and 
(if that was too much, and he must be indemnified 
for the wrong, then) as a debt which Paul says he 
was prepared to pay. It may be urged for this 
view, first, that Paul otherwise makes no reference 
whatever to the escape, the special offence which he 
might be expected to exert his utmost skill to induce 
Philemon to overlook; second, that the questioning 
form (ci) is more appropriate to the running away 
than to a moral misdemeanor; and third, that as 
the loss of service would in the nature of the case 
be of much more account than any single act of dis- 
honesty or peculation, the Apostle would naturally 
enough think of that as the chief pecuniary obsta- 
cle, and so engage to make all 1eded restitution, 
Bchrader, Koch, Hemsen, and others deny utterly 
that the passage under remark affords any reason for 
impeaching the man’s character before the flight ; 
and Lardner (Credihility of the Gospel History) 
says, sharply, that it is no better than calumny to 
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charge « person with crime on such evidence.—IH.]* 
—Put that to my account [lit. reckon to me 
This may be said of the punishment which Out 
mus deserved, as well as of the debt which he had 
to cancel. Calvin: “ Tanto itaque major Paul 
humanitas, qui pro malefieio quoque satisfacers 
paratus est,” The humanity, bonhomie, displayed 
here, and in the next verse, taking almost the form 
of a good-natured jest, gives us at the same time a 
deep insight into the affectionate soul of the great. 
hearted Paul—[For éadAdya, see remarks on the 
text. 

er. 19. [I Paul, where the addition of Mafaos 
strengthens the emphatic éyé. A written pledge 
with such a name needed no other security.—H.]— 
With my own hand. If the Apostle dictated 
this letter to an amanuensis, as his custom was 
(comp, Rom. xvi. 22), perhaps he took the pen at 
this moment from the writer, and with his own fet. 
tered band wrote the promissory word: I will 
pay it (‘‘lepide sane hee profert,” Theoph.) + 
[The first verb (@ypaya) derives its immediate object 
from rovro euod éAdAdya, and dmoricw repeats the 
assurance that he will discharge the obligation 
(cvyymaph) thus acknowledged by his own hand, 
*Anoticw belongs to the phraseology of pecuniary 
compacts, and is aptly chosen here.—H.] In the 
worst case he trusts he shall not be wanting in the 
means necessary for meeting the demand, but trusts 
also that his friend and brother Philemon will not 
allow it to come to such a result.—[Not to say 
(iva wh Aéyo = ne dicam), is an instance of the 
oXIua Tapaciwnhoews or preteritio, by which a 
person says in reality what he profesess to pass over 
in silence. So ta wh Aéywpuery in 2 Cor. ix. 4. See 
Witxe, NV. 7. Rhetorik, p. 365. The tva may de- 
pend on éypaya or a suppressed thought; ** Accept 
this pledge, that I may not have occasion to insist 
upon my rights."—H.|—That thou owest, Sc. 
In all probability Philemon had been converted by 
the preaching of Paul, and had therefore indirectly 
to thank him for the life of his soul. TpocopetAcs 
(insuper debes), owest besides, i. ¢., in addition to that 
which I just now promised to pay thee, thou owest 
also thyself to me, thy proper and true I, as an heir 
of eternal life; comp, Luke ix. 25. So far from its 
being the case, therefore, that Philemon would have 
anything to demand from Paul, if there should ever 
be a reckoning between him and the Apostle, Phile- 
mon would have to pay something to Paul; and 
from this incalculable debt of love and gratitude he 


* [Since writing the above note, we have been gratified 
to read the following remarks of Dr. Bleek on the question 
in his Vorlesungen &. die Briefe an die Kolosser, den Phile- 
mon, &C., ys 166 (1865): Onesimus’ ‘clandestine escape 
might itself be regarded as a wrong against his master, and 
so also the loss of personal service which he had failed to 
render in his absence, might be viewed as a debt which he 
had incurred. Whether it was known to the Apostle that 
he had committed some other offence, especially embezzle~ 
ment or theft, as many writers assume, we do not know, 
From this passage we by no means discover this; and, in- 
deed, itis hardly probavie that, if the Apostle had known 
or conjectured any such thing, he would have expressed 
himself in so half-sportive a manner as he has done.’”—H ] 

+ [It seems hardly probable that Paul would employ the 
hand of another to write a brief and friendly letter like 
this. It is a false, certainty unnecessary emphasis, which 
restricts éypaya to éAAdya or amoriow, as if if were. proot 
that he had written those words, but not the rest of the 
letter. It would justify that inference as little as éya elmo 
attached to éy® amoriow in a speech, would justify the ins 
ference that one person had uttered that declaration, and 
another the rest of the discourse. Theodoret: avri ypay» 
pariov THVSE KaTEXE THY EMLTTOAHY Tada avTyv yéypapa.-—HL. 
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could now obtain a discharge, if he granted to Onesi- 
mus the kindness desired for him, After this deli- 
cate hint (though any further encitement must be 
unnecessary) the Apostle adds something still to all 
that precedes. 

Ver. 20. Yea, brother, &. Naf is not to be 
taken in the sense of a request, i, e., J pray, but 
confirmatory. [It snatches, as it were, the answer 
from the mouth of the respondent before he can 
utter it, like our familiar ‘“‘ Yes, you will.”—H.]— 
"Ey cov ovalunv, let me have joy [or profit] of 
thee, contains an allusion to the name of Onesimus, 
See Win., Gramm., § 68, 2 (6th ed.). [So nearly all the 
later commentators, except De Wette.—H.] ’Oviva- 
pal Tivos means properly to derive advantage, profit 
from something, and also further, to be made glad 
by another, to have joy in him. This joy Philemon 
would impart to Paul if he fulfilled his wish ex- 
pressed here in vers. 12-19. [If we admit an_allit- 
eration, therefore, between dvaiuny and ovjcimos, it 
may have an import like this’t“**Let the joy in this 
matter |e mutual; and if you have profit from him 
whom I send back, let me have profit from you.” *— 
H.]—In the Lord (éy xvpiw) is added in order to 
designate the joy which Paul would so gladly share 
as Christian in its nature, as a joy produced by the 
most intimate communion with Christ, although it 
relates to an earthly affair—Refresh my heart, 
omdAdyxva (comp. ver. 7 and 12). This refers not 
to Onesimus as an object of affection, but to Paul’s 
own loving heart, which has been so troubled on this 
subject, but will be revived if Philemon grants to 
him his request. 

Ver, 21. Having confidence in thy obe- 
dience, the final word a dutiort at the same time a 
delicate allusion to vers. 8, 9, by which Philemon 
was to be reminded that he who pleads so earnestly 
for a proof of love, might also, in virtue of his 
apostolic authority, require obedience. [In this 
ease, the daaxon, obedience, is viewed as that due to 
the Apostle himself; and so many others, as Meyer, 
Ellicott, Alford, understand the expression. But 
the term is not limited in the Greek, and the obe- 
dience, as some prefer, may be that due to God or 
Christ, since that which the Apostle had requested 
merely, the spirit of the gospel demanded as a duty. 
For émaxof# in this absolute use, see Rom. vi. 16; 
xvi. 19. So Michaelis, Heinrichs, Koch, and others, 
It was natural that the Apostle should glance at this 
higher ground of obligation in the nature of the gos- 
pel itself; but it would not agree so well with the 
tone of the letter to find him referring to his own 
personal wishes, or his official character, as author- 
izing him to claim obedience on that account.—H.] 
—Eypaya, have written (not wrote). See on 
&reua, in ver. 11. [Will also do, i. e., more than 
(értp 5) as well as so much as I say.—H.]—As 
if fearful that Philemon might find the expres- 
sion of an unreasonable distrust in the last remark. 
—The question, what Paul means by the words: 
xat tmép 6 A€yw, he leaves to the understanding and 
the heart of his friend to answer. The thought of 
the manumission of Onesimus, though not absolutely 
demanded, could hardly fail to arise of itself in the 


* (In this case éy# and cov (Paul and Philemon) are 
epposed to each other with reference to their relation to 
Nnesimus. But some regard éyé as emphatic in distinction 
from Onesimus. Thus Ellicott: Paul solicits a favor for 
-imself, and for the n.oment puts Onesimus, as it were, out 
*f the quertion.—H.] 


| mind of Philemon, [It is difficult, certainly, to re 
sist the impression that Paul meant here that Phile. 
mon should liberate Onesimus, and allow him as his 
own master to return to Paul at Rome, or to use hig 
liberty in any other way, as he pleased. Having 
asked everything short of that already, nothing but 
that seems to remain as the something (imép 3) 
which he has not asked. According to De Wette, 
the sense is: ‘Thou wilt not only pardon him and 
give him his freedom (as requested before in ver. 
16), but also confer (other) favors.” So also Schra. 
der: ‘‘ Paul, instead of contenting himself with hav- 
ing Onesimus set free (which is presupposed after 
what is said in ver..16), desires now that he should 
be dismissed with such other manifest tokens of 
good will, as it was right to expect from a man 
of Philemon’s noble spirit.” Rosenmiiller: ‘‘ Hac 
verba ad libertatem servo reduci concedendam alludere 
non absimile est vero.” ‘‘ This verse serves,” says 
Alford, ‘“‘to put Philemon in mind of Paul’s apos- 
tolic authority, and hints delicately at the manumis. 
sion of Onesimus, which he has not yet requested.” 
Webster and Wilkinson; ‘‘ Perhaps the Apostle re- 
fers in ver. 21 to the possibility of Philemon giving 
Onesimus his freedom.” ‘In the words dds, 671, 
«.7.A.,” says Koch (p. 124), ‘the Apostle expresses 
his assurance that Philemon will not only cheerfully 
forgive the converted Onesimus his offence, and 
grant him his freedom, but will go further than this 
(érép 8), that is, anticipate any other wants, and sup- 
ply them.” Dr. Bleek says: ‘‘ Without doubt, what 
the Apostle principally means is that Philemon 
should grant to Onesimus his liberty; which he has 
nowhere definitely expressed as his desire in what 
precedes (not even in ver. 16), But as a freedman 
also Onesimus might after that stand in a still closer 
personal relation to him, and remain in his service, as 
was very often the case with freedmen, the /iberii.” 
See his Vorlesungen, &c., p. 169.—On the contrary, 
some others find here merely a general compliment to 
Philemon’s character. The meaning is said to be that 
Paul had the fullest confidence in him as a Christian 
brother, who would do for Onesimus, who was also 
their brother, not only what the Apostle bas asked 
for him, but more too, if he had asked it. The re- 
quest is not specific in this case, and no one favor 
expected of him more than another. So Rothe (p. 
57): “Mihi Paulus, ewm hee seribebat, non certam 
aliquam rem in mente habuisse, sed eo modo locutus 
videtur esse, quo in vita communi solemus logui, cum 
alicui non dubitare nos, quin sit in nos offic osissimus 
affirmare volwnus.’—Meyer holds that there is no 
reference to the emancipation either in this verse or 
in ver. 13.—‘‘ It is doubtful,” says Ellicott, ‘‘ whether 
this alludes to the manumission of Onesimus. The 
tenor of the Epistle would seem to imply something 
more than confidence on the part of the Apostle, that 
Philemon would show to the fugitive even greater 
kindness, and a more affectionate reception than he, 
had pleaded for,”—-We may say in conclusion, at all 
events, that whatever Philemon understood the Apos- 
tle to say or intimate, he was not slow to perform 
The fact of our having this Epistle in our hands at 
the present moment is good proof that he was not 
remiss in acting up to every intimation of what was ta 
be expected from his friendship or his love of justice 
for our own feelings assure us that he would neve. 
have allowed such a letter to see the light, if it was 
to exist only as a perpetual witness of his ingrati 
tude and his severity.—H.] 





VERSES 22-265. 
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TV. 


Request for hospitality, Greeting to friends, and Prayer for their spiritual welfare 


Verses 22-25, 


é 


23 for I trust 


22 But withal [at the same time] prepare [be preparing for]' me also a lodging 
hope] that through your prayers I shall be given unto you. 


There 


24 salute [salutes]* thee Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus: Marcus 


25 [Mark],* Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas [Luke], my fellow-laborers. 


The grace of 


our Lord Jesus Christ de with your spirit. [Amen.]‘ 


1 Ver. 22.—[The imperative, as present, éroiuage, be preparing, intimates that Paul expected to arrive soon, and 
would have the preparation for his reception made promptly.—EAmigw means I hope, and not J trust, which is the proper 
Tait 


rendering of mérov9a, as in ver. 21. 
gate preserve 


This inaccuracy of the English Version reachés back to Tyndale. 
iclif and the Rheims translators from that inadvertence. 


u Spero of the Vul- 
Fifteen other instances of this same error 


(that of saying trust where it should be hgpe) occur ia the English Scriptures.—H.., 


2 Ver. 23.—Agidgerar, not aomdgovrat, as in the received Greek text. 


[Of course the verb as singular agrees with 


the nearest noun, and is repeated before the others; comp. John xviii. 15; xx. 3. See Winer, Gramm. § 47, 2..—H.] 
% Ver. 24.—[ Marcus should be Mark, in contormity with the English Version in Acts xii. 12, 25; xv. 39; 2 Tim. iv. 
ll. Again, Lucas should be Luke, as in Col. iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11. The English reader might otherwise suppose that a 


different person was intended.—H.] 


4 Ver. 25.—['Aujv is probably not genuine. It was a liturgic word, and is attached to some of the other epistleg 
also, as a response of the congregation. It appears in all the English Versions from Wiclif onward, but, being no part 
of the text, should be dropped. See Mr. Abbct’s note under ‘‘ Amen” in Dr. Smith’s “‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ Amer. ed.--H. | 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 22. But at the same time also, ¢. ¢., at 
the same time that thou fulfillest my wish expressed 
above, respecting which the Apostle doubts no 
longer. [So also Meyer; but Bleek refers gua to 
the two requests (dvaiunv, éroiuae) simultaneously 
made by Paul, rather than the granting of them by 
Philemon. Kai, also, adds the one request, viz., 
évaiuny, in ver. 20, to the other here, éroiua¢e.—H. ] 
—Prepare me [be preparing] a lodging [i. ¢., 
a place or room where he could lodge as a guest; 
comp. «is thy tevtay in Acts xxviii. 23. He may 
have desired this convenience the more, because he 
travelled often with so many friends (Acts xix. 22 ; 
xx. 4), and because he would need a place where he 
could receive those who might desire religious in- 
struction. Meyer, who supposes that Paul wrote the 
letter at Cesarea, thinks that he wished to lodge 
with Philemon merely as one of the stages of his 
journey into Spain (3d ed., 1865).—H.] The re- 
quest for such hospitality may have been unexpected 
though surely welome to the receiver of the letter ; 
and would serve also indirectly to enforce Paul’s 
application in behalf of Onesimus. Who could be 
willing to disappoint the beloved Apostle, and com- 
pel him in person to see how little regard had been 
paid to his request? By receiving him as desired, 
Philemon at the same time could requite the kind- 
ness which Paul had shown to his entire family, by 
treating Onesimus with so much favor at Rome.— 
For I hope. In Phil. i. 25; ii. 24, the Apostle 
expresses a similar expectation of his speedy release. 
[He must have had definite reasons for this belief, 
and we may conclude that the event agreed with the 
anticipation, and hence that he was liberated from 
the imprisonment mentioned at the close of the book 
of Acts.—It is unnecessary to suppose, with Ellicott, 
that Paul had changed his plan in the interval be- 
tween his writing the Epistles to the Philippians and 


, ally to Philemon. 





expressed a purpose to visit the Philippians on being 
set free, but here, in ver. 22, contemplates a journey 
to Colosse. Philippi was on the way from Rome to 
Colossee, and the Apostle could visit both places on the 
same journey. See the remarks respecting Paul’s route, 
on p. .—H.]—That I through your prayers 
[offered for his release], namely, those of the entire 
church in his house (ver. 2). He takes it for grant- 
ed that they mention him in their prayers, to which’ 
intercession he ascribes an efficacious power, [We 
may be sure that the praying iriends at Colosse were 
not the only circle in which supplication was made 
for Paul. The situation of the great Christian leader 
at Rome must have fixed upon him the eyes of the 
disciples in every land. When Peter was in prison 
at Jerusalem, earnest prayer was made for him, and 
an angel was sent and delivered him from the power 
of Herod and of the Jews, who were designing the 
next day to put him to death. See Acts xii. 5 sq.— 
H.|—I may be given to you (xapicdfhooua), é. ¢., 
may be given as an act of grace, or Divine favor; 
comp. Acts iii. 14; xxvii. 24. The choice of this 
word is dictated by a consciousness of his apostolic 
office. With the utmost humility, Paul yet knows 
and feels what his person and presence are for the 
church, and what they can be. [Possibly Paul refers 
in xapioShoowa not so much to his own estimate of 
his importance to others, as to his sense of indebted. 
ness to God for such a favor as that of being re- 
stored to those, who were so anxious for his safety, 
and for whose spiritual welfare he was so deeply cen- 
cerned.—H. 

Ver, 23, There greets [salutes] thee, &c 
The same persons are mentioned here as in Col. iv, 
10-14, with the exception of Jesus Justus, whose 
name is omitted because perhaps he was not present 
at that moment. The salutation is addressed person- 
[This explains why Philemon is 
not saluted in the Epistle to the Colossians: it was 
unnecessary, as that Epistle and this were received 


to Philemon, because in Phil. i. 25 and ii, 24 he kad | at the same time —H. |—EHpaphras, who as a fellow 


24 








captive of Paul is mentioned before the other breth- 
ren, is the same perhaps as Epaphroditus, named in 
Phil. ii, 25, [The names, it is true, may be inter- 
changeable (see Winer, ealworterbuch, 1, p. 331); 
but in this instance they seem to designate different 
persons, It is against the supposed identity, first, 
that Epaphras belonged to Colosse (Col. iv. 12), and 
had come thence to Rome (Col. i. 7), whereas Epa- 
phroditus belonged to Philippi, and had been sent to 
Paul with the contributions of the church there 
(Phil. ii, 25); and second, that, as these facts indi- 
cate, the former had his circuit of labor in Phrygia 
or Asia Minor (Col. iv. 13), but the latter in north- 
ern Greece or Macedonia, Neander thinks (Pflanz- 
wng ii, p, 292) that Epaphras was founder of the 
church at Colossee (supposing from Col. ii. 1 that 
Paul was never there), This Epaphras, at all events, 
was a faithful preacher of the gospel (Col. i. 4, 
didkovos Tov Xpiocrod), and, as we see from this 
passage, was now a sharer of Paul’s captivity at 
Rome. He was a fellow-captive (cvvarxuddrwros), 
not in a figurative sense, but literally, as would ap- 
pear from his being named apart from the fellow- 
laborers (cvvepyot), and from the subjoined éy 
Xpior@ *Inood; in Christ Jesus, which defines the 
sphere in which he bore this character. Under what 
circumstances he was imprisoned, is unknown. He 
may have been held as a witness for the prosecution 
against Paul, or may have been arrested on his own 
account as a Christian. 

Ver. 24, Mark is supposed to be John Mark, 
the writer of the second Gospel, and Paul’s com- 
panion on his first missionary tour as far as Perga 
(Acts xiii. 18). We learn from Col. iv. 10 that 
Mark was expecting, ere long, to greet the Colos- 
sians in person.—Aristarchus, another of Paul’s 
associates, was a Macedonian (Acts xix. 29), who, at 
» later period, accompanied him on his voyage to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 2), As he is classed here among 
the fellow-daborers (cuvepyot), he appears to be called 
fellow-captive (cvvaryydrwros) in Col. iv. 10, be- 
cause he made himself the Apostle’s voluntary com- 
panion in his exile. To remember the brethren in 
their bonds, was accounted the same thing as being 
bound with them (ovySeSeuévor); see Heb, xiii. 3. 
Some think that he may have been put in prison 
after this letter to Philemon was written. » The inter- 
val between this and the letter to the Colossians was 
very brief, and renders that barely possible. Whe- 
ther Luke is mentioned because he was known at 
Coloss personally, or by name only, is uncertain. 
The traces of him in the Acts never lead him ap- 
parently into that region, He and Demas are 
named together also in Col. iv. 14, We look into 
the prison again, after a few years, and but one of 
these two friends is watching at the side of the 
Apostle. Paul wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy 
duriug his last captivity at Rome, and then he re- 
cords (iv. 10, 11): ‘‘ Demas has forsaken me, having 
loved this present world; only Luke is with me.” 
We are reminded of Keble’s words in his Hymn on 
§:. Luke: 


‘© Vainly before the shrine he bends 
Who knows not the true }ilgrim’s part : 
The martyr’s cell no safety lends 
To him who wants the martyr’s heart.”?—H.] 


Ver, 25. The grace of our Lord, &, A 
darting salutation, like that in Gal. vi. 18, is directed 
here in plurali to the whole church in Philemon’s 
mouse. [The pronoun in xuplou quay, our Lord. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO PHILEMON. 





refers to the common Lord of all believers. Merve 
Tod Tvevpatos buay, with your spirit, is more impas. 
sioned than 7uay simply, and springs naturally out 
of the affectionate tone of the letter. It is the form 
of benediction not only in Gal. vi. 18, but #a 2 Tim. 
iv. 22 and Phil, iv, 23, according to the tvxt of some 
copies. ‘Yua@y is coextensive with bus, in ver. 22, 
i. €., those addressed in the letter. 

One of the oldest subscript notices is weds SiAhucve 
eypdon amd ‘Pauns 31 Ovnoipov, i.e, Lt was writ- 
ten to Philemon from Rome through (as the 
bearer) Onesimus. This notice states undoubtedly 
what is true respecting the destination of the letter, 
and the place where it was written. Being ancient, 
though of course not from the hand of Paul, it has 
some value as a confirmatory argument in respect to 
the genuineness and origin of the Hpistle. - Kiister 
and Mill mention two manuscripts, which record at 
the end that Onesimus had his legs broken on- the 
rack or the cross at Rome, and so gained the rewards 
of martyrdom. And with this thought, not, perhaps, 
historically confirmed, but so entirely in harmony 
with the vicissitudes of that age of the first confes. 
sors, we may turn our eyes from this record of lowly 
life on earth, upward to the scene where the Lord’s 
servants, though they may have been the slaves of 
men, are exalted and ennobled forever on thrones 
which He has prepared for them.—H. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. An awakened zeal for the emancipation of the 
slaves is one of the happy signs of our times. The 
spirit of Wilberforce has arisen not only in England, 
but on ‘he continent of Europe and in the New 
World. ‘The anti-slavery literature of the day (e. g., 
“Uncle 'fum’s Cabin”) is one of these indications, 
[But what shall we say now! How speedily have 
the signs given place to fulfilment! When God’s 
time for interposing came, it was not so much zeal 
for the extinction of slavery, as for its extension and 
perpetuation, which was to prove the cause of its 
overthrow. The same hand that riveted the chains 
of the slave, also shattered them in pieces. ‘ This 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” —H. | 

So much the more valuable is an apostolic writing 
of Paul, out. of which so much may be learned for 
dealing with the question above referred to. The 
letter to Philemon serves to show how the Apostle, 
on the one hand, would not violently destroy a legal 
right of property [2 ¢., as an individual in opposition 
to the government or State]; while, on the other, he 
defends and preaches principles, by the just and 
equal application of which, slavery loses all that is 
harsh and unchristian, and at last becomes inevitably 
extinct. With such an operation a revolutionary 
interference with the different arrangements and 
classes of social life is made unnecessary, [Thus it 
was, as Dr. Wordsworth remarks (St, Paul's Hp‘s. 
iles, p. 828), “‘ by Christianizing the master, that tho, 
gospel enfranchised the slave. It did not legislate 
about mere names and forms, but it went to the root 
of the evil—it spoke to the heart of man. When 
the heart of the master was filled with Divine grace, 
and was warmed with the love of Christ, the rest 
would soon follow. The lips would speak kind 
words; the hands would do liberal things. Every 
Onesimus would be treated by every Philemon az 4 
beloved brother in Christ.”—H. ] 


Pen, wu Ae ot~ by 


VERSES 22-25. 





2. It atfords us an important help for under- 
standing and appreciating this letter, if we compare 
it (see ‘Introduction, p. 9) with the extant letters of 
C. Plinius Cxcilianus Secundus, The first of these 


(Lib, ii. 21) is as follows AO GCL s1q\u) 


“©. Plinius Sabiniano suo S. 


‘ Libertus tuus, cui succensere te dixeras, venit 
ad me, advolutusque pedibus meis, tamquam tuis, 
hesit. Flevit multum, multumque rogavit ; multum 
etiam tacuit: in summa, fecit mihi fidem penitentiee. 
Vere credo emendatum, quia_ deliquisse se sentit. 
Irasceris, scio: et irasceris merito, id’ quodque™ Sti : 
sed tune precipua mansuetudinis laus, cum ire caussa 
justissima est. ~Amasti” hominem, ét spero amabis: 
interim sufficit, ut exorari te sinas. Licebit rursus 
irasci, si meruerit, quod exoratus excusatius facies. 
Remitte aliquid adolescentia ipsius, remitte lacrymig} 
remitte indulgentie tus: ne torseris illum, ne tor- 
seris etiam te. Torqueris enim, quum tam lenis 
irasceris, Vereor, ne_videar non rogare, sed cogere 
si precibus ejus meas junxero, Jungam famen tanto 
plenius et effusius, quanto ipsum acrius severiusque 
corripui, destricte minatus nunquam me postea roga- 
turum. Hoc illi, quem terreri oportebat, tibi non 
idem. Nam fortasse iterum rogabo, iterum impetra- 
bo: sit modo tale, ut rogare me, ut prestare te 
deceat. Vale.” 


[It is not easy to transfer the peculiar elegance 
of this composition to another language. The follow- 
ing version (taken from an anonymous source) pos- 
sesses at least the merit of beg Sdmewhat close to 
the original. There may bea doubt respecting the 
exact force of two or three expressions ; | 


“¢, Plinius to his friend Sabinianus, Greeting: 


“A freedman of yours, whom you had said you 
were angry with, came to me, and, prostrating him- 
self at my feet, as if at your own, clung to them. 
He wept much, and begged much ; much of the 
time, too, he was silent; in fine, he gave me a confi- 
dence of his penitence. I believe him to be truly 
amended, because he is sensible that he has been 
delinquent. You are angry, I know; and you are 
angry with reason ; that, too, I know; but the glory 
of clemency is greatest, when the cause of anger is 
most just. @You have loved the man, and I hope 
will love him; meanwhile, it is sufficient that you 
suffer yourself to be entreated. You shall be at lib- 
erty to be angry again, if he'should deserve it; 
which, having shown yourself exorable, you will the 
more excusably do. g Remit somewhat to his youth, 
cemit somewhat to his tears, remit somewhat to your 
own indulgent disposition: do not torture him, lest 
you torture also yourself; for you are tortured, 
when, lenient as you are, you are angry. I fear lest 
J may seem, not to ask, but to compel, if to his 
prayers I add my own. Nevertheless, I shall add 
them the more fully and freely, inasmuch as I have 
sharply and severely reproved him, having strictly 
threatened never hereafter to intercede with you. 
This (I said) to him, whom it was proper to alarm, 
but not the same (do I promise) to you (viz., that 
I will not ask again). For, perhaps I shall again 
ask, and again obtain; let it be only such as it 
may becoine me to ask, and you to grant. Fare- 
well.” ] 










at 


———— 


quest of friendship was favorably received. Pliny 
writes again with reference to the same subject : 





“Bene fecisti, quod libertum, aliquando  tib. 
carum, reducentibus epistolis| meis, in domum,~in 
animum recepisti. Juvabit hoe te, me certe juvat, 
primum quod te talem video, ut in ira regi poss, 
deinde quod tantum mihi tribuis, ut vel auctoritati 
mez pareas, vel precibus indulgeas,” &c. 


[‘‘ You have done well in receiving back to your 
house, your heart, a freedman once dear to you, ir 
compliance with my letters, This will gratify yon— 
it certainly does me—first, that I see you to be one 
who can be governed in anger; in the next place, 
that you concede so much to me as either to obey 
my authority or to yield to entreaties,” &e.—H.] 





Though this case was that of a /ibertus, and not 
a servus, so that there was no actual sending back 
of a fugitive, but only a recgnciliation between the 
freedman and his master, yet it is evident, from a 
comparison of the two letters of Pliny with that of 
Paul, that_transactions like the one before us often 
took’ place in ancient times; and that the Apostle 
planted himself on a right and a feeling entirely 
human in his appeal to Philemon in behalf of Onesi- 
mus. At the same time, it is evident that the nao- 
tives which he employs as a Christian to incite Phile- 
mon to perform this duty of love, are far nobler and 
stronger than those which the philanthropic Roman 
could urge from his position, when he stood forth as 
precator. 

8. The letter to Philemon is a valuable contribu. 
tion to our knowledge of the character of Paul, and 
a striking proof how great a proficient he himself 
was in the practice of the love which he so highly 
commends in 1 Cor. xiii. It is the apparently little, - 
in fact, which reveals here the truly great. What 
he says in this letter, as well as what he omits, is 
alike and specially adapted to the attainment of the 
object at which he aims. (See the exegetical re- 
marks.) What delicacy not only in conduct, but in 
speech and thought, is manifest here, and at the 
same time what hearty earnestness in the cumulative 
force of his plea in behalf of the fugitive! Yet 
here, too, he denies by no means his incontestible 
authority. The thought comes out almost in spite 
of himself, as it were, between the lines of the 
Epistle: he who bows himself as a suppliant. before 
Philemon, can as God’s messenger place himself 
above him, Though he requests now for love’s 
sake, yet he has great boldness (if he would use it) 
to enjoin and require that which is right. He does 
not mention, indeed, his apostolic rank; but he 
cherishes the lively confidence that his friend will 
obey him, if he speaks in the spirit of his Master 
(ver, 21); and he terms himself a gift of grace (ver. 
22) if he is restored to the believers in answer to 
their prayers. On the other hand, he stoops as low 
as possible, even to the deep-sunken Onesimus, and 
with an altogether different feeling in his heart from 
that with which Pliny pities the guilty lidertus of 
Sabinianus. In all this the Apostle shows how faith 
bears in itself the power of a true refinement, a cul. 
ture of heart and character such as need not shrink 
for a moment from comparison with the boasted 
model of antiquity (Pliny), and, while it mounts s¢ 
much higher, includes the homo sum, nil humana 
me alienwm, in the evident sense of the words, {Dr 








It appears from a subsequent letter, that this re- } Newman (quoted in Howson’s Lectures, p. 78) saz 


ree 


et 


ros 
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‘There is not any one of those refinements and deli- 
eacies of feeling, which are the result of advanced 
vivilization, not any one of those proprieties and 
ambellishments of conduct, in which the cultivated 
intellect delights, but Paul is a pattern of it, in the 
midst of that assemblage of other supernatural ex- 
ecellencies which is the common endowment of apos- 
foes and saints.”—H. 

4, The history of Onesimus is a pertinent exam- 
glo of the power of Divine grace, and of the activity 
of that all-comprehending Providence which is so 
entirely special as well as universal, His experience 
is that of the lost son who was sunk in deep misery, 
but was rescued in a wonderful manner. He had 
gone to Rome, in order to find there a safe place of 
refuge, but finds in Paul, whom he apparently meets 
by accident, a guide in the way of eternal life, and 
from a slave of sin becomes at the same time a. pris- 
oner and freedman of Christ. Another debt still 
which rests upon him is cancelled besides that for 
which Paul stands as surety with his offended mas- 
ter; and the temporal loss of Philemon became for 
both master and servant an eternal gain, Here 
again the Apostle’s word is verified (Rom. xi, 
33-36): ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counsellor? Or who hath first given 
to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of Him, and through Him, and to Him 
are all things: to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

5. This little Epistle serves also an apologetic 
purpose, which adds not a little to its value. The 
criticism of the Tiibingen school affirms still that 
only four Epistles of Paul at the utmost (Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians) are raised above ail 
doubt of their genuineness. We will go still fur- 
ther, and for a moment assume that we must even 
give up these four, and that, instead of them, we 
have left to us only this short letter to Philemon. 
Is it not remarkable, that even out of this brief let- 
ter relating to a private affair the main contents of 
the apostolic gospel may in substance be derivéd ? 
As regards thé“person of Christ, Paul names Him 
here also «épios, the same appellative, therefore, 
which is given to Jehovah in the Old Testament, 
He implores grace and peace from Him no less than 
from the Father. So, too, as faith elsewhere is re- 
quired toward God, here it is as exercised toward 
Christ ; and at the close, it is His grace alone to 
which Philemon is commended. Truly, no founda- 
tion-stones for a Socinian or Avian Christology. The 
way to eternal life also is no other than that which is 
elsewhere pointed out to us. Philemon is praised 
on account of his faith, and the significant expres- 
sion in Christ Jesus dccurs here oftener than any 
other, And that conversion is absolutely insepara- 
ble from this faith,—how clearly does this appear 
from the little which Paul says respecting Onesimus ! 
He does not appeal to good resolutions which per- 
haps the fugitive has formed; he has not merely a 
quiet hope that he has become a better man: no, 
it is as a new creature whom he himself has begot- 
ten in his bonds, that he sends him back to his mas- 
ter. It is only as one converted, that Onesimus is 
now useful ; that he kas become a brother, is now 
vnited forever with Philemon. All this confirms the 
fruth of the word; ‘Therefore, if any man be in 
Christ, he ix a new creature” (2 Cor, v.17), And, 
finally, coud the fruit of faith and conversion, the 





love which embraces all, and neyer perishes,—coula¢ 
it be made more strikingly manifest than in thie 
brief private letter! So this entire Epistle, brief as 
it is, is a new witness to the truth of the declara 
tion: ‘The gospel a power of God unto salvation 
through faith ” (Rom, i, 16). 

6. In the same impressive way this letter seta 
before us what_the communion of the Holy Spirit is, 
and how much this communion may,.effect. In a 
prison the Apostle’ feels himself happy; and pre- 
cisely there where one would expect to find so many 
endless causes for complaint, joyful thanksgiving ia 
the offoring of his lips. While he bears upon his 
heart the needs of the whole Jewis: and heathen 
world, there is still room in his heart for a single 
fugitive slave, whom he commends with the warmest 
love, and at the same time, though without wishing 
it directly, he by his own conduct presents himself 
as the most shining example of love to those whom 
he incites to proofs of love. Among the inmates of 
the house of Philemon, on the other hand, by the 
presence again of the same spirit, a church has been 
founded, of which the different members form the 
living members,—a church, the like of which there 
has never been in the heathen world. Between this 
family at Colosse and that prisoner at Rome exists 
an inner community of faith, love, and prayer, by 
which their hearts meet each other and flow to- 
gether, although as to the body they are separated 
by seas and mountains. Is not all this an excellent 
proof of what the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
(kowwvia tod G&ylov mvedparos) avails in houses and 
hearts (in Héusern und Hertzen)? ° 

7. “Just as Christ bas done for us toward God, 
so Paul does for Onesimus toward Philemon. For 
Christ also has emptied Himself of His right, and 
with love and humility overcome the Father, so that 
He must lay aside His anger and right, and receive 
us to favor for Christ’s sake, who so earnestly repre- 
sents us, and receives us so heartily to Himself. For 
we are all like Onesimus, if we believe” (LurHEr’s 
Preface). 

8. What is said of Onesimus, that before his 
conversion he was very unprofitable, but afterwards 
was very profitable, applies still, matatis mutandis, 
to every converted sinner, 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Paul, a striking illustration how free a bondman 
of Jesus Christ can be.-—The imprisonment of Paul, 
alleviated by the power of faith, love, and hope.— 
The Christian household: 1. Its constituents; 2. ita 
privileges ; 3. its enjoyments.—'t See how good and 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity” (Ps. cxxxiii.).—Christians are called to be 
partners in a common warfare,—Peace : 1, The high. 
est gift of grace; 2, a gift of grace; 8. a gift which 
we cannot heartily and earnestly enough desire for 
one another.—Intercession for others a duty of 
Christian love.—‘‘ Pray for one another” (James v 
16): 1. The power; 2. the right; and 8. the reward 
of this command.—The good which we hear of oth 
ers should incite us not to praise them in their pres- 
ence, but to glorify God.—Faith in Christ and love 
toward all the saints in the nature of the case insepa. 
rable from each other.—No happier fellowship than 
the fellowship of faith.—It is not enough that there 
be faith in us; it must also show itself efficient 
Per jfidem ad wtel.ectum.—The life of living faith e@ 
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service of love to the saints—How much more de- 
sirable is it also now for the servant of the gospel to 
request through love, than to command in a. lofty 
tone.—How well does this principle, viz., that of be- 
seeching ‘for love’s sake” (ver. 8, &c.), agree with 
the spirit of the gospel and of Protestantism; comp. 
2 Cor. i. 24—Agreement and diversity between the 
authority of the Apostles and that of later teachers. 
—KEven in sad times God sometimes gives to His 
own fairer days: to the imprisoned Paul He gives 
Onesimus as a son.—How far it can still be said of 
every converted sinner: formerly unprofitable, but 
now protitable.—Justice and love united in Paul in 
a remarkable manner.—' Pectus est, quod disertos 
Faztt.”—Not all that the Christian might perhaps 
wish to do, and in strict right could do, may he 
therefore do.—[Rev. J. Trapp: Posse et nolle no- 
bile est. He that goes to the utmost of his chain 
may possibly break a link. Conecdamus de jure ut 
careamus lite, Part with somewhat for peace’ sake 
(Augustine).—H.]—The truly good, in the eyes of 
God also, is that which is done not by constraint, but 
willingly—Good educed out of evil, under God’s 
guidance (Gen. |. 20).—Brief separation even for 
the Christian the way to eternal reunion.—In Christ, 
a slave brought to true freedom, a freeman bound in 
the chains of love and -obedience.—Paul, the pat- 
tern of a conscientious soul-seeker, and such toward 
Philemon while he pleads the cause of Onesimus.— 
True love, when required, ready also to make sacri- 
fices.—The true Christian called to be honorable and 
scrupulously faithful in the little as well as great.— 
Towards no. creature have we higher obligations than 
toward those to whom, next to God, we owe the life 
of our souls (ver. 10).—[Rev. J. Trapp: Even Alex- 
ander could say that he owed more to Aristotle 
that taught him, than to Philip, that begat him.—H.] 
—The Christian’s calling to heighten the earthly joy, 
especially of suffering servants and friends of the 
Lord.—The power and the limit of Christian confi- 
dence; comp. 2 Cor. vii. 16.—The duty of Christian 
hospitality (ver. 22).—Intercession for others at the 
same time a source of the richest blessing for our- 
selves.—How the grace of Christ binds together 
aearts, even though time and space keep them asun- 
ders 

Srarxe: Lanett Op.: Anti-Christian Rome (see 
Rey. xvii. and xviii.) still does that which heathen 
Rome did; and Paul has yet many brethren among 
the witnesses of the truth who are in chains and 
bonds for the name of Christ. That the Lord suf- 
fers all this to take place belongs to the mystery of 
the cross.—Children of God have among them no 
name which recognizes more distinctly the ground 
of their common kindredship, or is dearer to them- 
selves, than the name of brethren! But how: few 
are such true brethren in spirit! All public teach- 
ers call one another by this name; but notwithstand- 
ing the outward appellation, how far from the reality 
are they for the most part; so that Paul and Timo- 
thy, if they should come among such, would not 
recognize them as brethren.—Paul acknowledged his 
own weakness, since he did not trust himself to do 
everything alone, but employed others also, humble 
persons, for the service of the church. So at the 
present day there are such true helpers, out of the 
teacher’s office, in other situations, who make it a 
joy to themselves to assist in various ways to pro- 
mote the honor of God.—A Christian should no 
more be ashamed of the bonds of Christ, than a sol- 
diez is of the wounds which he has received in bat- 








tle.—Teachers especially should not shun to confirms 
their testimony by suffering—Christians are worl« 
ers, and not idlers.—Paul terms Apphia the beloved 
as well as Philemon, which shows that they lived in 
holy wedlock, and both feared God.—Women art 
often the instruments of winning unbelieving bus 
bands to Christ: how much more can they be help. 
ers to strengthen those who believe, and encourage 
them in what is good, 

OstanpER: The preacher’s office is a spiritual 
knighthood, by which Christ’s kingdom is enlarged, 
but that of Satan assaulted and destroyed. So Chiis- 
tians also are fellow-combatants, who by hearty 
prayer help forward the kingdom of the Redeemei. 
—It is a duty which rests on all fathers of families, 
so to instruct those under them in the knowledge of 
God, that their house may rightfully be named a 
church.—Every one should strive that the house in 
which he dwells may be a Bethel, a house of God, 
and not a Bethaven, a house of sin.—Grace and 
peace belong together, and cannot be separated. 

Lanei Opp.: Paul teaches by his example that 
one may mention particular persons and churches by 
name in prayer before God. If the Apostle had not 
been in the true spirit of love, it would have been 
irksome to him to repeat so many names when he 
prayed. This intercession is a special part of the 
communion of the saints, and secures this blessing, that 
we may have in return the comfort of the prayers of 
other Christians, and especially of the great interces. 
sion of Christ: for we are often in such circum- 
stances that we can hardly pray ourselves.—Hast 
thou, believing Christian, no lands, goods, money, 
friends of thine own, yet thou canst call God thy 
possession, and sing with David (Ps. xvi. 5, 6): 
“The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance, and 
of my cup: Thou maintainest my lot. The lines 
are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a- 
goodly heritage.”—Children of God hear the praise 
of another not only with patience, but with pleasure, 
and praise the Lord for such grace; comp. ver. 4 
and Gal. i. 28, 24. 

Hepincer: Faith without love is only a conceit, 
and love without faith is a mere work of nature.— 
Bibl. Wirt. : He who loves one and hates another, 
has not a pure love, but is partial (Jumes ii. 1).— 
Believers have much good within them, and much 
also externally among them. God be praised, who 
creates and works all good everywhere.—Believers 
have, in their suffering, no better consolation than 
that which they receive from the love and good con- 
duct of others.—Under trials of the cross, God 
raises up a Philemon to refresh the believer, or a 
Simon to bear the burden with him.—[Onesiphorus 
sought out the captive Paul at Rome, and ‘‘ was 
not ashamed of his chain,” and had as his reward 
the prayers of an Apostle (2 Tim. i, 16).—H.]— 
He who bears the teacher’s office, should reprove and 
teach, not in his own name, but in the name of 
Jesus Christ.—Love binds together more than com- 
mands.—Christian prudence requires that we con- 
sider not only what is allowed, but also what is use- 
ful (ver. 8; 1 Cor. x. 23).—An old man, long tried 
in the service, who still follows Christ and suffers 
persecution on that account, deserves, aLove others, 
that we honor and obey him (1 Pet. v. 5).—[Rev. J. 
Trapp: Old age and honor are in the Greek tongue 
very near akin: yfpas ct yépas. The old, when 
found in the way of righteousness, are like flowere 
which have their roots perfect when themselves are 
withering ; like roses, that keep a sweet fragrance 
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though they lose their color.—H.|]—The sufferings 
of a servant of Christ should increase rather than 
diminish the respect due to him.—Teachers have a 
hearty affection for those who have been won to 
Christ through their labors. 

Hepincer; A sinner converted —where? In 
bonds. Happy change! Deed worthy of all 
praise! Such is the power of God’s love, and 
the love of a true teacher, The former receives 
willingly the penitent offender; the latter seeks 
to save the lost on every occasion, most of all in 
prison, in the face of death itself —Bib/. Wiirt.: 
Men may bind and fetter the body, but the word 
of God cannot be bound (2 Tim. ii. 9).—No place 
is so inconvenient that one should not find an op- 
portunity to speak or write a word of exhortation 
(Acts xxviii, 31). Christ preached on the cross, 
and converted a malefactor.—In what was Onesimus 
useful to Paul? (1.) In this, that he made him happy 
by his conversion ; (2.) because he served him with 
Christian fidelity in the bonds of the gospel (ver. 13); 
(8.) Onesimus could now, by his consolation, quick- 
en and support the Apostle after the example of 
the Romans (Rom. i. 12).—If sin has been strong in 
a man before conversion, grace must be still stronger 
after conversion.—Grace must be acknowledged in 
the poor as well as in the rich; faith suffers no re- 
spect of persons, The diamond retains its lustre, 
though it lie on a dunghill.—In the church there 
should be a mutual codperation between the highest 
and the lowest members (1 Pet. iv. 10).—Though 
servants of the gospel are bound, the gospel has yet 
a free course (Phil. i. 14).—[Judson had hardly be- 
gun his labors in Burmah, before he was cast into 
prison, and was kept six months in three pairs of 
fetters, two months in four, six months in one, and 
was two months a prisoner at large. And to-day 
Burmah has the Bible in its own language; church- 
es are springing up in every province, and native 
preachers are the pastors and missionaries. We 
may already count the converts, who are the fruits 
of this fettered ministry, by thousands and tens of 
thousands. —H.|—Harmony of will between believ- 
ers is praiseworthy and beautiful, and serves to edify 
aud establish in the Lord.—God sometimes takes 
away a little comfort, that He may give back to us 
one better and more abiding.—Spiritual fellowship 
and union have a great advantage over that which is 
natural.—In the kingdom where Christ is Head and 
King, all distinction ceases, and in the body of 
Christ the greatest has no more dignity on worldly 
grounds than the least.—A great saint in his humil- 
ity will be no more than one who stands far: below 
him (Luke xxii, 26).—He who sincerely loves Christ, 
loves Him as well in Onesimus as in Paul; and he 
who does not love him in Onesimus, does not love 
bim in Paul, 

Cramer: Every Christian should pray for every 
other, and take him to his heart, not in word merely, 
but in deed. If it were possible to save him at that 
expense, his own blood—life itself—should not be 
grudged.—[Some of the Moravian missionaries sold 
themselves into slavery, that they might preach to 
slaves.—H. | 

Hepinerr; True love is prodigal, Mark you 
what I mean? It gives, lends, promises, is often 
willing, if good may be done, to be cheated.—Bib/, 
Wiirt.: It is a sacred obligation which binds the 
convert to him who has converted him, and cannot 
be discharged by worldly goods (Gal. vi. 6, 7).— 
“ood and \rink cannot so refresh a hungry man, as 








the true teacher is refreshed when he sees his word 
bringing forth fruit in others.—Believers stand in 
the closest and most intimate communion witk 
Christ: they in Him, and He in them, and with al. 
their works (John xvii, 21-23). 

Srarkr: There must be confidence and trast in 
all prayer and petition: doubting obtains nothing 
(James i, 6, 7).—Bibl. Wiirt.: Sincere love does 
more good than is desired (ver. 21): it lets its rivu- 
let flow more richly than the thirsty need (2 Cor. 
viii. 3, 4).— Every one should so exemplify hig 
Christianity, as not to cause others, especially honest 
teachers, to be put to shame for the good opinion 
which they have formed of him (2 Cor. ix. 3, 4).— 
Christians should be lovers of hospitality (Heb. xiii, 
2); should also entertain and assist preachers (Matt, 
x. 14).—An honest teacher is a gift of God’s grace 
(Eph. iv. 8-11).—It is a great consolation, if we are 
put in prison, that it is not for any misdeed, but the 
testimony of Christ.—The preacher’s work is heavy 
to bear; happy they who have true helpers !—In the 
matter of Christianity, all depends on the grace of 
the Lord Jesus; Christ all and in all (Col. iii, 11). 

Lisco (vers. 1-7): In what way a Cbristiar 
seeks to make a request heard by a Christian (ver, 
9).—How the communion of saints consists in “the 
common unity of a faith which is active in love.— 
An acknowledgment of the good which we have in 
Christ, an important means of strengthening faith 
(vers. 8-10).—From what motives Paul desires the 
pardon of Onesimus.—The work of redeeming love: 
(1.) It seeks the lost sinner; (2.) it represents him 
with the Father; (8.) it brings him back to the arms 
of the Father.—Interceding love: (1.) How love 
prays; (2.) what it secures.—Christians left to act 
freely (ver. 14), and yet bound to each other as 
brethren ; and, because they trust in Christ (ver. 5), 
may trust each other (ver. 21). 

Lavater (Sermons on the Epistle to Philemon, 
St. Gallen, 1785, in two volumes): The different 
kinds of greetings and salutations: (1.) Joab-greet- 
ings and Judas-kisses ; (2.) greetings of derision and 
scorn; (3.) cold, empty-hearted greetings; (4.) greet- 
ings and wishes of natural love ; (5.) Christian greet. 
ings.—Patmer: Theme for a funeral discourse (ver, 
15).—F. W. Krommacuer (Sabbathglocke, 1, 8. 209): 
a sermon on the whole Epistle, with the theme: 
Primitive Christianity—What this letter teaches: 
(1.) Concerning the person of Christ; (2.) concern. 
ing the salvation of the world; (8.) the way of sal- 
vation; (4.) the kingdom of Christ; and (5.) the 
authority of the apostolic word.—J. J. VAN OostTER- 
ZEE: The Kpistle to Philemon an important contribu. 
tion: (1.) For our Christian knowledge, (a) respect- 
ing a little church, (4) respecting a great Apostle, 
(c) respecting a relation altogether peculiar, which 
existed between the two; (2.) for our Christian 
faith, (a) in the operation of God’s providence, (0) 
in the divinity of the gospel, (c) in the powerful 
working of the Holy Spirit; (8.) for our Christian 
life, and especially (a) for our personal, (¢) for our 
domestic, and (c) for our social or common life. 

Rocnar (ver. 4): “La disposition de rendre 
grace 4 Dieu pour les autres est une des marques 
des plus stires de la charité. Dans les actions de 
grace, que nous rendons pour le bien, que Dieu 
nous fait ou qu’il fait par notre moyen, il peut facile. 
ment se glisser un sentiment d’égoisme ott @orgueil, 
Mais quand nous pouvons sincérement rendre grace 
4 Dieu pour les dons, qu’il a fait A nos 7 res, lore 
méme que ces dons nous laissent en arriére de ceux 
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auxquels ils ont été accordés, alors nous pouvons 
croire, que nous avons véritablement la charité, qui 
n’est point envieuse;et que nous avons vraiment a 
ceur Vavancement ‘du regne de Dieu, puisque nous 
sommes aussi contents de le voir dans les autres et 
par les autres, qu’en nous et par nous,” 

[Translation ; ‘‘ The disposition to give thanks to 
God for others is one of the surest marks of a true 
love, or charity. In the giving of thanks, which we 
render for good which God does to us, or which He 
does through our means, it is easy fora feeling of 
egoism or of pride to insinuate itself. But when we 
are able to give thanks to God for the gifts which 
He has granted to our brethren, even when these 
gifts cause us to fall behind those’on whom they are 
bestowed, we may then believe that we have truly 
the charity which envies not, and that we have sin- 
cerely at heart the advancement of God’s kingdom, 
since we are as content to see this take place in oth- 
ers and by others, as in us and by us.—H. 

Kinng: Onesimus was a servant (Anecht), and 
became a brother beloved, and yet ren.ained a ser- 
vant in the Lord Christ Jesus, Christianity does 
not abolish the differences of external condition. 
The sacred rule in regard to such relations is that 
laid down in 1 Cor, vii. 20-24. What Christianity 
requires, is: Let every one command in Christ, and 
let every one obey in Christ. Where the command- 
ing and the obeying are in the Lord, the command- 
ing and the obeying easily adjust themselves to each 
other. But how seldom do we find such a beautiful, 
happy household! Alas, the commanding and the 
obeying in the Lord have become so rare among us, 
because so many masters and so many servants have 
broken away from the Lord, from the purity of the 
faith, &ec.—These Bible-lessons are especially rich in 
illustrative examples from the history of the church 
and of missions. In the annals of the latter particu- 
larly, the practical pastor will find striking parallels 
to the history of Paul and Onesimus. 

[Relation of this Epistle to Slavery—On the 
relation of this Epistle to the subject of slavery, the 
following opinions represent the general sense of 
Christian writers : 

Neanper: ‘* Among those social relations which 
were alien to the nature of Christianity, and which 
Christianity found existing at the time of its first 
propagation, belonged slavery. By the estrangement 
of humanity from God, its original unity was disturbed. 
Mankind, destined to be one, split asunder into a mul- 
titude of nations, each striving to assert itself as the 
whole, and each taking an opposite direction to the 
other in its course of development. Thus the con- 
sciousness of possessing a common human worth was 
lost ; and it became possible for man to be placed in 
that relation to his fellow in which nature alone 
should stand to humanity, and his own nature to the 
individual. A relation so unnatural could find its 
justification only by assuming the position, that the 
difference among nations, which took place at a 
later period, and originated in sin—that difference, 
by virtue of which there exists so great a disparity 
of intellectual and moral power, was something 
original. Hence men could no longer recognize the 
fundamental identity of human nature, and believed 
one class destined by nature itself to be the tools of 
another, and without any will of their own, Thus 
was this relation a necessary result of the position 
held by antiquity, when state and nation constituted 
the absolute form for the realization of the highest 
good; and thus it could happen that the nation 





which was most ardent for civil liberty, still em 
ployed thousands only as slaves, And though theis 
situation was often rendered more tolerable through 
the influence of manners and the pure sentiments of 
humanity—which, breaking through unnatural re- 
straints, would introduce heartier fellowship between 
master and slave—yet the contradiction between thia 
whole relation and man’s essential dignity could not 
be thus set aside; and in general it still continued 
to be the habit to regard slaves, not as men gifted 
with the same rights as all others, but as things. . . . 

“But Christianity brought about that change in 
the consciousness of humanity, from which a disso. 
lution of this whole relation, though it could not be 
immediately effected, yet, by virtue of the conse- 
quences resulting trom that change, must eventually 
take place. This effect Christianity produced, first 
by the facts of which it was a witness, and next by 
the ideas which, by occasion of these facts, it set in 
circulation. By Christ, the Saviour, belonging to all 
mankind, the antagonisms of men resulting from sin 
were annulled; by Him the original oneness was 
restored. These facts must now continue to operate 
in transforming the life of mankind. Masters, as 
well as servants, were obliged to acknowledge them- 
selves the servants of sin, and to receive in the same 
manner, as a gift of God’s free grace, their deliver- 
ance from this common bondage—the true, the high- 
est freedom. Servants and masters, if they had be- 
come believers, were brought together under the 
same bond of a heavenly union, destined for immor- 
tality ; they became brethren in Christ, in whom 
there is neither bond nor free, members of one 
body, baptized into one spirit, heirs of the same 
heavenly inheritance. Servants often became teach- 
ers of their masters in the gospel, after having prac- 
tically exhibited before them the loftiness of a 
divine life, which must express itself even under the. 
most constraining of relations, and shine forth the 
more conspicuously from the contrast. The masters 
looked upon their servants no longer as slaves, but 
as their beloved brethren; they prayed and sang in 
company; they could sit at each other’s side at the 
feast of brotherly love, and receive together the 
body of the Lord. Thus, by the spirit and by the 
effects of Christianity, ideas and feelings could not 
fail of being widely diffused, which were directly op- 
posed to this relation, so consonant with the habits 
of thinking that had hitherto prevailed. Christian- 
ity could not fail to give birth to the wish, that every 
man might be placed in such a relation as would 
least hinder the free and independent use of his in 
tellectual and moral powers according to the will of 
God. Hence the Apostle Paul, speaking to the servant, 
says (1 Cor, vii. 21): ‘If thou mayst be made free, 
use it rather.’ Yet Christianity nowhere began with 
outward changes and revolutions, which, in all cases 
where they have not been prepared from within, 
and are not based upon conviction, fail of their salu. 
tary ends, The new creation to which Christianity 
gave birth, was in all respects an inward one, from 
which the outward effects gradually, and therefore 
more surely and healthfully, unfolded themselves to 
their full extent.’—History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church, vol. i., p. 267 sq., Dr. Torrey’a 
‘“‘ Translation.” 

Rey. F. D. Maurice: ‘‘ Christianity,’ said Mr 
Canning, in one of the debates upon the emancipa 
tion of the West Indian slaves, ‘ grew up amidst the 
scenes of tyranny which are described in the Sixtk 
Satire of Juvenal. It recognized the institution of 
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How can it be said to be essentially ad- 
verse to that institution?’ This question ought to 
be fairly met, What is the answer? The Epistle 
to Philemon, I think, supplies it. St. Paul, in his 
letters to the churches, had not proclaimed that 
slaves were free from their masters—had not insisted 
on masters dismissing their slaves; he had simply 
said that they were brothers. Here he explains that 
position, He calls upon a master to receive back a 
runaway slave, as both a servant anda brother. He 
might, he says, command him to do this as an Apos- 
tle; but he begs it for the love of Christ, and for 
the love which Philemon bears to him, the bondman 
of Christ, because such entreaties are mightier than 
commands. Here is the method of the Apostle, 
and of the Church, for destroying slavery. They 
strike at the root of it, by proclaiming that a man 
can never be a thing, a chattel. But they strike not 
merely at a particular arrangement which has intro- 
duced that accursed notion and canonized it, but at 
every other which interferes with the recognition 
of God’s Fatherhood and Christ’s Brotherhood, and 
with the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ in men, to 
the end that their true manhood may be called forth 
in them.”— Unity of the New Testament, pp. 658, 
689. 

E. pr Pressens&: “ Christianity is reproached with 
not having immediately proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery. It is forgotten that it would thus have con- 
founded two spheres which it was important for it 
always to distinguish, especially at the first steps of 
its progress in the world; it would have left the 
religious for the civil sphere. It could not enter the 
latter without exposing itself to all the perils, fluc- 
tuations, and risks of the use of material force. 
From a moral, it would become a political power; it 
would abdicate its true royalty, and, for the sake of 
a doubtful change prematurely wrought, it would 
lose that eternal power of reformation which it pos- 
sesses, for the renewal of individuals and of socie- 
ties at every epoch: It no more approved slavery 
than it approved polygamy and the Roman law of 
divorce; but. it sent into the world the principle 
which was to abolish these institutions so radically 
hostile to the ethics of the gospel, and it defined this 
principle with sufficient clearness, in the matter of 
slavery, for one to recognize that it morally abol- 
ished it, as far as was possible for it, without depart- 
ing from its proper domain. At first, the relations 
of masters and slaves were regulated in conformity 
to the laws of justice. The former were to remem- 
ber that they had a Master in heaven, and the latter 
to reassert their dignity as men by making their 
obedience subjection to God. But more: Paul dis- 
tinetly declared, that in Jesus Christ there was no 
longer slave, nor freeman ; that is, that every human 
being has an equal right. before God. The posses- 
sion of man by man is, by the same declaration, 
immoral, au attack upon the rights of Christ’s re- 
deemed, and incompatible with the doctrine of re- 
demption, and of equality, which is its result. Nor 
was Paul content with stating these principles; he 
applied them, His Epistle to Philemon is the virtual 
declaration of freedom of the Christian slave. He 
returns Onesimus to his master as a brother in the 
faith, as his own son, and he demands that he be re- 
ceived as himself. ’Ewod réxvov by éyévynoa, adrdy, 
rovr got. Te eu omrdyxva (Phil. 10, 12). Such 
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words have done more to break the fetters of the | 


slave than the shouts of revolt and the outbursts of 





declare that the slave who, yesterday, tuened the 
mill in the fields, or served his master as a beast of 
burden, without ever meeting a look of affection, 
now sits with him at the table of love, breaks with 
him the bread of communion, and drinks of the 
same cup of blessing; he goes through the same 
trials and persecutions; he is treated by him as a 
brother, as being a member of the same church. If 
it is remembered what was their condition some 
years before, it will be found that a mighty change, 
which was to introduce all the others, has been 
wrought, Add to this, that St. Paul was not con- 
tent with proclaiming the equality of men before 
God in Jesus Christ; he declared positively that the 
Christian should be freed outwardly, as he had been 
morally. He gives the slave advice not to neglect 
the opportunity of escaping from the state of sla 
very, as often as it®was offered. Ei kal divaca 
€rcvdepos yeveoSal, maAXov xphoa (1 Cor. vii. 21). 
This advice has great significancy, especially if we 
take into account the moderation of language neces- 
sary in so delicate a question, which could be ren- 
dered social and political by a single imprudent 
word.” —Histoire des Trois Premiers S.écles, ii. pp. 
274-276.—H. | 

Dr. Scuarr: “Slavery is the robbing an im. 
mortal man, created in the image of God, of his free 
personality, degrading him into an article of mer- 
chandise, a mere machine of his owner, and thereby 
hindering the development of his intellectual and 
moral powers, and the attainment of the higher end 
of his existence. For this heathenism had no reme- 
dy. On the contrary, the most distinguished hea- 
thens justified this immoral and unnatural state of 
things, by assuming an original and essential distine- 
tion between the ruling and the serving classes. . . . 
Christianity has provided the only means for deliver- 
ing man from the inward and most cruel bondage of 
sin, the bitter root of all wrong social relations, sla. 
very and despotism among the rest, and for the 
radical cure, therefore, of the evil in question. It 
confirms, in the first place, the Old Testament doc 
trine of the original unity of the human race, and its 
descent from a single pair. Then it asserts the per- 
feet equality of men inthe highest, spiritual view, in 
their relation to Christ, who has redeemed all, even 
the poorest and meanest, with His blood, aud called 
them to the same glory and blessedness. In Christ 
all earthly distinctions are inwardly abolished. In 
Him there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
male nor female ; all form one ideal person in Him, 
the common Head (Gal. iii, 28; Col. iii, 11), On 
the one hand, therefore, the Cliristian master is a 
servant of Christ, with whom there is no respect of 
persons, and he ought always to be conscious of this 
dependence, and of the responsibility it involves 
(Eph. vi. 9). On the other, the slave is by faith a 
freedman of Christ, in the blessed possession of the 
only true liberty, that of the children of God, and 
thus, even though remaining in his bonds, he ig 
raised above them; while the richest prince, without 
faith, is but a miserable slave of sin and death. 
Hence the master should look upon bis servant ag 
also his brother in Christ, and treat him accordingly 
(Phil. 16, 17); the servant should obey, not as the 
slave of man, but for the sake of the Lord... . By 
this view the distinction of master and slave is at 
once inwardly obliterated and deprived of its sting, 
even where it outwardly remains. .This we see 
already in the case of Onesimus. For while St. Paui 


indignation on the part of the oppressed; for they ‘ does not deny the legal relation between master and 


VERSES 22-25. 








slave, he changes it at the same time, by the spirit 
of Chiistian communion, into a free patriarchal ser- 
vice, whic. must necessarily result at last ina change 
also of the legal reldtion. He sent Onesimus back 
to Philemon, “no longer as a slave, but as a brother 
beloved” (ver. 16), and delicately hinted at his 
emancipation. Christianity is so spiritual and uni- 
versal, that it can exert its power in all conditions 
and relations, and turn, as by magic, even the hut 
ef deepest misery into a heaven of peace and joy. 
Thus there are now slaves, who, through their vir- 
tue and piety, are infinitely freer than their masters, 
and put them to shame, or become, as in former 
ages, instruments of their conversion. On the other 
hand, a true Christian, who comes into possession 
of slaves by inheritance, will never treat them as 
slaves in the proper sense, but as free servants, with” 


promote their moral and religious culture, even if 
circumstances, for which he is not personally an 
swerable, should make their formal emancipation 
for the time impracticable. But of course this alone 
is not enough. All that is inward, must, in the end, 
work itself out, and fully establish itself as an out 
ward fact in actual life. So Paul expressly says te 
the slave: ‘But if thou mayest be made free, use it 
rather’ (1 Cor. vii. 21). Hence the spirit and genius 
of Christianity. ... will not rest, till, by the power 
of redemption, all the chains which sin has forged 
shall be broken, till the personal and eternal dignity 
of man shall be w:.iversally acknowledged, and tha 
idea of evangelical freedom and fraternal fellowship 
perfectly realized.” —History of the Apostolic Church 
(N. Y., 1858), pp. 455, 459, 460. Comp. also Scuarr’a 
History of the Christian Church, vol. 1. (N. Y., 1859), 


all love and kindness; he will seek in every way to | pp. 315 ff, and vol. ii. (N. Y., 1867), p. 115 f._—H_] 
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PREFACH., 


Tue Editor needs say but little by way of introduction to the present Commentary. 
Having made the profoundly interesting and difficult Epistle of which it treats a subject of 
considerable and special study, he feels no slight pleasure in introducing the Commentary 
of Dr. Moll to the English-speaking public, believing that it will be found inferior to none 
that have preceded it in soundness of interpretation, clear conception of the scope and pur- 
pose, and hearty sympathy with the spirit and doctrines of the Epistle. Its Exegetical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical parts will be found alike rich and valuable. The Exegetical 
portions, indeed, sometimes very full, might in other instances be advantageously expanded, 
especially where turning on points of view which are more familiar to the German than the 
American student. On many of these, as of other points, the Translator has ventured to add 
annotations, sometimes selected, but chiefly original, sometimes by way of illustrating the view 
of Moll, sometimes giving his own dissenting opinion. To the Doctrinal and Homiletical 
portions he has made no additions whatever, except to enrich the Homiletical parts with a 
few of the rich treasures of spiritual thought accumulated on the pages of Owen. 

In the textual notes the Editor has pursued a slightly different plan from that adopted in 
the other volumes of this work. He has given first in a body the critical notes of the author, 
with such occasional additions as he deemed necessary, and then followed these with his own 
brief, chiefly philological notes, intended mainly, though not exclusively, to point out the varia- 
tions from the common English version which would be demanded, or suggested by the original. 
Of course, the suggestions thus made are not to be judged from the point of view of their 
fitness for a popular translation, but simply as aids to the study of the original text. These 
notes in many cases the Editor would have been glad to amplify: the necessity of the case has 
made them brief. It is scarcely neces~ary to add that ad/ the Editor’s notes are in brackets, and 
where they extend beyond two or three words, are marked with his initial K., except those 
which are given as quoted, and accredited to their author. The majority of the Exegetical 
notes are incorporated into the body of the text, the translator deeming that thus they would 
be more likely to be read in their place, than if transferred, in a smaller type, to the foot of 
the page. 

The translator unhesitatingly concurs with Dr. Moll in the view now acquiesced in he 
nearly all scholars, which looks elsewhere than to the Apostle Paul for the authorship, at least 
as to its form, of this Epistle. Without derogating in the slightest degree from the canonical 
authority and the intrinsic excellency of the Epistle, he regards the evidence, partly external 
and partly internal, of its non-Pauline origin, as overwhelming and decisive. He believes, too, 
that the suffrage of the Christian world will concentrate itself more and more upon ee 
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The Editor, finally, commits the work to the Christian public with the assurance that 
(whatever may be the value of his own additions) the Commentary of Dr. Moll will be found, 
in its Exegetical, Doctrinal, and practical features, eminently worthy of the valuable work of 
which it forms a part, and an important addition to the resources of the English student of the 
Scrptures, May the Spirit of Truth bless it to the spiritual interests of the Church. 





Rocuester, March 1, 186% 


THE EPISTLE 


TO THE 


1 sees eae fate i as filo sores 


INTRODUCTION, 


2 l.—CANONICAL POSITION AND AUTHORITY, 


Marvellous and enigmatical phenomenon—this production at once so obscure in its origi, 
and so clear and full in its knowledge and recognition of Jesus Christ; already, on the very 
threshold of the history of the Church, engaged in a conflict with tendencies to apostasy from the 
Christian faith! Uttering its teachings from an Apostolical fulness of spirit, yet directly traceable to 
no Apostle; with prophetic lips threatening, alarming, prophesying, yet this neither in apocalyptic 
vision, nor in ecstatic trance! In its loftiest rhetorical flight still mindful of the goal; though 
receiving at second hand, yet independent in its conception of the Gospel of Jesus, the Christ: 
peculiar in expression, intermediate in its mode of apprehending the Gospel between Paul and 
John: known to the earliest fathers, and yet of unsettled canonical position and authority: with 
the force of deepest conviction declaring the merging and swallowing up of the Old Covenant 
in the New, and that under forms of argumentation drawn entirely from the institutions and 
utterances of the Old Testament itself: directed to Hebrew Christians in the purest Greek of the 
New Testament: prompting the inquiry whether treatise or epistle; giving no certain clue to its 
immediate origin or destination:—thus stands, Melchisedec-like, before our eyes, with the seal” 
of a spiritual anointing on its brow, this wondrous portraiture of the all-illuminating glory of ~ 
the New Covenant, and of its Theanthropic Founder ! 

From what cause now should such a production be involved in doubt regarding its canonical 
validity? In most MSS, it stands at the close of the Pauline Epistles. In the Peshito-Syriae 
version, indeed, which originated probably (Ewaup, Hist. of the Israel. Nation, vii., 449) soon 
after the middle of the Second Century, it stands without the name of any author; then with the 
name of Paul, in the Greek MSS., and in the translations made under the inflaence of the Greek 
Church. In the Cod. Sinaiticus discovered by Tischendorf, and published 1863, and in some other 
MSS., it has its place even immediately before the Pastoral Epistles, in accordance with the Canon 
60 of the Council of Laodicea between 343 and 381; as early as in the Sahidic or Upper Egyp- 
tian version it stands exceptionally after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians; in the Codex 
B. after that to the Galatians. 

Luther, on the contrary, places it after the Epistles of Peter and John, and distinguishes it, 
along with the Epistles of James and Jude and the Revelation, from ‘the certain, clearly authen- 
ticated leading books of the New Testament,” ( Works by Waucu, xiv. 146 f.). This proceeding 
of Luther springs from his false interpretation of the passages—ch. vi. 4f.; x. 26f; xi. 17, in 
which he found a “hard knot that seems, in its obvious import, to run counter to all the Gos+ 
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pels and Epistles of St. Paul.” Apart from this he regards it as “an Epistle of exquisite beauty ; 
discussing from Scripture, with masterly skill and thoroughness, the priesthood of Christ, and 
interpreting on this point with great richness and acuteness the Old Testament.” More- 
over, he employs the Epistle variously in argumentation in the same way as the acknowledged 
writings of the Apostles. For “he who wrote it is unknown, and wished, doubtless, for a while, 
to remain unknown; but this is a matter of no importance. We should rest satisfied with the 
doctrine which he so constantly bases upon the Seripture, showing, at the same time, a subtle 
tact and moderation in reading and dealing with Scripture.” In the same way Melancthon em- 
ploys our Epistle, although he rejects its Pauline authorship ; in lke manner, also, the Symboli- 
cal books of the Lutheran Church, which, in using it, adduce the name of no author, but, instead 
of this, simply the “ writing” or “ Epistle to the Hebrews,” and only in the Formula Concordia, 
and not even here in the German original, employ the term Aposéle. This proceeding stands 
connected with a'change of views, in other respects also noticeable, regarding the conditions of 
canonicity im any alleged Scriptural production. In ecclesiastical antiquity, the question turned 
on the authority of the author; and precisely in regard to the author was there a diversity of judg- 
ment in the case of our Epistle (see 3 2). For this reason not only did the later Arians, on ac- 
count of its non- Pauline origin, deny its authority in matters of doctrine, but the teachers in 
the Latin Church also, even Novatian and Cyprian, refrained from its use until the middle of 
the fourth century, because up to this time the Western Church did not regard Paul as its au- 
thor. AUGUSTINE adduces it, indeed, (de doctr, Christ. 11. 8) among the canonical writings, and 
occasionally makes use of it; but he apologizes for it on account of the then existing opposition 
of some in the Western Church to the already widely-spreading conviction of its Pauline origin. 
Even Irenzus, of whom Eusebius relates as something remarkable (Hist. Hecles. v. 26), that in 
his BcBAlov diaréewv dtagdpwv he has a citation from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and one from the 
book of Wisdom, and who (adv. her. II. 30,9), by alluding to the “ word of his power,” clearly 
indicates his knowledge of our Epistle, makes no use of it, whatever, in his refutation of the 
heretics. In the second Monkish Fragment (Irun. ed. Stieren 1, 854) Heb. xiii. 15 is, indeed, cited 
as an exhortation of Paul; but the genuineness of this fragment is very doubtful. And Origen, 
in cases where its Pauline composition is controverted, does not insist upon a recognition of its 
canonical authority, but either resorts for his proof passages to acknowledged canonical produc- 
tions, or deems it necessary to make a special argument in favor of its composition by Paul (on 
Matth. ch. xxiil.; Hp. ad African. ch. 9). Tertullian, too, employs it in but a single instance (de 
pudic. ch. xx.), and that merely in confirmation of a point already established. Volo tamen ex 
redundantia alicujus etiam comitis Apostolorum testimonium superducere. In entire accordance 
with this, also more recent Scholars, e. g.. MicHaw.is (Hinleit. ins neue Test. 4 ed. 2 Part, 3 234) 
and Z1EGLER (Complete Introd. to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Gottingen, 1791, 2 17), reject alike 
the hypothesis of its composition by Paul, and its canonical authority. 

As early, however, as JEROME, who says, ep. 125 ad Evagrium: Epistola ad Hebraos quam 
omnes Greeci recipiunt et nonnulli Latinorum, we find presenting itself (Zp. 129 ad Dardanum) 
the view, nihil interesse cujus sit, guum ecclesiastict virt sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebre- 
tur. According to this now, the decision turns no longer on the name and person of the author 
but on a reception into the canon, ecclesiastically determined by a Synodical decision; since, ac- 
eording to Can. 59 of the Conc. Laodic. in the 4 century, no BiBAia dxavévora were to be read in the 
church. Erasmus goes yet a step further with the declaration: Tmo non opinor periclitari fidem 
st tota ecclesia fallatur in titulo hujus epistole, modo constet Spiritum Sanctum fuisse princi- 
palem auctorem, id quod interim convenit (Opp. ix. 595). Catvin, who does not regard Paul as 
its author, still ascribes even to the cunning of Satan the denial, on the part of some, of its cano- 
nical validity, and Brza holds decidedly to the inspiration of the author, and declares, there- 
fore, the precise person and name to be a matter of comparative indifference. The attempt of 
Carustapt (de canonic. Scripturis libellus, Viteb. 1520) to distribute the books of the Old and the 
New Testament, according to their rank, into three classes, assigning to the first class of the 
New Testament books the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, to the second the thirteen. 
Epistles of Paul, and John and Peter, and to the third the remainder, including the Epistle ta 
the Hebrews, has failed to make converts. But since Martin Cuemnrrz (ramen Cone. Trident.) 
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it has been customary to speak of Apocrypha of the New Testament in the sense in which Ru- 
fmus had spoken of libris ecclesiasticis, and Jerome of uncanonical writings, which, like the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, might serve for popular edification, though not for establishing 
the doctrines of the Church. Among writings of this class, the Wittenberg theologians in par- 
ticular, toward the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries, reckoned the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the 2d Epistle of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of John, and James, Jude and the Reve- 
lation. A revolution, however, was produced by Joun GuRHARD, who (Loci Theolog. ed. Cotta 
Vol. IL.) found fault with the term {Apocrypha,’ specially on the ground that in the early church 
doubts regarding these portions of the New Testament were in part confined to individual 
teachers or churches, and in part had reference only to the auctor secundarius, Gerhard in- 
troduced the distinction between canonical books primi ordinis and secundi ordinis, the distinc- 
tion, meantime, having a purely historical, not a doctrinal significance, and referring not to the 
canonical consideration, or to the inspired character of the work, but simply to the greater or les 
degree of confidence to be reposed in opinions regarding its author. 


@ 2. HYPOTHESES REGARDING THE AUTHOR. 


We encounter at first view the remarkable phenomenon that the Eastern Church, from the 
time of Pantzenus, by testimonies almost unanimous, and apparently resting on tradition, as- 
cribes the Epistle to Paul; while it was only after the Arian controversies that the Western 
Church came gradually to adopt the oriental view. And this is all the more remarkable as the 
Epistle sent by the Roman Church to the Corinthian, and ascribed by tradition to Clement, as 
the first to the Corinthians, an Epistle belonging at latest to the time of the Emperor Domitian, 
87-96 (HILGENFELD, the Apostol. Fathers, p.84), but by others held to have been written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, makes a decided and peculiar use of our Epistle (Huseb. H. #. II. 
28), viz., without expressly citing it, or naming an author, and by interweaving its clauses, 
phrases and turns of expression. Since, however, this Roman Epistle does not bear a pure Pau- 
line impress, but is merely stamped with a character kindred to the Pauline, its use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not argue an assumption of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle, but 
would point only to some man who stood allied to Paulin Apostolic dignity. On the other hand 
also Justin Marryr(I. 166) twice cites our Epistle (KrrcHHoFERQuellensammlung, p. 239) with- 
out designating the author; and the treatment of this question in the Alexandrian Church by 
Panraz=nvs, CLEMENT of Alexandria and ORIGEN (see BLEEK I. 95 ff.), shows clearly 1. that it was 
in that church strictly speaking only the ideas which were attributed to Paul; 2. that there existed, 
at least at the time of Origen, already various, and, in like manner, traditionary opinions, regarding 
the disciple of Paul to whom should be ascribed the actual composition ; and 38. that eritical doubts 
existed to which regard had to be paid, such as appear in Irenzus and his pupil Hippolitus (Photit 
Biblioth. Cod. 121 ed. Becker, p. 94, and the testimony of STEPHEN GosaRus of the 6th century, 
L. C. Cod. 232, p. 291). Critical doubts like these did not prevail in the Latin Church, and scarcely 
even dogmatical ones. There are, indeed, distinguished scholars who, with SPANHEIM (de auctore 
ep. ad. Hebr., Heidelberg, 1659) and Wetstein, suppose that the Western Church was actuated 
by hostility toward the Montanists, who appealed to ch. vi. 4, against the re-admission of the 
lapsi into the church; but even Tertullian mentions, indeed, this Epistle during his Monta- 
nistic period, but knows nothing apparently of its authorship by Paul. Cyprian makes no men- 
tion whatever of the Epistle. We might be inclined to find an explanation of this silence in his 
assumption of the number seven of the Pauline Churches, which should correspond to the 
seven churches mentioned by John, an opinion also held by Vicrorrnus PeTABIONENSIS (Hragm. 
de fabrica mundi bei Kunn,p.9; septem quoque coli sunt—septem spiritus—septem cornua agni— 
septem ecclesie apud Paulum.) But these writers would have ventured neither to distort nor to 
leave unregarded an existing tradition. J. Curis. von HormaANnn thinks (dewtero canonical? wn 
Zeitschrift fiir Prot. und Kirche, Ell. 1857) that the Gentile Church of the West regarded the 
three Epistles to the Jewish Christians (Peter, James and Hebrews), which, in the fragm. de 
canone, published by Murarort, donot appear among those, which the church has stamped with her 
approval, as in no way concerning them. But, on the one hand, the Epistle of James was ‘even 
in the East an antilegomenon; and, on the other, 1 Peter is cited by Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
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Cyprian as an Apostolical composition. The Western Church has evidently no tradition as- 
cribing the authorship of our Epistle to Paul; for even the Roman presbyter Caius, in his con- 
troversy with the Montanists, at the time of the Roman Bishop Zephyrmus in the beginning of the 
3d century (JERomE de viris ill. ch. lix.), knows of but thirteen Epistles of Paul (usEprus, ist. 
Eccles. TV. 20), and in the above-mentioned fragm. de canone, probably belonging to the close 
of the second century, there are, indeed, mentioned two spurious Epistles under the name of Paul 
ad heresem Marcionis, viz., to the Laodiceans and to the Alexandrians; and some interpreters re- 
gard the latter, others the former, as identical with the Epistle to the Hebrews, but both equally 
without reason; for while the Pauline composition of the Hebrews has been assailed, its doctrinal 
soundness has never been called in question. The change of views is shown clearly in the circum- 
stance that the Synod of Iippo 393, Can. 36, and the third Synod of Carthage, (397) Can. 47 ordain; 
Pauli: Apoxioli epistole tredecim ; ejusdem ad fHebroeos una (‘“one, by the same, to the Hebrews”), 
while Can. 29 of the Fifth Synod of Carthage (419), simply reckons fourteen Epistles of Paul. 
In this case we see clearly the influence of the Hast in the declaration of AuGusTINE de peccat. 
mer. et remiss, 1.27: majis me movet auctoritas ecclesiarum orientalium, que hane quoque im cano- 
nicis habent, and through all subsequent time, we still hear the tones of occasional individual dis- 
sent from this decision. Hence, is explained also the inconsistent proceeding of EvsEnrus (in the 
first half of the fourth century). In his Commentary on the Psalms, he frequently cites our 
Epistle as Pauline, and reckons it (H. Z., II. 17) among the Epistles of Paul, as also (H. Z, III. 
3) he gives the number of the acknowledged and unquestioned Epistles of Paul as fourteen, and 
places the Epistle to the Hebrews (7, £., II. 25) among the homologowmena. On the contrary, 
(at H, H., vii.3) he places it among the antwlegomena, and mentions it between the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and Jesus Sirach on the one hand, and Barnabas, Clement of Rome, and Jude on the other, and 
says (H. /.,VI. 20), in confirmation of the view of Caius, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not to 
be reckoned as Pauline; “since we know that up to this time it is by some of the Romans regarded 
as not the work of the Apostle.” According to WIESELER, (Inquiry regarding the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, particularly its author and its readers, 1861) the testimony of TERTULLIAN in favor of 
Barnabas as its author (de pudicitia, ¢. 20; Hxtat enum et Barnabe titulus ad Hebroeos, a Deo 
satis awctorati virt) stands not so entirely solitary in the Latin Church, as is commonly supposed. 
And, however questionable may be the interpretation of the passages (PHiLasrrRius, her. 89, JE- 
romzE, Hp. 129 ad Dardanum, Istporus, Etymol. 6, 2) in respect to the docal extent and the con- 
tinuance im Wme of the view which ascribes the Epistle to Barnabas, still it is undeniable that 
the statement of TERTULLIAN must rest upon a@ fact existing within a certain circle. The hypo- 
thesis which Scumrpr, Twesten, Un~MANN, WiEsELER (Chronologie des Apost. Zeitalter), 
TureRscu, have built on this fact,and to which recently Crepner (List. of the NV. Test. Canon, p. 
180 ff.) has given his adhesion, is thus destitute neither of historical, nor in part of ¢raditional 
support. This would be considerably strengthened if in the stichometrical list of the sacred 
writings of the N. Test. in the Cod. Claromontanus, the Kpistle to the Hebrews were actually 
and simply designated as Zpistola Barnabe. But in the list this ‘‘ Epistle of Barnabas” is se- 
parated from the Epistles of Paul by the Catholic Epistles, while in the codex itself the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is separated only by this list from those of Paul, and a separate ‘ Epistle of Bar- 
nabas’ is found also in the Cod. Sinaiticus. In favor of Barnabas, the vio¢ rapaxAjoewc, may be 
urged (without referring to the Adyoc ri¢ wapaxAgoewc, Heb. xiii. 22), first, that his position as a 
disciple of the Apostles (defended by TrerruLitan de pudic. 20, against the assumption that he be- 
longed to the 70 disciples, in Cuum., Alex. Strom., Il. 20, comp. Huse. Hf. 4, 1. 12) accords well 
with Heb. ii. 3; and that he might be brought into relation with Timothy both by his accompa- 
nying Paul on his missionary journey mentioned Acts xii. 14, and by his later interviews with 
the Apostle, Gal. 11. 9 ff; secondly, that Barnabas along with Paul is called, Acts xiv. 14, aréo- 
todoc, and that the Syrian Church was founded by them both (ch. x1, 22 ff.); and finally that the 
pecuhar character of our Epistle, especially its doctrinal independence while yet resting on a 
Pauline basis, and the position assumed by the author alike toward the members and the officers 
of the church to which he writes, harmonize entirely with what we know of Barnabas. As a 
Levite, too, and frequently in Jerusalem, the priestly element in our Lord’s character would come 
naturally under discussion (Acts iv. 86); and alike the purer Greek and the Alexandrian tinge 
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of the Epistle would be in his case both explicable from the fact that he sprang from Cyprus, 
which stood in intimate relations of commerce and intercourse with Alexandria, Nor need we 
attach importance to the fact that, according to Acts xiv. 12, Barnabas appears inferior to Paul 
in eloquence, since we have here not an oral address, but a carefully composed written composi- 
tion; nor can we reason legitimately from the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas among the works of 
the Apostolic Fathers, as its genuineness is more than doubtful. Yet, on the other hand, a per= 
son brought up a Levite would scarcely express himself in the manner of our Epistle regarding, 
the arrangements of the Levitical service and the utensils and objects belonging to the temple 
at Jerusalem, even granting that no positive errors in those points have crept into ch. 9; and 
again Gal. i. 9, the sphere of missionary labor assigned to Barnabas seems to have lain among 
the Gentiles; for which reason also WirsELER, though in connection also with other grounds, is 
inclined to look at least beyond the limits of Palestine for the recipients of the Epistle. [It seems 
to me a sufficient reply to the first of these objections of the author, to say that the writer of the. 
Epistle is not in ch. 9 speaking at all of the regulations of the ritual service of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, much less of the utensils, vessels, ec., found in it; but simply of the arrangements 
and contents of the Mosaic tabernacle. There does not seem to be the slightest evidence that 
he had especially in mind the furniture of the temple of his time, as, on the contrary, in regard 
to most of the articles, it is certain that he cou:d not.—K.}. 

The Syrian Church, on the contrary, although the Epistle stands in the Peshito without the 
name of an author, from the middle of the third century regarded the Epistle as from Paul. For 
the Council at Antioch (264) in its letter directed to Paul of Samosata, refers to Heb. ii. 14; iv. 
14, 15; xi. 26, and connects the last named passage with citations from the Epistle to the Cor. 
as utterances of the same Apostle. In like manner, at a later period, EparAmm Syrus (* 378) 
eonnects Heb. x. 31 with Rom. 11. 16, and Eph. v. 15, by the introductory words, ‘In respect to 
this day, exclaims also the Apostle Paul,” while he elsewhere, like his teacher Jacob, Bishop of 
Nisibis, adduces passages of our Epistle merely in general terms, as words of an Aposile, On 
this point the Hgyptvan Church seems to have had a controlling influence. 

Unquestionably remarkable is not merely the testimony of the Oriental Church for the 
Pauline composition of the Epistle, and the marked use of it by Clement of Rome, but especially 
the circumstance that the testimony of the Alexandrians may not (with E1cHuorn, Scumipr, 
Day. Scuvttz) be referred back to purely hypothetical assumptions; comp. SreNGLEIN /istorical 
Testimonies of the first four centuries regarding the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Bam- 
berg, 1835. True, indeed, as we have already intimated, the tradition in favor of Paul upon 
which Pantanus, about the middle of the second century, seems to rely, is not so sure and deci- 
sive as Storr, Hue, efc., imagine. And entirely justifiable is the cautious language of BLEEK, 
who regards it as probable, on scientific grounds, that Panr#nus already found different views 
existing in his church regarding the Author of our Epistle, and that he had reference to an objec- 
tion urged against hisown view in the words preserved by Kuszz. H. £., VI.,14, that “Paul from 
modesty and a spirit of reverence toward the Lord, did not designate himself as Apostle of the 
Hebrews, because to the Hebrews the Lord had been sent as the Apostle of the Almighty, but 
he, Paul, as Apostle and Preacher to the Gentiles, had written to them gratuitously and outside 
of his appointed sphere of labor.” 

This sagacious position is needlessly surrendered in the otherwise valuable ‘‘ History of the 
N. Test. Canon, by C. A. CREpNER, Edited by G. Vonrxmar, Berlin., 1860, p. 182,” according to 
which Pantenus might merely have spoken the sentiments of those who, like him, wished to 
connect the Epistle, that had originated, perhaps, but without clearly settled authorship in the 
Alexandrian Church, with the name of Paul as opposed to the Catholic Church, which was dis- 
posed to contest with him its claim to canonical authority. How decided, on the contrary, was 
with others the consciousness and influence of a tradition tn favor of its Pauline composition, is 
conspicuously evinced by the fact that the Alexandrians themselves, while observing its diversity 
of style from that of Paul, for this reason framed the hypothesis that the Epistle had sprung 
from an Aramean original, of which Paul was the author (Clem. Alex.), or that Paul did not 
dictate its language, but only gave the ideas (Oria.); while, meantime, ORIGuN concedes (Kus, 
‘H. Z., Vi. 25) that “if any church deems this Epistle a production of Paul, it is lable to no 
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blame, ob ydp eik# of apyaine dvdpec dc Mabaov airay rapadeddxacty, (“for not without cause—noy at 
mere hap-hazard—have ancient or the primitive men handed it down as Paul's”). This langu «ge 
points to a real tradition, going back to men well-known, and already to be reckoned as an-es- 
tors, even granting it to have been held only here and there by an individual church. And the 
circumstance that Origen regards this procedure as not groundless and irrational, is all the 
more weighty as he gives in immediate connection his own dissenting view, resting on eriical 
grounds; viz., ‘that should he declare his own opinion, it is this, that the thoughts belon;; to 
the Apostle, the style and composition to another, who has written down the ideas of the Avos- 
tle, and carried out in his own explanatory language the statements of his teacher.” ‘then 
follow the words cited above, after which: “ But who actually committed it to writing, is known 
to God.” He adds that tradition ascribes it partly to Clement of ‘Rome, partly to Luke. 

The weight of these facts has led to successively renewed endeavors to defend the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle. To this effect—after the assaults of an independent criticism com- 
mencing with Ssem~er—Meyer, in the Journal of Ammon and Bartholdt I1., 3; Crammg, in 
his Commentary; and particularly Storr: while Kunuxur (Lxtended Inquiries, ete., Riga, 1793, 
II.) sought to show that the assumption of a Pauline authorship was at least not unrea- 
sonable. Against the assaults of Dav. Schultz appeared specially Steudel in BuneEu’s Archiv., 
IV.,1; Hofstede de Groot (disput. qua ep. ad Heb. cum Paulinis epp. comparatur, Trai. ad 
Rhen., 1826); Stuart of Andover, U. 8., 1827, and Hua in the Second Ed. of his Zntrod. to the 
NV. Test., 1821. Kven after the investigations of Bleek, the Pauline authorship was still de- 
fended by GELPKE (vindicie orwginis Pauline Hp. ad Heb., Lugd. Bat., 1833); by Paulus in 
Heidelberg, 1833; by the Catholic Klee, 1833; and by Srmurn in the Appendix to his Commentary 
on Luke, 1830. More recently again L. Gaussmn (Le canon des saintes écritures, translated into 
German by Pasror Gros, 1864) who, after WorpswortH (on the Canon, London, 1847, 
p- 234), finds a direct and authentic testimony in favor of Paul as its author, in the closing salu- 
tation (v. 25), in connection with a false explanation of 2 Ties. iii. 17. 

Yet even the passage chap. 11.3, taken in its connection, makes strongly against the Pauline 
authorship, as, since Cajetan and Hrasmus, is commonly conceded, It is, indeed, true that the 
writer here in terms distinguishes himself properly only as a non-eye-witness from the actual 
eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus (Horm. Schriftbeweis, IL, 2, p. 352). The contrast of Aposéle and 
non-Apostle is here not in question; and thus we might find in this passage, perhaps, no formal 
contradiction to Paul’s uniform and studiots assertion of his Apostolical authority, Gal. i, and 
2 Cor. xi. x11. But no less certainly does the author class himself with his readers as belonging 
to a generation to which the salvation—originally uttered by the Lord—has been confirmed by 
the testimony of imtermediate ear-witnesses, And in such a manner Paul could not have ex- 
pressed himself, however much, for purposes of instruction, he might have chosen for once to 
hold his Apostolical claims in abeyance; for thus he would not merely have concealed—he would 
have demed them. 

Again the personal references of ch. 13 contain nothing which decidedly points to Paul. 
True, we may not specially determine to what considerable Christian man Timothy could, during 
the life of Paul, have stood in any such relation of fraternal codperation as ch. xiii. 23 indicates; 
and just as little can we establish the fact that he, after the death of Paul, although bishop of 
the Church at Ephesus, again made journeys as a missionary. But undeniably men like Luke, 
Barnabas, Apollos, might thus express themselves in regard to Timothy, well-known doubtless in 
his fortunes to the readers; and as Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 9, summons Timothy to himself from Ephesus 
we are not required to regard him as fixed irremovably at Ephesus, Further, against the 
Pauline hypothesis are the facts that the expression ol ard ric ’Iradiag they from Italy (18, 24) 
philologically, to be sure, can be understood of Italians, but hardly of them including Romans; 
that the request to the readers (v. 19) to pray to God for his restoration to them, points to such 3. 
connection with the Church addressed as Paul could not have had with the Churches of Pales- 
tine; that Paul could not expect so peaceful a return after his experiences in Jerusalem ; that vv. 
18, 19 hardly point to an imprisonment of the author (since also at ch. x. 34, we are to read not 
toic deapoic jov, but toic deouiore); and finally that we can scarcely conceive how Paul should have 
written ta Hebrew Christians, if we remember the agreement made at Jerusalem among the 
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Apostles, in regard to their spheres of labor, and the declarations of Paul himself in regard to his 
position and the immediate duty assigned him, Rom. xv. 20; 1 Cor. x. 18. And besides, how 
could Paul, who elsewhere always prefixes to his letters his name and opening salutation, have 
written without affixing his name, and in such terms as at ii, 3, precisely to those churches that 
had sought to spread their doubts of his Apostolical authority even by their deputations to the 
Gentile Churches? 

To these grounds of doubt we may add the important fact that, alike in its train of thought 
and the closely related character of its style, this Epistle stands clearly distinguished from the 
undoubted compositions of Paul. We may not, indeed, emphasize the doctrinal diversity so 
strongly as does Dav. Schultz, and in part Ed. Reuss, who even maintains that the Christology 
of our Epistle has a “decidedly spiritualistic tendency whereby (4#47wp) obscurity is thrown upon 
Christ’s connection with humanity.” Heb. ii. 14,17, stands in decided hostility to this view. In 
general the undeniable diversities in the doctrinal statements can be converted into discrepancies 
only by misconception, and they are easily explicable from the character of the readers, and the 
special object of the Epistle. Paul, starting from the condition and needs of humanity, points 
usually to the swbyective influences of the work of salvation, deducing thence the contrasted nature 
of law and Gospel, and thus leading on his readers from these phenomena, to the profounder 
truths of Christology. Our author proceeds by a reverse process. He deduces the infinite supe- 
riority of the New Covenant to the Old, from the infinite elevation of Jesus Christ above all the 
mediators of salvation, and all the servants and organs of Divine revelation. Paul again links the 
death of Christ with that of the sacrificial victim ; here it is linked with the fact of priestly interces- 
sion. Paul lays the stress on that which was accomplished on the cross; here it is laid on that 
which is accomplished in the heavenly sanctuary by the perfected Royal Priest, who is exhibited 
before us in his entire personality as a sacrifice which, “through an eternal Spirit,” has in a perfect 
manner been offered to God. Yet the words of Paul regarding the exaltation of Christ above the 
heavens (Eph. iy. 10), and regarding his intercession for the saints at the right hand of the Father 
(Rom. viii. 34), contain the germ of the doctrine here unfolded of Christ’s high priesthood in the 
heavenly holy of holies. And in Paul’s designation of the Old Test. ceremonial law as the “rudi- 
ments of the world” (orocyeia tod Kéopov, Gal. iv. 3) lies enfolded all that is here taught regarding 
the inability of the law to bring anything to perfection, as, on the other hand, our Kpistle is but 
an expansion and carrying through, in its own peculiar way, of the Pauline doctrine that Christ 
is the réAoc Tod véuov, Rom. x. 4, and that the Law has partly a disciplinary and “pedagogical” (Gal, 
iii. 24), partly a typical (1 Cor. x. 11; Col. ii. 17) significance. So also at once independent, and yet 
standing in close relationship with Phil. ii. 7f, is the treatment of the doctrine of the humiliation 
and exaltation of Jesus Christ (ch. i. 4; ii. 9), who here, as with Paul, is not merely the mediator 
of the New Covenant on the ground of the redemption wrought through His blood (ch. vii. 22; 
ix. 15; xii. 24; Gal. 1. 19; 1 Tim. ii. 5), but, as the Image of God, is also the Mediator in the 
creation, preservation and government of the world (ch. i, 1-3; 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. 
i. 15-17; Eph. 1.10). And in the same reciprocal relation stand the declarations (ch. vi. 1; ix. 
14; comp. ix. 9) regarding dead works and their distinction from good works, to which Christians 
are mutually to incite each other (x. 24), as the Pauline distinction of works of law and good 
works; and faith is brought into direct relation not barely with the righteousness of man (ch, 
xi. 7; comp. x. 88), but also with the expiatory death of Jesus (x. 22). Any essential difference, 
therefore, must not be assumed. But here the prevailing contrast is not that between faith and 
law, or works of law. The conception of faith is here preponderantly the more general one of 
abiding and obedient trust in the promises of God, so that on the one hand it forms a contrast to 
the vision of the period of fulfilment (as 1 Cor. v. 7), and on the other, particularly in ch. 11, is re- 
garded as that which from the outset has been through all ages the condition of salvation, thus 
simply carrying out Paul’s representation (Rom. iv.) of the faith of Abraham. Precisely so the 
ethical element of faith, particularly in the life of Jesus himself, is still more expressly exhibited 
(ch. ii. 17; iv. 15; xii. 2). It does not lie within the scope of the Epistle to dwell on the uni- 
versality of the plan of grace, atid on the calling of the Gentiles. So also the resurrection of 
Jesus is but once mentioned, ch. xiii. 20; and Paul’s doctrine of sin and grace is but lightly 
touched by the mention of the “deceitfulness of sin,” ili. 13, comp. xi. 25; xii, 4; m lke manner 
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his doctrine of yépuc, ch. iv. 16; and of deliverance” (araAday7), in contrast with bondage 
(dovAcia). 

But it is not merely individual terms, expressions, and references, which exhibit a de- 
viation from those familiar to Paul, and regarding which it might be possible to say that under 
like conditions, or for a like purpose, Paul would very probably have thus expressed himself. 
The state of the case is rather this, that along with an essential accordance with the fundamental 
ideas of Paul; along with the occasional recurrence of modes of thought specifically Pauline, and 
with a frequent use of substantially equivalent doctrinal expressions, there yet, on the one hand, 
runs through our Epistle a thorough independence in the modes of conception, in the style of 
argumentation and the diction, which precisely in minute and familiar matters, gives sponta 
neous expression to a writer’s individuality; and, on the other, it displays here and there a de- 
cidedly non-Pauline terminology, as, ¢. g., in the use of dy:dew and reAswio%a. A resort to the 
opinion of Origen, (as by Guericke, Thiersch, Bisping, Stier, Ebrard, and partly Delitzsch), 
which refers the substance of the Epistle to Paul, its form to one of his companions, does 
not explain the phenomenon, and in fact involves a superficial view that will bear no close 
inspection. Even OnsHavusen has felt (Opusc. T’heol., Konagsberg, 1834, p. 118f.) that in as- 
suming such an indirect authorship on the part of Paul, nothing is gained, and that the wnme- 
diate composer, standing forth in undeniable individuality, must be regarded as the proper author 
of the Epistle. In the endeavor, however, to maintain its outward connection with Paul, he 
advances the hypothesis, destitute of the slightest historical support, that the Epistle is properly 
a hortatory discourse, composed by Presbyters of a church in Asia Minor, to which Paul has lent 
his approval, regarding which then the writer apprises us in appending some personal notices, 

We shall find it, then, advisable, in inquiring after the author of our Epistle, to leave Paul, 
directly, entirely out of the question. For the view of Baumaarren-Crustius (On the Origin and 
Internal Character of the Hpistle to the Hebrews, Jena, 1828), that it belongs to the class of interpo-~ 
lated writings, and that the Alexandrian author has designed to produce a re-moulding of the con- 
tents of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, for the Jewish Christians, finds no shadow of 
suoportin the character of the Epistle. Equally untenableis the view of ScHWEGLER (Post-Ap. Age, 
II. p.312) and ZEuuEr ( Theol. Jahr. 1842, 1), that this is a treatise of the Pseudo-Johannean school 
of the second century, to which the form of an epistle is incidentally given, together with such perso- 
nal references as should allow of its being referred to Paul. Itis necessary, on the other hand, that 
our conjectures should remain within the sphere of the action and influence of Paul. The view of 
Kosturn (Vheol. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 4) and of Az. Rrrscut, (Origin of the Early Catholic Church, 
2 ed., Bonn, 1857), that the Hpistle to the Hebrews presents an advanced stage of the primi- 
tivé Apostolical Judaism, and displays but here and there traces of the Pauline spirit, can 
scarcely be carried through, although in the turn given to it by Wuiss (Stwd. wnd Crit., 1859, I. 
142 ff., and Rizum, Lehrbegriff, I. 861 ff.), it assumes a more plausible form. The author appears 
as an independent missionary laborer among those connected with Paul, and pre-eminent in 
talent and influence. Hence, it does not meet the case to refer it, as a mere matter of conjec- 
ture, to Mark or Aquila; or, with BouMxE in his Commentary, or with Mynster (Keine theo. 
Schriften, Copenhag., 1825), in part also Rimum IL., 898, to Silas; or with Erasmus, and hesi- 
tatingly Calvin, and more recently Bisping, following some ancient authorities (Eusmsrus, 7. 
£. III. 38), to Clemens Romanus. To trace the authorship of the Epistle with Ercounorn, 
Scuott, BaumGAaRTEN-CRusIUs, SEYFFARTH (de epistole que dicitur ad Hebr. indole maxime 
pecuhari Leipz., 1821) to an Alexandrian in general, is going too far, and is mixing with the 
question some irrelevant considerations (see sec. 5). We might, however, if we do not decide 
in favor of Barnabas, be easily tempted, with Hugo Grotius, Hua, since the third edition of his 
Introduction, KOHLER (Essay on the Date of the Composition of the Hpistles, 1830), Ebrard and 
Delitzsch, to fix upon Luke. Luke alone was with Paul (2 Tim. iv. 11) when he summoned 
Timothy to come to him with all speed (iv. 9), and he was also with him in his last visit to Je- 
rusalem, Acts xxi. 17. Besides this, he was, according to Eusesrus, H. Z, III. 4, 8, from An- 
tioch, and was, hence, a sort of fellow-countryman to the Christians of Palestine. Delitzsch 
lays much stress on the similarity of the style to that of Luke (a similarity previously perceived 
by Grotius), particularly from Acts xvi. 10, which also Werrzsickur (Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 
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1862, IT. 399) deems deserving a close investigation, and of which he adduces a multitude of new 
examples. Nay, he even finds modes of expression such as belong specially to a physician, (ta 
which calling, according to Col. iv. 14, Luke belonged), particularly Heb. iv. 12f; v. 11 ff; vi, 
12; xi. 12f But Lineman (Comm. 2 ed.) shows that these points of relationship are com- 
paratively slight, while one cannot fail to discover a prevailing diversity in style and manner 
He also maintains as decisive the evidence from Ool. iv. 16, that Luke was a Gentile Christian, 
against TreLE (Stud. und Krit., 1858, IV. 753) and Hormann (Schrifibeweis 2 Aufl. II. 2, 99), 
who regard him as a Jewish Christian, All this makes against Luke as author of the Epistle. 
True, the partial errors of the author of our Epistle regarding the arrangements of the Levitical 
worship, assumed by most interpreters, would be easily explained under this hypothesis. But 
they are equally so on the theory which, since the time of Luther, has been maintained by most 
expositors, of its authorship by Apollos (Doric abbreviation of ’AtoAA6v0c), On behalf of this 
may be urged, first of all, that union of independence in his ministry with harmony with the 
Apostle, to which the Epistles to the Corinthians bear testimony; then the description of him 
given in the Acts (xviii. 24) as a born Jew and earlier disciple of John, learned and profoundly 
versed in Scripture, who overpowered the Jews by reasonings drawn from Scripture; the fact 
that, for these reasons, although by birth an Alexandrian, he, nevertheless, still appears standing 
in relation with Palestine, and holding himself free from the idealism of Philo, and the influences 
of Greek philosophy, (as indeed it was also by Aquila,one of Paul’s converts, that he was introduced 
at Ephesus into a deeper understanding of the Gospel (Acts xviii. 2f.); the fact that he had either 
been in Orete, or must have intended to come thither (Tit. iii. 18), and that he devoted his labors 
especially to the Jews (Acts xviii. 28); and finally, that that exclusive use of the Septuagint, which 
attracted notice as early as JERoME (ad Js.vi,9), would, in his case, be entirely explicable. There 
remain, however, two grounds of hesitation. The first is, that in Christian antiquity his name is 
unmentioned in connection with this question. The second, that in the historical accounts re- 
garding him, we find no proper points of support for the personal relations touched upon at the 
close of the Epistle. The question regarding its authorship must, therefore, still be considered 
as standing open. 

[The question regarding the authorship of this noble Epistle, must indeed be regarded as’ 
undecided, and may very possibly ever remain unsusceptible of positive solution. The only 
point which may be regarded as established beyond all controversy, is, that at least in its present 
form, it did not proceed from the pen of the Apostle Paul. The diversities—discrepancies, it 
seems to me, are out of the question—between this Epistle and the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, are too numerous and too great, both in the subject-matter and the style, to render it con- 
ceivable that they should have come from the same pen. And I deem scarcely less improbable 
the hypothesis, that the Epistle was dictated in substance by Paul, and committed to writing in 
his own independent diction by another. The Epistie bears the stamp of unity; thought and 
diction appear in it closely and inseparably allied; and the difficulties are equally great, either of 
assuming that the supposed amanuensis speaks in the name of his principal, or that he speaks in his 
own name. Still, English and American commentators have by no means uniformly abandoned 
the Pauline hypothesis. In this country Prof, Stuart defended it with great zeal, if not with very 
great acumen, and Sampson, Turner, Dr. Barnes, and Dr. Lindsay, all maintain this view. In Eng- 
land Alford follows the lead of the Continental scholars, and makes an elaborate and able appeal 
in behalf of the claims of Apollos; Conybeare and Howson also yield entirely the Pauline author- 
ship. Wordsworth, however, representing the conservative tendencies of the English Church, 
still adheres to the view that Paul was its author; but defends the position on no new 
or decisive grounds.—In relation to the question who was the author, there doubtless will con- 
tinue to be, among those who conceive that it could not have been written by Paul, various 
opinions. The claims of Barnabas, Luke, Silas, Clemens Romanus, have been canyassed, and 
those of each, especially the two former, admit of many plausible and not entirely unweighty 
considerations in their favor. Still, they also admit of much being said against them. In regard 
to Barnabas, it certainly seems a mysterious dispensation of Providence—granting that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is really Ais production—that he should be known to posterity as an 
author, by productions so nearly intrinsically worthless as the spurious Epistles that bear his 
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name, while with that genuine production which is one of the noblest and most precious legacies 
to us of the age of inspiration, his name should have but the most uncertain and shadowy con- 
nection, But in regard to all these persons, except Luke, the case is too purely hypothetical to 
warrant any thing more than the merest conjecture; while, in regard to Luke, noble as are the 
two undoubted productions of his pen, they furnish no indications of that depth of thought, and 
that profound knowledge of the Old Testament, which would have enabled him to write the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The only name on which we can, as it seems to me, iced 
and make a vigorous and solid argument, is that of Apollos. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was certainly a Jew. He was no less certainly a person of eiegant culture, 
and trained in the arts of rhetoric; for this Epistle is full of delicate rhetorical points. He 
was a person of fine Greek culture, as shown by the elegance of his Greek style. He was, 
it seems almost certain, acquainted with the writings of the Alexandrian Philo (for the verbal 
coincidences are too numerous and striking to be the offspring of mere accident), though 
untinctured by his philosophizing and mystical tendencies; he therefore, in all probability, must 
have been from Alexandria. He stood as a teacher on high and independent ground, and 
yet did not belong to those who had received the Gospel from the Lord at first hand. He dif- 
fered widely from Paul in his mode of presenting the Gospel, and was yet, in every fundamental 
point, in perfect harmony with him. He was profoundly versed in the Old Testament, and had 
precisely that power of fathoming and drawing out the deeper sense of the Old Testament, which 
‘would enable him “with great power, to convince the Jews from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
that Jesus was the Christ.” All these requisites of the author of this Epistle are fulfilled in 
Apollos. If a writer should attempt to put into one or two brief sentences, all the qualifications 
which would be demanded for the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, he would need 
only to write the sentences contained in Acts xviil. 2, ete. Nor do I conceive that there is much 
force in the two counter-suggestions of Moll. It seems indeed surprising that Christian anti- 
quity should not have suggested the name of Apollos in this connection; and at first view, the 
consideration looks like a weighty one. But when we look at the actual treatment of the question 
by the Christian Fathers, and the exceeding superficiality of their discussion of the subject, the 
objection loses most of its force. Where the positive testimony is of so little value, the negative 
testimony of silence cannot be allowed any great weight. As to the other point, viz., that the 
history of Apollos furnishes no points of support for the personal references at the close of the 
Epistle, this is perhaps true; but it is equally true, that it furnishes none against them; and 
these references are so very few and vague, that they are of very slight value in an adjustment 
of the question. On the whole, while conceding, of course, that “the question of authorship 
still stands open,” I cannot forbear the opinion that the weight of argument is now very 
strongly in favor of the learned and eloquent Jew of Alexandria.—K.]. 
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Alike the contents and tone of the Epistle show that its recipients are to be regarded as 
Jewish Christians. This is expressed in the superscription (pac ‘EBpaiouc), which, though we may 
not, with Credner, regard it as coeval with the Epistle, is yet, at all events, ancient and slgnifi- 
cant. It is found not merely in the oldest oriental MSS., but, according to Clem. Alex. and 
Origen, was known even in the West, as early as Tertullian. Taken strictly, the term ‘EGoaioc 
indicates only descent (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. ili, 5), and implies nothing as to residence or language. 
Sometimes, however, it includes a reference also to language (Acts vi. 9; ix. 29), and sometimes 
the connection would lead us to infer that by the Israelites speaking Hebrew, 7. e., Aramaic, 
are meant those of Palestine. In the Clementine Homilies, X1., 35, the Church of Jerusa- 
lem is called “The Church of the Hebrews,” consisting, as, according to Hus. 1V., 5, it did 
entirely of ®Hebrew believers.” The term, however, never implies Jewish customs and riligdow 
for which ’Iovdaiopéc is the customary term, 2 Mace. 1. 21; xiv. 38; 4 Mace. iv. 16. koopa 
to Eusns. Prep. Hv. VII., 8, the name Hebrews (‘EGpaioc) belonged to the Israelites only aren 
viously to their receiving the law, and VIII, 12, 14, the Jews (‘Iovdaior) are called descendants 
of the Hebrews (‘EGpaior), for which reason at IX.1, the Wonames are united as mutually supple- 
mentary. 
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The contents and tone of our Epistle do not allow us to regard it as addressed to Jewish 
Christians in general (Euthal.; Oecum.); nor to such Christians of Hebrew extraction as, united. 
in one Church with Christians of different origin, were living among Gentiles (Braun, Baumg, 
Stenglein, Heinrichs, Schwegler, Stier, in part Wieseler). Not a syllable points to relations with 
Gentile Christians as such. Every thingindicates a purely Jewish community, and that, too, in 
which many members adhere to the Levitical temple service and sacrificial rites, as to a Divine 
institution (xiii. 9), and, although they have become believers in Jesus as the Messiah (v. 12), 
have fallen into a disturbed state of conscience, and danger of apostacy (vi. 6-10; x. 25-32; 
xil. 15), in that, along with threaterfed exclusion from participation in the Temple, and from the 
Commonwealth of Israel, they fear, also, to lose their claim to the salvation and kingdom of 
the Messiah. Nowhere is there implied in the persons addressed, anf theoretical preference of the 
law, against which, as an error fraught with heretical and disturbing tendencies, was frequently 
directed the sharp argumentation of Paul. But neither does the Epistle presuppose any shaking 
of their faith,—occasioned by the destruction of Jerusalem,—in the fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mises given to the Covenant people of the Old Testament, and in the restoration of the nation to 
a glory corresponding with the character of the New Testament and of its Founder (Kluge). 
Just as far is it from presupposing an undeveloped Christian life, resting on a feeble faith, 
which needs to have the groundlessness of its fears set before it in a calm and clear presentation 
of the real facts of the ease (Ebr.). It rather addresses Christians who have formerly had a 
deeper knowledge than now (v. 11; vi. 4); to whom, however, the capital points in the relation 
of the New to the Old Covenant have become alarmingly obseured, so that a warning against 
apostasy from Christianity has to be laid upon their consciences with terrible earnestness and 
severity. In this it is not the feasts and their celebration that are brought into the foreground; 
but the Temple with its worship, especially its expiatory sacrifices. The prevailing contrast is 
not that of synagogue and church, but of Zemple and the émiovvaywyh of Christians (DEL.); Conf. 
van den Ham Diss. expon. doctrinam de Vet. Novoque Test. in epist. ad Hebr. exhibiiam, Tra. ad 
Rhen., 1847. 

For this reason the Epistle can hardly be addressed to Jewish Churches “in the dispersion,” 
whose members, in their journeys to the feasts, might have been thrown, by their exclusion from - 
the temple, into doubts and anxieties, which led them well nigh to the point of a return to Ju- 
daism. Among these Christians “in the dispersion,” the slightest possibility, the bare shadow 
of an allusion, has sufficed to find a home for the readers of the Epistle in Spain, (Nicol. de Lyra); 
in Rome, (Wetstein, Baur, Holtzmann, Alford); among one or more Italian Churches, yet entirely 
exclusive of Rome, (Ewald); in Corinth, (Mich. Weber, Mack, Tobler) ; in Thessalonica (Semler, 
Nosselt); in Cyprus, (Ullmann; who, however, deems it possibleto find them in Alexandria); in 
Laodicea, (Stein, who finds in it the lost Epistle of Paul mentioned Col. iv. 16); in Asia Minor, 
(Bengel, Schmid, Cramer) ; in Antioch, (Béhme); in Lycaonia, (CREDNER, in his Introd. to the New 
Test., but who subsequently judges differently); in Galatia, (Storr, Mynster); in Ephesus and its 
adjacent territory, (Baumgarten-Crusius, Roth , the latter standing entirely alone in supposing that 
the Epistle was addressed to Gentile Christians., If we feel ourselves obliged to leave Palestine 
wholly out of account (ScHNECKENBURGER and HottzMann in Stud, u. Krit., 1859), our thoughts 
turn most naturally to Zyypt and the Christians of Alexandria. Thus now also CrEepNER (Hist. 
of the NV. Test. Canon, pp. 161, 182), VotKkMar (the same, p. 394 f.), H1neEnrexp (Zettschr. fur 
wissensch. Theol., 1858, I. 103f.), Ep. Reuss (Gesch. der heil. Schriften des N. Test. 4 Ausg., 
1864), most thoroughly W1ssELER (Untersuchung, etc., 2 Halfte, 1861); still earlier, Scamrpr 
(Hinl. I., p. 284), WinsELER (Chronologie des apostol. Zeital., p. 479 f.), Bunsen (Hippolytus 
L., p. 865), Késtiin (Theolog. Jahrb., 1854, Heft 3, p. 388). But passages like ch. viii. 3 ff; 
ix. 6 ff; xiii. 13 ff., point clearly to an actual temple of Jehovah with a worship really present to 
the readers,* not to a merely spiritwal sanctuary, existing only in the author’s symbolical inter- 
pretation ; and the temple of Onas at Leontopolis in Egypt, built under Ptolemy Philometor, and ~ 





*([It is difficult to see what in the Epistle requires us to suppose a temple in the neighborhood of its readers. The fact 
that 2o single mention of, or direct allusion to, the temple is made in the Epistle, from the beginning to the end, would 
scem to indicate the contrary; and it is, in fact, this wtter silence of the Epistle regarding the templo worship, and tho 
complete carrying back of the discussion to the arrangements and rites of the Mosaic tabernacle, which forms the chief ob- 
gtacle to believing that it was addressed to those Jews, whose J udaistic associations all stood connected with the stately ritual 
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established exclusively (JosrPu., Andé., 13, 8.1), for Jews dwelling im Egypt, with reference to Is. 
xix. 18, 19, and in part obscurely described by Josnpuus (B. Jud., 7, 10, 3), was not merely held 
in light esteem in Palestine, but even Philo knows but one tatp@ov iepdv, that of Jerusalem, to 
which also Alexandrian Jews directed their sacred gifts and their festal journeys (comp. Herz- 
FELD, Gesch, des Volkes Israel von der Zerstérung des ersten Tempels bis, etc. III. p, 
557f. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthwms, I. 116f.). We need not, however, for this 
reason, with Esrarp (Am. Ed. of Ols. Commen., Vol. VI., p. 280), confine the readers 
to a narrow circle of Meophytes in Jerusalem, for whose instruction and confirmation 
the Epistle was to serve asa sort of manual, Better to adhere still to the view which em- 
braces the Jewish Christians of Palestine, To these best apply the few characteristic marks con- 
tained in the Epistle. The form evidently the “Second Christian Generation” (Thol.). They 
have received the gospel not from the Lord Himself, but from His witnesses, subsequently to His 
ascension, ii, 3. Some of their leaders (#yobuevor) have already suffered martyrdom (v. 12; xin. 
7), and they themselves have already suffered persecutions, although as yet not bloody ones (x. 
32; xii.4), so that there is no discrepancy with Acts viii. 3; xii. i. Further, they have been, 
in former times, faithful, courageous, and beneficent, as were their fathers (vi. 10; x. 23f; xiii. 
16); but notwithstanding their earlier attainments (v. 11; vi. 4), and although from the length 
of time they themselves should have become teachers (v. 12), they have come to need themselves 
renewed instruction in the very elements of Christianity (vi. 1f.), and have need to be warned 
against sensuality and avarice (xiii. 4f; xii. 16). The author is obliged, however, at present, to 
urge mainly the capital point; for in a failure to recognize this, lies the danger of an irrecovera- 
ble lapse from Christianity to Judaism, For unless the specific dignity of Jesus is acknow- 
ledged, and in His person and history are found the fulfilment of the priestly and sacrificial 
economy of the Old Testament, then may His blood in the new covenant be again regarded as 
the impure blood of a malefactor, and His gracious Spirit as a heretical spirit of error and illu- 
sion (vi. 6; x. 29). All this is the more to be urged, as in fact, some have already begun to 
forsake the special Christian assemblies (x. 25), and various previously unknown doctrines have 
appeared (xui. 9), on account of which obedience to their leaders (xiii. 17) is sharply enforced. 

These passages bear strongly against the theories of the Tubingen School. They furnish 
the historical proof that Christianity, as it stands vouched for in the canonical writings of the 
New Testament, was not gradually formed from a conflict of opposing tendencies, partly freer, 
partly more restricted; but that defections from the primitive Apostolic faith took place at a 
very early period, and that partly by the relaxing, partly by the obscuring, of an already exist- 
ing, but divinely instituted life of spiritual faith, doctrinal and moral corruptions found their 
way into it. These of course stood in connection with other existing forms and tendencies of 
spiritual life. In this way might arise a division among the Jewish Christians, parallel to that 
among the Jews themselves; one tendency developing itself into heretical Ebionitism; the other 
into a Nazaritic sect, whose incipient elements are assailed in this Epistle. Hasr (in Win. and 
Engel. Journal der theol. Liter., 11. 3, p. 265 ff.) goes too far in characterizing the Jewish Chris- 
tians of our Epistle as of the class later known as Ebionites, 











@ 4. TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION. 


In the passages we have adduced, are found, at the same time, indications of the date of the 
Epistle. The withdrawal of the Christian Church from the Jewish temple and people, it is well 
known, took place but gradually. For the Jewish Christians still maintain the observance of 
the Mosaic law, although not relying on it for justification (Acts ii. 5-15; Gal. ii.); in respect to 
which observance Wieseler justly distinguishes between those who drew their ideas of the gospel 
directly from the Law and the Prophets of the Old Testament, and those who held them in their 
Pharisaic and Rabbinical modifications, Particularly did the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, 





of the temple. It seems difficult to explain how this complete ignoring of the temple could have taken place in connec: 
tiou with readers whose entire religious habits and associations clustered round it. Certainly, we must assume that either 
the readers or the wrtter had been more familiar with the Jewish ritual of the Pentateuch, than with that of Jerusalem 
and the temple. The latter supposition solves the problem, and leaves us at liberty to suppose the Epistle addressed by a 
Jew of alien birth, and more familiar with Judaism in its historical records, than in its temple worship, to the Christian 
residents of Jerusalem and Palestine.—K,]. 
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as Israelites who had become believers in Jesus, the Messiah, still along with their separate 
Christian assemblages, after the example of the Apostles daily visit the temple, But, on 
the other hand, the Jews still looked upon the first Christians as a party and school within their 
own sphere of faith and life, in the sense in which the Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes are, by Jo- 


sephus, in philosophic language, named aipécerc (sects); by the Rabbins Md or Dom Acts XXill, 


9, #époc. With the growing intensity of feeling, however, of which the Acts of the Apostles gives 

. proof, a period must arrive in which the Jews would not merely (as in May, 58) assail Paul for 
introducing into the temple a Gentile Christian (Acts xxi. 23f.), but in which even Jewish 
Christians themselyes would no longer be tolerated in the temple, and that exclusion would 
take place from the sanctuary of Israel, which, to some, along with doubts regarding this posi- 
tion held by Christianity, might, at the same time, prove a temptation to its abandonment. In 
this stage of development the Epistle to the Hebrews exhibits the church, and aids essentially 
our understanding of the character of that period. We may add that Késruin, who formerly 
shared the view propounded by Baur and Schwegler, that our Epistle was composed in the 
course of the second century, has himself, in an extended discussion ( Theol, Jahrb., 1853, p. 411 
ff., 1854, p. 418 ff.) shown the untenableness of the hypothesis, 

Approximatively, then, we may fix the date of its composition between the death of James 
(who was stoned in, the year 62 or 63, upon the inauguration of the high-priest Annas, the 
younger, after the departure of the Procurator Portius Festus, and before the coming of his 
successor, Albinus, Jos. Ant. Jud. XX. 9, 1) and the commencement of the Jewish war in the year 
67, For on the one hand, we cannot suppose that the author would have written to the churcb 
in such a tone, had a man of the Apostolic dignity and energy of James still stood at its head: 
and, on the other, we cannot overlook the fact that the calamities of the Jewish war are not 
mentioned, and that the whole argument produces the impression that the temple at Jerusalem 
was still standing. Even though we disregard the present tense of the verbs in ch. vill. 4; vill. 
6-9; xii, 10, we still cannot otherwise understand ch. 1x. 9 than that still, at the present time, 
sacrifices were offered which could not satisfy the conscience; and ch. vill. 13 speaks not of an 
economy that has already past away, but only of one on the eve of dissolution. With no 
sufficient reason Scumip (Bibl. Theol., II. 61) has revived the theory of the composition of 
our Epistle after the destruction of Jerusalem, with the design of showing that the law has 
now been actually merged and done away in Christianity; and KuucE (Lp. to the Heb. p. 
204) even maintains that this Epistle is the “Apocalyptik (deriving its theme from Rom. xi. 
82) transplanted to the Christian soil, and finding its ow/ward occasion in the destruction of the 
Jewish nation,” but in its carrying out blending, it should seem, historical foreshadowings in the 
spirit of Essenism, with a skilful use of the Sybilline prophecies, of the Book of Enoch and the 
Apocalypse of Ezra, The mention of Timothy (xiu. 23) determines the time still more exactly, 
It is, to be sure, uncertain whether the deliverance here recownted is identical with that antici- 
pated in Phil. ii. 19. It is possible that Timothy was either involved in the trial of Paul, or, in 
the persecutions under Nero in Italy, was thrown into prison, and subsequently again liberated, 
For Timothy had been very urgently summoned (2 Tim. iv. 21) to come again to his spiritual 
father, whose trial had assumed a most serious aspect. But the choice can even then only 
waver between the end of the year 62, immediately after the death of James, and 64. For 
we can have no possible ground for assuming, with Bertholdt, an otherwise unknown man, be 
the name of Timothy, Those who regard the Epistle as written in the name of Paul, perhaps 
by Luke, must assume that the closing words of this semi-amanuensis are subjoined in his own 
name, as otherwise we should have contradictory statements standing in close juxtaposition. 

The place of the composition is unknown. The conjectures regarding it turn on the various 
interpretations of the expression ol amd rie "IraAiac (see the exposition at ch. xiii. 24). 

[It may be added, I think, that the most natural inference from this phrase, is that the 
writer of the Epistle is not in Italy, and that he is writing to persons or Churches that are, so 
that the phrase would indicate both in what country the Epistle was not written, and to what 
country it was written. The obvious import of the language, therefore, favors Alford’s view, 
that it was written outside of Italy (possibly at Ephesus), and sent to Jewish Christians in Rome 
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To this view there are certainly some, though, perhaps, not insuperable objections. If we sup- 
pose with Moll and the majority, that the Epistle was directed to the Churches of Palestine, then 
though the of ad 'Iradiac might, on account of the preposition amo, apart from the con- 
nection, indicate a composition outside of Italy, yet they might also be used of one who was 
writing from Italy itself, although, in this case, the preposition ¢£ would seem morenatural. On 
the whole this supposition seems more probable, inasmuch as we can hardly see, if the writer was 
writing from any other country than Italy, to the Christians of Palestine, why he should send 
the greetings of Italians rather than those of the country from which he wrote. I think then we 
may infer almost with certainty from these words, that the Epistle was either sent from, or sent 
to Italy. —K.]}. 
35. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 

The conjecture which, since Clem. Alex. (Hus. H. #., VI., 14), has occasionally reappeared 
and been specially defended by Michaelis, that our Epistle is a translation from an Aramaic ori- 
ginal, has not the slightest support in the fact that its original readers lived in Palestine. The 
proofs collected by THox, (Comm. p. 109 f.) of the wide diffusion of the Greek language in Pales- 
tine, as well as of the high estimate placed upon it as the language of intercourse and letters, so 
that Greek literature was not only studied, but even expressly taught by the Rabbins, are in the 
highest degree instructive and decisive. The conjecture referred to, however, finds ample refutation 
in the character of the Epistle itself. The citations from the Old Testament are made so closely 
from the Septuagint as even to include its errors. On this point, too, Bleek has discovered the 
important fact that these citations follow the special recension of the Cod. Alex., while Paul, 
where he quotes from the LXX., follows chiefly the Cod. Vat. Only once (ch. x. 30) do we find 
a citation which accords neither with the Hebrew nor with the Alexandrian Text, but agrees 
precisely with Rom. xii. 19. Again we find no inconsiderable number of paronomasic such as 
belong exclusively to the Greek; and finally, the comparative purity of the language, the flowing 
character of the diction, the rhetorical beauty and smoothness of the style, the delicate arrange- 
ment of the words and the skillful construction of the entire period, forbid our regarding it as a 
translation. We have, at the same time, in this a marked contrast to Pawi’s habitual mode of 
expression. In him the Semitic forms of conception prevail, while here the whole form of thought 
is Greek, and the few so-called Hebraisms which we meet, are explained from a close adherence 
to the expressions of the Old Testament, and even in part probably already naturalized in the 
religious phraseology of the Christians. Again we miss entirely the Rabbinical forms of dispu- 
tation so frequent with Paul; his familiar, “Z would not have you ignorant” (ob Sédw byac ayvoeiv), 
as well as his customary formule of citation, in which the only instance of correspondence is the 
rd mvevpa Aéyer (“the Spirit saith”), Gal. i. 16, and 1 Tim.i.4. Again, Paul employs the word 
“Jesus” (Ijoovc) by itself only at Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11; 1 Cor, xii. 3, and is fond of the combi- 
nation “the Lord Jesus,” as also of “the Lord” (6 xtpeoc) alone. Here the case is precisely the 
reverse. So also the unclassical tavrore, frequent with Paul, occurs here only at vii. 25, while 
the ei¢ rd duyveéc, cic 16 avtedéc of this Epistle occur nowhere else in the New Testament, and 
Staravtéc only at Rom. x1. 10. So ca0iew, here employed intransitively, Paul always makes 
transitive, except at 2 Thess. 11. 4, and for the touov# of Paul, we here have habitually paxpode- 
pia. In ch. xii. 18 we have the Attic mase. oxéroc, while elsewhere in the New Testament the 
word is constantly neuter. So the classical use of 50», wherefore, prevails here, which occurs 
with Luke but once, and never with Paul, who also never employs sapé with the Acc. in com- 
parison, a usage familiar to our author. Finally, xowwveiv is here correctly united with the Gen. 
of the thing, while the later and, in this construction, unclassical Dative, prevails elsewhere in the 
New Testament. 

The absence of the usual Epistolary greeting and salutations with their explanatory designa- 
tions of the author, does not justify the assumption, specially advanced by Im. Bercer (Moral. 
Eiinleit. in’s N. TF. IIL, p- 442f) and defended by Valckenaer, Steudel, and de Groot, that the 
work is not a proper Epistle, but a somewhat modified homily. Nor, carefully distributed as is 
the subject-matter, and didactic as is its treatment in a form of composition planned with artistio 
skill, and wrought out with rhetorical elegance, does this still force us to the theory of Ep. Reuss 
(List. de la theologie Chrétienne, Paris, 1852, II., 536) that we have before us the Jirst syste- 
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matic treatise on Christian theology; nor to the before-mentioned modification of this view by 
Ebrard, which makes it a sort of manual of instruction specially for a company of recent converts 
inadefinite church, The character of our Zpistle appears decidedly not merely in the closing words 
{xui. 22-25) which some have attempted to separate from the rest, but within the body of the 
production itself, especially v. 11 f.; vi. 9f; x. 32f; xii.4; xiii. 7,18f, These passages indicate 
the actwal conerete needs of a definite class of readers, and the practical reasons for an Epistle to 
them; and show, at the same time, that the form of exhortation preponderates greatly over that 
of consolation, and that it even takes the character of warning. The view of Turerscu (Com- 
ment. hist. de ep, ad Hebr., Marb.,1848), which was refuted specially by Denirasca (Zeitschrift 
Sir dee luth. Kirche und Pheologie, 1849) that it is a consolatory Epistle designed to strengthen 
the faith of Jewish Christians, overborne by the enmity of their countrymen, and excluded from 
participation in the temple-worship, written about the year 64, and a sort of counterpart to the 
First Epistle of Peter, which was, in like manner, addressed to persecuted Christians of the dis- 
persion, stands in palpable contradiction to the character of the Epistle itself; and to its tone now 
of warning, now of threatening, now of earnest summons to a complete shaking off of the 
ritual of Judaism. Nor is it satisfactory to regard our Epistle as intended to blend exhortation 
with consolation, as TH1ERscH has subsequently done (“The Church wn the Age of the Apostles,” 
1852, in which he regards the year 63 as the latest assignable date of its composition). The 
warning character impressed upon the exhortations, exhibits itself not merely in the continuous 
hortatory strain that follows x. 9, but, like the emotional utterances of Paul, ever and anon 
breaks the continuity of the previous didactic portions; while it is precisely this didactic ele- 
ment which stamps its impress upon the Epistle as a whole, And in this the author displays an 
admirable power of uniting with the decided rhetorical tendencies of his diction, and with the 
artistic and skilful rounding of its swelling periods, that complete mastery of his material which 
enables him, in the unfolding of his subject, to advance with conscious and steady step, and with 
a clear supremacy of the thought, toward his destined goal. 

The conduct of the argument, is not, however, mainly dialectical; but turns upon the decla- 
rations and wsttutions of the Old Testament, which are regarded by the author as prophecies 
and types of the facts and relations of the New. Both the declarations and institutions, however, 
alike of the Old Covenant and the New, are but copies of heavenly originals, and hence cannot 
dispense with symbolical expression, We may, therefore, with DE WETTE (Theol. Zeitschr. von 
ScHLEIERM., DE W. and Licks, Ber/.; 1818, ILJ.; comp. SEYEFaRTH de ep. que dicitur ad Heb, in- 
dole maz. peculiari, Lips, 1821) designate the doctrinal character of our Epistle as the symbolico- 
typical, but must distinguish it entirely from the allegorical (see my diss. Christ. in ep. ad Heb., 
p. I., Halle, 1854). For the Old Covenant economy and the Old Testament declarations have, 
in the profoundest conviction of our author, the full weight respectively of a Divine institution 
and of a genuine Divine revelation; and yet they have been purposely so constructed and 
arranged, and so incorporated into human history, that they appear as but an evanescent and 
shadowy outline of God’s perfect economy, which, by the positive fulfilment of the Old Testament 
types, the perfect Mediator, Jesus Christ, has established in the world. The author can thus, 
while unfolding this state of the case to his readers, and giving special proofs and illustrations 
of it, with entire propriety draw his proofs from the Old Testament itself. The facts and state- 
ments of the Old Testament thus preserve their full bistorical value. Planting himself on the 
ground of historical fulfilment, the author but draws forth to the consciousness of his readers 
from these facts and declarations, the germs actwally contained within them, and as it were 
bursting into fulfilment, of that which they are constituted typically and symbolically to express; 
and thus inspires the conviction that an abandonment of Christianity, and a retrogression to the 
Old Testament level, is an unpardoned denial of the true revelation of the living God Himself. 
This stands in marked and fundamental contrast with that allegorical treatment of the language 
and economy of the Old Testament, which was specially employed at that time by the Alexan- 
drian Jew Philo, Allegory is there resorted to as a means of effecting an outward connection 
between rational truths and the Jetter of the Holy Scriptures, and of introducing entirely foreign 
ideas into the Old Testament by means of accidental resemblances, and, by an arbitrary and 
forced explanation of its institutions, relations, statements and historical accounts, divesting them 
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of their true historical character and value, and transforming them essentially into the mere 
vails and husks of ideas, and mere allusions to some fancied truths. Granting, now, certain 
resemblances between our Epistle and the writings of Puno (comp. Carpz., Sacre exercitt. 
anep.ad Hebr. ex Philone Alex., Helms., 1750) not merely in many individual expressions, 
turns and modes of specch, but also in the mode of employing Scripture, e g., the account 
of Melchisedek, yet this assuredly involves no dependence of our author upon Philo (KuinoEn in 
his Commentary, and Késriin in Theol. Jahrb. of Baug und Zeuvur, 1854, p. 409) but at 
most implies only the influence of similar elements of culture (THouucK, Hinl., p. 84 ff, 
Rieum, Lehrbegriff, I., p. 259) which were by no means confined to Alexandria (Lieutroor, 
Hor. Heb., 11., 706; DAune, Gesch, der juidisch-Alexandr, Religions-Philosophie, I. p. 177 and 
185; Herzreup, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, I1., p. 271 ff, 501 ff.), and which are commonly rated 
altogether too highly. The special difficulties, now, which this mode of teaching creates to the 
interpreter, arise from the fact that the typical and symbolical modes of its conception and ex- 
planation, are applied to the setting forth of those heavenly and spiritual relations into which 
Christ has entered, and into which He introduces His believing followers. For we are in danger 
of either confounding the idea with the image, or, in the explanation and resolution of the 
type, of losing the reality and concrete nature of the idea itself. On the former side lies the false 
realism of the explanations of Bengel, Oetinger, Menken, Stier; on the latter the false spiritual- 
ism of Semler and his followers, who sought in vain to justify, and in part to aid themselves, by 
their theory of accommodation; while more recent rationalistic expositors, particularly Bohme, 
again adhere strictly to the letter as such, and would hence aseribe to the author thoroughly ma- 
terial conceptions of the heavenly realities, 


2 6. HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION; OR THE THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL TREATMENT OF 
THE EPISTLE. 


In the Greek Church the catenw of Gicumenius (10th Cent.) and Theophylact (11th Cent.) 
are specially important as preserving many otherwise lost fragments and individual remarks of 
Origen, Theod. Mops. and others, and gather up all that had been hitherto furnished. The thirty- 
four homilies of Chrysostom, published after his death by the Antioch Presbyter, Constantine, 
from the reports of stenographers (from which source come all the homilies of this eminent father), 
extend themselves over the entire Epistle, and abound in acute remarks and independent ideas, 
yet labor under the disadvantages of a corrupt text, of obscurities and even of contradic- 
tions. The fragments of explanations, of Cyril, Alex. (published by Anarto Maz, at Rome, in 
the Nova Patrum Bibliotheca T’, IIL, and in the Collectio Nova T., VIII) are purely doctrinal 
and directed against the Arian heresy. Theodoret, while exegetically simple and clear, is brief 
‘and dry. In the Latin Church, Primasius, Bishop of Adrumet, in the 6th century, while nearly 
similar in matter, has the advantage of deeper penetration into the doctrinal substance of the 
Epistle, and of a richer and more pregnant style of expression. From the scholastic age the 
enarrationes ascribed to Anselm of Canterbury, and the Expositio of Toomas AQUINAS are emi- 
nently worthy of regard. Whatever else is transmitted from that epoch is scanty and antiquated, 
Philologically more important is the Commentary of J. Fapur Stapu.ensts (1512). But the 
Adnotationes of Erasmus (1516) surpass them in critical acumen, while, at the same time. in 
their introduction of a method marked by greater exactness of grammatical and historical faite’ 
pretation, they surpass the Scholia of ZEaER (1553), which are also more marked by doctrinal 
prejudices. His paraphrases (1522) also surpass all similar labors in elegance of diction and 
clearness of style, while, on the other hand, they abound in misconceptions of the fundamental 
ideas of the Epistle. In the use of the Christian Fathers the Genoese Jesuit, Benen. JustTin- 
IANI (1612) surpasses, in his Axplanationes, all commentators, while the celebrated Commentary 
of CornEL. a Laprpe (1614) is of very slight importance; and the Benedictine Calmet, held as 
authority in the Catholic Church (1707), while he accumulates much learned material, yet falls 
quite below Wilh. Este (1614) in exegetical accuracy, doctrinal clearness, and logical acumen. 


More recent interpreters in the Roman Catholic Church are Klee, 1833; Lomb, 1843; Stengel, 
1849; Bisping, 1854. 


26. HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. ri 








Luther and Melancthon have given us no expositions of this Epistle. From Zwingle we 
have brief Remarks, which Caspar MEGALANDER copied and Lxo Jupa appended to his edi- 
tion of ZwIncLE, Annotationes in plerosque NN. T. libros, 1561. Calvin’s exegesis is distinguished 
by a profounder penetration into the subject-matter; that of Beza is more thorough in the sphere 
of criticism and philology. Much that, is original and valuable has been contributed by the 
older members of the Reformed Church, Pellicanus, 1539, and Piscator, 1613; somewhat also by 
Bullinger, Gicolampadius, Aretius, Andr. Hyperius, Grynzeus, and Day. Pareus (1628). Among 
the older Lutherans the same may be said of Bugenhagen (1525), Joh. Brentz (1571), Major 
(1571), Vict. Strigel (1565), Lukas Osiander (1585), Aigidius Hunnius (1589), Balduin (1608). 
Seb. Schmidt of Strassburg (1680), is to be specially distinguished, and Dorscheus (1717) is 
worthy of attention. Less important are the Commentaries of Jon. GERHARD (published after 
his death without having received his final revision, by Jon. Ernst GERHARD, 1641), and of the 
Danish Bishop Erasmus Brochman (1706), distinguished as a doctrinal theologian. The philo- 
logical remarks of J. Camerarius (1556) have lost their value, while the note et animadversiones 
of Erasmus Schmidt, appended to the translation of the New Testament (1658), are still quite 
deserving of regard. A comprehensive gathering up of the results of previous researches is made 
by Apr. CaLoy in the Biblia Lllustrata (1672-1676), German (1681-1682), in special antagonism 
to Hugo Grotius. Among the labors of the French and Dutch Theologians of the 17th century, 
collected in the Critica Sacra, and enlarged by further selections in the Synopsis Criticorwm of 
Marrs. Ponus, the most yaluable for our Epistle are the Annott. of Jou. CammpRo and of the 
brothers CappELLUs. The labors of the Arminians, Hugo Grotius, Clericus and Wetstein, are 
well known in their decided philological, historical and archzeological character. Eminently 
entitled to regard is the Commentary of Jonas ScuuicutTine and Jon. CRELL (1634) for its learn- 
ing, acuteness, subtlety of conception, sound method and—where not interfered with by Socinian 
prejudices—close adherence to the text, while the exposition of the Armimian Limborch (1711) is 
without special value, as also is the essentially Socinian paraphrase of Arthur Ashley Sykes (1755). 
More important are the Remarks of J. J. SemuEr (1779), appended to his translation. Since 
Cocceius, who kept tolerably free from the typological extravagances of his school, our Epistle has 
been frequently treated in Holland, and interpreted with special reference to its typology, under 
the form of sermons. Thus Grénwegen, 1693; Caspar Streso, 1661; Clem. Streso, 1714; Hulsius, 
1725. The most important, although very discursive, are Akersloot (1697), translated into 
German 1714, and d’Outrein (1711, German, 1713-1718). In England, John Owen (1668 ff.), 
in 4 folio volumes; Evercitations on the Epistle of the Hebrews, specially combats the Socinians. [A 
convenient edition of OwEn’s Comm. on the Hebrews, 6 vols. 8vo. (Eid. with critical notes by W. 
EG Goold) was published by Ros. Carter, New York.—K.] In antagonism to the Sociniang 
and Remonstrants, the interpretation of Joh. Braun (Amst., 1705), treats thoroughly the 
archeology of the Epistle, while Jon. Anp. Krestine (rue Connection of the Mésarc Antiquities 
with the Exposition of the Epistle of the Holy Apostle Paul to the Hebrews, Erlangen, 1765) is tho- 
roughly superficial. Of some value is the Znvestigatio of the Leyden Pror. Wirrtcu, published 
after his death by Davin Hasspu, 1692, and the Comment. Analyt. of Prt. van Hoéxz, 1693; 
of still higher merit the Lxposition of Sam. Szarrmar Neeru, published at Franecker, 1695, 
but originating m Lectures delivered at Clausenburg, in Siebenburgen. 

Another form of interpretation then arose in translations and paraphrases accompanied with 
remarks, in which class appeared in England, Hammond, 1653; Peirce, 1737; Doddridge, 1738; 
Pyle (1725), translated by Kuster, 1778; Whitby, 1779; in Germany. Michaelis, 1762; Zacharia, 
1771: Morus, 1776; Oarpzov, 1795. Of little importance are Hornerus, Expositio literals, 
1655; Scuomer, Hxegesis, 1701; OnEaRtus, Analysis logica cum Observ. Philol., 1706. More 
important are the learned and pithy Note Selecte of H. B. Starx, 1710; the Cure Phalolog. et 
erit. of the learned Cur. Wotr, Ed. 2, 1738; the Remarques hist. et critig. sur le N. T, of the his- 
torically learned Bravsopre, 1742; the Gnomon of the equally sagacious and profound BENGEL, 
1742: the Exercitatt. ex Philone of the accurate Jou. Benep. Carpzov, 1756; the Observationes 
of the grammatically exact Curist. Scumip, 1760; the 4 Specimina paraphr. et annott. of the 
philologically thorough AprescH, 1786-1816; and the Selecta e Scholiis Valckenarti, published 
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1817, by Wassrnsperas. Of little importance on the other hand are the Lectiones Academ. 
of Ernestt, published by Dindorf, 1795, and accompanied by extensive Excursuses. So also 
the Scholia of RosenmituuER (1779, 6 Ed., 1815-1831), and the systematic Comm. of BLascuE, 
1782-1786. ‘The transition from the orthodox and dogmatic to the neological school of inter- 
pretation, and partly in conflict with this latter, is made by J.J. Rambach, 1742; Cramer, 1757; 
Struensee, 1763; Sigm. Jac. Baumgarten, 1763; Storr, 1789, 1809. Thoroughly rationalistic 
are Heinrichs in Koppr’s Nov. Test., 1792, 2 Ed. 1823 (exceedingly superficial); Dav. Schultz, 
1818, who, while completely misconceiving the fundamental idea of the Epistle, yet gives a care- 
fully-wrought translation, and some useful remarks; Bohme, marked by philological painstaking, 
logical exactness, and a stimulating perspicacity; Kuinoel, 1831, a learned collector of different 
views; and H. E.G. Paulus, 1833, a translation, with interspersed explanations from the stand- 
point, and in the spirit of the so-called Aufkidrung. 

Opening, as pioneer, a new path by its thorough, comprehensive, and almost wholly unpre- 
judiced treatment of ail the matters falling naturally under discussion, appeared, 1828-1840, the 
great work of BurEK, embracing Introduction, Translation and Commentary, On the basis of 
this arose the Commentary of THoLuck, penetrating deeper into the Theological elements of the 
Epistle, and rich in independent investigations (1836, 3 Ed., 1850, with two Append., one on the 
Applications of the Old Testament in the New, and another on the idea of Sacrifice and of priest- 
hood in the Old and New Test.); the exact, yet all too brief Hvposition of pe Werrs (1844), 
1847; that of Ebrard, 1850 (in continuation of the Comm. of OLsHausEN on the NV. Test.); origi- 
nal, stimulating, and often strikingly happy; but frequently failing of the mark, and pronouncing 
in a tone of dogmatic self-confidence on matters that are not yet ripe for decision; the Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary of Lunnmawn (1855), forming a part of MryEr’s Commentary, dis- 
tineuished by philological exactness and painstaking; finally the Commentary of Duurrzscu, 
1857 (with archeological and doctrinal excursuses on sacrifice and atonement), particularly im- 
portant by its exegetical refutation of many explanations of individual passages in our Epistle in 
Hormann’s Schriftbeweis (1852-1855), 2 Tid., 1859 ff., and by the extracts given from BrnsEn- 
gual Ep. P. ad Hebr. Cum rabbinico Comm., 1857. 

Extended almost to a Commentary is the ““Lehrbegriff des Hebrerbriefes,” by Rrzum, 1858 
and 1859, in which a comparison with the related doctrinal ideas is carried out, and an accurate 
list of special treatises is appended to the several sections, while Kosrutn in his “ Darstellung des 
Lehrbegrifs des Hvangeliums und der Briefe Johannis” (1848, p. 387-472), develops in an 
independent manner the doctrinal contents of our Epistle. Kiuer (Auslegung und Lehrbegriff 
des Hebreerbriefes,1862) merely touches the leading points in brief, and sometimes striking re- 
marks, aphoristical in their nature, but assuming several rather bold positions, of which he fails 
to give the proof. 

In the practical treatment of the Epistle we may particularly mention Mica. WaLTuer, 
‘The golden key of the Old, and the sweet kernel of the New Testament,” 1. e., a thorough, metho- 
dical and extended exposition of the immeasurably profound Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, 
Nuremburg, 1646 (a hundred weekly sermons delivered at Aurich, in Eastfriesland); G. M, 
Lavrentivus, Brief Haplanation of the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, drawn up in tables, 
wherein its contents, order and connection are exhibited, its words are explained, and some doc- 
trines naturally derived from them are set forth, 1741; Carn Herne. von Bocarzxy, Devout 
Considerations and Prayers on the New Testament,7 vols., 1758; Frizpr. Curist, STEINHOFER, 
Daily nourishment of faith from the knowledge of Jesus, after the weighty testmonies drawn from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, delivered previously in brief discourses, 2 Parts, 1761 (newly edited 
by Lic. Rrexm, 1859); Cart Herne. Rizeur, Reflections on the New Testament, 4 vols., 3 Kd., 
1847; Gorrrr. MenKxen, Homilies on the 9th and 10th Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
appended homilies on some passages of the 12th chapter, 1831; by the same, Explanation of 
Ch. xi, 1821; K.W.Srzin, The Epistle to the Hebrews theoretically and practically explained, 
and presented in uts general connection, 1838; Rup. Stimr, The Hpisile to the Hebrews interpreted 
in 36 Meditations, 2 Parts, 1862; Hxernr. Luowt, Hurenie, Practical Explanation of the New 
Testament, 4 vols,, 1859; Puru. Mave, Haun, Hzposition, etc., in a brief comprehensive selec- 
tion from Flattich, jun., newly edited by Eumann, 1859; J. R. Hepincer, Hxpositions of the 
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most difficult passages of the New Testament (with Luther's marginal comments) and leading 
practical applications, newly revised by C. F. Ledderhose, Bd. 2, 1863; Frickn, The Epistle to 
the Hebrews briefly and simply interpreted, 1864. 

Among the more recent expositions in the English language we may specially notice the 
Commentary of Moszs Sruart, published in 1827, and repeatedly reprinted, [a new abridged and 
revised Edition, with’ Notes in one Vol., by R. D. C. Robbins, Andover, 4 Ed., 1860]; ay Re 
censio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre of BLoomFIELD, 1827; the Hore ae of Viscount 
Grorcr ManpEviILie, 1835; the Meditationes Hebraice of WM. Tait, Bishop of London, 1855; 
The Commentary of Hunry Aurorp, in his edition of the New Testament, Vol. IV., Part 1, 1859, 
[We may here further mention in the English language, the ae on Hebrews 
in Da. 8. T. Buoomrrenp’s Greek Testament with English Notes, 9 Ed., London, 1855, 2 vols., 
candid, cautious and sensible, not profound, and following pretty ese in the steps of Pree 
Shaurts The Commentary on Hebrews in Cur. Worpsworts’s Laditon of the Greek Testament, with 
Introductions and Notes, New Edition, London, 1864: reverent, considerably learned, conserva- 
tive, and valuable for its numerous citations from the Fathers; much more valuable as a Com- 
mentary than the work of Dr. Buoomrimnp. Wordsworth advocates the Pauline authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. (See Lanax on Matth., Souarr’s Introd., p.18). ConyBEaRrE and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 2 vols., contains, at the close of the second volume, a 
translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with brief annotations. They ascribe the Epistle 
to Barnabas. Among other English works may be mentioned Macxnieut on the Epistles, with 
revised version and notes, and the Commentaries in Gull, Scott, Henry, Adam Clarke, 
Burkitt, ete. 

Of works on Hebrews published in America, we may mention, besides the elaborate work 
of Prof. Stuart, he Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek and English, with an analysis and Exege- 
tical Commentary, by Samuzy H. Turnmr, D.D., 1855. Dr. Turner favors the view that Paul 
was the author of the substance of the Epistle, but not strictly of the language.—“A Critical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Francis 8. Sampson, Prof. of Oriental Literature, 
etc., in the Union Theol. Sem., Va., 1856; a posthumous publication, but nearly finished by the 
author. Both these two latter works are candid and sensible, but scarcely grapple with the 
difficult points of the Epistle. Dr. Sampson regards Paul as the author of the Epistle—Dr. 
Albert Barnes’ volume of notes on the Hebrews, forming a part of his notes for Sabbath Schools, 
does not, of course, profess to be critical. Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by Wm. 
Linpsay, D.D., Prof. of Exeg. Theol. in the United Pres. Church, 2 vols., 1867.—K.]. 

In the French language C. Cu. Mnyur, Lssai sur la doctrine de Vépitre aux Hébr., 1845; 
‘and the Hssai of a Translation, accompanied with a Commentary by Ep. Reuss, which appeared 
first in the Nowvelle Revue de Théologie, Vol. V., 1860, and was afterwards separately published 
in 1862. An independent value belongs to the remarks in the “Berlenburger Bibel,” 1739, and 
to those in O. vy. GerLaca’s Wew Testament, 3 vols. We can use, however, only with caution, 
the ‘New system of all the types of Jesus Christ, through the entire Old Testament, by PHIL. 
Friepr. Hinusr, 1758;” a work not free from arbitrary and capricious interpretations (New Ed. 
by Alb. Knapp, 1858), as well as H1uuer’s “Types of the New Test. in the Old Test., 1776,’—a 
New Ed. by Alb. Knapp, 1859. 


37. THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA, AND THE ORGANIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 

The entire Epistle turns upon the idea that true constancy in the Christian faith is absolutely 
indispensable to an entrance into that rest of God which He has promised to His people. For 
Jesus Christ has not only gone personally into this rest, but He is the only actual Mediator of 
this entrance for all who believe in Him; because He, as Son, is the perfect Mediator, infinitely 
exalted above all the Mediators of the Divine revelation, and in Him the divinely instituted types 
and symbols of the Old Testament economy have their actual and complete fulfilment. The 
economy of salvation unfolded in the Old Testament, then, having its historical central point in 
that priestly and sacrificial ritual which was inseparable from the foundation of the Mosaic law, 
stands in no relation of antagonism to the institution of the New Covenant, whose historical, 
and, at the same time, whose everlasting central point is Jesus, the Messiah, Rather must we 
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say that the revelation of God in the Old Testament itself, predicts this merging of the Old Cove- 
fiant in the New by such a fulfilment of it. For this reason a repudiation of the New Oovenarit 
is an irrecoverable falling away from salvation, and an inexcusable opposition to the manifest 
will of God Himself. 

The ordinary division into a doctrinal and a hortatory part obscures the character of thé 
Epistle as determined throughout by the actwal necessities of its readers, and is incompatiblé 
with its constantly reappearing tone of admonition and warning; while it gives, at the same 
time, to the first part, a false independence of the rest. The doctrinal teachings not merely pavé 
the way for and introduce the exhortations; they generate them, as a living product and proof of 
the moral and religious character of the truth which is unfolded to their view, as will appear in 
the following tabular resumé.* 


FIRST PART. 


THE ELEVATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MEDIATOR, AS SON, ABOVE ALL OTHER MEDIATORS OF RE- 
VELATION AND REDEMPTION. 


lst Section —Elevation of Jesus Christ above the prophets, and above the angels, the mediators 
of the Old Covenant. 
1. The final revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfected Mediator, elevated 
above all, and exalted over all, whose preéminence above the angels is indicated even 
in their respective names. Ch. 1. 1-4. 
2. Proof from Scripture of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God and King above 
the angels. Vv. 5-14. 
3. A warning exhortation to give heed toa revelation mediated in so extraordinary a man- 
ner. Ch. 11. 1-4. 
4. The elevation of Jesus above the angels is not disparaged by His earthly life, which, 
rather, opens the way for the exaltation of humanity. Vv. 5-13. 
5. The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fits 
Him to be a high-priest with God, for the redemption of mankind. Vv. 14-18, 
2d Section.—Preémanence of Jesus Christ above the divinely-commissioned servants and leaders 
of Israel, Moses and Joshua. 
1. The exhortation to fidelity toward God’s faithful messenger, Christ, rests on Christ's 
superiority as the Son ruling over the house, to Moses the faithful servant in the house. 
Ch. ii. 1-6. 
2. The Old Test. threat that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is to be all 
the more earnestly laid to heart by the people of God of the New Covenant. Vv. 7-19. 
3. The promise of an entrance into the rest of God, has not merely perpetual validity, but 
comes to us Christians with special force. Ch. iv. 1-10. 
4, Let us, therefore, by so much the more, refrain from disobeying God, as His word is of 
‘ extraordinary power and efficacy. Vv. 11-18. 
8d Section.—Elevation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 
1, The elevation of Jesus Christ as a high-priest who has past through the heavéns, fut- 
nishes a ground for the exhortation to hold fast our Christian profession. Vy, 14-16. 





{* That Moll’s view regarding the division of the Epistle is in part substantially correct, I readily admit. It is very 
easy to draw in the Epistle a stronger and broader line of distinction than ever lay in the mind of the writer. The Epistle 
is organically one, and practical considerations determine its entire character and contents. Yet, after all, there 7s an 
actual and clearly marked line of distinction, which I think it is important to recognize. Up to ch. x. 18 the Epistle is 
prevailingly didactic, and the hortatory parts are but incidental and subordinate; from x.19 to the end, it is almost ex- 
clusively hortatory. This distinction, of course, has not reference to the purpose of the writer,—that is throughout equally 
practical—but only to the manner in which he accomplishes his purpose. To that accompli-hment both the didactic and 
the hortatory portions are equally tributary. But as the Epistle opens didactically, and continues prevailingly 8o (with, in, 
deed, considerable interruptions) until ch. x. 18, and then becomes exclusively hortatory, I think no confusion urises in 
recognizing the fact. On the other hand, I think Moll has yitiated and darkened hts analysis by uniting under his 
“Phird general division” the latter part of the didactic portion from ix. to x. 18, with the entire remaining hortatory 


part. He has, I think, arbitrarily and violently separated a discussion which from ch. viii. 1, to x. 18, préserves a close and 
unbroken unity.—K.]. 


2. 


3. 
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Christ is qualified to be a high-priest, primarily, by His ability to sympathize with 
human weakness. Ch. v. 1-3. 

He is so qualified by His call to this office from God, and that as antitype of Melchi- 
sedek. Vv. 4-10. 


SECOND PART. 


ELEVATION OF CHRIST AS ETERNAL PRIESTLY KING, THE COUNTERPART OF MELCHISEDEK. 


1st Secton.— Transition to this discussion by a passage of censure, warning, consolation and ex- 
hortation. 


1. 


2. 


5. 


6. 


The readers are still deficient in a right understanding of this typical relation. Vv. 
11-14. 

Hence an urgent summons to them to strive after Christian maturity and perfection, 
Ch. vi. 1-3. 


. For it is impossible that they who have once experienced the gracious influences of 


Christianity, and fallen away from them, should be again restored to their former gra- 
cious state. Vv. 4-8. 


. The readers, however, are still in that condition which renders possible, by the grace cf. 


God, their attainment of the goal, after which they are earnestly to strive. Vv. 9-12. 
The example of Abraham shows that endurance in faith leads to the attainment of the 
ptomise—a promise ratified by the oath of God. Vv. 13-15. 

Encouragement to Christians to hold fast to the promise thus assured to them. Vv. 
16-20. 


2Qd Section.— The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 


1 


2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


The person of Melchisedek has, as type, a threefold superiority to the Levitical priests. 
Ch. vii. 1-10. 

The O. T. predicts the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood, resting, as it does, on the 
Mosaic law, by the priesthood of the Messiah, as that which is eternal. Vv. 11-19. 
Preéininerice of the New Covenant in that Jesus personally stands as its guaranty and_ 
pledge. Vv. 20-22. 

Christ lives forever, and can hence, in His unchangeable priesthood, forever intercede 
with God on behalf of the redeemed. Vv. 23-25. 

As the Sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself as a sacrifice for 
the sins of the world. Vv. 26-28. 


3d Section.—This priesthood Christ fulfils as heavenly king ahd mediator of the New Covenant, 
predicted in the Old Testament. 


1 


2. 


As high-priest of the true s nctuary which God reared and not a man, Christ has taken 
His seat at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens. Ch. viii. 1-5. 

Christ’s priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He 
is Mediator rests on better promises than that old covenant, which, according to the 
testimony of the Old Testament itself, is destined to destruction. Vv. 6-13.; 


THIRD PART. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF THE NEW COVENANT MEDIATED THROUGH JESUS CHRIST. 


lst Section.—The New Covenant accomplishes that approach and nearness to God which the old 
but symbolically represents and promises. 


aN 


2. 


3. 


The typico-symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary, points, in itself, to an imper- 
fect fellowship with God. Ch. ix. 1-10. 

Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect Mediatorship of Jesus 
Christ, on the ground of a true expiation. Vv. 11-16. 

For concluding this New Covenant the blood of Jesus Christ was indispensable. el 
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4, The necessary, yet unrepeated sacrificial death of Christ has wrought an all-sufficient 
expiation, Vv. 23-28. 
5. The perpetually repeated expiatory offerings of the Old Covenant attest their impotence 
for a real taking away of sin. Ch. x. 1-4. 
6, Scripture proof of the complete validity and finality of the sanctification obtained on the 
foundation of the obedience of Jesus Christ. Vv. 5-18. 
2d Section.—Hxhortations, warnings, and promises suggested by the preceding. 
1. Decided and unwavering adherence to the Christian faith, livingly attesting itself in 
Christian communion, is pressingly enforced by reference to the Parousia. Vv. 19-25. 
2. The severest and inevitable judgment of God is visited upon apostasy from once known 
and acknowledged Christian truth. Vv. 26-31. 
3, A speedy entrance into bliss awaits those who are steadfast to the end, for which the 
readers have ground of hope in their former fidelity. Vv. 382-39. 
3d Section.—A survey by way of encouragement, of the history of their believing forefathers. 
1. Edifying patterns of faith down to Abraham. Ch. xi. 1-7. 
2, The example of Abraham and Sarah. Vv. 8-12. 
3. Glance at the patriarchs, with a special prominence given to the faith manifested by 
Abraham in offering up his son. Vv. 13-19. 
4, Examples of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. Vv. 20-22, 
5. Example of Moses, Vv. 23-29. 
6. Examples from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. Vy. 30-40. 
4th Section.—An appeal summing up the results of the preceding historical survey. 
1. In possession of such patterns and examples, and looking to Jesus Himself, the readers 
should maintain with steadfastness the struggle that lies before them. Ch. xii. 1-3. 
2. Their sufferings are salutary chastisements of God's paternal love. Vv: 4-13. 
3. They are to resist incipient apostasy, by striving after union and sanctification. Vv. 
14-17. 
4, To this they are held under obligation by the character of the New Covenant, Vv. 18-24. 
5. The guilt and punishment of apostasy stands in proportion to the blessings and obliga- 
tions of the New Covenant. Vv. 25-29. 


CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE. 


. Practical exhortations of a more general character. Ch. xiii. 1-6. 


. Special exhortations in reference to their tendencies to apostasy. Vv. 7-17. 
3. Personal communieations, Vy, 18-25, 
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PART FIRST. 


Tue elevation of the New Testament Mediator as Son above all other mediators 
of Revelation and Redemption. 


FIRST SECTION. 


ELEVATION OF JESUS CHRIST ABOVE THE PROPHETS AND ABOVE THE ANGELS, . 
THE MEDIATORS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. 


The final Revelation of God has been made in the Son, the perfect Mediator, elevated above all, 
and exalted over all, whose preéminence above the Angels is indicated even in their respec- 


tive names. 
CuHaprTer I. 1-4, 


God who at sundry times [in many parts] and in divers manners [many ways] spake 

2 in time past [of old, zédat] unto the fathers by [in, ¢] the prophets, hath in these last 

days! spoken [spake in the closing period of these days] unto us by [in] his Son, whom 

3 he* hath [om. hith] appointed heir of all things, by whom also he [he also]? made the 

worlds; who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express image [impression] 

of his person [substance], and upholding all things by the word of his power, when 

he had by himself* purged our [after making a cleansing of] sins, sat down on the 

4 right hand of the Majesty on high; being made [becoming] so much better than 

[xecitrwy, mightier than, superior to] the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained 
[hath inherited] a more excellent name than they. 


1 Ver. 1.—én’ écxdrov instead of éoxdrwv after Cod. Sin. A.B. D. E. K. 1. M. 

2 [ Ver. 1.—oAugepds in many parts. or portions (weipouac, divide, wépos, a part), not, at sundry times, (which may follow 
as a fact) but as it were fragmentarily, by piece-meal. Wodvjepas kai moAvtpomws emphatically and sonoronsly open the 
majestic sentence.—Aadjaas after speaking, or having spoken. Though the Eng. Perfect is not strictly the proper rendering 
of the Aor. participle, it is not unfrequently, though by no means uniformly, and, I think, not commonly, the best Eng- 
lish equivalent for it,—ev, in, with Owen, Alf., de Wette, Moll, &c.,is taken, in its proper signification of 7. Unless perhaps 
sometimes by a Hebraistic use, it should so be always taken, although the Eng. idiom sometimes requires a different ren- 
dering. But notso here. Owen: “The certainty of the revelation and the presence of God with His word are intimated ia 
the expression,”—én’ éoxdrov better taken as neuter=in the closing period of these days,—édd.drncev, spake, (not, hath spoken) 
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viz., historically when Christ appeared as Messiah,—év vio, in one who was Son: the absence of the article turning the 
attention from the individual to the character. : 

2 Ver. 2.—The position of émoiqoey immediately after cai, was recommended by Griesb., after A. B. D*. D***, E. M., 1s 
approved by Lachmann and Tischendorf, and confirmed by Cod. Sin. [This reading emphas:zes the érroujoer-], 

Ver, 2.—ov e0yxe, whom he appointed, Aor. pointing, as éAdAnoev above, to the historical act.—xai émolnoev, he also 
made, implying the naturalness of making Him heir ot the universe who had been the agent ot His power in mahing it. 

8 Ver. 3.—du’ éavrod before kabapiopdy is cancelled by Bleek, de Wette, Lachm., Tischendort, Alford, but seodeel egy 
Tisch. VIL., and Reiche (Comm. Crit. 6) after D * * *, and nearly all the minusc.; but is wanting in Sin., as in A. B.D Fe 
The Uffenbach Uncial fragment (fitch. Aneedota Suera et Profana; p. 177) reads te pjwati THs Svvdpews, du cavrod 
KaQapicmov THY auapTi@y ToLnTdjLEr05. Poa * oe h G acy 

Ver. 3.—aravyaoua, rudiunt image—drocracrs, not person, but substantia, substance.—épwr, bearing,ro pywari, by the 
utterance, mandate—Ioncduevos, after making for himself, Aor. Med. implying the completion of the act in His own per- 





son. 


Bengel. A laterhand has added jyay in the Sin. 


* Ver. 3.—Sin. omitting yuav has tov duapriay mowya., the order which after A. B. D. E. M. has been prevalent since 


Ver. 4.—xpetrtwv, mightier than, superior to.—yevdouevos, becoming, not being made, by which yeyvoma, eyevounv should 
rarely be renderedwhen applied to persons, though they may be whenupplied to things.—KexAnpovounker, hath inherited.—K.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. In many parts, and in many 
ways.—Although the rich and full-sounding 
words [roduuepic Kai zoAvtpétwc] which open 
the Epistle, form an evidently intended and 
favorite assonance, they are by no means to 
be regarded (as by Chrys. and Thol.) as a 
mere rhetorical expansion of one and the 
same thought. We must rather recognize in 
them the characteristic peculiarities of the Old 
Testament revelations. For rodvyepic (in many 
parts) points not merely to the external, mani- 
fold diversity of the revelation at different times 
and in different persons (Bl.), or to its quantita- 
tive succession (Del.), but to the fact that by 
none of the many prophets, whether appearing 
in succession or contemporaneously, was the 
counsel of God revealed perfectly and in un- 
divided fulness, but only fragmentarily and in 
a manifold diversity of parts. The entire pro- 
phetic function of humanity bears the character- 
istic ‘‘in part” (é« wépove, 1 Cor. xiii. 9). From 
this is to be distinguished a multiplicity of 
modes (tpérot), the diversity in theforms and me- 
thods of the revelation made to the fathers. In 
view of this connection, we are not to refer the 
term to the different forms of divine communi- 
cation made to the prophets themselves, as *« by 
dreams, visions from mouth to mouth” (Num. 
xii. 6ff.); but partly to the distinction of law and 
prophecy, doctrine and exhortation, warning 
and consolation, threatening and promise in 
the prophetic discourses; partly to the diver- 
sity—conditioned by personal individuality—in 
the modes of teaching of an Isaiah and an Ezekiel, 
a Moses and a David. Both adverbs awaken at 
once in the rez der the thought that a Revelation 
of such character cannot be final and perfect, 
but needs supplementing and completion. Kluge 
finds also in the words, the painstaking so- 
licitude of the Divine instructions, 

In time past.—lIldiq points to the fact 
that the Old Testament revelation has long 
since past, having come with Malachi to its ¢ano- 
nical conclusion; so that nothing was henceforth 
to be expected but the coming of him who was pre- 
dicted by that prophet, the “messenger of the 
covenant” who immediately preceded the com- 
ing of the Lord Himself. The ‘Fathers’ to whom 
the prophetic words were addtessed, are the fore- 
fathers of the Jews. Sir. xliv.; Acts iii, 22; 
Rom. ix, 5. 

In the Prophets. — The contrasted év 
vig forbids our referring this to the prophetic 





writings (Fr. Schmidt, Stein).- Further, we are 
neither to supply ov, being, nor to take év instru- 
mentally (Ciirys., Luth., Calv.,Grot-, Thol., Ebr., 
Del.). This construction is commonly taken as 
an Hebraism: so Del. compares 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 


2 Sam. xxiii. 2: 5) "J. Others, as Thol., 


point to a similar use of év in the classics (Brrn- 
HARDY’s Synt. 210). But év, aceording to Kih- 
ner, 3 600, 8, admits instrumentality only in 
connection with ¢hings,* and neither our author’s 
style nor the sense form here a deviation from 
the customary import of év. For He who speaks 
is God. The propheis are thé organs of His revé- 
lation, completely controlled by Him, and in whom 
His own utterances are heard. This presupposes 
a transient indeed and indirect, but still real 
union of God with the prophets. But this 
union is not an essential, and as it were, metaphy- 
sical entrance into human nature, nor a settled, 
peaceful indwelling of God in the prophets 
wrought through the Spirit; but a divine actz- 
vity in the prophets, coinciding and blending it= 
self with the prophetic utterance. Precisely for 
this reason the prophets could never become to 
the fathers a proper manifestation of God, could 
never become a TZheophany. They were, as 
shown by the Aadgoac (spoke), the tongues of God, 
and even the form of the prophetic utterances is 
the result of God’s purpose and agency, and 
must not be regarded as something barely hu- 
man and separable from its divine subject-mat- 
ter. Precisely for this reason could Paul argue 
(Gal. iii. 16,) from the form assuch. Finally, the 
word prophet is here used in the broader sense, 
which extends the name. to Abraham (Gen. xx. 
7), and the patriarchs generally (Ps. cv. 15); as 
also to Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 10). 

At the end of these days. — The ex- 
pression ém éoydrov tov 7uepov tobTwr, at the end 
of these days is rightly to be understood only as a 
terminus technicus in connection with the Hebrew 


DIO PYAR (at ihe end of the days). These 
words, which originally pointed only to thefuture, 
became, on account of their frequent connection 
with Messianic prophecies, a standing designa- 


+ 





* [True indeed, Jeur, (Gr. Gram.3 Ed. 181) gives Vol. IT. 
2 622. examples of év “applied to persons viewed as instru- 
mental agents.” Herod. ix. 48 wevoOjvar év dpiv, to be de- 
ceived by (lit. in) you: Thucyd. vii. 8: So Gr. Test. Matth: 
ix. 84, €v 7@ dpxovTe TOV Sarpdver, to cast out, etc. by the ruler 
of the devils: Acts Xvii. 31. év avdpt xpivery, to judge by the man, 
ete. Still it may be doubted if in these cases the departure 
from the proper force of év is not more apparent than real, 
and here to suppose such departure is by no means neces- 
sary; and I incline with Moll'to regard the author’s concep- 
tion, not as that of God's speaking by the prophets and His 
Son, but.in them.—K.]. 
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tion for the Messianic time, which brings to an 
end the ®t ndiy aidy ottoe and introduces 
et Mate 


the coming age NF pdiy aidy pédrwy as the 
BiG 7 


period, commencing with the resurrection, of the 
glorious manifestation of the kingdom of God. In 
the Jewish conception this period coincided with 
the appearance of the Messiah. 

Since this was looked for in the “time of the 
end,” Dan. viii. 17-19, or ‘‘at the end of time,” 
Dan. xii. 13, to the Christian conception this 
divides itself into two sections of which the first 
commences with the appearance of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, the second with the reappearance of 
Him who has been exalted at the right hand of 
God. The two divisions stood in the contem- 
plation and hope of the early church, in close 
proximity, and were essentially identical: for 
the latter contains only the complete manifesta- 
tion of what was essentially and substantively 
commenced in the former: Col. iii. 3-4. The ex- 
pression ‘last days’ (éoyarau 7jépar) James vy. 3, 
comprehends therefore the whole time from the 
birth of Jesus Christ to His second coming, which 
takes place in the xarpdc écyaroc 1 Pet. i. 5 after 
the accomplishment, ‘in the last times,’ év toré- 
poe kacpoic (1 Tim. iv. 1), of the signs preceding 
His second coming. Then all promises receive 
their final fulfilment, Heb. xi. 40, xii. 28; and 
for believers their entrance into rest (kard- 
mavore ch. iy. 4, 11), and into the Sabbatism (caB- 
Bartoude iv. 10) is accomplished at the same time 
with their emancipation into the glorious free- 
dow of the children of God, Rom. viii. 21. Thus 
the first coming of Jesus Christ falls ‘‘at the 
end of the times” (éz’ ésydrou Trav xpdvor), 1 Pet. 
i, 20, when the “fulness of time” (wAjpwua tov 
xpévev) had come, Gal. iv. 4. Precisely for this 
reason does Peter recognize in the miracle of the 
Pentecost (Acts ii. 17), the fulfilment of a pro- 
pheey in regard to that which was to happen ‘“‘in 
the last days” (év traic éoydrare juépatc); as else- 
wherethe appearance of certain heretical teachers 
recalls prophecies in regard to the ‘end of time’ 
(Jude 18), or ‘of the days’ (2 Pet. iii. 3). The 
oixousévn wé2Aovea (coming world) which is sub- 
jected not to angels, but to the Lord, (Heb. ii. 5) 
or the new order of things, (the season of rectifi- 
cation, Kapdc dtopSadcewc), ix. 10, commences, 
therefore, with the founding of the Christian 
church; and believers have since their conver- 
sion tasted along with the word of God, the 
“powers of the world to come,” vi. 5. For Christ 
appeared for the doing away of sins by the 
sacrifice of Himself, ‘‘at the consummation of 
the ages” (éri ovrtedeia aidver, ix. 26.) There 
is, thus, now nothing to be looked for but the 
second coming, 1 Thess. iy. 15. Already has the 


‘last time” (éoydry &pa) begun, 1 John ii. 18. 


The expression hag not a chronological, but a 
doctrinal and moral import. When, therefore, 
it is said that God has spoken in the Son, én’ éoya- 


rou Huepav Tobrwy, the expression cannot, viewed’ 


with reference either to the language orto the fact, 
mean ‘at last in these days” (Vulg., Luth., Dav. 
Schulz). The quépac aitas, these days, are not 
the days in which the readers and the author 
live, but they correspond to the aidy ovro¢ this 


age or time, and éx’ éoyGrov is to be taken as neuter, 
L 
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indicating the close of the ante-Messianic time. 
The demonstrative points not to a chronological, 
but to a doctrinal conception. So also juiv de- 
notes, in contrast with the ‘fathers,’ the author 
with his readers as belonging to the Christian 
period, 

In the Son.—The absence of the article be- 
fore vif has its ground not in the fact that vidc 
can be used of Christ after the manner of 4 
proper name, and thus be determined in itself 
(Bobme, Bloomf., Del., Riehm), which none can 
doubt, but in the fact that it is here not the izdivi- 
dual, whom the author would signalize, but the 
character, or relation. In distinction from the well- 
known prophets, the organ of God’s utterances 
at the close of the ages is one who stands to God 
in the relation of Son. Thus we have no longer 
to do with a continuance of God’s prophetic ora- 
cles; but with a form of divine revelation speci- 
fically different from all that preceded it, yet 
maintaining its organic connection with them by 
the fact of its proceeding from the same God 
who spoke to the Fathers. 

Ver. 2, Appointed.—lIt were possible (with 
Bengel, Bleek, Liinemann) to understand this of 
an appointment in the divine purpose and coun- 
sel. But the connection of the clauses is not 
such as to indicate an enumeration of the several 
stages from the ante-temporal act of destining the 
pre-existing Son to be the inheritor of all things, 
to the actual fulfilment of this purpose in the 
redemption wrought by the Incarnated Word. The 
question evidently is rather of the historical Me- 
diator of the Divine Revelation, who stands in 
the relation of Son. The import of this term it 
is now the special purpose of the writer to unfold, 
and this the more; in that, on the one hand, the 
term ‘Son of God’ has in the Old Testament itself 
a different signification; and, on the other, that 
he has hitherto spoken of that prophetic revela- 
tion of God which expresses itself in the word. 
For this reason he adds two clauses by way of 
specially defining the term Son, each of which 
expresses in its own peculiar manner this Son’s 
uniqueness of nature and infinite elevation. He 
is the Ruler who being worshipped as Lord (kbptoc), 
has been by right of inheritance, and thus legi- 
timately and by virtue of His divine Sonship, 
exalted to this dignity. And this exaltation is 
no apotheosis: no elevation of a man (as Socini- 
anism would have it) to & divine position and dig- 
nity; it corresponds to the relation which this 
personage sustained to God before the ages. The 
Mediator of God’s final revelation in His word, is 
also the Mediator of the exercise of His power 
in creation. Thus through the relative (4c, who) 
the discourse passes over from God, the subject 
of the preceding clauses, to this mediator as sub- 
ject of the following. In these the term éxabicev 
points to the joint agency of Christ in the act of 
His exaltation: while the participial clauses pre- 
ceding bring out the indispensable and vital 
points of the Son’s having taken His place at the 
right hand of God only after accomplishing the 
work of redemption, and under what essential 
attributes of His person and agency (what bez, 
and what doing) all this has been accomplished. 
The participial clause mowjoduevoc (after making, 
ete.) gives the work which in perfect freedom the 
Son has accomplished before His exaltation; the 
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participial clause yevduevoc (becoming so much 
greater, etc.) describes the position and recogni- 
tion awarded to Him in consequence of that work; 
while the two participial clauses dy and ¢épwv 
(being, etc., and ‘bearing’ or ‘upholding,’ etc.) in- 
dicated by the closely connecting particle te as 
standing in intimate relationship, and designedly 
placed before the others, express the unoriginated 
and unchangeable, and thus eternal and identical 
being and agency of the Mediator of Redemp- 
tion and Creation. We must not deny (with Liin.) 
that also these latter clauses. have to do with the 
manifested Messiah. But from this it follows 
neither that, as descriptive of the personal qua- 
lities of Christ, they assign the internal ground 
of His exaltation (de Wette), nor that they cha- 
racterize the Son in the inmost and essential 
ground of His absolute personality (Del.), nor that 
referring to Him presumably merely as the exalicd 
one, they point to merely economical relations in 
the accomplishment of redemption (V. Horm nn, 
Schrifibeweis, 2d ed. 1. p. 140ff.). They point us 
rather to the unchangeable essence, the ever uni- 
form and invariable activity of the Mediator of 
the New Covenant. They contain ‘‘a characteristic 
of the Son, as designating that nature which be- 
longs peculiarly to Christ in each and all of His 
various modes of existence.” (Rieum, I. 278). 
For the Pres. Part. marks not in itself any inde- 
pendent tme but simply co-ordinates the action 
with that of the principal verb. But if, as here, 
the principal verb is past, the contemporaneous 
action in the subordinate clause is expressed not 
by the Pres. but by the Imperf. The Present 
characterizes by pointing to permanent features 
and essential attributes. 

The worlds.—As no trace of controversy 
with Gnostic notions of Hons and Angels, held 
by Jews, is found elsewhere in our epistle, we 
must, were it even for this reason, decline to refer 
the aiévec here to angels (as earlier expositors with 
Wolf). The passage ch. xi. 3 proves also that aidvec 
cannot signify secular periods (Chrys. ), stillless the 
two cardinal epochs of the world’s history, the 
Mosaic and the Christian (Bolten, Paulus, Stolz, 
Stein), but only the world as existing and moving 
in time. Its parallel is found in the Old Testa- 


ment onbdiyn which (from nby. to veil, 


hide,) signifies originally only successive periods 
of time lying beyond the vision, but in the writ- 
ings of the Rabbins, the worlds as the hidden, 
unfathomable, concrete product and expression 
of the hidden, unfathomable ages of time. The 
transition in signification is found Eccles. iii. 11. 
As, however, aiav never signifies time or eternity 
in the abstract, but both only under the category 
of progress and movement in which spiritual 
forces are active, so with the relation of this 
word to the idea of the world. It denotes the 
world not as the mere aggregate of all things, 
the universe, (74 mdv7a), not as the manifold 
variety of things wrought into an organic unity 
and harmony (xéoyoc); nor again the world in its 
materiality, perishableness, and vanity; butas a 
system of spiritual relations and powers in whose 
phenomena we may discern the vootueva, Rom. i. 20. 
These invisible, spiritual and permanent poten- 
cies of the phenomenal world are no individual 
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Angels and Mons, no powers independently fash- 
ioning the world, and no world of Jdeas after 
whose model God was constrained to fashion and to 
build the world of phenomena. Rather God has 
formed these through His Son, and according to 
ch. xi. 8, arranged and reduced them to order by 
His creative word. Itis these aiévec which,amidst 
all phenomenal vicissitudes and fluctuations, and 
the ceaseless passing away of individual exist- 
ences, remain permanent in the world. But 
Jehovah is 6 Vedc Tv aidver, Sirach xxxvi. 19; 
6 Baotredo TOv aidvov (Tob. xiii. 6, 10; 1 Tim. i. 
17). The emphasis in our passage lies not on 
the fact that God through the Son has made also 
(even) the ons, but that in connexion with the 
fact that He constituted or appointed the Son heir 
of the worlds, we are also to look at the fact that 
through Him He made (éroijcev) the world. ; 
Ver. 8. Beaming image.—’ Anzavyacya is by 
Bleek following previous interpreters (as Clarius, 
Schlichting, Capellus, Gerhard, Calov., Béhme), 
explained as effulgence, beaming or shining forth; 
but the form of the word would lead us to take 
it passively. We might hence (with Erasm., Calv., 
Bez., Grot., etc.) refer it to the zmage, the form 
received and reflected in a mirror. More exactly, 
however, it denotes the distinct, concrete result 
of the beaming or shining forth (Loxs., Paralip. 396, 
Kriicer, Gr. Gram. 191); so that according to 
Liin. it involves a threefold idea: 1. that of ide- 
pendent existence; 2. that of origin or descent; 3. 
that of likeness. Adga denotes the regplcndcnt 
glory of God’s majesty as the means by which He 
makes a revelation of Himself, and claims the 
adoring recognition of His creatures. In Christ 
this glory is received and concentrated in an in- 
dividual, personal image, rayed or beamed forth, 
as it were, from the Deity, and itself, therefore, 
beaming forth its brightness in turn. This Zeam- 
ing image is thus no mere mirrored reflection, no 
fleeting phenomenon produced merely for a spe- 
cific and definite purpose. It has expressed in it 
the essential being of God, just as the figure or 
image is contained in the die. The numerous 
significations of txdctacoie may be reduced to 
four fundamental ones: 1. underplacing, undcr- 
laying, hence, foundation, basis, substruction, 
support, even sediment; 2. the fact of putting 
one’s self under a thing, taking it upon one’s self; 
hence, firmness, steadfastness, confidence of spirit, 
enterprise, determination; 8. that which lies at the 
basis as the proper object, or sulject matter of a dis- 
course or narrative; 4. real being in contrast with 
fancy and illusion; hence, essence, substance. Since 
now every real being has a special mode of exist- 
ence corresponding to its essence, the term indéo- 
racic could become a doctrinal terminus ecclesias- 
ticus for the trinitarian distinction in the existence 
of God—=rpécwror, persona, and so many inter- 
preters explain it here, even Calvin, Beza, Ger- 
hard, Calov., Thom. Aquinas, Bellarmine, and 
Corn. a Lapide. This signification of the word, 
however, belongs demonstrably to a later eccle- 
siastical usage. We must refer the tcrm, there- 
fore, to the essential being of God, as Philo employs 
it as a synonym of ovo/a, and the Vulgate trans- 
lates figura substantie eus, or still better Origen 
de Princip. iv. 2, 8, figura expressa subslantiz. 
For the etymology of yapexrp points at all events 
to a means by which a thing is made recognizable 
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or even valid in exchange, and that by stamped 
or engraved marks. The word, however, never 
denotes the stamped figure or impression itself, 
but only the means for it. It may thus denote 
partly the features or marks which in general 
are the means of recognition, and partly may 
indicate the stamp itself; but this not merely 
as the external instrument, or tool for stamping, 
but as bearing in itself the form to be impressed, 
and having the destination and capacity by means 
of this of making the impression. In‘this sense 
Puro (ed. Mangey I. p. 332) calls the rational 
soul a genuine coin which has obtained its ovola 
and its too¢ from that seal of God whose yapak- 
Typ is the eternal Logos. 

Bearing.—The character of the discourse 
will not allow our transforming the idea of épeuv; 
bearing, into that of maintaining and governing. 
And, moreover, not merely do the later Jews 
frequently make use of this language, that God 
bears the worlds with His power and with the 
arm of His strength, but also Paul expresses a 
kindred idea thus: ‘all things consist (cvvéotyxev) 
in him,” Col.i. 17. On the other hand this dépecv 
must not be conceived as a mere passive bearing 
(portare) ; for the Son sustains no merely external 
relation to the world, nor in His action upon it 
merely puts forth His power in a manner like that 
ascribed to those who bore the heavens and the 
structure of the universe in the old mythologies; 
He acts through the word of His power. The 
‘Word’ is not here that of the Gospel (Socin.) 
although his (avrov) refers not to God (Cyril, Grot., 
etc.) but tothe Son, It is the word in which the 
power essential to the Son utters itself, with which 
power itisitself fraught. The utterance of the Son, 
by which the world is upheld in its unity, and car- 
ried forward tothe accomplishment of its purposes. 
is parallel to the creative word of God in the ac- 
coint of creation. The idea of bearing thus passes 
over into the active conception of gerere (carrying 
forward), of a sustaining movement and guidance 
which works upon and within it by an overmaster- 
ing, spiritualagency. In this sense the prophets 
are said (2 Pet. ii. 4) to be depéuevor br Tvetuaroc 
dyiov, and the Sept. thus uses ¢épecv, Num. xi. 
14; Deut. i. 9. 

Purification. — The expression, ‘‘making 
a purification of sins,” refers not to an altered 
condition of the world wrought through the 
ministry of Christ, nor to a moral renovation 
of the human race effected in consequence of 
that ministry, but to the accomplished work of 
redemption in removing the hinderances created 
by sin to our intercourse with God. The form 
of expression is drawn from that Levitical wor- 
ship in which only pure Israelites were permit- 
ted to take part. God, that is to say, has sepa- 
rated His people for His service, Lev. xx. 7; 
Numb. xvi. 5; that they may be His sanctified 
ones, His Suints, Ps. xvi. 8; Prov. xxx. 3. But 
the Saints are to be not merely corporeally pure, 
Ex. xix. 20; Deut. xxiii. 12-14; 1 Sam. xvi. 5, 
but also Levitically pure, Lev. xi. 44, since it is 
the business of those whom God has set apart 
from the nations as His possession, to observe 
the distinctions between the ‘‘clean” and the 
‘cunclean,’”’ which He Himself has established, 
Lev. xx. 24-26. Even though in all these arrange- 
ments we may not be able specially to refer back 


to death and corruption, as permanent tokens 
and memorials of sin (as Sommer has with 
great acuteness attempted (Bibl. Treatises, Bonn, 
1846, p. 183-867), still to the ceremonially : 
defiled, equally as to the sinner, participation in 
the service was allowed only in consequence of 
priestly mediation on the ground of sacrifice, and 
thus alone access to God and appearance in His 
presence were rendered possible. To this our 
text refers, which, by the addition of rév duap- 
TlOv, of sins (gen. obj. Ex. xxx. 10; Job vii. 21; 
comp. Matth. viii. 3), points specially to the pu- 
ification from all sins, Lev. xvi. 30, which was 
made on the great day of atonement, and thus 
brings as definitely before the reader the high- 
priestly work of Christ as the words immediately 
following exhibit His kingly office. The Mid. 
form, romodpevoc, intimates a close and immedi- 
ate relation of the action to the acting sub- 
ject (Ktnnuer Gr. 3 250, (d), Hapiey Gr. Gr., 
2 689). The act of purification is thus designated 
as the special and peculiar act of the Son. The 
reading d’ éavrod designates, at the same time, 
directly the person of Jesus Christ as the means 
of purification, and we must refer in our minds 
specially to the identity of the priest and of the 
expiatory sacrifice (ch. vii. 27; x. 10), as the 
ideas of purification and expiation stand in so 


close relation that Q9H5, Ex. xxix. 36, is 


translated juépa tov Kadapiopod, day of purifica- 
tion, and 2 Mace. ii. 16, ihe feast of atonement 
is called xadapioudc. Moreover, Grimm (Stud. 
und Krit., 1839, p. 751) regards as conjectural 
root of the Gothic sauns (ransom, Aitpov), the 
word sinna, saun—to be pure. KOsTLIN’s asser- 
tion (Joh. Lehrbegr., p. 534) that the doctrine of 
our passage differs essentially from that of Paul, 
who makes atonement vicarious, is unfounded. 
The xaVapiopos wrought by the death of Christ is 
mentioned, Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14, while again 
substitution appears, Heb. ix. 14: x. 10. Purifi- 
cation involves as its necessary condition, 
cleansing; as its consequence, sanctification, in the 
sense of consecration, ch. ix. 14, 22 f.; x. 2. 
Took his seat. — Katife.v, in older clas- 
sical use, is ordinarily transitive, but Hel- 
lenistic usage makes it generally intransitive, as 
elsewhere also constantly in our Epistle (viii. 
1; x. 12; xii. 2); while with Paul again, except 
2 Thess. ii. 4, it is uniformly transitive. ‘Ev 


irpndoic (corresponding to f)}\f55), Ps. xciii. 4; as 
év biororc, Luke ii. 14; xix. 38; to EPID 


Job xvi 19) is grammatically to be referred 
to éxddicev, inasmuch as usyakwotvy, majesty, 
(comp. viii. 1), like 7 weyadonpenne ddfa, 2 Pet. i. 
17, and divayic, Matth. xxvi. 64, is a designa- 
tion of God in the respect that no greatness, 
power and majesty can reach to Him, compare 
itself with Him, or of itself attain to Him. The 
term ‘‘Majesty”’ has no need to be specialized 
by a defining clause like év tymaAcic, a construc- 
tion which (Beza, Bleek) would require the article 
(ueyahusbync tic év bbnAoic). But the phrase ey 
oynaoig 7s important as added to éxéticer, der 
scribing more definitely Christ’s exaltation after 
and by means of His ascension. We must not, 
however, with Epranrp, in the Reformed interest, 
maintain that év i). contains a manifest local reé- 
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lation, while the xa@ileww év dcéi@ is a figurative 
expression, embracing purely the idea of parti- 
cipation in the Divine dominion and majesty, and 
utterly void of any local import. Inasmuch as 
the local relations are concrete and real, but. yet 
can neither be sensibly beheld, nor are deve- 
loped in the form of distinct conceptions in the 
Scriptures, but are revealed only in a general 
way to Christian apprehension, the figurative 
mode of expression and the local conceptions are 
neither to be dispensed with nor limited to a 
single isolated point. Such erroneous localiza- 
tion and possible misconceptions are in Scripture 
in part expressly and formally corrected, as 
John iv. 21, 60 ff.; Jer. xxiii. 23; 1 Kings viii. 
27; partly set aside by counter statements, as at 
ch, iv. 14 Christ is said to have “passed through 
the heavens” (comp. Eph. i. 21; iv. 10, ‘«who 
ascended above all heavens”); ch. vii. 14, to 
have become ‘higher than the heavens,”’ and 
finally Acts vii. 55, Stephen sees Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God. Finally the original 
and primary conception involved in the phrase, 
‘sitting at the right hand of God,” is not that 
of participation in the fulness of the Divine 
power and honor, or in the exercise of universal 
dominion; but of being taken into protection un- 
der the sheltering presence of Jehovah from the 
assaults of enemies, Ps. cx. 1; Matth. xxii. 44; 
Rey. xii. 5. Only as a consequence of this follows 
participation in Divine honor, omnipotence and 
sovereignty; and this, in that the language is 
applied not to the theocratic kings in general, 
but to the Messiah, and, in its application to 
Jesus, presupposes, as its condition, His thean- 
thropic exaltation. This sitting of the exalted 
Christ at the right hand of Majesty, which is to 
continue without interruption until His Second 
Coming, must be conceived, therefore, not as a 
state of repose, or of mere security, as of one 
rescued from his enemies, but of Messianic acti- 
-vity in the accomplishment of redemption. This 
activity may assume the most varied forms 
(Acts ii, 28; Rom. viii. 34; Heb. viii. 1); among 
them especially that of asserting the Divine do- 
minion over all hostile assaults, and over all un- 
godly persons, Eph. i. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 25; Heb. 
Bi 839.1234] 4uPet, i122, 

Ver. 4, Becoming.—The participial clause, 
which at once forms the close of the period and 
introduces the capital thought of the immedi- 
ately following discussion, gives, in contrast with 
what Christ, in His essential nature and under 
ail circumstances, is and does, the change in po- 
sition and dignity which He has experienced in 
His actwal historical career. The word yevduevoc 
is neither to be taken separately nor unduly 
pressed. It stands in close connection with 
kpeittav (becoming mightier, superior); ideo que 
non ad essentiz ortum, sed ad conditionem pertinet 
(Marr. Pontus, Synops. Crit.). It is an error, 
however, to deduce from it the meaning factus= 
declaratus ; and not less erroneous, on the other 
hand, is the rendering existens (Faber Stapul.), 
or the reference of the word, as with many older 
interpreters, to an eterna gencratio. Nor does 
the term apply (as with Thom. Aquin., Cajet.) to 
the uct of incarnation, or to Christ's investiture 
with the office of Mediator, ‘quo pacto non uno 
modo factus dict potest” (H. B. Starx, Not. Sel., 





p. 4); butit refers to the exqltation of Him whe 
had become incarnate (Theodoret, (&cumen. ). 
Applied to Christ, it involves the idea of a 
change in the mode of His being and manifesta- 
tion, but by no means in His nature, Rom. i. 3; 
Gal. iv. 4; Phil. ii. 7. It impies no apotheosis 
or exaltation of a man to Deity, but an actual 
exaltation of the Incarnate One ag such into the 
place of Deity in the progress of a scvies of his- 
torical events. Kpeitrwv (=xKparitepoc) denotes 
not of itself Divinity (Cyrill), although the Greeks 
familiarly designated supernatural beings ag 
oi Kpeittovec. In its frequent use by our author 
it always denotes a preéminence, whose exact 
character is determined by the context. (See ch. 
ix. 19, 22; viii. 6; ix. 28; x. 34; xi. 16, 35, 40; 
xii, 24). Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. xxxvi.) in citing 
our passage, puts instead of it, weitov. The for- 
mula tosotrw—éow, occurring in Philo and in our 
Epistle here, as also at. ch. vii. 20-22; viii. 6; = 
26, is never used by Pau ; nor is wapé after a com- 
parative though treyuen. in our Epistle, as ch. iil. 
8; ix. 28; xi.4; aii. 24, and occurring Luke iii. 13; 
3 Esdr. iv. 85. The comparative d:agopértepor, 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at viii. 
6, enhances the idea of dignity which is already 
contained in the positive. 

Name.—The term ‘name’ (dvouc) is referred 
by Bez. and Calov, etc., to the dignity and glory 
attained by Christ; by Akersloot to his extraor- 
dinary appellatives as high-priest, Lord; and by 
Del. to the aggregate heayenly name of the Ex- 


alted One, His wo pe, nomer. explicitum, 


which has entered no human mind on earth, and 
can be pronounced by no human tongue, ovoya 6 
ovdele oidey et py avtéc, Rey. xix. 12. The major- 
ity, however, refer the name to vidc, Son. This 
view is sustained by the immediately following 
citations from the Old Testament, in proof that 
the name Son, used of an individual person, as 
such belongs exclusively to the Messiah; by the 
fact that while the name of ‘ Angel’ points to the 
idea of servant and messenger, the name of Son, 
on the contrary, involves that of essential equal- 
ity with the Father, of dominion and of heirship ; 
and, finally, by the choice of the word ‘inher- 
ited’ (KexAypovéunxev) which clearly refers back 
to theclause, ‘‘ whom He constituted heir of all,” 
while the perf. has inherited, shows that it relates 
not to an act parallel to, and simultaneous with, 
the é@nxe, after the resurrection, by which Christ 
obtained in His humanity, what in His divine 
nature He already possessed from eternity 
(Theodoret, Gicumen., Theophyl.), but to a com- 
plete and final ‘aking possession of that which, as 
His befitting allotment, corresponding with His 
essential character, the Messiah has received 
once for all in permanent possession. The term 
refers not then to absolute Sonship, as a relation 
which Jesus may be supposed to have obtained 
on account of His merits, as His special allotment; 
but rather to that name of Son, challenging uni- 
versal recognition (Phil. ii. 9), which Christ re- 
ceived, neither after His ascension nor at His 
conception (Sebast. Schmidt), Luke i. 85; but 
bears even in the Old Testament. Camuro ap- 
propriately remarks: ‘He is not said to have 
inherited the thing which belonged to Him by 
nature, but the name of the thing, that, viz., by 
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which it was known to angels and men that He. 


‘Himself was the Son of God.” 

Angels.—The subsequent citations show that 
by ayyeAoe we are to understand not the servants 
of God under the old covenant (FrenzeL in Au- 
gusti’'s Theol. Blatter, No. 25. Haperrenp: Angeli 
eprimo et secundo cap. ep. ad Hebr. Hxulantes. 
Isenac. 1808), but the heavenly angels. The men- 
tion of them is not introduced casually, as if 
suggested by the mention of the Throne of God, 
and scarcely either for an independent polemical 
purpose, in opposition to Jewish Gnostic concep- 
tions of the Messiah as an intermediate spirit 
and angel (Thol.) Ideas of this kind found, in- 
deed, utterance among the Jews of this period, 
and had in part penetrated into the Christian 
church (HeLiwae in the Theol. Jahrb. Tiibingen, 
1848. But no trace of an allusion to them is 
found in our Epistle whose purpose is to portray 
the infinite elevation of the new coyenant, and 
of its perfect Founder above the old covenant, 
and its manifold and imperfect mediators. But 
to these intermediate agencies of the Old Testa- 
ment belong essentially Angelophanies, which are 
expressly mentioned (ii. 2), in connection with 
the giving of the Law. Nor can any appeal be 
made to the Fourth Book of Esdras, and this, 
whether with Lawrence, Liicke and Hilgenfeld, 
we carry back the date of this book as early as 
the first century, B, C., or with VotKMarR and 
Ewatp (the Fourth Book of Esdras, etc., 1863), 
bring it down to the first century after Christ, and 
with Dillman regard it as the work of a Hellen- 
istic Jew, belonging to the last quarter of the 
first post-Christian century, exhibiting a Judaism 
which, after its rejection of Christianity, and 
after the Roman conquest of Palestine, is now in 
rapid progress toward its state of Talmudic 
ossification. For the Angels Uriel and Jeremiel 
are, indecd, in a certain sense, mediators of the 
revelations of God; they explain to Esra the 
visions which he has received, and answer the 
questions when and by whom God will introduce 
the judgment and the end of things, and others 
of like nature. But the Messiah is designated 
not as an angel, but as the Son of God (4 Esdr. 
vii., 28, 29) and beheld under the figure of the 
Lion from Judah, who annihilates the eagie, the 
symbol of the Roman Empire (4 Esdr. xi). In 
some features the apocalyptic representations 
assume a wild and monstrous character ; while 
in the Book of Enoch, in the Jubilees, in the Tes- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the contents 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the contents of 
the revelation are at least reciteu trom heavenly 
are given to Esra to be drunk in from a pitcher 
(4 Esdr. xiv. 40). Also in the Book of Enoch, 
(translated and explained by Dinuman, Leipz., 
1853) we find, indeed, an uncertain and incon- 
sistent enumeration of angels, who are called in 
brief ‘ the white ones’ (ch. Ixxxvii. 2; xc. 21, 31) or 
‘those who do not sleep’ (ch. xxxix. 12; lxi.12; 
Ixxi. 7), and equally with the heroes (ch. xlili. 3; 
xlvi. 7) are often styled ‘stars,’ (ch. xxi. 3, 6; 
Ixxxvi. 8; Ixxxvii. 4; Ixxxviii. 1, 8; xe. 21). 
There are also of these, different orders and pro- 
per names. At the head of the Satane stands Sa- 
tan (ch. xl. 7) who (ch. liv. 5, 6: lv. 4) is also 
called Azazel, alongside of whom in the section 
ch. vi. 16 and Ixxix. 2 appears Semjaza. Aveng- 








ing angels are mentioned ch. liii. 8; liv. 3; lvi, 
1; Ixii. 11; Ixiii. 1; lxxix. 28. Among the 
good angels by the throne of God are found 
three principal and highest leaders, Cherubim, 
Seraphim and Ophanim; ch. lxi. 10; Ixxi. 7, 
and four supreme angels, Michael, Raphael, 
Gabriel, Phanuel, ch. xl. 4, 10; liv. 6; Ixxi. 8, 
i 3. In the sections that treat of Noah, Zuriel, 


(Nyy) takes the place of Phantuel. At ch. 


xxi. 5, Uriel, and ch. xxiii. 4, Raguel are named 
as conductors of Enoch through heaven, while 
elsewhere also Michael ch. xxiv. 6, and Raphael, 
ch, xxiii. 8, 6; xxxii. 6, perform this service ; 
though the proper calling of Raphael and Ga- 
briel is healing and purifying, ch. x. 4, 10; xl. 9, 
The Messiah nowhere appears here as an angelie 
being, but as Son of a woman (Ixii. 5), as Son of 
a man (Ixix. 29), and Son of Man who has 
righteousness (xlvi. 1), who will be a staff to the 
righteous and holy, and the light of the nations; 
(xlviii. 4), whom also the angels praise (xl. 5). 
and who, with the Lord of Spirits and the head 
of days, as the anointed one (ch. xlviii. 10; hi. 
4), who bears in Himself the fulness of the Di- 
vine Spirit (xlix. 2, 4), was chosen out and con- 
cealed before the world was created, ch. xlviii. 6. 
On the one hand the attributes which distinguish 
the members of the true church, are in the highest 
sense applied to the Messiah. He is hence called 
absolutely the Chosen One, ch. xl. 5; xlyv. 3; 
xlviii, 2; li. 8,5; lil. 6, 95 lili. 6; lv. 45 li. 5, 
8, 10; Ixii. 1, and the ‘root’ or the ‘branch of 
righteousness,’ ch. x. 16; xciii. 2, and as such, 
or as the righteous one, ch, xxxvili, 2; xcii. 2, 
10, is distinguished from the Messianic people, 
who, in like manner, are conceived as plants of 
the eternal seed, ch. Ixxxiv. 6, and is designated ° 
as the aggregate of the chosen, righteous and 
holy ones, ch. xxxviii. 2; xl. 2; xlv. 5; li. 5; 
lxi. 12, and hence also can collectively be called 
the righteous one, ch. xci. 10. On the other 
hand the Messiah is called absolutely the Word, 
ch. xc. 88; the Word of God, ch. xiv. 24; cii. 1, 
and the Son of God, ch. cy. 2, who will bear the 
sword of righteousness, and will appear in the 
eighth week of the world, ch. xci. 12. God, who 
is often called the ‘‘ Ancient of Days,” ch. xlyi. 
1; xlvii. 3; lvili. 2; lxxi. 10, 18, (after Dan. vii. 
18) swears before Michael, ch. lxix. 15 ff. that 
the salvation beheld by Enoch shall be eternal, 
and that the Messiah, as king of the kingdom of 
heaven, will establish on the earth an imperish- 
able kingdom. Moreover, at ch, xxxix, 5; xlix. 
1; lxii. 2, there is promised the outpouring of 
the Spirit of wisdom and righteousness, (Comp. 
Ewaxtp: Treatise on the Origin, Import and Con- 
struction of the Aithiopic Book of Enoch, Gott., 
1854, and Dinumann, who, in Herzog’s Real-En- 
cycl. XII., places the composition of ch. xxxyii- 
lxxi, after taking out the Noachian fragment—in 
the first decennium of the Hasmonean princes, 
that of the remaining sections in the time of the 
rule of John Hyrcanus, and that of the books of 
Noah in the first Christian century. Among these 
latest portions, in which, however, the Romans 
still donot appear asa secular power, dangerousto 
the Jews, he reckons ch. liv. 7-lv. 2; ch. 1x., lxv.- 
lxix 25; ch, cvi., and the greatest part of ch. vi.~ 
16. The hypothesis defended by HILGENFELD (The 
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Jewish Apocalyptic in its Historical development, 
Jena, 18>7) of a Christian origin of ch. xxxvii.— 
xxi. stands connected with other opinions of this 
scholar, and is refuted by Dillmann. ‘This whole 
subject, however, is not yet thoroughly cleared up. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The character of the historical revelation of 
God, made to the fathers through the lips of pro- 
phets, and brought to perfection in the Son, is 
essentially different from that general manifesta- 
tion of God in respect of His eternal power and 
Godhead (Rom. i. 20), which is made by means 
of His works and the rational nature of man. 
By its element of human speech it is immeasura- 
bly exalted above that Symbolical language of 
nature which stands in need of a special inter- 
pretation. It avails itself indeed, in like man- 
ner, of imagery for the expression of ideas that 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. But this imagery 
belongs to human speech as such, and God avails 
Himself of it for the purpose of direct address to 
certain men. in setting home positive communi- 
cations which He makes in the way of direct 
personal approach and appeal. This revelation 
in language presupposes the religious vitality of 
man, and aims at its development, purification 
and perfection. As containing the word of God, 
this revelation actually solves the problem of 
His relation to the world, of its creation, preser- 
vation and redemption: it unveils to us His 
counsels and procedure in respect to salvation; 
shows us the destination of the world, and the 
Divine arrangements for its recovery, govern- 
ment, and ultimate blessedness; and thus sheds 
light alike on the true nature of God, and on the 
history of our race. 

2. The fragmentary character of this revelation 
produces in it no error; for God is He who 
speaks to us in the prophets, and all the utter- 
ances of revelation are oracles of God (Adyia Tod 
Veov). The great variety of its forms best bears 
testimony to the goodness of God in graciously 
condescending to human necessities, and demon- 
strates at once the sincerity and earnestness 
with which He draws near to us, and the 
depth of His condescension. For God did not 
use the prophets as merely passive instruments, 
nor speak through them as through a speaking 
trumpet; nor did He merely ‘exercise His 
power in them, and inspire in their mind and 
heart what, when and how they were to speak,” 
2 Pet. i. (Srarxn). He deposited His own 
thoughts in the prophetic modes and forms of 
thought, and clothed His own word in the pecu- 
liarities of speech which belonged to the prophet 
and to his time. It is precisely for this reason 
that in the prophetic writings of the Old Testa- 
ment the discourse frequently passes from the 
third person to the first, and conversely, and 
that without indication of any change in the 
person of the speaker. 

3. The fact that the same God has spoken to us 
at an earlier period in the prophets, and, at the 
close of the Ante-Messianic period, in the Son, 
assures to us the wnity, amidst its manifold va- 
riety, of the historical revelation; while it teaches 
us that the individual utterances mutually illus- 
trate each other, and yet derive their full light 





only from the actual central point of all revela- 
tion, Jesus Christ. For which reason also the 
Old Testament is rightly understood only from 
the stand-point of the New, and the entire body 
of Scripture is to be regarded in the light of a 
revelation of God for the salvation of the world, 
whose parts stand related to each other as prepa- 
ration and fulfilment. 

4, The successive stages of Revelation (RosENM., 
Treatise on the successive stages of Divine Rev., 
1784) point to a divine plan of salvation, which, 
ordained from eternity, has in its execution in 
time, given birth to a completely adjusted eco- 
nomy of salvation, and discloses a wisdom into 
whose mysteries Angels desire to look, 1 Pet. i, 
12, and to whom it is made known in the church 
of Jesus Christ, Eph. iii. 10, as also to us to 
whom the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, has given the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation for the knowledge of Himeelf, 
Eph. i. 17. The answer of Cyritu (adv. Julian, 
IV. 126) to the inquiry of the emperor Julian 
regarding the reason of the dateness of Christ’s 
appearance, viz., that ‘‘ Revelation advances with 
advancing culture, and its perfection could be 
reached only in connection with a corresponding 
culture of the race,’ is an answer at once erro- 
neous and puerile. More to the purpose remarks 
Hevsner: ‘Christianity completes the circle of 
Revelation; it is its perfection, and stands good 
for the highest reach of culture which man can 
attain on earth.” 

5. The designation of God’s revelation in the 
Son as the jinal one, while decidedly repelling 
the idea that any grade of human culture can 
transcend, and leave behind it Christianity asa 
thing antiquated and effete, remands to the realm 
of dreams every anticipation of a new revelation 
in behalf of some religion of the future. And 
the declaration—that Christ, only after accom- 
plishing a purification of sin, took his seat at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, reminds us 
that there can be no degree of human need which 
should require another religion. “If God has 
finally spoken to us by Christ and His Apostles, 
we must not turn away to the next doctrine that 
may arise, be it Mohammedanism or Popery; 
but abide by that which we heard from the be- 
ginning from Christ and His Apostles; and so 
abiding we shall abide with the Father and the 
Son.” (STarKr). 

6. In the fact that through the Son, in whom 
God has spoken to us in the fulness of times, He 
originally made the worlds, is involved the possi- 
bility of a perfect harmony in natural and his- 
torical revelation. But the apostasy and its 
consequences have changed their original rela- 
tion. The realization of this harmony must be 
brought about by a complete triumph over sin, 
and an accomplished elimination of evil from 
the world, and will be effected not by any height- 
ened development. on the part of nature, but by 
the special acts of God in a series of historical 
revelations. 

7. While Jesus Uhrist is placed on a level with 
the prophets in that—according to the rule, Amos 
ili. 7: “Jehovah does nothing without revealing 
His counsel to His servants, the prophets,’—He 
is a personal organ for genuine oracles of God, 
He stands essentially distinguished from them 
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not exclusively in the fact of His being the per- 
fect Mediator of the final revelation, of whom all 
earfier prophets have prophesied. For in this 
case He might possibly have been conceived 
merely as the most perfect teacher and the most 
distinguished prophet. The specific distinction lies 
in the three fu)lowing points: 1. Christ is become 
king at the right hand of the Majesty in heaven, 
while the prophets have been and remain simply 
servants of Jehovah. 2. Christ is Saviour and 
Redeemer of the world, which presupposes His 
personal purity from every sin; the prophets, on 
_ the contrary, were at all times sinful men who 
stood in need of redemption. 3. The exaltation 
of Jesus Christ to divine Majesty after accom- 
plishing on earth the work of redemption, cor- 
responds to His ante-mundane condition and life, 
to His eternal relation as Son to the Father, and 
to his supra-mundane character and work; so 
that in His personal appearance on earth He is 
to be designated as God-man (SedvSpwroc), while 
the prophets, as men of God, who have spoken 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, maintained 
and attested their created and finite character. 
8. That the historical Mediator of the final 
revelation of God is the ante-mundane Mediator of 
the creation of the world, imparts to Him a special 
majesty and dignity beyond that of all created 
mediators: The comparison of Him with the 
Angels shows that He is not, in this relation, 
conceived as an unconscious intermediate cause, 
but has exercised this mediating agency tn a per- 
sonal existence. And the declaration that He is 
the beaming image of God’s glory and the impress 
of His substance, shows that the Mediator who 
is distinguished above all beings, and even above 
the Angels, by the name of ‘‘Son,” does not bear 
His filial name in a conventional and theocratic 
sense. ‘The Son is the mediating essence of the 
whole spiritual world, in whom the Deity pre- 
sents Himself in that world, mirrored in all His 
perfections, in power, wisdom, holiness, love. 
Such is the external relation of the Son; for the 
world, for us, He is the being from whom beams 
forth the divine dé&a. The ground of this is 
that on Him is impressed and stamped the divine 
essence; that He is Himself participant of the 
divine nature. This language expresses the Son’s 
internal character and relation.” (HEuUBNER). 
Hence, Ienatrus (ad Magnes. 5) strikingly styles 
the renewing of the Christian into the image of 
God a recoining by virtue of a new stamp 
which God applies through Jesus Christ; and 
Oricen, (ad Rom. iv. 2) remarks that in this trans- 
formation is explained the fact that the world 
does not know the true disciples of Jesus. The 
Son appears not as a revealer wnegual to the 
Father, and hence an inadequate revealer of 
some part or a single side of His nature; but He 
is here designated as the perfect co-equal re- 
vealer of the Father (v. Gerlach), in whom the 
‘form of God’ (uop¢7 Seov) permanently dwells, 
Phil. ii. 6, and whom Paul designates (Col. i. 15) 
the ‘first-born of the whole creation (mpwréroxo¢ 
méonc Kricewe) and the image (eicov) of the in- 
visible God;” since the essential form of God is 
that eido¢ %eov (John v. 87) which the Son essen- 
tially possessed in His pre-incarnate glory, John 
xvii. 5. he declaration then, that He, as Son, 
has issued from the Father, and is dependent on 
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Him, implies not a temporal but an eternal rela- 
tion, involving no succession in time, no subor- 
dination in power or rank, no lowering of the 
divine attributes. As light of light He is not a 
mere ray of the divine Majesty, but sun from 
sun, because God from God, a personal subsistence 
of the divine substance. 

9. In the ascription to the Son of the essential 
attribute that he bears (sustains, moves, and 
guides) all things with the word of His pow- 
er, believers may find an ample consolation. 
The Lord of the Church is the Lord over the 
world; the mediator of revelation and salvation 
is also the mediator of the maintenance and gov- 
ernment of the world; the Saviour of sinners is 
the controller of the history and the destinies of all 
men and things. The RomanClement styles Him 
(1 Cor. xvi.) ‘“‘the outstretched sceptre of the 
divine majesty,” and Paul says Col. i. 17, that 
in Him all things are, as consisting and held to- 
gether in Him. Without His mediating agency 
the world would fall asunder alike in its elements, 
and its moving forces. But as it is, neither 
nature nor the course of events can hinder the 
victory of the Church of Christ, the triumph of 
believers, the accomplishment of all things ac- 
cording to the divine plan. 

10. In the word ‘heir’ lies a relation not 
merely to the name of Son, or to the fact that the 
Son has received, according to Matth. xxviii. 
18, universal dominion, but at the same 
time, and chiefly to the Messianic fulfilment of 
the promises given Rom. iv. 13 to the sced of 
Abraham, on which foundation rests the promise 
that we are te be heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ, Rom. viii. 17. The expression re- 
minds us not so much that Jesus Christ is the . 
second Adam (Calv.), as rather that He is 6 
épyopevoc, He that cometh. <‘What belongs to 
God belongs to Christ. Only. therefore, as we 
have part in Christ can we claim a share in the 
riches of God.” (FRickn.) 

11. Having descended by His incarnation into 
a lower position than that held by the Angels, 
in so far as these are spirits and dwellers in 
heaven, (ch. ii. 7, 9) the Messiah, aiter accom- 
plishing His redemptive work, has, by an actual 
historical change in the circumstances of His life, 
passed into a position as much transcending that 
of Angels in majesty and power, as His charac- 
teristic name is nobler and loftier than theirs. 
‘-Non naturam sed personam Christi hic confert cum 
Angelis respectu dignitatis, offic, potentix, et glo- 
rie.” (Marr. Pots, Synops. crit., 1v. 1125, ed. 
Francf.). As in Christ the personal union of the 
divine and human natures is in the most perfect 
manner accomplished, while yet the two natures 
are in no way confounded, the two thus remain 
always distinguishable, yet are never to be con- 
ceived as actually separated. We must regard, 
therefore, as erroneous the language of so many 
earlier writers who limit the exaltation exclusively 
to the human nature of Christ. It applies rather, 
as already remarked by (cumnnius (IT. 320), 
to the person of the God-man. 

12. “Although Christ with His body has as- 
cended above all heavens yet in relation to His 
ubiquity we are to distinguish the two kinds of 
His actual presence, according as this presence 
belongs merely to His bodily nature, or to His 
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personality. Under the former relation He is, in 
His present condition, in a certain mov (where), 
not indeed circumscribed within strictly local 
limits, but such as, while transcending time and 
place, still belong to a finite essence, and subject 
it, therefore, to like conditions with all the glo- 
rified bodies of the blessed. In the other rela- 
tion, Christ, by virtue of His personal unity, 
and of that divine majesty and glory which He 
shares, is no less present every where to all crea- 
tures than the Logos itself.” (Onrrnenr, Idea 
vite, @ 119). “The words that speak of His de- 
parlure and re-appearing do uot exclude His bodily 
presence, of which He indeed gives express as- 
surance, Matth. xxviii. 18, but distinguish merely 
the dissimilar modes of His presence—bearing 
one form before His passion, another at the final 
judgment, and still another during the interven- 
ing period.” (Sim. Musaus, Sermon on the Sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ, 1561.). What- 
ever be the special explanations, the’ emphasis 
laid by the Lutheran church on the personal pre- 
sence, ministry, and self-communication of Christ, 
and that too of the.whole and undivided Christ in 
His Church, is but a thoroughly authorized and 
justifiable practical application of the Scripture 
teaching regarding the sitting of the God-man 
at the right hand of Majesty in the highest 
heavens. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The unity of Revelation amidst the variety of 
its manifestations: 1. as unity of the author, 
God; 2. as unity of the means, the word of God; 
8. as unity of its purpose, the salvation of the 
~world.—Whereby does the one revelation of the 
true God present itself so variously that only the 
believer can comprehend its unity? 1. By the 
‘diversity of the témes of which God regards the 
mecessities; 2. by the different character of the 
persons in whom God has spoken to men; 3. by 
ithe peculiar and various modes of intercourse and 
expression Which God has made use of.—Christ 
‘the sole and single, because perfect mediator, 1. 
of the existence of the world in respect to a. its 
creation, b. its preservation, c. its government; 
‘2. of the revelation of God to the world in respect 
‘to a. His power, 6. His will, c. His essence; 8. of 
the saving of the world in a. its redemption, b. 
its sanctification, c. its final perfection as the 
kingdem of God.—Wherein we Christians are at 
once like and unlike the Israelites? 1. In our 
possession of the word of true Revelation; 2. in 
our faith in the coming of the Messiah; 8. in 
our hope of salvation by purification from sin.— 
The antithescs in Jesus Christ: 1. in His person 
as God and man; 2. in His history, as one of 
humiliation and exaltation.—The threefold offiee 
of Jesus Christ: 1. as that of the perfect prophet 
in whom the revelation through the word has 
found its completion and close; 2. as that of the 
true high-priest who offered Himself for purifi- 
cation from sin; 3. as that of eternal king who, 
clevated above all created existence, bears and 
rules over all things.—The dominion of Jesus 
‘Christ: 1. in its character, a. by the word of 
revelation, 6. by the word of His power, c. by 
the word of His grace; 2. in its establishment, 
«a. by His nature, d. by His works, c. by His 
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place at the right hand of Majesty on high; 3° 
in its extent, a. in time, 6. in space, c. in respect 
to its objects.—The Lord always governs His 
church, 1. by virtue of His personal life with 
the Father in glory, 2. by virtue of the accom- 
plishment of the work of redemption committed 
to Him, 3. by means of the word in which His 
Spirit bears sway and His power works.—The 
threefold relation of Jesus Christ to God: 1. as 
servant, 2. as Son, 8. as joint-ruler.—The pe- 
culiar and unique relation of Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, 1. to men, 2. to God, 3. to the entire 
universe.—The completed and perfected life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is 1. the pledge of our de- 
liverance, 2. the type of our glorification, 3. the 
means of our union with God.—The significance 
of the elevation of Jesus Christ to the right hand 
of Majesty on high, 1. for the personal life of 
the Lord, 2. for the faith of His disciples, 3. for 
the progress of His work, 4. for the destiny of 
the world, 5. for the completion of the revelation 
of God.—What abides to us amidst the vicis- 
situdes of times and the change of all things? 
1. The word of God which a. in manifold ways, 
b. by virtue of divine constitution and arrange- 
ment, ¢c, reveals to us eternal truth; 2. the Son 
of God who a. as image of His substance, 0. after 
accomplishing His mission on earth, ec. sits at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high; 38. the salva- 
tion of God, which in Christ is a. destined for us 
from eternity, 6. obtained for us in time, c. and 
for all eternity imparted to believers.— Whither 
do all our Sabbaths and religious services sum- 
mon us? 1. Into the church whose a. Founder, 
b. Saviour, and c. Head is the Son of God; 2. to 
devotional contemplation a. of His word, 6. of 
His ways, c. of His works; 38. to believing ap- 
propriation a. of revealed truth, 4. of the prof- 
fered cleansing from sin, ¢. of the opened access 
to the Majesty of God.—The homage which we 
owe to Christ: 1. in its origin and procurement a. 
by His divine sonship, 0. by His mediatorial 
office, c. by His position at the right hand of 
God; 2. in its expression a. in acknowledgment 
of that which we receive from Him, 0. in the use 
of that which we have through Him, ec. in the 
striving after that which we hope from Him.— 
For what shall the name which distinguishes 
Christ above all other beings, serve us? 1. To 
remind us of that image of God for which we are 
created; 2. to assure us of the Sonship for which 
we are redeemed; 38. to aid us on our way to the 
glory to which we are called.—Whither does the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, direct 
our eyes? 1. To the eternity a. from which He 
came, 6. of which He bore witness, c. to which 
He is gone; 2. to the ways of God, a. in uphold- 
ing, 6. in enlightening, c. in purifying the world; 
8. to our personal position a. in respect to the 
word, 6. to the people, c. to the Son of God. 
Burtenpurcer Biste: We must not fancy 
now that we have the Scripture, that we need 
not the teaching of Christ, and that He there- 
fore may remain dumb. Rather must we re- 
verse the position and say: precisely because we 
have the Scripture, Christ must speak and ex- 
plain it to us. This is Christ’s proper office and 
work; this the Father has assigned to Him; this 
He will not allow to be taken from Him, and of 
so rich a blessing the believing Christian must 
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not allow himself to be deprived.—The Holy 
Scripture of the Old Testament is the morning 
dawn and day-break, which thence advances to 
meridian day.—Articles of faith are not like 
other things, learned out, as it were, and ren- 
dered antiquated. Rather might the Hebrews 
now well profit by their former teachings and 
lessons. Among these stands conspicuous the 
course of God’s providential dealings, up to the 
time of Him who was to come.—The Jews of our 
time close up their door, and shove‘to this bolt, 
and say: We adhere to Moses! They are not 
fond of reading the prophets. But the Christian 
religion is no falling away from the Fathers, but 
a fulfilment of that which God spoke to them.— 
People often convert into a stumbling-block that 
which they should have employed as a help.—We 
must not narrow up the time of Christ to the 
years of His flesh, but regard Him as being of 
eternity, who is styled God of the whole world, 
Is. liv. 5.—Redemption belongs to the kingdom 
of grace; but the being who was to redeem us 
was required of necessity to be mighty. Grace 
and power mutually aid and sustain each other.— 
Sreinnorer: The Lord would fain receive honor 
from his inheritance, and that inheritance are 
we. Weare the work of His hands, and are in- 
debtedto Him for life and being. We area fruit 
of His painful toil, and have through Him our 
salvation. We are His peculiar heritage, pre- 
sented to Him by the Father for an ornament 
and a delight. His purpose shall succeed; the 
work of His hand shall not be in vain; His honor 
shall be secured to Him by His grace in us, His 
own inheritance.—Drrs: Jesus is able to make 
known and execute the whole purpose of God. 
For this great and glorious work, for which He 
was destined from Eternity, He was 1. not too 
mean or insignificant, since He is the splendor of 
God’s majesty and the image of His substance. 
Nor was He for this 2. too weak and impotent : 
for He it is who bears all things with the Word 
of His power. 3. He evinced himself to be the 
Son appointed to the inheritance, in that He left 
not the obstacles to be removed by a stranger; 
but became Himself the sacrifice, and made 
through Himself a purification of our sins.—The 
course of the Son of God from the bosom of the 
Father to His throne.—He has made by Himself 
the purification of our sins: 1. Without this 
mission and message all the attestations to His 
glory would be to us matter rather of terror 
than of joy; 2. but with the Word of His grace 
the recognition of His majesty becomes matter 
of at once weighty and delightful import: 3. 
The experience of the forgiveness of sins in His 
blood draws our hearts so that we delight to 
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StaRKE: God always reserves the best unto 
the last. Although He may not give thee speed- 
ily what thou desirest, at last add will turn out 
good, Ps. xxxvii. 87; Hab. ii. 3.—Christ obtains: 
the inheritance for all those who adhere to Him. 
We are through Christ all children, and heirs of 
God. Are we then not sufficiently rich? I have 
but little in the world, and have but a small in- 
heritance toleave behind me; yet 1am not there- 
fore sad. Though poor here I shall be abund- 
antly rich in heaven, Rom. viii. 17.—Though 
the one only God has spoken formerly through 
the prophets to the fathers, and at last to us by 
His Son; yet, as there is only one God, has there 
been also but one religion, one faith, one wor— 
ship, and one way to eternal bliss from the be- 
ginning of the world until now, Acts xv. 11.—I 
adhere to Christ; He has all power. He knows 
what is my ability ; I believe that He will help 
me always and everywhere, John iv. 4.—Jesus 
exalted into heaven, and yet, as God and man, at 
al] times present with His church on earth by 
virtue of inseparable, personal union. If he is 
there and here, then why so troubled, my heart? 
If thou diest, thou comest into heaven to Jesus. 
So long as thou livest, Jesus is with thee. Jesus, 
thy magnet, will finally draw thee wholly to Him- 
self, John xvii. 24.—To dwell on the name of 
Christ is a blessed work, for one learns thus to 
know His great glory, John xvii. 3. 

Herusner: We have herea comprehensive out- 
line of all Christology : 1. what Christ is in Him- 
self: 2. what He is to us; Revealer of God, Ran- 
somer of sinners; 3. into what condition He is ex- 
alted.—How important is it to have a genuine, 
Scriptural, adequate conception of Christ! The 
more value we attach to Christ, so much the more 
value do we attach to His Word; so much the 
more sacred He becomes as an example ; so much 
the more power issues forth from Him ; so much 
the more unlimited is the confidence which we 
can repose in Him. 


[Owern: All the glorious perfections of the na- 
ture of God do belong unto, and dwell in, the 
person of the Son. Were it not so, He could not 
gloriously represent unto us the person of the 
Father; nor by the contemplation of Him could 
we be led to an acquaintance with the person of 
the Father. The whole manifestation of the na- 
ture of God unto us, and all communications of 
grace, are immediately by and through the per- 
son of the Son. He represents Him unto us; 
and through Him is everything that is communi- 
cated unto us from the fulness of the Deity con- 
veyed. | 
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: Il. 
Scripture proof of the elevation of Jesus Christ as Son of God, and being above the Angels. 


CuaprTer I. 5-14. 


5 For to which of the angels said he at any time: Thou art my Son, this day have 

I begotten thee? And again: I will be to hima Father, and he shall be to me a 
6 Son? And again: When he bringeth in [and when he shall a second time’ have in- 
' troduced gray 02 rddw eisaydyn, 2 Aor. Subj =—=Perf. Fut.] the Virst-begotten into the 
world, he saith, And Jet all the angels of God worship him. And of [in respect, in- 
- deed, to] the angels he saith, who maketh his angels spirits [wiods] and his minis- 
8 ters a flume of fire; but unto [in respect to] the Son he saith: Thy throne, O God, is 

for ever and ever: a [And!: a] sceptre of righteousness [rectitude ei3dzqtvs] is the 
9 sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved [lovedst 7ydézycas] righteousness, and hast 
' hated [hatedst éuéoncac] iniquity?; therefore God, even thy God, [O God, thy 
God] hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. And, thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid [didst lay] the foundations of the earth; and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands: they shall perish, but thou remainest,® and they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture* sbalt thou fold [roll]* them up, 
and they shall be changed. But thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail. 
But to [and in respect to] which of the angels said he at any time [hath he ever 
said e/pyx¢y xore], sit on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool ? 
Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation [for ministration for the sake of those (d:d rods) who are to inherit sal- 
vation ?] 


se 
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1Ver. 8.—Kai introducing the second portion of the passage from the Psalm is found in Sin, A. B. D.* E.* M. xvii. Itala 
according to Cod. Clarom. and Vulg, according to Cod. Amiat. In the following words the lect. Rec. should be retained. 

2 Vor. 9.—Sin. reads with the Cod. Alex. of the LXX. aéixiav. The remaining MSS. except some minusc., read with 
the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. avoputay [aduxcay was perhaps written in accidental conformity to the preceding Sixastoovvn.—K.] 

3 Ver. 11.—Instead of the pres. dtayévers Bleek, following Htala., Vulg. etc., accents dcapevets as future. 

4 Ver. 12.—Sin. A. B. D.* EK. have further the clause ws iwatiov after avtovs. 

5 Ver. 12._The adddéers of the original is found also in Sin. D.* 48. The remaining Codd. read édifers, perhaps with 
an indistinct reference to Is. xxxiy. 4, 

(Ver. 6—And when he shall have again introduced, etc. Both the position of mdAtv, and the connection of the 
thought, point d-cidedly to this construction. The reference is (de W., Liin., Ebr, Del., Alf., Moll.) to the re-introduc- 
tion of Christ into the inhabited world (1%) oicovysévy) at His second coming. It may be rendered again, a second time, or 
back ; both ideas being in fact included. 

Ver. 7.—Jn respect indeed to—=while in respect to. The force of the part. wév, making v. 7 preparatory to v. 8 is lost 
in Eng. ver., as in many other passages in the Epistle. In v, 8 mpds with roy vicv should be rendered as in v.7. In respect 
to the Son. So also I think it should be (with Moll) at v.13, and so I think (as against Moll, and nearly all the Intpp.) at 
xi. 18, mpds dv EAadAnOn, — yrevmara. clearly here winds, not spirits, as demanded by the connection. 

Ver. 9.—[* O God, thy God,” 6 @cds, 6 Oeds cov. Even Del. is doubtful whether in v. 9 the first 6 @eés should be ren- 
dered, as in ver. 8, as Voc. ‘O Gon’, or, as in apposition with the following: ‘God, thy God’ With Liin., Moll, efc., 1 think 
we are clearly to prefer the former constru‘tion. 

Ver. 14 —Kis dvaxoviay for service or ministration, not to men, but to God. Their ministration or service is to God ; 
but in His seryice they are sent forth on account of, for the sake of (6a) men.— K.] 





men and angels are sometimes called Sons of God. 
Schlicht., Michael., and Béhme have pointed out 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ; z S 
the difference between a collective appellative, 


To which of the angels said he at any 
time.—tThe position of the words riw yap elxéev 
more TOV ayyéAwv shows that the emphasis is to 
be laid immediately upon ri and roy dyyédun, 
and that zoré does not belong to tz as a strength- 
ening particle, /o whom I pray? Oui tandem? 
(Chr. F. Schmid, Kuinoel, etc.), but isa particle 
of time. The subject is God. This, however, is 
not so much to be drawn from ver. 1, as to be 
supplied from the connection of the thought ac- 
cording to usage in citing from the Old Testa- 
ment. It cannot be urged in refutation of the 
author’s reasoning, that inthe Old Testament alike 





and the name applied to an individual. This, 
however, does not meet the case, although the 
tive would seem to favor it. Bleek’s explana- 
tion that the LXX. cited exclusively by our 
author, read in the Cod. Alex. Gen. vi. 2, 4; 
Job i. 6; ii. 1; xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25, not Sons 
(viot) but Angels (d4yyedor) of God, is insufficient 
from the fact that in the Ps. xxix. 1; lxxxix. 7, 
we find the expression ‘‘Sons of God,’ and we 
are not at liberty to suppose that the author for- 
got or left out of the account these passages. 
The remark, too, of Primasius that, as applied 
{o other beings, the name stands only abusively, 
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only in a subordinate sense, explains not the real 
relations of the case (since the real connecting 
links of the thought remain unmentioned), and 
evades the objection, as does also the remark of 
Tholuck that the author presupposes that his 
readers would take the appellation given specially 
to an individual in a more exalied sense=rpwtdrto- 
ko¢. More relevant to the context is the expla- 
nation of Braun that men and angels bore the 
name not as a rightful inheritance entailed upon 
them in accordance with their nature, but as re- 
ceived only by adcption; yet even this is partly 
erroneous, partly imperfect. The decisive con- 
sideration is suggested by Ebr. and Del. There 
is, at the outset, an essential distinction between 
the dwelling of heavenly, yet still created be- 
ings, with Llohim, and being begotten by Schovah. 
This latter form of expression which never oc- 
curs in reference to angels, indicates the relation 
in question as resting not on a natural, but on a 
theocratic basis. Precisely for this reason Jeho- 
vah can say, ‘‘My Son, my first-born is Israel” 
(Ex. iv. 22), and: “My Father, shall ye call to 
me,” Jer. ii. 14,19; xxxi. 20; Is. i. 3: Deut. 
xiv. 1. Israel's exodus was the day of His birth 

' (Hos. ii. 5); and the days up to the formation of 
the covenant on Sinai, those ‘days of old,” aud 
of the ‘years of many generations” (Deut. xxxii. 
7; Is. li. 9), constitute the youthful period of the 
Church (Hos. xi. 1), in which Jehovah bore the 
Israelites as the father the son; in which He led 
them, and ‘‘taught them to go,” as a mother does 
her child (Hos. xi. 8; Am. ii. 10); in which He 
delivered the people from the house of bondage, 
and brought them to His own house that they 
might be closely united with Him forever, Ex. iii. 
7; xx. 2. This is the time of bridal tenderness 
and of youthful love, when Israel became the 
Lord’s possession and His first-fruit, Jer. ii. 2, 8; 
Ezek. xvi. 8; since Jehovah has Himself brought 
His people to Himself, and borne them on eagles’ 
wings (Ex. xix. 6; Deut. xxxii. 12), so that they 
became at once an independent nation and a 
church of the Lord, Ex. xix. 3; Ezek. xvi. 4; 
xx. 5. Granting that thus not merely pious 
servants of Jehovah in general (Deut. xiv. 1; 
Ps. Ixxili. 15; Prov. xiv. 26), but pre-eminently 
theocratic rulers (Ps. lxxxix. 27), and specially 
those springing from the seed of David (2 Sam. vii. 
14) are called Sons of God, (nay, that even hea- 
then Princes (Ps. ]xxxii. 6), over whom God ex- 
ercises judgment, are, in their official position, 
called “Gods” and ‘Sons of the Most High”), 
it follows, on the one hand, that, inthe theocratic 
sense, the name in question has never been given 
to an angel; and it is clear, on the other, that 
on this theocratic basis the specific relation of 
Christ to God might disclose itself as a fact of 
revelation, and that a Christological interpretation 
of the Old Testament is possible without disturb- 
ing the historical foundation of the Messianic 
passages, 

My Son—shall be to mea Son.— Through 
the two passages Ps. ii. and 2Sam. vii. cited by him 
with like application, the author goes back to the 
germ of the Messianic prophecy in the narrower 
and stricter sense. When David designed the build- 
ing of a temple on Mount Zion in fulfilment of Ex. 
xv. 17; Deut. xii. 5, he received, through the pro- 
phet Nathan, the divine declaration that not he, 
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but his son, after him, was to build a temple te 
Jehovah; nay, that for this seed God would, on 
His part, build a house, and establish His throne 
forever; that Jehovah would be to him a 
father, and he should be to Him a son, vii. 14. 
In a prayer of David accompanying this prophetic 
assurance, David expresses the conviction that 
the complete fulfilment of this prophecy is re- 
served to the remote future. The following 
words, however (ver. 19), mean not: ‘and this 
in a man who shall be the Lord Jehovah Him- 
self” (Expr. and the older interpreters), but: 
‘And this (hast Thou spoken) after the manner 
of man (or as man speaks with man), Thou who 
art God the Lord.”’ In this condcscension of God 
so fully does David recognize a prerogative be+ 
stowed upon him that in the parallel passage (1 
Chron. xvii. 17) he says: ‘‘Thou hast regarded 
me as a man of very high degree.” Thus a 
jilial relation is described as that which the pos+ 
terity of David will sustain to God, and this pos- 
terity conceived not merely in its aggregate or 
collective character, but individually. We hence 
refer the language immediately to Solomon who, 
with express reference to this prophecy, under- 
takes the building of the temple (1 K. viii. 17 ff.), 
and regards himself as this promised Son (1 K. 
v. 5; 2 Chron. vi. 9), as does also David, 1 Chron. 
xxii. Off.; xxix. 19. But through this seed the 
royal dominion is to be established forever to the 
house of David, 2 Sam. vii. 16. And Solomon 
immediately declares (1 K. viii. 26, 27) that this 
temple reared by him is not a house in which 
God may properly dwell. Men must of necessity, 
therefore, while David slept with his fathers, 
direct their eye farther into the future; as in 
fact David himself, 1 Chron. xvii. 17, beholds the 
promised seed in a long and blessed succession, 
and there is here no mention, as 2 Sam. vii. 14 
of transgressions, which God will visit with a pa- 
ternal chastisement. For the question is not of 
the form, as such, of the kingdom, however glo- 
rious it might be, in fulfilment of the prediction 
Num. xxiv. 17: ‘‘A star shall arise out of Jacob, 
and a sceptre shall arise out’ of Israel, and will 
dash in pieces the corners of Moab, and will de- 
stroy all the children of pride;” nor is mere descent 
Jrom David sufficient to ensure the receiving of 
the everlasting kingdom, Ps. ]xi. 7ff., which God 
has confirmed to David with an oath, Ps. xviii: 
51; lxxxix. 50 ff.; cxxxii. 11 ff. We have here 
rather to do with a theocratic kingdom under a 
theocratic ruler. who goes forth to battle amidst 
the offerings and prayers of his people (Ps. xx.), 
and who, with God as auxiliary, will annihilate 
all his enemies, but will righteously administer 
the princely gifts and prerogatives with which 
he has been entrusted, Ps. xxi. Of this ruler 
David stands as a type, and he himself, at the 
close of his life, makes the declaration, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4: “A righteous ruler in the fear of God 
is as the light of the sun which arises in a 
morning without clouds, like the tender grass 
which after the rain springs forth from the earth.” 
For this reason God builds again the fallen taber- 
nacle of David as in the ancient times. Am. ix. 
1, after Israel has been sifted out as one sifts out 
grain, ver. 9. And the ruler through whom the 
dominion returns back to the ‘‘ tower of the flock” 
of David, and to the ‘‘strong hold” of Zion 
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Mic. iv. 8, will not merely have his historical 
descent from the house of David, Mic. v. 1, but 
as ‘‘the branch,” the ‘‘shoot,” ‘the stem from 
the root of Jesse,’’ Is. xi. 1, 10, the righteous 
branch (Is. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15; Zech. 
iii. 8; vi. 12), whom God will raise up to David 
(Ser. xxx. 9; Ez. xxxivy. 23; xxxvii. 24), is 
called even by the name of David, Jer. xxx. 9; 
Hz. xxxvii. 24, 25; comp. Hos. iii. 5; and ‘the 
sure mercies of David,” Is. lv. 8, ure a designa- 
tion of the Messianic salvation. As now this 
Majestic one, who issues from the nation itself, 
as a ruler from its midst, is to draw near unto 
Jehovah Himself, Jer. xxx. 21, nay, is to bear 
the name ‘Jehovah our Righteousness” (Jer. 
xxiil. 6; liii. 15), it is clear that in the view of 
prophecy the Messianic salvation is linked to a 
son of David who is an ‘Anointed One” not 
merely in the sense in which even foreign kings 
as Cyrus, Is. xlv. 1, and Hazael, 1 K. xix. 15, 
receive this name as being instruments of Jeho- 
yah, and in which the theocratic kings in general 
bear it, 1 Sam. ii. 10; Ps. xx. 73 exxxii. 10, efc., 
but in a special sense which includes, besides 
the kingly, also the prophetic, Is. lxi. 1, and 
the priestly anointing, so that Zechariah (vi. 
12, 18) may say: ‘‘Behold a man, Branch 
is his name, who will spring up in his place 
and build the temple of Jehovah,—he will 
bear kingly adornment, and will sit and rule 
upon his throne, and will be priest upon his 
throne, and there will be harmony between the 
two.” When, now, this Messiah is regarded as 
standing to God in the relation of Son to the 
Father, we can see in this only the full perfec- 
tion of the Theocratic relation. The designating 
of the stock of Ephraim, Jer. xxxi. 9, as the dear 
son and confidential child of God, shows that 
this language points to an intimate relation of 
communion and love. But that the term referred 
primarily uot to subjective excellence, but to an 
objective relation, appears from Zech. xiii. 7, 
where the wicked Pekah is styled by God ‘the 
man that is my fellow; and while Ix. iv. 22 
shows that at the same time the origin of the 
nation in this, its peculiar relation to God, is, in 
the expression, ‘‘ First-born Son,” referred back 
to God Himself, so Ps. lxxxix. 27, 28 brings out 
with special clearness at once the dignity of the 
relation, involving the manifold prerogatives of 
the first-born, and also the traits of trustful de- 
votion and hope, in the language: ‘He (David) 
will cry unto me, Thou art my Father, my 
strength, and the rock of my salvation. And I 
will make him my First-Born, supreme above 
the kings of the earth.” In the application of 
these expressions to the Messiah, their form in- 
deed allows the possibility of a deeper concep- 
tion of His origin and of His issuing forth from 
God. But this deeper conception, which finds 
expression in the New Testament, we are not 
directly to transfer to the words of the Old. We 
find nowhere in the Old Testament a clearly de- 
veloped and conscious apprehension of the eter- 
nal and immanent relation of. the Son to the Fa- 
ther. Even Micah vy. 1 scarcely declares defi- 
nitely the preéxistence of the Messiah, or His 
eternal destination in the purpose of God; but 
from the completely humbled condition of the 
house of David, it simply assures us that beyond 





any known and historical record of the life and 
lineage of the Deliverer, who is to be born in 
the humble Bethlehem, we must go indefinitely 
back for His issuing forth, or origin, which is 
from ancient times, from ‘‘the days of old.” In 
a manner equally indefinite as to chronology, 
but significant and fraught with ominous im- 
port as to the facts, is in that passage indicated 
the time of His coming. For it is immediately 
added that Jehovah will give over the Israelites 
until the time when she who is with child shall 
bear her offspring. Among the attributes of the 
Messiah, too, is found, Is. ix. 5, the title, ‘ Fa- 
ther of eternity,’ but not the ‘Son of eternity.’ 
The ‘Son,’ Is. ix. 8, stands parallel to the 
‘child’ whose birth is to be looked for. Yet, on 
the other hand, the profounder New Testament 
conception has not merely the formad right of an 
external connection with the Old Testament 
form of expression, but the higher and essential 
right of an unfolding of those germs which the 
veil of the Old Testament only so conceals, that 
in their intrinsic nature they at the same time 
point beyond themselves and those present cir- 
cumstances in which they had their origin. 
This is shown particularly in Ps. ii., here cited, 
which presupposes as an historical fact the pre- 
diction of Nathan, and displays its early ac- 
knowledged Messianic character in the fact that 
it speaks of a world-subduing power of the King 
whom Jehovah Himself has established upon 
Zion (erroneously translated by earlier scholars: 
‘anointed at Zion’) and placed in the relation of 
Son to Jehovah—the King whom the author of 
the Psalms, ver. 12, styles ‘‘ the Son’’—and that 
this Son appeals for this relation, on which the 
futile endeavors of Princes and nations that rise 
up against Jehovah and His Anointed (ver. 2) 
will dash themselves to ruin, to an inviolable 


decree (OM), ver. 7: “Thou art my Son: I 


have to-day begotten Thee.” Whether David 
(Acts iv. 25), or some other prophetic bard, be 
the author of this anonymous Psalm, at all 
events the author distinguishes himself from the 
Anointed One of Jehovah, and makes the latter 
come forward personally and speak in the full con- 
sciousness of his relation (ver. 7-9), just as pre- 
viously do the raging insurgents (ver. 3), and 
the Lord enthroned in heaven, who, kindling in 
wrath, will thunder down upon them the voice 
of His indignation (ver. 6). We may not, there- 
fore (with Hupfeld), regard the Psalm, ‘‘ whe- 
ther originating in some definite historical event 
(as perhaps a triumphant military expedition), 
or, (as an independent product of the general spi- 
rit of the Theocracy), as a poetical glorification of 
the Israelitish kingdom in its peculiar Theocratic 
character, and with all the proud hopes which 
the national feeling associated with it,’—and 
appeal in support of our view to the Lyrico-dra- 
matic character of the Psalm. In the view of 
the Psalmist the several speakers have the signi- 
ficance of real personalities. They express ideas, 
but are not personifications of ideas. 

Inasmuch, now, as the prophecy of Nathan, 
which was given to David before Solomon was 
begotten (2 Sam. xii. 24), is no fabricated decla- 
ration of God, but an actual fact of His historical 
revelation, and as the Anointed One in Ps. ii 
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appeals to an inviolable ordinance or decree of 
Jehovah, we are naturally led to look back to 
that prophecy, and to refer the ‘to-day’ in its 
- historical import to that day in which that 
‘seed’ was promised to David, who was to stand 
to God in the relation of Son, and who then on 
that day received his procreation, or, still better, 
his birth ("), rarely meaning ‘beget,’ but 
=m 


generally, ‘to be born’) as the Son of Jehovah. 
This destined seed of David is the “‘Anointed 
One” of the Psalmist, and expresses the con- 
sciousness of haying been in the actual course of 
events introduced by Jehovah into this relation. 
It would not be a whit more unnatural to sup- 
pose that we have here a mere personified Mes- 
sianic ideal employed in celebrating its own Di- 
vine origin, than to regard the “to-day” as a 
mere poetic element of figurative speech, or an 
expression indicating the certainty and reality 
of the Messianic idea. But neither does the 
“to-day” point to the day of the coronation of 
an Israelitish Prince, either Solomon (B1.) or 
the Maccabean Alexander Janneus (Hitzig), 
appealing in these words to the Divine right of 
the Theocratic dominion claimed by him. It 
points originally to the day of the introduction 
of the Messiah as the Theocratiec ruler from the 
seed of David into the knowledge and recogni- 
tion of God’s people through His word of reve- 
lation. From this historical connection we may 
understand how Paul, Acts xiii. 33, could apply 
this passage to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
especially if we compare Rom. i. 4, rov dpiobévroc 
viov Yeov Ev Ovvduer Kata rvevua dywwobvyc bE 
avactacewg Tov vexpov (‘who was constituted 
Son of God in power,” etc.); and with this 
remember, on the one hand, that the anoint- 
ing as Theocratic king presupposes the be- 
stowment of the Holy Spirit (1 Sam. x. 6,10; 
xvi. 13), and that on the influence of the Spirit 
of God rests the Sonship, and, on the other, that. 
Rev. xii. conceives the issuing forth of Christ for 
the conquest of the kingdoms of the world, as 
a birth from the church in which he has his 
abode. From this, now, it is clear that the au- 





thor of the Epistle to the Hebrews is justified in 
citing this passage to prove a special Sonship of 
the Messiah such as has been attributed to no 
angel. This is here the specially important 
point with the author. To refer the “to-day” 
to an eternal and ‘‘ metaphysical” generation of 
the Son on the part of God (Orig., Athan., Basil, 
Theoph., August., Primas., the older Lutheran 
Intpp. generally, Stein, Liin.), or to the day of 
the conception of Jesus with a reference to Luke 
i. 31 ff. (Chrys., Theod, Gc, Kuin., Bohm., 
Hofm.), or to the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
His kingly life of super-terrestrial glory, whe- 
ther by His resurrection or by His ascension 
(Hil., Ambr., Calv., Grot., Schlicht., Calm., von 
Gerl., Del.), is partly an interpretative applica- 
tion, partly a deduction which the author him- 
self, however, has not here made. [dnd yet, 
when we consider that in the application of the 
Psalm in question to our Lord, it applies to no 
event in His*career so naturally as to His glori- 
fication after His resurrection, in fact applies, 
properly speaking, to no other period; and that 
Paul so applies it, Acts xiii. 88, as above noticed; 





and that the author, in the verse immediately | 


preceding refers definitely to Christ’s taking His 
seat at the right hand of God after His resurrec- 
tion, as in that immediately following he refers 
definitely to His eecoud coming, it seems by ua 
means impirovakle thet he had in his mind that 
definite period in which the exalted and glorified 
Christ was proclaimed, and, as it were, consti- 
tuted Son et God in power.—K. ]. 


Ver. 6. And when he shall again have 
introduced the first-born into the world, 
he saith.—The usage of our Epistle does uot 
allow us to transpose wd/y and make it the in- 
troduction of a citation, as even BLEEK (recently 
followed by Ruuss, L'épitre cuz Hebr., p. 199 ft.) 
maintuined after Carpz., overlooking at the 
same time the correspondence of the Aor. Sulj. 
with drav to the Lat. perf. Fut. (WinER Gr., 6 
Kd., p. 275 ff, [Hapuny Gr. Gr., 747 a}). The 
language refers to the second introductior—yet 
in the tuture—of the First-boin into the world 
(Liin.). The otxowzévy (world) is the inbabitcd 
earth on which the Son has already previcusly 
lived and labored. As the author has alrcauy 
spoken of this sojourn, and, at the same time, 
expressly testified of the preéxistence of the Son, 
the mode of expression is perfectly clear and un- 
objectionable. Even Grua. Nyss. (Conir. Luncm. 
Orat. ILl., p. 541) recognized the refercnce of 
the passage fo the Second Coming, while Grot., 
Schlicht, Wetst., &c., refer it to a public and 
formal presentation of Christ after the Asccu- 
sion; Bleek [Stuart] and Reuss to some othcr- 
wise unrecorded and like presentation previously 
to the incarnation; Chrys., Frimas., Calv., Ca- 
lov, Beng., to one accompanying the incarna- 
tion. The term mpwrdtoxog is not identical in 
meaning with woveyory¢ (Frimas., @icum.). ‘he © 
latter epithet represents this as an ¢aciusiwe re- 
lation which no being sustains to God, except 
the Messiah. ‘he former specially signalizcs 
His prcéminence in the relations belcnging essen- 
tially to the Messiab, whether to the crcaticn 
(Col. i, 15) or to the Theocratic children ot God 
(Rom. vili. 29; Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5; Heb. ii. 10), 
partly in respect to the mode and time of His 
entrance on the stage of being, partly in 1¢spect 
to position, dignity and power. As the word 
stands here with no limiting epithet, it is to be 
taken without any special reterence as a er minus 
technicus, founded ou Psalm Ixxxix. 28. ‘Lo this 
Messianic King and Son of God, the angels, by 
Divine command, are to render adoring hcmage. 
Presupposing the certainty of the Second Coming, 
and referring exclusively to this, the author an- 
nounces what God then ordains (Adj el, he saith). 
The Pres. tense brings before the eye as present 
that which is actually future, and springs trom 
the conviction of its certainty. In the / arvusia 
the author sces the final fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, Deut. xxxii. 48, in which Jehovah, after 
a long withdrawal and concealment, when at 
length the power of the ungrateful people has 
utterly disappeared, revealing Himselfin His com- 
passion for their deliverance, is, at the same time, 
depicted as the God who brings fearful judgment 
on the heathen. To the words of the Heb. text, 
‘Praise, ye heathen, His people; for He avenges 
the blood of His servants, and repays vengeance 
to His enemies, and brings expiation to His 
land, His people,” there is subjoined in all the 
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MSS. of the LXX. a clause made up from Is. 
xliv. 88; Ps. xevil. 7, and Ps. xxix. 1 (springing 
probably from the liturgical use of the Song of 
Moses, Deu.) in which the words here cited are 
found strictly after the Cod. Vat. and the Collec- 
tion of the Old Testament Cuntica appended to 
the Psalter in the Cod. Alex. (which in the text of 
Deut. has viot instead of ayy.)—for that the 
words are here given as a citation appears un- 
deniably from the retention of the particle kai 
(‘And, Let all the angels, &c.’). The reference 
of the air to the Messiah, springs not from the 
fact that Jehovah Himself appears previously as 
the Speaker (Liin.); nor is it to be explained 


from the fact that Israel, who has previously, 


been mentioned as the object of the praise of the 
heathen, bears elsewhere the designation of 
First-born, and thus what applies to Israel 
might, with abundant ease, be transferred to its 
Messianic King. It has its ground rather in the 
view, common to all the. New Testament writers, 
that we are toapply to Christ as Sovereign of the 
Kingdom of God, all that in the Old Testament 
is in this relation declared of Jehovah. IIpoa- 
xuvetv, with Dat. only in the later classical 
writers: earlier with Acc. (Berna. Synt., p. 
118, 266). 

Ver. 7. And in respect to the angels, 
indeed, he saith.—In contrast with the Mes- 
siah (“év—dé) the subordinate position of the 
angels is brought out by a declaration of God in 
the Scripture, in a twofold relation: 1, in that 
they are servants; 2, in that they are changeable 
and perishable (Liin.). Ipéc, in reference, in re- 
lation to; so frequently (Win. Giram., 3 49 h. 
[it is one of the most familiar usages of mpd¢ with 
the Acc.; see Dem. 1 Ol. 4.—K.]. The connection 
in Ps. civ. 4seems to warrant our understanding 
it as affirming that winds and lightnings, like na- 
ture in general, are merely servants of God. 
As, however, miont with double Ace. usually 

Tr r 


signifies not making into something ( Very), 
: Tr 16 


but, making out of something, it were properly 
translated, ‘‘making His messengers out of winds, 
and His servants out of flamingfire.” Still wecan 
hardly suppose that the Psalmist meant in this to 
express the idea that ‘God, in accomplishing the 
work which is wrought in the world through an- 
gelic agencies, gives to the angels the elemental 
wind and fire as the material in which they are, 
as it were, to embody themselves and assume a 
visible form,’’ Dex.) It can, however, also be 
translated: ‘‘making winds out of His messen- 
gers, and flaming fire out of His ministers.” 
This reading is adopted in the Sept., which, by 
placing the Art. before dyyéA. and ‘e:t., shows 
that it thus regards the angels; and our authur, 
who, perhaps, with reference to Ex. iii. 2, 
writes zupdc ¢Adya, instead of the zip gAéyov of 
the Sept. (the rupdc gAdya of the Cod. Alez. is 
probably a later correction from our Epistle), 
evidently regards the passage as teaching that 
the angels have so little of substantive existence 
that they are obliged sometimes to clothe them- 
selves in the changing garment of natural phe- 
nomena for the execution of the Divine com- 
mands, and, under the form of elemental agen- 
cies, to act with dynamical efficiency. Substan- 
tially parallel are Ps. xxxiv.8; John vy. 4. Also 





the Rabbins call the angels FAYPY)\D—ovvdecc, 


and the Targum at Ps. civ. 4 paraphrases “‘ who 
maketh His messengers swift as winds, His mi- 
nisters strong as flaming fire.”’ : 
Ver. 8. But in respect to the Son, etc — 
The Son is not directly addressed (Bengel), but 
the mpéc is to be taken as in the verse preceding. 
And as matter of fact the words, Ps. xlv. 7, are 
not spoken to the Messiah, but were simply at an 
early period, as shown by the admission of the 


Psalm into the temple liturgy (m3), re- 


ferred to Him. The Psalm designated in the in- 
scription as a song of love, and celebrating the 
marriage of Solomon or Joram with a forcign 
princess, is presented by an Israelite to the 
king (ver. 2), who is addressed in vy. 3-10, 
while in y. 11 ff. the discourse changes to the 
bride. The minstrel conceives the king, in his 
Theocratic position and function, as commis- 
sioner and vicegerent of Jehovah, who, by 
righteous and wise government, is to effect the 
destined coming of the Kingdom of God. Inas- 
much as by the king in question this was but 
partially or not at all effected, the Psalm early 
past over as a mystical bridal song, to the mar- 
riage of the Messiah with His Church. The 
Messianic references also appear in the Psalm 
itself, in that it is said (ver. 7) that His throne 
is Elohim=Divine forever and ever, or better, 
that His Divine throne is forever and ever: [or, 
better still, I think, even in the original Heb.: 
«Thy throne, U God, is forever and ever.” This 
is certainly the most natural construction of the 
sentence, and need not be shrunk from, as it is 
in perfect keeping with the context; and as, at 
all events, the adea is substantially contained in 
the context—K.]; in that it is said further that 
God (ver. 17) will render His posterity princes 
over the whole earth, so that they should eclipse 
the splendor of their ancestors, and all nations 
should praise the King on account of His glory 
(ver. 18); and finally, in that some characteris- 
tic expressions of this Psalin are used in Is. ix. 
5; Ixi. 8, directly of the Messiah as the Servant 
of Jehovah—a fact the more important, as 


ja) bas, mighty God, is elsewhere a cus- 


tomary designation of God Himself, e. g., Deut. 
x. 17; Jer. xxxii. 18; Neh. ix. 32; Ps. xxiv.-&. 
Since, therefore, the Theocratic King “sat on 
the throne of Jehovah” (1 Chron. xxix. 23)—and 
the throne of God is eternal, Lam. v. 19,—and 
Zech. prophesies (xii, 8) that the house of David 
shall yet be at the head of the nation, as Hlohim, 


as a messenger of Jehovah (cmon, yon 
pairs), the author of our Epistle is en- 


tirely justified in interpreting the Psalm not ag 
typically or indirectly, but as prophetically and 
directly Messianic, and in finding a proof of the 
Godhead of the Messiah in the fact that He who 
as King was, for His love of righteousness, ex- 
alted above all His fellows, received the appel- 
lation of Hlohkim. For while, indeed, the Kingly 
government, as representative of God ruling in 
majesty, is sometimes named Elohim (Ex. xx1.6; 
xxii. 7; Ps, lxxxii.) the individual person never 
elsewhere receives thisname. And he would all 
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the more naturally infer the Godhead of the 
Messiah, inasmuch as love of righteousness and 
hatred of iniquity are special characteristics of 
the holiness of God, Ps. vy. 5; Is. Ixi. 8. Acad 
Tovro many erroneously explain (with August. 
and Thom. Aquin.) of the purpose and result of 
the anointing, referring it to the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit made in order ‘hat the anointed 
one might love righteousness. In the Heb. text 
it is a quality of the King that He loves righteous- 
ness; and this forms the ground for that fulness 
of joy which, as an anointing, has been poured 
over Him in richer measure than over His com- 
panions or fellows, 2. ¢., the other kings of the 
earth. As this love of righteousness is to be 
conceived not as a state of passive repose, but 
as an active attribute, the Sept. employs the 
Aor. 7yaryoac, éuionoac (didst love, etc.), and from 
this it is still more clear that dcd rovro points 
back to this as the ground of the anointing, 
which also our author understands not of the 
crowning of Jesus, after His accomplished 
earthly career, as Heavenly King, and His ex- 
altation thus above the angelic dwellers in heaven 
(Peirce, Olsh., BL, Ebr., Alf., Liin.), but, in ac- 
cordance with the original text, of the fulness of 
bliss which He, long since anointed as King of 
the Kingdom of God, has above His fellows. 
‘Fellows’ Klee erroncously refers to ‘all crea- 
tures;” Chrys., Theoph., Qc., Beng., to ‘all 
men.’”’ The ‘fellows’ (uéro,0:) of the Messiah 
must certainly be anomtcd ones. Thus they are 
either Christians (Theodor., Calv., Camero, 
Schlicht.), or the prophets, high-priests and 
kings, anointed as types of Christ (Wittich, 
Braun, Cranm.),-or, which seems best suited to 
the connection, Princes in general (Kuin., Ebr., 
Del.). The author does not develop the individual 
features of the passage in their possible applica- 
tion, but lays the whole emphasis on the repeat- 
edly recurring term, ‘God,’ which, in an 
equally exclusive manner with the term ‘‘ Son,” 
is given in the Divine word of Scripture to the 
Messiah. 

Ver. 10. And: Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning didst lay, efc.—The xai introduces 
in the closest connection of thought with the 
preceding, a citation from Ps, cli. 26-28 illus- 
trating the point that all aid to the people of 
God must come, not through any creature in- 
strumentality, but through God the Creator. 
The Psalm is a lamentation. written at a late 
period of the exile, in which the poet, profoundly 
penetrated by the wretchedness of his people, 
expects and entreats deliverance and preserva- 
tion from God, who, as the eternal one, even 
amidst that change and revolution of things 
over which He presides, still approves Himself 
as unchangeably the same, as Q84Fq, aitdéc. The 
Psalmist is hence so sure of deliverance that he 
declares that it ‘will be told to coming genera- 
tions,’ how God looked down from heaven, and 
heard the groaning of the captives (ver. 19ff.). 
In the fact that help comes only from the eter- 
nal and unchangeable God. while even the hea- 
vens, as they were originally formed by Him, 
are also transformed by Him, lies our au- 
thor’s warrant for referring the cited words 
to the Son by whom God hath made the 
worlds. The author is not merely expressing in 
scriptural phraseology what, in his own belief, 





and, in the presumed belief of his readers, may be 
justly said of Jesus (Horm., Schriftb., I. 160). 
There would then be wanting the connecting 
link which, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
warrants his statement. We are not at liberty 
to transfer to the Son ail the attributes ascribed 
to the Father. Hence we do not say with Turon. 
of Mops. (ed. Fritzsche, p. 162) that the Old Test. 
Scripture when it speaks of God, always speaks of 
the Father without exclusion of the Son. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation that the inter- 
polated xtpie of the Sept. (wanting in the Heb.) 
has, as being the customary designation of Jesus 
in apostolic times, seduced the author into his 
interpretation (Bohm., Liin.); for ch. viii. 8 ff. ; 
xil. 6 ff. forbid our charging the author with any 
such ignorance. The link of connection is found 
rather (as in all the other citations), in the fact 
that the original Psalm itself expressed a positive 
hopein that earnestly longed for revelation of the 
salvation of Jehovah which was to be accom- 
plished only in the Messiah. (Similarly Horm., 
“Prophecy and Fulfilment,” II. p. 38, Del.). Kar 
apyxac, Ps. exix., clii. is not—=év apyn, but cor- 
responds to am’ apyfc, and expresses also in the 
classics extension downwards in time (Kiuun., 
@ 605, 1. Juur, II. ¢ 629, 2). In Heb. we have 


the more general D995 9=formerly. Atapévew 


indicates the abiding in one condition through all 
the vicissitudes of time, Ps. cxix. 90; 2 Pet. ili. 
4, mepiBdAaov denotes anything thrown around 
(1 Cor. xii. 15, probably a veil), commonly the 
garment thrown around like a mantle. Storr 
finds in dA,ayfoovra the idea that the hea- 
vens, which are works of God’s hands or 
fingers (Ps. viii. 4), will be exchanged like a | 
garment, in that God will make a new heaven 
and a new earth. This form of conception is 
certainly made prominent Is. Ixv. 17; xvi. 22; 
2 Pet. iii, 18; Rev. xxi. 1; for the Scripture, 
while indeed it teaches a téAoc of the world, 
Matt. xxiv. 14, a change of its present oyjpa, 
1 Cor. vii. 31, a passing away of heaven and 
earth, Matt. v. 18; Luke xxi. 88; 1 John ii. 17; 
Rev. xx. 11, a dissolving of the elements, 2 Pet. 
iii. 12, yet. by no means teaches an annihilation of 
its existence, but rather a regeneration, a new birth 
of the world, with the transformation naturally 
attending it. Yet here the other form of concep- 
tion seems the preponderating one, which makes 
heaven an apparent. tent-cloth spread out over the 
earth, Is. xl. 22; Ps. civ. 2, without, however, 
requiring us with Heinrichs to resolve the épya 
into the products of the loom. Here their trans- 
formation consists in their becoming antiquated, 
Ps. cil. 27. The reading éA/fecc, then, involves 
the thought that they are rolled up, aud 
laid aside. This rolling up, Is. xxxiv. 4; 
Rev. vi. 14, is compared with that of a book; 
and Is. xxxiv. 4 it is said of the heavenly hosts 
that they fall off as the leaves of the vine, and 
as the withering of the fig-tree; while in like 
manner in Is. li. 6 they are said to pass away 
like smoke. But the Lord is unchangeable in 
His being, and absolutely imperishable. In the 
Hebrew we have: ‘‘And Thy years have no com- 
pletion,” 2. ¢., their end never comes. In the 
Greek: ‘‘Thy years shall never fail,” @. ¢., they 
shall never cease or discontinue. “ExAeimecy 18 
used as intransitive also in the classics. 


. 
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Ver. 18. Sit on my right hand, etc.— 
Eire (ver. 5) used of the declaration made abso- 
lutely, and once for wll, (he said), and Aéyer (ver. 6) of 
the declaration which is now or continuously being 
made (he saith, he is saying), are here exchanged 
for elpynke of the declaration which stands before 
us as fixed in Scripture (he hath said). Del. 

The metabatic dé which stands in the third 
place after a preposition with its case (HARTUNG, 
Partikellehre J. p. 190) introduces as the last 
proof—challenging in its interrogutive form the 
assured assent of the reader—the elevation of 
the Messiah to a joint sovereignty with God in 
absolute triumph over His foes, in contrast with 
angels who, though spiritual beings, have but 
the place and destination of servants. True, the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, also enjoy the 
immediate presence of God, and the proverbial 
expressions, ‘‘he is good as an angel of God,” 
1 Sam. xxix. 9; “he judges righteously as an 
angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 17; ‘‘he is wise as 
an angel of God,” 2 Sam. xiv. 20; xix. 27, point 
to their extraordinary intellectual and moral 
endowments. But organized as an heavenly 
host, 1 K. xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xviii. 18,—whence 
we are told of an encampment of angels (Gen. 
xxxii. 1, 2), and find chariots and horses as- 
signed to them (2 K. vi. 17),—they encompass 
the throne of Jehovah—partly in the form of an 
advisory assemblage (Job i. 6; ii. 1; Ps. Ixxxix. 
8); partly praising God and His works in holy 
joy, Ps. xxix. 1; ciii. 20; partly as servants 
standing ready to execute His commands, Job 
iv. 18; xv. 15, as heroes of strength, Ps. cili. 
20; cxiviil. 2, and as Jehovah’s (Jos. v. 14) 
“host of the high ones,” Is. xxiv. 21. Butto the 
Messiah is ascribed not merely sitting beside or 
in presence of the all-ruling God, but sitting at 
His right hand. The former expression would 
have designated Him only as theocratic ruler; 
as David, after the removal of the ark of the 
covenant to Mount Zion, had his throne in im- 
mediate proximity to the throne of Jehovah. 
But the latter elevates Him above every spe- 
cies of principality and dominion to partici- 
pation in the divine majesty itself. The his- 
torical incidents in which this typical Psalm had 
birth, stand connected apparently (ver. 5 ff.) with 
the victory of David over the Syrians and Am- 
monites. But the promise of the elevation 
spoken of (ver. 1) appears as an oracular or 
prophetic utterance (ANX3) of Jehovah, whose 


fulfilment is still in the future (ver. 4), and igs 
directed to the Lord of the minstrel (99"TDS, 


my Lord); we are, therefore, entirely justified 
in assuming a widening of the prophetic view 
beyond the historical and typical incidents, and 
in finding in the ‘‘ Lord” not the David sung by 
the people (Ewald), but the Messiah whom David 
recognized as at once his Lord and his Son 
(Matt. xxii. 41 ff.) ; especially as this king, whom 
the people, born like dew from the womb of the 
morning, clad in sacred garments, are to follow 
into the conflict (ver. 8), is not merely to conquer 
His enemies upon the whole earth (ver. 6), but 
as priestly king (ver. 4), is to stand in a relation 
(to be hereafter more fully considered), such as 
could be predicated of no historical ruler of Is- 
rael. The custom of setting the foot on the neck 





of a conquered enemy, belongs to earlier Israel, 
Josh. x. 24; 1 K. v. 17. To later Greek belongs 
érorédvoy, and the frequent Hellenistic formula 
é« de&cOv which implies the rising conspicuously 
above that which is on the right hand. 

Ver. 14. Are they not all ministering 
spirits, efc.—In this summing up of the series of 
thoughts developed from ver. 4, the emphasis lies 
partly on rdvrec, all, which includes even the ange- 
lic leaders, partly on Aectovpyixd, which designates 
these spirits as standing in sacred service. For the 
term points, not in a general way, to service ob- 
ligatory by virtue of public office, but specially 
to that connected with the public Levitical wor- 
ship, Ex. xxxi. 10; Num. iv. 12, vii.5; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 14. Hence also the Rabbins frequently 


designate certain angels as F)\"\Rt/; J 1955p). No 


allusion to the heavenly sanctuary can be inferred 
from the choice of the expression: it simply re- 
fers back to v. 7. The Pres. Part. amooreAAbuevor 
habitually sent forth; commissioned, brings out the 
proper characteristic of the angels, or that 
habitus, that habitual form of action, which 
springs from their nature, and corresponds to 
their destination. The term dvakovia refers not 
directly to their rendering service to men; (for, 
apart from the fact that the angels are not 
placed in subordination to men, the construction 
would require the Dat. roi¢c wéAAovor (Acts xi. 29; 
1 Cor. xvi. 15), but to the ministerial relation in 
which they stand to God, and in which God em- 
ploys them for the good of those who are to in- 
herit the salvation procured by His Son. This 
special signification of owrypia (though without 
the article) is implied alike in the context, and 
in the verb KAypovoyeiv, inherit. It implies neither 
deliverance from danger in general (Michael., 
Schleusn., Bohm., Kuin.); nor again the actual 
conferring of eternal salvation upon its inheritors 
through the ministrations assigned by God to 
the angels (Liin.); but simply the proper office of 
the angels, as those whom God sends forth for 
the benefit of godly men. The term owrypia, 
employed in designating this salvation, presup- 
poses a deliverance from ruin wrought by ‘‘the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ Tit. 
ii. 18. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. God has not merely communicated His word 
to the prophets in the manifold forms of His re- 
velations of Himself: nor has He merely im the 
prophets and by their mouth spoken formerly to 
the fathers. He also speaks to us in Joly 
Scripture. The development of the precise doc- 
trine of inspiration is yet a problem for the- 
ology ; but the church has to confess that in the 
Holy Scripture she hears God Himself speak, 
and that she feels herself bound, in all that re- 
spects salvation, to adhere implicitly to the Word 
of God as uttered in the Scripture. 

‘2. The old canon of Scripture interpretation : 
Novum Testamentum in vetere latet ; Vetus Testamen- 
tum in novo patet, springs from a correct apprehen- 
sion of the true essential relation of the two parts 
of the economy of salvation. The sacred writers 
constantly emphasize the divine purpose, as that 
which determines the events of history ; yet this 
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not formally as mere purpose, which might seek 
its end irrespective of the course of things; but 
as that divine determination, which of itself, in a 
concrete manner, brings about its result. When 
this determination is prophetically uttered, this 
prophetic word is an expression of the divine 
counsel, thought and will, which is already 
stamped with the impress of human history, but 
primarily as but a form, which awaits in the fu- 
ture its ultimate fulfilment, and reaches this by 
an actual carrying owt in history of the divine pur- 
pose. The historical facts which gradually lead 
to this final and proper fulfilment of prophecy, 
bear, for this reason, a typico-prophetic character. 
They represent typically, and for precisely this 
reason, but partially and defectively, the idea 
that is to be realized ; yet they must be regarded 
as evidences of its truth, and of its infallible and 
already incipient realization. They are inter- 
woven with historical conditions which as yet 
contain no adequate realization of the divine 
thought. It might hence be half suspected that 
nothing but the caprice or the unwarranted fan- 
cies of a later time had discovered this relation 
of purely historical facts, or of earlier oracular 
utterances, to those later events which they typify 
and predict. Unquestionably, too, we are war- 
ranted in insisting on the historical foundations of 
prophecy, and on its direct reference to imme- 
diate events, as against an unhistorical and, as 
it were, soothsaying prophecy. But the exaggera- 
tion of this feature leads to a mode of dealing 
with events which knows no prophecy, to a his- 
tory with no positive divine guidance and con- 
trol, with no real ideas, with no true future of 
redemption. The New Testament writers, on 
the other hand, see bursting through these en- 
veloping foldsof history the germs and tenden- 
cies of divine ideas, and, in their illustrative 
citations, mainly exhibit the symbolical facts, in 
a direct and immediate application to the fulfilment 
already effected through Christ. Hence they, 
on the one hand, neither take the facts and 
statements of the Old Testament, in their origi- 
nal import as referring to immediate events, nor 
on the other, put upon them an allegorical and 
mystical interpretation, which rests upon no 
sure basis; but so interpret them that they ap- 
pear as members of that system of divine ideas 
and acts, by which, in the progress of revelation, 
the original Gospel which announced “‘ the seed 
of the woman,” is gradually, step by step, an- 
nouncing and accomplishing itself until its final 
and complete fulfilment in the coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh. The occasional use of Rab- 
binical forms of citation and modes of interpre- 
tation in no way destroys this essential relation, 
but stands connected with the national position 
and special culture of the respective writers: 
compare (from earlier times) AnpR. KusLER 
de dictorum V. 7. in N. allegatione 1627; also in 
Hackspan dispp. theol. et phil. sylloge, p. 563 
sq.: Oporinus, demonstratio N. T. ex. V. T. p. 60 
sq., and Surenuusius, BiPAoc KkatahAayys, in quo, 
secundum veterum theol. Hebr. formulas allegandi 
et modos interpretandi, concilianiur loca V. nm NV. 7. 
allegaia, Amst. 1718. ed 

8. The true and perfect deity of Jesus Christ is to 
be proved a. from the name ‘Son of God,” be- 
stowed on Him in an exclusive sense, and as de- 








signating a specific relation, which, along with 
essential unity, points to a hypostatical distinction 
of persons, for which reason He is also directly 
called ““God:” 6. from His works of creating, up- 
holding, redeeming, governing, and renovating 
the world: c. from the perfection of the metaphy- 
sical, intellectual and moral attributes involved 
in that specific relation to God, and attesting 
themselves in all these several spheres of action : 
d. from the adoring worship which belongs to 
Him, and is rendered Him even by the Princes 
among the heavenly angels, a fact which, within 
the sphere of the monotheistic faith, is of the 
utmost significance. 

4. The doctrine of the eternity of the world is 
equally to be repudiated with that of its future 
annthilation. Its transformation into a new and 
nobler form of existence is effected by means of 
the sume Lord through whom it was created, and 
that according to divine purpose and will, so that 
its destruction alsois to be referred to no exhaus- 
tion of originally supplied powers, wrought by 
age and the natural decay of years, nor to any re- 
gularly recurring cycles of revolution, by which, 
at definite intervals and according to unchange- 
able laws, creation is resolved into its elements, 
and again remoulded into new forms and com- 
binations for other destinies. 

5. The anticipated reintroduction of the First- 
born into the inhabited world forms the goal of 
the ways of God in history, and promises a reve- 
lation of glory to which, in hope and faith, we 
are to look ; which, in the patience of the saints, 
we are humbly to await, and for which, in the 
sanctification of our persons, as children of God 
born anew to be brethren in Jesus Christ, and 
called to be fellow-heirs with Him, we are 
earnestly to prepare, that we may join the ador- 
ing worship of the angels. 

6. The invocation of angels, as ministers to 
our need and mediators of salyation, is no less 
irrational and absurd, than the denial of their 
existence and of their employment in the service 
of God for the benefit of the heirs of salvation, is 
unseriptural. The position here assigned to them 
excludes any rendering to them of worship, and, 
on the other hand, their spiritual nature remits 
to the province of imagination and art all sensi- 
ble representations of their form; while yet their 
employment in the service of God renders pos- 
sible their transient appearance and agency on 
earth in the most various forms. 

7. The means which God employs for the pro- 
tection and support of the pious in this wicked 
world, are numerous in proportion as He is un- 
fathomable in wisdom, unlimited in power, and 
inexhaustible in love. Besides the forces, crea- 
tures, and instrumentalities, which belong to 
the sphere of earth and human action, He has 
equally at command, for the exigencies of even 
our temporal life, heavenly and angelic agencies, 
and that in unmeasured abundance and untold 
variety. 

8. The establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth in the form of a kingdom of grace under 
the regal dominion of the Messiah, who, after 
accomplishing the mission assigned to Him be- 
low, is now forever exalted above all powers to 
the throne of God, is, on the one hand, a fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic prophecies; on the other, 
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a preparation for the consummated dominion of 
God over all the world, and itself again a.pro- 
phecy of the kingdom of glory. The Curisto- 
cracy ts the fully unfolded, world-embracing form 
of the Tmeocracy; and in His consummated 
glory the Hxalied One becomes, for all eternity, 
the medium of that communion with God which, 
as the Humiliated One, He originally procured. 
“The language, ‘Sit atmy right hand,’ meaus, in 
a word: exalted highly aad placed as glorious 
King—not over the towers of Jerusalem, nor 
over the empire of Babylon, Rome, Constantino- 
ple, or the entire earth—which were indeed a 
great power ;—nay, not over heaven, stars, and 
all that our eyes can behold, but exalted to a 
power far higher and wider. Seat thyself—such 
is His language—beside me on the lofty seat 
where I sit, and be equal to me. For by sitting 


beside Him, he means not, sitting at His feet, but | 


at His right hand, in the same majesty and 


power with Himself, which is nothing less than | 


a Divine power” (Luth. at Ps. ex.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The consolation of the Church of God in 
troublous times is: 1, God’s words of encourage- 
ment in the Holy Scripture; 2, the Government 
of Jesus Christ on the throne of God; 38, the in- 
heritance of blessedness to which it is destined.— 
The right which Jesus Christ has to us as, a. our 
Creator; 0. our Saviour; c. our Ruler.—The 
worship which we owe to Jesus Christ: 1, on the 
ground of the. Divine command in the Holy 
Scriptures; 2, after the example of the heavenly 
spirits ; 3, as citizens of the Kingdom of God.— 
What summons us Christians ceaselessly to 
living gratitude to God? 1, the destination to 
bliss, which God’s word vouchsafes to us; 2, the 
protection which He bestows upon us by powers 
and servants sent forth from heaven; 8, the 
gracious aid which He renders to us in the 
Church of His Son.—The dominion which Jesus 
Christ exercises: 1, in its character, a. as a 
Divine dominion; 0. for the conquest of the 
world; ¢. by employing the powers and resour- 
ces of the heavenly realm; 2, in its establish- 
ment by His peculiar relation, a. to God, as 
Son; 4. to the world, as Lord of all things: ¢. to 
the Church, as Saviour.—The high dignity 
which we Christians have: 1, as children of 
God, who are ransomed from the perishable na- 
ture of this world; 2, as brethren of Christ, 
who, as First-born, sits upon the throne of God; 
8, as heirs of blessedness, for whose good angels 
are sent forth in the service of God. 

Von Boaatzky:—As God has anointed Christ 
for His threefold office, so are we also anointed by 
Christ with His Spirit: 1, that as priests of God, 
we may offer up ourselves, and pray for one an- 
other; 2, that as kings, we may conquer all our 
enemies; 3, that in the fellowship of the prophetic 
office of Christ we may teach and admonish one 
another.—LavuRENTIUS :—Eternal life ig an in- 
heritance, and is thus not obtained by works.— 
If the holy angels minister to believers, how 
shall not one believer much more minister to his 
fellow ?—Hit1er:—The Church with which the 
Lord would betroth Himself in faith, had, in the 


word, the plighted vow of His eternal love and | 





; truth; in His Spirit the bdrdal pledge, and in the 


shadowy rites, the image and portrait of its King. 
—The Sacred Scripture is God’s testimony of His 
Son, a. who will come into the world; 6. who 
has come into the world; c. to dless and save sin- 
ners.—This testimony of Scripture must be 
believed, a. because it is a testimony; 6. because 
it is God’s testimony ; ¢. because it is such a tes- 
timony of the Son of God. 

Rrucrr:—The more righteously a kingdom is 
administered, the greater is its permanency.—He 
whose heart God inclines to righteousness, and 
whom He inspires with a disposition to hate un- 
righteousness, even though it may find a lurking 
place, as it will, in his own members, is by the 
one rendered fit for the inheritance of God's 
Kingdom, and by the latter gains enlarged space 


| for the Spirit and its glad anointing.—As from 


the beginning of the ways of God in the creation, 
so also from the goal and end in which all will is- 
sue in the ultimate deliverance and renewal of 
the creation, we can derive much that appertains 
to the glory of the Son of God. 

Srarké:—As we mortals have a changeful 
nature, not only material, but immaterial, which 
latter, in the waste and repair of sense, must ex- 
perience daily an ever increasing change, we 
should strive all the more industriously after the 
true unchangeableness which Christ has brought 
to light by His Gospel, 2 Tim. i. 10.—God 
changes neither in His being nor in His words; 
hence we can securely commit ourselves to 
Him.—Christ, the Son of Man, is truly exalted 
upon the throne of God. If thou wilt not be- 
lieve this, thou wilt hereafter see and experience 
it to thine eternal sorrow, Ps. ii. 12.—Are the 
holy angels servants whom God sends out for 
our service? How, then, should we stand in 
fear of them, thank God for their protection, 
and in genuine holiness of heart render ourselves 
worthy of it? High honor of believers that they 
are ministered to by Thrones, Principalities and 
Powers! Praise God; grieve not the angels; 
lead an angelic life, and thou wilt be borne by 
the angels where thou wishest eternally to be, 
Luke xv. 10; xx. 86. 

Srenyr:-—From the Sonship of God and re- 
generation comes all the blessedness which we 
receive as an inheritance, Rom. viii. 16; Gal. iv. 
7; Acts xx. 82; xxvi. 18. 

Hxevusner :—Christ is the most blessed King. 
The earthly prosperity of worldly rulers bears 
no comparison with the heavenly delight which 
Christ, as the exalted Son of God, enjoys. He 
enjoys the bliss of being in most intimate com- 
munion with God, and of being loved and adored 
by hosts of ransomed souls, by all spirits.—The 
whole spirit world is a realm of servants of God. 
A ruler without subjects possesses no kingdom.— 
The pious are protegés of heaven, of the angels. 
Both are one under Christ. 

StrerR:—Where remain the thrones of all 
kings on earth amidst the revolution of things, 
at the end of the days? They are swept away 
and removed; but the Divine throne of the One 
Anointed above all anointed ones continues and 
stands unto eternity. Where in the hands of 
sinful men is there a sceptre of sovereignty 
whose honor has not been in some way stained 
with unrighteousness and error? But the 
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gracious and peaceful sceptre of the One Right- 
eous and Blessed is truly a sceptre of rectitude. 
—The Son rules on the eternal throne of God, 
Himself God and Lord: the spirits and personal 
powers of heaven serve as creatures. The Son 
has taken His seat in the reassumption of His 
original Divine power; the angels are sent forth 
from His and the Father’s seat. They are those 
who perform priestly ministration in all their al- 
lotted activity and service. He is and remains 
without end of years, the Lord whom they 
adoringly serve. 





[Owzn :—‘‘ Whatever our changes may be, in- 
ward or outward, yet Christ, changing not, our 
eternal condition is secured, and relief provided 
against all present troubles and miseries. The 
immutability and eternity of Christ are the 
spring of our consolation and security in every 
condition. Such is the frailty of the nature of 
man, and such the perishing condition of all 
created things, that none can ever obtain the 
least stable consolation but what ariseth from an 
interest in the omnipotency, sovereignty, and 
eternity of Jesus Christ”’ ]. 


IIL. 


Warning exhortation to give heed to the revelation that has been brought to us through se 
extraordinary a mediation. 


CuHapTerR II. 1-4. 


Therefore [For this reason, dca todro] we ought! [it is necessary, de7] to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have heard [to the things which were heard, rots 
dxovodsiot], lest at any time [lest haply, lest perchance, pyzote] we let them slip [flow 


2 by or drift away from them]. 


For if the word spoken by [through, dcd4] angels was 


[became, proved, éyévero] steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received 
3 a just recompense of reward; How shall we escape, if we neglect [after neglecting, 
Gpzhicavzes| 80 great [a] salvation; which at the first kegan to be [was originally] spo- 
ken by [through, d:é] the Lord, and was confirmed unto [for] us by them that heard 
4 him; God also [jointly] bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles [ects of power, duvdyers] and gifts [distributions] of the Holy Ghost, 


according to his own [his adrod] will ? 


1 Ver. 1.—[Se7, not moral necessity, we ought; but logical, we must, it is necessary.—tTois axovoetow, historically, to 
the things which were heard when God éAdAyngev spoke in his Son.—pymore not, lest at any time (as Moll: nicht jemals), 
but, lest perchance, lest haply as ch.iv.1; Matth.iv. 6, vi. 25. So Del. and De Wette, nicht etwa; so Alf. and Bib. Un. 


haply. 


rendered figuratively to slip away from, but not possibly ‘to let slip, as if. causative. 
Alf.: “to flow past or aside,” “deflect from a course,” and hence “be diverted.” 


Trom, to drift by, or, away from. 


Wordsworth both here and ch, iv. 1 neglects it in his rendering.—mapappyvOpyev 2 Aor. Subj. Pass. might be 


Here better to jlow by, or, aside 
Moll, 


with many others, vorbeigestramt werden, to be drifted or swept by. 
Ver. 2,—d1a ayyéAwy not by angels as agents as if vr ayy. ; but through, by means of angels, as instruments (S:4).— 


eyéveto, became proved tiself ; not was, as Eng. Ver. 


Ver. 3.—So also 61a xupiov, through the Lord, God the Father being conceived as the supreme agent.— 61a tov dKov- 
odvtwy, through them that heard him, with still the idea of intermediate agency.—avrod, his, not the reflexive avtod= 


éavtod, his own, viz., will (0éAnov).—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Ver. 1. For this reason it is necessary. 
—For the term Gospel (evayyédiov) our author 
employs here, after the periphrastic style of 
Luke (who employs the term evayyé/iov only 
Acts xv. 7; xx. 24), the term 14 dxovolévra, the 
things which were heard, as referring not so imme- 
diately to the subject-matter of the Gospel, as to 
that special form of announcement which stands 
distinguished above all other methods of revela- 
tion. The Gospel would demand and deserve at- 
tention in whatever manner it might have found 
utterance in words, and addressed itself to our 
ears. The transcendent preéminence, however, 





a necessity lying in the very nature of the case, 
and whose observance is imperatively binding 
upon us, to direct and yield up to it our persons, 
Acts xvi. 14 (rpooéyerv yuac, with a correspond- 
ingly heightened devotion (mepiocotépac), fre- 
quent with Paul, and not, as affirmed by Bleek, 
unknown to the classics, but found [Del.] Diop. 
Sic. XIII. p. 108; Aruen., V.,p.192f.). For the 
Ova TovTo, on this account, so points back to the 
preceding exhibition of the glory of the Media- 
tor of the New Testament revelation, as to fur- 
nish a basis for that warning admonition to 
fidelity of faith, to which the author’s anxiety 
for his readers leads him at this early stage of 
the Epistle. Ifthe required heed and devotion 
are withheld, then must follow the fearful con- 


of the mode of its historical introduction, creates ; sequences, which, as shown by the u#rore, the 
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author would fain avert from his readers.— 
lest we be swept, or drift by (mapappvouev, Lachm., 
Tisch., is 2 Aor. Subj. Pass.), Drift by what? 
Not by the sure harbor of eternal blessedness— 


which were only properly a consequence—but | 


by that which is heard. Here again, however, it 
is not to be understood of forgetting the mere words, 
which would be a meaning quite inadequate to 
the gravity of the passage; nor of drifting by 
the salvation contained in the Gospel, which is 
correct, indeed, as to the substance of the 
thought, but overlooks the specific demands of 
the context. It is rather that firm hold or hold- 
ing-point, proffered in the Gospel, and which 
conditions our attainment of salvation. This 
those lose who do not yield themselves up per- 
sonally to that which is brought to their hear- 
ing, and are then carried away from the Gospel, 
and agit were swept by the salvation which is 
in it not merely announced, but actually held 
out and communicated to believers, and are thus 
without stay or anchor, borne on by the stream, 
‘‘as a ship before her landing shoots away into 
destruction.” (Gioss of LurHER). 

Ver. 2. For if the word which was spo- 
ken through angels.—The supposition, which 
the author shares with his readers, and which 
he makes the basis of his reasoning, @ minori ad 
majus, is the two-fold one, 1. that the Mosaic 
law is a word established by Divine authority, 
and which hence is not only obligatory, but also 
in earlier history vindicated its validity against 
every objective transgression (tapdBaovc), and 
subjective negleet (rapaxo#, refusal to hear), by 
corresponding retribution; 2. that it was given 
through the intervention not of the Divine Mes- 
siah or Son, but only of angels. This angelic 
agency, however, finds no mention at Ex. xix. in 
connection with the legislation of Sinai, and also 
at Hebr. ii. 19, only a Divine gav7 pyudtov, voice 
of words is mentioned in distinction from the ac- 
companying natural phenomena. For this rea- 
son Dorsch, Calov, Schottgen, Carpzoy and 
Semler, have referred the passage to such reve- 
lations as Gen. xix. 26, in which angelic agency 
is actually mentioned, exclusively of the law; 
while again D. Heinsius and G. Olearius, seeing 
that Adyoc here must refer to the Mosaic law, 
have regarded the dyyeAou as referring to human 
messengers. But for the existence of the belief 
that the law of God was given to Moses by the 
mediation of angels, we have as testimonies Jo- 
sepu. Antiq. Jud., XV., 5, 8, and CARMINA Sa- 
mMAR(T., Md, Gesen. IIL. 8; IV—8, 11, and particu- 
larly Acts vii. 58, and Gal. ili. 19. The tradition 
itself seems to have its biblical origin in the 
obscure words of the Song of Moses, Deut. 
xxxlii. 2: ‘And thou from holy multitudes,” 
scil. didst come forth, where the LXX. make ex- 
press mention of angels; as also in Psalm Ixviii. 
composed in the time of Solomon, in which at 
ver. 18 the entrance of Jehovah into Zion in the 
midst of the myriad chariots of His angels, is 
compared to His descent upon Sinai. We must 
guard, however, against restricting this angelic 
agency to the Angel of the covenant, who acted 
as Mediator of the most distinguished revelations 
of God in the Old Testament; for here the word 
is plural (dv ayyéAov). The classical évdcKo¢ is 
found elsewhere in the New Testament only at 





Rom. iii. 8. For the simple picbéc wages, or the 
classical pccAadoola, giving of wages, stands here 
the more full-sounding [indeed more intrinsi- 
cally emphatic] form pcoOarodocia rendering, or 
paying of wages; here the term is used in a bad 
sense, while at ch. x. 85; xi. 26, the requital is 
not that of punishment, but of approving reward. 

Ver. 8. How shall we escape—salva- 
tion ?—The future éxpevéducGa stands in refer- 
ence to the final judgment: we need not, how- 
ever, (with Heinrichs, Steng., Ebr.) supply any- 
thing from vy. 2; but simply take the expression 
as at ch. xii. 25; 1 Thess. v. 8, technically and 
absolutely. The Aor. Part. aweAjoavrec specifies 
the act which must have preceded and deter- 
mined the impossibility of escape. This utter 
and complete impossibility (tac) of escape lies 
in the fact that precisely we (7ueic), who live in 
the time of salvation, have to do with a salva- 
tion of such transcendent excellence (ryAcKabry¢ 
owrtnpiac)=talis tanteque salutis, as that now 
under consideration. 

Which being originally spoken through 
the Lord, etc.—The clause commencing with 
itlc (quippe que) is not designed to show that 
which grows out of the nature of ‘‘so great a 
salvation,” (Thol.); nor to exhibit the great- 
ness of this salvation in the exalted character 
of its Mediator (Del.); but to illustrate the senti- 
ment of the entire passage. The contrast be- 
tween the mediation accomplished by the Lord, 
and that effected by angels, forms but a part of 
the Gospel claim to attention. A second con- 
trast is found in the fact that 1t is not merely 
commands (Theod. Mops., Liin., Del.)—we must 
add that it is not merely promises—which con- 
stitute the subject matter of the announcement, 
but salvation itself. Still we are not therefore 
authorized in saying (Ebr.) that the law was 
barely a word: the Gospel, on the contrary, isa 
deliverance, a redemption, an act. The empha- 
sis lies here, not as at Titus ii. 11, on the fact 
that ‘‘the grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion” has been manifested in the world, but that 
the salvation, after having had its proclamation 
commenced and inaugurated by the interven- 
tion of the Lord the Saviour Himself, has, through 
immediate ear-witnesses, taking a sure place in 
history, been transmitted to us. 

The link between owrypia, salvation, and the 
PeBawhyvar cic juac, established for us, is found in 
the Word of Salvation (Acts xiii, 26, 6 Adyog¢ rH¢ 
owrtnypiac tavty¢), whose historical carrying for- 
ward and perpetuation was no less marvellous 
than its origin. Liinemann declines here to find 
a contrast between a more rémote and a more 
immediate Word of God, on the ground that God 
himself is the ultimate and supreme author, as well 
of the Mosaiclaw as of the Gospel, and that the lat- 
ter, as having originated 0.4 Tov xupiov is, in like 
manner, an intermediate one ; while Ebrard and 
Delitzsch maintain such a contrast on the ground 
of the divine nature and equality of the Son. 
Both are equally wide of the mark. For while da 
Tov kupiov stands indeed parallel to 0? ayyéiwr, the 
relation of intermediateness expressed equally 
in both cases by did, refers in this context not 
to the intrinsic relation of God Himself to men 
in His revelation, as being more direct through 
the Son, more indirect through angels, but con- 
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trasts the historical beginnings of the two Testa- 
ments, as being inaugurated the one through an- 
gels, and the other- through the Lord Himself. 
The author’s eye is directed not to the transcen- 
dental, but to the historical mediation, as shown 
by the participial clause dpyyv AaBovoa Aad- 
eiofat dia Tov kupiov, which also is no mere objec- 
tive apposition to é8eBaa67 (Ebr. )—as if the pro- 
vince of the ear-witnesses was to vouch to later 
readers for the fact that the Gospel had come 
from the Lord Himself—but declares father how 
the catypia has become matter of evangelical 
proclamation, in which form it has had, through 
the ministry of those who heard it, its sure 
transmission to us. 

Ver. 4. God also jointly bearing them 
witness, e/c.—The “confirmation” (eBaiwor) 
implied in the verb is all the more decisive 
and absolute from the fact that to the tes- 
timony of the Apostolic word is added the ac- 
companying and authenticating testimony of 
God, John v, 31; Mark xvi. 20. This testimony 
comes in acts which, as tokens of an invisible and 
spiritual agency, are called onueia, signs; as ele- 
vated above ordinary and natural laws, and thus 
exciting wonder and astonishment, répara, prodi- 
gies, wonders. Their close connection, expressed 
by re nai, both, and, corresponds to the Hebrew 


pnsini KVPIN. Ex. vii. 3. The mention 


tion of these in this connection furnishes an irre- 
fragable historical proof for the fact that not 
merely in Oorinth, but also elsewhere within 
the sphere of Christianity, phenomena had ap- 
peared, which could not be regarded as a mere 
heightening of natural powers, and that the 
proclamation of the Gospel in Apostolic times 
was accompanied by miracles. Asa special kind 
of charismata appear the dvvdpuerc also at 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, which at once direct attention to the di- 
vine agency required and imparted for the work- 
ing of miracles, and keep their divine purpose 
alive in the Christian consciousness. The posi- 
tion of the words shows that mvetuatoc dylov is 
not Gen. Subj. (Camero, ete.), but Gen. Obj. : 
that cata tH avrot: FéAnow is to be referred only to 
uepiajotc (De Wette), and neither (with Abresch, 
Bohme) to the whole clause, nor (with Bleek) 
to rokiAo.e pepiouoic; and that avtod belongs 
not tov. dyiov (Hcumen. Carpz.) but to deov. God 
communicates the Holy Spirit to believers, yet 
to no individual one of these His entire fulness, 
and the distribution takes place in each special 
appropriation, according to His will and pur- 
pose. The Hellenistic JéAyorc, Pollux v. 165 calls 
LOLeaT KV. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. With the dignity of the New Testament 
Mediator, and with the greatness of the salva- 
tion which is proffered by Him in the Gospel, 
stand in corresponding relation the heaviness of 
the responsibility of the hearers of the Gospel, 
and the certainty of the condemnation of its de- 
spisers. ‘‘ The child owes a deeper debt than the 
servant.” (Srein.) ‘‘Strictness and rigor of 
judgment must standin relation to infinite grace: 
the higher the grace, the heavier the punishment. 
Disobedience to Christ is the thrusting away of 








our own salvation.” (Hrupyer.) The reason 
lies in the fact that Christ came not to do away 
with and abolish the law, but to fulfil it, Matt. 
vy. 17. ‘+With heedlessness, disregard and de- 
lay commences that which may end in the most 
fearful plunge into unbelief, disobedience, and 
their attendant judgment. Heedfulness, on the 
other hand, is the stepping-stone to faith, obe- 
dience, and the bringing forth of fruit in pa- 
tience. What is more easily neglected, heeded 
lightly and thrown behind us, than a word which 
one hears? And yet how is, at the same time, 
the seed snatched from the heart, from which 
might grow faith and blessedness! But how 
frequently also does this word of patience again 
make its appeal to the heart!” (RizgeERr.) 

2. The Gospel is not merely in its subject mat- 
ter, but also in its form, the most perfect revela- 
tion of God. Salvation has not merely appeared, 
and been introduced into the world by means 
of the person of the Son of God and Lord of all 
things—exalted as He is infinitely above the an- 
gels—but has also, through the Lord Him- 
self actually found utterance, and received, 
through His holy and truthful lips, its initiatory 
proclamation upon earth. ‘The strictness and 
rigor of the Old Testament are but a shadow be- 
side the severity of the New.” (QUESNEL.) 

3. Not merely the establishment of Christianity, 
but also its maintenance and propagation in the 
world, are the work of the Lord. They stand 
not merely under divine supervision and guid- 
ance, but under divine agency, in which the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, take their 
respective share But we are called not merely 
to a participation in the blessedness of salva- 
tion, but also to codperation in this work of . 
God, in aid of its actual extension and carrying 
forward in the world. 

4. Christianity has not merely to do with the 
knowledge and recognition of the truth, but 
also preéminently with the procuring of salvation. 
But how this is to be accomplished is, under the 
arrangements of God, announced to us in His 
word. Precisely for this reason the Gospel of 
God has been supplied with the most efficient 
powers, and with the strongest testimonies, and 
demands of us personal devotion, alike in its ap- 
propriation to ourselves, and in its propagation. 

5. The distribution of the gifts and influences 
of the Holy Spirit inthe Church is made neither 
accidentally nor arbitrarily, but in accordance 
with the will of God. So also the authentication 
of our testimony by accompanying signs. We 
must, therefore, neither contemn the lesser and 
more sparing gifts and signs, nor allow the 
great, splendid and numerous tokens of such Di- 
vine cooperation, to minister to envy, self-exalta- 
tion and strife; but mindful of their oriyin and 
design, strive to be found in their possession and 
use, thankful, humble, industrious and faithful. 

6. Taking into account the character of the 
recipients of our Epistle, this passage contains 
an irrefutable testimony to the actual working of 
miracles on the part of Jesus and the Apostles. 
In bis appeal to this as a well known and un- 
questioned fact, the author would have rendered 
but the slenderest service to his cause, had its 
reality been open to the slightest shadow of 
doubt and questioning. Facts like these send te 
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& common grave the mythological hypothesis re- 
garding the history of Jesus, the naturalistic 
explanation of the miracles, the denial of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and the restricting to 
purely historical factors the explanation of the ori- 
gin of Christianity. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The obligation resting on us to give earnest 
heed to the Gospel which has come to us through 
Divine codperation. 1. How it is demonstrated : 
a. by the greatness of the proffered salvation ; 
b. by the excellence of its original Bearer and 
Proclaimer; c¢. by our being placed in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 2. How it finds a 
hinderance: a. in the skeptical spirit of our age; 
d. in the perversity of our own nature; c. in the 
temptations to apostasy from the Church. 38. How 
‘God aids to its performance: a. by the impressive- 
ness of His judgments; 5. by confirming the truth 
and power of the Gospel in history; c¢. by 
the imparting of His Spirit in His operations 
and gifts.—In the Gospel alone we are to find a 
sure means of resistance to the tide which would 
sweep us to perdition; for these means are: 1, 
originated by Christ; 2, confirmed of God; 3, 
made efficacious to our salvation by the Spirit. — 
With what have we, as preachers, most to do in 
the proclamation of the Gospel: 1, to see that 
we preach Christ as the Mediator of salvation to 
all believers; 2, that our preaching of salvation 
be found in harmony with that of the Apostles ; 
8, that the testimony of God in manifold tokens 
and proofs accompany and confirm our testi- 
mony.—To what are we especially to give heed 
in the hearing of the Gospel? 1, that we learn 
from it the counsel of God for our eternal bless- 
edness; 2, that we accept it as, in accordance 
with the will of God, it has been brought to us by 
a special economy of salvation; 3, that we sup- 
plicate the assistance of God for our personal at- 
tainment of the salvation that is proffered to us.— 
It is the earnest will of the Lord that His Gospel 
be: 1, reverently heard; 2, conscientiously 
obeyed; 3, powerfully and efficiently spread 
abroad.—By what we recognize the true mira- 
cles of God in history: 1, they serve as signs 
which accompany the word of His revelation, 
and direct. our attention to the sovereign sway 
of God in the world; 2, they present themselves 
as the witnesses of God’s pleasure in the procla- 
mation of His word; 8, they evince themselves 
to be effects of Divine power by their connection 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit.—We have no 
other means of escaping the coming destruction 
than by giving earnest heed to the Gospel: for 
1, the Gospel is not an abrogation, but a con- 
firmation of the Law; hence it, a. requires not 
merely to be heard, but believed and obeyed; 
and }. prophesies of the coming destruction of 
its contemners; but 2, the Gospel is not a repe- 
tion, but a fulfilment of the law: hence it, a. 
preaches in a sure way salvation in Christ; and 
6, is accompanied by God’s actual attestations to 
its truth and power. 

Srarke:—To whom much is given, of him 
will also much be required. In the New Testa- 
ment the light of revelation is much clearer and 
more glorious than it was amidst the promises 





and the types of the Old Testament. Bethink 
thyself, thou who livest in the last time, to what 
this pledges thee, Luke xii. 48; 2 Cor. vi. 1.— 
Thou reader of the Holy Scripture, mark well 
what thou readest, and give heed to the Divine 
truths which therein are set before thee, since it 
is God who speaks with thee; for otherwise thy 
heedlessness will be sorely punished, Marth. 
xxiv. 15.—The word of the Law has proved 
steadfast, in respect of the powerful proofs of Di- 
vinity, to wit, the numerous signs and won- 
ders, which accompanied the giving of the Law; 
2, in respect of the obligation which it involved 
to faith and obedience to all the words, com- 
mands and prohibitions of the Law; 3, in respect 
of the promises which the Law communicated to 
him who was obedient in faith, of which pro- 
mises not one ever fell to the ground; 4, in re- 
spect of the threatenings with which the law is 
throughout enforced and confirmed.—God’s word, 
alike Law and Gospel, is unconquerable; it may, 
perhaps, be assailed, but cannot be overpow- 
ered, Luke xvi. 17.—Ah, what blessedness is it 
that we have the word from the mouth of God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ Himself, confirmed 
by so many signs and wonders! But precisely 
according to the greatness of this blessedness is 
the guilt and punishableness of the unbelief 
which, notwithstanding this great certainty, still 
doubts, John v. 38.—The Gospel leads us, in- 
deed, also to our duties, which we have to prac- 
tise toward God, our neighbor, and ourselves; 
but the Gospel itself consists in pure blessed- 
ness, in the recommending and actual proffering 
of all the treasures which accompany salvation, 
Acts xiii. 26.—Although we, perchance, may not 
have heard the Son of God preach in person, 
still this will in no way impair our salvation. 
For even the author of this Epistle (whoever he 
is), according to his own acknowledgment, had 
himself not heard the Son of God, but been con- 
verted by the Apostles who had heard Him, 
Luke x. 18.—The Gospel is a doctrine of whose 
Divine truths we may be convinced even ante- 
cedently to, and without miracles; yet God, in 
accommodation to the weakness of men, has ex 
abundanti added miracles, partly to awaken the 
needed attention, partly to strengthen the faith 
already kindled, John xx. 30, 81.—The miracles 
that have confirmed the Gospel, God has held 
under His own control in respect of time, place, 
persons, number, and kind and manner, Ps. 
lxxii. 18. 

BERLENBURGER BiBLE:—God uses means for 
our sakes, but we must ascend through the means 
to their author, and observe the hand of God, so 
that we may be able to conclude that this and 
that is the work of God, and not of man. Under 
the testimony of men, God’s procedure and joint 
testimony are to be recognized, and not to be 
disjoined from it.—Down to our own day, it. is 
still a characteristic of ordinary conversions, that 
God, the Lord, who gives richly, does it still in 
measure, that man may recognize it as grace. 

LAURENTIUS:—What in spiritual and Divine 
things we have experienced, seen, and heard, we 
must also announce to others, that in the hearts 
of others the same may also be established. 

RamBacH:—The contemners of the Gospel 
will be more sorely punished than the transgres- 
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sors of the law, as they have less excuse for 
their unbelief.—He who has done evil, seeks to 
escape judgment, but from the judgment of God 
there 1s no escape.—Miracles are 1. no mere 
matters of accident, but spring from the eternal 
counsel and purpose of God, to glorify His Son 
and His Gospel, Johnix. 8. 2. They are wrought 
of God’s free will, according as on special occa- 
sions it has seemed to Him good. 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

STEINHOFER :—Attention to the preached word 
is most powerfully urged upon us by the impor- 
tance 1. of the person who has spoken to us of 
such things; 2. of the subject-matter which is 
thus revealed and tendered to us —The proofs 
which formerly confirmed this word, have, in the 
lapse of time, lost none of their power.—We de- 
sire no other Gospel—as, in fact, there is no 
other—than that which we have heard from Him, 
and have believed. 

Purit. Marra. Haun:—Reasons for attention 
to the Gospel: 1. The Lord has spoken; 2. the 
word speaks of pure salvation; 3. it has been 
sealed by Divine testimony. 

Rircer:—To refuse to give heed to the coun- 
sel of God for our salvation in the Gospel, is a 
heavier crime than to violate His law. In the 
case of the law, it is a cannot, of the Gospel, a 
will not. 

HEvBNER :—Disobedience to Christ is a thrust- 
ing away of our own salvation. 





Kivuce:—The nobler the hope, the more ear- 
nest the sanctification. 

Fricke :—As a kernel in the shell lies our 
whole salvation in the words of Christ. They 
are all fraught with meaning; here is sal- 
vation: hear and embrace!—The additions to 
the word, which salvation furnishes to us, God 
gives neither according to reckoning, nor ac- 
cording to desert, but according to His will.— 
What takes place in the kingdom of Christ, will 
always bear Christ’s impress upon it. 

[OwEn :—Diligent attendance unto the word of 
the Gospel, is indispensably necessary unto per- 
severance in the profession of it.—The profession 
of most of the world is a mere non-renunciation 
of the Gospel in words, while in their hearts and 
lives they deny the power of it every day.—If 
the ministration of the Gospel be not looked on 
as that which is full of glory, it will never be 
attended unto.—The word heard is not lost 
without the great sin, as well as the énevitable ruin, 
of the souls of men.—It is meet that the Gospel 
should be armed with threatenings as well as 
promises.—A sceptre in a kingdom, without a 
sword—a crown without a rod of iron, will 
quickly be trampled on.—The threatenings of 
future penalties on the disobedient, are far more 
clear and express in the Gospel than in the 
Law]. 
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IV. 


The exaltation of Jesus above the Angels, is not disparaged by His earthly life, which rather 
effects the elevation of humanity. 


Cuapter II. 5-18, 


For unto the angels hath he not [For not unto the ange!s did ke] put in subjec- 
tion the world to come, whereof we speak [are speaking]. But one in a certain place 
testified, saying, What is' [a] man, that thouart mindful of him? or the [a] son of man, 
that thou visitest him? Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and honor, and didst set him over the works of thy hands 
[om. and didst set him over the works of thy hands]*: Thou hast [didst] put all things 
in subjection under his feet. For in that he put all in subjection under him, he left 
nothing that ts not put [in subjection] under him. But now we see not yet all things 
put under him. But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels [but 
him who has for some little been made lower than the angels, Jesus, we see] for the 
[on account of his] suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor; that he by the 
grace of God? should [might] taste death for every man. For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing [as one who brought] 
many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 
For both he that sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of [from] one: for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren, Saying, I will declare thy name unto 
my brethren, in the midst of the church [congregation] will I sing praise unto thee. 
And again, I will put my trust in him. And again, Behold I and the children which 
God hath given me [that God gave to me]. 
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1 Ver. 6.—The reading tis eorcv (LAcu. Bd. Stereot. and Bl.) is not sufficiently supported. 4 

2 Ver. 7.—Lhe lect. rec. Kal xaréatyocas avrov émi Ta épya Tov xevpav gov, deemed spurious by Mill, bracketed by 
Lachman, cancelled since Griesbach, is a gloss from the LXX. ‘he author has omitted it in citation ws unnecessary to his 
purpose. It is found, however, in the original text of Cod, Sin. ; 

$ Ver. 9.—The readiug Xwpis Ocov, without, or apart from God (instead of xdpute Oc0v), preferred by Orig. and Theod. 
Mops., known by Jerome, made use of by Ambr., fu gent. and Vigil. Thaps., stronyly insisted on by the Nestorians, defended 
by Bens., Kbr., céc., is found only in Cod. 53 (Griesb.) of the 9 or 10 Cent., and Cod 67 of the 11 or 12 Cent., and in the latter 
only on the margin. {For xwpis Ocov, which Theod. Mops. and Ebr., find eminently in place, no natural and appro- 
priate meaning can here be found; while xdpitt Gcod, which Ebr. denounces ag flat and uncalled for, is eminently to the 
writer’s purpose, as commending the arrangement which involved the crucifixion of the Messiah, as one called for and 
originated by the grace of God. It would seem probable that ywpis 6cod may have originally been placed on the margin 
opposite ver. 8, limiting the expression, “he left nothing unsubjected to him”—‘ except God, after 1 Cor. xv. 27, and that 
w subsequent copyist, misled by the resemblance of xwpis Ocod to xa pire Ocod, substituted it in the text. At all events its 
histo ‘y is curious, but the internal evidence is decisively aga‘nst it.—K.]. 

[Ver. 5. -o¥ yap ayyédows, for not unto angels==it is not to angels that he sulyected, etc. ’AyyéAots without the Art., 
as marking not the individuals, but the class, and emphatic in its position —vméragev, he suljected, Aor.; not, hath sub- 
Jjected.tyv otkovjéevynv. There are three words commonly rendered, world: 1. Koajos properly the world asa harmoniously 
atjus ed and orderly system of things; this is never usedin the phrase, the “ world to come;” 2, aidy, age, duration of time, 
and hence the world as constituting a particular period of time, or age; so commonly 6 aiwy ovrtos, this age, this world, and 
aims 6 wédAwy, the coming or future age or world ; 3. n oikoupevy (yf), the world as a locality and as inhabeted ; the world in 


a more concrete character than is expressed by atwv. 
Ver. 6—ri éotw avOpwros. 


De Wette, Del., Alf. render as=o av@pwros, man, collectively, as Eng. Ver.: Moll and 


Liin. a man, individually, which accords better with the absence of the article. ¢ 
Ver. 7.—Bpaxv 71, some little, in the Hebr. text, and in the citation, ver. 7, in relation to man, is “ a paululum of de- 
gree:” in its application by the author to Jesus, ver. 9, it becomes a “paululum of time,” Del., contrasting his temporary 


humiliation with his permanent exaltation. 


Ver. °.—d1a 79, TdOnua Tov Oavdrov, on account of his suffering of death, referring forward to éotep, crowned. The 
Eng. ver. “‘/or the suffering,” etc., suggests an erroneous reference, or is at least ambiguous.—For the general construction 


ef ver. 9 see exegetical notes.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAN. 


Vur. 5. Fornotuntoangels did He putin 
subjection the coming world of which we 
are speaking.—The ydp refers not back to ch. i. 
13 (de W.), nor in form to the preceding exhorta- 
tion, while, tm fact, introducing an entirely new 
thought, parallel to the preceding, viz., that in 
the Son humanity is exalted above the angels 
(Ebr.). Nor does it introduce the ground on 
which the author has assigned to the revelation 
made through the Son a so much loftier position 
(Thol.), but rather the ground for the earnest ex- 
horiation to personal devotion to the system of 
salvation revealed through the Son. Jewish 
conceptions assigned to the angels a share, not 
merely in the giving of the Law, but also in the 
government of the world, and especially in in- 
fluencing the events of history. It is uncertain 
whether Ps. Ixxxii. has such a reference; but 
the LXX., in rendering the obscure words, Deut. 
xxxii. 8 (that God, when He fixed the heritage 
of the nations and separated the children of men 
from one another, fixed the limits of the nations 
according to the number of the sons of Israel), 
makes the division to take place according to 
the number of the angels of God. In the following 
verse it is then said that the people of Israel are 
the portion of Jehovah Himself. The same idea 
is found, Sir. xvii. 17, and with many Rabbins, 
who, on the ground of the list of nations, Gen. 
x., assume for the seventy nations seventy an- 
gelic heads and rulers, while Israel, excepted 
from the number, is the special and privileged 
people of the Supreme God. At Dan. x. 18, 20; 
xxi. 12, however, we find the representation that 
the Jews also have such an angelic prince, who 
takes in charge this pcople as against the guar- 
dian angels of other nations; and at Tob. xii. 15, 
the seven archangels are regarded as the angelic 
protectors of the covenant people; and at Dan. 
iv. 14, the fate announced to Nebuchadnezzar is 
indicated as the decision of the “‘Warchers,” and 
‘the decree of the ‘‘Holy Ones.” From these 
passages is explained the mode of expression 
here employed, in regard to which we may also re- 
collect that the LXX. render the designation 





of the Messiah, Is. ix. 6, (SPIN): according to 


the Cod. Alex. by raryp tov pméAdovtoc aidvoc, 
Father of the coming age. For it is not a mere 
absolute futurity which is meant (Theodoret, Cic., 
Grot., Schulz), but the Messianic world (Calv.). 
And the order of the words, too, shows that the 
contrast is not between the future and the pre- 
ceding world (Camero, B).), but, as indicated also 
by the absence of the Art. with ayy., between 
angelic existences and man, to which latter class 
the Messianic King sustains a relation entirely 
unlike that which he bears to the former. 

Vur. 6.-But some one testified in a cer- 
tain place.—Here is not the commencement of 
a new section (Heinr.), but the adversative dé 
subjoins a contrast to the idea referred to and 
denied in the preceding clanse, and over against 
that idea presents in a contrast indicated by its 
Scriptural citation, the real nature of the case. 
The indefiniteness of the form of citation (mob, 
somewhere), occurring also with Philo, (Carpz.), 
and with many Rabbins (Schottg.), implies not 
that, as against the inscription which refers the 
Psalm to David, the author would ascribe it to 
some unknown person (Grot.), which would im- 
ply a critical habit not at this time existing; nor 
that, quoting from memory, he did not know the 
precise locality of the passage (Koppe, Schulz),— 
a supposition negatived partly by the verbal ex- 
actness of the citation, partly by the like mode 
of citing a passage entirely familiar, ch. iv. 4 
(Liin.); nor that, regarding God or the Holy 
Spirit as the proper Author of the passage, he 
was indifferent to its human writer (Bl), in 
which case tr would hardly have been employed ; 
but is probably a usage purely rhetorical (so the 
majority after Chrys.). For that God Himself is 
addressed in this well known passage (Ebr.) is 
a matter on which no stress need be laid, since 
the author either might have made the Scripture 
the subject, or employed a passive construction, 

What is a man — all things under 
his feet. — The connection of the words 
in Ps. vili. 5-7 shows that man, as ¢95N,, 


in contrast with heaven and the shining 
stars which God has ordained, is conceived 
immediately in his frailty and earthly low- 
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liness, and it is purely arbitrary to introduce 
here,—whether into the original text, or the 
conception of our author (Kuin., Heinr., Bohm., 
Bl., Stein, Liin.),—the idea of the glory and 
dignity of man. We find rather the preceding 
words of the Psalm expressing the idea that God 
is not stumbled, so to speak, by this natural in- 
feriority of man, but displays His own glory in 
selecting from such an humble sphere His instru- 
ments of victory for the confusion of His ene- 
mies. After reminding us, ver. 2, that God, 
whose majesty is extolled above the heavens, has 
also a mighty name upon the earth, the Psalmist 
declares in ver. 3 that out of the mouth of chil- 
dren and sucklings He has prepared to Him- 
self a power against His adversaries, to subdue 
the enemy, the seeker of vengeance. On this 
follows (ver. 4) the wondering gaze at the hea- 
vens, the work of the fingers of God, and then, 
ver. 5, the contrasted reference to the twofold 
nature of man, appearing, on the one hand, frail 
and impotent, as a mortal dweller on the earth, 
as a creature of dust, and, on the other, not 
merely an object of loving care, but an znsiru- 
ment, preferred before all creatures, for the exe- 
cution of the will of God. The subsequent de- 
lineations of the Psalm show that the reference 
is to that position of sovereignty which, accord- 
ing to the account of creation, man has received 
by virtue of his possession of the Divine image. 
Precisely for this reason it is added: ‘‘Thou 
hast made him to fall short but little of Deity.” 
Llohim without the Art. expresses abstractly 
the Divine in its super-terrestrial character,— 
nay, 1 Sam. xxviii. 13; Zech. xii. 19, the super- 
terrestrial in general, such as appertains to spi- 
rits. The Psalmist thus says, not that man is 
made almost equal to Jehovah, but that he has 
received almost a supra-terrestrial nature and 
position, Hence the LXX. in place of Elohim put 
rap’ ayyéAove. But the words of the text do not 
justify Calov, Vitr., Stier, Ebr., in taking not 
merely the Gpayb 7 of the Sept., but even the Heb. 


Oy, not, of degree, but, of time, in the sense, 


“Thou hast for a season let him fall short of 
Elohim, 2. ¢., of the intercourse and presence of 
the world-ruling Deity in His glory, which the 
angels, as inhabitants of heaven, always enjoy.” 
Equally unwarranted is the assumption that this 
glory of man is a glory as yet merely promised 
by God, and that the hope of the Psalmist looks 
to its speedy realization. For the ‘falling 
short” or ‘lacking’ is not transferred back to 
the past, nor the ‘crowning’ carried forward to 
the future; but the two are represented as con- 
temporaneous, and the description refers to 
man, not after the Fall, but in his primitive and 
normal condition. Precisely for these reasons 
can the words be applied to the Messiah, and 
the application made by our author, ver. 9, is 
facilitated by the expression, ‘“‘Son of Man.” 
But it finds in this expression, neither its occa- 
sion norits substantial reason, and the nature of 
the argument rather requires us here to regard 
the author as applying the parallel terms, ‘man’ 
and ‘‘Son of man,” to mankind in general (Bez., 
Storr, Ebr., Del.), than to assume in the origi- 
nal a direct reference of these words to Christ 
(BL, Liin.), and thus interpolate here the quite 











differently applied train of thought which is 
found at 1 Cor. xv, 26 ff.* 

Ver. 8. For in subjecting to him all 
things he has left nothing.—The author 
proceeds to draw from the words of the Psalmist a 
conclusion which introduces the proof of the po- 
sition laid down in yer. 5. The subject of the 
verb is not the Psalmist, but God (iii. 15; viii. 
13), and a@i7@ refers not to the Son of man, 
either as appearing in Christ as a historical 
person (Calv., Gerh., Calov, Seb. Schmidt, 
Liin., etc.), or simply as ideally conceived, but to 
man as such, as immediate object of Ps. viii. 
(Bez., Grot., Schlicht, Ebr., Del.). But neither 
is it his purpose to make good and justify the 
declaration of the Psalmist (Hofm.). This rests 
on the statement of Gen. i. 28. lt is rather to 
justify the declaration of the author that God 
has not subjected to angels the iuture world of 
which we speak. ‘his is done by an appeal to 
the infallible word of Scripture that God has 
subjected every thing to man: this declaration 
admitg no exception. It cannot be objected to 
the legitimacy of this conclusion, that the 
Psalmist is speaking of the present, and our au- 
thor of the future world, and that he is thus un- 
warranted in including the olxovy. éAd. in the 
category of the ‘‘all things.” With partial cor- 
rectness, Del. remarks, after Hofm.: The world, 
as collective aggregate of what is created, coin- 
cides with the generic term, ‘all things,” and 
the present and future world are not two differ- 
ent things, comprehended under the ra zdyrTa, 
but they are the 7a mdav7a—the all things them- 
selves, only in two distinct and successive 
forms. Still I would rather lay the emphasis on 
the fact that otx. wéAA. denotes the Messianic 
world as that in which alone the Divine destina- 
tion of man to dominion over all things can have 
its accomplishment. By this, attention is at 
once directed partly to the present position of 
the human race, not yet corresponding with its 
destiny, and partly to that fulfilment of the Di- 
vine declaration which, through Jesus the Mes- 
sianic King, has been already commenced, and is 
pledged to an absolute completion. 

But now we see notas yet all things 
subjected to him.—The vv dé is not logical,—= 
but as the case stands, in fact, but directs our eyes 
to the earthly present, which shows the universe as 
yet not in a condition answering to its destina- 
tion. By this the certain fulfilment of the di- 
vine declaration, is indeed held out in prospect 
for a more perfect future. But this aspect of 

(* By a failure to recognize this, the course of thought must 
beinextr.cably entangled. By referring the ‘him’ already in 
yer. 8 to Jesus, we are obliged, in order to extract any sense 
out of the passage, to make a false distinction between 
Jesus’ being already “crowned with glory and honcr,” as 
but a first step in his elevation, and an ultimate and more 
complete glorification, Such a distinction, we scarcely 
need say, is not in the author’s mind at all. “Crowned with 
glory avd honor” is repeated in ver. 9 as the exponent and 
representative of all the dignity and d.minion expressed in 
the preceding verses; and the contrast is not between Jesus 
now partially exalted in token of His future complete exal- 
tation, and that future complete exaltation, but between 
man, as such, not yet in himself exalted to his true 
original destination, and Jesus, the representative Man, 
thus exalted in Himself, and as the Leader of the 
destinies of humanity. hns by taking ‘man’ and ‘him,’ 
through vy. 7, 8, in their natural sense, and then, when it 
appears that in this sense the language of the Psalm is not 
fully borne out, applying them to the God-Man, we make 
the connection and the reasoning perfect —K.]. 
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the subject the author is not now unfolding. To 
assume (with Liin), a contrast between that 
which we now see and that which we shall yet 
see, disturbs the connection, and is inconsistent 
with the following verse. The purpose of the 
author is to prove that the future or Messianic 
world—the world of redemption—that world 
which forms the proper subject of communica- 
tion between him and his readers—is as far as 
the original world, which began with creation, 
from being subjected to angelic beings. Hence 
he institutes a double contrast of that which we 
now donot see: primarily a contrast with the de- 
claration immediately preceding [viz. the infer- 
ential statem2nt that God subjecting to man all 
things, has left nothing unsubjected to him]; 
and, secon lly, a contrast with that which we 
now already see [viz., Jesus glorified in advance, 
and for the sake of, humanity.] Even the dé in 
our passage should have awakened a suspicion 
against the common assumption that we have 
here an ojection to the declaration of the Psalm, 
or a limitation of our author’s previous position 
inferentially derived from it. [Nwv has here, 
with nearly all interpreters, the temporal signi- 
fication. While entirely coinciding with the au- 
thor’s general exposition, which cites the pas- 
sage from the Psalm in its primary literal accep- 
tation, and then draws out from it, by legitimate 
reasoning, its proper Messianic application, I yet 
incline strongly to the logical explanation of viv. 
The closing clause of ver. 8: ‘For in subject- 
ing to Him allthings, eée.,” is purely logical. It 
s22m3 more natural that the next should com- 
mence with a logical particle, and it is precisely 
because the author (as Moll maintains above) is 
not yet contrasting the present with the future ; 
but an actual condition with an ideal condition, 
that I prefer to take viv in the purely logical 
sense, which is not inconsistent with the not 
yet, (or possibly not at all) of the obdmw. I 
would thus render, ‘‘ But asit is, inno way,” or, 
‘¢But as it is, not yet do we see,” efce. Still, if 
we forbear to press the vvv, its temporal accep- 
tation harmonizes nearly as well with the 
reasoning ag the logical. I wish to add 
that the passage, rightly expounded, is a 
beautiful specimen of the author’s — skilful 
and profound manner of dealing with Scrip- 
ture; or, perhaps we should rather say, it 
is a striking example of a commentary by 
the Spirit of inspiration on a passage which the 
Spirit had indited.—K. ]. 

Vrr. 9. But him who has been for a lit- 
tle humbled below the angels, Jesus, we 
behold—honor. The position and import of 
the word ‘Jesus,’ standing in close connection 
with the finite verb BAérouev, and between the 
two Perf. Part. #AaTr. and éoreg., of which the 
former has the Art. the latter not, present to us 
the historical Sawiour as the person in whom the 
janguige of the Psalm has its fulfilment. The 
object is not a direct contrast between as yet 
unexalted humanity, and the already exalted 
Jesus, nor between the humiliation and exaltation 
of the Messiah; but simply this, to declare that 
that Jesus who was once, for a little, humbled 
below the angels, is well known as a person 
crowned on account of His suffering of death 
with glory and honor, and that to Him must 
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be referred the words of the Psalm, because 
also now, 7. e, in the period of redemption 
and the time of the Messiah, these infallible 
words of the Psalm can apply to no other ‘‘ man” 
and ‘‘Son of man” than Jesus. While Hor- 
MANN formerly (Weiss. II. 28) regarded rév 7Aarr. 
as predicate, ’Iyoovv as obj. and éoreg. as its ap- 
position, he now more correctly regards (Schriftb. 
I. 187) rov 7Aarr. as object., "Ino. as in apposi- 
tion with it, and éored. as predicate. This con- 
struction is, on grammatical grounds, preferable. 
to that adopted by Ebr. and Del., which makes 
"Ino. the proper object of BAém., and Aart. its 
apposition, placed before it on purely rhetorical 
grounds.* True, Liin. goes too far in maintain- 
ing that ’Iyo. is wholly unemphatic, and could 
even be dispensed with. But the emphasis lies 
certainly on the predicates formed from the 
words of the Psalm, which describe the two con- 
trasted conditions of the Lord, and hence inclose 
as it were between them the historical name of 
His person. The subjection of the world under 
man we as yet see not; but we see the man really 
characterized by the Psalm, viz: Jesus, in whose 
history we at the same time recognize the deeper 
significance of its words, and learn to give to 
the words, ‘‘lowered a little below the angels” a 
new and profounder import. The Messianic 
application of Psalm viii. is made in a different 
way by Jesus Himself at Matt. xxi. 16, and 
again in still another way by Paul 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
In both cases, however, Jesus is regarded as the 
‘Lord,’ equal to God; and as such is also the 
doctrine of our author, we need not, by our anx- 
iety to retain the historical sense of the Boayxt T1, 
be misled into the rendering of Hofm., “‘ Him 
who was well-nigh equal to the angels.” The 
transition of the Ppoayt tc of degree into the 
Bpaxv te of time is all the more easy, from the 
factthat on the one hand the meaning of the phrase 
is in clasical Greek more commonly temporal, 
and that, on the other, the actual state of the 
case, man’s inferiority to angels, having its 
ground in his corporeal and mortal nature, is 
but transient, and limited to his earthly life; 
while for Jesus, this period of His life, being 
already completely finished, belongs now to the 
past. We are, in like manner, to reject Hof- 
mann’s reference of the words: ‘crowned with 
glory and honor,” to the furnishing out and en- 
dowing of Jesus at His entrance into the world, 
or to His designation and appointment as Say- 
iour; also hisidea thatthe « suffering of death” 
refers to that suffering of death to which man, 
instead of enjoying his destined sovereignty, is 
subjected, and which, consequently, becomesthus 
the oecasioning cause of the appointment of Jesus 
as Saviour. For Christ’s appointment as Sa- 
viour is indicated in the words, ‘lowered for 
some little below the angels,”’ while His “‘ crown- 





* [Hofmann’s first construction would be: But Jesus, hay- 
ing been, on account of His suttering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor, we behold as one who has been for a little 
humbled below the angels, 7. e.==we behold this being to 
have been for a little, etc. The latter, and unquestionably 
more correct construction is: ‘ But Him who has been for 
vlittle humbled below the angels, viz., Jesus, we behold 
on account of His snffering of death [to have been and to be 
now] crownei with glory and honor,’ and thus fulfilling in 
Tis own person that language of the Psalm, whichin human: 
ity proper is not fulfilled. This construction is equally na: 
tural, elegant and suited to the context.—K.], 
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ing” is constantly referred in the New Testa- 
ment to His heavenly reward, obtained after His 
successful and victorious life-conflict of suffer- 
ing and of faith; while again, His suffering of 
death appears as the ground and procuring cause 
of His glorification, (v.10; Phil. ii. 9).  Pre- 
cisely for this reason also we are to refer the dca 
TO Tav. Tov Vav., not (with Orig., Chrys., Theod., 
Aug., Bez., Calov, eic.,) to “Aart. but to éored. 
as is also indicated by its position in the sentence. 

That by the grace of God, on behalf of 
every man, he might taste of death.—The 
clause commencing with ézw¢ [in order that—= 
iva] and thence introducing not a mere reszit 
(EHras., Kuin., efc.) but purpose, cannot, from the 
nature of the thought, be connected directly with 
éorep. [‘‘ crowned in order that”’], nor from the 
structure of the sentence with 7AaTr., but must 
be regarded either as a pregnant exponent of 
radnua 7ov Savarov, (Thol., Liin.), or as belong- 
ing to the entire participial predicative clause 
—[i. e., ‘‘erowned on account,” ete. |—(Del.) 
and thus assigning the reason why Jesus was 
exalted, not without the suffering of death, and 
even on account of it ; or, according to my view, 
as final object of the two-fold declaration re- 
specting Christ’s transfer into His two succes- 
sive states of humiliation and glorification. With 
this explanation accords best the reasoning of 
the following verse; and in the present final 
clause itself, the author’s main point is not to 
explain why Jesus has gone through suffering to 
glory (with which understanding Grot., Carpz., 
Storr, Bleek, eéc., supply, from the preceding 
md9nua, an explanatory 6 érafev) but to declare 
the object to be subserved alike by the incarna- 
tion of the First Born, and the exaltation of the 
Crucified One in the inseparable unity of the 
theanthropic person Jesus, viz.: the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose, that Jesus should, by the 
grace of God, for the benefit of every one, taste 
of death. There is no reason for laying the en- 
tire stress on trép ravtéc, although the masc. 
sing. is employed with a designed emphasis. 
The weight of the thought is rather distributed 
nearly equally between the impressive closing 
words yevonra: Yavdrov, taste of death, the trép 
ravtéc, which declares the universality of the 
purpose and merit of His death, accomplished 
by His entrance into glory, and the ydpiti Seow 
which refers back the whole, for its efficient and 
originating cause, to the grace of God. (Weadd, 
in passing, that the yebonra: Cavdrov taste of death 
refers neither to brevity of duration—simply 
“tasting,” (as Chrys., Primas., Braun, etc.,) nor 
to the bitterness of the death (Calov), nor to its 
reality (Beza, Bengel), but presupposes Jesus’ 
personal experience of the suffering of death 
and his incarnation). Even the reading ywpic 
eov would not necessarily require more than a 
secondary stress to be laid upon inép ravrdc. 
This would be the most natural, as also would the 
neuter rendering of ravréc (every thing), only in case 
we take the thought to be that Jesus suffered death 
for all existences, with the single exception of God 
(Orig., Theodor., Ebr.), contrary to ver. 16; or, 
in order, with the exception of God, to gain and 
subjugate every thing to Himself (Beng., Chrys., 
Fr. Schmidt); the thought in this case being 
parallel to that Eph. i. 10, and the form of ex— 
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pression to 1 Cor. xv. 27. Other interpreters 
take the words ywpic veod as an independent 
characterization, either of the sudject of the 
c.ause [Christ separately trom God], or of the 
verb [taste of death apart from God]. The for- 
mer is advocated by Theod. Mops. and his pupil 
Nestorius, by Ambros., Fulgent., and Colomesius, 
(Obb. sacr, 603), who thus made Christ to have 
died in His humanity, without participation of 
His divinity: the latter, with a reference to Matt. 
xxvil. 46, by Paut., and Baumearr., (Sach. I. 
059, and in the Sermon: ‘“ How the sight of 
Jesus, amidst the woes of life, suffices for our 
blessedness, Brunsw. 1856). Horm., who for- 
merly explained thus (Weiss. I. 92): ‘Jesus 
has tasted death, ywpic Seot, by surrendering to 
death a life (commencing in time), separated 
from God,” has abandoned both the interpreta— 
tion and the reading on which it was based. The 
dispute regarding its genuineness is ancient. For 
while Orig. (at John i. 1) declares that he had 
found the reading ydpiri only év tot dvtV pag¢acc, 
JERomeE (ad Gal. i. 2) has, in like manner, found 
absque Deo only in quibusdam exemplaribus. 

Ver. 10. For it became him—perfect 
through sufferings,—it seems, at first view, 
more natural to find the stress of the thought in 
ba mabnudatov (Liin., Del.) than in redecdou 
(Thol.), by which dca rabyudrwv is reduced to a 
mere secondary and incidental place. In the 
former case, the way so offensive to the Jews, 
which leads the Messiah to glory through suffer- 
ing and death, is here justified as entirely worthy 
of God. In the other case, we should have the 
thought expressed that it was indispensable that 
He should be glorified Himself, who became to . 
others the author of salvation. But the connec- 
tion demands an equal emphasis upon both 
points, to which also corresponds the two-fold 
description of God as the Being by whom and for 
whom are all things. God—not Christ, as (Prim., 
Hunn., Dorsch., Cram., efc.)—is designated as 
the final cause (for whom), and the instrumental 
cause (by or through whom) of all, in order, at 
the same time, to remind the reader that alike 
the reAelworc, perfecting, which is the end, and the 
radiata, sufferings, which are the means, stand 
respectively in corresponding relation to those 
respective aspects of God’s being and agency. 
The perfecting (reAewvv) embraces at once the 
outward and the inward, the formal and the spi- 
ritual elements of perfecting, ch. ix. 9, the bring- 
ing the person to the goal by the complete reali- 
zation and fulfilment of his entire destiny (Thol.), 
so that the reaching of the highest outward goal 
is the consequence of internal moral perfection 
(Camero, de W.). For the perfect (réAecov) stands 
in contrast alike with the inerpient, the enperfect, 
and the unrealized (Késtl.). Lim. takes the idea 
too restrictedly as identical with dég. Kal tu. 
éored. 

re leading many sons—perfect through 
sufferings.—We might be inclined to refer the 
participial clause, ‘leading many sons,” etc., to 
Jesus, as in apposition with ‘Leader of their 
salvation,” (apynyov T7¢ owrnplac), but placed 
emphatically before it as in ver. 9 (so Primas., 
Erasm., Este, Ebr., Win.). And to this neither 
the absence of the Art. before ayayévra (Bohm., 
Bl.), nor the expression viovc, sons (Liin.), consti- 
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tutes any objection. For as to the former, the 
participial clause is only made by the failure of 
the Art., subordinate to its noun [the Leader, as 
one who led] instead of being codrdinated with it 
as in case of the employment of the Art. [the 
Leader who led]; and as to the latter we might 
say that while those brought to glory are indeed 
brethren of Christ, yet here they are mentioned 
not, in their relation to Him, as brethren, but in 
their relation to God as sons, especially as God is 
the subject of the entire sentence. But the word 
apxnyoc (xii. 2; Acts iii. 15; v. 81) needs no ex- 
planatory. apposition (Liin.). It is an abridged 
form of dpyeyérnc, with which Philo designates 
the first Adam, and it denotes him who, at the 
head of a company, goes in advance of*them, 
and leads them toa like goal; it thus passes 
over into the sense of author, originator, and be- 
comes==virtoc (Bl. II. 1, p. 3)2). The goal is 
here ‘salvation’ (cwrnpia), to which ‘glory’ 
(06a) in the participial clause is entirely equi- 
valent. We refer, therefore (with Chrys., Luth., 
Caloy, and most intpp.), this participial clause 
more fittingly to God, of whom then the same is 
said, as the expression, ‘‘Leader of their salva- 
tion,” declares in reference to Christ. He is 
author of salvation for a great number of chil- 
dren, who are styled ‘many,’ not in the sense of 
‘all,’ (Seb. Schmidt), and not in antithesis to all, 
but in contrast to ‘few,’ and in relation to ‘the 
One’ (Del.). The irregular Acc. ayayérta (for 
Dat. ayaydvrt) cannot be urged (as by Carpz., 
Mich., etc.) against this construction; for the 
Accus. is the natural case for the subject of the 
Inf., whence also transitions into it are frequent 
in spite of a preceding Dat. (Ktmn., Gr. IL., 346; 
Burna. Synt., 367; Burra. Gr. NV. Test., 1859, p. 
262). 

The Aor. Part. (dyayévra) was formerly com- 
monly taken in the sense of the Pluperf., and was 
applied, if it was referred to God as subject, tothe 
gaints of the Old Test., as Hofm. even still says 
(II., 1, 89): «The God who has led many sons to 
glory, a Moses to the prophetic, an Aaron to the 
high-priestly, a David to the royal dignity, must 
render this Son, to whom He had given as His 
distinguishing vocation, the realization of that 
destiny of humanity which is set forth in Ps. 
viii., perfect through suffering.”’ If, on the con- 
trary, the Part. were referred to Christ, then they 
were applied (as still by Win. Gr. Ed. 6) to the 
men already saved through the personal instruc- 
tions of Jesus. But it is alike inadmissible to 
weaken the idea of dédga, glory, hitherto used of 
Christ’s heavenly glorification, into the lower 
conception of an earthly, prophetic, priestly, or 
kingly dignity, and to make the teachings of Jesus, 
exclusively of His glorious exaltation acquired 
by sufferings, the cause of salvation. All more 
recent investigations, however, show that the re- 
stricting of the Aor. Part. to the pasi—a restric- 
tion already previously abandoned in reference 
to the Infin.—is inadmissible. The future signi- 
fication which many expositors, as even Grotius 
and Bleek, following Krasmus, give to the parti- 
ciple, is certainly unwarrantable. And to refer 
it again (with Grot., Limb., Schlicht.), to the 
eternal purpose and decree of God, though jus- 
tified by Kuinoel on the ground of an utterly 
erroneous canon of the earlier Rhetoricians, that 





the Aor. can be used de conatu, is, of course, to 
be rejected. ‘‘Customary”’ action may, indeed, 
be denoted by the Aor., but we are forbidden to 
assume such a use here, by the fact that we are 
required by the term apyyyéc to restrict the 
“Sons” spoken of to the New Testament times, 
excluding those of the Old, [I would add, that 
there is no such use of the Aor. Participle to de- 
note customary action, as would, in any case, 
justify the construction here supposed.—K. ]. 
This difficulty is evaded by Tholuck’s assump- 
tion, that, here, without respect to relations of 
time, the Part. expresses the simple way and 
manner of the perfection, claiming that the Aor. 
connected with the finite verb, may express that 
which is contemporaneous with the finite verb, 
whether mention of this be present or future. 
To this Liin. objects, that while the Aor. Infin. 
may be thus used irrespectively of time, this 
usage does not extend to the Part., and that, 
ayayévra cannot express the way and manner of 
the teAeéoac—the perfecting—inasmuch as the 
personal odjects of the two verbs are different, 
ayayovra having for its object viobc, sons, and 
Tere@oa, the Captain, rov apyyyév. The former 
remark, however, does not touch the examples 
adduced by Tholuck; and the latter appears to 
rest on a misapprehension. For the ‘perfect- 
ing”’ of Jesus, as ‘Leader of salvation,’ has been 
historically accomplished in His person in no 
other way and manner than by having had person- 
ally His career and course of life in a communion 
and fellowship of men believing on Him, and 
transformed by Him into children of God, who, 
after His manner and type, were led to glory— 
(a manner and type which Jac., Cappell. and 
Grot. restrict too exclusively to sufferings). To 
this also comes substantially the explanation of 
Lin. himself, viz., that from the stand-point of 
the writer, the participial clause stands in causal 
relation to the main proposition, and that the 
Aor. Part. is justified by the fact that in reality 
God, from the moment Christ came upon earth 
as Redeemer, and found faith existing, led to 
glory, that is, put upon the way to glory, those 
who had become believers in Him. 

[The knot of the difficulty of the Aor. Part. 
dyayévri is scarcely yet untied. That it may 
grammatically be equally well referred either to 
God, or to the ‘ Leader of salvation,’ Christ, seems 
unquestionable; and in either construction it 
makes nearly equally good sense, and is liable 
substantially to the same difficulties. Granting 
it, however (as with most, I, on the whole, pre- 
fer), to be connected with God (to which, as 
Moll justly remarks, and for the reason which 
he assigns, the Acc. case of the Part. constitutes 
no objection), it still remains a question why, 
and in precisely what sense, the Aor. Part. is 
used. That, like the Inf., it can be used without 
specific reference to past time, and that, in a 
certain sense, it takes its time from its accompa- 
nying finite verb, is unquestionable. It usually 
thus either denotes an act actually, or ¢deally and 
logically separable from that expressed by the 
finite verb, and conceived as logically prior to it, 
or, as remarked by Thol., expresses its way and 
manner. Thus to give examples of its several uses: 

1. Of its frequent use as applied to past time: 
“God, after speaking (Aadjoac) to the Fathers, 
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spoke to us,” etc. ‘‘Opening (dvolfavrec) their 
treasurcs, they presented.” ‘hey opened their 
treasures and presented. 

2. Of contemporaneous action actually dis- 
tinct: ‘On seeing (iddvrec) the star, they re- 
joiced.” They saw the star before they could 
rejoice, and yet they rejoiced as soon as they 
saw the star. Logically, the seeing preceded 
the rejoicing: chronologically they were simul- 
taneous. 

3. A still stronger case of the merely logical 
Separation: ‘Answering (doxpiveic) he said 
he answered and said. The ‘answering’ and 
‘saying’ are absolutely and completely one and 
the same act, but the mind views it under two 
distinct aspects, and of these the ‘answering’ 
is logically anterior to the ‘saying’ So “Jesus 
crying with a loud voice, said, Father,” e/c., 
here, as in the preceding, the distinction of time 
is purely logical, the ‘crying’ and ‘saying’ 
being two aspects of the same act. 

4. These latter examples often run into way and 
manner: ‘Answering, he said”—<‘‘he answered 
and said,” or nearly—he said in the way of an- 
swering. Idv ddpyanov arédavev, ‘he drank poi- 
son and died,’ or here more exactly, “he died of 
drinking poison.” Plato does not mean to say 
(Phed. 1.) ‘after drinking poison he died,” but 
‘che drank poison and died,” or better, ‘“‘he died 
by drinking poison.”” Hence the Aor. Part. 
sometimes denotes almost or quite purely, ‘way 
and manner.’ 

5. We may remark, that the Aor. Part. may 
be employed to denote an idea that is strictly 
subordinate to that of the accompanying verb, or 
really codrdinate with it, and of equal, or even 
superior importance. Thus, ‘He directed me 
coming (/0évra) to inform him,’ might be either, 
‘he directed me after coming, to inform him,’ or 
‘to come and inform him;’ and only the connection 
can show whether the act expressed by the Part. 
is included in the command, or only presupposed 
by it. Thus ‘‘He commanded him, arising, 
(éyepbévta) to take the child and flee,” might be 
either ‘‘on or after arising, to take the child and 
flee,”’ or to arise and take, etc. The connection 
only can positively determine. 

In view of the above, the natural renderings of 
the Aor. Part. here would be: 1. (with Hotm.). 
It became him, ¢fc., ‘after leading many sons to 
glory,” which, however, is nearly impossible as 
to the thought, even after rejecting Hofmann’s 
absurd reference of it to Christ’s Old Testament 
predecessors, and referring it, as we might pos- 
sibly do, to all the righteous whom God had for- 
merly led to glory. One grand objection to this 
is, that the Old Testament saints had not as yet 
been led to glory (ch. xii. 39, 40). Or 2. It be- 
came him ‘by leading many sons to glory,” with 
Thol. making the Part. express the way and 
manner. To this, however, Linemann’s objec- 
tion is valid, that then the Part. and the verb 
ought to have the same personal object, as it 
seems difficult to see how God could perfect 
Jesus, one being, by leading many. sons, other 
beings, to glory, unless we reply with Moll that 
the career of our Lord was so intimately blended 
with the life of His people, that His perfection 
was really accomplished in the process—not ex- 
clusively of suffering—by which they were 
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brought to glory. This answer is ingenious, but 
hardly satisfactory. Or 8. Taking the Part. not 
as expressing a subordinate, but a codrdinate or 
principal idea: It became him to Jead many sons, 
etc., and to make: which, however, it must be 
confessed, hardly seems to be the writer’s idea, 
To render the Part. as future, being alout to lead, 
or for the purpose of leading (Gfovra or dc d£orra), 
or as present while leading (dyovra), is out of the 
question. It is, indeed, possible to render it ‘ag 
leading’ absolutely, —‘as one who led,’ and this 
perhaps, all things considered, is the best mode of 
constructing it. But this is harsh, and I know 
of no strictly parallel examples in Greek prose. 
Exceptional constructions in the poets are hardly 
worth the citing, even if they can be found. 
Were there even any slight external authority 
for ayovra or a&ovra, on internal grounds I should 
hardly hesitate to adopt it. The rendering 
of the Eng. vers., ‘in bringing many sons,’ etc., 
would naturally require év 7@ dyevv, or at the 
least, the Pres. Part., dyovra.—K. ]. 

Ver. 11. For both he that sanctifieth 
and they—are all from one.—Having desig- 
nated Jesus as the ‘Son of God,’ the author 
now justifies his application of the same term to 
those who believe in Him. Not barely the One, 
but also the others (te—xa:); not merely the 
Sanctified (Peirce, Beng.), but they tcgether 
with the Sanctifier, 7. e., with Jesus Christ (ix. 
13; xiii. 12), are from One. ‘From one” (2 
évéc) expresses not likeness of nature and cha- 
racter (gusdem nature et conditionis spiritualis, 
Calv., Camero), but simply community of origin; 
and this not ex communi massa (J. Cappell, Akers- 
loot); not ‘*from one seed, or blood, or stock,” © 
(é& évd¢g scil. oméppatoc, or aipatoc, or yévovc, as 
Carpz., Abresch, etc.) ; nor from Adam (Erasm., 
Bez., Este, ete.), but from God. For the Jan- 
guage relates not to that relationship subse- 
quently adverted to ver. 14, by joint participa- 
tion tm humanity, but to spiritual biotherhood 
with Christ, a brotherhood founded in that 
translation from the darkness of a life estrang<«d 
from God into a union with Him as the perfectly 
pure and absolute and essential light, which 
Christ, as the Sanctifier, has wrought for us as 
the sanctified. This is effected, as is subse- 
quently shown, by the high-priest/y work, which 
Jesus Christ, as eternal Priestly King, accom- 
plishes in heaven. For by dydfew our Epistle 
denotes the accomplishment of the actual com- 
mencement of the true fellowship of individuals 
with God, in the Covenant relatien which God 
Himself has instituted, on the basis of the expia- 
tion wrought by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and in virtue of the purification obtained through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, under the point of 
view of dedication to a Divine relationship, ch. ix. 
13 f.; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12. This expression 
also has its origin in the terminology of the Old 
Testament, but has within the sphere of New 
Testament fulfilment and realization, a more 
than merely nominal and ritual significance. 
The Pres. Part. may stand without reference to 
distinction of time, in the sense of substantives 
(Winer), [that is, any Participle may, with the 
Article, be employed in the sense of a concrete 
substantive, as the Infinitive with the Art. is 
employed in the sense of the abstract (rd dyid- 
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tecbat, the being sanctified: 6 yyacuévoc, he who has 
been sanctified), while the Pres. tense denotes, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case, that which is 
going on at the time specified by the principal 
verb, or that which from time to time or habitu- 
ally takes place. Thus of aysafduevor may de- 
note ‘“‘those who are being sanctified, or are in 
process of sanctification,” or, ‘those who, from 
time to time, are sanctified,” 7. ¢., the successive 
classes of the sanctified.—K.]. It is a charac- 
teristic of Christ to exercise this ministry: of us 
to receive its influence and efficient power. 
Thus we are ‘from God’ (John viii. 47; 1 John 
iv. 6), and the language can be applied to Jesus, 
as here the subject is the Saviour’s earthly and 
historical relation to God. Hence we need not 
find the ‘Father’ in Abraham (Drus., Peirce, 
Beng.), nor again refer to God as creative 
(Chrys. and the Fathers), but as spiritual Fa- 
ther (Grot., Limb., elc.). And thus, under this 
connection, we need not take the words as de- 
noting a properly universal relation (Hofm.) re- 
stricted in its application to Christ and Christians 
by a reference to the O. T. priesthood (Schlicht., 
Gerh., elc.). They refer directly to Christ and 
Christians. 

For which reason he is not ashamed to 
Call them brethren.—In accordance with the 
character of the Epistle, the author appeals not 
to the words of Jesus Himself regarding this his 
fraternal relation, but regards it as belonging 
essentially to the fulfilment of the Messiah’s vo- 
cation; and hence, as so typified in the O. Test., 
that alike David the Theocratic Ruler, and 
Isaiah the prophetic Servant of Jehovah, recog- 
nize, feel, and express this their relation in the 
Church, and embrace in a unity with themselves 
those who otherwise are subordinated to them, 
and dependent uponthem. In subjoining, there- 
fore, his proof passages, the writer adds: ‘for 
which cause he is not ashamed,” an expression 
which points on the one hand to the distinction 
between Christ’s Sonship and that of believers 
(Chrys., Theod.); and on the other, to his sin- 
cere and hearty condescension to this fellowship, 
in proof of which are now given three citations 
from the Scripture. 

Ver. 12. Saying, I will declare, etc.—The 
first passage is from Ps, xxii. 238, according to the 
LXX., except that arayyeA® is substituted for 
Simyfooua. David, amidst the sore distress of 
his flight from before Saul, reposes in faith, as 
one whom Samuel had anointed, upon the pro- 
mise made to him of the throne, and declares, in 
the mis of affliction, not merely this assurance 
of deliverance and exaltation, but also his de- 
termination to declare on this account to his 
brethren in the congregation, to the seed of 
Jacob, to them that fear Jehovah, the name, the 
grace, the help of the Lord, and summon them 
to join him in praising God. We need assume 
neither that Christ speaks in Dayid, nor that the 
Psalmist has transferred himself into the person 
of Christ. Nor need we interpose the ideal or 
abstract righteous person (Heng. ) in order to jus- 
tity the Messianic application of this Psalm. We 
can conceive it as purely typical (Hofm.), or, 
regarding the prophecy of history as here united 
with verbal prophecy, we may regard it as typi- 
co prophetical (Del. ). 





The second passage is found three times in the 
form rerowac éoouat éx’ av7>—I will put my 
trust in him,—so that the author has merely 
reversed the order of the first two words, and pre- 
fixed an emphatic éyd. The passage Is. xii. 2, 
cannot possibly be referred to; while that 2 
Sam. xxii. 8 is intrinsically suitable. Still we 
are not necessarily forced to this from the fact 
that a «ai rdAw separates it from the third (Is. 
viii. 17) as wellus from the first (Ebr.). Rather 
we may more naturally refer it to Is. vill. 17, 
because the immediately following verse in Isaiah 
is cmployed us the third citation, and the sepa- 
rat on of the two verses springs not from the 
author’s wish to accumulate proofs (Liin.), but 
from the two passages presenting the relation in 
question under two different aspects (Del.); first, 
that the speaker associates himself with his bre- 
thren in a common attitude of spirit toward 
God, viz., that of confidential trust, which be- 
longs properly to all the children of God; sec- 
ondly, that he embraces in one himself and the 
children that God has given him. Of course 
these two passages refer but typically to Jesus; 
but this typical view is entirely legitimate. For 
Isaiah, whose very name points to the Saviour, 
not merely prophesies with prophetic words, but 
has also begotten children who are partly 
pledges for the salvation of Jehovah, which is 
to come after affliction and through judgment, 
and partly, like him, point by their names sym- 
bolically to this relation, and by their position 
prefigure it. It is hence needless to assume (as 
Bl., Lin.) that the author has been led by the 
kai épet, introduced by the LXX. before Is. viii. 
17, to suppose that the Messiah is the speaker, 
in that these words appeared to point to an- 
other subject than the prophet, who, in the whole 
section, has spoken in the first person, and also 
to another subject than God, since the latter is 
in the éx’ ai7@ named as He in whom the speaker 
puts his trust, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Angels may, indeed, sometimes be con- 
ceived as guardian spirits of individual men, 
and as heads of entire nations, and are also 
designated in Scripture as dominions, principa- 
lities, and powers, which in themselves, again, 
have distinctions of position, of power, and of 
rank. But a dominion over the world is never 
ascribed to them, neither over the world of crea- 
tion, nor over that of redemption. It is, for this 
reason, folly to invoke them as helpers of our need, 
or to expect from them any saving intercession. 

2. The destination of man to the dominion of 
the world, has the possibility of its realization 
in his possession of the divine image. Hence, under 
the dominion of sin, the actual condition of man 
cannot correspond to his Divine destination. 
But on account of man’s susceptibility of re- 
demption, and in reference to his future re- 
demption, the attainment of this destination 
becomes the goal of history, and is an essential 
part of the Divine promises. 

8. The attainment of this destination of our 
race, can be reached by individuals only on the 
ground of redemption, and that, too, in that new 
world, which, in its hidden ground and germ, is 
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already present; but in its glorified form of 
manifestation, is still in the future. It is linked 
completely, and in all respects, with the media- 
tion of Christ as the Redeemer. But those who, 
through Him, have become children of God, will, 
by virtue of their birthright, enter into the pos- 
session of the promised land (Matth. v. 5), and 
of the world (Kom. iv. 18), and sitting with Him 
upon the throne of His glory (Matth. xix. 28), 
and on the seat of His Father (Rev. iii 21, v. 10) 
will reign with Him as priestly kings (Rom. v.17; 
2 Tim. ii. 12), and as His saints will judge the 
world (1 Cor. vi. 2), and the angels (ver. 8). 

4. That which for humanity is still in the 
future, we sec in the person of Jesus Christ already 
realized. In Him the destiny of man is attained, 
so that in Him, idea and realization are united. 
An ancient voice from the synagogue (with Drt., 
p. 59, from BresEenTHAL’s Rabb. Comm., 1857, p. 
1) says: ‘(The mystery of Adam is the mystery of 


the Messiah; Adam is the anagram of On. 
5; men. And the midrash at Ps. civ. 1: 
‘God lent to Moses “{47J, and to Joshua 4 


in that he purposed yet, in accordance with Ps. 
xxi. 6, to lend both to King Messiah.” 

5. But precisely for this reason has also the 
history of Jesus an inestimable value. We have 
in it no mythological presentation of religious 
ideas, no symbolical expression of general rela- 
tions, no moral portraiture of the ideal man, as 
a postulate of reason and of conscience; but, 
however wide-reaching may be this history, and 
flexible and various in its applications, it is yet 
in its being matter of fact that it has its true sig- 
nificance and importance. For the peculiarity 
of the Christian faith is not the idea of commu- 
nion with God, and the idea of a salvation fur- 
nished by the theanthropic personalities and ar- 
rangements. Thisis rather a characteristic of all 
religious faitn. The distinguishing feature of 
the Christian faith is the certainty of the reali- 
zation of salvation, for eternal ages and for all 
believers, a realization accomplished in a single 
historical subject, in Jesus of Nazareth, and by 
the acts of His life. 

6. Although men, by the fact that they live in 
a body of flesh and blood, hold for the time 
being a position subordinated to angels, as hea- 
venly spirits, yet it is precisely in this relation- 
ship with earthly creatures, above whom men 
are again, by their spiritual natures, specifically 
exalted, that there exists the possibility of man’s 
central position and of his history in his fall and 
redemption within the sphere of the universe. 
He is the ecreaturely, as Christ is the uncreated, 
head of the creation. 

7. The glorification of the body in the future 
world, whose type and pledge we behold, in the 
Son of man, crowned with glory and honor at 
the right hand of the Father, and the participa- 
tion cf the whole thus glorified man, in the glory 
of the Lord, elevates him completely and forever 
above the angels. His subordination to these, is 
but ‘‘foralittle,”’ in respect alike of degree and time. 

8. Patient endurance in our present position, 
in which we as yet see not the fulfilment of our 
destiny, and of the promises relating to it, is 
rendered difficult to us by our sufferings, but is ren- 





dered easy by the participation and example of 
Christ. Sufferings have been for Him no hin- 
derance, but rather the ground and means of 
His glorification; hence we are not to be dis- 
pleased at the sufferings which we ourselves ex- 
perience, and are to take no offence at the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, but in order rightly 
to understand and profit by them, are to have 
regard to their cause and their purpose. 

9. A remembrance of that crowning of Christ 
which has been achieved by sufferings, and the 
declaration of the gracious purpose of God, in the 
death of Christ, »7z., that Christ tasted death Jor 
us, Should, on the one hand, awaken our con- 
sciousness of guilt, on the other, strengthen our 
faith in the redemption already secured, and 
our hope of the glorification yet to be attained: for 
alike Christ’s suffering and His coronation have 
sprung neither from accident, nor from any na- 
tural necessity, nor from caprice, nor from out- 
ward compulsion; but have taken place in free 
love, in willing obedience, according to God’s 
gracious purpose for the accomplishment of the 
true end and destination of the world. 

10. The final object of the world, is to reflect 
back the glory of God. It can fulfil this object 
only under the dominion of man who corres- 
ponds with his destination, ¢. e., who mirrors in 
himself the glory of God. In the attainment of 
this, his destination, man has been hindered by 
sin, but sin does not merely hinder his reaching 
the goal; it brings him into positive destruction. 
Thus for the accomplishment of the world’s des- 
tiny, a deliverer of the race becomes indispensa- 
ble, who has been Himself incorporated into it, 
as a member, yet whose life is of such a nature, 
that He can work vicariously, and by His own © 
progress through suffering to glory, can become 
the author, pioneer, and captain of salvation, for 
the children whom God leads to glory. 

11. The birth and introduction of this indis- 
pensable Deliverer, is no result of mere natural 
development or product of the natural course of 
human affairs, but a work of Divine freedom and 
love, corresponding to the holy nature of the Etcr- 
nal and Omnipotent One, who trom eycrlasting to 
everlasting has, as to Himself and as to all things, 
absolute knowledge and control, and has Him- 
self placed Himself, not merely in His glory, as 
the end, for the sake of which, but in His good- 
ness-and might as the cause by means of which, all 
beings are and exist. The means by which we, 
as redeemed ones are led to glory, correspond, 
therefore, alike to the ultimate end and the 
nature of Him who has both ordained the end, 
and arranged the mzans. 

12. The fellowship which Christ has with those 
who are led to glory, rests, in its ultimate 
ground, on their common origin from one and the 
same Father. They are all children of God, by 
virtue of their birth from God. But this fellow- 
ship includes an essential diversity. Christ is 
the eternal Son of God, of like nature with the 
Father, and hence even in His state of humilia- 
tion, needs no regeneration of His nature from 
the corruption of sin, but only, by virtue of His 
true humanity, was susceptible and participant 
of perfection in the pathway of suffering. As the 
proper and peculiar (idvoc, Rom. viii. 32) Son of 
the Father He is in Himself dyco¢ (holy). But by 
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virtue of the perfection of His life in the flesh, 
He, as dyidlwv, sanctifier, imparts, by taking away 
sin and communicating His holy obedience (ch. 
ix. 13, 14; x. 10, 14, 29; xiii. 12) this quality to 
those who by adoption and regeneration receive 
the Divine Sonship, and acknowledges expressly 
the common brotherhood which He has with 
them preéminently on the spiritual side. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To what shall we adhere, amidst the contra- 
dictions of our earthly life, and amidst the 
strifes and turmoil of the world? 1. To the 
word of God, which announces to us the truth; 
2. to the grace of God, which works our salva- 
tion; 8. to the Son of God, who has become our 
brother.—Wherewith shall we comfort and sus- 
tain ourselves amidst the sufferings of time? 
1. With hope of the glory of the future world. 2. 
With faith in the certainty of our redemption in 
Christ Jesus. 8. With the love of the children of 
God.—We shall triumph victoriously over all 
dangers which threaten us, if we—l, keep in 
our eye our destination to that dominion over the 
world which God has given us; 2, tread the 
path to perfection which God has ordained and 
pointed out to us; 38, allow ourselves to be led 
with all the children of God in following Jesus as 
the Captain of our salvation.—The greatness 
and power of the wondrous grace of God is most 
clearly discoverable by us: 1, in the preéminence 
to which in the creation He destined us above 
all creatures; 2, in the accomplishment of our 
redemption by the giving of His Son for us; 8, in 
leading the redeemed to sanctification, and to a 
perfected life in glory.—The Sonship which we 
possess with God is: 1, a work of grace which 
binds us to grateful acknowledgment of our un- 
worthiness, and the Divine compassion; 2, a state 
of salvation which summons us to abiding trust 
in the Lord; 3, acommon brotherhood which stimu- 
lates to mutual love in our following after 
Christ.—Why it is needful and good in all cases 
to put confidence in God the Lord: 1, because 
He is the God through whom, as the Almighty, 
all things are: 2, in like manner, the God for 
whose sake all things are, for the manifestation 
of His glory; 8, and further, the God who, as 
the absolutely truthful One, certainly executes 
the utterances of His lips; 4, who, as the com- 
passionate One, stoops to His creatures in their 
necessities; 5, and as the Holy, Hver-living, Un- 
changeable God, in the only fitting way brings 
His purposes to accomplishment.—The way 
through suffering to glory is ordained for us of 
God: 1, on account of our sins, which hinder us in 
the promised attainment of our destiny: 2, by 
the grace of God, which will lead many children 
to glory; 3, after the pattern of Jesus Christ. who, 
as Captain of our salvation, was made perfect 
through sufferings.—From temporal sufferings 
spring eternal joys if they bring us: 1, under 
the guidance of God; 2, into the following of 
Christ; 3, into eternal glory. 

Starke :—Everything is subject to Christ, not 
only in this world, but also in the future. O that 
in true obedience of faith we may henceforth 
subject ourselves to Him, that we may not be 
obliged to bow to His chastisement as Judge! 





—Of the majesty and glory of Christ we must 
judge not according to our reason or sense, but 
solely according to the word of God; otherwise 
we shall go widely astray, 1 Cor. ii. 9.—The 
character of Christ’s Kingdom is not worldly, 
but invisible and spiritual. What wonder, 
then, that we cannot comprehend with our senses 
the character of His majestic Presence and Do- 
minion? John xviii. 836; Luke xvii. 20, 21.—As 
one portion of the prophecy regarding Christ is 
already fulfilled, vzz., that He should be crowned 
with glory and honor, we need not doubt that 
the rest will also be fulfilled, and that all things 
will be brought perfectly beneath His feet.— 
The grace, love and compassion of God are the 
source of our entire salvation; but the love of 

the Father was also the love of the Son, Gal. ii. 

20. Observe that the expiatory death of Christ 
is to be for the benefit of all men, without ex- 
ception, and is to be applied to them under the 
condition of faith, 1 Tim. ii. 6.—Precious word! 
The Lord Christ has tasted death. for us, that we 
might live before Him, Rom. v.10; Col. i, 22.— 
If God has taken this method with His Son, that 
He should be exalted by suffering, then must we 
also, through many tribulations, enter into eter- 
nal life, Acts xiv. 22; Christ is our ‘breaker,” 

Mich. ii. 18.—Christ, the Captain of thy salva- 
tion, has been made perfect by sufferings; why, 

then, thou eress-shunner, wilt thou not go a like 
way? 1 Pet. iv. 13.—Believers are indeed bre- 
thren of Christ, on account of His human na- 
ture, but actually to bear the title and that from 
love is a work of the grace which they do not 
deserve. For He, the Brother and Head, is of 

far greater glory than His members.—The 
haughtiness of mah must be put to shame before 
the condescension of Christ, who acknowledges 
us as His brethren. How unreasonable in us 
not to bear the shame of the poverty, or sinful- 
ness, or impurity of our nearest friends, when 
Christ bears the shame of our sins!—Behold how 
men are honored even yet above the angels! 

Holy and glorious as are these latter, they are 
not brethren of the Son of God. Should it not 
arouse us to an humble, indeed, but still joyful 
praise of God, that we not only have Christ our 
Brother on the throne of the Divine Majesty, but 
are also ourselves with Him to be raised to the 
like royal dignity ?—Believers are brethren of 

Jesus and Sons of God. What a consolation! 

How is it possible that they should ever be sor- 
yrowful? Rom. viii. 17.—All men are delivered 
over to Christ for the attainment of salvation; 

but happy are they who also deliver up them- 
selves in the appropriation of it by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, John vi. 44.—If Christ 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth is not ashamed to 
acknowledge us as His brethren, we also should 
be mindful with all diligence to maintain bro- 
therly love among ourselves, and to evince it by 
words and deeds.—The exclamation, ‘‘Behold, 
I,” expresses: 1, that the Messiah exhibits Him- 


self as present, and, as with the finger, points to 


Himself: Behold, here am I! Is. xl. 5, 9; lii. 6, 
7; 2, that His appearance in the flesh would be 
wondrous and remarkable, Is. vii. 14; ix. 5; 1 
Tim. iii. 16; 3, His readiness and perfect will- 
ingness to speak, to do, and to suffer, that which 
had been laid upon Him, Is. L, 4,5; Ps. xli. 7-9; 
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4, that it was He to whom the eyes of all Israel 
were to look, nay, also the heathen, Is. xlv. 22. 
—If it is said of Christ that He reposes His con- 
fidence in God, He is not regarded in His cha- 
racter as God, but as having become man, and 
as executing His assumed work of redemption. 
And this confidence involves initself: 1, that the 
Messiah would exhibit Himself in a lowly, poor 
and unprotected condition; 2, that He would be 
in much suffering and danger from enemies; 3, 
that He would not at all times make use of His 
Divine power, but would surrender His life to 
the power of His Father; 4, that He would have 
abiding assurance of the Divine willingness to 
aid him.—It was in accordance with Divine: 1, 
Zove, that it should discover so effectual a means 
for the restoration of our lost bliss; 2, 
righteousness, that it should be such a means as 
should render satisfaction to righteousness it- 
self; 8, wisdom, that the love and righteonsness 
of God should, through this means, unitedly and 
in equal measure, distinguish themselves; 4, 
truth, in order that that which God in the Old 
Testament had promised at so great cost, and 
had prefigured in so many types, should be ful- 
filled, and the Head should stand, in respect to 
suffering, in close communion with the mem- 
bers; 5, honor, that this might thereby be most 
gloriously promoted.—God has done every thing 
which He has done for the manifestation and 
glorifying of His name, and this with the most 
entire propriety; otherwise He who possesses 
perfectly in Himself all glory, would have, as it 
were, denied Himself. Thus must the honor of 
God be placed as the object in all things, Ps. 
exy. 1; Eph. i. 5, 6.—Believers under the Old 
Testament were equally with those in the New 
Testament, brethren of the Lord Jesus, Matth. 
xii. 50. 

BerLenBurGeR BisLre:—Future things we 
must hold fast by means of the past and pre- 
sent. But men spring away from them and sub- 
mit to no struggle. While they grasp after that 
which glitters, and despise the unostentatious, 
they wage absolutely no conflict. Many would 
have only glory, and would only become Lords 
with their Messiah; therefore they have utterly 
lost Christ. They would have a king in Christ, 
but not a bleeding priest.—What to our corrupt 
eyes appears abominable, is ‘‘ becoming” in the 
eyes of God. This becomingness we should al- 
ways study ; all other decorum, all that otherwise 
belongs to well being, or is reckoned as such, 
our art may well let pass.—Since we have lost 
our case by evil doing, it must be recovered by 
suffering. For this leads through ways of 
righteousness, and yet from the impulse of love. 
Hence comes it that such an arrangement “be- 
came him.’””—We canrot come directly to holi- 
ness without expiation, but we all have equal 
right to both.—It is true that our humanity 
and Divinity constitute a pair totally unlike, 
yet this miserable unlikeness has awakened the 
compassion of God to undertake such a work on 
our behalf.—Had it depended on our judgment, 
nothing would have been accomplished in the 
work of redemption.—It is perhaps easily told 
how many elements faith has; but the thing it- 
self costs a struggle; man, however, would 
gladly triumph before the victory. 








Lavrentivs: — Divine truths in the Holy 
Scripture must also be experienced.—Christ’s 
state of humiliation lasted only for a little time. 
—To Christ in His human nature, all things are 
subjected.—Whom God makes righteous, He 
also makes glorious. Believers have one and 
the same Father with Christ. 

RampBacu :—Believers need no visible Head, 
but stand immediately under Christ, ch. xii. 9. 
—Christ was humbled a short time below the 
angels: 1, in that sometimes the service of the 
angels was withdrawn from Him, as otherwise 
they are required to worship and serve Him; 
2, in that He was exposed to the assaults of 
wicked angels; 3, in that He subjected Himself. 
to the law which was given by angels —In the 
sufferings of Christ were disclosed the grace and 
righteousness of God. His grace (oward us, in 
laying our sin and punishment upon His Son; 
His righteousness in Christ as the surety, Rom. 
iii. 25.—Had Christ been a mere man, he had had 
absolutely no cause to be ashamed of His fellow- 
creatures, even though He had been elevated to 
the highest honor, as also Joseph was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his brethren, Gen. xlv. 
4; in like manner, Moses, Acts vii. 22. 

STrinHOFER:—It is the mystery of the Divine 
good pleasure, that a man from our midst should 
be Lord on the throne of majesty, and have 
dominion over all things. Here none can ask, 
‘Why doest thou so?” Here none can inquire, 
Why is it so determined? Why has it been so 
arranged, and accomplished, in Christ Jesus? 
But, instead, we readily bow ourselves to the 
earth and adore. I mean that we honor the 
counsel of eternity; we are astonished at the 
riches of grace; it is our profoundest pleasure 
that such is the good pleasure of God; we kiss 
the Son; we rejoice in this our Lord.—The low- 
liness and condescension of our Redeemer, the 
great Son of God, puts us to shame, as often as 
we behold Him in this form; it inspires in us 
pangs of love, it melts our hearts like wax before 
Him.—The simple look of faith toward Jesus, 
best learns the great mystery of the eternal pur- 
pose of God for our salvation. With this we look 
upon His cross, we look upon His crown. Faith 
grasps both together.—The grounds and causes 
of this entire procedure, viz., that the Captain of 
salvation should be made perfect by death, are 
God’s perceptions of Divine fitness and pro- 
priety.—God takes His children out of the number 
of the most miserable sinners.—Blessedness and 
glory are the two things we are to receive from 
our Saviour and Lord.—Jesus legitimates among 
His people even the name of brother, so that all 
worldly titles of honor readily yield to it.—It 
belongs to the office and work of Jesus, which is 
His highest joy and the delight of His heart, 1. 
that He gathers into a community the children 
of God, who have been ordained and presented 
to him by His Father; 2. that in His Church He 
announces and reveals the name of His Father, 
3. that He conducts and brings His people to 
glory.—The way of faith has been tried by the 
Son of God Himself, inasmuch as Jesus is a noble 
and thoroughly experienced Prince and Leader 
on the way of faith; but the power of God is 
required that one maintain faith to the end. 

Hanun:—If we can say with joy, Jesus is my 
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Lord! then we have a pass which we can and 
may exhibit in the whole realm of creation.—The 
path of suffering trod by Jesus, makes our own 
pleasant to us, and should repress our excessive 
murmuring against suffering.—From Jesus we 
are to learn the true spirit of suffering, and in 
like manner the value of suffering in the eyes of 
God, and with this, bethink ourselves of the 
brevity of suffering. Weskould have perpetually 
before our eyes, 1. the Divine sense of propriety 
and fitness; 2. the career Christ entered upon 
wholly for us; 3. the way of faith which Christ 
makes so honorable to us. 

Hitner:—The Church is a community that 
treads a difficult way, but on this way is led by 
God; yet can enter upon it no otherwise than by 
blood, and by faith in one that was crucified.— 
The Church is a people that is forever preserved 
and saved by God. 

Rizcer:—From the love of the Father all 
further revelation of the kingdom of Christ, and 
hope therein, is to be derived.—Of all which the 
result has confirmed, wecansay, We see! though 
we may not have it directly before our eyes.— 
As the Saviour, under suffering, solaced Himself. 
by this, ‘‘It takes place according as it has been 
decreed and written ;” as He, under the heaviest 
assaults of terror, subjected His most pressing 
demand, ‘Is it possible?” to the, ‘As thou 
wilt!’ so still more, we, in reflection on His suf- 
fering, are to rest ourselves, in this good plea- 
sure of God, in these Divine proprieties which are 
founded in the prerogatives of God’s majesty, 
and have an influence upon His entire kingdom. 
—The chief power by which the Lord Jesus 
endured under suffering, and looked forward to 
His perfection, was trust. His official burden, 
the weight of sin that was laid upon Him, the 
judgment of God, might press Him as they 
would; His confidence He never cast away. 

Hevpner:—The dignity of man was first 
brought to light by Revelation: it flows from 
Religion. Insignificant man becomes great by 
the grace of God. Toward no being has God so 
proved His grace as toward man, since for him 
He has given His Son.—Christianity knows no 
perfection except in union with God, and parti- 
cipation in His blessedness.—Christ has secured 
for God eternal praise, since the highest praise 
comes from ransomed souls.—The redemption 
which was completely brought about and inau- 
gurated by the death of Christ, could become 
universally known and rendered efficacious, only 
by His exaltation. In this was demonstrated 
and confirmed the complete validity of His re- 
demption. 

Sriur:—It was not the wrath of God, it was 
not condemnation that Jesus tasted, but death; 
and death, too, not on account of the wrath of 
God, but from the grace of God. Of short dura- 
tion was the mockery and the shame that at- 
tended Jesus’ suffering of death on our behalf; 
but eternal are the praise and the honor with 
which Ha is crowned.—Although Christ died for 
all, yet are not all saved by Him, but only the 
many sons who let Him draw and lead them. 

SrersmeveR:—The fraternal relation sustained 
by the Lord to His believing ones: 1. how we 
have to unite this with His supreme and all-tran- 





scending dignity; 2. what an expression it should 
find in Christian life. 

Hrptncer :— Believers are indeed brethren of 
Christ, on account of His human nature; but 
actually to bear the title is a work of that grace 
of which they are undeserving. 

Baumearren (1856) :—How looking to Jesus 
suffices for our happiness amidst the unhappi- 
ness of life. 

Fricke :—Suffering and victory are so little 
antagonistic to each other that the same being 
who has suffered is styled the ‘‘ Captain of sal- 
vation.” 

[Owrn:—The Lord Christ: 1. our head; 2. 
our only head, a. of vital influence, b. of rule and 
government; 8. our tnmediate head.—If men for- 
get the true God, and then lift up their eyes unto, 
or fall into the contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, such is their glory, majesty, and excel- 
lency, that they will be driven and hurried unto 
the adoration and worship of them.—The as- 
sumption of our nature into personal union with 
the Son of God, was an act of mere free, sove- 
reign, unconceivable grace.—God is more glori- 
fied in the humiliation and exaltation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the salvation of mankind 
thereby, than in any of, or all the works of the 
first creation.—No love or grace will suit our 
condition but that which is incomprehensible. 
We find ourselves by experience to stand in need 
of more grace, goodness, love, and mercy, than 
we can look into, search to the bottom of, or fully 
understand.—Jesus Christ as Mediator of the New 
Covenant hath absolute and supreme authority 
given unto Him over all the works of God in hea- 
ven and on earth.—There is a double act of God’s 
predestination; the first is His designation of 
some unto grace, to be suns, Eph.i.5; the other 
His appointment of those sons unto glory; both 
to be wrought and accomplished by Christ, the 
Captain of their salvation.—In bringing the elect 
unto glory, all the sovereign acts of power, wis- 
dom, love and grace exerted therein, are pecu- 
liarly assigned unto the Father, as all ministerial 
acts are unto the Son as Mediator; so that there 
is no reason why He may not be said, by the way 
of eminency, to be the dywyetc, the leader or 
bringer of His sons unto glory.—As the obedience 
of Christ, which is our pattern, did incomparably 
exceed whatever we can attain unto; so the 
sufferings of Christ, which are our example, did 
incomparably exceed all that we shall be called 
unto.—Christ is gone before us through death, 
and is become the ‘first fruits of them that 
sleep.” And had Christ passed into heaven 
before He died, as did Enoch and Elijah, we had 
wanted the greatest evidence of our future im- 
mortality.—The Lord Jesus, being consecrated 
and perfected through sufferings, hath conse- 
crated the way of suffering, for all that followed 
Him to pass through unto glory.—No end of the 
mediation of Christ is accomplished in them who 
are not sanctified and made holy.—A living head 
and dead members, a beautiful head and rotten 
members—how uncomely would it be! Such a 
monstrous body Christ will never own.—There 
is no one thing required of the sons of God that an 
unsanctified person can do: no one thing pro- 
mised them that he can enjoy]. 
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The incarnation renders the Son of God susceptible of suffering and death, and thus fitted to’ 
become a high-priest‘with God, for the redemption of mankind. 
Cuaprur II. 14-18. 

14 Forasmuch then as the children are [joint] partakers of flesh and blood [of blood 
and flesh}', he also himself likewise [in a similar manner, zapazdyoiws] took part of 
[in] the same; that through death’ he might destroy [bring to naught, render impo- 
tent, xatapy7on] him that had [hath] the power of death, that is, the devil; And 
deliver them, who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
For verily he took not on him the nature of angels [For it is not assuredly (0d yap O7 
zov) angels whom he rescueth (éxedapfdverat)]; but he took on him [he rescueth] 
the seed of Abraham. Wherefore [whence, d%ev] in all things it behooved him to be 
made like [to be assimilated ¢yocw%7va] unto his brethren, that he might be [become 
yéqtat] a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, [in order] to 
make reconciliation [propitiation] for the sins of the people. For in that he himself 
bath suffered being tempted [or, hath suffered by being himself tempted], he is able 
to succor them that are tempted. 


15 
16 
17 


18 


1 Ver. 14.—Instead of the common capxds kai aiparos, flesh and blood, we are to read here, according to A. B.C. D. 
E. Uffenbach, Itala, Vulg. atwaros cai capxés, as at Eph. vi. 12. 


2 Ver. 14.—The Cod. Clarom. reads tva 6a rod Oardtov Bdvarov Karapyyjon, Tor Td KpéTos KTA. [But the Odvaror is 
an evident interpolation, probably the result of carelessness in copying.—K.]. 


[Ver. 14.—érei obv, since, inasmuch, then.—Kexowwaoxnkev, have participated, and still participate, the perfect marking 
the permanent condition, in contrast with the Aor. wetécxev, took part in, participated in, as a historical act.—mapamAn- 
ciws, similarly, in like manner.—rov 7d Kpatos éxovTa, the one having=him who was having, who had, or, him who is hay- 
ing, who has. Itis better here to take the participle as describing a general and abiding attribute of the devil, him who 
has, etc., the Potentate of Death. 

Ver. 15.—rovrovs door. Eng. ver., them that. This rendering does not quite adequately represent the original, which 
is—these, these persons, as many as, describing mortals who, as a class, are victims of death —rod ¢jv—rTod Biov, but used 
here, doubtless, in sharper antithesis to @dvatos.—évoxor Sovacias, held under, obnoxious to, bondage. Matth. y. 22, évoxos TH 
«cpicer, held under, obnoxious, liable to the judgment. scarcely adequately rendered by in danger @f. Matth. xxvi.66, evoxos 
tov Gavarou, liable to death; Eng. ver. guilty of death. ; 

Ver. 16.—ov yap Syrov, for not you see doubtless, ov, I suppose, perhaps, softening dj—dyyéAwv without art, as a class, 
and emphatic in its position before the verb—for not, indeed, is it angels whom he rescues, etc.—émAauBaverar, notas Eng, 
ver., “to take on him the nature,” but ‘lo lay hold upon for succor, to rescue.’ The former, once the prevailing rendering 
but it is now generaily rejected. See Moll’s note. "Ei has reference not to the subject of the verb, but to its object, “to 
lay hold upon.” 

Ver. 17.—ipordw, to mule like, to assimilate; owormOnvar, to be made like, to be assimilated.—iva yévnrar, that he 
might (strictly, may) become, not be, as so often in Eng. ver. 

Ver. 18.—May be very variously rendered, as “for being himself tempted in that wherein he hath suffered ;” or, 
“being tempted in that wherein he hath himselt suffered,” efc. Moll- renders, “For in how far he hath suffered ag 
one that was himself tempted.” The renderivg of the Eng yer. is, perhaps, as good as any. See note below.—K.]. 


by no means the mere word “children” (Hofm.); 
while, on the other hand, there is no ground for 
Liinemann’s assertion, springing from the false 
idea that vy. 11-18 are merely incidental, and 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 
Ver. 14. Since, therefore, the children 


have common share in flesh and blood.— 
Share, 7. e., not with their ancestors ( Volkmar), but 
with one another. The children (radia) are those 
mentioned in the verse preceding, who possess 
not merely a common spiritual nature from a 
like divine source, but, as real men, have a com- 
mon earthly nature, which, as is customary, is 
designated by its two leading sensuous constitu- 
ents- -flesh and blood; the dlood, however, being 
first mentioned with a half latent reference, pro- 
bably, to the subsequently-mentioned atoning 
death of the Redeemer. ‘The connectives, érel 
ov, however, show that the link of connection is 





that ver. 14 returns to the main thought in ver. 
10—that obv, while grammatically belonging to 
the protasis, ‘‘since the children,” efc., belongs, 
logically, to the apodosis, ‘‘he himself took 
part,” ete. The clause with ére/, rather, keep- 
ing before our eye the constant principle of natu- 
ral relationship (partaker of flesh and blood) car- 
ries us over from the typical relation, by no means 
incidentally touched, to the relation which exists in 
Christ; the ody, showing that the thought is re- 
garded as inferential, inasmuch as it is a fact 
(the author would say), that the ‘‘children” — 
not children generally, but the children in ques- 
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tion—are not ideal forms, but actual men, it fol- 
lows that the incarnation of the Son of God, 
which renders Him susceptible of suffering, is 
the appropriate and essential means for attain- 
ing the divine purpose of transferring, by means 
of redemption, men, become subjects of bond- 
age, into a true filial relation to God. 

2. He also himself, in like manner, took 
part in the same.-—The aor., peréoyev, points 
to the assuming of human nature as a thing be- 
longing absolutely to the past, while the perf. 
kexowvOvnkev indicates the permanent condition 
springing fromthe act of co-vereiv (here having its 
regular classical construction with the Gen.) Ia- 
parAnoiwc is certainly not a weakened duoiwc ; for 
the author says, ver. 17, xara mavra (Hofm., 
Del.); and he holds to no mere analogy of the 
life of Jesus to a real human life, or a general 
similarity in some individual points, generating 
a guasi kindred relation. His object is rather to 
assert the true and complete humanity of the Son 
of God. But the adv. is not, therefore, with 
de Wette, to be rendered ‘in like manner,” nor 
with Bleek, ‘in equal measure ;” but expresses 
at once the actual approximation, and yet the 
never-to-be-forgotten or overleaped distinction 
of Jesus Christ, from all other men, as at Rom. 
viii. 3; Phil. ii. 7. ‘O Adyoc olovel GapE yiverar 
Orta. c. Cels., IV., 15. 

That by means of death he might de- 
stroy him, etec.—The doing away of death in 
the kingdom of the Messiah, is matter of pro- 
phecy, Is. xxv. 8; Hos. xiii. 14; Dan. xii. 2, 8. 
Kpdrog tov Yavdrov is not the power of putting to 
death, which belongs to God alone. Nor is xpéro¢ 
to be taken absolutely, nor tov Vavdrov as Gen. 
Subj. (Ebr.) with the too artificial and far-fetched 
thought that the phrase refers to the tyrannical 
dominion of death (1 Cor. xv. 5, 6), which, by 
means of original sin, the devil has obtained 
and perpetually exercises, Wis. ii. 24; Rom. v. 
12. ‘*Heholds this dominion not as a Lord, butas 
an executioner” (QuENsTADT). The expression 
may, perhaps, with Thol., be explained from the 
author’s blending the idea of Death and of Hades, 
both together personified as Rulers (Rey. i. 8, 
6; viii. 20, 14), and representing the devil at 
the same time as Lord of Hades, of whose keys 
the Redeemer has obtained possession (Rey. i. 
18). At all events the ‘‘devil” is not here iden- 
tical with the angel of death (who is not in 
Jewish Angelology confounded with Sammael), 
but he is the murderer of men, dvOpwrokrévoc, 
from the beginning (John viii. 44), whose domi- 
nion stands in essential and causative connection 
with alldeath (Del.). “The will of Satan is always 
unjust, his power never! for his will he has from 
himself, his power from God.”’ (Grea. Maan at 
Job1I.11). Karapyeiv with the classies==to ren- 
der impotent, is employed by Paul for the com- 
plete putting down of hostile powers (1 Cor. xv. 
24), and specially of death (1 Cor. xv. 26; 2 
Tim. i. 10). The word occurs with Paul twenty- 
eight times, elsewhere in the New Testament 
only here and Luke xiii. 7. It stands Ezra iv. 
21, 23; v, 5; vi. 8, as rendering of the Aramean 


(5). Sudstantial parallels in thought, are found 





is not to be specialized by supplying aizod, his 
death. This would mar the thought which is 
correctly given by Primasius: ‘(Arma que fuer- 
unt ili quondam fortia adversus mundum, hoc est 
mors, per eam Christus illum percussit, sicut David, 
abstracto gladio Golix, in co caput illius amputavtt, 
in quo quondam victor ille solebat fiert.” ‘It is 
death itself, and as such, which Jesus has made 
the means of annihilating the ruler of death. In 
the person of Jesus there has commenced a life 
of humanity, which triumphs over the deadly 
power of Satan, after this power had brought 
that life (a life of blood and flesh similar to ours), 
in which Jesus becomes subjected to it, into a 
death which has rather proved the death of death” 
(Horm., Schriftb., Il., 1, p. 274). 

Ver. 15. And deliver those who—were 
subject to bondage.—The discussion proceeds 
now to designate the subjects of the incarnation 
and death of Christ. These great acts have re- 
ference not to beings exempt from death, but to 
beings who are held under bondage to the fear 
of death (Del.). It is mankind, as a:class, stri- 
kingly characterized by this language, as distin- 
guished from angels or demons, that are the 
objects of redemption. The limitation is expressed 
by the prefixed rotrouc, these, while the subjoined 
boot, as many as, whosoever, intimates that within 
the sphere of this limitation, the totality of the 
members of the class are included. Grammati- 
cally dovAeiag might be constructed with anaAid&n, 
and $68 with évoyor, as by Bohme and Abresch, 
inasmuch as évoyoc may be equally well con- 
structed with the Dat.as with the Gen. But the 
position of the words is adverse to this construc- 
tion. [The rendering then would be, ‘and de- 
liver those as many as, through their whole life, 
were held under the fear of death, from beon- 
dage.” This gives to amaAAdéy such a Gen. as 
might very naturally follow it, instead of leaving 
it to stand absolutely; but on the other hand, 
Alf. following Bleek, remarks that évoyo. with 
the Gen. has rather the force of a noun ‘he sub- 
jects of; with the Dat. that of a participle, liable 
‘o, andthereforewould here be better conjoined 
with the dovdeiac, ‘subjects of bondage,” than 
with the ¢68@ %av.—On the whole, the ordinary 
construction seems preferable.—K. ]. ‘‘é6Goc and 
dovAog are interchangeable ideas (Rom. viii. 15), 
as fear of death, and consciousness of guilt; 
when the latter is removed, comes in childlike 
boldness (wappycia), and the state of bundage has 
disappeared.” (Tuoz.). 

Ver. 16. For it is not assuredly angels 
whom he, e/c.—The correct interpretation of 
értAaup. Trvoe (==to lay hold of one in order to 
secure him for oneself, here, /o lay hold of in aid, 
to succor), was, according to Thol., first expressed 
by Castellio in his translation, 1551, and stigma- 
tized by Beza as execranda audacia.. The whole 
ancient Church, followed by Lrasm. and the Re- 
formers, in the 17 cent. the Reformed Moresius 
and the Luth. Scherzer, Calov, Seb. Schmidt 
and Chr. Wolf, explained it erroneously of the 
assumption of human nature; Camero defended 
the correct rendering in the most thorough man- 
ner; the Socinians (except Socinus himself) im- 
mediately accepted it; the Catholic Ribera 


Gen. iii. 15; Is. xxv. 8; 1 Jno. wi. 8. Oavérov | (1606) chose rather to confess that he did not 
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understand Paul than reject the interpretation | 


of so many Fathers, and even Rich. Simon cen- 
sured the admission of the change into the ver- 
sion of the Port Royal. Ebrard also overlooks 
the Pres. tense, and the d7mov (—‘I think,’ ‘I 
should suppose;’ or, ‘surely perhaps,’ ‘surely I 
suppose,’ Hart, Partikellehre, I., p. 285), and 
thinks (as did formerly Hofm.) that the author 
appeals to the well-known fact that God entered 
not with angels into a gracious covenant rela- 
tion, but with the seed of Abraham. But the 
train of thought by no means suggests (as vov in 
ver. 6) any special passage of the Old Testament, 
although the erroneous nusguam of the Vulgate 
has been followed by Luther and many early ex- 
positors. Nor is the Present to be understood as 
pointing to an ever ready help of a general cha- 
racter, but to the aid which Christ renders in 
redemption, and which is as such perpetually 
existing. Bleek, de Wette and Liin. assume a 
discrepancy between this passage and Col. i. 20; 
but with no good reason. For the special and 
exclusive objects of redemption are men of flesh 
and blood, not purely spiritual beings; while 
among them the angels have no need, and the 
devil is incapable of redemption. The absence 
of the article shows that not individuals are spo- 
ken of, but classes. The expression ‘seed of 
Abraham,’ however, neither, on the one hand, 
contradicts Paul’s wider statement of the pur- 
pose of the Gospel (although, as de Wette justly 
remarks, Paul would not have thus expressed 
himself, and hence the language is not to be ex- 
plained purely from the nationality of the 
reader), nor, on the other, as we look at the 
terms Tov Aaov, of the people, ver. 17, and rov Aadv, 
the people, ch. xiii.12, are we at liberty to take 
the expression for a designation of mankind in 
its spiritual relation (as believers are called ‘the 
seed of Abraham’) as is maintained hy Bengel, 
Bohme, Klee, Stier, Wieseler. The term rather 
proceeds upon and suggests the view, so familiar 
to the Hebrews, that the whole redemptive and 
religious history of humanity has its central 
point in the seed of Abraham. ‘‘As in the pur- 
pose of God respecting the sending of Christ, so 
in His purpose respecting salvation in Christ, 
and in respect of their relation to other nations, 
the Israelites have a certain priority, not to say, 
superiority. It is only because the moral con- 
ditions have remained unfulfilled by them, that 
salvation has been taken from them. But the 
compassion of God, which embraces all, will, 
therefore, yet again extend itself to them.” 
(Kuvez). Fricke gives too narrow an applica- 
tion of the words, when he explains them of the 
‘Believers of all nations.”” To make with Day. 
Schulz, death, (6 Sdvatoc) subject of the verb: 
“for death lays not hold of angels,”’ makes an 
entirely different construction, grammatically, in- 
deed, admissible, but logically untenable, since 
ver. 17 stands closely connected with ver. 16, and 
Christ is the natural subject of ver. 17, as well as 
of vv. 14, 15 (Liin.). To this view, moreover, the 
term ‘seed of Abraham,’ is in no way adapted. 
Ebrard rightly remarks that ver. 17 so repeats 
the thought already expressed, that at the same 
time anew perspective opens, viz., a glance. at 
the thought that Christ is not merely the most 
perfect organ of God’s revelation to man, not 





merely a messenger of God elevated above all 
messengers and angels, even above the angel of 
Jehovah, but that he is at the same time the per- 
fect high-priestly representative of humanity in 
its relation to God. 

Vur. 17. Whence it behooved him in 
all things to be assimilated to his breth- 
ren.—The un-Pauline 6ev (but frequent in our 
Upistle, and found also in Acts xxvi. 19), de- 
duces from the purpose of Christ’s incarnation 
given ver. 16, the obligation which that purpose 
involved: for OpeAev denotes the obligation 
springing from the object which was undertaken, a8 
édet would have shown the necessity as matter 
of purpose and decree (Luke xxiv. 26), and émperev 
as matter of ¢ntrinsic fitness and propriety(ver. 10). 
‘OQuowwS vat ina kindred sense, Acts xiv. 11. The 
idea of likeness is emphasized by Liinemann. 

That he might become a merciful and 
faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
to God.—The order of the words seems to favor 
the rendering of Luru.: ‘‘that he might become 
compassionate and a faithful high-priest,”’ etc., fa- 
vored also by Grot., Bohm., BL,deW., Stein, Thol., 
Lin. But the wa yévyta, that he might become, 
declares assuredly what Jesus, when thus assimi- 
lated to humanity, was to become, and in this 
connection the declaration that He was to become 
compassionate, might suggest the idea that He 
previousiy was not so. [Yet to this it might 
be replied that yiyvouac implies frequently, 
not absolutely to become, but to prove ones-self, 
as Rom. iii. 4.—K.]. True, the author has 
hitherto emphasized rather the arrangement of 
God in the work of salvation, than the self-devo- 
tion of the Saviour; yet from the preceding it is 
still clear enough that the incarnation originated 
in compassion toward men exercised equally on 
the part of Him who submitted himself to it 
(Del.). Onthe contrary, the thought is entirely 
pertinent that the Incarnate One is, as such, to 
become a high-priest, in whom the two characieristics 
essential to this calling, expressing His proper re- 
lation alike to man (‘compassionate’) and to 
God (‘faithful’) come forth into view in the actual 
conduct and experiences of His life. Bengel fol- 
lowed by Cram., Storr, Ebr., Hofm., Del., re- 
marks, in regard to the inversion of the words, 
that éAefuov (the compassionate element haying 
received sufficient prominence) recedes into the 
background, while the faithful high-priest (mor. 
apytep.), with its two-fold conception, yet to be 
unfolded, takes the foreground of the picture. 
The adverbial phrase ra mpoc Tov Vedv, in things 
pertaining to God, belongs not merely to maroc 
(Klee), or apycepete (B1.), but qualifies the entire 
statement. Nor does mioré¢ denote reliableness, 
but, as shown ch. iii. 2, fidelity in the work He 
has undertaken. And utterly without ground is 
the statement of de Wette, that the idea of apyie- 
pevc comes in abruptly, with nothing preceding 
to pave the way forit. For the mention of pu- 
rification from sin (i. 3), of sanctification (ii. 11), 
of saving mediation (ii. 16), of the death of Christ 
as a death on behalf of men (ii. 9), is a sufficient 
preparation,apart from the immediately follow- 
ing account of the functions to which he was 
appointed. 

To make expiation for the sins of the 
people.—In the classics (Adoxeo’ai tiva appears 
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only in the sense of propitiating some one, of 
which propitiation Deity or even men may be 
objects, but never inanimate things. But neither 
the LXX. nor the N. T. use the term of any pro- 
cess of rendering Jehovah graciously disposed ; 
but employ it either of the independent gracious 
determination of God in which the Pass. and 
Mid. signification run into each other, or, disre- 
garding its reflex middle force, they apply it to 
one who performs an act, the object of which is 
sin, and the effect of which is that sin shall 
cease to awaken God’s wrath toward men. The 
LXX. construct iAdoxeoac with the Dat. of the 
person or thing for which propitiation is sought 
==propitium fieri; é&Adox., on the contrary, fre- 
quently with the Acc., or, with epi of the person 
to be atoned for—ezpiare. Itistrue that in regard 
to man’s relation to man we find é&:AdoxeoVa TO 
tpbowrdyv tivoc, Gen. xxxiii. 20, and Suudv, Prov. 
xvi. 4. But no where, not even 2 Sam. xxi. 3, 
does God or His wrath appear as object of 
é&iA., but sin, 1 Sam. iii. 14. Expiation inter- 
poses between wrath and sin, so that the latter 
is covered over, Num. xvii. 11 ff. Christ, then, 
is a propitiation for our sins (‘Aaopoc epi T. dy. 
judy, 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10), and appointed by 
God as our iAaorfpiov, Rom. iii. 25. As this ex- 
piation refers objectively to the sins of the 
whole world (1 John ii. 2), rod Aaod is employed 
under the point of view before designated. Del. 
misconceives the reference of the term in ex- 
plaining: ‘He officiates now as _ high-priest 
amidst a ransomed Church, which, in the O. T., 
is called the People, 7. e., the people of God; and 
what, as propitiating high-priest, He accom- 
plishes, is designed to prevent the sin still ad- 
hering to His Church from marring the loving 
and gracious relation which has been once for 
all established.” 

Ver. 18. For in that he himself hath 
suffered, etc.—The language alludes not to the 
efficacy of the sufferings of Christ as rendering 
satisfaction to the Divine law, and thus as the 
meritorious ground of His Priesthood (Hofm.), 
but (with Del.), to the moral fitness which 
these sufferings gave Him for the office. 
And it is not barely in the circumstance 
that Christ has suffered, but in the relation 
of these sufferings to His personal charac- 
ter, aS one who has been subjected to actual 
temptations, that we recognize His capacity to 
aid all who are from time to time exposed to 
temptations. (Observe the force of the Present 
Participle). The rendering, ‘‘Wherein,” or, 
‘in the sphere in which” (Luth., Bl., Ebr., and 
others), restricts His power to the too narrow 
sphere of dike circumstances, of suffering and 
temptation (Liin.). ’Ev @ is to be resolved into 
év Toutw OTL, in thes thing that, on the ground that, 
m so far as, or, since (Burnu. Synt., p. 211). 
[It may be doubted if év « ever mean~ strictly 
and in itself since, or because, but it undoubtedly 
may have the force of in this that—in the fact 
that, hence nearly—on the ground that. Thus it 
may be resolved either into wherein (in the sphere 
in which), or én that (on the ground that). There 
is, in fact, here, I think, but little difference; for 
the rendering ‘wherein, in the sphere in 
which,” is in reality only apparently more re- 
stricted than the other. Because if the personal 





suffering of Christ is a necessary condition of 
His sympathizing succor, then the extent of His 
temptations and sufferings must be really the 
measure of His ability to render sympathy and 
succor; so that to say, ‘‘wherein He hath suf- 
fered He is able,” and ‘‘inm that He hath suffered 
He is able,” amount practically to the same 
thing. If He could not sympathize and succor 
oniy in that He had suffered, then He can sym- 
pathize and succor only wherein He has suffered. 
Aside from this, the passage may be variously 
rendered. It may be resolved in several differ- 
ent ways, according as we take év @ as im that, or 
wherein, and according as we connect airéc with 
wérovlev, or mepateic. The principal are 
these :— 

1. “In that (because) He hath Himself suf- 

fered, being tempted, He is able,” etc. 


2. ‘“*Wherein He hath Himself suffered, being 
tempted, He is able,” etc. 

3. ‘In that He hath suffered, being Himself 
tempted.” 

4, ‘Wherein He hath suffered, being Himself 
tempted.” 

5. “Being tempted in that He hath Himself 
suffered.” 

6. ‘“‘Being tempted wherein He hath Himselt 
suffered.”’ 

7. “Being Himself tempted in that He hath 
suffered.” 

8. ‘Being Himself tempted wherein He hath 
suffered.” j 


Of these the English Ver. and Bib. Union 
adopt the first; Delitzsch adopts substantially the 
seventh; Alford, substantially, with Ebrard, the 
eighth (having been Himself tempted in that 
which He hath suffered); Moll substantially the 
third. Fortunately it makes little difference as 
to the main sense which construction we adopt, 
and among them all I prefer the first or second 
as the more obvious and simple, although the 
construction adopted by Alford is nearly or 
quite unobjectionable.—K. ]. ' 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The children of God, allied in their dispo- 
sitions to the Son of God, have become in need of 
succor (émiAaBaveodat), of assistance (Bo7tea). 
This redemption, however, is the result of no 
determination formed in time, after the occur- 
rence of the Fall, but an eternal purpose of God 
simultaneous with His purpose to create man 
(Eph. i. 4; 2 Tim. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Pet. i. 
20). The idea of the perfect God-man had thus 
of necessity to actwalize itself, for the salvation 
of the children of God who were to be led to 
their goal.—The Redeemer was of necessity to 
become a member in the diseased organism of 
humanity, to assume humanity with its suscepti. 
bility to suffering, only without sin, iv. 15. The 
end and goal was the overcoming of death” 
(Thol.). 

2. That Divine help which has been bestowed 
in Christ, and is being continually bestowed, re- 
lates, not to the removal of outward sufferings as 
such, but relates directly to human sufferings in 
so far as they are either judicial consequences of 
sin, as Ww ll of that of the race as of that of the 
person, or in so far as they have a character 
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which tempts to sin. The aid, therefore, rendered 
to humanity has as well an ethical as a soteriolo- 
gical significance. 

3. In order to become for us the true, all-suffi- 


cient and actual Saviour, the eternal Son of God | 


has entered not merely into a fellowship with us 
of internal and spiritual life, but into a parwcwpa- 
tion alike in respect of nature and of race, im our 
outward and historic life. As, however, He has 
not, by this entrance into the fraternal relation, 
impaired His Divinity, there remains to be ac- 
knowledged a distinction never to be done away 
between His and our nature—a distinction 
having its ultimate ground partly in our crea- 
tureliness, partly in our sinfulness. Under the 
restrictions imposed by this distinction, numan 
nature has, in its full extent, been made histori- 
cany His nature, and an actual nearness to God, 
in a living and personal form, has been thereby 
imparted to the race. 

4. The actual human nature of Jesus Christ 
renders possible His susceptibility of suffering 
and death, and this again conditions that perfect 
carrying out of His high-priestly calling, which is 
the means of accomplishing that salvation, for the 
sake of which the eternal Son of God has become 
man. ‘On account of the love which He bare to 
us, Jesus Christ our Lord has shed His blood for 
us according to the will of God, and given His 
flesh for our flesh, and His soul for our soul” 
(Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. xlix.). 

5. Death and sin spring from one common 
root. Both involve in their essence a separation, 
a rupture, so to speak, in contravention of the 
Divine purpose, and have their origin in a sun- 
dering of the creature’s fellowship with God. 
But death is the revelation or laying bare of this 
state of things in the form of punishment, and 
as a consequence of God’s previously threatened 
judgment. Sin, on the contrary, is the voluntary 
and willing movement of man in the relation of 
estrangement from God. Precisely for this rea- 
son can the fear of death be predicated of sinners, 
and the power of death be predicated of Satan; 
and from both of these Christ alone is able to 
yedeem us, in that Heidentifies Himself with hu- 
manity in its nature, its sufferings, its tempta- 
tions, yet without sin, and offers up His holy 
life as an expiation for sin. It is at the same 
time clear from this how God, as Creator and 
Judge of the world, can directly and positively 
take part in the death of man, but not in his sin- 
fulness; while the devil is at the same time the 


author of sin, and the tempter and the murderer | 


of man. ‘ ; 
6. Death, which, under the influences of sin, 


is the essential means of our enslavement by 
Satan, became in Christ the essential means of our 
deliverance. ‘*The devil, as he who had the 
power of death, delighted in death; and that in 
which he delighted, the Lord held out to him. 
Thus His cross became a snare for the devil” 
(AvaustinE Sermons, 263), «The Scripture has 
announced this, viz., that one death devoured 
the other (1 Cor. xv. 54): death has been turned 
into derision. Hailelujah!” (Luru. Laster Hymn 
of year 1524}. Dominus itaque noster ad humani 
generis redemptionem veniens velut quemdam de se in 
necem diaboli hamum fecit. Hujus hami linea illa 
est per evangelium aniiquorum patrum propago me- 
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morata—in cujus extremo incarnatus Dominus id est 
hamus ista ligaretur—Hamus hic raptoris fauces 
tenwit et se mordentem momordit.—Ibi quippe inerat 
humanitas, que ad se devoratorem adduceret; Ibi ai- 
vumtas, que perforaret ; ibt aperta infirmitas, que 
provocaret; ibt occulta virtus que raptoris faucem 
transngeret” (GREGOR. Magn. ad Job. xl. 19),* 

7. The death of the God-man, who despoiled 


\ 
1 


( 
Satan of his: power, is neither a merely pas- 
sive eaduring of hostile assaults of man or of 
Satan, nor a merely active surrendering of Him- 
| Self to the coniict. 1t is neither a bare punish- 
ment of sin, called forth by the wrath of God, 
nor an exclusive attestation of Christ’s moral 
power of will, under the aspects of trust in God, 
haelity to His calling, and fulfilment of His ob- 
ligation. lt unites inseparably in itself moral 
and religious features; presents the active and 
| the passive elements which enter into it, as per- 
| fectly and mutualiy interpenetrating cach other, 
and can be rightly understood only as belonging 
to a historically developed scheme of salvation. 
Being in its import a sacrificial death for the ex- 
piation of sin, it presupposes the perfecting of 
| the lyfe of the God-man by active obedience; has 
the reconciliation of the world with God as its con- 
sequence; andis in its nature vicarious, or sub- 
stitutionary, by means of suffering obedience. 

8. Deliverance from the fear of death is 
wrought not by a new doctrine of immortality, 
which changes our conceptions of the future 
world, but by our transition into a new relation, 
in which the sting of death, the wounding, rank- 
hing consciousness of guilt is removed, (1 Cor. xv. 
17, 55). Christ is the Prince of Life (Acts iii. 
15), who conquers death and Hades, and secures 
for us both the knowledge and possession of life, 
(2 Tim. i. 10; John v. 24; xi. 25; xiv. 19), whe 
not only holds in his hands the keys of Death 
and of Hades, (Rev. i. 18; xx. 14; xxi. 4): but 
by His resurrection has begotten believers by a 
lively hope, (1 Peter i. 3, 4); produces in them 
the certainty of a glorious resurrection and eter- 
| nal life, Rom. y. 21; vi. 23; and Himself brings 
| this life at His glorious appearing, John xvii. 
10; Col. iii. 8; Phil. iii. 21, in that His Spirit 
creates in believers, first a spiritual and then a 
bodily renovation, Rom. viii. 11. “The death 
| of Christ has become, asit were, a root of life, an 
annihilation of corruption, a doing away of sin, 
and an end of wrath. We were laden with a curse, 
and in Adam had been brought under the sen- 
| tence of death. But since the Word that knew 
no sin, made Himself to be called a Son of Adam, 
and the debts incurred by the first transgres- 
sion have been cancelled by Him, human nature 
has in Christ been manifestly restored to sound- 
ness, and this His sinlessness has delivered the 
dwellers upon the earth.”—(Cyritu. ALEX.). 

9. There is an old controversy whether the au~ 








* (“And thus our Lord coming for the redemption of the hu- 
man race, made, as it were, a sort of hook of Himself for the 
destruction of the devil. The line of this hook is the succes- 
sion of Ancient Fathers recorded in the Gospel .... at 
whose extremity this hook, an incarnate God, should be fast- 
ened, sc. aye This hook held the jaws of the spoiler and con- 
sumed him who was consuming itself. Because there was 
a humanity which should attract to itself the devourer; 
there a Divinity which should pierce him; there was an 
open infirmity which might challenge his approach; there 
a concealed power which should transfix the jaws of the 
spoiler ’]. 
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thor makes the high-priestly office of Christ com- 
mence with His return to the Father, (Schlicht., 
Griesb., Schultz, Bl.) so that, as maintained by 
the Socinians, His High-priesthood coincides in 
origin essentially with His sovereignty, and His 
death on the cross corresponds not to the offer- 
ing, but only to the slaughtering of the victim; 
or whether in our epistle Christ’s offering of 
Himself on the cross is regarded as the proper 
High-priestly act (Winzer de Sacerdotis officio 
quod Christo tribuitur, comm, I. 1825, and nearly 
all recent writers). In favor of the latter view 
we may urge that the author places the volun- 
_ tary offering of Jesus Christ, and His entrance 
with His own blood, into the heavenly sanctuary, 
regarded as two inseparable parts of the same 
transaction, on a parallel with the well-known 
Jewish rite, and that the expiation of the sins of 
men is referred to the sacrificial death of Christ, 
ii. 14; vii. 27; ix. 11-14, 26, 28; x. 10; xii. 14; 
xiii. 12. The unquestionable emphasis laid on 
the heavenly character of Christ's high—priest- 
hood, is explained from the authcr’s design to 
set forth the higher and unconditioned excel- 
lence of the Christian high-priest, in contrast 
with those who exercised their priestly function 
on earth, in the typical sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
The intercession on behalf of men, which is 
made in the presence of God by the transcen- 
dently exalted Redeemer, is but the continued 
exercise of a high-priestly office, upon which He 
had already entered. (Liin.) The scene which 
transpired with the sin offerings in the outer 
court on the great day of atonement, finds its 
perfect counterpart and realization in Christ’s 
offering of Himself once for all on earth. Be- 
tween the slaughter of the victim in the outer 
court, and the sacrifice on the altar of the outer 
court, took place that act of solemn significance, 
the carrying of the blood into the Holiest of all; 
‘and of this act the antitype and fulfilment takes 
place exclusively in heaven. (Del.) 

10. From that moral decision which, in the 
grand crisis of life, determines its entire direc- 
tion, and with this its collective destiny, we are 
to distinguish partly those moral decisions made 
upon the basis of this, and running through the 
whole life, and partly those acts of will which 
precede and prepare for this capital decision. So 
also the trials appointed by God, are not to be con- 
founded with the temptations wrought by Satan, 
although both may concur in the same circum- 
stances, and by this concurrence prove doubly 
dangerous. Especially do sufferings bear this 
two-fold character, 

11. In.all these relations Jesus has been assi- 
milated to us, and inthe most various situations 
and forms, has subjected Himself, according to 
the will of God, to personal and actual tempta- 
tions, only with the distinguishing trait. that sin 
has neither potentially nor actually shown itself 
in Him, and hence there were to be overcome in 
His person no conditions of corruption, and no 
proper lustful impulses (Jas. i. 14). Precisely 
for this reason has He become a second Adam, 
the founder, in the old race of sinners, of a new 
race of children of God. 

12. The existence and the agency of the devil are, 
according to the tenor of the doctrine of this 
epistle, as well as of Scripture elsewhere, to be 
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recognized as real, and his agency is te be con- 
ceived as consisting in temptation to sin, and in 
bringing sinners into bondage to death, in the 
Biblical sense of this word—a sense in which 


are united natural, spiritual and eternal death. 


But this agency of the devil, Christ victoriously 
encounters, a succorer of those who are tempted, 
and a deliverer from the deadly dominion of the 
devil. The means of achieving this result are 
foundin His temptations and His sufferings, by 
which He Himself was perfected for glory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ became man 1. as to nature and quality 
in real assumption of our flesh and blood; 2. as 
to purpose, in order to become susceptible to suf- 
fering, temptation and death; 8. as to final object, 
in order to ransom us from the power of sin, of 
death, and ofthe devil.—The death of Jesus Christ 
is to be regarded:1. as the proof of His true hu- 
manity, and of His divine love; 2. asthe end of 
His sufferings; 3. as the culminating point of 
His temptations; 4. asthe instrument of His vic- 
tory; 5. as the means of our redemption.—Our 
redemption is a work of God’s grace for our sal- 
vation ; for it is 1. a breaking of the power a. of 
sin, 6. of death, c. of the devil; 2. a redemption 
by the sinless yielding up of the Son of God into 
the fellowship a. of our nature, 4. of our tempta- 
tions, c. of our sufferings; 8. a deliverance 
into the fellowship, a. of divine sonship, b. of 
triumph over the world, c. of a perfected and 
glorified life.—The expiation of the sins of the 
people remindsus; 1. of the prevailing, a. bodily, 
&. spiritual corruption of our race; 2. of our 
pressing, a. universal, and b. personal indebted- 
ness of guilt; 3. of God’s righteous, a. present, 
b. future retribution; 4. of the ever ready succor 
of Jesus Christ asthe a. compassionate, 6. faith- 
ful high-priest with God; 5. of that fellowship 
a. with God, 6. with the children of God, which 
binds us to the imitation of Jesus.—-Wherein, 
amidst all our lowliness, consists the preémi- 
nence of our race above the angels? 1. we are 
fallen, but not necessarily lost; 2. we can suf- 
fer, but by triumphing over sin, have precisely 
herein fellowship with Christ; 8. we must die, 
but are able in death to attain to a higher stage 
of life.— Whither are we to look in sufferings 
and temptations?—1. To the peril which threat- 
ens us, a. in the heayiness of the assault, by the 
union of sufferings and temptations; 6. on ac- 
count of the origin of our temptations, in the 
agency of the devil; ¢. in respect of the conse- 
quences of our succumbing, by which we are 
more ignominiously enslaved ; 2. to the weakness 
which cleaves to us, and a. brings to light our 
connection with sin, 6. makes us sensible of our 
natural helplessness, c. awakens, intensifies and 
guides our healthful longing after the deliverer; 
3. to the succor which we can obtain in Christ, a. 
as the Son of God, who has become like to us 
men, 6. who has suffered as one that was tempted. 
ec. but by deeth has wrested his dominion from 
tho devil.—In Christ Jesus is imparted tous genu-~ 
ine divine help: sinee 1. His ixcaniution shows 
that the purpose of God to render us His chil- 
dren, God Himself adheres to; %. His struggle 
with temptation shows the possibility of a victory 
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over sin; 3. His suffering of death, as the com- 
passionate and faithful high priest, effects, on 
our behalf, the expiation of our sins, and the 
overthrow of the dominion of the devil.—Our 
Christian obligation demands, 1. that we do not 
far death and the devil; 2. that we avoid sin; 
3. that we take Christ as our helper in our tem- 
poral and spiritual needs.—To the greatness of 
our misery corresponds the greatness of our guilt, 
and also the greatness of the divine compassion 
and faithfulness in Christ. — Suffering presses hea- 
vily; more heavily temptation; most heavily 
guilt: but Christ assists us to bear suffering, to 
overcome temptation, to obliterate and wipe out 
guilt.—Our text places in contrast before us the 
worst enemy and the best friend; the greatest 
weakness and the mightiest strength ; the bitterest 
misery, and the surest, nearest and sweetest aid. — 
Christ has become, in all respects, like us, and 
yet remained exalted infinitely above us, whe- 
ther we look 1. at His person, or 2, at His walk, 
- 3, at His final withdrawal from His temporal 
ife. 

Srarxe:—The devil has dominion and power 
over men in respect of natural, spiritual and 
eternal death. For after having plunged the 
human race by sin into spiritual death, he natu- 
rally so rules over it by sin, that by spiritual 
death he holds it captive, and by the natural 
death which thence results, leads it on to death 
eternal.— The power of death is ever-during 
fear, terror, distress, trembling and quivering 
before the stern judgment of God, by which the 
soul of man is tormented, so that it ever dies, 
-and yet never dies, because it is immortal. This 
power the devil possesses; that is, he tortures 
and afflicts the conscience with hellish fear and 
terror, trembling and dismay. Satan is ap- 
pointed by God as His executioner, His jailor, 
or, if one may so say, an executor of the curse of 
the law, who is authorized to demand man for 
deserved punishment, and to proceed against 
him before the court, by virtue of the claim of 
the law, so that God cannot, without infringing 
upon His righteousness, reject his demand, which 
is the demand of the law itself (Is. xlix. 24; 
Matth. xii. 29; Rev. xii. 10).—Christ is the 
sweet antidote to the bitterness of death.—No 
hero is naturally so bold that he is not terrified 
at death. But believers in Christ are such va- 
liant heroes, that even death they do not fear 
nor even taste (John‘viii. 51).—The law does 
right in disclosing to thee thy sins; but when it 
would condemn thee, then against law, sin, and 
death, appears thy Saviour, and says: I am also 
of flesh and blood, and they are my brethren and 
sisters; for what they have done I have paid the 
reckoning. Law, wilt thou condemn them? con- 
demn me. Sin, wilt thou pierce and slay? 
pierce thou me. Death, wilt thou swallow up 
and devour? devour thou me. The condition 
of servitude is set over against that of Sonship, 
and is connected with a torturing fear of death, 
since we find ourselves so controlled by sin, and 
the dominion of Satan, that our own powers can 
never emancipate us (John viii. 84); and this 
servitude is far heavier than that servitude of 
the Old Testament under the law and Levitical 
ordinances, which was rather analogous to a 
state of minority and pupilage (Gal. iv. 1-5). 








But the redemption wrought. through Christ of- 
fers a freedom of such a nature, that we emerge ~ 
by it out of all bondage and slavish fear, into 
true Sonship, and serve God with willing and 
joyful spirit, in all truth and purity. For as, 
by the work of regeneration, it brings to the soul 
spiritual life, so natural death loses its terror, 
and is converted into a blessing, Luke i. 74, 75; 
Rom. viil. 15; Gal. v.1; 1 John iv. 18.—The 
fallen angels have no redemption to hope for, 
Matth. xxv. 41, 46.—The qualities of a true 
high-priest are compassion and fidelity; both 
these Christ must possess from His likeness to, 
us. 1. Compassion is, indeed, a Divine attribute 
which existed in the Son of God before He be- 
came man. Butas He has taken upon Himself 
our nature, He has Himself an actual personal 
perception and sense of our wretchedness. No 
one knows the spirit of the poor and sick like 
Him who has Himself been sick and poor. 2. 
From compassion springs fidelity. From this 
arises the fact that Christ has not merely been once 
our high-priest and pattern, but that He is still 
so daily, ch. vii. 25.—As all kinds of suffering 
and distress are called temptations, 2 Cor. x. 13, 
and in like manner the sufferings of Christ, Luke 
xxii. 28, we can also say that Christ has been 
tempted of God, yet not for evil but for good, 
viz., 1, in order to promote the honor of God 
and the salvation of men; 2, to reveal the im- 
maculate holiness and transcendent power of 
Christ, that he might be the hero who should 
bear, without sinking under it, the wrath of 
God; 8, to open to him, by means of this suffer- 
ing, the way to glory.—The sufferings of Christ 
were not only real, but meritorious, and were 
endured for our sake. Hence they come in our 
place, primarily in such a way, that they are 
reckoned to us for righteousness; and seconda- 
rily in such a way, that in our temptations, 
whether from without or from within,.our high- 
priest comes to our aid with His instruction and 
His strengthening power. Temptations have been 
to Christ a source of great suffering; since al- 
though He had no sin and could not sin, yet it 
was, therefore, all the deeper sorrow to Him 
that sin was imputed to Him. This marked 
Christ’s deepest humiliation.—Console thyself, 
thou devout bearer of the Cross, thou who art 
pressed and borne down by many a need; thy 
brother Jesus has also tasted all this;. He knows 
how it weighs thee down; He can help thee, He 
will assuredly refresh thee, 2 Cor. iv. 10; 1 Pet. 
iv. 18.—After we have completely eliminated all 
imperfection, and all painful emotions from the 
compassionate sympathy of Christ in heaven, 
this tender human sympathy still appears in no 
wise incompatible with His glorified condition, 
And we must also know that the joy of His hu- 
man nature in heaven cannot now be so great 
and perfect, because His mystical body is here as 
yet still surrounded with sorrows, and encom- 
passed with infirmities, as it wil be when, after 
the resurrection of the dead, all this shall have 
forever ceased. 

SpznrR:—Since all the power of Satan con- 
sists in sin, by which he deals with us as slaves, 
according to his will, redemption from this is a 
grand and precious feature of our blessedness, 
1 John iii. 8; Rev. v. 5; Col. ii, 15,—Children 
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of God are already blessed in life, because de- 
‘livered from the fear of death. They think of 
death with tranquil heart, and overcome in faith 
the fear that naturally cleaves to others, Luke 
ii. 29; 2 Cor. v. 8; Gen. xlvi. 30.—The redemp- 
tion of Christ attaches not to those who still con- 
tinue under reigning sin and the power of Sa- 
tan, and cannot belong to them until, by true 
conversion and translation into the kingdom of 
light, they allow themselves to be delivered from 
the snares of the devil, Col. i. 1-13 
“ BerLENBURGER Brpie:—The incarnation of 
Christ is historically, indeed, well known to all, 
but in its secret mystery to but exceedingly few, 
both in respect of knowledge and practice.—The 
kingdom of death had to be overthrown in a 
rightful and legitimate way, by the payment of 
all its just demands.—The devil, through our 
sin, gained a dominion by conquest; not a legiti- 
mate and rightful sway, but a usurpation with 
our consent. He acquired by sin, a double pre- 
rogative, that of condemning and of ruling; both 
are taken from him.—That terror of conscience, 
which springs from sin, is man’s living hell 
upon earth, so long as he does not take deliver- 
ance from it by grace and the spirit of divine 
gladness. Though a man may have had the be- 
ginnings of true repentance, he is still, by no 
means, exempt from fear. For then, indeed, he 
first feels a genuine shrinking from the wrath of 
God. He trembles at all God’s righteous utter- 
ances and words, and finds no true refuge and 
deliverance from it, so long as he fails to exer- 
cise living faith. This fruit of sin and of the 
apostasy is very deeply rooted, and has pervaded 
our entire human nature, so that to deal with it 
and eradicate it, is no light and easy matter. 
Even believing Christians have to strive daily 
that they may hold this enemy under the victory 
of faith, although he has once already been 
brought under its power.—Christ takes upon 
Himself not the seed of an evil and malignant 
nature, but the seed of promise. 
Lavrentios:—To refrain from evil through fear 
of punishment, marks the slavish, not the filial 
spirit.—Only believers, the posterity of Abraham, 
are actually partakers of the redemption of 
Obrist. 
* RamBacu:—The devil is here described in re- 
spect, 1, of his name, as accuser and calumnia- 
tor; 2, of his power; 8, of his overthrow.—O 
wondrous change! We were first created after 
the likeness of Christ, and now he is born after 
dur likeness.—Christ can succor those that are 
tempted, since He, 1, has received the right and 
authority; 2, possesses the power to do so. 

Srsinnorer:— There is a wondrous war 
waged on the cross, and an unanticipated victory 
in the death of this Just and Holy One.—Com- 
passion toward sinners, and indifference toward 
sin, cannot possibly coexist.—Atonement is the 
mighty word wherewith we would honor Jesus 
im His office, and continually enjoy alike His 
compassion and His fidelity. 

Hann :—By the compassion of Jesus we must 
arm ourselves against impatience, since He ex- 
acts not too much from us, and we can repose 
confidence in Him; and His fidelity gives us 
consolation, and strengthens us against all un- 
belief.—Jesus is faithful: for He refused not.to 





bear the worst that might befall Him; He 
awaited all, and shrank from nothing; He be- 
came not weary. It is only through this faith- 
fulness that we reach the appointed goal. 

Rizger:—Every step in the ministry of Jesus 
was freely accepted by Him in the spirit of love; 
as, indeed, when about to be delivered into the 
hands of sinners, He said: Thinkest thou not 
that I could pray to my Father? But the 
command received from His Father, and His 
desire to leave nothing unaccomplished, lays 
upon Him the necessity to become in all things 
like unto His brethren.—Blessed is he to whom 
the Spirit of Christ so interprets this ‘in all 
things,” and so applies it to every thing, that now, 
in all which he has daily to do and suffer, he 
enjoys this light upon his way. For thy sake 
the Saviour has once for all placed Himself in 
like circumstances. 

Hrevusner:—So far is the suffering of Christ 
from impairing His dignity and power as a Sa- 
viour, that it is in fact only through this that 
He becomes a genuine Saviour.—God is indeed in 
Himself already compassionate, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 
but this compassion is revealed with entire clear- 
ness, and certainty only in the incarnation of the 
Son. 

Srizr:—The death of Christ has its signifi- 
cance as a suffering of death; and His suffering 
again only in the fact that He was tempted in that 
which He suffered.—In Christ’s mediatorial of- 
fice, concur all these varied and opposite ele- 
ments: the power of the deyil, the just claim and 
righteousness of God, and the exigency of man. 

[Owen :—Death is penal; and its being com- 
mon unto all, hinders not, but that it is the 
punishment of every one.—According unto the 
means that men haye to come unto the knowledge 
of the righteousness of God, are or ought to be 
their apprehensions of the evil that isin death. 
When bondage is complete, it lies in a tendency 
to future and greater evils. Such is the bondage 
of condemned malefactors reserved for the day of 
execution; such is the bondage of Satan, who is 
kept in chains of darkness for the judgment of 
the great day.—The Lord Christ out of His in- 
expressible love, willingly submitted Himself 
unto every condition of the children to be saved 
by Him, and to every thing in every condition 
of them, sin only excepted.—The first and prin- 
cipal end of the Lord Christ’s assuming human 
nature, was not to reign in it, but to suffer and 
die in it—He saw the work that was prepared 
unto Him—how He was to be exposed unto mise- 
ries, afflictions and persecutions, and at length 
tomake His soul an offering for sin—yet because 
it was all for the salvation of the children, He was 
contented with it and delighted in it.—All the 
power of Satan in the world over any of the 
sons of men, is founded in sin, and the guilt of 
death attending it. Death entered by sin; the 
guilt of sin brought it in.—If the guilt of death 
be not removed from any, the power of the devil 
extends unto them. A power it is, indeed, that 
is regulated. Were it sovereign or absolute, He 
would continually devour. But it is limited 
unto times, seasons, and degrees, by the will of 
God, the Judge of all.—The death of Christ; 
through the wise and righteous disposal of God, 
is victorious, all-conquering and prevalent. 
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Satan laid his claim unto the person of Christ, ; wanted one to undertake for them, but to under- 
but coming to put it in execution, he met with | take for them with care, pity and tenderness.— 
that great and hidden power in Him which He | Temptations cast souls into danger.—The great 
knew not, and was utterly conquered.—Satan | duty of tempted souls is to cry out unto the Lord 
will fly at the sign of the cross rightly made.— | Christ for help and relief. He is ‘faithful ;” 
The Lord Christ suffered under all His tempta-| He is “merciful,” and that which is the effect 
tions, sinned in none.—Tempted sufferers not only ! of them both, He is ‘‘able’’]. 


SECOND SECTION. 


SUPERIORITY OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE DIVINELY-SENT SERVANTS AND LEADERS 
OF ISRAEL, MOSES AND JOSHUA. 


te 


The exhortation to fidelity toward Christ, the faithful Messenger of God, rests on the preéminence 
of Christ, as Son ruling over the house,above Moses, the faithful servant in the house. 


CuapTer III. 1-6.. 


Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the [a] heavenly calling, consider [zaravoy- 

cate, mark with attention, observe attentively] the Apostle and High Priest of our 

2. profession [épodoytas, confession], Christ Jesus [om. Christ]; Who was faithful to him 

3 that appointed him, as also Moses was faithful in all’ his house. For this man [this per- - 

sonage, he] was [has been] counted worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch [by as 

much] as he who hath builded [established, zatacxevdcas] the house hath more honor 

4 than the house. For every house is builded [established] by some man [one]; but he 

5 that built [established] all things* 7s God. And Moses verily [Moses indeed] was 

faithful in all his house as a servant, for a testimony of those things which were to be 

6 spoken after [to the things hereafter to be spoken, tay AadyIycopévwv]; But Christ as 

a Son [was] over his own [his, adrod] house; whose house are we, if we hold fast the 

confidence [ boldness, za6éyota] and the rejoicing [glorying, zabyypua] of the [our] hope 
firm unto the end.‘ 


1 Ver. 1.—The simple “Ijcovv has in its favor the usage of the Epistle, and the authority of A. B. C.* D.* xvii. 34. [So 

9 Maa, 0C. | ; 

30% Var gc: the 6A is sustained by the authority of Sin. A. C. D. E. K. L. M., and by the fact of its being found in the 
passage (Num. xii. 7), which is virtually cited by the author. 

3 Ver. 4.—Instead of 72 mdév7a we should read barely wévra after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* E* K. M., 17, 58. 

4 Ver. 6.—Méypi TéAous BeBatay is, since Mill, regarded by some asa gloss transferred from ver. 14, and is harsh, though 
not without classical analogies. [It is harsh as to gender, overleaping kavxnua, and going back to the preceding wappr- 
giav, or possibly determined by éAmidos. A more serious objection is the repetition of so marked a phrase in two passages 
so near each other (vv. 6 and 14), which, as Del. well observes, is singular in so careful and practised a writer. Hence Del., 
with Tisch., expunges it: Bleek, De Wette, Thol., Liin., retain it. —K.]. It is suBtained by Sin. A. C. Dp. E. K. L. M. : 

[Ver. 1.—O6ev, whence, wherefore, logical, as nearly, or quite always in this Epistle-—Karavojoare : kard. emphatic; 
mark with attention, contemplate earnestly. Mou: “‘Richtet euren Sinn auf? “Karavoevy, of lingering, penetrating regard, 
a favorite word of Luke.” (Del.)—AmdéorodAor, commissioned one, then Apostle. Molland Del.: Gottesbote ; De Wette: der Ge- 
sandte; used of Christ as God’s great commissioned one of the New Testament, as Moses was of the Old. Moses was the 
dméoroXos and Aaron the apxvepeds of the Old Covenant: Christ combines in himself both characters in the New. 

Ver. 2—mucrdv bvra, being faithful. Eng. ver. renders ‘‘ was faithful ;” so De Wette >, Moll, following Bleek, renders 
is, but justly censures Bleek for pressing the force of the present ovta. The truth is 6vra is not necessarily present at all, 
except to the time that is expressed by the finite verb, or that 1s present to the mind of the writer. Here I take it to be 
clearly that of Christ’s residence on earth, and hence follow Eng. ver. and De W., in supplying was rather than Moll and 

el dering is. see exposition. : f 
Meh Ver. 3." This ay Eng asst ovros is often difficult to render into Eng. ‘This one’ is inelegant English ; ‘This 
man,’ directs an undue amount of attention to the word ‘man’ (for here the reference is almost equally to Christ's sojourn 
as ‘man’ on earth, and his preset heavenly exaltation): ‘this personage,’ is too formal; ‘ he’ is not sufficiently emphatic. 
The German dieser is unexceptionable. Has been counted or deemed worthy ; ngiwtar Perf., much better than Auth. ver, 
“w1s counted worthy,” because the reference is not merely to that reward of glorification which Jesus once received, but 
te eae aan xarackevalew, furnish out, prepare, equip; not oixodonetv, to build, as also the noun is not oixia, a 
house proper, hut otkov, an estate, a domestic establishment, a houschold. j ‘3 woh 

Ver. 5.—“‘And Moses indeed,” or “ while Moses.’ . Eng. ver. renders pév here, as often elsewhere, “ verily ;” but always 


unfortunately. 
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Ver. 6.—Xpuards ds vids émi, etc. The ellipsis may be supplied so as to read. “ But Christ, as a Son, was faithful over 
His house,” or ‘“ was faithful, as a Son, over His house;” or, “as a Son was over His house,” which construction 1 adopt 
with Moll and Del. (except that they put ds for was, which, perhaps, is admissible, the discussion sliding forward into the 
present) as the simplest, the idea of fidelity retreating, and that of authority becoming prominent. Both the best texts aud 
the connection demand His (viz., God’s avrov) not his own (eavrov).—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore, holy brethren, par- 
takers of a heavenly calling.—The éve, 
wherefore, links the exhortation of this verse with 
the preceding characterization of Jesus. The 
same holds also of the designation of the readers 
(‘‘ holy brethren”) who, however, are not here 
addressed as brethren of Christ (Michael., Carpz., 
efc.), nor as Jewish compatriots of the writer 
(Chr. Fr. Schmidt); but as consecrated members 
of the Christian brotherhood, who have become 
partakers of a call to the kingdom of God, which 
has come from heaven (éxovpdvi0¢,==7) dvw KAjorc, 
Phil. iii. 14, comp. Heb. xii. 25), and has proved 
itself effectual, i. e., has secured to them an actual 
participation in heavenly treasures and blessings 
(Col. i. 5)—designations from which the follow- 
ing exhortation receives, alike in form and sub- 
stance, both confirmation and emphasis. The 
combination ‘‘holy brethren” is not found else- 
where (1 Thess. v. 27, the reading is doubtful), 
but is here a most appropriate summary of the 
ideas developed from ch. ii. 11. The other epi- 
thets point still further back—to ch. li. 1, and 
even i. 1. [dycor, as usual also with Paul, marks 
of course not the degree of individual holiness, 
ut the collective, and, so to speak, official, or 
rather ¢deal character of Christians. As a com- 
munity in their relation to Christ, who alone 
can procure sanctification, they are characteris- 
tically dycov.—K. ]. 

Consider attentively the apostle and 
high-priest of our confession.—Karavociv 
denotes the turning of the voii¢ to an object, not, 
however, for the sake of theoretical recognition, 
but for the practical weighing of that which we 
have in Him—~. ¢e., for moral and spiritual heed- 
ing. The two epithets, descriptive of Jesus, bring 
most impressively before the readers the sub- 
stance of the preceding statements. Jesus is the 
highest organ of the revelation of God to man, and 
at the same time the true and perfect Mediator of 
redemption. Precisely for this reason He is not 
like Moses and Joshua, a mere lawgiver and 
leader, but with all His resemblance to these 
servants of God, is yet exalted infinitely above 
them. To avoid all misunderstanding, however, 
He is not called d)yedoc, but améoroAoc, which 
word corresponds as well with the Heb. maleach, 
as with His essential relations, Gal. iv. 4; John 
lil. 84; vy. 86; vi. 29; x. 36; xx.21. Thol. and 
Biesenthal (after Braun, Deyling, Schoéttg.) are 
inclined to refer the term to Rabbinical usage, in 


which arréorohoc—=pyi ees might bear the sense 


of Mediator. But according to Del. the priest 
has this name only precisely in his quality of 
delegate partly of God, partly of the congregation. 
Orro (The Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession,” 1861) assumes a reference to Num. xiii., 
and sums up the result of his investigation in the 
following paraphrase: ‘‘ Therefore, ye brethren 
who have been rescued from the world, and been 
endowed with the prerogative of a heavenly 
home and citizenship, observe that the Apostle 





and High-priest of our confession, 7. e., He who 
first trod the sacred land of our inheritance with 
the confession, ‘Jehovah delivers,’ and now 
stands at our head as leader, but who at the 
same time is the high-priest of our confession, 
i.e., who brings before God our confession, ‘Je- 
hovah delivers,’ in that He secures by His me- 
diation our entrance into the heavenly home,— 
in fine that the Apostle and High priest of our 
confession, Jesus (as it were, our Joshua) is 
mtotéc to Him who has constituted Him.” We 
have here an interpolation of references and 
allusiens which, indeed, a subtle ingenuity might 
easily enough light upon, but which are wholly 
alien to the context. Equally without founda- 
tion is also the remark of KuucE (p. 19): ‘From 
His «Ajowc, act of calling, the Son receives the 
name of aréorodoc, from His dyidev, sanctifying, 
the name of dpyiepetc.”” In His two-fold char- 
acter Jesus is immediately described as belong- 
ing specifically to our, 7. e., the Christian confes- 
sion, in order that the readers may direct their 
mind to Him, and consider what they have in 
Him. The rendering of the Sala: Constitutionis 
nostre, reminding us perhaps of the ‘ Messenger 
of the Covenant’ (Mal. iji, 1), is inadmissible, 
since duodocyla in the Néw Testament signifies 
only confession, acknowledgment, never ‘ contract 
or covenant,’ and this along with the subject (De 
W.) and the object (B1., Liin.) of the confession, 
2 Cor. ix. 138; 1 Tim. vi. 12,13. The Gen. marks 
possession, belonging to. [The high-priest who 
belongs to our confession: the high-priest whom 
we confess, acknowledge, t.e., (as Beng.) agree 
with; God Aéyer, man duodoyel. ] 


Ver. 2. Who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, as also Moses 
was faithful in all his house. — Ac- 


cording to Otto miotd¢ does not designate 
a moral quality, but ‘position next the heart 
of a higher personage” (p. 47), and should 
for this reason be taken in the sense of trusted, 
confidential, organ of trust. This by no means 
harmonizes with ch. ii. 17, where assuredly a 
moral quality is indicated for the display of 
which in His high-priestly calling the Son of 
God became incarnate. Bui the faithfulness of 
Jesus creates an obligation of like faithfulness in His 
church. The mention of the former lays a foun- 
dation for demanding the latter; and this all the 
more in that the two historical and visible foun- 
ders of the old and of the new covenant, in their 
exhibition of this fidelity in their respective 
positions, have left a pattern to their disciples, 
that, viz., of fidelity toward Him to whom they owed 
their respective historical positions. In this respect 
there is a close analogy between Jesus and Moses, 
which adds weight to the writer’s exhortation. 
The object of xatavoeiv, attentively observe, is not 
the fact that Jesus is a ruordc (Otto), but the per- 
son of Jesus, already signalized as entirely pe- 
culiar, and whose permanently abiding quality 
the dévra renders prominent. Bleek, after 
Seb. Schmidt, erroneously presses the present, as 
if indicating that the reference is to the exalted 
Messiah. It is also an error (with Calyv., BL, 
Ebr.) to place a comma after Moses; for the fol« 
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lowing wordsare cited from Num. xii. 7, and apply 
properly only to Moses. For in respect of Jesus 
we are immediately reminded of His prerogative 
of being over the house. [I doubt if this is any 
adequate reason against inserting the comma 
with Calv., Bl, and Ebr. Because although 
Christ was @ Son over the house, He was also a 
servant in the house, and the point of resemblance 
is that which is first adverted to: the distinction 
comes out later. In His double charaeter Christ 
could be at once compared and contrasted with 
Moses. Like him and more fully than he, He 
proved a faithful servant in God’s house, but 
unlike him, He was also a Son overit. In the 
exceedingly elliptical language of the author 
some elements ofthe parallelaretaken for granted, 
and hence its difficulty. Still I incline on the 
whole, though with hesitation, to obliterate the 
comma after Moses.—K. ]* 

The roceiv, make, constitute, appoint, denotes the 
placing or putting forward of Christ on the thea- 
tre of history (De W., Del., Thol.). Bleek, Liine- 
mann, and Alford, with Ital., Ambros., Primas., 
D. Schultz, adhere to the proper signification of 
the word, and refer the zoveiy either to the in- 
earnation ef the Son, or to His eternal genera- 
tion. [Alford: “The word, thus taken, how- 
ever, is, of course, to be understood of that 
coastitution of our Lord as Apostle and High- 
priest, in which He, being human, was made by 
the Father” ]. They are right, in so far as they 
take the word absolutely; for it is quite unne- 
cessary to supply a second accusative (as is done 
by the majority following Chrys.), as if the con- 
struction were ‘‘who made Him, scil., Apostle or 
high-priest.” But on the other hand, to refer 
the word to the “‘ eternal generation ”—consider- 
ing that roveiy is used ch. i. 1 for actual creation, 
would give the passage a strong tincture of 
Arianism, and resolve Christ into a creature 
(xtigwa), in decided contradiction to ch. i. 3. 
And again, to refer the word to the incarnation— 
the commencement of the temporal and earthly 
life of Jesus—though done by the orthodox Fa- 
thers, is scarcely admissible; for this term 
would hardly have been employed to designate 
the assumption of human nature by the Logos in 
the bosom of the virgin, or the overshadowing 
influence of the Holy Spirit and of the ‘power 
of the Highest” (Luke i. 35). The author was, 
perhaps, led to the term by 1 Sam. xii. 6 [6 
moicas Tov Movoiy al rov’Aapov. Heb. mivgrae 
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Bl. The house olko¢ designates the family of God, 
or the Theocratic nation (x. 21), in which Moses 
had a position in which he could show fidelity. 
The reference of avrov to Moses (Oec. and alzt., 
with whom I formerly agreed) is inadmissible, 
since the words refer to Num. i. 2, 7: the refer- 
ence to Christ (Bl., Riehm) would be anticipating. 





*(Regarding the fidelity of Moses Owen speaks thus: 
‘Moses was faithful. It is true he failed personally in his 
faith, and was charged of God in that he believed Him not 
(Num, xx. 12); but this was in respect of his own faith in 
one particular, and is no impeachment of his faithfulness in 
the special office intended. As he was the Apostle, the am- 
hassador of God, to reveal Ilis mind, and institute His wor- 
chip, he was universally faithful: for he declared and did 
all things acco ding to His will and appointment, hy the 
testimony of God Himself, Ex. »1. 16, ‘According to all that 
the Lord commanded him so did he.’ He withheld nothing 
of what God revealed or commanded, nor did he adi any 
thing thereunto; and herein did his faithfulness consist’’}. 





Vun. 8. For of greater glory than Moses 
has he been deemed worthy by how 
much, eéc.—The passage is not explaining or 
analyzing ver. 2 (De W.), but enforcing the ex- 
hortation katavojoare. It expresses directly the 
elevation of Jesus above Moses, which appears 
all the more worthy of regard as it comes out in 
connection with the recognition of a like fidelity 
on the part of both. The relation between them 
is then illustrated in the relation which always 
exists between a house and its founder. Ka- 
Taoxev. 18 not barely building, but fitting outa house 
with furniture and servants. But from this it does 
not follow that we are to construct 7ov oixov with 
Tyg, honor from the house (Wolf, Michael., Steng., 
ete.). TheGen. depends rather on wAciova. There- 
spectand admiration rendered to a house redound 
inavery high degree to him who has reared and 
established it. Inthe same relation stands the glory 
(dda) of Christ to that of Moses. There is here 
no comparison drawn between the splendor of 
the countenance of Moses when, having spoken 
with Jehovah on the mount, he was about to utter 
His word to Israel, and the radiance which 
involved the whole person of Jesus on the mount 
of transfiguration (Horm., Werssag., II. 188). 
The reference is to the glory of their respective 
callings and positions. Entirely untenable 
is the assertion of Del., that by understand- 
ing Christ to be here referred to as the 
founder, we involve in confusion the entire 
course of argumentation. Such a view by no 
means necessitates the absurd conclusion that in 
that case Moses must be the house. For the 
thought may perfectly well be, that Moses, as 
servant, is only a member or a part of the house 
of which Christ is the founder. We can only say 
that the language does not speak directly and in 
terms of Christ, but has the form of a universal 
statement, and that there appears as yet no oc- 
casion to pass beyond the comparison im- 
mediately expressed in the text between the re- 
lation of Jesus to Moses and the relation of a 
founder toa house. But we involuntarily turn 
our thoughts upon Jesus, and are justified in ap- 
plying the passage to Him, as the founder of that 
house of God which we Christians constitute. 

Ver. 4. For every house is established 
by some one: but he who established all 
things is God.—Thisis also a general statement 
of unquestionable correctness, forming a link 
between the premise and the conclusion, but 
neither the conclusion itself, nor a remark 
merely incidental and parenthetical. If Christ 
is founder of the true Theocracy, it follows not 
from this that He has reared this house along- 
side of that which was established through the 
instrumentality of Moses. The general state- 
ment that God is the universal founder and 
establisher, who has placed Jesus, as He for- 
merly did Moses, in His historical position [ag 
founder of His New Testament house], would 
rather and simply suggest that the Theocracy 
fouaded by Jesus is in correspondence with the 
will of God. [And also, perhaps, it inciden- 
tally illustrates the way in which both Moses 
and Jesus cowld be faithful—the ground on which 
filelity could be predicated of them, vvz., that 
wirile each of these was a founder in his respec- 
tive sphere, yet each worked under God as su- 
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preme founder, and to whom, therefore, both 
stood responsible.—kK. ]. 

Many older expositors have erroneously re- 
garded (with Theodoret) ved¢ as predicate, and 
found in it a proof passage for the divinity 
of Jesus, whom they assumed to be the subject. 
So also Otto, who, by olxoc, ver. 8, understands 
specially the house of God, and thus para- 
phrases the following (p. 87 and 96): ‘For 
every house is founded by some one (but to meet 
and supply ald its needs is in the power of none). 
He who has furnished the house with every thing 
(as Jesus, for example, has supplied it with all 
that was needful for time and eternity),—such 
an’one is all-powerful,—such an one must be 
Divine (Sedc).”” But the absence of the article 
involves no necessity of assuming this construc- 
tion, for ted¢ here has nearly the force of a 
proper name; and the connection is opposed to 
it. [Alford: ‘Apart from the extreme harsh- 
ness and forcing of the construction to bring 
out this meaning, the sentiment itself is entirely 
irrelevant here. If the writer was proving 
Christ to be greater than Moses, inasmuch as 
He is God, the founder of all things, then clearly 
the mere assertion of this fact would have suf- 
ficed for the proof, without entering on any other 
consideration; nay, after such an assertion, all 
minor considerations would have been not 
only superfluous, but preposterous. He does, 
however, after this, distinctly go into the 
consideration of Christ being faithful, not 
as a servant, but as a Son, so that he cannot 
be here speaking of his Deity as a ground of 
superiority ”’]. 

Ila¢ oixoc designates not the house in all its 
parts, the whole house, but according to the 
usage of our Epistle vy. 1, 18; viii. 8 [and cor- 
rect classical usage], every house. They who re- 
fer the previous clause (6 Kkaracxevdoac avrév) di- 
rectly to Jesus, interpolate the idea that the ques- 
tion is here answered how fidelity can be predi- 
cated of Jesus, at thesame time that He is asserted 
to be the founder of the Theocracy. The solution 
then is this: The Theocracy stands in the same 
category with every household, in that it must 
have a [subordinate] founder; while it yet re- 
mains true that God is the causa prima of each 
and all (Thol., Ebr., etc.) But the question it- 
self, raising such a query, and demanding asolu- 
tion, is entirely gratuitous: inasmuch as the 
Messiah has been from the outset designated as 
Son, and in the-most definite manner declared to 
be the Mediator of Revelation and Redemption, 
as well as Mediator of the creation and govern- 
ment of the world. In these relations then the 
matter of His fidelity has of course already 
come up and been disposed of. This point is no 
longer under discussion; the topic now under 
consideration is the relation of him who has 
founded a house to the house. And as God is 
the supreme and universal founder, the Theo- 
cracy, as well in its Christian as in its Mosaic 
form, must be referred back to Him. And in 
perfect harmony with this view is the fact that a 
little before God is styled in reference to the Mes- 
siah 6 rojoac airév, and that it is only by this 
view that the following verse (ver. 5) is brought 
into logical connection with ver. 3, as legitimately 
authorizing its assertion of the superior glory 
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(défa) of Christ. [That is: ver. 38, Christ, the 
founder of the New Testament house, is declared 
to have been deemed worthy of higher glory 
than Moses, by all the difference between the 
founder of the house and the house itself. Then 
ver. 4 reminds us that the New Testament house, 
as well as the Old Testament Mosaic house, was 
also founded under the ultimate and supreme 
direction of God, whence Moses and Christ, both 
in their respective positions, sustained direct. 
relations to God, each having been placed, con- 
stituted, viz. zovjouc, by God inhis position. Con, 
sequently we are prepared at ver. 5, to see the 
different relation which these two personages sus- 
tainéd to the house, on the one hand, and to God 
as the common founder, on the other; Moses 
being a servant, and Christ a Son; Moses being 
in the house and a part of it, and Christ over it. 
Yet I cannot see, after all, any very essential dif- 
ference between the author's view of the foice of 
6 0& Kataokevacac, and that of Ebrard and Thol- 
uck, which he rejects. Ebrard makes it declare 
God the supreme founder, and thus answer the 
implied question, how Christ as founder could 
have fidelity predicated of Him. Moll says: 
that ‘‘as God is the universal founder, theretore, 
the Theocracy, in its Christian as well as in its 
Mosaic form, must be referred back to Him.” 
This comesto near the same thing as the other. 
Both make the passage put God as universal and 
supreme founder into His true relation to both 
Moses and Jesus in their respective spheres. 
But with respect to the statement of Moll, re- 
garding the Mediatorship of the Son, he seems 
to me to put the Son’s mediatorship in the crea- 
tion and government of the world, as eternal 
Logos, one and equal with the Father, too nearly 
on a level with His Mecdiatorship in His humbled 
and servile character as Redeemer. In the lat- 
ter the question of His fidelity is indeed often 
raised, and is absolutely vital: in the formerre- 
lation, Ido not remember where the term miatéc 
is applied to Him, and I scarcely see how it 
could be without derogating from His divine dig- 
nity.—K]. Rizum’s opinion, (Lehkrbegriff, 1. 310) 
that Christ is designated as the founder of the 
Old Testament kingdom of God, and that Moses 
has held his position in it as assigned by Christ, 
cannot be substantiated by an appeal to the doc- 
trine of our Epistle, that the Son is the Mediator 
of every form of divine agency that is directed 
to the world. It is here decidedly to be rejected, 
because the subject of discourse is here specially 
Jesus, the Messiah, as actually and historically 
manifested. 

[Moll’s exposition of this difficult and vexed 
passage seems to labor under obscurity from 
his having failed to do justice to the el- 
liptical character of the passage. The first 
thing, it seems to me, to be settled, is whether 
Moses and Christ are conceived by the author, 
as both in one house of God, or as in two, 7. €., 
each in that respectively to which God had as- 
signed him. This Alford, following Delitzsch, 
denies, maintaining that both are in one house 
of God, Moses as servant, and Christ as Son, and 
that the force and ‘‘strictness of the compari- 
son”? requires this. It seems to me that this 
confounding of the houses in which Moses and 
Christ were, raises at cnce an inexplicable diffi- 
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culty. The question arises, How could Moses be 
in a house which was not reared or founded until 
by Christ, many centuries after? Or, how could 
Jesus found or rear a house in which Moses had 
officiated as servant, many centuries before? 
For that Christ founded or reared the New Tes- 
tament house of God, is certain, and Christ, on 
the other hand, did not rear the Old Testament 
house of God; for Christ, the God-man, the 
Mediator, Jesus, had not then an ,existence. 
And to bring in here the Logos, the Eternal 
Son, as founding the Old Testament economy, is 
entirely out of the question; for with Him as 
such, the passage has nothing todo. The com- 
parison is between Moses and Jesus, and by the 
whole tenor and sentiment.of the Epistle, it is 
between Moses, as the servant of God in found- 
ing the Old Testament or Jewish economy, in 
rearing the house of God in its Old Testament 
form, and Jesus, in founding the New Testament 
economy—in rearing the house of God in its 
New Testament form. The comparison is be- 
tween the two historical characters’ in the work 
which each respectively had performed. And it 
matters not that the two houses—the house of 
Moses and the house of Jesus—are in their 
deepest significance one house—as they certainly 
are—both God’s house—yet for the purposes, 
and in the representation of the author, they are 
different houses—the one an earthly, transitory, 
typical house, the other a heavenly, spiritual, 
imperishable house. In these two houses, re- 
spectively stand Moses and Jesus; both raised 
up of God, made, constituted (see moi#oac applied 
to Moses, 1 Sam. xii. 6, and to Jesus, Heb. iil. 2, 
I have little doubt the latter suggested by the 
former)—each for his special work. Hach was 
a founder, an institutor, inaugurator,—Moses of 
the Old Testament economy, Jesus of the New 
Testament economy. Each had the high honor 
of being appointed by God as the introducer and 
inaugurator of His respective system. But each 
was not only a founder, he was also a servant: 
Moses a servant (Vepdwv, often so called in the 
Sept.) ; Jesus still more manifestly and deeply a 
servant (dovAec, didxovoc); yet both faithful in 
both relations. Moses was faithful as a founder 
under God, of the old economy, and as a servant 
in it; Christ was faithful as a founder, under 
God, of the new economy, and as a servant in it. 
Thus far the resemblance; now the contrast. 
Moses, while apparently a founder of the old 
economy, a builder of the Old Testament house, 
was in reality only a servant in it; his highest 
function was purely ministerial. Christ, while 
apparently, and indeed really a servant in the 
New Testament house, yet in reality was a Son 
over it; His character of servant was but se- 
condary and temporary; His highest and trne 
nature was that of Son. Thus Moses, the appa- 
rent builder of the Old Testament. house, yet in 
reality and ultimately sinks to the level of the 
house, and becomes a part of it. Jesus, the 
builder of the New Testament house, and also 
seemingly an humble servant in it, yet ultimately 
rises completely above this servile condition, 
and by virtue of His essential equality and iden- 
tity with God, the Supreme Founder of all things, 
becomes precisely as much superior to Moses as 
the founder of the house which He truly and 








absolutely was, is to the house itself, to which 
Moses only belonged as a part. The paradox, 
it is perceived, is a necessary one. It grows out 
of the double nature of the great Head of the 
New Testament Church. Lower than the angels, 
He yet rises in position, as He was in essential 
nature, infinitely above them. Appearing lower 
than Moses—as much lower as a dovdoc, slave, is 
lower than a Veparwy, voluntary attendant, He 
yet rises transcendently and infinitely above 
him, by virtue of that nature which He shared 
in common with the eternal Father. I should, 
therefore, paraphrase the exceedingly elliptical 
passage somewhat as follows, reminding the 
reader that the facts regarding the positions both 
of Moses and of Christ—and certainly of the 
former—-were so well-known, that the author, in 
his comparison, could safely presuppose them: 
“¢Consider—Jesus, who was faithful in the New 
Testament house of God to Him who constituted 
Him as builder and servant, as also Moses was 
faithful in all God’s Old Testament house to Him 
who constituted him builder and servant in it. 
For Jesus has been deemed worthy of, and been 
advanced to, higher glory than Moses, by how 
much the builder of the house has more honor 
than the house. For every house (and of course, 
therefore, the Old and the New Testament 
houses) must be founded immediately’ and se- 
condarily by some one, as was the former by 
Moses, and the latter by Jesus; but He who 
ultimately and absolutely founded all things, and 
therefore was ultimate and supreme founder of 
these, was God. And while Moses, though ap- 
parent and formal founder of the Old Testament 
house, was in reality in his highest nature, but 
in it, and strictly but a part of it, Jesus, the. . 
founder of the New Testament house, though 
apparently a servant in it, was, in reality, and 
in His highest nature, as Son, equal with and 
substantially identical with the absolute and 
Supreme Founder Himself.’’—This paraphrase 
introduces no elements into the comparison which 
are not presupposed in it, and which do not lie 
on the very face of the historical facts. It simply 
says thus: Moses and Jesus, each a founder of 
and a servant in the Old and the New Testament 
Theocracy respectively; each appointed of God 
and each faithful; but Moses, after all, only faith- 
ful as a servant, who was thus but part of the 
house; but Christ faithful as a Son, who was, 
therefore, in spite of His servile appearance, 
equal with the Supreme Founder Himself. 

The only point on which there can be doubt, 
is as to the dual nature of the house of God; but 
I confess I do not see how there can be legiti- 
mate doubt on this point. Moll himself, who 
with most, denies this duality, is yet obliged to 
speak of the house of God ‘‘in its Old and its 
New Testament form,” and I. suppose he could 
hardly deny that Moses was founder or rearer 
of the house in its Old Testament form, as was 
Jesus of the house in its New Testament form. 
But this comes very nearly to the same thing as 
affirming two houses. None can doubt that ulti- 
mately, and in their deepest meaning, they were 
indeed identical; 7. ¢., both were not only from 
one Supreme Founder, but stood in close connec- 
tion with the same great economy of salvation. 
But formally, and historically, and according te 
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the whole scope and treatment of our author, 
they were different; as different as the Mosaic 
Tabernacle in which Aaron ministered, and the 
heavenly Tabernacle in which Christ minis- 
tered; as different as were the many animal 
sacrifices of the one, from the single spiritual 
and life-giving offering of the other. The Old 
Testament house of God which Moses reared, 
but in which he was but servant, was earthly, 
material, typical and transitory; the New Tes- 
tament house of God which Jesus reared, appa- 
rently a servant, but in reality a Son and Lord, is 
heavenly, spiritual, archetypal and eternal.—K. ]. 

Ver. 5. And while Moses indeed is 
faithful, etc.—Moses, as well as Christ, has 
been raised up, set forth by God, and designated 
in his fidelity, not merely for an individual ser- 
vice, or for a special department of action in the 
administration of God’s house, and his agency 
and fidelity stand in relation to the entire Theo- 
eracy. But (as shown by the Movoje pév, Moses 
indeed, within this similar relation, which is 
common to Moses and Christ, we are to recog- 
nize a profound and fundamental difference in the 
two persons. Moses has officiated as a servant, 
by no means indeed as a slave (dovAoc), or as a 
domestic servant, or menial, (oixéryc), but (Wis. 
x. 16) as a veparwv, a word always implying vo- 
luntary subordination, and willing and honora- 
bleservice. But atthe same time all this has been 
but typical and preparatory. The AadrnOnodueva 
are nct the revelations which Moses was hereaf- 
ter himself to receive, thus requiring the transla- 
tion: ‘in order to render testimony to that 
which was then to be spoken.” Bleek, De W., 
Thol., Liin., so understanding the words, refer 
them specially to the Jaw; Riehm reminds us of 
the expression, Numb. xii. 8, oréua kata o7dua 
Aarjow aizo. These words, it is true, indicated 
the definite point in the life of Moses in which 
to him himself future revelations were pro- 
mised. But the question is here no longer of 
the resemblance between Jesus and Moses, in 
fidelity to their respective vocations, but of the 
elevation of Christ above Moses, which, in fact, 
receives attestation even from the fidelity of 
Moses, who scrupulously held himself entirely 
within his prescribed sphere, The term refers 
therefore to those revelations to whose necessity 
the very ministry of Moses renders in all re- 
spects its testimony; and these, too, are not the 
revelations of later prophecy, nor specially, 
again, the declarations contained in our Epistle. 
They are rather those which have been dis- 
closed in full perfection in the Son, John vy. 49 
(Mrasm., Calv., Ebr., Hofm., Del., etc.). Pre- 
cisely for this reason the name now employed is 
not Iycovc, but yproréc. 

Ver. 6. Yet Christ as a Son over his 
house, whose house are we.—The reading, 
éc, instead of ov, in ver. 6, is critically unsus- 
tained, and the article is wanting before olxoc, as 
frequently before Oedc, véuoc, and similar familiar 
terms. The house is still the Theocracy in which 
Mosés served, but at the head of which stands 
Christ, who, as Son of Him who appointed Him, 
and erected the house, receives a position of au- 
thority and preéminence, and inasmuch as He, 
as Son of God, is not merely Lord and Heir of 
all possessions, but the essential agent in orig - 
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nating and procuring them, has a corresponding 
glory. These declarations, with which the 
Epistle opens, could not possibly remain unre- 
garded by the readers. But with them the re- 
presentation here given stands in the most per- 
fect harmony, and oc vidc emphatically precedes, 
because, while even a servant of higher grade 
might be entrusted with the management of a 
household, yet this would leave the specific dis- 
tinction between Christ and Moses entirely un- 
expressed. For this reason we axe neither to 
refer avrov, ver. 5, to God, and dvoid, ver. 6, to 
Christ (Gicum., Bl,, De W., etc.), as if designing 
to place in contrast the fact that Moses has his 
special position in an alien hcuse, but Christ in 
His own; nor are these genitives to be regarded 
as genitives of reference—in jis, 7. e., in the 
house assigned to him (Ebr., who speaks con- 
fusedly of two houses); but they both refer 
grammatically to God (Chrys., Theod., Calv., 
Lun., Del., e/c.), as does also the relative ov, al- 
though referring as matter of fact to the Chris- 
tian dispensation; for this is quite frequently 
called the house of God, x. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 9, 16; 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. 
iv. 17; ii. 5; but never the house of Christ. We 
give most emphasis to the contrast by simply 
supplying éoriv with ypiotdc dé—airov (Erasm., 
Grot., Del., ete.), while the supplying of moréc 
éotw is yet undoubtedly admissible, ch. x. 21; 
Matth. xxv. 21 (Bez., Grot., Thol., efc.); not, 
however, twice (Bl., De W., Bisp.)—Christ (is 
faithful) as a Son over his house (is faithful). 
The o¢ cannot here signify qguemadmodum, but 
simply ut. 

Provided that we hold fast the confi- 
dence and the glorying of our hope, efc.— 
Christianity, as such, bears the above assigned 
character of the ‘house of God;’ hence exclusion 
from the temple need occasion no anxiety to the 
Church. But whether, as a Church, we preserve 
this character (not whether we are permitted 
personally to apply to ourselves this designation, 
or to regard ourselves as this house), depends on 
the fulfilment of the requisite condition. he 
mappyoia denotes here, as ch. iv. 16; x. 19, 25; 
not bold confession (Grot., efc.), but resolute 
confidence, and triumphant joyfulness of faith, 
corresponding to the tAnpodopia rao éAridoc men- 
tioned ch. vi. 11, which gives to itself a corre- 
sponding expression, even in the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances. This expression the duodoyia 
THe éAridoc, ch. x. 28, is here called xabynua, 
which denotes the result of the act of glorying 
(kabynow), not glorying itself (Bl., etc.), and not 
the mere odject of glorying (Liin.). The éaric 
denotes, in a specifically Christian sense, the 
hope of the perfect consummation of the King- 
dom of God, and of participation therein. For 
this reason péype téAove refers not tothe death of 
the individual (Schlicht., Grot., Kuin.), but ta 
the end of the present order of things. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The connection of Christians among one 
another has its peculiar character, as that of a 
holy association, in the fact that it, as a fellowship 
of the children of God, who are called to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, received its beginning, its 
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progress, and perfection, alone through tts living 
connection with the historical. God-Man. itis hence 
charged with the duty, not merely of recognizing 
this relation, but also of expressing it in confes- 
sion and in action, and hence, in imitation of, and 
likeness to Christ, of appropriating to iteelf 
His fidelity, as a principle which lies at the very 
basis of perfection in life. 

2. In their fidelity, in their respective voca- 
tions, towards God who has given to-His mes- 
sengers their respective historical position, ap- 
pears a striking parallel between Jesus and 
Moses, inasmuch as the vocation of both has 
special reference to the establishment of the king- 
dom of God among men. It is by this that 
Moses takes precedence above all the prophets 
and messengers of God in the Old Covenant. 
But the infinite elevation of Jesus Christ is not, 
in this respect, in the slightest degree dispa- 
raged; but within the limits of the parallel 
stands forth sharply and clearly. Moses was 
neither priest nor king, but within the Theocracy, 
to whose establishment his ministry and fidelity 
had reference, was a servant, and so served that 
the true theocracy was designated by Himself 
as still in the future. Christ, on the contrary, 
is a High-Priest and for this reason, inasmuch 
as redemption was accomplished through His 
sacrifice of Himself, He announces, at the same 
time. a present salvation; and again, because He 
is Son He appears, indeed, as a messen- 
ger of God, but is, at the same time, ruler over 
the kingdom of God, and not one of its servants 
and citizens. 

3. The confession of Christians has, as its specific 
subject, the historical God-man, and Him, as one 
who in His essential agency appears as, at one 
and the same time, the author and the herald of 
salvation. This confession is the original, uni- 
versal, and comprehensive confession of the 
primitive church. It is the fundamental, Apos- 
tolical, Scriptural testimony, which, as such, is 
not merely to regulate subsequent developments 
of doctrine, but also, as an expression of the 
living faith of the Church, has to direct indivi- 
dual souls in their impulses of thought, feeling, 
and will, toward the person of that Saviour, 
who, as Son of God, possesses an incomparable 
elevation, an everlasting ministry, and a Divine 
ubiquity. 

4, The actual earthly ministry of Jesus, with its 
beginning in time, within local relations, and 
under given conditions, hy no means reduces 
Him as a historical personage, to the level of a 
creature. Nor is this result produced by the 
fact that the life of the God-man has an actual 
historical commencement. For although the com- 
mencement of the life, and the ministry of Jesus 
may, and must, on the one hand, be regarded as 
determined, and at a definite point of time, ori- 
ginated by the will and power of God, yet, on 
the other, we must maintain with equal empha- 
sis the self-determining purpose and act of the 
Son of God by which, in time as well as in eter- 
nity, He kept Himself in undisturbed harmony 
with the will of His Father. For the Holy 
Scripture says no less that He eame—Matth. ix. 
13; xviii. 11; John xvi. 28; xviii. 87, than that 
He was sent, Matth. x. 40; John xx. 21, and 
lays no less emphasis upon His offering Himself 
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in sacrifice (John x. 17, 18; Eph. v. 2; Heb. vii 
27), than upon His being delivered up for the expic 
ation of the sins of the world (Rom. viii. 32; 
John iii. 16; 1 Johniv. 10). Neither again hag 
the man Jesus at any time received or acquired 
the Divine nature; nor has the preéxistent Son 
of God so ‘emptied Himself” in His incarnation, 
that a complete destitution of the essence of the 
Logos, even to the extent of an unconsciousness 
of the commencement of life, existed in the hu- 
manembryo. But the uncreated Son of God re- 
ceived, at the incarnation, human nature into 
the personal unity of an actual theanthropic 
consciousness and life. If the carrying out of 
the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, led 
in fact to that conception of the xévwore which 
we have just denied, which Gass. (The Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, Basle, 1856) has most 
unqualifiedly developed, it were then high 
time to surrender this form of our doctrine for 
the sake of preserving its real substance. The 
inconsequence of the earlier Lutheran theologians, 
who denied the applicability of the intrinsically 
possible fourth kind of the communicatio idiomatum 
argues a higher mode of thinking, and is substan- 
tially more correct than the formal consistency 
of many recent divines ; but still shows the ne- 
cessity of a reconstruction of this doctrinal for- 
mula which, in the form it has hitherto held, is 
untenable. 

5. In that the same God who brought forward 
Moses upon the stage of history, in like manner 
brought forward Jesus, any internal contradic- 
tion between the Mosaic and the Christian Theo- 
cracy is out of the question; while at the same 
time the fidelity of these two persons who are 
brought into comparison—a fidelity having re- 
ference to the theocracy in its collective charac- 
ter as a house of God—furnishes a pledge that in 
both cases the founding and arrangement of the 
house in question has been made in ertire ac- 
cordance with the Divine will. But the diversity 
of the two persons introduces a corresponding 
diversity of the Mosaic and the Christian Theoc- 
racy. And equally also from the diversity of the 
economies, which, as a matter of fact, comes first 
under our eyes, we may reason back to the di- 
versity of the persons. And this diversity is 
not barely that relative diversity expressing itself 
in a merely negative way, which the synagogal 
Midrash expresses in the words (Jalkut on Is. lii. 
13): ‘*the servant of Jehovah, the King Mes- 
siah, will be more venerable than Abraham, more 
exalted than Moses, higher than the angels of 
the service;” but it is the positive and absolute 
distinction between preparation and fulfilment 
on the one hand, and between a creaturely ser- 
vant, and a son and lord equal with God, upon 
the other. 

6. ‘¢ Moses prophesied, not only by his vocation, 
and his fidelity in that vocation, but also by hig 
testimony (John v. 49) to the Son, the Apostle 
of the final salvation. None the less did the 
Old Testament house of God, in which Moses . 
had the employment of a servant, viz., the Old 
Testament Church, which had, as its central 
point, the ‘tabernacle of testimony’ (Acts vii. 
44; Rey. xy. 5), with its typical furniture and 
administration, prophesy ot the New Testament 
house of God, over which Christ is placed as 
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Son, vz., the New Testament Church which has 
its central point in Christ, in whom God ap- 
peared incarnate, and in whom as antitype that 
tabernacling (ox#vworc) of God among men which 
was prefigured in the Old Testament tabernacle 
(oxyv7), has thus been realized.’ Dru. 

7. Christ is not, indeed, ashamed to call us 
His brethren; and He has in reality become 
truly man, and by circumcision has subjected 
Himself to the Jewish law (Gal. iv. 4), and be- 
come incorporated with the Israelite people of 
God. But in respect to the New Testament peo- 
ple of God, He is not a member, but Head and 
Lord. He is, indeed, ‘‘the first-born among 
many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29); and, by that 
completed and perfected life on which our Epis- 
tle lays special stress, holds a relationship to 
men who, by regeneration, become children of 
God, and becomes a type and pattern to all who 
are perfected through Him. But the expression 
‘first-born ”’ points to His relation to those who, 
after the resurrection, are perfected in the Mes- 
sianie kingdom (ch. i. 5; Col. i. 18; Rey. i. 5). 
In His essential being, He is chief of the crea- 
tion (Rev. iii. 14), and mpurdroxog mdon¢g Kticews 
(Col. i. 15). The attributes which are ascribed 
to the Son in the opening of our Epistle, forbid 
our assigning to this term, in the present sec- 
tion, any other signification than that He who, 
as Son of the Universal Founder, is elevated 
over the house of God, is essentially equal to Him, 
so that an indirect proof of the deity of Jesus 
Christ may be drawn from this passage. 

8. While the mention of the fidelity of Jesus re- 
minds us, indeed, of His moral perfection, and the 
comparison of His vocation with that of Moses, 
reminds us of His agency in establishing a new 
relation of man to God, in a new covenant and 
kingdom; while the mention, at the same time, 
of the filial nature and imperial dignity of 
Jesus Christ rises above and beyond the sphere 
of mere morality and natural religion; and the 
whole tenor of Scripture forbids our interpreting 
the language used in such a way as to fayor the 
subordinatian and Arian heresy,—so, on the other 
hand, the declaration that God ‘‘made Him,” 
and has ‘“‘ founded all things,” precludes the in- 
terpretation which merges the Father in the 
Son, and yet lends no countenance to Monarch- 
ianism or Unitarianism. 

9. “Calling” («Agow) denotes not merely an 
invitation into the kingdom of God by means of 
preaching. To this conception of a “called” 
one («Ayréc), aS occurring in the parables of 
Jesus (Matth. xx. 16; xxii. 14), and there with- 
out doctrinal import, but simply standing in in- 
separable connection with the depicting of well- 
known usages and customs, corresponds in our 
Epistle, the term eimyyedcouévoc, ch. iv. 2, or 
evayyeAeic (ch. iv. 6). The «Agréc, on the con- 
trary, is, precisely as with Paul, one in whom 
the gracious call has been made effectual. He is 
one destined for the Messianic salvation (ch. i. 
14), for the eternal inheritance (ch. ix. 15), which 
isthe substance of the érayyedia, ch. vi. 17, has His 
citizenship in heaven, ch. xii. 23, and has been 
given by the Father to the Son, ch. ii. 18, and 
by a Divine act, in which the eternal purpose of 
grace realizes itself in time in the case of indi- 
viduals, has become, by means of the preached 
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Word, an actual member of the Church which ig° 
destined to eternal salvation. But since the 
Word of God works, not magically, but spiri- 
tually, and, as a condition of its saving efficacy, 
requires repentance and faith (as unfolded in 
the passage immediately following), steadfast- 
ness in a gracious state and the attainment of 
perfection, are secured by our imitation of the 
fidelity of Jesus Christ. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The duty of fidelity 1. in its ground and reason 
in our relation to God; 2. in its extent in the 
calling assigned tous; 8. in its patierns in the 
servant and in the Son of God; 4. in its Llessings, 
in securing to us the joys of salvation: 5. in its 
cultivation within and by means of the Church.— 
Moses and Christ 1. in their resemblance, a. as sent 
ofGod; 6. ofunimpeached fidelity ; c. intheaggre- 
gate nature of their vocation, as having reference 
to the establishment of the kingdom of God; 2. in 
their diversity, a. in position and office; 6. in 
their nature and history; c. in their influence 
and the honor conferred upon them.—We are 
the house of God; 1. in what sense? 2. under 
what conditions? 3. with what obligations ?— 
What in the confession of our faith have we 
principally to regard? That it be 1. true in its 
substance; 2. clear in its expression; 8. sure in 
its living power; 4. correct in its grounds; 5. 
adapted to its ultimate end.—If the hope of our 
calling is to be fulfilled in us, then 1. our call- 
ing must become effectual in us, a. in its hea- 
venly character, 5. under a gracious Divine in- 
fluence, ¢. within the sphere of the Christian 
brotherhood; and 2. our hope must express, a. 
in its confidence, faith, b. in its glorying, a 
living power, c. in its steadfastness, the fidelity 
of the servants and children of God.—Even those 
who are placed highest among us should not 
cease to be 1. servants of the true God; 2. mem- 
bers of the house of God; 38. imitators of the Son 
of God.—Also the humblest among us must not 
forget 1. that God has founded and established 
all things, and 2. that they are partakers of a 
heavenly calling.—The beginning in Christianity 
is harder than the beginning in any earthly 
work; yet the beginning in Christianity is easier 
than steadfast perseverance to the end.—Com- 
plain not of God if thou hast no hope of salva- 
tion, but murmur 1. against thine unbelief in 
the heavenly calling: 2. against thine unfaith- 
fulness in the service committed to ‘thee; 38. 
against thy negligence in using the gracious 
means of salvation.—The blessings of Chris- 
tian church-fellowship and life, correspond in 
the Divine arrangements 1. to the tasks which 
we have to fulfil; 2. to the dangers which threa- 
ten us; 3. to our essential needs.—The contes- 
sion, whose obligation rests upon us, urges us i. 
toa joyful faith which we are unanimously to 
profess; 2. to a holy love which we are frater- 
nally to exercise; 8. to a blessed hope which we 
are faithfully to maintain unto the end.—We are 
called 1. by a heavenly calling; 2. into a holy fel- 
lowship; 3. to the inheritance of the Son of God. 

Bervensurcer Briere :—Stability of doctrine 
takes the lead; to this, therefore, stability on 
our part must be added, not from our own 
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powers, but from grace. We must look to it that 
we do not fall from our own steadfastness (2 Pet. 
iii. 17), In this we should place the glory of our 
religion. 

Srarke :—That which was required to be said, 
and actually is said of the ways of God, demands 
co be heard, and received with faith. Blessed, 
therefore, are ye who hear and keep the. word of 

‘God (Luke xi. 29).—-What avails it to have begun 

in the spirit and to end in the flesh? The end 
crowns the work.—It is a great dignity of be- 
lievers that they are, and are called the house 
of God. Angels are called, indeed, thrones (Col. 
‘i, 16), but never the house of God; but believers 
-are so named, alike on account of the essential, 
and on account of the, gracious presence of God, 
by which He dwells in them. This house, Jesus 
Christ.as the true light, illuminates by virtue of 
His prophetic office; He sanctifies it by virtue 
of His high-priestly office, whence it, is called (1 
Pet. ii. 5) a spiritual house; He maintains and 
protects it by virtue of His kingly office. But.as 
He dwells in this house so is He also its founda- 
tion upon which it is built (1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. 
11,°205 I Pet, ii. 6}. 

Lavrentivs:—Believers may take courage; 
they are the house and temple of God.—In faith 
firmness is requisite. 

Von Boaarzxy:—But believers, even the most 
dull-eyed, see that they cannot too much trust in 
our God, and’ cannot so much hope in Him that 
they do not always need to arouse themselves 
still more, to this confidence and this hope. For 
there are always many things which would fain 
take from us confidence, faith, and hope; there- 
fore should we hold all fast, and in such trust 
and such hope, not allow even our short-comings 
‘to render us weak and unstable. 

Sreinnorur: —Faith and the confession of 
faith before God and men, are the two things de- 
‘manded of a Christian in the Gospel of the new 
covenant (Rom. x. 4).—By faith we come, really 
to a blessed enjoyment of grace, and to an essen- 
tial communion with the Father and with the 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; and by the confes- 
sion of this faith, we come, at the same time, into 
the joint partnership of those who have received 
the like precious faith, and have Jesus as their 
Lord and Head.—From all that transpires in the 
house of God we may discover that the eternal 
Son, whom the whole creation has got to recog- 
nize as its Creator and Lord, is in especial the 
God and Lord of sinners.—O Thou who art faith- 
fulness, make us faithful to Thee! 

Haun :—He who has directed his look toward 
‘Christ will have ampleencouragement to fidelity, 
and will all the more look to it that it be not 
found wanting in him.—The faithfulness of all 
the servants of Christ is but a weak and sha- 
dowy image of the faithfulness of Christ our 
Lord. 

Riecer :—As an apostle, Jesus has brought 
to us the testimony of God, as High-Priest; He 
manages our cause with God; and faith recog- 











nizes Him, or accepts Him for that for which He 
has been made unto us of God. Confidence, and 
the glorying of hope, are the bands by which 
this house, this divine race, are united with its 
head, and the call to one faith, and to one hope 
of their calling, unites also among one another 
these members of the household, provided only » 
they hold fast to their profession.—Srimr :—That 
house of God, wherein Moses is called faithful, 
was only the forecourt and the beginning of the 
structure which only appears entirely completed 
in Christ.—Frickr :—With the coming of Christ 
the house of God appears completed; all is 
ready ; we need only to enterin; but if we enter 
in, we shall be ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 5) living 
stones in this. house. 

[Owen :—That men be brethren, properly and 
strictly, it is required that they have one father, 
be of one family, and be equally interested in the 
privilegesand advantagesthereof. Thesaint’s call- 
ing is heavenly, 1. from the fountain and principal 
cause of it; 2. in respect of the means whereby it 
is wrought, which are spiritual and heavenly (the 
word and the Spirit, both from above) ; 3. of the 
end, which is to heaven and heavenly things, 
wherein lies the hope of our calling. All true 
and real proféssors of the Gospel are sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost, and made truly and really 
holy.—No man comes into a useful, saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ in the Gospel, but by 
virtue of an effectual, heavenly calling.—The 
spiritual mysteries of the Gospel, especially 
those which concern the person and offices of 
Christ, require deep, diligent and attentive con- 
sideration.—Solomon’s. merchants would not 
have gone to Ophir had there not been gold there 
as well as apes and peacocks.—The business of 
God with sinners could be no way transacted but 
by the negotiation and embassy ofthe Son. It 
was necessary that God’s Apostle unto sinners 
should, in the whole discharge of His office, be 
furnished with a@ full comprehension of the whole 
mind of God, as to the affair committed to Him. 
Now, this never any was, nor ever can be capable 
of, but only Jesus Christ, the Son of God.— 
Truths to be believed are like believers them- 
selves; all their life, power, and order consist 
in their relation unto Christ; separated from 
Him they are dead and useless.—The builders 
of the New Testament church are servants; (1.) 
they act by virtue of commission, from Him who 
is the only Lord and ruler of it: (2.) it is re- 
quired of them as servants, to observe and obey the 
commands of their Lord ; (3.) a8 servants they are 
accountable ; (4.) as servants they shall have 
their reward.—It is an eminent privilege to be 
the house of Christ, or a part of it; ‘*‘ Whose 
house are we.’’—Although these ‘‘ living stones” 
are continually removed, some from the lower 
rooms in this house in grace to the higher stories 
in glory, yet not one stone of it is, or shall be 
lost for ever.—Jnterest in the Gospel gives suffi- 
cient cause of confidence and rejoicing in every 
condition. ]. 
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II. 


The threatening of the Old Testament, that unbelievers shall not enter into the rest of God, is all 
the more to be taken to heart by the New Testament people of God. 


Cuaprer III. 7-19. 


7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith: To-day if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 
8 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilder- 
9 ness, when [where 05] your fathers tempted me, proved me [by proving],’ and saw my 
0 works [during] forty years. Wherefore I was grieved [was angry] with that [this]? 
generation, and said, They do always err [go astray] in their heart ; and they have 
not known [but they did not know] my ways. So I sware in my wrath, They shall 
not enter into my rest. Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief, in departing [falling away, dzoorjvac] from the living God. But exhort 
one another daily, while it is called To-day; lest any of you*® be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin. For we are made [have become] partakers of Christ, if 
[provided that, ééy ep] we hold the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end; while it is said, To-day if ye will hear [it ye hear] his voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the provocation. For some, when they had heard, did provoke, [for who, 
when they heard, provoked him ?]: howbeit not all [nay, did not all they ?] that came 
out of Egypt by Moses [?]. But [And] with whom was he grieved [angry during] 
forty years? was it not with them that had sinned [?], whose carcases fell in the wil- 
derness ? [!] And to whom sware he that they should not enter into his rest, but to 
them that believed not [disobeyed, azew%ycacw]? So [And] wesee that they could not 
enter in because of unbelief. 
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1 Ver. 9.—For éreipacay pe of tatépes Umar, eSoximacdy pe, recent critics read after Sin. A. B. C. D.* E. M. Uff., 73, 187, 
Ital. Copt., émeipacay oi martépes Yay év Soxtuacia. The lect. recept. is made up from the LXX. Cod. Alex. in which the 
first and the Vat. in which the second ue is wanting. 

2 Ver. 10.—Kor ry yeveg éxeivy, we are to read with Sin. A. B. D. M., 6, 17, tH yeved tavrp, [this, not that (éxeivy) the 
author, as supposed by many, changing the pronoun for the sake of a more direct application to his readers. ‘his view, 
however, is rejected by Moll—K.,]. 

2 Ver. 13.—Instead of ris e€ tov, read with B, D. E. K. L., 46, 48, €& vyuay ms. Sin., however, has the former reading. 

[Ver. 7.—ws, as, Ko.0ds, according as—éav axovonrte, not, “if ye will hear,” but, “if ye hear,” or “shall haye heard,” 
See Del., De W., Moll. Still the precise import of the Hebrew original of the Psalm is doubtful, and it is possible that the 
Septuagint may intend its édv axovoyrte as having an optative force—would that! Yet we do not seem authorized in our 
Epistle to depart from the natural rendering of the words. 

Ver, 9.—ot, where, not when, as Eng. ver.—ev Soxuacia, in proving, instead of éSoxinacav. 

Ver. 10.—avroi S€ ovK éyywaav avtoi, emphatic; “but they did not know,” etc., to be codrdinated apparently not 
with mAavovrat, but with elroy and é¢, adyersative. So De W., Del.. Moll. 

Ver, 11.—as wpooa, Eng, ver., so L swore as if a@s=orTws. Moll, so that—eore; so De Wette, Del. Bib. Union, lite- 
rally, as. 

Ver. 14.—yeydvaperv, we have become, not are made, édvrep. precisely tf—provided that: stronger than éav, if. 

Ver. 16.—t.ves yép, for who? all modern scholars read tives, who? instead of the ancient tives, some, indefinite, 
which is nearly unmeaning. 

Ver. 17.—dv 7a k@Aa—épjuw. Moll rightly follows Del. in making this not a question, but a statement descriptive 
of the effects of the wrath. So Bib. Un. 

Ver. 18.—Kai, Eng. ver., so, withuut reason, It is not an inference, but the statement of an actual fact. De Wette, 
Del., Moll, Bib. Union rightly and.—K.]. 


Calv., Este, Grot., Bl., Liin., Bisping, etc.), for this 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 
saith, efc.—The exhortation to take warning 
from the example of their ancestors against. 
apostasy is introduced by did, as an inference 
from the preceding statements, and is to be con- 
ceived as corresponding (Kka0éc) to the address of 
the Holy Spirit; Acé, however, is neither to be 
immediately connected with cxAnpivere, (Schlicht., 
Ebr., Del., etc.), thus producing a blending of the 
principal with the subordinate sentence; inasmuch 
as God, in the citation, vv. 7-11, is speaking in the 
first person; nor with SAérere, ver. 12 (Erasm., 





stands too remote. Nor again is the hortatory ad- 
dition to be supplied (Thol., De W.); but the ab- 
rupt breaking off of the construction in the main 
sentence is characteristic. It gives to the reader a 
moment’s interval of repose, and yet, at the same 
time, summons him to reflection, and to aright ap- 
plication of the passage. With new emphasis, and 
starting, as it were, afresh, the exhortation is sub- 
sequently given by the author himself in ver. 12. 

Ver. 8. To-day, if ye hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.—As the Sept. often 
translates the Hebrew particle of desire by éav, it 
is possible that it has so taken the words here 
according to the commen understanding of the 
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Hebrew text, in which D& stands first for the 


sake of emphasis: { Would that to-day ye might 
hearken to His voice!’ It is possible, however, 
that [FN in Heb. here simply introduces a hypo- 


thetical condition [so Delitzsch]. The citation is 
from Ps, xcy. 7, 11, which, by the sudden intro- 
duction of the speech of Jehovah, belongs to the 
class of those that bear a prophetic character. 
The author is thus entirely warranted in not 
restricting the ‘‘to-day” to the actual ‘ present’ 
of the Psalmist (left in Heb. unnamed—in the 
Sept. mentioned as David); andin regarding the 
address itself as that of the Holy Spirit, while, 
at the same time, the Holy Scripture is regarded 
in all its parts as Jedrvevorog (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
DeL. communicates the following remarkable 
Messianic Haggada from bab. Sanhedrin, 98 a.: 
“R. Joshua Ben Levi once found Elijah (the 
Tishbite) standing at the entrance of the cave of 
R. SimeonsBen Jochei. He asked him: ‘Do I 
come into the future world?’ Elijah answered: 
Ifthe Lord (|)>X, name of the Shechina that 


was invisibly present with Elijah) wills it. R. 
Joshua stated that he saw indeed but two (him- 
self and Elijah), but he heard the voices of 
three. He asked him further: When comes the 
Messiah? Elijah: Go and ask Him in person. 
Joshua: And where? Elijah: He is sitting at 
the gate of Rome. Joshua: And how may He be 
recognized? Elijah: He is sitting among poor 
persons laden with diseases; and while others 
unbind their wounds at the same time, and then 
bind them up, He unbinds and then again binds 
up one wound after another, for He thinks: Per- 
chance I am about to be summoned (called to 
make my public appearance); and I do this that 
I may not then be detained! (as would be the 
ease if He unbound all wounds at the same 
time). Then came Joshua to Him, and He cried: 
Peace unto thee, son of Levi! Joshua: When 
comest Thou, Lord? He: To-day. On return- 
ing to Elijah, Joshua was asked by him: What 
said He to thee? Joshua: Peace unto thee, son 
of Levi. Elijah: In this He has given to thee 
and to thy father a prospect of the future 
world. Joshua: But He has deceived me in 
that He said to me that He comes to-day. 
Elijah: His meaning in that was this—To-day, 
if ye hcar His voice.” 

Vex. 8. As in the provocation in the 
wilderness.—The Heb. reads: As at Meribah 
‘(Numb. xx.), as at the day of Massa, in the 
wilderness (Ex. xvii.). Our author takes these 
proper names etymologically, as appellatives, and 
the words Kara T7v juépav Tod TEtpacuod as added 
to define the time of the év 76 naparcxpacud. 
The xaré is a particle of time, the same as at ch. 
ix. 9, as in the Hellenistic, and is not. to be turned 
into a term of comparison—=0c. Otto considers 
that here also Numb. xiv. is alone referred to. 

Ver. 9. Where your fathers—during 
forty years.—The last mentioned temptation 
took place in the first year of the Exodus; the 
first mentioned in the fortieth. But:the hardness 
of the people always remained the same, to 
which Moses refers, Deut. xxxiil. 8. The ov isa 
particle of place corresponding to “7g7X, and 


not, by attraction to mepacuoi, Gen. for , with 
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which (Krasm., Schmid, Beng., Peirce). The 
forty years in the wilderness are in the synagogue 
also regarded as typical. R. Euimser says: 
‘« The days of the Messiah are forty years, as it 
is said, Ps. xev.” (Sanh., fol. 99, 1). And to the 
question: How long continue the years of the 
Messiah? R. AxiBa answered: “Forty years, 
corresponding to the sojourning of the Israelites 
in the desert” (Tanchwma, fol. 79, 4). The ad- 
monition of our Epistle must, therefore, have 
made a powerful impression, if this number of 
years since the ministry of Christ had, when this 
Kpistle was composed, nearly elapsed. That the 
author has in mind this typical relation, is clear 
from the fact that the ‘forty years,’ which in the 
Heb. belong to the following clause—a construc- 
tion which he himself recognizes at ver. 17—he 
here carries back to the preceding, and shows 
that he intends this construction by introducing 
between the dissevered parts the particle dud 
(so Intpp. generally since Calov). 

Ver. 10. Wherefore I was angry with 
this generation.—The Hellenistic mpocoybileww 
from oh, steep, high bank, or cliff, implies vio- 
lent, tempestuous excitement, which one either 
occasions or experiences. Usually it has the 
latter sense, denoting the feeling of violent dis- 
pleasure awakened by opposition. The dei be-~ 
longs not to eizov (Erasm.), but to mAavaévra, A 
secondary idea of contempt can hardly belong to 
yevead (Heinr., Steng.), though very possibly to 
tavTy (Liin.); but it is impossible that, by the 
latter pronoun (ratry), instead of éxeivy, the au- 
thor could have intended in this connection an 
incidental reference to his readers (Bohm., B1., 
De W.). In this passage also the author follows 
the Alex. Cod. of the Sept. in reading avroi dé, . 
while the Vat. Cod. follows the Heb. in reading 
kat avrol. 

Vur. 11. As I sware in my wrath that 
they shall not enter into my rest.—Possi- 
bly o¢ should be taken as—as, but it may also, 
corresponding to the Heb. "\to/yg (Ewald, @ 337, 


a.), denote result—=dore, so that. It then, indeed, 
usually takes the Infin., or the Opt. with dy, 
though sometimes also the Indic. (Win., p. 410) 
["Qore, so that, as easily takes the Ind. as the 
Opt.—K.]. The ein the clause containing the 
substance of the oath, is in imitation of the Heb. 
D&. The formula has sprung from the sup- 


pression of the apodosis, and negatives the 
thought, while & DN afirms it. The kard- 


mavotc refers originally to the rest of the Prom- 
ised Land, Deut. xii. 9, 10. But the idea of 
the ‘¢rest of God,” proceeding from this start- 
ing point, acquired a wider scope and a deeper 
significance. 

Ver. 12. Take heed that there be not— 
living God.—My, after words of seeing, in the 
Fut. Indic., expresses not only a warning, but, 
with it, anxiety in regard toa failure to give 
heed (Hanv., Part. I[., 140). The enclitic roré 
means, not ever, at any time (Beza, Eng. Ver., 
etc.), but perchance, and the év tv tuov indivi- 
dualizes the admonition, so as to bring it home 
to each person in conscientious self-examination. 
The Gen. dmictiac indicates the relation of 
quality; the evil heart, then, is not to be re- 
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garded as the cause or ground (BL., etc.), nor as 
the consequence of unbelicf (De W., ete.). Nor, 
again, is aoria either faithlessness or disobedi- 
ence (Schultz). The latter is the consequence of 
unbelief, iii. 18; iv. 6,11, which appears here 
as exhibiting its internal essence in apostasy 
from God. We are not by Yedc to understand 
Christ (Gerh., Dorsch, Calov, Sebast. Schmidt, 
Schéttg., Carpz.), although the warning refers to 
the lapse from Christianity to Judaism. And 
God is here called Gav, living, not in contrast with 
‘dead works of law, vi. 1; ix. 14 (Bl.), and not in 
contrast with dead idols, as Acts xiv. 15; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; 1 Thess. i. 9 (Bohme), but as He who 
works with living efficiency, ix. 14; xii. 22; who 
executes His threats, x. 31; but chiefly who has 
appointed Christ as He did Moses, and thus ac- 
complished the fulfilment of His promises. This 
latter point is overlooked by most interpreters, 
but is involved directly both in the fundamental 
conception of our Epistle, and in the immediate 
connection of the passage. 

Ver. 18. But exhort one another daily— 
sins.—With the warning stands connected a 
summons to mapdkAnore, 2. e., to language at once 
of consolation and of admonition, with which the 
hearers are to render daily aid to one another, 
so long as this period of gracious waiting shall 
continue. In classical, as well as in New Tes- 
tament use (Col. iii. 16) éavrobc, is frequently 
=<dAAprovc. Individual self-exhortation cannot 
be expressed by rapaxadeire éavrotc, which would 
yather demand rapakadeitw éxactog éavtév. Td 
ofwepov (to-day with the def. art.) cannot denote 
the life-time of individuals (Theodoret, Theoph., 


Primas., Erasm., Este, Dorsch, efc.), but must | 


be identical with the day of the Psalm, and thus 
with the interval of grace extending to the se- 
cond coming of the Messiah. We might also, in 
this sense, translate xadelra:, is named, (Vulg., 
Est., Bl.. Liin., e¢e.), but inasmuch as this is lia- 
ble to the misconception: So long as we can yet 
speak of ‘to-day,’ the rendering 7s called=so 
long as the ‘to-day’ of the Psalm sounds in our 
ears (Caly., Thol., Bohm., Del., etc.), would seem 
to deserve the preference. The Aor. Pass. 
oxAnpvviy is not to be softened down; it contains 
a reminder of the divine judicial hardening of 
those who abuse the means of grace through the 
deceitfulness of sin. For this reason é£ tuép is 
designedly placed before vic, not as contrasting 
theni with their fathers in the wilderness(Bohme, 
Bl.), which would almost necessarily require a 
kal, also, but to designate with emphasis the 
readers as those who are highly favored (Del.). 
Apostasy from Christianity is here designated as 
“sin,” absolutely; for the essence of sin is apos- 
tasy from God; but Christ is the Son of God, 
and has brought to its accomplishment the will 
of God on earth. The deceit, therefore, which 
now works upon the heart, is worse than the 
earlier, Gen. iii. 13. 

Ver. 14. For we have become joint par- 
takers with Christ if we hold fast, e/c.—As 
in the former chapter the author now again en- 
forces the preceding exhortation by the great- 
ness of the salvation which has been bestowed 
onus. The term yeyévayev, have become, re- 
minds us that we do not possess this salvation 
by nature, and that consequently without the 





observance of the requisite condition, we are 
liable to have it withdrawn from us. This con- 
dition, again, introduced by the particle [not of 
mere condition ei with opt., but] of doubt, edv, 7f, 
idvrep, precisely if, provided thut (with Subj.) is 
presented not simply and objectively, as a mere 
condition, but as of questionable fulfilment, and 
hence enforces the need of self-examination, of 
watchfulness, and of fidelity. And for this rea- 
son péroyot TOU. yptorov cannot mean participanis 
of Christ, 7. e., having part in His person; but 
only participants along with Christ, associates of, 
or joint partakers with Christ in the possessions 
and blessings of the kingdom of God. Riehm, 
overlooking this requirement of the context, 
prefers, with more recent scholars, the render- 
ing participes, sharers in, instead of associales, or 
sharers with, as the more comprehensive and sig- 
nificant. He is right, indeed, as to the matter 
of fact, where he says (II. 719): ‘Christ, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, enters into such 
intimate personal fellowship with the believer, 
that it can be said of the latter that he possesses 
Christ; and along with Christ Himself all that 
Christ has obtained has also become his own; as 
one who has part cm Christ, he has also part 
with Christ in the heavenly glory and blessed- 
ness.” But the context demands the limitation 
above given. The term must imply partners or 
associates of Christ, yet without its being re- 
ferred back, as by Schultz, to the term ‘bre- 
thren” of Christ (ch. ii, 11); and the term 
uétoxo. being narrowed down to dde/¢oi. By 
apxv the brooTdoewc Erasm., Schultz, Stein, efc., 
understand the settled elementary principles or 
foundations of the Christian religion. Luther 
renders it ‘‘the commenced or inaugurated es- 
sence”’—angefangene Wesen (as translation of sub- 
stantia). Vatablus, Este, Bisping make it a 
periphrasis for faith, in so far as faith produces 
our subsistence in the spiritual life, or originates 
the subsistence of Christ within us. Instead of 
either of these meanings, the context points us 
toa meaning of trdécracce familiar to the later 
Greck, viz., firm confidence, as the only one which 
meets its exigencies. For iméortaoe stands here 
in the same connection as éAric, hope, ver. 6, 
and in fact denotes this hope in its relation as 
daughter of faith, and by virtue of its relation- 
ship remaining amidst all assaults steadfastly 
and confidently directed toward the goal. As 
such it neeas perpetual fostering and culture, in 
order that that beginning of the Christian career, 
which is wont to be characterized by joyfulness, 
energy and strength (1 Tim. v. 12; Rev. ii. 4), 
and which, in the case of the readers, has been 
so characterized (ch. vi. 10; x 82; xiii. 7), may 
have acorresponding end. The dpyy ti¢ vroo- 
Tdoews is, therefore, a beginning, not in the sense 
of imperfection and weakness, which led Ebrard 
to find in the readers a set of catechumens and 
neophytes, but the opening or inauguration of 
the Church life in its full vitality and power 
(Camero, Grot., Bohme, Thol., ¢/c.). 

Ver. 15. In its being said to-day if ye 
hear—harden not, efe.—The. author resumes 
the citation, yet not for the purpose of expressing 
an admonition, thus making the citation proper ex- 
tend only to ‘‘to-day”’ (v. Gerl.), orto ‘hear His 
voice” (Capell., Carpz., etc.), and the author 
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resume his exhortation at ‘harden not,” ede., ; ducted forth from Egypt to become God’s special 


in the applied words of the Psalm, as the answer- 
ing clause to év rd 2éy. For this formula of in- 
troduction makes it necessary to take the follow- 
ing words as an entire citation. Nor may we 
again (with Beng., Michael., ete.), enclose ver. 
14 in parenthesis, and connect év 76 Aéy. imme- 
diately with the requisition (rapaxadeire, etec.), 
ver. 13; for the terse thus forms not merely an 
uanecessary and halting appendage, but unna- 
turally and absurdly summons the readers to 
mutual admonition by the previous utterance of 
the words of the Psalm. Nor may we (with 
Chrys., Grot., etc.), take vy. 16-19 parentheti- 
cally, and connect év ro Aéy., with ivy. 1; a con- 
struction forbidden alike by the subsequent 
course of thought, and the connecting particle 
ov. . Nor may we attach ver. 15 directly 
to ver. 14; thus either assigning the mode of 
procedure by which steadfastness of faith is to 
be maintained (Vulg., Luth., Calv.), or the rea- 
son and necessity of maintaining it in order that 
we may be partakers with Christ (Ebr.). For 
év T@ Aéy. is not—=dw Aéyer, or obra¢ yap elpyxer. 
Better, therefore, to take the words in question 
as protasis, or conditioning clause to ver. 16, 
which latter verse is then to be taken as interro- 
gative with an interposed ydép—/for, why, (ac- 
cording to genuine Greek usage) to which also 
the aAAd corresponds (Seml., and most recent in- 
terpreters). [This last construction is undoubt- 
edly possible; and I believe it preferable to 
either of the others, except that which would 
connect it with ch. iv. 1, as held by Chrys., Gro- 
tius and others. In this case, however, it is not 
acase of proper parenthesis, so that iv. 1 would 
stand in regular construction with iii.15. Rather 
as the author was about to proceed to the train 
of thought, ch. iv. 1, he was led, especially by the 
language of the quotation itself, to restate sharply 
and distinctly what had been previously but im- 
plied and hinted at, the actual crime and the 
actual punishment of the ancient Israelites, from 
which so weighty admonitions were drawn. He, 
therefore, abruptly breaks off in the middle of 
his sentence, to introduce in a series of sharp 
interrogations and statements these ideas: which 
being accomplished, he returns,—with a natural 
change of conslruction, occasioned by the long in- 
terposed passage,—to the idea which at iii. 15, 
he had started to develope. This obviates 
entirely the objection drawn from the particle 
ovy, iv. 1, and the otherwise anacoluthic charac- 
ter of the construction, and is, in my judgment, 
the only solution of the problem of ver. 15, that 
is not attended by nearly insuperable difficul- 
ties. The construction, therefore, which I pre- 
fer, is decidedly that of Chrys., in a somewhat 
modified form.—K.]. Of course tives must then 
be taken interrogatively; and the author’s pur- 
pose is either to repel the idea, that perhaps 
there were only a portion who were guilty of the 
provocation, fo wit, the people who were at the 
time at Meribah and Massa (Bohme, Ebr.); in 
which case the author would reply that ad/ Israel 
failed to enter into the Promised Land, for the 
reason that the whole people were guilty of the 
sin of unbelief and apostasy; or he designs to 
emphasize the fact that it was precisely Lsrael, 
the highly favored people, that had been con- 
28 








possession, in whom all this had taken place 
(Del.). I see no reason for separating the two 
ideas. For while axobtocrvtes points to the prero- 
gative, which they enjoyed who heard the word 
of God, and the attendant obligation to obedience, 
the next and following interrogative sentence, 
adn’ ov révrec, brings into closest connection (in 
mayrec) the universality of the sin, and in é&/A66y- 
tec, the preceding gracious experience and pri- 
vilege: [ while dca Movoéwe suggests here the same 
contrast between Moses, and his relation to the 
ancient Theocracy and Christ, as 0’ dyyéAwv, ch. 
i. 2, between the angels and Christ.—K. ]. 

Bisping remarks: ‘‘yet perchance not all?” but 
erroneously. For ov in interrogations—nonne, 
has always an affirmative force (KUuner, IL, 
579; Harr., Part., II., 88). The exceptional 
cases of Joshua, Caleb and those of tender age, 
are not of a nature to detract from the truth thus 
broadly stated, and to require that rivec be 
taken, as it generally was before Bengel, indefi- 
nitely (Tevéc, some, instead of tivec, who?) thus 
giving the rendering (Erasm., Luth., Eng. ver., 
etc.), ‘‘for some, when they heard committed pro- 
vocation, but not all those who came out of 
Egypt by Moses.” How-could the 600,000 whom 
Moses brought out of Egypt, be called revé¢? 
The rendering of Bengel, Schultz, Kuinoel; 
‘‘Nay, only they who,” ete. <‘‘1lt was merely 
they who,” [as if denying an assertion that cer- 
tain men indeed provoked God, but it was not 
those who came out of Egypt, etc., to which the 
author replies, ‘‘Nay, they were all those—they 
were none but those] would require the article of 
before zayvrec, in order to give clearly a predica- ’ 
tive character to of éeAfdvtec. [But this oi would . 
scarcely mend the matter, and Bengel’s con- 
struction would then be little less harsh than it 
is now]. 

Ver. 17. With whom was he angry— 
wilderness.—Most. recent interpreters put the 
second interrogative mark, or still a third one, 
at the close of the period, after ‘‘ wilderness,” to 
avoid the heavy and dragging effect. of the last 
clause—if without an interrogation. But this 
construction overlooks the parallelism with vv. 
18, 19, which, in like manner, distribute them- 
selves into three members. For the last clause 
of these latter verses is not a mere continuation 
of the facts previously statea; but it points to 
the fulfilment of the Divine oath, lying before our 
eyes, in the exclusion of the people from Canaan 
through unbelief. Soalso inver. 17 the last clause, 
‘¢ whose carcasses,’ points to the manifestation 
of the Divine wrath, in the fact that those who 
had fallen away from God, dying, as it were, 
gradually, during their bodily life, became 
walking corpses (Del.), Grotius says rightly 
ex historia cognoscimus, while Seb. Schmidt, fol- 
lowed by BL, with most later interpreters, main- 
tains; BAéropev, non de lectione aut cognit:one his- 
torix, sed de convictione animi e disputation, seu 
doctrina premissa. [That is, Scb. Schmidt, BL, 
etc., followed by Alford, regard ver. 19, ‘‘And 
we see that they could not,”’ e/c., as an inference, 
the result of a chain of reasoning, of which, 
however, it is very difficult to trace any previous 
links; while Del. and Moll, following Grotius, 
make it the reswit stated as well known and 
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clearly seen in the pages of the historical record, 
ant thus brought up as a historical fact to enforce 
the positions of the author, and so the clause, 
‘- whose carcasses fell in the wilderness,” stands 
related to what precedes. It is the author’s 
statement, in Scripture language, of the results 
of the wrath of God.—K.]. The history of 
Israel is typical, and to this and to the state of 
things which follows from it, the author is referring 
(as shown immediately by the commencement of 
the following chapter), not drawing conclusions 
from previous premises.—K®OAa, members, par- 
ticularly hands and feet, is the term by 
which the LXX. render the Heb. OH 93s in 
the sense of bodies or corpses. ye 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “Our being kept unto salvation, springs 
from the promised and vouchsafed power of 
God, yet only through faith, which does not 
waver or draw back (ch. x. 38. 89; 1 Pet. i. 5); 
and thus the Apostle has in these words expressed 
in the most definite manner the theme of’ his ex- 
hortation. In his purpose to carry it out still 
further, he again Jays hold, with the skilful hand 
of a master, upon the word of the early Scrip- 
tures, and says what he has to say to the breth- 
ren, the partakers of the heavenly calling, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of 
David. For the Epistle to the Hebrews is in so 
far analogous to the Revelation of John, as 
it brings into close union the two Testaments, 
and sets forth the profoundest and ultimate ele- 
ments of New Testament truths, as a proper ful- 
filment of the types and preparatory institutions 
of the Old Testament, as the innermost sense and 
Spirit of the ancient word, which was written be- 
forehand wholly for the fulness of times” 
(Stipr). 

2. With the doctrine of predestination in.all its 
forms, this section stands in decided antagonism; 
for the author speaks indeed of a hardening, 
which has for its result, the non-attainment of the 
«promised rest; and in like manner of a Divine 
mul and work which are herein accomplished. 
But this is by no means referred to any original 
wrath of God, or to His eternal counsel. Rather 
it is the deceitfulness of sin, by which the obdu- 
wacy is produced, and against this is directed an 
earnest warning. The wrath of God appears as 
the holy fire of righteous indignation upon those 
who, in consequence of their evil heart of unbe- 
lief, have fallen away from the living God, and 
have provoked and tempted Him, before that He 
could ‘prove Himself unfaithful, and fail of His 
own word. And it is unbelief that is emphatically 
declared to have been the cause of the hardening 
of the heart, and, as united with disobedience, 
to have been the ground of the destruction of 
those ‘who fell in the wilderness. But that un- 
belief itself is not purposed or produced of God, 
and that the capacity to believe in the preached 
word is not refused by God to individual men, or 
taken from them previously to their own self- 
determination, is clear from the earnestness of 
the exhortation that each one should, during the 
gracious season of his pilgrimage, give heed to 
the preached word, and not allow himself to be 
hardened against it, but rather, by the influence 





of mutual admonitions within the Church, should 
incite himself to lay to heart the history of the 
Israelites, and to an unwavering mainienance of 
the confidence of faith. [That nothing is said 
here of the doctrine of predestination, proves 
nothing more against it than is proved by every 
passage of warning or exhortation in the New 
‘Testament. Few Calvinists believe that the 
doctrine of predestination is incompatible with 
the free agency and consequent accountability of 
man.—K. ]. 

8. The hardening of the heart has its grada- 
tions of carnal security, which comforts itself 
with the outward possession of the means of 
grace, and from natural indifference and insensi- 
bility to the word, proceeds on through unbelev- 
ing disparagement, faithless neglect, and reck- 
less transgression of the word, to rejection, con- 
tempt, and denial of it, and thence to a perma- 
nent embittering of the wicked heart; to a con- 
scious stubbornness of the wicked will; to the 
bold tempting of the living God Himself, until, in 
complete obduracy, judicial retribution begins 
the fulfilment of its terrible work. 

4. Unbclief is, in its inmost essence, faithless- 
ness and apostasy, and hence always manifests 
itself as disobedience and corruption. In outward 
corruption the Divine judgment brings the in- 
ward depravity, the zovyp/a, to light, and, at the 
same time, to its due reward. For God, in con- 
trast with the faithless and apostate, remains 
true to Himself and His word,.and as the living 
God carries His judgment through all resistance 
of the world and the devil, to victory; bringing 
His threats, as well as His promises, to gradual, 
but sure and unchecked accomplishment. 

5. It is God’s will indeed that all men be 
saved, and this will is potent and mighty; yet 
as a gracious will, it exercises no compulsion, 
while, as the will of the living God, it renders 
possible the fulfilment of the indispensable con- 
ditions of salvation; and, as the will of the Holy 
God, works not magically, but by the ordinary 
means of grace. The decision of our destiny is 
thus entrusted to our own will, since God has in 
a reliable way made known to us our destination 
to salvation, and provided and proffered the sure 
means for its attainment. 

6. The duty of self-examination, and of the 
conscientious use of the means of grace, we must 
never lose sight of; since we have not as yet en- 
tered into rest, but are merély on the way to the 
goal. If our gracious fellowship with Christ is 
completely to triumph over our natural fellow- 
ship with our fathers, it must be nurtured and 
promoted in the way that God has ordained. 
Otherwise the end will not correspond with the 
beginning. For previous obedience excuses not 
subsequent apostasy, and a faith that has been 
abandoned does not justify at the Divine tri- 
bunal. 

7. Since the gracious will of God aims at the 
salvation of men; while with some His judgments 
only produce obduracy, as the punishment of 
unbelief, and in consequence of this, exclusion 
from salvation; and since to every individual a 
period of grace is allotted whose limit is un- 
known, we must suppose that grace has, up to 
this point, applied in sufficient measure all its 
means, ways, and resources, and that God, by 
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virtue of His omniscience, has determined this 
point of time in which the work of grace ceases. 
But with obdurate hardness, sin passes over into a 
permanent condition. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our life is a pilgrimage, if: 1, our goal is en- 
trance into the rest of God; 2, our companions 
the people of God; 3, our Leader the Spirit of 
God; 4, our rule the word of God; 5, our Helper 
the Son of God.—Believers have chiefly to guard 


themselves: 1, against false security in faith; 2, . 


against arrogance and boasting of faith; 3, 
against wanderings and backsliding from faith. 
—How exceedingly important that the season of 
grace be not neglected: 1, we know not the mo- 
ment at which our gracious reprieve is ended; 
2, they who neglect, incur the sure wrath of 
God; 3, they who walk under the wrath of God 
do not com? into the land of promise.—We must 
hearken to the voice of the Holy Spirit as it 
speaks to us: 1, in the Holy Scripture; 2, in our 
own couscienc2; 38, from the mouth of converted 
brethren —H2 who does to-day what God de- 
mands, has best cared for to-morrow; and he 
who does this daily, in the to-day gains eternity. 
—In self-examination we have particularly to 
take heed to our heart: 1, whether it is an err- 
ing heart, or one steadfast in the faith; 2, whe- 
ther it is an evil heart, or one converted to God; 
38, whether it is a presumptuous heart, or one 
that is led in the discipline of the Holy Spirit.— 
Why deception through sin is the most danger- 
ous: 1, because it most frequently occurs, and is 
mostrarely corrected; 2, because itis most easily 
accomplished, and brings the heaviest losses.—To 
sin all times and ways are alike, but grace has 
its ordained means, and its limited times; there- 
fore be warned aright, and then in turn warn 
others.—How can any one be lost in the pos- 
session of the means of grace? 1, if he does not 
use the means of grace which are proffered to 
him; 2, if his use of the means of grace is in 
truth an abuse; 8, if he does not perseveringly 
continue the right use of the means of grace 
unto the end.—Let us practice the duty of 
mutual watching and exhortation: 1, on the basis 
of the word of God; 2, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; 8, as members of the people of 
God in a common lowliness; 4, from the hearty 
compassion of genuine brotherly love; 5, for 
mutual furtherance in faith and obedience to- 
ward the Lord our God. : 
Srarke:—Let every one see to it that he 
rightly avail himself of to-day, z.¢., of the pre- 
sent time; for this alone is ours, since the past 
is already gone, and the future is still uncertain. 
Besides, if the present is properly employed, it 
brings with it a blessing for the future (Gal. vi. 
10; Isa. lv. 6).—The examples of the wicked 
stand in the Holy Scripture for our improvement 
(1 Cor. x. 6). There is no better means to be 
employed against obduracy of heart, than that 
by frequent self-examination and befitting fide- 
lity, w2 learn to obey the convictions that have 
been wrought within us; for thus conscience 
maintains its tender sensibility, and is preserved 
from all hardening, 2 Cor. xiii. 5.—The more 


proofs and testimonies men have of the guidance. 





and care of God, the heavier becomes the sin, if 
they will still neither believe nor hope, Matth. 
Xxiii. 87, 38.—God has come to the aid of hu- 
man weakness, and uttered in His word many a 
declaration with the virtual confirmation of an 
oath, in that He swears by Himself and appeals 
to the inviolable truth of His being and life.— 
Divine threatenings are not an empty and dead 
sound, but have a mighty emphasis; they are 
fraught with God’s jealous zeal, and are finally 
put in force. Ah! that thou mightest be awa- 
kened by them to repentance! Josh. xxiii. 15; 
Zech, i. 6.—Man departs from God, and becomes 
involved in spiritual death, when he begins to 
deny the truths which bring salvation (Acts xiii. 
46); or to live in conscious and deliberate sins, 
which are incompatible with union with God.— 
Oh! how necessary that the whole Christian 
body be aroused! but who thinks thereupon? 
We avoid speaking of spiritual things in our 
common intercourse; and this is a sure sign of 
a great backsliding.—Preachers caunot do every 
thing, and cannot be everywhere; therefore, the 
fathers of the household must be also bishops of 
the household; nay, one Christian must be 
bishop to another, and he has good authority and 
right to rebuke and correct in another what he 
sees worthy of reproof (1 Thess. v. 11; Jas. v.- 
19).—A man can easily be hardened if he does 
not take knowledge and care of himself, and 
take to heart the admonition of others.—Sin isa 
powerful and deceitful thing; powerful in evil 
desires, by which one is very easily swept away 
when he does not, with the grace of God, set 
himself against them; but deceitful when by the 
plausible assurance that a thing is right, allowa- 
ble, and free from peril, it ensnares the man, ~ 
seduces him into sin, and, unawares, gets the 
mastery of him. Ah! let every one be on his 
guard against it (Eph. iv. 22).—Christ, with all 
His attributes, offices, and possessions, belongs 
to us; for us was He born,.for us He died, for 
us He arose, for us He lives, and for us He in- 
tercedes. Therefore, if we have Christ, we are 
wanting in no good whatsoever (Ps. xxxiv. 11; 
Rom. viii. 32).—In Christianity two things are 
of preéminent importance—an upright charac- 
ter and a steadfast continuance init. The one 
cannot and must not be without the other; for 
if we fail at the outset in uprightness of charac- 
ter, much more shall we fail in steadfastness. 
And if the latter is wanting, the beginning and 
the earlier progress will be in vain (Ezek. xxxiii. 
12).—One day is like another; we may always 
fail and fall: therefore, to-day, to-morrow, and 
at all times there is need of watchfulness and 
caution (1 Cor. x. 12).—God is inconceivably long- 
suffering, and waits long before He punishes; and 
meanwhile He is doing good to sinners, and al- 
ways alluring them to repentance (Rom. ii. 4).— 
O! how many men fail to attain that natural 
limit of life which God has appointed! They 
cut it short to themselves by wilful sin, and it is 
shortened to them again by the Divine wrath 
(Prov. x. 27).—Wilt thou charge unrighteous- 
ness upon God, that He lets good come to one 
and evil to another? Look, He is so righteous 
that He punishes none except him who is de- 
serving of punishment (Job xxxiv. 11; Wis. xii. 
15).—Unbelief is the source of all sin. From 





unbelief sprang murmuring and all disobe- 
dience, inasmuch as by this they denied the 
presence, omnipotence, wisdom, and grace of 
God. 

BERLENBURGER BriBLneE:—Since Christ is to 
. rule in us as Lord in His house, we must accept 
the condition of hearing His voice and giving 
heed to it at every moment.—The people demand 
indeed, Christ, but when He comes without suf- 
ficient adornment and decoration, they reject 
Him, and are hardened.—All evil which befalls 
us springs from our giving no ear to the voice 
of God, just as our hearkening to it is followed 
by nothing but good.—The ways of God are en- 
tirely unknown and strange to the flesh; the 
heart of man always wanders about in other 
things; and thus, also, the dispensations of God 
are entirely contrary and repugnant to man’s self- 
will.—Tenderly as God loves a soul, He cannot 
treat with tenderness its corrupt disposition.— 
They are zealous for the Sabbath, and have no 
rest in their heart —God commences His chas- 
tisement by depriving us of rest, in order that 
we may observe that we have lost something.— 
If we love others, we admonish them. Open 
your eyes and see!—Unbelief is a toilsome and 
an evil thing, which also allows no repose to 
others.—Now we still hear the call, ‘to-day ;” 
but the gracious interval may soon elose and 
end. Thus the boundary, with all its uncertainty, 
is to be kept before our eyes. But God creates 
this uncertainty, not in order to vex us, but in 
order to guard us against false security.—The 
present life is to be regarded merely as a day. 
Blessed is he who uses it for eternity !—God has 
appointed the period of life as the period of re- 
pentance; yet we may not say that the limit of 
grace reaches absolutely to the limit of nature.— 
Paul is obliged to give more space to warnings 
than to doctrines. Such admonitions are com- 
monly disliked; one must, therefore, deal in 
them sparingly; yet they spring from an evan- 
gelical heart,—Whoever wilfully neglects salva- 
tion. who can help him?—In warning a person 
against the danger of being hardened, we do 
not deny his former possession of grace, but we re- 
mind him that he must not lose his previous grace. 

Lavrentivs :—The ground of the admonition 
is twofold: 1, Christ’s superiority to Moses; 2, 
the appeal of the Holy Spirit.—The greater the 
grace of God, so much the greater frequently is 
the wickedness of men.—Believers also need to 
be admonished.—By the false pretexts of sin 
man is deceived, and by the deceitfulness of sin 
he is hardened.—By frequent admonition, much 
evil can be guarded against.—Faith can be 
again lost.—Not the beginning, but the end, re- 
ceives the crown.—Unbelief is the capital sin, 
and is specially punished by God; the examples 
of punishments inflicted on others should serve 
as a warning to us. 

RamBacu :—The heart is hard even by nature, 
but God endeavors to soften it. If we oppose 
ourselves to Him, the hardness becomes obdu- 
racy.—Unbelief is the single and proper cause 
of damnation.—Sin has regard to the disposi- 
tion. With the ungodly she uses force and not 
cunning, saying, Thou must do that. With be- 
lievers whom she is unable to rule, she employs 
cunning and deception. 
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SreinvHoreR :—It is the office of the Holy Spi 
rit to testify and to warn against the sin of un- 
belief, and this office He constantly exercises in 
the preached word.—What takes place in the 
case of souls that come into the state of grace, 
and what is required in order that we may re- 
main in this condition. 

Haun:—What God has already done in us, 
gives us a new incentive to fidelity:— Though we 
ourselves find nothing in ourselves, we are still 
as yet not justified ; but we must appeal to an. 
other that he should pronounce our justification. 
—We have before us a goal; therefore we should 
seek to preserve one another; one should kindle 
another’s zeal, not light the flame of his pas- 
sion. Such are the obligations of Christian fel- 
lowship. 

RiecGer:—We meet, within the barriers of the 
race-course of faith, not only footsteps in which 
to follow, but also doubtful and dangerous de- 
viations, and connected with these, warnings of 
the Holy Spirit.—Every one has his fixed bar- 
riers and ordained course of faith, from his first 
hearing of the voice of God even to the goal.—In 
regard to faith, and our participation in the hea- 
venly calling, we must neither be timid and dis- 
trustful, nor again secure and heedless as if there 
were no danger.—The deceitfulness of sin need 
only to withdraw one to-day after another, from 
the attention of thy heart, in order to cheat thee 
unobserved of thy whole gracious season of many 
years.—In admonitions and appeals from the 


word of God, lies a drawing and a calling of God, 


which sin cannot so much destroy as our own 
purposes. 

Von Gurtacu:—As long as the Holy Spirit 
is still working on the heart, so long continues 
our respite of grace. 

Hrvsner:—The continuous office of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church is, to lay Christ upon the 
heart, to urge us to faith, to rebuke unbelief.— 
Even in the Old Testament we perceive the voice 
of the Spirit.—The Spirit urges not irresistibly. 
—The guilt is man’s, the merit is God’s.—The 
foolishness of men is a perpetual provoking and 
tempting of God.—The ‘‘io-day”’ is 1. a word 
reminding us of the daily never-ceasing preach- 
ing of the Divine word; 2. a word that awakens to 
repentance; 8. a word of warning against delay; 
4. a word of consolation, for where God still calls 
and still makes His voice heard, the period of 
grace has not as yet flown by.—Without rest, 
without repose, wanders round the disobedient. 
son, who hears not the voice of his father.—The 
weary, wandering soul must strive after the rest 
of God. — Who trembles not at the words, 
“never to attain to the rest of God; forever to 
be banished from the realm of peace?’’—If the 
ultimate issues of the wicked heart are so 
emphatically set before us in the case of others, 
this should make us all the more strict and rigo- 
rous towards ourselyes.—To fall away from the 
living God, is to fall away from true life.—Had 
sin no deceitful form, she would not lead astray; 
let him who knows her, warn the inexperienced; 
let all be indefatigable in exhorting and in hear- 
ing. — The grace obtained through Christ re- 
mains only to the steadfast believer; it becomes 
punishment to him who does not hold on ta 
faith. 
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Strer:—Nothing is demanded of us previously 
to, or upon any other ground than, our having 
heard the word of God which brings us grace 
and silvatioa.—The successive stages of apos- 
tasy are alwys the same. 

AutiraLp :—T'o-day let the voice of God warn 
you against being hardened. We consider 1. 
the cours by whica obduracy proceeds onward 
{o judgmo2nt; 2. the course by which grace breaks 
in pieces the hard heart.—Labor with earnest- 
ness against thine own hardening. The chief 
points of this labor are: 1. honest self-examina- 
tion; 2. hearty, mutual, fraternal admonition; 
3. diligence in looking back over the grace which 
we have received. 

Von Bocgatzky:—We must not only guard 
az.inst rud3 blasphemers, and abominate them, 
but also take heed to our own heart, and sce 
how this wanders, swerves, and becomes alien- 
ated from Go 1l.—Whoever holds a sin to be small 
and insignificant, is already deceived by sin, 
falls already into error, and, corrupted by his 
delight in error, is finally utterly hardened.— 
Toe commencement of upright and genuine 
faith brings us already to a complete union with 
Christ, and is a true foundation, receives Christ 
as a whole, and rests entirely in Christ as upon 
its reliable foundation.—Holding fast, we are to 
hold out unto the end.—Our heart is so unbe- 
lieving, that if we ten times experience the help 
of God, and find ourselves strengthened in faith, 
still when there comes a fresh emergency, trial 
and exercise of our faith, unbelief again imme- 
diately bestirs herself.—Our God is alone the 
living God; thus He will give us also life, and 
power, and full supplies, and will be Himself our 
life, our light and salvation, and the strength of 
our life. Thus we need not with our hearts turn 
with lustful desires to the needy creatures who 
assuredly without Him can give no life, no true 
joy and satisfaction, and thus also we need not 
fear any creatures, not even the devil.—We have 
to pray for nothing but faith (although we have 
it already), in order that we may also maintain 
faith, and thus, believing unto the end, may save 
our souls. 

Hzpincer:—God’s wrath spares not the fa- 





should have made the conduct and fate of the 
former a mirror, in which they might behold and 
gaze upon their own. 

[Owen :—The formal reason of all our obe- 
dience, consists in its relation to the voice, or 
authority of God.—We see many taking a great 
deal of pains in the performance of such duties 
as, being not appointed of God, are neither ac- 
cepted with Him, nor will ever turn unto any 
good account unto their own souls.—Considera- 
tion and choice are a stable and permanent 
foundation of obedience.—Many previous sins 
make way for the great sin of finally rejecting 
the voice or word of God.—Old Testament ex- 
amples are New Testament instructions.—Espe- 
cial seasons of grace for obedience, are in an 
especial manner to be observed and improved.— 
It is a dangerous condition for children to boast 
of the privileges of their fathers, and to imitate 
their sins.—Take heed, gray hairs are sprinkled 
upon you, though you perceive it not. Death is 
at the door. Beware, lest your next provocation 
be your last.—When repentance upon convictions 
of provocations lessens or delays, it is a sad 
symptom of an approaching day, wherein in- 
iquity will be completed.—Whithersoever sin 
can enter, punishment can follow.—Though ven- 
geance seems to have a lame foot, yet it will 
hunt sin, until it overtake the sinner.—A care- 
less profession will issue in apostasy, open or 
secret, or in great distress, Matth. xiii. 5, 6.— 
This privative unbelief is two-fold: 1. in refusing 
to believe, when it isrequired; 2. in rejecting the 
faith after it hath been received.—We have but 
a most uncertain season for the due performance 
of certain duties. How long it will be called to- 
day, we know not.—Union with Christ is the 
principle and measure of all spiritual enjoy- 
ments and expectations.—Therefore are the 
graces and works of believers excellent, because 
they are the graces and works of them that are 
united unto Christ.—Constancy and steadfastness 


‘in believing, is the great touch-stone, trial and 


evidence of union with Christ, or a participation 
of Him.—God sometimes will make men who 
have been wickedly exemplary in sin, righteously 
exemplary in their punishment.—No unbeliever 


thers, much less the children. Why? The latter | shall ever enter into the rest of God]. 


Iii. 


The promise of entering into the rest of God not only still remains in force, but applies 
specially to us Christians. 


Cuaprter IV. 1-10. 


Let us therefore fear, lest [perchance], a promise being left us [there remaining a 
promise] of entering into his rest, any [one] of you should [may] seem to [have] 
2 come short of it. For unto us was the gospel preached, as well as unto them [For we 
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have had the glad announcement just as did also they]: but ape word ote gh 
word of their hearing] did not profit them, not being mixed’ with ce t ee 
[not having united itself by faith with them] that heard 7. For we which [who] 
believe do enter? into rest [according] as he [hath] said, As I have sworn [swore, 
época] in my wrath, if they shall [they shall not] enter into my rest: although the 
[his] works were finished from the foundation of the world. For he spake [hath] 
spoken] in a certain place [scmewhere, vd] of the seventh day on this wise [thus], 
And God did rest [on] the seventh day from all his works. And in this p/ace again, 
If they shall [They shall not] enter into my rest. Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some must [for some to] enter therein, and they to whom it was first preached [who 
formerly received the glad promise] entered not in because of unbelief [disobedience] ; 
Again he limiteth a certain day, saying in David, To-day, after so long a time; as it 
is said, To-day [he again fixeth a certain day, To-day, saying, through David so long a 
time afterward (as hath been said before),? To-day] if ye will [om. will] hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. For if Jesus [Joshua] had given them rest, then would he 
not afterward have spoken [be speaking] of another day. There remaineth therefore 
a rest [a Sabbath rest] for the people of God. For he that is [om. is] entered into 
his rest, hath [also himself] ceased [rested] from his own [om. own works] [just] as 
God did from his [own, (dw). 
1 .2.—Instead of the Nom. Sing., cvycexpayuévos which is found in 5 minusce. 17, 3l, 37, 41, 114, the Acc. Plur., ip 
the Aone Se rents found in A. B.C. D.* M. 28, 25, aud in the form ovyxexepamévous (also with double m), in 
D.*** HT. K. 4, 6,10. Moreover the Copt., Hth., Arm., and most of the versions have the Acc. But it scarcely yields 
any seuse. The Nom. hag the authority of the Peshito, Vulg., Ital., and of the Cod. Sin. in the form TvyKEKEpaomEevos. 

2 Ver. 3.—Instead of eicepywuc8a ody we are to read with Sin. A. C. etcepxducda yap. The following oimctevcavtes 
is also inconsistent with the hortatory subjunctive. : 

8 Ver. 3.—Instead of cipyrar, read with sin. A. C. D.* B.,* 17, 23, 31, mpoctpytat. 

[Ver. 1—cBnPopev odv, Aor. Pass., in middle sense. Let us fear, therefore,—py more, lest perchance, lest haply,— 
katadeur. emay, there remaining a promise, not amoAcir, “there remaining as a logical consequence,” but “ there remain- 


ing being left, as a historical fact, the promise not hav.ng been exhausted with the ancients—as the author proceeds to 
: alm. 
psces tard Seki wee éopev ev., the emphasis rests on the verb, not, as in Eng. ver.,on the pronoun. For we have had the 
glad tidings, ete. The rendering, “unto us was the Gospel preached,” is unfortunate, marring, and even obscuring the 
thought.—kxaddamep kaKecvor, just sep e as ee ig Fan tga ae axons, the word of their hearing=the word which 
1.— py ex, not having mixed itself, 7. e., united itself. a 
shee ale A hs Nass sae as he hath said,—el éAedoovTat, should be rendered, az ch. iii. 11, “they shall not 
enter,” a familiar Hebraism—if they shall enter then my word will fall to the ground, or some such suppressed clause.-— 
kai Tor THY Epywy yey.—gen. absolute. and that you see his [vrz., God’s| works being accomplished—although his works were 
accomnlished, and thus his rest established. ‘ ee 
Ver. 6 —oi mpotepov evayyeduad. they who formerly received the glad tidings, 
disobedience, not unbelief (amvatiay). ‘ ¢ eh: 
Ver. 7.—mdAcv opicer, dependent on émeé, since it remains, etc., he again fixes, appoints, not as Eng. ver. beginning a 
new sentence—A€ywy wera Tov Xpovov=—saying so lony a time after—kaOws mpoctpyrar, as has becn said before, viz., in the 
former chapter. : 
Ver. 8.—Ingots, Joshua (not Jesus),—ov« av—eAdAcr, he would not be speaking, 
Ver. 9.—gaBBatiouds, not merely a rest (as Hing. ver.), 
the close of creation, a Sabbath rest, a Sabbatism.—K.]. 


viz., the promise of the rest.—d7eiOevav, 


not, “he would not have spoken.” 
but with reference to the rest of God on the seveuth day, at 


promised and designs to give, but of the rest 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Let us fear, therefore—come 
short of it.—The chapter—not entirely clear 
in its exact line of thought—opens with a pas- 
sage whose import has been matter of much con- 
troversy. Expositors, however, are now nearly 
unanimous in holding that the Gen. xaraderr. 
émay., cannot, in the absence of the article, de- 
pend on torepyxévas (Cramer, Ernesti), and also 
that karadeizew, while sometimes, indeed, signi- 
fying neglect, disregard (Acts vi. 2; Baruch iv. 1), 
yet here, as shown partly by the absence of the 
article, partly by the passive form of the Parti- 
ciple, but chiefly by the usage of vy. 6, 9, can- 
not be so rendered, but only, to be remaining. 
And we can hardly fail to perceive that this ex- 
pression points back, on the one hand indeed, to 
the definite promise, but on the other, still by the 
absence of the article, indicates a designed in- 
definiteness, or a very general mode of conceiving 
it. This view is confirmed by the fact that the 
author subsequently understands the expression, 
Taxdravoic yov. (ch. iii. 11), here airov,—not, in 
the sense of the Psalm, of the rest which God has | 





which belongs properly to God. This rest into 
which believers are destined to enter, is thus 
still to be distinguished from the rest. which God 
has actually given to His people by the posses- 
sion of the Promised Land ‘Deut. xii. 9}. Since 
this idea of the expression in question is not the 
original sense of the passage in the Psalm, but 
only the author’s own interpretation of it, he 
proceeds to give a proof of the substantial cor- 
rectness of his explanation. This, therefore, is 
not, as yet, at this passage, to be presupposed with 
the readers of the Epistle. In fact, also, the 
author deduces from the fate of the Israelites in 
the desert, not that which many interpreters in- 
troduce into it, wz., that the Divine promise, 
because it remains unfulfilled, is yet existing. 
For it might have been objected, that the pro- 
mise was in fact subsequently fulfilled to the de- 
scendants of those who perished in the wilderness 
when they entered Canaan under Joshua. The 
inference from that is rather that we have need 
to fear; to this he exhorts us, for he has shown 
that the reverse side of the Divine promise, the no 
less positively uttered and oath-sanctioned threat 
of God, that His people, of that time, should not 
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enter into His rest, was fulfilled in all of them, 
and that in consequence of unbelief. Hic nobis 
commendatur timor non qui fidei certitudinem excu- 
tiat, sed tuntam incutiat solicitudinem ne securi tor- 
peamus (Calvin), 

Against what, therefore, are we now to be on 
our guard? What are we to fear? and to what 
are we, in true fear, to direct our anxious care, 
in order that that which we fear may be averted 
and not come upon us? We are to beware of 
resembling the Israelites by our unbelief in the 
Word of God, which is proclaimed to us. We 
are to fear the wrath of God, which within the 
sphere of even the chosen people has still dis- 
played its judicial terrors upon all unbelievers. 
And our common fear should direct itself to the 
point (do8ytauev obv) that, while there exists a 
promise of entering into His rest, no individual 
one among you may be found to have come too 
late (fore Soxy Tuc €F dudv botepyxévat). Aokh is 
so conspicuous in its position, that it cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as superfluous, (Mich., Carpz., 
Abresch), andthe gravity and earnestness of the 
connection, which presently calls out the most 
solemn exhortations, and startling pictures of 
the fate of apostates, demands a very cautious 
admission of the view which resolves it into the 
softening videatur (=may seem) of elegant dis- 
course (Oec., Theoph., Thol., Liin.).* On the 
other hand, we can scarcely regard it as of in- 
tensifying import—lest there be even an appear- 
ance that this or that one has remained behind 
(Pareus, regarded approvingly by Del.). We 
must regard it as expressing the appearance of 
an actual condition, as it presents itself to the 
opinion and estimate of others, and must conceive 
the condition as that of that substantial linger- 
ing behind, which results in inevitable exclusion. 
It is doubtless grammatically possible to take doxy 
as the leading term, expressing the individual’s 
personal opinion, and dorepyxévar as denoting a too 
late arrival in respect of time, the whole then— 
may think he has arrived too late—(Schkottg., 
Baumg., Schultz, Wahl, Bretschn., Steng., Paul., 
Ebrard). But with this accords neither the 
moral condition of the readers, nor the connec— 
tion of the passage, which, attached by go0fy- 
daxev odv to the preceding chapter, cannot pos- 
sibly be introducing a consolatory address to per- 
sons troubled by an extraordinary illusion re- 
garding their salvation, or a warning against 
their indulgence of this illusion, (as if we had 
the comforting words pu7 oby doBnMduev, let us not 
then fear, instead of the words of warning, let us 
therefore fear lest). The passage rather opens 
with the admonition and summons, based on the 
preceding glance at the fate of ancient Israel, 





* [With a writer of a different description, Moll’s objection 
to this interpretation might have more weight: in the 
zase of our author it seems to be of very questionable vali- 
dity. It should be borne in mind that the very character- 
istic and distinguishing feature of our epistle is the utmost 
possible cogency of reasoning, and stern and terrible force 
of appeal, couched in, (we might almost say), the utmost 
possible smoothness and flowing grace of diction. An 
earnestness of thonght and sentiment that never for a mo- 
ment relaxes itself, moves on part passu witha majestic 
stateliness, an‘ a classic grace of style, that never for a mo- 
ment forgets its urbanity, and never allows its even repose 
to break forth into passionate vehemence of extression. 
In such a style the oscurrence of an elegant and even. soft- 
ening term like doxy in the sense here given to it, could 
yearcely be matter of surprise or objection.—K.]. 
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that they should resolutely and earnestly avoidthe 
threatening danger that any member ofthe church 
—while God's invitation, full of gracious promises, 
is addressed to him—should by guilty delay, 
springing from unbelief in the word of invitation, 
make it necessary that he be regarded as having 
been left behind on his way tothe promised goal. 
The rendering of Grotius, ne cui vestrum libeat 
(that it may not seem best to any one, may not 
be the pleasure of any one of you), is inconsis- 
tent with the Inf. Perf., and with the construg- 
tion, which would have required the Dat. ; 
Ver. 2. For we have had the joyful mes- 
sage—in them that heard it. Kafdrep ( pre- 
cisely according as) found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only with Paul, denotes, in its classical 
use, relations of entire equality. EvayyediCeoba 
isalso used, Luke vii. 22; xvi. 16, passively, as 
here, of those to whom glad tidings are an- 
nounced. The Subst. evayyé\or is not found in 
our epistle, and with Luke only Acts xv. 7; 
xx. 24. The Adyoc rice axogc, which at Sir. xli. 
28, denotes what is received by tradition, and 
at 1 Thess. ii. 3, is applied to the New Testament 
preached word, is very significant for the Word 
of God made known by proclamation to the peo- 
ple of God of all times, Ex. xix. 5; Is. xxviil. 
9; Jer. xlix. 14, and corresponds particularly 


to the Heb. myn Too lites late) (Boma. 


ite : 

14-17)=that which is announced, news, tidings, 
connected sometimes with the Gen. of the sub- 
ject matter, 2 Sam. iv. 4, sometines with that 
of the bearer of the tidings, Is. liii. 1. The Dat. 
Toic Gkovoacw is expressly employed to indicate 
that the iovi¢ indispensable to the right and 
efficient influence of the word was wanting to - 
them that had heard the word, and that for this 

reason it had not united itself with those for whom 
it was otherwise adapted, and for whom it was 
destined of God. This Dat. would be with the 
very old and well attested reading of the Ace. 
Plur. of ovyxex., totally unintelligible. For to put 
upon Gkovecv the sense of obey is a purely des- 
perate make-shift, and the rendering ‘“ because 
they did not associate themselves by faith with 
those who obeyed,” viz: Joshua and Caleb (Mc., 
Phot., Hammond, Cram., efc.), is totally alien 
from+the use made of this history in the pre- 
vious chapter. Bleek, therefore, reads dxov- 
cuacw after Theodoret, with whom, however, 
axovobeiow is probably to be read, as conjec- 
tured by his teacher Theodore of Mops., on the 
authority of the Vulg.=<‘‘since they did not 
unite themselves by faith with the words which 
they had heard.” The Nom., as indicated by 
the Peshito—the oldest version of the New Tes- 
tament—is thus to be preferred with Erasm., 
Béhme, De W., Thol., Lun., Del. The opinion 
of Ebr., however, which I followed in my com- 
ment., that the passage contains no repetition of 
the truth previously dwelt upon, v7z., thatthe word 
was proclaimed in vain to the Jews on account 
of their subjective unbelief, but presents rather 
the reverse side of the truth, viz: the empotence 
of the Old Testament word itself, and thus shows 
the word proclaimed by Moses as declaring the 
promise, indeed, along with the conditions of its 
fulfilment, yet possessing no power, like the 
word of the New Testament (v. 12) to penetrate 
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into the marrow and core of the inner life, and 
by such admixture identify itself thoroughly 
with the hearer — this assumption, I say, 
anticipates the following discussion, introduces 
ameaning into the words outside of their ob- 
vious and natural import, and depends also on 
Ebrard’s false interpretation of ver. 1. If we 
construct TH wiores with the nom. ovykexpapévoc, 
mixed with faith, then it were better to regard roic¢ 
axotcoacw as Dat. of reference=in respect to, as 
often in cases where the Gen. would be liable to 
misconception (Win., Lun.), than with De Wette, 
as Dativus commodi, or as the Dat. of the agent for 
o76 with Gen. (as by Luther until 1527)—* not 
being blended with faith by them (—d76 rév) 
that heard it.’’ It accords better, however, with 
the actual relations of faith alike to the word 
and to the hearers to connect roi¢ axotcaacy closely 
with ovyxexp. and take r@ wiorec as Dat. of means 
(Schlicht., Thol.,) ede. 

Ver. 8. For we are entering into rest as 
they that have believed, etc.—The yap for 
stands in logical connection, not with a part, but 
with the entire statements of the preceding verse. 
It is best explained by taking eicepydueba, not as 
present for asomewhat general and indeterminate 
future”’—‘ we are to énter,” (Bl., De W., Thol.); 
or as marking that which we may with certainty 
anticipate (Lun.), and the Aor. Part. of mtorebo- 
avrec (with the majority) of those who have es- 
tablished the genuineness of their faith; but rather 
by explaining the Part. of those simply who have 
believed, who have exercised faith, and of course 
have thus far attested it, Acts iv. 82; xi. 21; xix. 
2; Rom. xiii. 11, and the verb eloep. therefore, in 
its proper present sense of those who are aciually 
entering into rest, (Del). We, the church of the 
believers, the author would say, are as such tra- 
velling on the way to the rest which God has es- 
tablished since the foundation of the world, but 
which the Israelites did not attain. Ebrard 
erroneously takes the épya ‘* works finished” of 
ver. 3, as contrasted with faith, and as denoting 
human performances, the works of the law, in con- 
trast with which the true way of salvation, that 
of faith, was to be revealed. But the term can 
refer only to the works of God (ver. 4 and 10), 
which stand as accomplished since the founda- 
tion of the world, and since which, therefore, 
there is existing a Rest of God. Although (xai- 
tov) this is the case, still, according to the de- 
claration of God, Ps. xcv. 11, the Israelites who 
were called thereto, did not enter into it. Luther, 
following the erroneous rendering of the Vul- 
gate et quidem (and indeed), connected the clause 
commencing with kairoc with the following 
elpnkev, leaving the yap after elpyxev wholly un- 
regarded. Schlicht., Carpz., etc., make the Gen. 
also depend on xardravow—the rest of works which 
were accomplished, etc., a construction which 
would require rév repeated after épywv (Tdv 
épyov tov ard, ete.). And Calv., Bez., Limb., 
Cram., Bohm., Bisp., explain thus; ‘‘ namely,” 
(or perhaps although) into a rest which followed 
upon the completion of the works of creation: 
a thought that would certainly have been ex- 
pressed in different phraseology. 

Ver. 4. For he hath said in a certain 
place —And in this place again.—We are 
not to supply, as subject of eipyxer, 7 ypagt 








(Bohm., Bisp., ete.), notwithstanding that in the 
citation itself God is spoken of in the third per- 
son. For the same subject must be supplied to 
both citations, and in the latter (ver. 5) the ov 
shows that God must be regarded as the subject. 
Here also it again becomes evident that God is He 
who is conceived as the one who speaks in Scrip- 
ture. [I doubt if Moll’s reason for rejecting 74 
ypaby as subject of eipnxev, drawn from the cita- 
tion ver. 4, or the implied one for making God 
the subject, as drawn from the citation of ver. 5, 
is, either of them, decisive. Whey are both given 
as simple edtations, and would both, therefore, 
naturally stand in precisely their present form, 
whether we were to conccive ‘‘ The Scripture,”’ or 
“God” speaking in the Scripture, as the sub- 
ject of the verb. And the application of the 
passage to the author's purpose would, I con- 
ceive, be equally answered, whichever subject 
we assume. Still, with Moll, I prefer 6 Ced¢ as 
subject.—K. ].—Since the passage, Gen. ii. 2, is 
so entirely familiar, zov cannot possibly imply 
any uncertainty on the part of the author re- 
garding the source of the citation; and from this 
we may draw a certain inference regarding the 
movin ch. ii. 6. The two passages of Scripture 
thus quoted in connection, bring out the idea 
that there is from the commencement of things 
a Rest of God, into which men could and were to 
enter, but into which the Israelites have not en- 
tered; yet that by this the entrance into the 
Rest of God cannot be sealed and made impossi- 
ble for all times and all men, since the exclusion 
of the Israelites was but a manifestation of the 
wrath of God upon the unbelieving. 

Ver. 6. Since, therefore, it remains 
open that some are to enter in, e’c.—The 
comparison of the two passages leads to the con- 
clusion, not precisely, that the entrance is still 
remaining and reserved for some persons—which 
would have demanded karadeirerat—but that 
such an entrance is left free, left over, remains 
open (arodsinsral, ch. x. 26), [-¢not having been 
previously exhausted.” Axr.], and that, on ac- 
count of this state of the case, God in His grace 
and faithfulness, after the well-known falling 
away of those who were called in the time of 
Moses, again characteristically fixes (dpiCev) a 
day, ‘to-day,’ in which, after the lapse of so long 
a period, He, through David, repeats the sum- 
mons of invitation, which had formerly been 
proclaimed by Moses. As the Sept. ascribes the 
Psalm in question to David, and here we have 
not év 7@ Aavid, but év Aavid (taking David perso- 
nally), we are not here, although the Book of 
Psalms may, as a whole, be regarded as belong- 
ing to David (Acts iy. 25), to take the words as 
applying to the book. For év Aavid would pro- 
perly, in referring to a passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture, mean ‘‘in the passage of Scripture that 
treats of David,” as é ’HAig, Rom. xi. 2.— 
Schlicht., Stengel, eéc., connect the first ofmepov 
with Aéyov, Others, more recently Lin. and 
Del., regard it as a part of the quotation, which, 
commencing emphatically, for this reason, after 
an interposed clause, repeats the same word. 
The majority, with Calv., Bez., Grot., take it as 
in apposition with juépav.* 





*|To see the difference hetween the two explanations, tha 
reader must first correct the English version, which is here 
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Ver. 8. For if Joshua had brought them 
to their rest, etc.—The erd ravra, correspond- 
ing to pera tocovrTod ypdvov of the preceding 
verse, belongs to éAdAev scil. 6 Oedc. But the Im- 
perf. with av is not to be rendered, ‘‘He would 
have spoken” (Luth., Boz.), which would have 
required éAdAnoev ay, but ‘*he would be speak- 
ing.” The fact that God, after the introduction 
of the people into the Promised Land, speaks of 
a day in which His voice summons to an en- 
trance into His rest, proves not only that the 
Rest of God, which has existed since the crea- 
tion, is not identical with the rest proclaimed to 
the people by Moses, and secured for them under 
Joshua, but that this entire proceeding with the 
Israelites is simply to be regarded as figurative, 
and as having its fulfilment through Christ in the 
New Testament economy. In the later books of 
Scripture, Ezra, Nehem., Chron., Joshua, in- 
stead of the earlier Piet is named pie 
whence the writing ’Iyoovc of the Sept., of Jo- 
seph., and the Acts vii. 45.—Katazavew here in 
its classical transitive sense fo cause to rest, to 
bring to rest, as Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 20; v. 
83; Ps. lxxxv. 3; Acts xiv. 18. 

Ver. 9. There remaineth therefore a 
Sabbath rest, efe.—The particle dpa (rarely 
commencing a sentence in prose), now introduces 
the conclusion to which the preceding statements 
have led the way; not only is there a Rest of 
God existing from the close of the creation, and 
reaching on to eternity, and not only is a parti- 
cipation in this rest appointed to the people of 
God, but the entrance into it is actually secured 
to the people of God. This rest isa caBBarioudc—a 
Subbath festal celebralion (from caBBarifew, Ex. 
xvi. 80, as éopracudc from éopravew). The term 
(found also in Plut. de swperstitione, 3) is all the 
more natural, inasmuch a3 already at ver. 4, re- 
ference is made to that rest of God after the 
creation of the world, which lay at the basis of 
the institution of the Sabbath, as the rest of 
humanity, and in that, apart from any Rabbinical 
explanations, even at 2 Macc. xv. 1, the Sabbath 
is called 7 THe Katataboeuc puépa. The 6 éiceA- 
Od», he who entered in, is certainly not tho people 
(Schultz), but either Christ, as indicated by the 





exceodingly unfortunate. First, vv. 6 and 7 must be closely 
united. not more than a comma being placéd after unbelief, 
Then the comma must be struck ont after again, ver. 7, 
and this word connected closely with épiGer he again limits 
or fixes. Again the phrase “as it is said,” must be cor- 
rected first by a right translation of the Perf. has been said, 
anl then by substituting the proper critical reading, mpoec- 
pyar, has heen suid before (referring to the previous cita- 
tion, ch. iii. vv. 7-15); and finally the phrase “ after so long 
atime” must be put in ity proper construction with “ say- 
ing” (Aéywv). We then rend r either thus: ‘Since, then, it 
still remains that some, efc.—on account of dirobedience, he 
arzain fixes a certain day (viz.) ‘ to-day,’ saying in David so 
long a time after” (z. e., sv long a time after the original 
promise—the long interval between M-ses and David) ‘ to- 
day if ye hear His voice.” etc., or thus: he again fixes a 
certain day: “to-day ’—saying in David so long a time af- 
terward—“ to-day if ye hear,” efe. In thé former case “ to- 
day” is taken in apposition with nudpav, “a certain day, 
wz., tc-day.” and so Calvin. Beza, Grotius, Bleek, De Wette, 
Moll, Bib. Union. In the latter “ to-day” emphatically and 
sonewhrt abruptly commences the quotation, and then, 
after an interveninzy clause is emphatically repeated. So 
Liinemann, Delitzsch. and decidedly Alford. The order of 
the words o7juepov ev Aavetd Aéywv I think is in favor of 
the latter view. With the former the author wonld, I think, 
have more naturally written Aéywv év Aaveié.—K.]. 





Aor., karéravoev, rested (Alting, Starck. Owen, 
Valck., Ebr., Alf.), or (with the majority of 
expositors, among them Bleek, Liin., Del.), inas- 
much as nothing in the context points imme 
diately and personally to Christ, the person, who- 
ever he may be, that has reached the goal. It thus 
assigns the reason why the rest in question is 
called a Sabbalism. The Aor. is then explained as 
a reminiscence from the citation in ver. 4. [The 
question is a difficult one to settle. On the one 
hand, the historical xarémavoev, rested, more natu- 
rally points back to some single historical event, 
as the entrance of Christ into His rest, and the 
emphatic Kat avréc, also he himself, giving, as 
Alford remarks, dignity to the subject which we 
should scarcely expect if it refer to any indi- 
vidual man, would suggest the same idea, while 
it is certainly pertinent to introduce Christ as the 
great Leader and Institutor of the rest of the 
New Testament people of God, by finishing and 
resting from His own works. But, on the other 
hand, there does not seem, as supposed by Alford, 
any antithesis inthis passage between Christ and 
Joshua; the specific object of the verse seems to 
be simply to explain why the writer has changed 
the term xatdravore into caBBariopdc, and the Kat 
avréc, therefore seems entirely natural as ex- 
plaining why the rest of the people of God is like 
the rest of God Himself, a Sabbatism; and the 
reference also of the subsequent éxeivy 1) xararav- 
ovc, thal rest, is entirely pertinent, in view of the 
author’s declaration that a Sabbatic rest awaits 
the people of God, and equally so in whichever 
way we understand the present verse. And asa 
positive argument against Alford’s interpreta- 
tion, we may urge Moll’s suggestion, that nothing 
in the context points directly to Christ. The 
passage seems simply thrown in to account for 
the substitution of the term caBfaricpudc for Kard- 
mavoic; for this there is no need of any reference 
to Christ, and had the author intended it, it 
would seem almost certain that he would have 
made his intention more obvious. I incline 
to the opinion of the majority, which refers it to 
individual members of the Church. The Part. 
slocAvOv, is then used like arodavéy, Rom. vi. 
7, although for the fin. verb we should certainly 
here, as there, prefer the Perf. But the Aor. 
may be explained partly as by De Wette, as a 
reminiscence from ver. 4, partly, perhaps, from 
the preference of the Greeks for the form of the 
Aor., whenever they cowld use it, to the clumsier 
and less euphonious Perfect.—kK. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the Holy Scripture we hear the voice of 
God and the language of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we are to gain by this, not an external knowledge 
of natural things and historical events, but a 
spiritual understanding of them, in order to a 
right estimate of their relation to the kingdom 
of God. Precisely for this reason we must 
acquaint ourselves rightly with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that we may be able correctly to under- 
stand their language, to give heed to their inti- 
mations, to make use of their hints, and to make 
the fitting application of their statements and 
explanations. Forthe sacred Scripturenot merely 
throws upon all things and relations the light 
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of revelation, but also in that light interprets 
itself, and thus becomes profitable for the things 
mentioned 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

2. The Rest which God promises and gives to 
His people, is no other than the rest which God 
Himself has and enjoys. The creation and desti- 
nation of man to be the image of God, contains 
the ground of the fact, that man can find rest 
only in God, and the grace of God renders pos- 
sible even to fallen man the fulfilment of his 
destination. But the condition of entering into 
the rest of God, is faith; and this condition is 
the same for the different degrees of man’s par- 
ticipation in that rest which God, since the 
creation of the world, until the completion of the 
world’s history, repeatedly proffers to man, and 
holds open for his entrance. 

3. “At every stage of the revelation of His 
grace to sinners, God proffers to them His whole 
salvation. Under every veil which He has 
thrown over His truth in the years of childhood, 
it lay entire, and even at that time believers could 
receive every thing from God. But since God 
does not perfect individuals apart from the 
whole, the general unbelief of those to whom He 
had proffered His salvation (notwithstanding that 
some few believed) at every successive stage, 
held back perfection. But no rejection of Divine 
grace, onthe part of men, can hinder or restrain 
its ever increasingly glorious unfolding; but 
rather, as the sun from the bosom of night, so 
from the unbelief of men does it shine forth all 
the more clearly to the honor and praise of God. 
Thus also, of necessity, their spurning of the 
true rest of God, which had been proffered to 
the Israelites, led to the fact that they, under 
Joshua in Canaan, only entered into an earthly 
rest, in every respect unsatisfactory, perpetually 
interrupted, by which their longing after the 
true rest was rather awakened than satisfied. 
And thus the entrance into the rest of God, still 
awaits the people of the Lord; the celebration 
of the eternal Sabbath, after the second creation, 
of which that of the earthly Sabbath is but the 
type.” Von GERLACH. 

4, The labor from which the believer is yet to 
rest cannot, on account of the constitution of the 
world, and on account of the nature of actual 
human life, be separated from the idea of the 
pain and toilof our earthly pilgrimage ; yet it is by 
no means to be limited to this. We must rather 
extend our thought to the labor of the Christian 
vocation, since this is designated in the text as 
that which is peculiar to Him, standing in the 
relation of an image and copy to the creative ac- 
tivity of God. “The struggle against sin, the 
pursuit of holiness, the striving after perfection 
(reAevdrnc), constancy in sufferings, all vigorous 
endeavor in holding fast to faith and hope, even 
under the most adverse circumstances; all the 
toilsome activity of self-denying, self-sacrificing 
love; all the labors, connected not unfrequently 
with great disquiet and anxiety. for the spiritual 
welfare of the entire Church and of its individual 
members; all these are the ‘works’ (épya) of 
believers, from which they are yet to rest in the 
heavenly city of God” (Rrmum). 

5. As an eternal and blessed Sabbath celebra- 
tion, this rest cannot be a cessation of all acti- 
vity. This would correspond neither to the idea 
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involved in the rest of God, nor to the promise of 
a personal progressive life of the children of the © 
resurrection in the kingdom of glory. More- 
over, the perfect consciousness of blessedness in 
the certainty of personal perfection in no way 
excludes an active attestation of this consciousness. 
The same holds true of the participation of the 
blessed in the approval and pleasure with which 
God looks upon the world of perfection as brought 
into a state of perfect conformity to His will. At 
all events, there is such an activity of the per- 
fected in eternity as that which Thom. Aquinas 
designates as videre, amare et laudare, and AuGUstT. 
(de Civit. Dei, 20, 30) thus describes: ‘‘Jpse 
(Deus) sinis erit desideriorum nostrorum qui sine fine 
videbitur, sine fastidio amabitur, sine defutigatione 
laudabitur.” But is God to be the sole object of 
this activity? and is this activity itself to be re- 
garded as susceptible of no development and ad- 
vancement for the reason that it is an activity of 
those who are perfected? This would by no 
means essentially follow from Augustine’s answer 
to the question, What the blessed will do in their 
eternal life: Jn sxcula sxculorum laudabunt te 
(in Ps. 88). For praise, if it is not to be a mere 
empty sound, must consist in real acls of praise, 
with a definite meaning and substance. But 
this concrete substance, if it is not to degenerate 
into tautology and lattology, must be susceptible 
of a development, and appear as the product of an 
activi‘y of definite persons, whose inward feelings, 
experiences and thoughts it expresses. And in 
the case of these persons, again, we can conceive 
of the removal neither of that creaturely element 
by which they stand distinguished from God, nor 
of that special human quality that distinguishes 
them from angels; nor any more of that individu- 
ality which produces those special characteristics 
in the actual personal life of the perfected which 
involve alike the continuity of consciousness, the 
identity of the person that had died with the 
person that has risen; the possibility of reunion, 
and the possibility of retribution. On this dou- 
ble foundation of the permanent creatureliness, 
and of the individual personality of the glorified 
and perfected, we may base a well-founded con- 
viction that there is in the life of the blessed an 
infinitude of relations and points of contact, 
which, in ceaseless and reciprocal influence, en- 
large and enrich their common bliss and perfec- 
tion. For we may with just as little propriety 
assume, on the part of the glorified, an activity 
without result, a8 around of empty and unsub- 
stantial adoration, or a mere idle and fruitless 
contemplation of God. Also, Rorus, in his 
Ltihics (Il. @ 474) has admirably shown how we 
may conceive of work without the attendant idea 
of labor, i. e., work accompanied by strenuous 
exertion; and Tholuck, in some weighty and 
suggestive intimations, has shown the mixture of 
truth and falsehood in the declaration of Luss- 
inc: ‘“‘If the eternal Father held Truth in His 
right hand, and the search for it in His left, and 
I were required to choose, I would clasp His 
knee and say: Father, the left!” Inasmuch, 
however, as we have on this point no positive 
statements of Scripture, and are liable to trans- 
fer our human conceptions to the scenes and re- 
lations of the future world, it will be well to heed 
the warning of Stier (1, 85): “If thus deeply 
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looking into eternity, we are blinded by the 
overpowering splendor, and turn back again to 
the thought that such Sabbath rest is surely not 
to be conceived as devoid of working and acti- 
vity, we are undoubtedly right to this extent, 
that the rest of God is indeed at the same time an 
eternal life of infinite power. But we must still be 
on our guard against allowing our weakness to 
mingle the earthly with the heavenly, and even 
in the attained city of God itself, to open a long- 
extended chaussee-prospect of ‘infinite perfection;’ 
rather will we strive with all the power of the 
spirit for a presentiment of that true rest, of that 
perfected satisfaction and completeness which has 
inherited all in God. and for which nothing more 
remains to be attained in eternity.” This is all 
the more advisable as the feeling of @ real satis- 
_ faction in our true rest in God must exist in the 
most diverse stayes of creaturely development. Only 

_we must not, with the earlier ecclesiastical 
teachers (e¢. g., JoHN GERHARD, Loci Theol., T. 
XX., p. 408), allow ourselves to infer from this 
that that deficiency in extent of the saints’ 
knowledge of God, which, along with its penfec- 
tion in quality, the very finiteness of their nature 
imposes upon the blessed, will, by the final 
judgment, be fixed and bound down to a definite 
limit, which will forever preclude all further de- 
velopment. For the unbounded and unrestricted 
activity of a creature within the limits that be- 
long to and determine its peculiar organization— 
an activity that can never be conceived as with- 
out result—is something entirely different from 
a striving and aspiring beyond these limits. 
This, Danre himself, in the words cited by 
THouuck (Paradiso, 3, 73 ff.), has not sufficiently 
regarded: s 


‘‘Wor if we yielded to our higher wish, 
Then should we come in conflict with that will 
Which destined us to this our lower sphere.” 


6. It is a confused and perplexing use of lan- 
guage that speaks of gradations of blessedness. 
The idea of blessedness excludes distinctions of 
degree and relations of quantity. But doubtless 
there are degrees of participation in the rest of God. 
For, first, there is the peace, which the believer, 
as being justified, on the ground of his reconci- 
liation with God through Jesus Christ possesses 
and tastes (Rom. y. 1), and which includes a de- 
votion—constant and unvexed by the vicissitudes 
of life—to the will of God in His dispensations, 
and a confident hope of future blessedness and 
glory. Then, from this, we are to distinguish 
the rest of those who, as having fallen asleep in 
Christ, freed from the toils and sorrows of this 
earthly life (Rev. xiv. 13; xxi. 4), are with 
Christ (Phil. i. 23); and from this again we dis- 
tinguish that Sabbatic rest which commences only 
at the second coming of Christ, and the accom- 
panying renovation of the world, and which is 
realized only when the whole people of God have 
entered into eternal rest in and with God, and 
in which all the ransomed are at home forever- 
more (1 Thess. iv. 17). Within each of these 
three grades, however, is preserved inviolate not 
merely the specific quality of humanity as such, 
in contradistinction from the angelic nature and 
relation, but also the concrete individuality, pre- 
viously referred to, of each person. This has 








been sometimes erroneously conceived as forming 
an intrinsic distinction in the degree of blessed- 
ness itself. The opinion of Swedenborg, that 
men may once have been angels, has no where 
the slightest support. 

7. From the nature of the rest of God it fol- 
lows that for the people of God, so long as they 
are still on their pilgrimage to the final goal, it 
must of necessity be im the future; for he who 
has entered into this, rests from his works in 
like manner as God did from His. In behalf of 
the view that a day which is entirely Sabbath 
will close the world’s work, Del. adduces from 
Sanhedrin 97a, the following passage: ‘As 
the seventh year furnishes a festal time of a 
year’s duration for a period of seven years, so 
the world enjoys, for a period of seven thousand 
years, a festal season of a thousand years;” but 
remarks, then, that, as shown by Rev. xx. 7ff., 
this final temporal millennium is not as yet the 
final Sabbath, although it has become customary in 
the Church to regard this temporal season of 
triumph and rest to the Church as % éGdéun (the 
seventh day), and the blessed eternity as 7 oyd6q 
(the eighth) ; that this octave of the blissful eter- 
nity is nothing else than the eternal duration of 
the final Sabbath, which realizes itself only at 
the point where the history of time is merged 
into a blissful eternity. Similarly it is said in a 
Rabb. treatise on Ps. xcii. 1 (Alyahu abba, c. 
2): ‘¢We mean the Sabbath which puts a stop to 
the sin reigning in the world—the seventh day 
of the world, upon which, as post-Sabbutic, fol- 
lows the future world, in which forever and ever 
there is no more death, no more sin, and no more 
punishment of sin; but pure delight in the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God.” : 

8. Into this future Sabbath rest, however, they 
alone enter who believe in the word of invitation 
which has reached them, and livingly unite them- 
selves with this, by faith. ‘Faith is, as it were, 
the dynamical medium by which objective truth 
assimilates itself to the believing man” (THOL.). 
‘As food it must nourish, must go into the blood 
and unite itself with the body. If the word is 
to benefit, it must, like the nutritive element of 
food, be transformed by faith, into the spirit, 
sense and will of man, that the whole man may 
become as the word is, and requires, 7. e., holy, 
upright, chaste and pious” (HepincErR, Ed. of 
the N. Test., with explanatory remarks, 1704).— 
“There are two sorts of words in the Scripture ; 
the one affects me not, concerns me not; the 
other concerns me; and upon that which apper- 
tains to me I can boldly venture, and plant my- 
self upon it, as on a solid rock.—Of this none 
may be in doubt, that to him also the Gospel is 
preached, Thus, then, I believe the word, i. ¢., 
that it concerns me also—that.I also have a share 
in the Gospel, and in the New Testament, and I 
venture my all upon the word, even though it 
were to cost a hundred thousand lives” (Lu- 
THER’s Sermons on the First Book of Moses, Walch, 
Part 3, p. 9). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The salutary fear of believers: 1, to what it 
refers; 2, whence it comes; 8, what it produces, 
In the souls of believers, fear and hope dwell in 
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inseparable connection; for, 1, they trust im- 
plicitly to the word of God, as well in His 
threatenings as in His promises; 2, tliey have 
perpetually before their eyes the blissful goal of 
their calling, and the examples of those who have 
fallen on the way ; 3, they have a living conscious- 
ness of their own frailty, and of the Divine 
faithfulness.—Wherein consists the blessing of 
true and living faith? 1, It brings us into union 
with the word of God; 2, it protects us from the 
wrath of God; 8. it leads us into the rest of God.— 
At what does the preaching of the wrath of God 
aim? It aims, 1, to awaken the secure; 2, to 
warn the light-minded; 8, to urge on the slug- 
gish.—The entrance into the rest of God may be 
neglected, inasmuch as, 1, God earnestly invites, 
indeed, to this entrance, but He compels no man 
to walk upon the right path; 2, the entrance 
stands for a long time open, but the period of 
grace comes finally to an end; 3, the entrance 
is sure to the people of God, but unbelief sepa- 
rates again many from the people of God.—What 
is the best consolation amidst the troubles of our 
earthly pilgrimage? 1, The encouragement of 
the word of God; 2, the fellowship of the people 
of God; 3, the prospect of the rest of God.—The 
fauit lies not in God if any one attains not an 
entrance into the rest of God; inasmuch as, 1, 
God has established such a rest since the com- 
pletion of the creation of the world; 2, God has, 
by the word of the Gospel, given to us all a sure 
promise and invitation; 8, God has prepared for 
us, in Jesus, the reliable leader for our entrance 
into this rest.—To what are we laid under obli- 
gation by God’s proffers of His grace? 1, to 
the heeding of a season of grace; 2, to a use of 
the means of grace.—The faith which we pro- 
fess, we have also to live: 1, what binds us to 
this duty? 2, what hinders us in it? 3, what 
aids us to victory?’—How do we stand with re- 


spect to the rest of the seventh day? 1. Do we 
respect it as a holy ordinance? 2. Do we un- 
derstand it in its salutary import? 38. Do we 


use it according to the Divine will and purpose? 
—How we must surely overcome the disquiet and 
danger of the world; 1, by confidence in the 
promises; 2, by obedience to the ordinances; 8, 
by submission to the leadings of God.—The right 
union of labor, rest, and festal gladuess in the 
life of the Christian. 

Luruer (Pref. to John Spangenberg’s coll. of 
Sermons, Walch XIV. 876):—In truth thou 
canst not read the Scripture too much: and 
what thou readest, thou canst not read too 
well; and what thou readest well, thou canst 
not too well understand; and what thou under- 
standest well, thou canst not too well teach; 
and what thou teachest well, thou canst not too 
well live (Domestic Sermons, Walch XIII. 1336),— 
The preaching of faith is such a preaching as 
demands ever to be exercised and put in prac- 
tice.—That I may come to the point of rising 
above every thing, of contemning sin and death, 
and of gladly venturing myself in all ¢onfidence 
upon the promise of God, I must have the Spirit 
and power of God, as also perpetual exercise and 
experience, 

Srarke:—Away slavish fear! but filial fear 
must be present, that we walk therein, and so 
work out our salvation (Phil. ii. 12).—Not only 
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must none remain behind for himse!f, but each 
one must also see to it, so far as the grace of 
God shall render it possible for him, that if 
others remain behind, he, by hearty exhorta- 
tion, and his own good example, incite them te 
the course, and thus take them along with him.— 
Pilgrim, it is high time, if thou wouldst yet 
enter into the rest of God. Therefore hasten, 
and see to it, that thou do not come short of this 
blessedness.—W ere there. on the part of God an 
unconditional decree of human salvation, and 
were men, by virtue of this decree, unable to 
fall from the state of grace, and incur the loss 
of salvation, the holy men of God would not have 
been so zealous to warn believers against back- 
sliding, and to exhort them to perseverance (2 
Pet. iii. 17).—What avails it to listen to so many 
hundred sermons when we believe not, and re-° 
ceivé no benefit? Mark! the word of God 
which thou hearest must flow into thine inmost 
soul, arid must there give thee the full sap and 
nourishment of life, if it is to avail to thee for 
salvation (1 Thes. ii. 18).—The promises of God 
avail nothing to unbelievers. These must die 
without consolation, aud perish eternally (Isaiah 
x]. 1).—The Gospel is, indeed, the power of God 
unto salvation, but it compels none to believe; 
but man retains his free-will to give place or not 
to the grace which knocks at the door of his 
heart.—Thou thinkest that it is very easy to 
come into heaven; but believe me, nothing com- 
mon or unclean can enter thither. Unless thou 
art cleansed by faith, and art become a new crea- 
ture, thou wilt not enter therein.—The repose of 
believers consists in this, 1, that we find all the 
works of God good, and are satisfied with these 
in the kingdom of nature and of grace; 2, that 
to that which God has devoted to us for our sal- 
vation, we desire to add nothing of our own, 
neither works of sin, nor even works of the law. 
—O how often are the first last, and the last 
first! Lord, Thy judgments are incompreliensi- 
ble, and unsearchable Thy ways.—How highly 
should we respect the Psalms of David, since the 
Spirit of God has spoken by him!—To-day, 
since we hear the voice of Christ, let us obedi- 
ently follow it; else we deserve that He with- 
draw from us His grace (John xii. 85).—God 
would at all times, have all men enter into His 
rest.—Nothing of all which the holy men of God 
have written is in vain; what we do not under- 
stand, testifies of our weakness and imperfec- 
tion.—Beloved, let us not be impatient over the 
turmoil of sin, the assaults of the devil, the 
pains of our vocation, and our other burdens. 
For such is the character of our present life. In 
heaven we shall have peace from all these (Ps. 
xe. 10; Rev. xiv. 13).—O how deep is our con- 
cern, not only in the eternal rest itself, but also 
in that constant faith and obedience, without 
which that rest can never be attained. 
BERLENBURGER BisLE:— Promise is God’s 
passport, which He gives us for our journey. 
He who throws away the promise, robs himself 
of aid.—We would fain be saved without em- 
ploying the means.—The seed of all errors lies 
by nature in every one.— Because thou doest no- 
thing, thou doest abundance of evil, and failest 
to accomplish thy duty.—The word in itself de- 
pends, indeed, in its power not upon my accept- 
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ance, since it is still powerful, but outside of me 
it avails me nothing.—All the works of God tend 
toward rest. But the time which is previously 
to elapse must not appear too long to us; but we 
must be assured that as God has brought us upon 
this way, He will also aid us to the end.—The 
work of creation is an image and foreshadowing 
of all the ways of God, clear to the end. The 
long extended time shows the long-suffering of 
God, and is given by God that we may‘recognize 
His goodness; but men readily abuse it to the 
indulgence of their sloth.—If God works in thee, 
thou art in rest; but if thou workest thyself, 
baa in selfishness, thou hast nothing but disquie- 
tude. 

Laurentius:—The life of believers is nothing 
but a journey into eternal rest.—We may hear 
much of eternal life, and still be excluded from 
it.—The rest of believers in this life is imper- 
fect.—To the times which are noted in the sa- 
cred Scripture we must give special heed. 

RamBacu:—Each person of the sacred Trinity 
has, as it were, his special Sabbath and day of 
rest. The Father rested on the seventh day 
from the work of creation. ‘The Son rested in 
the sepulchre from the work of redemption. The 
Holy Spirit will rest at last from the work of 
sanctification, vzz., then, when He shall have no 
more sin to do away. 

STE(NworEeR:—Glory is reserved for us until 
our entrance into His eternal kingdom. It 
beams upon us from His throne, and will become 
manifest to us in His coming. In the meantime 
if we yield ourselves to His guidance, and-hasten 
to the goal, He will infallibly bring us thither. 
We look merely to His heart and His hand; we 
remain tranquil; we let our Leader care for us, 
and willingly follow Him, upon that way in 
which He'has not only preceded us and opened 
the path, but on which He is now also leading 
us, from step to step, by His power and grace, 
and will continue to lead us, until, at the last 
step, attaining complete deliverance and salva- 
tion, we also pass into the same glory, where 
we shall behold the brightness of God in the face 
of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and be in- 
vested with this glory. 

Rieger:—Eyery one should stand in fear and 
just distrust of his own heart, in order that to 
him the yisible and eternal may not speedily sink 
into insignificance, the way that leads to it be- 
come disagreeable, his striving after the treasure 
be enfeebled, and he be tempted to turn back 
into Egypt. That must be and become true in 
my heart, which is true, and as it is true in the 
Word of God —The promise on the part of God 
is so sincere, the faith which trusts to it is some- 
thing so tenacious, that we may with these ven- 
ture boldly forth for an entrance into rest.— 
Who is there whom God cannot, by a thousand 
means, make to feel that he has been driven 
from the place of rest?—Who is there who has 
yielded to the heavenly calling, that does not 
find himself, after his abandonment of the world, 
in a wilderness of temptation? In whom arises 
not the sigh: Lord Jesus may I soon inquire for 
ny rest?—-No man’s progress is stopped by a 
previously formed decree of God; but it was the 
unbelief that showed itself on the way, that 
woke the wrath of God, and led Him to swear 
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that they should not enter into His rest.—The 
purpose of God extends far. All ages, all na- 
tions that are successively born, are compre- 
hended init. Thus it bears with patience many 
a generation, and lo, that which was not accom- 
plished in the fathers is to be attained in the 
children. God has prepared nothing in vain. 
It. is His will that His house be full. No period 
of the world but contributes to the assemblage 
of His elect. 

Von Boaatzxy:—Labor, works and suffering 
belong to the divine arrangement, or to the way 
upon which we enter into rest. But it is faith 
alone, which lays hold of Christ, and in Him 
already here, and thus also yonder, finds eter- 
nal rest. Although eternal rest and blessedness 
are a gift of grace, they still demand all indus- 
try and diligence, power and strength, in order 
to our attaining them, because there are many 
enemies that would circumvent us of this rest, 
and hinder our entrance into it.—We evince our 
industry in entering into His rest, 1, if we stu- 
diously hear His voice, and are obedient to Him; 
2, if we accompany the word with prayer; 3, if 
we actively prove our faith by love; 4, if we 
rightly employ the present time of grace, nay, 
the present day, the present hour; 5, if in all 
struggle, strife, conflict and suffering. we are 
always watchful and on our guard against our 
enemies, crucify the wicked flesh, as our most 
immediate enemy, and when heavier sufferings 
and assaults press in, do-not yield to despair. 

Srier :—As the promise stands remaining to 
us, so also stands good for us, in the strictest 
sense, the warning against wrath.—The to-day 
which is appointed to faith as an accepted time 
and day of salvation, after all the ways of Is- 
rael, which ended at last in the blinding and 
hardening of the majority of the people, at last 
clearly manifests itself as the gracious season of 
the New Covenant, in which the voice of God may 
be heard as never before.—The word of the Sab- 
batic rest! an inexhaustible consolation, with 
which ah! how many weary pilgrims, fainting 
combatants, sluggish laborers, have again and 
again armed themselves anew with strength and 
courage! A word of the Spirit which breathes 
upon the inner man, and refreshes with the 
powers ofthe world to come! A brightly glit- 
tering star of hope, guiding out of all darkness, 
back uponthe right path !—By how much greater 
and more glorious the work of the redemption 
and restoration of fallen man, in whose fall the 
world is destroyed, than the work of the first 
creation, by so much more glorious isthe second 
Sabbath of God in Christ, than the first Sabbath 
of Paradise. 

Von Guertacu:—In the oath that unbelievers 
shall not enter in is involved for believers the 
promise that they by faith shall enter in. 

Hepincer:—Hearing must be accompanied 
by faith; faith must be accompanied by perse- 
verance, 

Hevsner:—The unconyerted will doubtless 
wish, immediately after death, even then speedily 
to procure for themselves an entrance into bliss, 
but too late; late-comers are not waited for.— 
The threat as well as the promise is conditional. 
Allearthly rest is imperfect ; the true rest comes 
afterward.—For him who seeks his rest here, the 
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future world will bring unrest.—The rest of 
God promised to the Christian consists—1l, in 
perfect freedom from all that disturbs, oppresses, 
obstructs, weakens, and pains the Christian here 
below: a. from outward disquiet of the world, 
of the body, and of evil men: 6. from internal 
disquiet on account of his corruption and weak- 
ness; 2, in the blissful and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the grace and love of God; his soul 
then rests in God, after whom it was pining; he 
is then united with God through Christ in vision, 
enjoyment and feeling; 3, in the possession and 
blessed enjoyment of the good which his strug- 
gles have achieved, and in the perfectly free, 
never wearying, never exhausting prosecution of 
the new work that is assigned to us.—The Rest 
of God, the heavenly Sabbath, is to us a pattern 
and a goal; reminding us that, in the week of 
our present life, we accomplish our daily’ work, 
in order hereafter to attain to the heavenly 
Sabbath. 

Fricke :—Every Sabbath is a beckoning to 
the Rest of God, and an attestation of it. 

[Owen :—The failing of men through their un- 
belief doth no way cause the promises of God to 
fail or cease.—Men by their unbelief may dis- 
appoint themselves of their expectation, but 
¢annot bereave God of His faithfulness.—The 
promise made unto Abraham did contain the 





substance of the Gospel.—The Gospel is no new 
doctrine, no new law; it was preached unto the 
people of old.—The Gospel is that which was 
from the beginning (1 Johni. 1). It is the first 
great original transaction of God with sinners 
from the foundation of the world.—God hath not 
appointed to save men whether they will or no; 
nor is the word of promise a means suited unto 
any such end or purpose.—The great mystery of 
useful and profitable believing consists in the 
mixing or incorporating of truth and faith in 
the souls or minds of believers.—It is the proper 
description of an unbeliever, that ‘‘ he doth not 
receive the things of the Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. 
ii, 14. Faith makes the soul in love with spiri- 
tual things: love engages all their affections 
into their proper exercise about them, and fills 
the mind continually with thoughtfulness about 
them, and desires after them; and this mightily 
helps on the spiritual mixture of faith and the 
word,—The people of God as such have work to 
do, and labor incumbent on them.—Rest and 
labor are correlates ; the one supposeth the other. 
Many important truths lie deep and secret in the 
Scripture, and stand in need of a very diligent 
search and hard digging in their investigation 
and for their finding out.—There is no true rest 
for the souls of men, but only in Jesus Christ by 
the Gospel]. 


IV. 


The peculiar and extraordinary nature of the word of God should deter us from resisting it. 


Cuapter IV. 11-18. 


11 


Let us labor [strive zealously, oxovddowpev] therefore, to enter into that rest, lest 


any man [any one] fall after the same example of unbelief [disobedience, azecdefas]. 


For the word of God is quick [living], and powerful [effective, energetic, é&epyys], 


and sharper than any two-edged sword [and], piercing [through] even to the dividing 
asunder of soul! and spirit, and of the joints [of both joints] and marrow, and is a 
discerner of [sits in judgment on, xpettxd¢] the thoughts [reflections] and intents 


[thoughts] of the heart. 


Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 


sight: but all things are naked and opened [laid bare] unto the eyes of him with 


whom we have to do. 


1 Ver. 12.—The re after Wuxfs, is to be expunged according to Sin. A. B. C. H. L., 3, 73. 


[Ver. 11.—2movddowmer, let us strive zealously, 2 Pet.i.10, “give diligence.” 


Iiere Alf., earnestly strive; Bib. Un., 


endeavor, perhaps not quite strong enough. De Wette, strehen ; Moll, ernsilich trachten.—-év To avtg@--meceiv. Eng. ver., 
Sull after; Vulg., Luth., Del., Alf., Bib. Un., etc., fall into; Moll, fall in the like, etc.; De Wette, fall. as a like example, 
All but the second (Vulg. etc.) take meceiv, absolutely of perishing, against which Alf.. after Liin., urges its unemphativ 
position, but to which We may reply, that this springs from a desire to give a special emphasis to awei@eias. Grammatically, 
mecetv ev, for receiv eis, fall into, is doubtless admissible: but ‘fall in,’ or “into an example,” is harsh, and “to fall 
into the same example,” harsher still. I prefer taking with Eng. ver and Moll, wecety, absolutely. of perishing, and I 
believe the expression to be a pregnant one, for “experience a like fall with that of those after whose disobedience you 
thus pattern ;” the “ pattern” not looking forward to the effect of their fall on others—which seems not at all in the 
author’s sphere of thought—-but backward to the effect of the fall of their fathers upon them.--ris amevOeias, disobedience, 
pot unbelief, amatias. 

; Ver. 12 —Zav yap, for living, placed emphatically at the beginning.—évepyjs, working, operative, effective.—touwrepos 
brep, more cutting beyond, a double comparative.—éuxvovpevos, coming through, piercing through.— apuev Te Kai vedar, 
both joints and marrow ; with the omission of the te after Wuyfs, these words become naturally an explanatory apposition 
to Wuxns Kat mvevpuatos.—Kpitikos. : Eng. ver., Bib Un., discerner ; Alf., judger, or discerner ; De Wette, Richter ; Liin., zu 
beurtheilen oder zu richten befihigt ; Moll, richterlich —évOvupjoewv Kai évvoray, not, thoughts and intents, but reflections, or 
sentiments, emotions, affections, and rdeas, thoughts, the former looking more to the moral and emotional, the latter to the 
intelluctual nature.—K.|. 


CHAP. IV. 11-18.) 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vrr. 11. Let us therefore strive ear- 
nestly to enter—example of disobedi- 
ence.—The fact stated in ver. 1, and subse- 
quently unfolded, that there not only is a true 
rest for the people of God, consisting in a parti- 
cipation of the rest of God Himself, but that we 
Christians are invited to it by a word of promise, 
and have in Jesus our true Leader, leads now, 
according to our understanding of ver. 1, either 
to the resumption of the exhortation which it 
contains, or to a new exhortation to earnest and 
zealous striving for an entrance into that rest 
(éxeivn, that, marking the specific rest just de- 
scribed). Whoever intermits this striving will 
fall on the way, and will furnish precisely such 
an example of disobedience, alike in his conduct 
and his destiny, as did the nation of Israel, in 
their march through the desert. Instead of 
rmapddevyua, in familiar use with the earlier Attic 
writers, but wanting in the N. Test., we have 
here, as at 2 Pet. ii. 6, drddevyza. Both words 
denote, sometimes copy, sometimes pattern. The 
éy is not==per (Wolf, Strig., ede.), or propter 
(Carpz.), but denotes state or condition, the being 
mm (Bl., De W., Bisp., Del.). With this coincides 
substantially the view of Thol. that it corre- 
sponds with the Dat. modi, indicating the way 
‘and manner in which the fact as a whole presents 
itself (BeRNuARDY, Synt. 100), 2. ¢., fall, and in 
his fall present the same example of disobedience 
as the Fathers. Iléoy is thus taken absolutely, a 
construction which, since Chrysostom has been 
given to it by most interpreters, though with an 
unwarranted reference to the use of the word, 
ch. iii. 17; they restrict it to mere perishing (ex- 
clusive of the idea of sinning). Liinemann (fol- 
lowed by Alford) maintains that the position of 
méon forbids our taking it here thus absolutely. 
But his view is untenable, and all the more so as 
his own explanation of the idea accords substan- 
tially with that given by us. He is right, how- 
ever, in remarking that the translation of Lu- 
ther, after the Vulg.: ‘‘that no one fall into the 
same example of unbelief,” is not, as by and 
since Bleek, to. be rejected on grammatical 
grounds. For rimtew év is as good Greek as 
minrew cic, only that it connects with the idea of 
falling into, that of subsequently remaining in. 
Del. adds still further examples from the Hellen- 
istic, Ps. xxxv. 8; exli. 10; Ezech. xxvii. 27. 

Ver. 12. For the word of God is living— 
two-edged sword. — Many distinguished 
Christian fathers, and, among recent expositors, 
Biesenthal even yet, regard the Adyog Tov Oeod 
here as the hypostatical or personal word of 
God; but as our Epistle nowhere else speaks of 
the personal Logos,—although it must certainly 
be supposed to have aided in preparing the way 
for that designation,—it is generally understood 
of the word of God as spoken and as recorded in 
the Scriptures. Under this view some (Schlicht., 
Mich., Abresch, Boéhm., efc.) restrict it to the 
threatening and heart-piercing word of the 0. 
Test., while others (Camero, Grot., Ebr., etc.) 
apply it to the Gospel of the N.T. Ebrard so 
regards it, even with reference to the fact that 
the Old Testament word remained exterior, and, 





as it were, a thing foreign to man. There is no 
ground, however, for such limitations; nor is 
there, on the other hand, any more ground for 
that wide and vague generalizing of the term 
which, with Bez., Schultz, Bisp., etc., would in- 
clude in it the whole range of the Divine threat- 
enings and promises, and strip the passage en- 
tirely of its local coloring. It is clear from the 
context that the passage is designed to justify and 
enforce the preceding warning (ver. 1), termina- 
ting emphatically and designedly with its sugges- 
tive ameWeiac. To do this, the writer brings out 
the characteristic nature of the word of God. 
That which God says (Lin.) is, as a product of 
the Divine activity, infinitely different from every 
human word. But it appears here in reference 
to no specific subject-matter whatever, but in 
reference merely to this single and peculiar fea- 
ture, that it has proceeded from God, and has the 
form of the Logos. Thisis indicated by the pro- 
perties which are immediately ascribed to it. As 
a word of God, it is living, (Cav), Acts vii. 88; 
1 Pet. i. 23; having life in itself, while again the 
like appellation is given to God, from whom it 
comes, ch. ili. 12; x. 81. Ebrard interpolates 
into the thought a contrast with the dead law; 
while Schlichting and Abresch unwarrantably 
restrict its import to imperishable duration, and 
Carpz., equally unwarrantably, to its capacity to 
nourish the life of the soul. But the inner life of 
the word reveals itself in actual operation. Hence 
it is called évepyjc, proving itself operative and cfi- 
cient; and since it lay within the scope of the 
author to unfold this feature of the word’s pecu- 
liar character, it is called, ‘‘sharper than any 
two-edged sword.” Such a swoid, which, as 
Oiorouoc, or double-mouthed, ‘devours’ on both . 
sides, issues, according to Rey. xix. 15, from the 
mouth of the Logos. ‘Yzép stands after a com- 
parative, Luke xvi. 8; Judges xi. 25, as rapa, 
ch. i, 4. In similer terms, Philo repeatedly 
speaks of the Logos.* 





* [The following passages from Philo (cited by Liin.), are 
among the striking evidences that our author, while totally 
free from the mystical and allegorizing fancies of Philo, 
could yet have hardly been unacquainted or unfamiliar with 
his writings: Qui rerum divinarum hares, p. 499. Eir’ 
émiAéyer* AvetAev avTa méca (Gen. xv. 10) 7 Tis od mpoaGeis, 
iva tov adidaxrov évvoys Gedy TémvovTa Tds TE TOV CWMATWY 
Kal mpayudtwv éfis amdoas HppdoOar Kat ivijaGar doKoveds 
pices TE TOME. THY TUMTAVTWY avTOD Adyw* Os, Eis THY 
déuratyy axovnbeis akuyy, Siatpav ovdémote Ajyer TA aicbyTa 
mavra: émeday d& expt TOY atépwv Kal Acyouevwv dmepav 
ScéAOH, TAALY AMD TOUTMY TA Adyw DewpyTA Ets amvO7TOUS Kat 
amepuypahous motpas apxeTat dtaipety obTos o ToMEUS - 
*Exagtov ovv Tav Tpimv dvetAe péoov, THY Mev WuXTY ELS 
Aoytxov Kal dAoyov, Tov Sé Adyov eis adnOEs TE Kat Wevddos, 
thy 88 alcOnow eis KaTadymTiKhy davtaciay Kal akaTta- 
Aymrov. Again de Cherubim, p.112t. Philo finds in the 
proyiry popdaia, flaming sword, Gen. ili. 24, a symbol of the 
Logos, and then remarks in reference to Abraham: obx opgs 
dtu kat ’ABpaap 6 codds, nvixa neEato Kara Ocov pmeTperv 
mévTa Kal jundev amodelmery TH yevrv7yTo, AapBaver 77S 
padoyivyns poudaias mimnwa, TIP Kal waxacpav (Gen. xxii. 6), 
breAciv Kal KatapAckar TO OvyToy ad’ EavTod yALXoMeErOS, Lv 
yuna TH Stavoia meTapotos mpos Tov Gcov avant. In the 
first passage, Philo speaks of “God dividing (cutting) all the 
natures of hodies and of things in succession, which seem 
to have been fitted and united together, with His word, 
which 7s the divider (cutter) of all things, which being 
whetted to the keenest edge, never ceases dividing all 
things which are perceptible to sense,” efc. In the others 
he says that “Abraham, when he began to measure all things, 
according to God—takes a likeness of the flaming sword (i. 
e., of the Divine Logos), to wit, fire and a sword (udxatpa)s 
secking to sever and burn away the mortal part from him- 
self, in order that with his naked intelligence he might soar 
and fly up to Gud.—K.]. 
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Ver. 12. And piercing through — feel- 
ings and thoughts of the heart.—These ex- 
pressions subserve the same purpose as the 
preceding, viz., to characterize the word of God 
as such. A union of the word of the Gaspel, or 
even of the Hypostatical Logos, with the inner 
life of believers, is not indicated by a single fea- 
ture of the picture. It simply presents to us the 
word of Gol in its proper and peculiar character, 
as penetrating through every outward and enve- 
loping fold, into the inmost being of man, and 
thus competent to exercise judicial supervision 
(kpituxbc not xpiryc) over those éevduuqoets 
and évvolaz, which, as sources of human 
action, have their sphere of operation in 
the heart. The word exercises its judicial 
functions as well in the realm of thought, 
purpose and resolution, as in that of affec- 
tion, inclination and passion; for it penetrates 
so deeply as to effect the work of separation 
(uepioudc) in the province of soul and spirit, and 
that in their natural (though not necessarily, as 
maintained by Del., sensuous and corporeal) life 
of emotion and sensibility. For dpwot te kai 
wveAot form doubtless a figurative expression 
for the collective and deeper elements of man’s 
inner nature (as, in the same way, pveAdc is found 
at Hurip. Hippol., 255, and Themist. Orat., 32, p. 
857), and were here naturally suggested by the 
comparison of the “word” with a sword. And 
we can scarcely apply the language to the sepa- 
rating of the soul from the spirit, or of both 
from the joints and marrow of the body (Bohme, 
Del.); or to the penetrating of the word clear to 
the most secret place where soul and spirit are 
separated (Schlicht., who, although dype is not 
repeated, does not make apudr te kal wieAdv, de- 
pendent on pepicuov, but coordinates them with 
it). The separation is rather described as taking 
place in these designated spheres themselves, the 
word, like a sword, cleaving soul, cleaving spi- 
rit. Horm. (Schriftd., I., 259) assumes a very 
harsh and indefensible inversion, making puyic 
kal mvebuatoc depend on dpyov Te kai wveA@v—=alike 
the joints and marrow of the inner life. It is a 
more natural construction (with Liin., Alf., eéc.) 
to take doudy te cal pveAdy, connected as they 
are by re «ai into closely united parts of one 
whole, as subordinate to wuy7¢ Kal mvebmaroc, 
thus—soul and spirit, alike joints and marrow [i. 
e., joints and marrow of soul and of spirit]. To 
assume (with Calv., Bez., etc.) a codrdination of 
the two sets of words, as corresponding and 
similarly divided pairs, is forbidden by the 
absence of the re in the first pair; and the order 
of the words themselves (Wuy7c, preceding mvsb- 
paroc) forbids our assuming, with Delitasch, an 
advance from the zvevua, as the primary and 
proper seat of gracious influences, through the 
more outward wuy7 to the strictly material and 
bodily portion of our nature. 

Ver, 13. And there is no creature that 
is not manifest, efe.—At the first glance, 
the language looks like a continuance of 
the description of the Adyoc tov Oeov; and 
hence many expositors who do not adopt 
the hypostatical view regarding the word, 
still refer the repeated airov, and the 6év 
to Adyoc. But although John xii, 48 ascribes to 
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the word a judicial function at the final judgment, 
and Proy. iii. 16 ascribe hands to wisdom, yet 
still here alike the mention of eyes, and the 
Hellenistic évémiov corresponding to the Heb. 


9959, indicate that the subject passes over 


from the word to God Himself. This transition 
is all the more natural, in that the attributes, 
previously ascribed to the word, point collectively 
to its origin from God, and to the power of God 
prevailing in it. But we are particularly forced 
to this construction from the final clause mpdg dy 
nuiv 6 Adyoc. This were an impotent, superfluous 
and purely objectless addition if it meant no- 
thing but: ‘of whom we are speaking,”’==r7epi 
ov nuiv 6 Adyoc, ch. vy. 11 (Luth., Grot., Schlicht., 
Strig., eic.), whether we refer the sentence to 
‘God’ or to His ‘word.’ Nor does it mean pro- 
perly: ‘‘to whom we have to give an account”’ 
(Pesh., Chrys., Primas., efe.); but more exactly: 
‘swith whom we stand in relation,” 7. e., of ac- 
countability (Caly., Beng., Bl., and the later 
intpp.). No special emphasis rests on juiv, and, 
at all events, none strong enough to support the 
interpretation which Ebrard, on the strength of 
it, gives to the passage. The rendering proposed 
in Reurer’s Rep., 1857, p. 27: ‘to whom (vwz., 
God) the word is for us,” ¢. ¢., ‘‘to whom the 
word is to lead us,” is far-fetched and artificial. 
Before God, then, there is no creature, ddavac, 7. 
e., invisible and untransparent; rather (dé for 
aAAd, as ch. ii. 6) are all creatures, yuuva, stript 
of all natural and artificial covering ; and tetpayn- 
Avtyéva, with neck bent back, so as to give a full 
view of the face. The archeological explana- 
tions drawn from ancient usages, either in 
gladiatorial combats, or in the treatment of 
criminals, or in animal sacrifices, are either 
unnatural, or superfluous. The explanation 
of «rice, as opus hominis quia id est velut 
creatura hominis (Grot., Carpz.), is decidedly 
to be rejected. [retpayydcouéva (Hesych., 
me~avepouéva) has been explained from the 
usage of athletes in grasping by the neck or 
throat their antagonist, and prostrating him on 
his back, so that he lies open and prostrate; or 
from the practice of bending back the necks of 
malefactors— who would naturally bow their 
heads—so that all may see their shame; or, from 
throwing back the necks of animals in sacrifices, 
in order to lay them bare to the knife of the 
slaughterer. The first seems objectionable, as 
giving to tpaynAifew, a meaning, 7. e., of laying 
prostrate and bare, which is merely incidental to, 
and inferential from its proper force, ‘seize by 
the neck, throttle.” The second, from the fact that, 
though a Roman custom, there is no evidence 
that it was expressed by the Greek word tpay7- 
\:Cecv. The third, also, is liable to the objection, 
that, though the usage was familiar to the Greeks, 
there is no evidence that this word was employed 
to designate it. The latter view is adopted by 
Liin.; the second by Bleek, D2 Wette, efe. Altord 
insists on the frequency of the occurrence of the 
word in Philo (especially ‘in a passage cast so 
much in Philo’s mode of rhetorical expression”’), 
(who uses it uniformly in the sense of laying pros- 
trate, generally metaphorically), and would thence 
interpret it here ‘‘as signifying entire prostras 
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tion and subjugation under the eye of God.” 
Worpswortu renders: ‘bare and laid open to the 
neck, throat and back-bone;” and adds: ‘The 
metaphor is from sacrificial victims first flayed 
naked, and then dissected and laid open by the 
anatomical knife of the sacrificing Priest, so that 
all the inner texture, the nerves and sinews, 
and arteries of the body were exposed to view.” 
} é 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. “The word searches out in our hearts the 
eternity which hitherto lay buried under a mul- 
titude of fancies and imaginations of the heart, 
and was too feeble to come forth of itself. It 
creates a spiritual understanding, which con- 
sists in true and substantialideas. It furnishes 
an answer to the objections which distrust, fear, 
impatience, unbelief, awaken in our bosoms. It 
teaches us that there are within us two hostile 
wills; one from truth, the other from imagina- 
tion; one from God, the other from ourselves. 
It separates the desires springing from imper- 
fect education, from misunderstanding of the let- 
ter of the law, and those that spring from an 
uncleansed conscience and habitual desire, and 
it so judges and uncovers all deception, that 
nothing is hidden from it. Thus this word is 
a genuine auxiliary to the attainment of rest.” 
(Hahn, priest in Echterdingen). 

2. The word is the essential means of revealing 
the true and living God, inasmuch as He in His 
essence is Spirit (Jno. iv. 24); and since speak- 
ing appears in this connection as an essential liv- 
ing utterance of God, its product, the word, must 
contain in itself, and express, the peculiarity of 
the divine life. Precisely for this reason, the 
same qualities are applied to the Word of Revela- 
tion as to the hypostatical Logos, and inter- 
preters could easily question whether our text 
spoke of the former or the latter. At all events 
this passage belongs, as already recognized by 
OxsnauseNn (Opuscula, p. 125); Kosruin, (Joh. 
Tehrbegr., p. 376) Dorner, (Christology I. 100) to 
those Biblical declarations which explain and 


’ prepare the way for the origin of the mode of 


expression in the prologue of the Gospel of 
John. For if Christ is conceived, not merely as 
the mediator of the creation, the redemption, 
and perfection of the world, but also as media- 
tor of the whole revelation of God; if again the 
word is the essential means of this revelation, 
and if, finally, the personal mediator must, in 
such a relation, be conceived of as of lixe na- 
ture with God, as demanded by the expressions 
drabyacua tho ddEno Kal yapaKrijp tHe brooTd- 
sews avrod, ch. i. 8, and eix@y tov Heov Tov doparon, 
rpordérokoc maon¢e Kticewc (Col. i. 15), it beccmes 
then entirely natural to characterize the Son of 
God, uot merely as being the substance of the an- 
nounced word, but as the eternal and personal 
Word, by the appellation of Logos. 

8. Although expressions are found in Philo, 
regarding the cutsing and penetrating sharp- 
ness of the ‘‘word,’’ which are similar to those 
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used here, we are still not to go back to Philo 
for the explanation of our passage, but rather 
to conceptions and expressions of the Old Tes- 
tament which Philo’s philosophical speculations 
not unfrequently obscure and misinterpret. The 
Word of God is specially compared (Is. xlix. 2) 
with a sharp sword, and Is. xi. 4 speaks of the 
rod of His mouth, which will smite the earth, 
and of the breath of His lips which will slay the 
wicked. For this same reason similar figures 
are found at Eph. vi. 17: 2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. i. 
16; li. 12; xix. 15, The judicial power of the 
word, which is spirit and life (John vi. 63, 
Acts vii, 88); is mentioned, also John xii. 48, 
as at Wis. xvi. 12, its healing, and at Sir, xliii. 
26, its all-creating and sustaining power. We 
might also, perhaps, be reminded of the expres- 
sions at Wis. xviii. 15; 6 mavrodbvaydc cov Adyoc 
—=fidoe 0&9 tiv dvurékpirov eitayv cofy gépov. 

4. Since rveiua (spirit) in our passage denotes 
a constituent element of human nature, and is 
distinguished from wuy4 (soul) the trichotomical 
view of the nature of man is here expressed, 
which 1s found also 1 Thess. y. 23; while Matth. 
vi. 2); Jas. ii. 26 point undeniably to that of 
a dichotomy. But this indicates no contradic- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures itself, but simply au- 
thorizes both forms of representation. Regard- 
ing the contrast of the Scriptural dichotomy 
with a false trichotomy and in like manner of 
the Scriptural trichotomy with a false dichotomy, 
see Dut., System of Biblical Psychology, Leipz. 
1855, p. 64 ff; Oxsuausun, Opuse. Theol. p. 152, 
and Lutz, Biblical Dogmatic, p. 76; Von Rup- 
Lorr, Lhe Doctrine of Man, Leipz. 1858; and 
G. Von Zuzscuwitz, Classic Greek, and the Spirit 
of the Biblical Language, Leipz. 1859; p. 84 ff. 
In the latter work it is well said p. 60 that the 
Scripture speaks dichotomically in respect of the 
parts, trichotomically, of the living reality, but 
maintaining everywhere the fundamental unity 
of the human essence. It is entirely false to re- 
fer with G. L. Haun, (Theol. of the New Testament, 
1 vol., Leipz. 1854, p. 415) the wvetua in our’ pas- 
sage to the Spirit of God. According to the 
view of this scholar, it would be here said, that 
the Word of God is not despised with impunity, 
inasmuch as it is able to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of human nature, where the soul, 
the central seat of life, receives from the spirit its 
contributions and nourishment. Granting, then, 
that the word is able to separate the soul from 
the spirit, this means, according to him, noth- 
ing else than that the Word of God has power to 
procure for man the eternal death of the soul. 
But the Spirit is here evidently a constituent ele- 
ment of human nature, which, in its origin, 
comes immediately from God, and belongs, in its 
nature, tothe immaterial super-sensuous world. 
In it is involved the continued existence of man, 
and his entrance after death into the invisible 
world, The pvy% (soul) is in this connection 
the central, and as it were aggregating point of lu- 
man life, which is touched immediately by bo- 
dily impressions, but which also receives into it- 
self the influences proceeding from the rvsvue. 
(Riebm, II. 672 ff.). 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


He who would attain to the desired goal must 
not merely give heed to the Word of God, but 
must strive earnestly to enter into the Rest of God.— 
What we have in the Word of God, we best as- 
certain from its agency and its influence.—The 
character of the Word of God corresponds as well 
to its origin as to its object.—God judges in His 
word, 1, in order to save; 2, the whole world; 3, 
not merely the walk, but also the heart.—When 
is our striving a blessed one?—1, When it is 
directed to the attainment of the Rest of God ;— 
2, when it is directed in accordance with the 
Word of God; 8, when it comes from a heart 
which has a living consciousness of its responsi- 
bility to God.— What is the nature of that God 
with whom we have to do?—Does the earnest- 
ness with which God desires our salvation find 
an answering earnestness in our striving after 
His approval ?—To the magnitude of that which 
God has bestowed upoa us, correspoads the 
weight of otir responsibility, and the heaviness 
of His judgment. 

Srarke:—Without rest we were the most 
miserable of all creatures, and it were better for 
us that we had never been born, than that we 
remained in eternal unrest. Therefore, take 
courage, vigorously onward, be active in the 
struggle, joyful in the course, that we may lay 
hold of the jewel of rest (1 Tim. vi. 12).—The 
Gospel is the means which God employs for our 
salvation. If then, it is to make living men out 
of dead ones, it must itself be living.—God’s 
Word has God’s power.—Observest thou not how 
it arouses thy conscience and rebukes thee ?— 
God evinces His power in the works of faith and 
of salvation, no otherwise than through His 
word, and it also proves itself mighty in those 
who will not obey the truth, since it becomes to 
them a savor of death unto death, (1 Cor. i. 24; 
2 Cor. x. 4, 5; Rom.i. 16; Ps. xix. 8.)—The 
law is a sharp sword, which pierces into the 
soul of a transgressor (Gal. iii. 10); but the 
Gospel is still sharper in its convicting power ; 
it is able to soften the hardest heart, and to cut 
it asunder through the preaching of Christ, 
(Acts ii. 37: xvi. 14, 82; xxvi. 27, 28).—As 
the word is of divine authority, it is also a per- 
fect, clear, and sure rule of faith.—The power 
of the word of God evinces itself in this, that 
without compulsion or external power, it draws 
hearts to itself, brings them out of the power of 
the devil, of sin, and of death, into obedience, 
and brings them to eternal, divine freedom, 
righteousness and life —Our heart has frequent- 
ly been smitten, we know not how or whence. 
Frequently we hear a whispering, without any 
sensible emotion. Then again it happens that 
we hear the same small voice, and taste in it a 
power, and receive from it a wisdom, that fills 
us with wonder, (Acts xxiv. 25).—Thoughts are 
not free from accountability; hearest thou not 
that they have their judge?—If thou goest 
about with eviltrick and artifices, although they 
are choked down inthe heart, and bear no fruit, 
they will still be revealed and judged to thine 
eternal shame, (1 Cor. iv. 5). 

BERLENBURGER Bisie:—He who will not hear 
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the voice of God cannot possibly attain to the 
Rest, of God, and although there may be found 
some who have said that they enjoy rest, they 
have still only a transitory and self-procured 
rest; but not a rest in God.—Many thousands 
have lost their rest because they did not put forth 
their utmost power in entering into it, (Luke 
xiii. 24).—Where unbelief puts itself in the way 
of the word, there the living word proves its 
power, so as to disclose the condition of the 
man.—The living Word of God euts so deep into 
the soul that the false blood of selfishness, as it 
were, issues forth, and of necessity, betrays it- 
self.—None is so upright toward thee—of that 
be assured—as this word. 

LAURENTIUS:—With the regenerate the spirit 
must have sway: the body must be subject to 
the soul, but the soul to the spirit.—From God 
nothing is hidden, neither the wickedness of the 
unconverted, nor the secret desire of believers. 
He knows and sees all better than we ourselves. 

RamBacu :—Those greatly err who hold the 
Word of God to be a dead letter; yet the law 
cannot make alive, for this is an honor which 
belongs alone to the Gospel. 

Von Bogarzxy:—None can have any excuse 
for remaining dead and inanimate, or sluggish 
and inactive; because the word is living and pow- 
erful.—With the sword of the Spirit must all our 
enemies be smitten, and not hinder us from en- 
tering into the heavenly Canaan.—We have not 
to do with mere men who formerly wrote the 
word, and who now preach it; no, we have to 
do with God Himself, the Judge of all flesh.— 
The more exalted is the person who speaks to 
us, the more reverently do we receive the word 
and obey it. 

RigegerR:—There arises in the heart, particu- 
larly if during many years it has not remained 
totally estranged from, and indifferent to, the 
proffers of God, an incredible blending of good 
and evil, of truth and falsehood, of earthly- 
mindedness, and occasional longing after some- 
thing better, of inclination to the obedience of 
faith, and temptation to depart from the living 
God. If these remain always blended with each 
other, then the man always remains hidden from 
himself, now inclined to be influenced and yield 
to right persuasion, and now again timid, trem- 
bling before the temptation to cast away his 
confidence, With this he sinks at one time into 
fear,without exertion, and acts as if nothing more 
were to be accomplished; and at another 
plunges into self-confident endeavors in exertion 
without fear, without thought of the power of un- 
belief, from both of which only the call and 
drawing of God can set us free. From such a 
labyrinth there would be no escape without this 
judicial and serving power of the divine word, 
which must divide asunder for us faith and un- 
belief in their deepest roots, and their inmost 
and most vital tendencies. 

Stier :—The unbeliever already has his judge 
in the heard but despised word, and his judg- 
ment in his heart and conscience.—He who in 
the deepest, indestructible original foundation 
of the fallen man, still attests by the voice of 
conscience His right and His truth, is the same 
one who now speaks by the word of His grace 
unto and into the conscience. 
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Von Grrtacn:—All that is here said of the 
word, that is, of the revelation of God generally, 
holds in the highest degree of the independent, 
personal, eternal Word which was with the Fa- 
ther, and has appeared among us in the flesh; 
every individual word of God is an emanation 
from the eternal Word.—The greater the com- 
passionate grace which God bestows upon us in 
Christ, the mightier the power of His all-healing 
and restoring love, so much the moré fearful is 
the responsibility, if we nevertheless despise His 
word. 

Hrvusner:—The Word penetrates even through 
the thickest bulwarks of prejudice, of illusion, 
and into the hardest and grossest hearts; it 
seizes upon the inmost being, the very vital 
principle of man.—How often has the declara- 
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tion of the Bible assailed and completely pene- 
trated the hardened and the transgressor, or a 
promise awakened the sluggish and the timid.— 
The power of the word comes from God who hag 
created both the word and the human goul 
Even the simplicity of the word strengthens its 
power.—God knows alike true and wavering 
faith. 

Haun:—We cannot believe and yet remain 
idle.—The word will at once render us cheerful, 
and will help us on if we deal.with it honestly, 
and do not weaken its power.—Many would 
gladly go into rest, but they do not lift up a foot 
in the right direction. 

Fricke:—The goal toward which we tend is 
indeed rest, but the way is toil and labor. 


THIRD SECTION, 


if 


Exaltation of Jesus Christ above Aaron and his high-priestly successors. 


Tho exaltation of Jesus Christ, as the High-Priest who has passed through the heavens, furnishes 
a basis for the exhortation to the maintenance of the Christian confession. : 


Cuapter IV. 14-16. 


14 


Seeing, then, that we have a great high priest, that is [has] passed into [through] 


the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession [confession, 
15 dpodoytas]. For we have not a high priest which [who] cannot be touched with the 
feeling of [sympathize with] our infirmities ; but was [has been] in all points tempted! 
16 like as we are, yet without sin [apart from sin]. Let us therefore come boldly [ap- 
proach with confidence] to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy,’ and find 
grace to help in time of need [for seasonable succor]. 


1 Ver. 15.—The lect. rec. memepaopevor is attested by Sin. A. B. D. B., and is to be retained against the reading memee- 
pauevov received by Mill, Bengel, Matthai, and recommended by Griesbach, which would properly mean, “who has made 


trial of, expertus.” 


2 Ver. 16.—The form éAcos, preferred by Lachm. and Tisch. instead of ¢Acov, has the sanction of Sin. A. B. O.* D.* K. 


Vi, 71 


; [Ver. 14.—SredAjArAvOdTa Tods odpdvous, having passed through (not as in Eng. ver, into) the heavens : though of course 


either might be said.—ths onoroyias, our confession. 


Ver. 15.—cuptad. Taig aoGeveiacs, to sympathize with our weaknesses.—kata mavta, as to all things, in all things,—Kad’ 
émodrnta, according to or after our similitude,=just as we are tempted.—xwpis dpaptias, apart, or separately from sin ; 
tempted in all things, just as men are tempted, but still totally free from sin. = Flay } : 

Ver. 16.—pera. mappycias, Eng. ver. boldly: De Wette, Del., Moll, mit Freudigkeit—with joyfulness: Liin., mit Zuver- 
sicht-=with confidence, as also Del. at 3, 6, neatly, viz.: joyous, unhesitating, confidence; Alf., confidence.—eis eixotpov 


Bo7jOcav, for seasonable succor.—K.|. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 14. Since, therefore, we have a 
great high priest, etc.—Delitzsch, disconnect- 
ing the oy from the éyovrec apy., and carrying 
it over to the kparauev, makes the éyov. apy. here 
incidental, and regards the obv with xpatoyev as 
deducing from the words immediately preceding 
the duty of steadfast perseverance [so Alf.]. But 


the position of ody between éyovrec and apyepéa, 
shows that, looking back to the entire previous 
discussion, in which Jesus has been not merely 
styled apytepete, ii. 17; iii, 1 (Thol., De W.), but 
also been set forth in His personal elevation and 
majesty (Liin.), the author is drawing the con- 
clusion that we possess in Jesus not merely a 
Prophet and Messenger of God, Legislator, and 
Leader, like Moses and Joshua, but a High-priest 
who, precisely on account of this character, on, 
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as apynyos TH¢ owrnplac, conduct into the Sabbath 
rest (oaPBarcouéc). The epithet uéyac points at 
once to that elevation of this High-Priest above 
Aaron and his successors, which is unfolded in 
this section; for the opinion of John Cappell, 
Braun, Ramb., Mich., etc., that the epithet wéya¢ 
only serves to give to the combination yey. apy. 
the meaning of high-priest, is entirely without 
foundation. Philo had previously called the 
Divine Logos péy. apy. (I., 654 Bd. Mang.). That 
the author’s special point here is the majesty of 
this Christian High-Priest, is clear from the two 
appended descriptive clauses, of which the for- 
mer tells us that this High-Priest has accom- 
plished His course, in order that, exalted above 
all created existences (vii. 26; Eph. iv. 10), He 
might receive the Place belonging to Him upon 
the throne of the majesty of God, i. 8, 13; while 
the other connects immediately with His special 
designation as High-Priest the mention of His 
Divine Sonship, which explains this elevation 
(Citminiirosn vis Ove villyo, okt ao)e0 0 Loe render- 
ing: ‘‘who has gone to heaven” (Pesh., Luth., 
Caly., Ernesti, ede.) is erroneous [as also that of 
the Eng. version, ‘‘ who has passed into the hea- 
vens”’]; and no less erroneous is the opinion of 
Wolf and Béhme, that the appended rov vidv Tov 
Gzotv is intended to distinguish Jesus from 
Joshua, 

Ver, 14. Let us hold fast our confession. 
—The circumstance that not merely such a 
High-Priest as the above exists, but that we al- 
ready stand in a definite historical relation to 
Ifim, whereby He is our High-Priest, forms the 
ground of the exhortation to the holding fast, vi. 
18; Col. ii. 19; 2 Tim, ii. 15 (xparduev not to be 
explained as by Tittman, lay hold of), of our con- 
fession, viz., our entire Christian profession, not 
merely our confession of Christ as our High- 
Priest (Storr). 

Ven. 15. For we have not an high priest 
—infirmities.—The author is not here giving 
the ground of the exhortation which has already 
found its reason in the éyovre¢ oby apy., but pro- 
ceeds to clucidate still further the declaration of 
Christ's High-Priesthood which follows from the 
preceding discussion, by anticipating and setting 
aside the thought which might arise that a Mes- 
siah who had come from God, and who had gone 
to-God, might perhaps indeed have taken upon 
Himself the human mode of life, but could 
scarcely have assumed our entire human nature 
to the extent of an actual sympathy with our 
wenknesses anil our temptations. An actual 
Joint endurance (cvurdoyew, Rom. viii, 17; 1 
Cor. xii. 26) of these sufferings is here not in- 
tended. The writer simply affirms a sympathy, 
a fellow-feeling, (ovurafeiv, x. 84); through 
which compassion shows itself in emotional par. 
ticipation, and in hearty sympathy with the 
condition of those into whose circumstances, pe- 
rils and modes of feeling we are enabled to enter. 
The aotéverat arc not merely sufferings (Chrys., 
etc.), but our outward and inward infirmities. 

But one who has been tempted — 
without sin.—The oé stands here as ii. 6; 
iv. 13, so that the adversative clause contains, at 
the same time, a heightening and a carrying 
forward of the thought. Ka duournra se. auday 
is stronger than duo/uc. 





in respect of being tempted extends to every re- 
lation with a single, far-reaching exception,—an 
exception that, in fact, modifies the relation of 
likeness at every point, viz., apart from sin (xapic 
duapriac). This cannot mean, ‘except in sin,” 
in all other things beside (Capp., Storr, etc.); for 
in that case kata mavTa must have been united 
immediately with yopic, and dyuaptiag must 
have had the definite article. The view of 
(cum., Schlicht., and Dindorf, to wit, without 
having stained His sufferings by sin, is unna- 
tural. The common explanation, viz., without 
His temptation leading Him to sin, is too nar- 
row. ‘The participation of Jesus in every form 
of human suffering—the actual stirring of His 
emotions, His complete fellow-feeling with our 
weaknesses, the reality of His actual tempta- 
tion,—all have taken place without one single 
sinful emotion, and without ever finding in Him, 
as their condition, or point of contact, a single 
slumbering element of sin. Every thing took 
place with Him ‘separately from sin.” The 
sinlessness of the Divine Logos in Puixo, (Hd. 
Mang. 1., 562 ff.). 

Ver. 16. Let us therefore approach—of 
grace.—Since we possess in Jesus Christ a 
High-Priest who is not merely exalted, but also 
sympathizing and tried, and who thus has not 
merely the external position and power, not 
merely the internal inclinations and volitions, 
but every possible requisite form of qualification 
and fitness to be our Saviour, with this the 
previous train of thought, with its naturally ac- 
companying exhortations, is brought to a sort of 
temporary, and, as it were, preliminary close. 
The ‘‘throne of grace ”’ is neither Christ (Gerh., 
Seb. Schmidt, Carpz., etc.), nor the throne of 
Christ (Primas., Schlicht. ), but the throne of God. 
The expression, however, is not intended to sug- 
gest the throne which arose upon the lid of the 
ark of the covenant (Bisp. after the earlier 
interpp.), but the throne of God in heaven, which 
at ch. vill. 1 is called Vpédvoc rio weyadwotvyc, and 
here Gpévoc tH¢ yapitoc, the throne of grace, be- 
cause from it there descends to us the grace 
which is wrought through Christ the Son, en- 
throned at the right hand of God. There is no 
occasion for interpreting it ag the throne which 
stands upon grace, Isa. xvi. 5; comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 
15 (Del.), but rather, as that.upon which grace 
is enthroned. The coming or drawing near to 
this throne, designated by mpocépyeoPar with ar 
obvious reference to the approach of the Leviti- 
cally clean to the sanctuary (Lev. xxii. 3), or of 
the priest to the altar (Lev. xxi. 17), is to be 
with the bold and joyous confidence (rappyoiac\ 
which gives to itself the corresponding expres- 
sion (ch. iii. 6), and rests upon the assurance 
of reconciliation with God. 

That we may obtain mercy, efc.—The 
object of coming to the throne of grace, which 
in the Old Testament was made possible by the 
Levitical sacrifice, in the New, by the sacrifi- 
cial death of Christ, but in both cases finds the 
impulse to its realization in the faith of those 
who stand in need of succor, is the attainment 
of Eeo¢ (mercy) and yapic (grace). It is equally 
unwarrantable (with Liin.) to reject all distinc- 
tion between these two terms, and with Bisp., to 


Christ’s likeness to us | refer the éAeoc (mercy) to forgiveness of sins and 
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deliverance from suffering, and the ydpic (grace), 
on the contrary, ta the communication of the 
higher gifts of grace. For éheog (pity, mercy) 
always involves a more especial reference to 
wretchedness, which touches the heart; whether 
consisting in outward misfortune, suffering, 
punishment, or inward corruption, guilt and sin, 
while ydpic (grace), on the contrary, looks rather 
to a mere self-determined and kindly inclination 
toward those who have neither right nér claim to 
it. To restrict the words ei¢ ebxacpov BofGerav to 
the thenstill existing season of grace, with a refer- 
ence back to ch. iii. 13 (BL., De W., Liin.), would 
indeed be preferable to the wholly vague and in- 
definite interpretation, ‘‘so often as we need 
help;” yet such a limitation is still.less appro- 
priate than (with Thol. and Del.) in reference to 
ch, ii. 18, to refer it to our weaknesses and need 
of succor in temptations. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


We must not merely believe what is announced 
to us of Jesus in the Holy Scripture, but also 
confess what we have in this great, and in every 
respect perfected Mediator of salvation.—This 
confession presents itself, indeed, in separate acts, 
but the confession itself is a united and dis- 
tinct whole; and the holding fast to this, as the 
confession of the Christian Church, presupposes 
in the members of the Church, a vitality, power, 
and fidelity of personal faith, which should ever 
be cherished, and by which again, our joyful ac- 
cess to the throne of grace is secured under the 
most painful trials. 

2. The passing of Jesus through the heavens is 
not here presented as a parallel with the official 
and solemn passing of the Jewish High-priest 
. through the holy place, into the Holy of holies. — 
Rather the return of the High-priest Jesus, who, 
as such, has already made His perfect sacrifice 
by the offering up of His life upon the cross— 
His actual return, as Son of man, to the Father, is, 
in our passage, as an extraordinary token of His 
incomparable majesty, placed in parallel with His 
Divine Sonship; whereby the whole person of 
the God-man is exalted above all finite beings 
and localities, and freed from the limitations of 
time and place, has been brought into full and 
unrestricted participation in the Divine majesty 
and glory.—The Lutheran Dogmatic has for this 
reason drawn from our passage a capital proof 
of its doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ. 

3. A contrast of the strongest kind appears in 
thus setting over against each other the exaltation 
of the God-man above every thing created, and 
His actual participation in human sufferings and 
fortunes. This participation is of a two-fold 
character; the one is a sympathizing and ever- 
enduring compassion, in respect to our needs, in 
a loving sensibility and fellow-feeling with our surer- 
ings; the other is the sinless sharing, during his 
earthly life, not only of: our susceptibility to suffering, 
but also of our Liability to temptation. Both are a 
testimony of the perfection of Jesus, and a foundation 
of our confidence in His help, which we, for this 
reason, have to implore in our time of need. Upon 
this rests, in great part, the importance of the ex- 
periences obtained by Jesus in His human life, in 
regard to the character of human sufferings and 











temptations. ‘As former of the world, the Logos 
of God knew doubtless what sort of a creature 
we are; but, clothed with our flesh, He became 
acquainted with human weakness from diversified 
and comprehensive experience. His Divine, pre- 
existent knowledge, came to learn that which 
springs from personal trial.’’—In these words of 
Cyrill of Alexandria, cited by Del., comes out 
rather the.importance of these experiences, for 
the development of the personal consciousness 
and life of Jesus Christ, which has been touched 
on elsewhere in our Epistle; the object here aimed. 
at, isthe quickening of Christian steadfastness and 
fidelity, by pointing to His capability, not merely 
to understand our condition, but by virtue of 
His permanent connection with our nature, in 
which He has Himself been once tempted, even 
now, in His exalted condition, to take livingly to 
heart our state of need and of struggle. ; 

4. The opinion defended by Menken, Collen- 
busch, Irving, that Jesus Christ was exempt, in- 
deed, from actual sin, but not, in His nature, from 
inherited sin, has, lying at its basis, the endeavor 
to bring into clear light the reality of His 
humanity, the historical character of His temp- 
tations, and the greatness of His moral power 
and dignity. But it consists in a false explana- 
tion of the phrase, ‘‘ conceived of the Holy Spi- 
rit,”? in which certainly the phrase, ‘‘born of 
the Virgin Mary,” finds its supplementary and 
correlated truth, and it involves a dangerous 
confounding of the actual nature of fallen huma- 
nity with the God-created human nature which 
the Son of God assumed in order to redeem and 
sanctify humanity. This confusion again, has 
its ground in an inability rightly to distinguish 
in the human bosom the possibility of sinning, and 
the reality of temptation, from the commencement of 
sinful emotion in the affections (compare ULLMANN, 
The Sinlessness of Jesus, 6th Ed., p. 151 ff., and 
Sonarr, The Person of Christ, p. 51 ff.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The duty of fidelity to our profession: a. in its 
ultimate ground; 8. in its exercise; c. in its 
blessing.—Whence arises the joyfulness of our 
approach to the throne of grace? 1, from the 
certainty of our reconciliation with God through 
the great High-Priest, Jesus, the Son of God; 
2, from the experience of the sympathy which Jesus 
has with our weaknesses, as one who has Him- 
self been tempted; 3, from faith in the power 
of Jesus for timely succor, inasmuch as He has 
gone sinless through temptation, and victorious 
through the heavens.—What most powerfully 
consoles us in our struggles? 1, the testimony 
in regard to the great High-Priest, Jesus, if we 
can jointly confess it; 2, a survey of the tempta- 
tions which Jesus has endured without sin, if 
we recognize therein His sympathy and His 
strength; 8, our sure and confident approach to 
the throne of grace in our need of help.—It is not 
enough that we hear of the great High-Priest, 
Jesus. We must also, 1, confess Jesus in faith 
as the Son of God; 2, comfort ourselves in our 
temptations with His example; 3, seek and find 
from His grace timely succor in our weaknesses. 

SrarKe:—Take heed that thou do not fall off 
from the confession of Christ; for He is a 
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mighty Lord, who can easily punish this thy 
wickedness; but He is also compassionate and 
sympathizing, since thou always findest with 
Him grace, compassion, and succor. Wilt thou 
then deprive thyself of such blessedness? There 
are times when compassion and grace are pecu- 
liarly needful for us: in our first repentance, 
when we feel within ourselves nothing but sin, 
wrath, and curse; in our conflict with spiritual 
foes; in all forms of trouble, and at the final 
judgment.—Joyfulness of heart and of conscience 
render prayer mighty with God. But if we are 
to attain such gladness we must stand in the 
state of faith, and of a true conversion (Rom. v. 
2; Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12).—Our approach to the 
throne of God depends upon compassion and 
grace; these we must take by the hand of our 
faith which reaches forth after them; and we 
must find them as a great treasure, which, in- 
deed, has been already obtained, but must still 
be sought by believing prayer.—We need at all 
times the compassion and grace of God; for the 
sake of these we must seek without intermission 
the throne of grace; but we feel at one time 
more than at another, our destitution, the as- 
saults of our enemies, the sorrows of this world; 
for which reasons we must at such times preémi- 
neatly draw near with reverence to the throne 
of grace. 

BaRLENBURGER Brsie:—We have a great 
High-Priest who consecrates the internal foun- 
dation for a holy temple in the Lord, and exer- 
cises in all respects His priesthood within us, as 
He has also outwardly exercised it for us.—A 
weak faith which confesses itself to be weak, is 
always dearer to God than a strong faith which 
regards itself as strong, and is not.—Christ, in 
all the assaults upon us, is assaulted along with 
us —Wrath and judgment are abundantly evi- 
dent of themselves, and frighten the heart away 
from God. But grace and love are disclosed 
only through the Spirit of Christ, who then also 
works perpetually to this end, that we may learn 
to have a good conscience toward God, and this 
through the single perfect Meiliator and High- 
Priest, who again has so won back love, that we 
can now find a throne of grace in the heart of 
God, provided only that we knock thereat, and 
make our supplications in the name of Christ.— 
Taking, finding, receiving, are all that are of value 
here, and not any personal work or merit. 

Lavrentius :—Believers still have weaknesses, 
but Christ sympathizes with believers in respect 
to their weaknesses.—We must, 1, draw near, 
since by remaining at a distance from God, and 
by not being willing to draw near to Him, we could 
not possibly obtain succor. We must, 2, draw 
near to the throne of grace, since it is through 
grace alone that man obtains help, not through 
works. We must, 3, draw near with joyfulness, 
since to have begun to believe, and still be al- 
ways inclined to doubt, is equivalent to doubt- 
ing whether God is truthful, whether He is com- 
passionate, whether He is Almighty; and he 
that doubteth must not think that he shall re- 
ceive anything from the Lord (Jas, i. 6, 7). 

RamBacu:—The recognition of the glory of 
Jesus Christ, and in particular of His High- 
priestly office, is the most excellent preservative 
against apostasy. 








Von Bocatzxy:—Our sins must surely be 
great, and a great abomination, since so great 
an High-Priest was obliged to expiate them by 
the sacrifice of His own life. But man would 
fain make his sin insignificant and small, and is 
full of excuse, security, and impenitence, and 
he thus denies Christ as the great High-Priest, 
and His great propitiatory sacrifice. 

STEINHOFER:—With a disconsolate heart, be- 
wailing its misery, feeling nothing but corrup- 
tion, one may yet summon a confident spirit to 
come to Jesus. The sinner may address Him. 
Before the throne of grace that has been sprin- 
kled with blood, the sinner may present his 
cause, his whole burden of anxiety.—We may 
only come to the throne of grace, as we are, and 
of our condition present what we feel, and ask 
for what we need.—It is simply the result of the 
same pride with which Satan has poisoned us, 
if we refuse to throw ourselves upon mere com- 
passion, and in this, let ourselves be looked upon 
precisely as we are. 

RIEGER :—Sympathy carries us through, and ob- 
tains for us that which else a bold claim upon pity 
might deprive us of. Compassion reaches down 
the deepest into our misery, and is, as it were, 
the nearest thing for us to receive or lay hold of. 
Led by this, we always find, more and surer 
grace for opportune help in every time of need. 

Von Geriacu:—We are tempted dy sin and 
fo sin. Christ was tempted in both senses, with- 
out sin.—As His kingly office has respect to the 
annihilation of the dominion of sin, death and the 
devil, and the restoration of men to the glorious 
freedom of the children of God, so His priestly 
office has respect to the doing away of that sepa- 
ration of men from God, which sin has occa- 
sioned, and the reéstablishment of their intimate 
fellowship with Him, The former is preémi- 
nently a glorifying of God’s omnipotence; the 
latter preéminently a glorifying of God’s love, in 
the work of redemption. 

Stizr:—For that in thee which still loves to 
sin, thou shalt find no comfort and no sympathy, 
but hostility even unto blood, even unto death. 
But for the new man in thee, who is a member 
of Christ, and feels and suffers sin with pain, 
it is to thee truly a great consolation, that He, 
thy Lord and Head, has felt and suffered it also.— 
In our perpetual drawing near lies the whole secret 
of our struggle unto certain victory; in the ne- 
glect of this, in indolent and distrustful standing 
aloof, lies our whole danger of destruction.— 
Provided that prayer persists and becomes ear- 
nest seeking, we cannot fail to find grace at the 
throne of grace, where nothing else is to be 
sought and found. 

Huvunner:—Christ, as a son, had a right to 
take upon Himself the creature. Asa son, He 
was an eternal propitiator; God looked upon 
Him from eternity as the ground of our salvation, 
and in Him loves from eternity our fallen huma- 
nity as'reconciled in Him. As son, He remains 
propitiator through eternity; His propitiation 
holds good forever, because, through the Son, it 
is grounded in the nature of God. Were the 
atonement to lose its efficacy, the Son must cease 
to have efficacy with the Father, and this is im- 
possible.—In Jesus Christ there is a wondrous 
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union of loftiest elevation and condescending 
sympathy.—Both the temptations and the sinless- 
ness of Jesus inspire tontidence in the heart. 
Strin:—The freer we feel ourselves from evil, 
the more painfully must temptations touch us. 
Fricke :—Having and holding, belong together. 
GeRok:—The lovely paths which open them- 








selves to the Christian from the mount of the as- 
cension: 1. downwards toward earth; a. a field 
of labor for our faith; 6. a place of blessing for 
our exalted Saviour. 2. Upwards toward hea- 
ven; a. a gate of grace for daily joyful approach; 
6. an opened door of heaven for future blissful 
entrance, 


II. 


Christ has the characteristic of a High-Priest primarily by His capacity to sympathize 
with human weakness. 


CHaptTer VY. 1-3. 


For every high priest [being] taken from among men is ordained for men in things 

2 pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices' for sins: Who can have 

compassion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way [being able to deal 

tenderly with the ignorant and erring]; for that he himself also is compassed with in- 

3 firmity. And by reason hereof [on account of it]? he ought [is obliged], as for the 
people, so also for himself,’ to offer for‘ sins. 


1 Ver. 1.—The lect. rec. Spa Te kai, has the sanction of Sin., A. C. D.*** E. K. L., and all the minusc. 


2 Ver. 3.—Instead of dca tavtyv, should be read with Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 7, 80, 0’ avryy. 


(This is intrinsically better, as 


the unemphatic avrjy, vt, suits better than ravtny, this, with the incidental and parenthetical character of the verse.—-K.]. 
2? Ver. 3.--The lect. rec., éavtod, is found in Sin. A. C. D.*** BE. K. L., and in nearly ail the minusc. 
4 Ver. 3.—Insteal of umép auaprimy, wept ap. is, after Sin. A. B. C.* D.* 17, 31, 47, 73, 118, approved by Griesb., and re- 


ceived by Lach. and Tisch.. 


[Ver. 1.—AapBavouevos, not taken=who is taken as if applying to that particular class of high-priests that are 
taken from among men, in antithesis to Christ; but being taken, as a universal and indispensable attribute of high-priests, 
viz., that they be taken from among men, and an attribute, therefore, which must be shared by Christ.—v7ép avO@paH7wu, 


on behalf of men. 


Ver. 2.—werpromadetv, not exactly have compassion upon, but, “ deal moderately, and hence tenderly with;” Moll, 
das richtige Mass im Mitleiden einhalten.—rots ayvoodow kal mAavwmeévors, on the ignorant and erring, or straying. The 
Gr. Art. not repeated; hence both participles belong to the same subject. 

Ver. 3.—ogeiaer, ought, ¢. ¢., is bound, is under obligation—xa6us, according as, marking equality of relations.—K. ]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. For every high priest—relating 
to God—The position of the words forbids our 
connecting the participle AauBavduevoc imme- 
diately with the subject—2very high-priest who is 
taken (Luth., ete.)—as if the purpose were to 





contrast with the heavenly, the earthly high- | 


priest; but requires it to be taken predicatively, 
as expressing the first requisite of every high- 
priest, viz., that He, as being taken from men, be 
appointed as religious mediator in behalf of men. 
Nor is any such contrast of Christ with the human 
high-priest, expressed as to warrant the interpo- 
lated idea of Tuou.: ‘+ While Christ, through the 
compassion and sympathy to which His suscepti- 
bility to temptation has given rise, becomes (ac- 
cording to ii. 17) a faithful high-priest (morc 
aoxeepebc), the human high-priest, by that liabi- 
lity to temptation which passes over into actual 
sin, is moved to indulgence toward his partners in 
guilt, anda prompt and willing exercise of his 
mediatorial office.”” Of a contrast between the 
pure sympathy of Christ and the over indulg-nce 
of the earthly high-priest, there is not the slight- 





est trace; on the contrary, the sympathy pre- 
viously ascribed to Christ, was regarded as the 
most immediate proof of His fitness for the high- 
priestly office, and as such introduced with a yap. 
Kadicrarat is not middle, but passive, and 7a mpoc¢ 
tov Gedy is not an Accusative of the object 
(Calv.), but (as ch. ii. 17) a sort of advervial or 
absolute Accusative. 

Ver. 2. That he may offer—for sins— 
Although dépa denotes, Gen. iv. 4; Lev. i. 2, 3; 
bloody sacrifices, and Svoiar. Gen. iv. 3, 5; Ex. ii. 1; 
Deut.v. 15. those which are bloodless, stillthe com- 
bination, dapa Te kat Svoiat, points here, as ch. viii. 
8: ix.9, to the well-known distinetion between 
offerings made without bloodshed (expressed by 
dana, gifts), wad those which require the shedding 
of blood (expressed by Svolai, sacrifices). The 
words zepi auapriév belong neither to Jvoiat 
alone (Grot., Beng., efc.), nor to both nouns con- 
jointly. but to the verb mpoodépn, indicating that 
the high-priestly offerings in question—for those 
of priests in general are not here referred to—in 
which may be included gifts, may be conceived 
as expiatory. The author is stating precisely 
the purpose of the high-priest’s religious minis- 
try and mediation. 
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As one who can deal gently, eic.— 
Merpioraiety, is a term that past over (Diog. 
Lazrt, vit. phil., V. 31) from the School of the 
Peripatetics into general use, and which has 
a double contrast, on the one hand, with the 
ardieva, passionlessness, which the Stoics de- 
manded of the wise man, and on the other, with 
excess of passion (7G00¢) in those who were pas- 
sionately excited. It is commonly understood, 
in too narrow a sense, of moderation in anger, 
and of indulgence and gentleness toward the 
short-coming; for it applies, in general, to the 
preserving of the proper mean in our emotions, 
and hence in the case of sufferings denotes stead- 
fastness. This quality was specially necessary 
for the high-priest; for all crimes, without dis- 
tinction, could not be equally expiated by sacri- 
fices. On the one hand, therefore, he must not 
allow himself to be moved by false sympathy to 
unwarranted offerings, nor, on the other, to be 
provoked by the constantly recurring demands 
for intercession and sacrifice, to impatience and 
hard-heartedness. Wilful and determined trans- 
gression of the law demanded even still the 
infliction of the appointed punishment. For sins 


that were committed PUI") “IS. with upraised 
REA = 


hand, #. e., in a spirit of haughty violence and inso- 
lent defiance of the law of God, the offender was 
to be cut off from the congregation by death, Ley. 
iv. 13 ff; Num. xv. 22 ff. Sins, on the other 


hand, which were committed in error (TWA); 


so that in the moment of their commission there 
was but an indistinct eonsciousness of their na- 
ture, admitted expiation by sacrifice. The sub- 
ject of expiation must then take the victim to be 
offered from his own possessions, and bring it 
to the priest who put it to death as a substitute 
for its owner, after previously ascertaining whe- 
ther the offence in question fell under the above 
mentioned category. The expression, rToic¢ dyvoovar 
kat tAavwpévorc, is, however, by no means to be re- 
stricted to men who have committed unwitting 
and involuntary offences; for, on the great day 
of Atonement, even sins which were not com- 


mitted thus in error (}3{t#%5}), and which 


admitted in the course of the year no expiatory 
sacrifice, could, under the condition of repent- 
ance, receive expiation. Those persons, there- 
fore, are intended, who, in distinction from the 
impious mockers at the law, disregarded, in their 
natural and hereditary sinfulness, the Divine 
will, and by yielding to temptation, fell into 
error. ‘ 
Ver. 3, 4. Since he himself is compassed 
with infirmity—offerings for sin.— Aobévera 
is here, as at ch. vii. 28, that native moral weak- 
ness with which man is encompassed not. so much 
as by a garment (Liin.), as by light, or by the skin, so 
that he can in no condition of earthly life be 
conceived as separated from it. The classical 
form repixesat te (found elsewhere in the New 
Testament only Acts xxviii. 20), expresses ad- 
mirably this condition, so entirely independent 
of.human will. ’Od¢eiAer points not exclusively 
to the legal requisition (Bohm., Hofm.), and not 
exclusively again to a moral necessity, which 
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lies in the very nature of the case, as springing 
from the like state of infirmity, (Bl., Lin.), Both 
are blended in the conception of the author 
(Del.). For not only does the law take for 
granted (Ley. iv. 8-12) that the high-priest may 
also in the course of the year find himself’ under 
a necessity of offering sin offerings for himself, 
but on the great festival of atonement, the high- 
priest, after accomplishing the customary morn- 
ing sacrifices, was obliged to lay aside the so- 
called golden garments, and in simple priest’s 
clothes, yet of Pelusian linen, descend fiom the 
bathing apartment into the inner fore-court, 
there lay his hands on the bullock that stood as 
a sin offering between the court of the temple 
and the altar of burnt offering, and offer inter- 
cessory prayers, first for himself and his house, 
then for the entire priesthood, and finally for all 
Israel; prayers which Del. in his history of Jew- 
ish poetry, p. 184, 185, has given and explained. 
The. first prayer of intercession ran thus: O 
Jehovah, 1 and my house have trespassed, have 
done wickedly, have committed sin before Thee. 
O, in the name of Jehovah (according to another 
reading, O Jehovah) expiate, I pray Thee, the 
trespasses and the evil deeds and the sins where- 
with I have trespassed, and have sinned against 
Thee, I and my house, as written in the law of 
Moses Thy servant; ‘‘For on this day will he 
make an atonement for you, to cleanse you: 
from all your sins shall ye be clean before Jeho- 
vah,” (Lev. xvi. 80). It was only as having 
himself received expiation that the high-priest 
could make atonement for the priesthood and the 
congregation according, to the principle: Let 
an innocent person come and make expiation for 
the guilty, and not a guilty person come and 
make expiation for the guiltless. Ipoodépeww 
stands absolutely as at Luke v. 14; Num. vii. 
18; comp. ReicuE Comm. Crit. III. 35. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The idea of the Priesthood is that of a reli- 
gious mediation, which, culminating in the Wigh- 
priesthood, concentrates itself in sacrifice, and re- 
ceives, according to the special character of the 
religion, its peculiar exprcssion, but reaches in 
Christianity its adequate realization. 

2. Among sacrifices, those which relate to the 
restoration of that fellowship of man with God, 
which sin has interrupted, are of the greatest 
importance ; inasmuch as the religious life of 
the human race in its actual course turns upon, 
and as it were revolves about, the realization of 
the atonement, as about its central point in the 
mutual relations of sin and grace. 

8. The institution of the priestly office there- 
fore originates in the necessities of men who are 
to be reconciled to God. But for this reason 
again the priests themselves are taken from men, 
inasmuch as any genuine intercession with God 
requires that they know, from their own exper- 
tence, the necessities of sinful men. But from 
this again it necessarily follows, that they are 
under obligation to offer expiatory sacrifices, 
not merely for others, but also for themselves, 
until the appearance of the sinless High-priest, 
Jesus Christ. 


CHAP. V. 4-10. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Our condition summons us primarily; 1, to 
the humble confession of our sinfulness and weak- 
ness; 2, toa fitting sympathy with the erring and 
sinful; 38, to the conscientious employment of 
the appointed means of grace.—True sympathy 
springs from a perception of our own liability to 
transgression, and qualifies us for a consoling 
ministry.—The office which is commitied to us does 
not free us from the sin which cleaves to men 
generally ; but it entrusts to us the meuns of re- 
conciliation to be impartially applied in the con- 
scientious exercise of our office. 

Starke:—An evangelical teacher, although 
he walks worthily of the Gospel, must still, in 
the proper estimate of his own weaknesses, deal 
with all sinners, in the midst of severity, with 
tender sympathy and love, by which he will find 
all the happier entrance into the consciences of 
his hearers (2 Tim. ii. 24).—The priesthood is 
certainly to be respected, and they who are 
called to it are to be honored; but they are not 
to be too highly and sacredly regarded ; for they 
are also encompassed with infirmity, and are 
obliged, in due order, to pray as well for the for- 
giveness of their own sins, as of those of others. 
(2 Cor. iv. 7). 

RirGer:—God has, even from ancient times, 
foreshadowed the blessings and the consolations 
which we haveto enjoy in a high-priest, and zn the 
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access to God, which is obtained by means of him. 
It is a feature of the good and gracious counsel 
of God, that He takes from the midst of men 
those whom He deems worthy of this calling 
and employment. For those who are taken, it is 
an admonition that, apart from that which their 
office assigns to them, they are in like circum- 
stances with their brethren ; and, for those whom 
they are to serve in their ministry, it is surely 
encouragement that to some in their midst, free- 
dom to draw near to God has been thus largely 
opened,—Such a High-priest taken from among 
men, had thus no ground of self-complacency to 
exalt Himself above others; but rather to exer- 
cise a sympathizing and gentle spirit toward all, 
and to be well aware of the two abiding sources 
of sin, viz: ignorance and error. 

Hrusner :—The need of a priestly office mani- 
fests itself in all religionsand among all nations. 
This should make us give attention to the genu- 
ine priest.—The office of priest is not instituted 
for his own sake, but for the sake of others. 
He is to be a leader of others to God, and his 
sacred service should be to him a pleasure.—A 
sympathizing heart, love, is the most indispen- 
sable quality of a priest. He isto know men, 
their weakness, their deficiency, and this should 
make him sympathizing and attentive; and he 
should reflect upon his own weakness, in order 
to become the more patient. Lowliness and self- 
abasement make us sympathizing. 


Til. 


He possesses moreover this character by His being called of God to this office, and that as 
antitype of Melchisedec. 


Cuarter V. 4-10. 


4 And no man taketh this honor unto himself, but he that [in that he]! is called of 


$ God, as [just as, za0dorep]}* was [also] Aaron’. 


So also Christ glorified not himself 


to be made a high priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, to-day have 

6 I begotten thee; as he saith also in another place, Thou art a priest for ever after 

- @ the order of Melchisedee; Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered up [of- 
fering up] prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared [and being hearkened 

8 to from his pious reverence]; though he were [was] a Son, yet learned he [om. he] 
9 obedience by [from] the things which he suffered; And being made perfect, he be- 
10 came the author of eternal salvation unto ail them that obey him;* Called [being 
saluted zpocayopsv0zts] of God a high priest after the order of Melchisedec. 


1Ver. 4.—The Art. 5 before kadovmevos, is to be erased after Sin. A. B. C.* D. E. K., 23, 37, 44. 

2 Ver. 4.—Instead of ca@dmep. we are to read, with Sin. A. B. D.*, eadwomep. 

3 Ver. 4.—Tho Art. 6 before ‘Aapwy, is to be expunged after Sin. A. B. C. D. E. K. L. ; i 

4 Ver. 9.—According to Sin. A. B. C. D. E., 17, 87, the order of the words is as follows: maou Tois Vmaxovovaty adTe. 

[Ver. 4.—xai ody éavte, and not for himself, éavto, emphatic in position.—aAAa Kadovpmevos (omitting o), but being 
called—‘as being called’ or, “on the ground that he is called.”—kawormep.: ws, aS; Ka0us, according as; ka0womep, pre- 


cisely, or, just according.as. iy 
Ver. 5.—6 Aadjoas scil. éddfacev avrov. 


Ver. 7.—Senzeus te Kai ixerypias, bo'h entreatics and supplications.—mpocevéyxas, offering up, or, by offering up; not, 
“when he had offered np,” nor. “having offered up ”—eicaxovadets, being hearkened to.—amo THs evrAaBelas, from (=on 
account of) his reverent fear, filial fear: Moll, Frommigkett, piety: others, “aus der Gottesfurcht.”—K.]. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vur. 4. And none taketh upon himself— 
just as also Aaron.—The particle xai carries 
back AauBdver, and connects it with xaBiorarat, the 
principal verb of the period (ver. 1), and intro- 
duces the second leading qualification demanded 
in the high-priest, viz., the fact of his being 
Divinely called,—a qualification realized at the 
very inauguration of the high-priesthood, in the 
case of Aaron. Béhme, Bleek and Bisping as- 
sume without sufficient ground in AauBdver a 
paronomasia with AauBavduevoc, ver. 1. The tu, 
honor, restricted by the article, refers not indefi- 
nitely to any position of honor whatever, but re- 
fers to the special honor here in question, that 
of the high-priesthood; and ’Aapév again is not 
here a-collective term for Aaron and his descend- 
ants, but Aaron, the individual] person, standing 
as a model and example for all subsequent high- 
priests, by whom, in common with their head 
and progenitor, the office was originally held 
during life, the office alternating between the fa- 
milies of the two sons of Aaron, Eleazer and 
Ithamar. Ina Midrash published by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, Moses says to the troop of Korah: 
«Tf Aaron, my brother, had taken upon himself 
the priesthood, ye would be excusable for mur- 
muring against him. But God gave it to him, 
and he who rebels against Aaron, rebels against 
God. To which Korah says in reply: ‘Think ye 
that I claim to take the dignity for myself? I 
simply demand that it pass to us all in rotation.’”’ 
Under the Roman dominion, appointments to and 
removals from the priesthood were made at 
pleasure, without reference to the descent of the 
candidate from: Aaron. The text, however, gives 
no warrant to our imagining (with Chrys., 
(écum., Theoph., etc.) an allusion by the author 
to this state of things. Kaféorep, precisely ac- 
cording as, entirely as. AapBdvew éavto docs not 
of necessity involve the idea of wsurpation (Luke 
xix. 12). Butifa Divine call and personal choice 
of the position are placed in contrast, then the 
latter is really usurpation—a fact which Hofm. 
fails to perceive. 

Ver. 5. Thus also Christ glorified not 
himself, e/c.—Horm. (Schriftb. II., 1, 282; 2 Ed. 
II., 1, 898) says: ‘It was no act of self-glorifi- 
cation by which the Royal Mediator of salvation 
became High-Priest; it was on the path of sor- 
row and suffering that He attained to that glory 
in which He is now a High-Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec.” But this contrast of doédlew 
and rafeiy anticipates the subsequent discussion. 
The same is true if we refer the passage to 
Christ’s royal dignity, whether we find the allu- 
sion to it in 6 ypiorée or in éddEacer. The ddga is 
but an equivalent to the ti of ver. 4 (BL., efc.), 
and the term 6 ypiordc is selected because Jesus 
Christ is regarded here not in His person, but in 
His character of Messiah, who, as Anointed One, 
is seated at the right hand of God. 

But he who said to him, e/c., as also in 
another passage.—The two citations do not 
express the same idea; nor is the former ad- 
duced to prove that Christ is also a High-Priest 
(Schlicht., Grot., Steng., Ebr., e¢c.), but simply 
to call to mind the relation previously unfolded, 








that, viz., which the God who has bestowed this 
priestly dignity on Christ, sustains as Father to 
this Anointed One. The second citation from 
Ps. cx. 4 proceeds to define the priestly position 
of Jesus, already repeatedly alluded to in a ge- 
neral way, by its special feature, alleging, wz., 
that its true type is to be found not in Aaron, 
but Melchisedec. The essential import of the 
statement is subsequently unfolded. Taév¢ sig- 
nifies neither order of succession (Schultz), nor 
rank, but position, quality, mode, or kind, for 
which ch. vii. 15 has xara tv Guorbryra. ** Him 
whom God, in the words, ‘My Son art Thou,’ 
declares to be His world-ruling Anointed One, He 
also, in His words, ‘Thou art a Priest,’ declares 
to be an eternal Priest—two closely united and 
kindred utterances of God’s prophetic word in 
the Psalms” (DEL.). 

Ver. 7. Who in the days of his flesh— 
suffered.—The 6¢ refers back to the subject 
6 yptotéc, to which the Aor. guafe belongs, and 
of which the contemporaneous circumstances, or 
the way and manner of learning, are denoted by 
the Aor. Part. rpocevéyxac and eicaxcvobcic. The 
phrase, ‘‘in the days of His flesh,” 7. ¢., of His 
human life on earth, is contrasted with His per- 
fected state, mentioned ver. 9, and belongs to 
the main verb, évalev. To éuabev answers éxaler, 
with an intended assonance. Jrcm that which 
(not in general: ‘‘by the fact that”) He suffered 
(aré with pavOdve, as Matth. xi. 29: rapa, or &k; 
Matth. xxiv. 82 [Matth. xxiv. 82 has and tic 
cvxgc, which would be the more regular construc- 
tion with things; wapa with persons, though the 
usage is by no means invariable —K. |) He learned 
His (the Art. t#v being specific) cbhedience. To 
put in parenthesis the clause, kaime,—iraxojy, 
and thus (with Abresch, Dind., Heinr., Steng., 
etc.) carry the é¢ over to éyévero as its first prin- 
cipal verb, is totally inadmissible. For kaimep 
can never be constructed with a finite verb 
which here would be éuafe [7. ¢., although, as 
being a Son, He learned, e/e., which would re- 
quire el kai, or some combination with ei]. But 
neither is the clause, kaizep dv vidc, to be con- 
nected, as by Chrys. and Theoph., with eicaxove- 
feic. For the particle points to some apparent 
inconsistency between the clause in which it 
stands (although. being a Son) and the main de- 
claration with which it stands connected. Yet- 
no such inconsistency can be found between the 
relation of Son and the fact of His lcing hearkcned 
to (rather the reverse), but it does seem inconsist- 
ent with the leading thought of the period which 
points to Jesus Christ’s humiliation and to His 
possession as Man of the first requisite of a high- 
priest, mentioned ver. 1-8 (just as vy. 5, 6, de- 
clare His possession of that second requisite men- 
tioned ver. 4). The “learning of obcdience’’ is a 
mark of humanity ; and even in this fact of the ac- 
tual development of Jesus, would the aciwal state and 
condition of the Son of God, have disclosed itself 
But here the question is not of that actual con- 
dition, wz., of Christ’s essential likeness to and 
equality with humanity, by virtue of the incar- 
nation. That matter has been previously dis- 
posed of. The question is now of His fitness 
for being a High-Priest, and this by virtue of 
His sympathy with the weaknesses of men. The 
emphasis, therefore, rests not on éuadev, learned 
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(Del.), but on the whole closely connected 
phrase, éuafev ap dv éxafev. 

Ver. 7. Offering up supplications—and 
being hearkened to, etc.—With ixernpia (which 
at Job xl. 20 is also connected with déyouc) éAaca 
or p&3doc [or kAddoc], is originally to be supplied, 
the word thus properly denoting by ellipsis the 
olive branch, which was borne in the hands of a 
suppliant who was imploring help or protection 
[Sorn., @J. Tyr.,1. 3]: whence arose then the sig- 
Nification of earnest entreaty=ixeoia, ixereia. Itis 
uncertain whether (Theophil., Bl. De W., Bisp., 
etc.), we are to assume, in respect to the verbal 
coloring of these clauses, a reference to Ps. xxii. 
and cxvi. There certainly is none to the loud pray- 


ing of the Jewish high-priest on the annual day- 


of atonement (Braun, Bohme, eéc.); most proba- 
bly [I think certainly—K. ] reference is here made 
to the prayer in Gethsemane, and reference in the 
plural nouns to its successive repetitions. The 
added clause, ‘‘ with strong outery ” (werd kpavyie 
ioyupac), leads Calv., Scuultz, Stein, efc., to regard 
the language as referring, along with these 
prayers, to the loud erying of Jesus on the 
cross; Cajetan, Este., Calov, and Strauss, refer the 
whole exclusively to this latter, and Klee con- 
fines it even to the loud outery with which Jesus 
died. . These applications of the passage are by 
no means (with De W.) to be regarded as un- 
suited to the context,* they are rather very na- 
tural, inasmuch as the struggling of Jesus with 
that suffering of death which was inseparable 
from His Messianic office, and which had long 
been present to His thought, was not limited to 
His agonizing supplications in Gethsemane; and 
the two Aorist participles are not to be resolved 
by after that, viz., after that He had offered, etc., 
(De W., Hofm.), but in that (viz., in that He of- 
fered, or by offering). The words allude, how- 
ever, preéminently, to the suffering in Gethse- 
mine; and we have here, perhaps, given us, in 
clos2 accordance with the account of Luke xxii. 
39-46, a scene of evangelical history resting 
upon tradition, which has also found its way 
even into the text of some recensions of Luke 
himself. For according to Epiphanius (Ancor. 
81), the mention of tears is found év 7 Kara 
Aovisiv evayyedin év-toig adtopforoie avttypadotc. 





*[It seems to me (with De Wette) that a reference of the 
language to the sufferings aud exclamations of Jesus on 
the cross, would here be inconsistent with the purpose of 
the writer. He is pointing out how our Lord had learned 
* oedience by prayers an(isupplications to Him who was able 
to save Him from death.” The * obedience ” naturally has re- 
ference to that which was the object of His crying and sup- 
plication, and this is clearly intimated by the expressio., 
“to Him who was able to save Him from death.” The na- 
tural implication of this language is, that He prayed to be 
saved from death. Yet the request was refused Him, and 
He exervised obedience in submitting resignedly to the will 
of His Father, and going in obedience tv that will to the 
cross. Thus the prayer of Gethsemane: “If possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” with the accompanying submission 
of the whole matter to the will of His Father, and the sub- 
sequent obedience in going to the cross, are here clearly 
portrayed, while “the strong crying,” whicb is unmen- 
tioned in the Gospel, is here added as a natural, and we 
may add, almost necessary adjunct of the scene; for we 
could scarvely conceive those agonizing prayers and the 
bloody sweat, as unaccompanied by. the loud outcry here 
mentioned: and altogether the prayer, the cry, the sweat, 
are probably parts of the evangelical tradition regarding 
that -ritical scene in the life of our Lord. The death scene 
on the cross took place when the Son had substantially 
obeyed; tho crisis was over, and Jesus had already accepted 
His destiny. —K.]. 
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Moreover, Luke xix. 41, and Jno. xi. 35, show 
the Lord weeping; while again, on the other 
hand, the aywvia of Jesus in the garden (Luke 
xxii. 44), is not without example in the record 
of His life, Jno. xii. 27. We may imagine that 
the picture here drawn sustains a relation to the 
Gospel narrative like that which Hosea xii. 5 
sustains to the wrestling of Jacob at the Jabbok, 
Gen. xxxii. 26 (Bohme, Del.). Since elsewhere 
in our Epistle (ix. 14; xi. 4), as in the classics, 
Tpoogépw is connected with the Dative, it is 
most natural not to make (with Liin.) mpdc¢ rov 
dvvduevov ode abtov éx Vavarov dependent on the 
verb, but on defoece te kal ixernpiac. The mere 
expression owfev éx Oavdrov admits indifferently 
of being referred to deliverance from peril of 
death (Theod., Caly., Bengel, etc.) and to res- 
cuing out of death itself (Hc., Calov, Este., etc.) ; 
for which reason Michael., Bl., and others, unite 
the two. [But most assuredly erroneously. 
For what our Saviour prayed for, was not to be 
snatched from death after He had experienced 
it, but rescued from its impending approach. 
It was to be saved from ‘‘that hour’’—to be de- 
livered from ‘drinking that cup ”’—to evade the 
terrible scene whose black shadow was now 
thrown over His soul, that He prayed, and this 
was denied Him. Still, as His prayer was made 
in entire resignation to His Father’s will, He 
was ‘“‘hearkened to,” approved and accepted in 
it, even though a literal compliance with it could 
not be accorded to Him. He ‘was hearkened 
to,” in that an angel was sent to strengthen 
Him; in that His death was accepted in all its 
atoning import, and in that He received the full 
reward of His suffering; that agonizing prayer 
being only an additional and fuller proof of the 
depth of His temptations, and the completeness 
of His resignation.—K.]. We cannot from this 
decide in regard to the sense of the words Jesus 
was heard ard tic evAaBeliac. We are hardly to 
interpret this of His being freed from fear, 
(Ambros., Grot., and many, following the [tala 
exauditus a metu), which Calvin and Schlichting 
understand, of the object of the fear, viz., death. 
This interpretation would be allowed, indeed, by 
the a6, and, moreover, evAaBela has, in fact, the 
meaning of fear (Wisd. xvii. 8; 2 Macc. viii. 16). 
It can, as appears from Sirach iv. 1, 3, pass over 
into the signification of a fearful holding back, 
and of shuddering at the contact and infliction 
of the kpiua Yavarov; whence Hofm. understands 
it of Jesus’ recoiling from death; and Tholuck, 
after Aretius, explains it of shrinking, shud- 
dering, detrectatio, and reminds us of the & 
dvvarév, if it is possible, of the prayer in Gethse- 
mane. But evAaGeia means assuredly in general, 
only thoughtfulness, precaution, foresight, the right 
taking hold and grasping of a thing. Thus the 
fundamental idea points not to fear of danger, but 
to fear of injury, which, in the sphere of religion, 
is conscientiousness in dealing with our relation to 
God, and with the duties which spring from it. 
Thus this word stands at Luke ii. 25; Acis ii. 5; 
viii. 2; xxii. 12 (Lachm.); and so our author 
uses it ch. xi. 7; xii. 28. For this reason we 
should also prefer the rendering of Luther after 
the Vulgate, pro sua reverentia ; and so with all the 
Greek interpreters, Bl., Liin., Del., etc. The 
preposition aré points not to the object, but to the 
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ground of the hearing [7. e., not being hearkened 
to so as to be delivered from the thing feared: 
but hearkened to from—in consequence of His 
filial reverence]; and is used as at Luke xix. 8; 
Xxili. 41; Acts xii, 14; xx.-9); xxii, 11. 

[I have explained above the force of eicaxov- 
oveic awd correctly interpreted by the author 
‘being hearkened to from, 7. ¢., in consequence 
of his pious reverence.” He was hearkened to 
none the less now than when as at John xi. He 
said, “‘I know that thou hearest me always.” 
His prayer was couched in such a perfect spirit 
of resignation, that He was heard in it none the 
less approvingly, notwithstanding that the spe- | 
cific thing prayed for was not, and could not be 
granted. And it was only the most dreadful | 
suffering and temptation that could have wrung 
out, even from the human weakness of the Sa- | 
viour (and even with this all important qualifi- 
cation), the prayer, the granting of which would 
of course have nullified the entire purpose of the 
Saviour’s incarnation.—kK. ]. 

Hofm. regards the offering of prayers and 
tears as a sacrificial act, and places it, as stand- 
ing connected with human weakness, in express 
parallel with the mpoogépery rept éavrov, which, 
in the case of the high-priest, must, of necessity, 
precede his bringing the offerings on behalf of 
the congregation (of course with the distinction 
which exists between the weakness of the sinful 
high-priest, and that of the sinless Saviour). 
But this idea, which Del. takes unnecessary 
pains to refute, is expressly contradicted by the 
passage vii. 27. 

Ver. 9. And being perfected, etc.—The 
iraxoy tiotewc, Acts vi. 7: Rom. i. 5, is the con- 
dition of the attainment of salvation, of which 
Christ, in His izaxo#, is the author to them that 
obey Him. On both sides, alike in Saviour and 
saved, the moral character of the relation is 
strongly emphasized, and at the same time. the 
naow, to all, brings out the universality of the 
design of this salvation, as the term eternal 
(aiovioc), designates its nature, Isa. xlv. 17; 
while its realization among men demands, on 
the one side, the perfection of the life of Christ, 
and on the other, the imitation of His life. 
The connecting point of these ideas, lies in the 
fact that Christ has not otherwise been perfected, 
and elevated to the participation of Divine glory 
on the throne of the Heavenly Majesty, than by 
the voluntary offering of His life, morally per- 
fected amidst temptations and sufferings. Thus 
He has become not merely a priestly king, but @ 
high-priest after the order of Melchisedek, and as 
such He is not so much prophetically designated 
by God in Ps. cx. 4 (where we have barely 
iepebc), but solemnly greeted on His arriving at per- 
fection, as shown by the Aor. Part., mpocayopev- 
feic, which expresses an act contemporaneous 
with the éyévero. The author thus says that the 
prophecy has been fulfilled, and so fulfilled that 
yet a new feature, that of the MZigh-Priesthood, 
is to be conceived as jointly included (Hofm.). 

[The reader will notice some verbal allusions 
and contrasts in this passage, not unworthy of 
attention. Christ prayed to Him who was able 
to save (cole) Him from a momentary death, — 
for such a owrypia,—yet did not receive it, but 
passing through it, became the author of an eter- 





nal owtnpia to His people. Again He submitted 
to this death in taxon, obedience, to His Father's 
will, and thus became dou Totc braxotovory aT, 
to all who obey Him, the author, etc. Thus the 
saving from physical death which He prayed for, 
is contrasted with the elernal saving which He 
bestows on His people; and the obedience which 
led Him to submit to that death, is paralleled 
with the obedience which enables them to reap its 
fruits in eternal salvation.—kK. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. For the legitimate exercise of an office, 
personal jfiness, is not sufficient; there is de- 


| manded for it especially a regular call, which has 


its origin in God, and in times of disorder and 
convulsion, receives and finds in God its reésta- 
blishment. The modes of calling may therefore 
be very various, and it is specially neces- 
sary to distinguish the forms, which, in times of 
great national convulsion, God has instituted for 
promoting the objects of His kingdom, from those 
which, in definite social relations and spheres 
of life, are established by virtue of human laws, 
on behalf of right and justice, for the attainment 
of specific ends. 

2. That, however, under all circumstances, we 
are to proceed in accardance with the Scripture, 
and that, even in unwonted cases, God, as a 
God of order, proceeds according to recognized 
laws, and in harmony with His holy revelaticn, 
is clear from the example of Jesus Christ, and the 
relation of His high-priesthood to that of Aaron 
and Melchisedek. All three are ordained of God 
for definite periods and circumstances; and the 
Holy Scripture discloses perfectly their mutual 
relations, so far as they are important to the his- 
tory of redemption. The Aaronic priesthood, with 
its legal, hereditary succession and Lcvitical 
character, is expressly designated as simply an 
intervening and preparatory stage. The union 
of the priestly and kingly offices in Melchisedec, 
appearing as an insulated fact, and without the 
precincts of the covenant people, is stripped of 
its apparently purely accidental character, and 
elevated toa type of that which, within the sphere 
of the covenant people, was, in the person of the 
Messiah, to stand forth in closest connection 
with the history of salvation. But Jesus, although 
Son of God, has still, in no self-willed and arbi- 
trary manner, taken this dignity to Himself, but 
in the way which had been previously annuunced, 
has been placed in it by the Father. 

8. True preparation for an office which is to 
subserve the honor of God and the salvation of 
men, is acquired not by amplitude of knowledge 
and of skill, but by learning of obedience, by which 
the whole person is prepared to be a willing and 
capable instrument for the Divine counsels. In 
this way Jesus Himself has been -perfected, and 
for this reason draws all who believe in Him into 
the fellowship of His conflicts and His victories, 
of His suiferings and His blessedness. 

4. The hardest thing to conceive is that the suf- 
Serings of the pious, and among them again those 
of the Son of God, lie within the sphere of the 
Divine counsels, and possess a healing and saving 
power. And the hardest thing to render is obe- 
dience, which not only abides by and accomplishes 
the will of God amidst sufferings, but in the suffer- 
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ings themselves, shall perceive and prove the Divine 
will as @ will of love, and to evince and maintain 
the harmony of our personal will with the will of 
God, by a free reception of the destined and allctted 
suffering. 

5. As principal auxiliaries in this conflict of 
faith and suffering, we have given to us the cer- 
tainty of the hearing of prayer, the consoling 
assurance of our ultimate personal perfection, and 
the power of communion with Jesus Christ. For 
Christ is to us, not merely an example and pattern, 
but to them that obey Him, He is the author of 
eternal salvation, after having been Himself 
perfected. His perfection refers, on the one hand, 
to His office of high-priestly Mediator ; for, after 
that He had become obedient unto the death of the 
cross (Phil. ii. 8), He passed into His state of exal- 
tation in which His merits should retain an ever- 
lasting efficacy. But this perfection of His career, 
dependent on the fulfilment of His calling, presup- 
poses, onthe other hand, that complete unfolding of 
His personal character, which was dependent upon 
His actual humanity. Faith in the concrete 
unity of the life of the God-man, requires the ap- 
plication of the idea of development to His entire 
personality, after the example of Luke ii. 52. 
But faith in His sinlessness excludes every thought 
of moral deficiency, and of a gradual triumph 
over it by the process of development. His 
learning of obedience, denotes not a transition 
from disobedience to obedience, but the practical 
power and depth of His personal experience of 
that which is connected with human life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ is High-priest by virtue of His suffering 
of death; He is a high-priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedec, by virtue of His exalta- 
tion upon the throne of God.—The priesthood of 
Christ is partly an office committed to Him, partly 
a calling obtained and won upon the path of -suf- 
fering.—In accordance with a divine calling, we 
are to deem no service, and no sacrifice too 
heavy, and are in this to take Christ as our pat- 
tern and our helper.—The school of suffering, in 
which we learn obedience, is the longest and 
severest; but is productive of the richest fruits. — 
Our way toglory and eternal blessedness, leads 
through suffering which God ordains after the 
example, and through the help of Jesus Christ.— 
No period of life is secure from suffering; no 
rank and condition form a protection against it; 
no virtue and no merit are secure against it; but 
it serves to the children of God as a means of 
discipline in piety, and aids in time to the perfect- 
ing of our life for eternity.—Prayers and tears 
are an aid to willing obedience.—Only those suf- 
ferings which resemble Christ's conflict of suffer- 
ing, can comfort, purify and save. 

Starke :—Observe how deeply Christ was hu- 
miliated, how zealously He prayed, how obedient 
He proved Himself. Do thou also learn from 
Ilim, this zeal in prayer, this obedience in suf- 
fering.—Our prayers and thanksgivings are also 
offerings, yet not propitiatory; but prayer and 
thank-offerings, that we may evince our faith and 
thankfulness of heart.—Jesus, since He was the 
Son of God, and still took upon Himself suffer- 
ings, to which he might undoubtedly have re- 
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mained superior, proves thus that He suffered 
not from compulsion, but with the most perfect 
willingness.—Christ renders those blessed who 
are obedient to Him. No others become par- 
takers of His salvation.—The offering of the 
Lord Jesus on the tree of the cross is the grand 
feature of the atonement made on our behalf, 
and of all the glory connected therewith. 

Rieger :—If in our human hearts there can 
be wrought by the Spirit of God groanings which 
are not to be uttered, oh, then, what prayers 
must the Eternal Spirit, through whom our great 
High-priest offered Himself to His God, have 
called forth in Him: What sanctifying of God, 
of His name, counsel and will; what justifying 
of His judgments ; what a piercing to the depths 
of His love; what appeal to His omnipotence; 
what subjection to His sovereign decree; what 
submission under all that was outwardly most 
painful and ignominious, and what a tenacious 
hold by hope on all that is most glorious, were 
united, together in this prayer!—For this rea 
son was the suffering of Jesus so mighty to 
expiate the sins of the whole world, because, in 
His suffering He so justified, in the prayer of 
His willing spirit, the judgment of God upon 
sin, and yet was not to be drawn away from His 
trust in Him who had placed Him in this office. 
—Dread, fear, is the sharpest sting in suffering. 
This the Saviour was unable to escape particu- 
larly for the sake of needful sympathizing with 
us. There He experienced how weak one might 
be amidst entire willingness of spirit, so long as 
one is in the flesh; now He knows also what it is 
“to be heard.”—Jesus had already previously 
evinced so much willing, joyful obedience in His 
heroic course from the Father, through the 
world, to the Father; but now He learned what 
is the deepest element in all obedience, viz: that 
in suffering two separate wills come into con- 
flict with each other, of which the one must be 
subjected to the other ;- the will of the flesh and 
the will of the spirit.—Christ now devotes just 
as much fidelity to the carrying out and perfect- 
ing of our salvation, as He did formerly to the 
obtaining of it.—Weakness of the flesh becomes 
sinful when it would subdue the willingness of 
the spirit; but if we cry to God in prayer, so 
that we are heard and delivered fromit, it be- 
comes the appropriate discipline under which 
we learn and practice obedience. 

Haun :—Christ knows from experience what 
belongs to a happy emerging from trial and suf- 
fering. Now He most sympathizingly pleads our 
cause with His Father.—The will and calling of 
the Father are clear from the fact; 1, that the 
Father Himself, as it were, schooled His Son 
thereto in the days of His flesh ; 2, that the Fa- 
ther Himself perfected Him and made Him the 
pledge and surety of our salvation. 

Hevupner :—Tears are a sign of strong, fer- 
vent, earnest prayer, and prayer a sign of the 
holy nature of tears.—Christ must be to us a 
consolation and a source of quickening that we 
may not withdraw ourselves from the school of 
God.—Sufferings lead to perfection, and pro- 
duce the most blessed fruits.—None, least of all 
the priest, should push himself forward into 
office.—He who arrogates to himself honoris not 
worthy of it.—The Divine call ensures an hon- 
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orable office.—Because God calls, we must serve | iness that he is able worthily to fulfil such a 
—Christ is appointed of God; His dignity, His | valling.—He who pushes himself forward pre- 
right, are founded upon God’s ordination.—The | maturely is led by empty honor; an office which 
Divine Sonship of Christ was the first ground of | is administered in a Christian manner and spirit 
His priestly dignity. To this God has borne] brings with it true honor. 
witness in His word. Hepincer :—Personally tried, ready to be- 
Stein :—Called long since by the Father to be | lieve, willing to help; all these united thou hast 
High-priest, the Son proves in His human low- | in thy Saviour. 


PART SECOND. 


Exaltation of Christ as the single Priestly King, the antitype of Melchisedec. 


* 


FIRST SECTION. 


TRANSITION TO THIS DISCUSSION BY MEANS OF CENSURE, WARNING, CONSOLATION, 
AND EXHORTATION. 


Ie 


The readers are still deficient at the time in the right understanding of this typical relation. 
CuaprtEer V. 11-14, 


11 _ Of whom [concerning which] we have many things to say, and hard to be uttered 

12 [to be explained], seeing ye are [have become, yeyovate] dull of hearing; for when 
[while] for [on account of] the time ye ought to be teachers ye [again] have need 
that one teach you [again om.] which be [what are] the first principles of the oracles 
of God ; and are become such as have need of milk, and not of strong meat [solid food]. 

13 For every one that useth mk is unskilful [inexperienced] in the Word [doctrine] of 

14 righteousness, for he is a babe; but strong meat [solid food] belongs to those that are 
of full age [the mature, tedefwy], even those [om. even those] who by reason of use 
[habit, ’5:y] have their senses exercised [disciplined] to discern [to distinguish] both 
good and eyil. 


[Ver. 11.—mepi_ ob, concerning ‘whom, referring to Christ, not Melchisedek; or, better, concerning which matter, viz.: 
Christ’s Melchisedek Priesthood.—nuiv 6 Adyos moAds Kat Sucepunvevtds. our discourse is extended and hard to be clearly 
spent set forth.—yeyévare, ye have become, not, are, he difference is important, as marking a lapse from a better 

¥ al state. 

_ Ver. 12.— Ogeirovres elvat, being bound. or under obligation to be—while ye ought to be-—Sva. Tov xpdvor, on account of the 
time, better than Eng, ver., viz.: “for the time,” which is awkward, if not obsctire —méAuv xpetarv, Ye again have need: the 
raAuy clearly belongs to exeTe, not to the following diddoxew. For red or tiva, viz.t “of some one’s teaching you the first 
princ'ples,” or “of our teaching you what are the first priticiples,” see exegetical notes.—Kai od oTepeds, cat 1s omitted by 
B? C0. 17, Vulg., Copt., Orig., and by Sin. 

Vor, 13.—daetpos Adyou dux., tneaperienced, wnsicilled in respect of a discourse or doctrine of righteousness, so that he is 
unal le as « yimos to enter into and comprehend it. 


Ver. 14.—kea thy fw, on account of habit.—yeyvavacpéva, disciplined trained, exerctsed.—aigOntipta, orga enc: 
tion, senses.—udxprais, discrimination.—K.], YEyUBVagMEVa, iplined, , exercised.—aigOntipra, organs of percep 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. Concerning which we have 
many things, etc.—The epi ov is not to be re- 
ferred merely to Melchisedec (Pesh., Calv., and 
the majority) or to Christ (c., Primas.), but to 
the preceding declaration that Christ is a High- 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec; and the 
ov is to be taken, either with Liin. ag masc., or 
with Grot., efc., as neut. Erasm. and Luther 
translate, we might have, instead of have, contrary 
to.the tenor of the following part of the Epistle. 
[Alford still refers ov to Melchisedec. But there 
is not the slightest ground for supposing that the 
author felt any difficulty in making clear any 
facts concerning Melchisedec, upon whom, in- 
deed, he dwells very briefly, and without any 
seeming consciousness of any thing specially dif- 
ficult to understand in the accounts concerning 
him. The difficulties regarding the person of 
Melchisedec, are the result of a gratuitous mis- 
apprehension of the strong statements of the 
writer. The really difficult topicis either Christ as 
High-Priest, or as Melchisedec-Priest, or, taking 
the pronoun as neuter, the topic of Christ’s Melchi- 
sedec priesthood.—K.]. Luther also overlooks 
the yeydvare, ye have become, The dulness or 
spiritual hardness of hearing of the readers is 
not designated as a natural trait, but as the re- 
sult of a retrogradation which has no apology in 
their history and outward condition. Hence, 
with respect to the topic about to be treated, the 
author feels a difficulty in finding proper expres- 
sion for the clear communication of that which, 
in its subject matter, is so rich and various. 

Vex. 12-14. For when, on account of the 
tim2, ye ought, efc.—Instead of becoming ca- 
pable of teaching, the readers have become in 
need of learning; and, indeed, to the extent that 
they have fallen back to that infantile age which 
requires milk, and have thus fallen into the dan- 
ger of losing entirely their power of spiritual 
discrimination. In vv. 13 and 14, the author 
expands the figurative mode of expression which 
he had employed at the close of ver. 12, and at 
the same time justifies its import. He has the 
readers in his eye, but the expressions are en- 
tirely general. The generality, however, affects 
only the form. Asa matter of fact, the condi- 
tion of the readers is directly included and charac- 
terized. Every one who receives his allotted 
food in the form of milk, that is, finds himself in 
the condition of a suckling, is inexperienced, not 
merely in Christianity (Liin.), or in the specific 
doctrine of justification by faith (Bl, Thol., 
Ebr.), or in the doctrine which leads to right- 
eousness (Riehm, De W.), or in righteous, ¢%. ¢., 
right-teaching discourse (Del.), so that the ca- 
pacity of speaking in regard to spiritual things, 
according to the law and pattern of truth, would 
b2 wanting, but in the Adyoc dixasootvye of every 
kind. This has its ground in the nature of a 
vatioc (Deut. iv. 89; Isa. vii. 16; Jonah iv. 11). 
Solid nourishment, on the contrary, corres- 
ponds to the nature and the wants of the mature, 
who possess organs of perception (alofyr7pia) for 

‘the distinguishing of what is wholesome and 
what is pernicious, and these, indeed, as disci- 
plined did rv éEwv. "Hgic is the habitus, holding, or 








state acquired by exercise, in its permanent cha- 
racter or result, as skill, readiness, capacity. It 
is doubtful whether we are to accentuate riva or 
twa. The latter was preferred among the an- 
cients only by Gc., then by Luth. and Calv.; 
more recently by Bohme, BI., Ebr., Liin., Bisp., 
Alford, etc. But the grammatical construction 
does not demand this reading; rather the active 
construction [as of diddoxeww=that one teach you] 
apart from the doubtful reading, 1 Thes. iv. 9, is 
frequent also in the classics (Win. p. 803, Madvig. 
Synt. 3 148-50), and the connection rather favors 
the other form; for the readers are not sunk to 
such ignorance that. somebody would be required 
to instruct them again, like catechumens, in the 
very first elements of Christianity; they have 
rather but an imperfect and dulled apprehension, 
so that they do not sufficiently distinguish what 
are essential and incidental matters, whatis fun- 
damental, and what is secondary and derived; 
and they have fallen into danger of forgetting and 
denying the essential distinction between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. 

[Alford, ingeniously enough, perhaps, but, I 
think, with very slight ground of probability, 
defends tuvd, some one, as containing a sort of 
subtle irony, as if the readers were ignorant of 
that which any one was competent to explain. 
Moll argues against this reading on the ground 
that the readers had not sunk to that degree of 
ignorance, that they required to be instructed 
over again like catechumens in the elementary 
principles of Christianity. Delitzsch regards 
the rivd, thus accentuated, as simply feeble. This 
objection need not, indeed, be pressed, and 
this rendering gives us, perhaps, the easier con- 
struction. The other, viz., that preferred by . 
Del., Moll, De Wette, is more difficult, but 
more forcible: ‘‘need of [one’s] teaching 
you what are the first principles,” etc. In this 
case we might expect diddoxeota, being taught, 
but the harshness of the form would be a suffi- 
cient reason for the author’s avoiding it, and 
preferring the not unallowable active. With this 
reading, again it is doubtful whether we are to 
explain tive as—roia, of what sori, which it easily 
may be, or whether, with Moll, we are to regard 
the writer as declaring that the readers have sunk 
into a state of incompetency to discern between 
capital and incidental, between fundamental and 
secondary truths, and thus render it simply what, 
which I prefer.—K. ]. 

The Ady:a are not the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of the prophets (Peirce, Steng., Dav. 
Schultz, etc.), but the declarations of the Chris- 
tian revelation, whose fundamental elements 
constitute the basis of instruction, and at the 
same time contain its rudimentary principles. 
The idea of rudiments contained in ra orocyeia, is 
heightened by the addition of ry apyie (Calv., 
Liin.). 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. What in our condition as Christians we 
have learned of Christianity, we are not to keep 
for ourselves; but we are rather to be ready to 
communicate Christian knowledge and our evan- 
gelical experience, and to regard it as belonging 
to our calling, not merely to render an account 
of the ground of the hope which is in us, to him 
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who demands it, but to mike known the evan- 
gelical truth which aids our Christian life, and, 
so far as is in us, in every direction remove 
ignorance in spiritual things, and come to the 
aid of the weak. 

2. Among these things to be communicated, 
there are found those which, on account of the 
variety of relation in which they stand, or on 
account of the depth of the thoughts which they 
express, are hard to be made clear, and can only 
with pains be brought within our apprehension. 
This difficulty is, in certain matters, heightened 
by the condition of the learners, and that even 
to the degree tnat the continuous development 
of the thoughts is obliged to be interrupted. 

3. This state of things, however, does not ex- 
empt him who is called to make the communica- 
tion from the duty of seeking in other ways 
points of contact by which he may promote their 
fellowship, and may act directly on those who 
may lag behind. In the place of doctrinal in- 
struction, comes the anzious practical appeal, 
which awakens the conscience, discloses the in- 
ner ground of their sluggishness, and penetrates 
to the very roots of their spiritual life. The 
ethical element in teaching has its own intrinsic 
efficacy. 

4. Among those who are left behind are found, 
along with those of feeble endowments and of 
imperfect spiritual development, also those who 
have gone back. These latter can all the less 
dispense with special moral and religious cul- 
ture, in that their backslidings have reference 
not merely to knowledge, but even in this re- 
spect have their ground in a decline of spiritual 
life, and precisely for this reason generate and 
diffuse not merely defective views and fragmen- 
tary knowledge, but a confused conception and 
a perilous dimness of vision regarding even the 
fundamental principles of Christian truth. 

5. For this reason there is needed by the 
teacher the gift of the discerning of spirits (1 
Cor. xii. 10), wisdom even in withholding 
instruction, and the art of rightly dividing the 
word (1 Tim. i.7; 2 Tim. ii. 2). For this he 
must himself persevere inthe practice and disci- 
pline of constant learning and prayer (Jas. i. 45); 
that he may not only use law and Gospel sea- 
sonably and in due order, but may also under- 
stand how to furnish milk to the children and 
solid food to the mature (1 Cor. iii. 2). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Failure in fidelity begets failure in our expe- 
rience in spiritual life; and failure in experience 
produces failure in the understanding of the word 
of God.—The important matter is, not how long 
one has been a Christian, but how earnest he has 
been in his Christian profession.—Without exer- 
cise, there is not the needful progress either in 
Christian knowledge or in Christian life.—There 
is but one truth for those of riper age, and for 
the immature; but there are different. modes of 
communicating and of apprehending it.-—Inex- 
perience in the doctrine of righteousness is the 
worst ignorance: a. on account of its origin; d. 
on account of its consequences. 

Srarxe:—In the knowledge of salvation and 








jof Divine things, we must increase daily, eack 


according to his capacity.—The difficulty of some 
things in Scripture lies not in the things them- 
selves, but properly in the hearer or reader (2 
Pet. iii. 16).—Preachers must sometimes address 
their hearers even sternly, in order that they may 
be aroused in their state of ignorance, and out 
of their sluggishness.—The peculiarity and duty 
of men in Christ is that they teach and advance 
others, not only in respect of knowledge, by 
words, but also in practice, by their edifying 
example.—Oh! how many children of God con- 
tinue like children under age in the very rudi- 
ments of spiritual life.—Children, so soon as 
they are capable of learning, must be brought to 
the blessed knowledge of the Gospel; the more 
advanced they are in years, so much the more 
should they be advanced also in knowledge; 
otherwise their age becomes a reproach te 
them.—Search, and inquire: what is still want- 
ing tome? Thou wilt find that thou art still de- 
ficient in many things. Goon; make prcegress 
during thy life in learning and discipline, 1 
Thess. iv. 1, 10.—Since disciplined spiritual 
senses are demanded for the discrimination of 
good and evil, and these are found only with the 
regenerate, no unconverted man can make the 
true spiritual distinction between good and evil, 
although, according to his literal knowledge, he 
may speak very fluently regarding it. 

Rieger:—The more spiritual.a thing is in its 
nature, with the more difficulty does it find an 
entrance, so long as the unspiritual and ungodly 
nature which has so deeply penetrated our be- 
ing, still so greatly preponderates.—He who does 
not cause every thing to take effect with himself 
for his strengthening and growth in the inner 
man, but overloads himself in many things 
merely with fragmentary knowledge, will at last 
so entangle himself that he will no longer know 
any thing as he ought to know it.—Milk itself 
may be gradually transformed into stronger 
food.—The chief confusion arises from the fact 
that every one so easily exaggerates that which 
meets his fancy, and is so sluggish toward that 
which is fitted to introduce him into the true 
middle path. 

Hann :—Great truths demand also a certain 
spiritual age and disciplined senses.—If one does 
not correctly understand a thing, let him first 
seek the fault in himself, and administer proper 
self-rebuke. 

Hrvpner:—The riches of Christianity are in- 
exhaustible; the progress of the learners fre- 
quently falls short of our expectation.—The Bi- 
ble Christianity gives various spiritual nourish- 
ment. In the contemplation of Christian know- 
ledge there are different stages of maturity, dif- 
ferent powers and susceptibilities. We must 
strive for the highest reach of Christian maturity 
and power. 

STrinnorer:—If we have trodden the paths 
of conversion, and, from a general knowledge, 
have known and apprehended the salvation of 
Jesus for our fainting soul, and have thus been 
taught to hold Jesus dearer than all things else, 
then it becomes preéminently important for daily 
growth in spiritual life, for a more thorough 
grounding in our fellowship with Jesus, for daily 
food for the spirit, that we search more closely 
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and more profoundly into the knowledge of | must be thought through, and lived through, by 


Jesus. 


each one in his own way. Thus we become 


Fricke:—What we have apprehended in faith | strong. 


Il. 
Hence the summons to the readers to strive after Christian maturity and perfection. 


Cuarter VI. 1-3. 


Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on [let us hastens 

on, gsp@ue0a] unto perfection: not laying again the [a] foundation of repentance from 

2 dead works, and of faith toward God, Of the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on 

3 of hands, and of resurrection of the dead and of [om. of] eternal judgment. And this 
will we [or, let us] do,' if [provided that, édyzep] God permit. 


: 1 Ver. 3.—Instead of wowjoopev, we are to read moujowpuev after A. C. D. E., 23, 31, 39. Tho Ind., however, is found in 
Sin. (in Cod. Vat., and is retained by Tisch. The meaning is good with either reading; in my opinion, equally good or 


better with moryoonev.—K.]. 
Ver. 1.—depwpucda, let us hasten onward, speed forward. 
er. 3.—édymep, precisely if—=provided that.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore leaving the first 
principles, etc. (Lit. the doctrine of the begin- 
ning of Christ).—Taken grammatically, it is com- 
monly considered that these words may with 
about equal propriety be regarded either as the 
declaration of the author respecting his purpose, 
leaving behind him the elementary doctrine of 
Christ, to advance to perfection in his teaching 
(Erasmus, Luth., Grot., De W., Thol., Bisp., e¢c.), 
or as a summons to the readers, himself included 
along with them, to strive after their subjective 
perfection (Chrys., Liin., efc.).*—The latter view, 
however, is decidedly favored by the form of 
the sentence, connected as it is by dvd, as an im- 
mediate deduction from the preceding; by the 
fact that reAecéry¢ retains thus the sense which 
has been just previously assigned to it; and 
finally the declaration in ver. 4 ff.—The contents, 
however, of the participial clauses (not laying 
again the foundation, etc.) might warrant the 
supposition that the plurals (karaBadAdpevor, ete.) 








* (Some, however, as Owen and Délitzsch, conceive it pos- 
sible to unite both meanings. To these also Alford partially 
attaches himself, considering “that on the one hand, 
Oeuértov kataBadAdsuevor can hardly be properly said of any 
but a teacher ; and on the other, ver. 4 ff., advvarov yap, etc., 
must necessarily have a general reference of warning to the 
readers —The whole, then, is a avyxataBacts of th- writer 
to his readers. He, with his work of teaching, comes down 
to their level of learning, and regards that teaching and 
learning as all one work going on together: himself and 
them as hound up in one progress. Thus best may we ex- 
plain the expressions which oscillate between writer and 
readers.” So Alford. While holding clearly that the main 
tenor of the passage has reference to the spiritual progress 
of the hearers, and that the general urbanity of the writer 
would be sufficient to account for the first person plur., and 
while also conceiving that caraBadAomevor OewedAcov may re- 
fer not inaptly to the readers, I yet concur with Alf. in 
finding a little coloring in this phrase drawn from his posi- 
tion as teacher.—K.]. 30 





have here mainly reference to the author, for 
which reason Del. and Riehm unite both ideas, 
regarding the plural of the principal verb as 
having unquestionably acommon reference. The 
gépecbar denotes a movement toward the goal un- 
der a rapid and impetuous guidance. The geni- 
tive zov yprorod depends not upon apy7c, but 
upon Adyov, which latter word is more exactly 
defined by tHe apaqe. 

Not laying again a foundation, ete. 
—Those portions of doctrine are here com- 
monly supposed to be referred to, which seem to 
have constituted the catechetical instructions of 
the early Church. ‘Some old expositors even un- 
derstand the words émi edv directly of Christ, in 
order to include the indispensable cardinal doc- 
trine of faith in Christ, and appeal in support 
of their view to Rom. ix. 6; while others main- 
tain that Christian faith, as such, is of course 
taken for granted, and needs, therefore, no spe- 
cial mention. There is even an American sect 
that regards precisely the six articles here 
named as the proper cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. With a correct perception of the incon- 
gruity of the whole passage as thus interpreted, 
Ebrard proposes to go back to the original signi- 
fication of kataBéArew, to cast down, overthrow, 
which is also adopted by the Itala, and to take 
dw in a privative or reversing sense, as Gal. 
iv. 9; Acts xviii. 21, explaining the absence 
of the article before Seuédcov, partly from its 
frequent omission in our Epistle, partly from 
the fact that it is sufficiently explained by the 
accompanying Genitives. But this artificial re- 
sort to an unnatural interpretation is totally 
unnecessary. For here first, 1,-the author is not 
speaking of specifically Christian doctrine, but 
of those which the Jews had in common with the 
Christians (Beng., Thol., efc.), and in which the 
distinctive Christian features might easily be 
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lost sight of, if those purely elementary and 
fundamental principles of doctrine were held as 
if ultimate and final. In the second place, 2, the 
question is not of fundamental articles of Christian 
doctrine, but of such fundamental points as must 
be presupposed in the case of the readers. And 
finally, 8, the question is not exclusively of doc- 
trine, but primarily of repentance and conversion 
from dead works, and of that turning to the 
living God which corresponds to this act. This 
is the basis on which the readers are so to ad- 
vance that they shall not always be laying foun- 
dations anew; but on the foundation already 
laid be brought on their part to Christian per- 
fection as well in character and in action (Chrys., 
Gic., etc.) as in intellectual ripeness and ma- 
turity. The works are called dead, not because, 
as sinful works, they produce death (Schlicht., 
Liin., Bisp., ete.), or defile like corpses (Michae- 
lis), but because, as works of a man who stands 
in no right relation to the living God, they can 
neither express nor give life. [Perhaps, consi- 
dering the character of the readers, these again 
may be the dead works of the Jewish law.—K. ]. 

Ver. 2. Of the doctrine of baptisms, etc.— 
Beng., Michael., Winer, De Wette make didayijc 
dependent on Barricudv, und refer it to those 
‘teaching baptisms,” which, by the instructions 
that were connected with them, were distin- 
guished from the purely legal lustrations of the 
Jews. The mere order of the words does not 
decide the question; for, as Thol. has shown, 
there are not unfrequently found with the 
Greeks, for the sake, not merely of emphasis, 
but of euphony, precisely such inverted con- 
structions as that here assumed by the majority of 
commentators, who make not merely Barticuov 
and émidécewc yerpov, but also avactdoewe and 
Kpiwatoc dependent on didayyc. And this is de- 
cidedly required by the eonnection. Instruc- 
tions in regard to such rites and doctrines as 
are elementary to the Christian, and, while they 
are found also in Judaism, have received from 
Christianity a specific import and character, and 
these must have been clear to Hebrews con- 
verted to Christianity, must not be always 
needed afresh by the readers (comp: ch. ix. 10). 
Thus also is explained the plural Bartiouév; 
for Bartiopoc is a comprehensive term, which at 
eh, ix. 10; Mark vii. 8, denotes the Jewish 
washing, and in Josrpu. Jud. Antt. xviii. 5, 2 
‘denotes the baptism of John, while the specifi- 
cally Christian baptism is in the New Testament 
always called Barrioua. The interpreters who 
suppose the author to refer specially to this lat- 
ter baptism, explain the plural either of outward 
and inward baptism (Grot., Bald., Braun, Reuss) 
or of the different acts of baptism (Calov), or of 
triple immersion (De W.), or of the threefold 
baptism, fluminis, flaminis, sanguinis (Thomas 
Aquinas). Some (as Bald. and Brochm.) refer 
the laying on of hands especially to ordination ; 
the majority to the laying on of hands immedi- 
ately connected with baptism, which, after the 
third century, was, in connection with the 
chrism, elevated to the independent act of con- 
firmation. But why should we not refer the 
term to setting apart or dedication in general? 
Alike the import and the rythmical structure of 
this period are opposed to the view mentioned as 








early as Gic., that a comma is to be placed after 
Barriopav, didayyzc to be taken separately as 
coordinate with Parriowov, and, like this word, 
dependent on Yeuédvov; and that these we are te 
understand by the words catechetical instruction, 
which in the earliest times was frequently im- 
parted only after baptism. And it is equally 
inadmissible, with Gennadius and Klee, to make 
even the Genitives wetavoiac and miorewe de- 
pendent on diday7e¢; or, with Calvin, to put in 
parenthesis the words Bantiopav—yepor. Fi- 
nally, there is no reason for referring, with Est., 
Schlicht., and others, the dvdcracw exclusively 
to the pious, the xpiua exclusively to the un- 
godly. 

Ver. 8. And this let us do, etc.—The de- 
monstrative tovro is referred by Grot., Limb., 
Seml., Storr, etc. (retaining the reading rocjoopuev 
as Indicative future) to Geuéncov karaBadrrey, and 
they then take xai—also, as implying that the 
author will undertake this work of laying foun- 
dations so soon as God will allow him to come in 
person tothe Hebrews. The majority, however, 
rightly refer it to ¢epouela as the finite verb of 
the preceding sentence: yet with this difference, 
that according to some the author would seem to 
be expressing the purpose to proceed now, if 
permitted, to unfold the deeper meaning of the 
doctrine of righteousness (Adyov Jixatoobrnc), while, 
according to others, who take the roijoapev 
communicatively (1. e., as embracing the author 
with his readers), he is exhorting them to ad- 
vance to the desired Christian perfection. This 
latter view accords with the connection, The 
conditional clause (provided that—édvrep, ete.) 
points to the possibility of a falling away, which 
would absolutely exclude the progress referred 
to. Itis not made a matter of direct statement, 
whether in fact such persons are found in the 
Church. But it lays upon each individual the 
duty of self-examination. ‘This intimation is in 
keeping with the rebuking and warning tone of 
the section which is lost sight of by Abresch 
and De Wette. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The goal of Christian development is perfec- 
tion. For the attainment of this goal a striving 
is required, which rests upon reliable founda- 
tions, and is rightly directed by the word of 
sound doctrine, and by the supervision and discip- 
line of church fellowship. 

2. That which les at the basis is not the doc- 
trine of Divine things, but a personal entrance on 
the way of salvation by turning away from dead 
works (that is, works which contain in them- 
selves no life from God), and a turning in faith 
to the only true and hving God of Revelation 
and Redemption. With this personal entrance 
on the path of salvation, commences not merely 
the preaching of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
Christ in the history of the Gospel (Mark i. 15; 
Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; Acts xx. 21); but also the 
influence of the Word of God on the hearts of 
men. 

8. The living power and reality of such a com- 
mencement is incompatible with a simple stand- 
ing still amidst the very rudiments of Christian 
life and knowledge, and excludes the bare repe- 
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tition of those fundamental acts which inaugu- 
rate the commencement as such; but at once 
urges us to, and fits us for, the confirming and 
unfolding of the new relation to God, which that 
foundation has secured for us, Phil. iii. 14. 

4. Repentance and faith must daily testify 
their existence in the life of the Christian, inas- 
much as he has not yet reached the goal.of per- 
fection, but is tending toward it. They have, 
however, a different significance, a¢cording as 
they are fundamental acts preceding and condi- 
tioning regeneration, and according as they be- 
long to daily Christian Renewal. 

5. The very elementary doctrine of Christ has 
to do with sacramental rites and eschatological 
facts, and, consequently, even elementary in- 
struction in Christianity must be complete in the 
articles of doctrine, and leave no gap to be filled 
up in the capital points. But he who would re- 
strict himself to the rudiments, and allow him- 
self to deal only with them, not only deprives 
himself of deeper insight and of richer know- 
ledge, but also puts himself into antagonism with 
the legitimate and fully authorized demand of 
progressive Christian life. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Life and doctrine have in Christianity a very 
noteworthy reciprocal influence.—On the foun- 
dation which has been laid we must, so far as 
God allows it, proceed onward to perfection.—He 
who has not thoroughly turned himself to God 
will hardly get on well even with the elementary 
doctrine of Christ.—Confidence in the patience 
and goodness of God must not render us negli- 
gent in striving after perfection.—There is a 
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neglect in the means of grace for the further- 
ance of the Christian life, which cannot be made 
good, but brings with it apostasy and Divine 


_judgment. 


Starke:—It is a sad sign of a great decline 
in Christianity, that there are so few who lay a 
right foundation in their knowledge, and are zea- 
lous to make further progress therein.—Where 
God does not aid us with His grace we can ac- 
complish nothing rightly.—They are bad Chris- 
tians, or rather they are no Christians, who 
know not the ground of the Christian religion. 

RizcEeR :—The bold determination: We will 
go on to perfection! must still rejoice every one 
who has but a slight knowledge of what is en- 
trusted to us in the Gospel.—We may often now 
still experience that we have not the same power 
over one portion of the treasures of the know- 
ledge of God, as over another, and not the same 
power at one time as at another. 

Haun:—The realm of truth is very wide. 
We must not, therefore, stand still, but go on 'to 
perfection. 

Hrvusner:—There is a distinction between 
Christian doctrines, not, however, in respect of 
importance, as essential and unessential—for no 
such doctrine have Jesus and the Apostles de- 
livered to us—but as elementary or properly 
foundation doctrines, and doctrines built upon 
them, and of still profounder character. There 
is thus a distinction of order, of connection, and 
of comprehensibleness. 

Hepinarr:—It is well for many to advance 
slowly in the knowledge of doctrine, that they 
may be all the richer in sincere and simple- 
minded action, 


Til. 


For it is impossible to bring back to a state of grace those who, after experiencing the gracious 
power of Christianity, have fallen back from it. 
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For it is impossible for [in respect to] those who were once enlightenea, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were [been] made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
have tasted the good word of God [a precious word of God] and the powers of the 
world to come, if they shall fall away [and have fallen away, xapazecovtas] to renew 
them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify [while crucifying] to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put [putting] himtoanopenshame. For the earth [land] which 
drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
[useful herbs for those] by [for the sake of ] whom it is dressed [cultivated], receiveth 
8 [shareth peratapBdver] blessing from God; but that which beareth [but when bear- 
ing] thorns and briers [thistles] [it] is rejected [reprobated, addxuos] and is nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned. 


JT SD Op 


[Ver. 4.—rovs drat Gwricbévras, those who were once for all (not at one time, or formerly) illuminated, 
Ver. 5.—Kaddy yevoapuévous Oc0d pia, tasted an excellent or precious utterance of God. 
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Vor.6.—kai mapanecovras, and fell aside or fell away ; wapé, nearly as ch. ii. 1—maAw avaxarvicew, to renew back 
again, ov over again, méduv, not pleonastic (as Grot.) but indicates a second renewing, which is not necessarily nor ordi- 
narily implied in avaxawwigev, but simply renewing. (Alt. and Moll.,)—ets mer. into repentance with Eng. Ver. Moll, etc., 
—avacravpouvtas, while they are renailing tothe cross, crucifying afresh: such the force of the avd and the present 


Participle. 


Ver. 7.—I'} 9 meovoa, Earth or Land which drank (Aor. Part.) :—én’ airs upon tt pregnant Gen. with verb of motion 
eoming on and remaining on.—tixtovaa, and is bearing, apparently connected back by Kat 80 as to be codrdinated with 
muovoa—which drank and is producing. We might expect tixrovoa mev—exhépouca. oe (Alf.) which would be more 
idiomatic and elegant. Observe the hfe implied in movaa, Tixrovoa, meTaAapBaver,—d«’ ods, for the sake of whom, nut as 
Bug. Ver. by whom—peradapBaret, shareth in, participateth. Rec. Ver. receiveth, misses the special force of the word (as if 


it were déxetar, Aap Paver). 


Ver. 8.—éxépovea 5¢, but while bringing forth. joined to its noun yh predicatively, while tiktovea. with 7 is united to it 
tiv sbudcibhje opmokGes rendered Mutt. vii. 16: Gen. iii. 18, dhistles. So Moll: Disteln.—adoxipos again a term ot life, 
reprobaled. See Rom. i. 23; Heb. xii. 17, aweSoxtuacdn, was reprobated, discarded.—K ]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vur. 4. For it is impossible, eic.—The yap 
refers neither to the conditional clause immedi- 
ately preceding [Abresch], nor to the clause p47 
rédw Seuédiov KataBarAdcuevo, ver. 1 (De Wette 
after the earlier interpp.), nor to both together 

' {Schlicht.); but to the leading exhortation of 
ver. 3, Tovro rojouuev, which looks back to the 
exhortation (ver. 1) to strive after perfection. 
“To weaken down the ddivaroy into perdiffcile 
(Jerome, Erasm., Zwingle, etc.) under the plea 
of a rhetorical exaggeration, is purely arbitrary. 
‘ Neither are we to supply rap’ avd pérare accord- 
ing to Matth. xix. 26 (Ambrose, Limb., Beng., 
_ Heubn., etc.). The object of the author is pre- 
‘cisely this: to set before the eyes of the readers 
“the whole magnitude of the danger, and the fear- 
‘ful import and gravity of the crisis to which they 
have come. 
Once enlightened.—The patristic inter- 


preters aimed chiefly to oppose the Monta- | 


‘nists and Novatians, who sought by this passage 
‘to justify their refusal to readmit to the Church 
those who had backslidden. These patristic ex- 
“positors, and after them Thom. Aquinas, Este, 
Corn. °a Lapide, Michael., Ernesti, efe., take 
‘gwrifecv in the sense in which it is employed by 
‘Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 62, 65), viz., of baptism. 
They sought, then, to show that the author is 
not speaking here of regeneration in the nar- 
‘rower sense, but of reception into the Christian 
community by means of baptism; and that thus 
only the repetition of baptism upon the re- 
‘admission of those who had deeply fallen, is 
declared inadmissible. But the context, and 
the use of the word, (ch. x. 32), show that the 
word here denotes spiritual enlightenment ef- 
fected through the preaching of the Gospel 
(comp. Johni 9; Eph. iii. 9; Ps. xxxvi. 10). 
The azag stands in contrast with wéduy, ver. 6. 
Men pass the‘turning point from darkness to 
light (Eph. y. 14) only once; the change can 
‘never occur again (Del.). 

Have tasted the heavenly gift.—By this 
heavenly gift many interpreters, with Primas., 
understand the Lord’s Supper; others, with 
Chrys., justifying grace, or forgiveness of sin; 
some, with Grotius, the peace of mind, which 
it engenders; many, with Calmet, the Holy Spi- 
rit, or with Seb. Schmidt, and Bengel, the 
person of Jesus Christ. Abresch and Bleek un- 
derstand the above-mentioned illumination or 
the heavenly light which produces this illumina- 
tion; Morus and others, the Christian religion 
or the Gospel. Tholuck, however, and the more 
tecent interpreters, declare themselves, with 








good reason against every special inter; retation, 
pointing to 2 Cor. x. 15, where salvation in 
Christ is called ‘“‘the unspeakable gilt” of grace, 
and laying stress, partly on the close connection 
of this clause with the preceding, made by the 
particle re, and partly on the emphatic position 
of yevoauévoug at the beginning of the clause. 

The connection and object of the passage re- 
quire that we take this latter word according to 
rabbinical usage, just as at ch. ii. 9, in the sense 
of practical experience, by actual personal ap- 
propriation and enjoyment. The construction 
with the Gen. (instead of the Accus. as at ver. 5) 
does not warrant the interpretation made in the 
interests of Calvinism, of a mere tasting with 
the tip of the tongue. The former construction 
is Greek—the latter Hellenistic. Perhaps it 
may also be said that the choice of the former 
construction was dictated by the idea of an en- 
,Joyment out of the fulness of those heavenly 
riches of grace which were designed for, and 
proffered to, the collective body, while the second 
construction points to the idea ‘that the good 
word of God bas been, as it were, the daily 
bread of the persons whom the language de- 
scribes” (Del.). 

Ver. 5. The precious word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come.— Many 
interpreters regard, with Chrys. and Primas., 
the first expression merely as a description of 
the Gospel generally; Calvin and Braun regard 
it at least as placed in contrast with the judicial 
rigor of the Mosaic law. The majority, how- 
ever, referring to Josh. xxi. 43; Zech. i. 18, and 
similar passages find in it a special reference to 
the divine promises of a blessed future, and to 
peaceful rest in the Land of Promise. The world 
to come (aiwy wéAAwy) stands in the same sense as 
ch. ii. 5, uéAAOvoa oikovuévn, and the ‘*powers” 
(dvvduecc) of that world are those mentioned chap. 
ii. 4. And thus too narrow is the reference, on 
the one hand, to the foretaste of future glory 
(Primas., Bohme, ete.), and, on the other, to the 
miraculous acts of the Apostles that have been 
witnessed by believers, or experienced in their 
own persons (Wittich, Braun, efc.). 

Ver. 6. And have fallen away.— The 
author has not in mind particular gross or con- 
scious sins, as Luther erroneously supposed, and 
hence took offence at the passage. He has 
rather in view apostasy from the recognized and 
experienced truth of salvation, as a sin closely 
allied to the sin against the Holy Ghost. The 
Aor. particip. points to the fact that this break- 
ing off from all fellowship with Christ is a single 
and once for all accomplished act; while the 
following Present Participles express the condi- 
tion which follows upon this falling away, cha- 
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racterizing its state alike of utter hopelessness 
and self-condemnation. [As to the question 
of the moral condition of the persons here 
described, I shall add but little. The ques- 
tion had probably hardly presented itself at 
this time as a distinct point of Christian doc- 
trine, whether a regenerated person could fall 
away. One thing was certain, viz., that the 
Christian profession and the actual Christian 
character of the members of the church did not 
take them out of the category of free moral agents, 
who stood personally responsible for their perse- 
verance and steadfastness in their Christian 
profession, and who were, therefore, to be ap- 
pealed to by every consideration which could 
address itself to persons who, under God, held 
their destiny in their own keeping. It was also 
equally certain that their salvation depended on 
their perseverance; that he, and he only, who 
held out to the end, would be saved, and this was 
equally true whether we adopt the supposition 
that they actually could apostatize from a state 
of grace, or whether their apostasy only proved 
that they had never been in a regenerated state. 
In either case the mode of spiritual treatment 
was the same. None could look behind the eur- 
tain into the volume of the divine decrees; and 
the only practical test of the reality of one’s 
Christianity, and the only assurance of his sal- 
vation, was his holding on to the end. As a doc- 
trinal question, therefore, it was totally unne- 
cessary that it should be raised and decided. 
Meantime another thing was equally certain, 
because lying in the very nature of the case. 
If a person who had partaken of the grace of 
Christ, and been born again by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and sanctified by the blood of Jesus, 
did fall away, and turn his back completely on 
all these gracious agencies, and these highest and 
jinal means of salvation, his case was hopeless, 
There was no more sacrifice for sin. He had 
exhausted all the provisions of Divine love and 
compassion, and henceforth nothing remained 
to him but a fearful looking for of inevitable 
judgment. If, then, this and like passages in 
Hebrews do teach the possibility of falling from 
grace, they teach, in like manner, the impossibi- 
lity of restoration to it. The saint who has once 
apostatized, has apostatized forever. Meantime, 
the case is only put hypothetically. There is 
not, so far as I am aware, a distinct declaration 
that such a falling away does actually occur; 
but only a declaration, if it should occur, what 
in the nature of the case must be the inevitable 
consequence. And I cannot forbear adding, that 
in my judgment, the tenor of many passages of 
the New Testament is decidedly against the ac- 
tual possibility of such apostasy, and that the ad- 
mission of the doctrine would revolutionize the 
whole orthodox conception of the New Testament 
system of salvation.—K. ]. i 
To renew them again unto repentance. 
—The position of rdAv forbids our connecting 
it with maparecdvrac (Heinr. efc.); nor need we 
with Grot. regard it as pleonastic inits connection 
with dvaxaviferv. For avé in composition does 
not necessarily denote a return into a previous 
state, but may regard the action as commencing 
(with the kindred meaning of springing up). Thus 
évaxauvife, avaxatvory, particularly may denote 
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the inauguration of a new state of things, and, 
referring to man’s transfer from his old state, 
imply his being brought up back into a higher 
life, Rom. xii. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. ili. 10. Re- 
pentance (ueTdvora) appears here not as the means 
(Chrys., Corn. a Lapide, etc.), but as the result 
and state of renewal. ’Avaxaiifew is properly 
to be renewing, to endeavor to renew. Some, there- 
fore, (as Ambrose, Beng., Heubner, e¢c.), would 


‘find in the active voice ground for restricting the 


statement to the efforts of men, for the conversion 
of others, leaving their renewal still among the 
things which are possible with God (Matt. xix. 26). 
But the fact that alike here vv. 7, 8, and sub- 
sequently ch. x. 26 ff. special emphasis is laid 
on the judicial and retributive judgment of God, 
forbids such a limitation. Thus, undoubtedly, 
the active formis neither to be confounded 
with the Pass. (Vulg., Calv., eéc.), nor to be 
taken reflexively—to renew oneself (Orig., Erasm., 
Lapide, ete). But the active is explained from 
a reference to the employment in the church of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

While crucifying for themselves the 
Son of God afresh.—With the Greeks dvea- 
oravpovy means only to nail to the cross ; but even 
the Greek expositors find here expressed in ava, 
the natural and appropriate idea of repetition. 
The éavroic is by many expositors erroneously 
rendered (with Cc. and Calv.), so far.as in them 
hes ; and by Heinrichs each for himself. Schultz 
takes it as Dat. of the instrument—dy themselves. 
More natural would be the Dat. loc. (Beng., Ab- 
resch, Thol.), according to which the apostates 
place themselves on the same platform and levek 
with the unbelieving Jews; but better than 
either, it may be taken as the Dat. commodi; not, | 
however, in the sense of Klee, and Stengel, v7z., 
for their own satisfaction and for the gratifica- 
tion of their hardened heart, but rather as the 
Dat. incommodi, viz., for their own destruction, 
(Vatabl., Bl. Liin., Del). [With Alf. I regard 
this last meaning of ‘‘in perniciem” as too 
strong, and as carrying that which lies zm the 
nature and necessities of the case, into the gram- 
matical relation of the word. It is I think sim- 
ply the Dat. commodi—expressing that which is 
done for, with reference to themselves, and the ques- 
tion of the consequences, whether destruction or 
otherwise, is not to be found in the relation it- 
self. Wordsworth explains artificially crucify- 
ing ‘“‘not to him, for he is impassable; but to 
themselves and to their own perdition.’””—K]. 

Ver. 7.—For the sake of whom.—Av’ ot¢ 
is erroneously referred by the Vulg., Erasm., 
Luth., Caly., efc., to those who cultivate the land 
[so our Eng. Ver.]. It in fact refers to the pos- 
sessors, to whose benefit the cultivating is to in- 
ure. We have rendered rov én’ avric épxduevev 
by the perfect, has come upon it; because é7é 
with the Gen. used with verbs of motion, includes 
also the subsequent remaining in that state..— 
(Win. Gr. 6 Ed. p. 386). 

Ver. 8.—Whose end is for burning.—The 
relation of the words 7c TO TéAoc ele Kavow to the 
immediately preceding katdpac, curse, [viz., the 
end of which curse] is that which most imme- 
diately forces itself upon the reader, Camerar., 
Abr., Heinr., Bl.), yet the majority of expositors, 
since Chrys. have referred the phrase back io 
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the main subject of the clause, making it de- 
clare not the end of the curse, but the end of the 
land (y#c)—a construction which is certainly pos- 
sible. At all events the allusion is undoubtedly 
to a consuming with brimstone and salt (Deut. 
xxix. 22; Is. xxxiv. 9) by which the land is con- 
demned to utter sterility and uselessness. Some, 
in advocacy of the dmoxardoracic, have endea- 
vored to draw from it the opposite doctrine, and 
find in the passage such a burning up of weeds 
and noxious vegetation as should cleanse the 
ground 4nd restore its fertility (so Schlicht. e¢c.) ; 
but no explanation could be more totally alien 
from the context. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


We may imagine a man’s reaching a state of 
abandonment and moral corruption from which 
no deliverance is possible, and which draws after 
itself inevitably efernal damnation. All endea- 
yors to banish this thought from our passage do 
violence to the words, and spring from theore- 
tical prejudices against the truth which is here 
advanced, and which also receives ch. x. 26 ff. a 
more full elucidation. It is not, however, said 
that this condition has in the case of any one 
already taken place. The reader is only warned, 
but this in the most startling manner, against 
sinking into this state as one that threatens him. 

2. This condition does not precede regenera- 
tion, but necessarily presupposes it; yet not 
in the broader sense in which regeneration de- 
notes the forgiveness of sins and a transfer into 
the condition of the children of God, but in the 
narrower sense which at the same time includes 
subsequentem renovationem (Form. Concord. II, 
19; Joun GernarDd, Loc. Theol., tom. VIII). 

8. The possibility of such an inexcusable and 
consciously guilty falling off from Christ, and 
which involves a complete falling away from the 
gracious state, is presupposed by the Lord Jesus 
Himself, not indeed Luke xxii. 314f., yet cer- 
tainly John xv. 1 ff. and the sin of denial men- 
tioned Math. x. 38; Luke xii. 9, threatened with 
the most fearful consequences, presumes a like 
condition in one who had previously professed 
discipleship. Moreover, John recognizes a sin 
unto death (auaptia mpd¢ Sdvarov) 1 John y. 16, 
which even admits no further intercession. 
There is thus no contradiction in our epistle 
to the élsewhere recognized doctrine of the 
Gospel, and the Calvinistic theory of the identity 
of the renatus and the electus appears in this re- 
spect also as unscriptural. Compare besides on 
this point Rom. xi. 21; 1 Cor. x. 1-18; Gal. v. 
HLM. 1 LO, Lve tye LOS 2 Lat Pet. Tie 20} 
Rev. iii. 16. 

4. The entire identification of the apostasy 
here named with the sim ayainst the Holy Ghost 
(in regard to which compare the treatises of 
MAGN Fr. Roos, 1771, and of Puin. Scuarr, 
1841; Muixzier’s Doctrine of Sin, 4 ed., 1860; 
and Ausx. Von Girrinver, de pecato in Spir. S. 
gua tum eschatologia Christiana continealur ratione, 
1856), becomes questionable from the fact that 
the latter may be committed even by those who 
from the very commencement have hardened 
themselves against the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and have thus passed on to obduracy and 





blasphemy, Matt. xii. 31ff.; Mark iii. 28ff.; 
Luke xii. 10. The majority of interpreters, 
therefore, since Bleek regard the sin against the 
Holy Ghost as the broader and more comprehensive. 
Comp. Rizum, IL, 764 ff., 819 ff. 

5. Neither does this statement of our author 
stand in contradiction with the doctrine of the 
power of Divine grace, or of the full authority of 
the Church to forgive allsins. For the grace of God 
operates neither magically nor violently, and the 
forgiveness of sins has for its condition repent- 
ance and faith. But the very characteristic of 
this sin of apostasy consists in the fact of re- 


_jecting the means of grace, which had been pre- 


viously employed and experienced as fraught 
with saving power, and thisin a radical hostility 
to their truth and saving efficacy ; and thus ren- 
dering all their influence oljectively impossible. 
There is a continued re-crucifying of the Son of 
God, by which He becomes exposed anew to the 
derision of the world. 

6. The designation of this sin as aposfasy is 
as far from excluding the fact of its gradual de- - 
velopment in a soul, as the description of it as 
sinning wilfully, (éxovoiwg apaptdvor, ch. x. 26) 
is from denying the fact of the decepiitve working 
of sin, ch. ili. 18. ‘It is the fruit of an entire 
series of individual, wilful, and unrepented sins ; 
the final result of a whole series of misdeeds, 
and of violent repressions of the impulses of 
the Holy Spirit,” (Riehm). All the more ne- 
cessary then are the warnings and exhortations 
of our epistle for those who have not yet de- 
stroyed within themselves a susceptibility to the 
influences of the Spirit of God, and who have 
not as yet made themselves incapable of faith or 
of repentance. 

7. But in the destruction in man of the suseep- 
tibility of moral and religious renovation, there 
is accomplished not merely a law of psychological 
development, but at the same time a Divine, puni- 
tive judgment which has its ground in a condimn- 
ing sentence of God. This sentence proves itself 
ultimately valid and decisive, not indeed in ac- 
cordance with any eternal decree, but judicially, 
after God has proved the apostates to be utterly 
reprobate. But the entire carrying through of 
this judgment is still in the future. By this 
let none be deceived. ‘* Yet we must guard our- 
selves alike against making the apostolic warn- 
ing a source of torture and despair, anda villow 
of fleshly security” (Del.). Comp. Sprenger, Theol. 
Reflections, IV. 684; Latest Theol. Reflections, II. 
398; Parmer, Pastoral Theology (1860); 2d ed., 
1863; VauENnTI, Pastoral Healing, 2 parts, 1882, 
‘On Spiritual Conflicts.” 

8. ‘He who through moral unfaithfulness has 
fallen into the illusion that he has been deceived 
by objective truth, can no longer prove indifferent 
toward this, since he is unable entirely to deny 
it. It has, as truth, maintained itself in his 
inner being; there remains, therefore, within 
him, a sting of conscience, which urges him ta 
self-justification, and with this to inward and 
outward struggles, whether in argument or in 
wanton railing against that truth which will no 
longer leave the sinner, whom it once claimed ag 
its possession. If now we take into consideration 
that ever growing, ever deepening power of evil, 
which is expressed in the saying: ‘In the first 
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step ye are free; at the second, ye are slaves,” 
then assuredly we can recognize as possible, 
within the sphere of such a conscious though un- 
confessed seltf- deception, a degree of obdurs acy in 
which conversion is impossible” (THonvucK). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The lapse from a state of grace: a. in its ori- 
gin; 0. in its characteristics; c¢. in its conse- 
quences.—He who has fallen from grace is worse 
than he who has never attained to it.—That 
which was written for our warning, and that 
which takes place for our example, whether in 
nature or in history, we should never allow to 
minister to our perverseness.—The susceptibility 
to the repeated influences of grace.—The way to 
Heaven is much easier and pleasanter than the 
way to Hell; those who walk in it have already, 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of salvation, a 
foretaste of heavenly powers and delights. 

Srarks:—The impossibility of the conversion 
of a fallen sinner, consists not in a deficiency of 
the grace of God, or of the merit of Christ, or of 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; but in the con- 
duct and character of the sinner who wilfully 
rejects Christ, and the economy of salvation.— 
The happy, gracious state of believers, is a glo- 
rious token of the Divine origin, truth, and 
excellency of the Christian religion.—All back- 
slidings are not equally dangerous, but none is 
without danger.—The grace of God visits all 
men, but with a great difference in spiritual pro- 
ductiveness, according to the quality and moral 
condition of the heart.—We need even after con- 
version, perpetual accessions of the grace of God, 
and repeated anointings of the Divine Spirit; 
after these must we yearn, and eagerly receive 








ee = 


them, like a well prepared field.—For us also it 
may doubtless be said: ‘The plough or the 
curse.” 

Rieger :—He who labors in accordance with 
the Divine appointment, receives what he must 
ascribe not to his labor, but manifestly to the 
blessing of God.—Hidden and secret as may be 
the workings of grace, we could always track 
them out, if we would give to them the same 
heed that we apply to our domestic and worldly 
affairs. 

Herusner:—The condition of men is all the 
more dangerous, their reformation all the more 
difficult, by how much the farther they have 
previously been, by how much the higher they 
have arisen.—The gifts of grace already obtained, 
impose a solemn obligation; and he who has 
already received the Spirit, has a heavy respon- 
sibility —The falling away of advanced Chris- 
tians is an insult offered to Christianity and to 
Christ Himself; is a declaration that Christ was 
justly crucified.—The heart that receives in 
vain the labor employed upon it, and bears no 
fruit, is rejected of God.—Moral desolation and 
reprobation are the heaviest punishments and 
judgments of God. 

Srein: —Sinners are frequently visited by 
Divine grace. If they produce the righteous 
fruits of repentance, then they may expect anew 
proofs of the Divine favor; while in the opposite 
case, they may expect no long forbearance, and 
least of all, when they apostatize, may they look 
for any new exercise of compassion. 

Fricxe:—A fearful sin, and a frightful judg- 
ment. 

HepincerR:—The devil in his heart, death in 
his bosom, hell beneath his feet, and a curse on 
his posterity. 


IV. 


But the readers are still in a condition which, by the grace of God, renders possible the attainment 
of the goal, for which they are earnestly to strive. 


Cuapter VI. 9-12. 


9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany sal- 


vation, though we thus speak. For God 7s not unrighteous to forget your work and 


labor of [om. labor of] love, which ye have [om. have] shewed toward his name in 


11 
12 


that ye have [om. have] ministered’ to the saints, and do minister [are ministering]. 
And [But] we desire that every one of you do shew the same diligence to [in respect 
to] the full assurance of hope unto the end: 


That ye be [become==prove yourselves ] 


not slothful, but followers [imitators] of them, who through faith and patience [long- 


suffering] inherit the promises. 


* 1 Ver. 10.—The words 70d Komov before THs ayarns, noted by Beza, Mill, Bengel, and others, as spurious, have, since 


Griesbach, been properly « ancelled as a gloss trom | Thess, i. 3. 
[ Ver. 9.--7a. kpetaoova. Kai éx., bhe things which are better, ‘and are connected with salvation. The article not repeated, 


ei Kal, tf also, or even=although. 


Ver. 11.--27.duuodnev dé, But (better than and here as adversative) we desire.—rhv abtyy omovdyjy, the same zeai, 
mpos, with reference to, in respect to, Eng. ver. inadeqnately simply fo, and mars the sense by putting a comma after dilz- 


gence. 


KEK 


Ver. 12,—iva uh yévnode, thal ye may not become, or prove yourselves—punral, imitators.—paxpoduuia, long-suffering 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 9. But we are persuaded better 
things, efc.—The epithet dyamyroi (beloved), so 
frequent with Paul, is found in our epistle only 
in this place, where the author, by the verb 
merciouc0a, emphatically expresses his conviction 
that the terrible results which he has depicted 
will not be realized in the case of his readers. 
Ta xpeicoova is referred by some toa better destiny, 
by others to a better condition. The former, then, 
regard éyéueva owrnplac chiefly as a periphrasis 
for owrnpia itself; while the latter refer this ex- 
pression to that which. tends to salvation. More 
exactly éyduevdv tevoc denotes that which stands 
connected with an object (whether outwardly or 
inwardly, locally or temporally), and belongs to 
it. The words are thus to be taken in a com- 
prehensive sense, and stand parallel to the xard- 
rag éyybe. 

Ver. 10. Por God is not unrighteous, 
etc.—This verse contains the ground on which 
the author bases his persuasion. That ground 
is not properly the judicial and retributive justice 
of God, nor the anticipation of the reward which 
God, according to the Romish doctrine de merito 
condigno, might bestow on such good works as 
man is enabled to perform by the aid of Divine 
grace. It is rather that consistency and uni- 
formity in God’s dealings, inseparable from His 
fidelity (1 John, i. 9), which would render it 
seemingly impossible for Him to withdraw His 
gracious assistance from those who in their life, 
walk, and conduct display the truth and power 
of their faith, and the genuineness and depth of 
their conversion. Td épyov denotes the moral 
conduct as a whole (1 Thess. i. 3, Gal. vi. 4), in 
distinction from ta épye, which denotes its 
manifold attestations (comp. Rom. ii. 6 with ii. 
15). Elc¢ rd dvoua Chrysostom regards as indi- 
cating purpose = for the glorifying of His 
name, so that it might also be taken = did 76 
évoua, for the sake of the name of God. The ma- 
jority, however, with Theophyl., take it as the 
object of tao aydrng = love toward His name. 
The Aor. Inf. émiAabéofa expresses neither past 
time (Seb. Schmidt) nor future (Bisp.); but the 
mere action of the verb, without reference to the 
relation of time [thus not to have. forgotten, nor 
to be going to forget, but simply to forget]. (Kuhn., 
II. 3 445, 2). 

To the saints.—K6stuin (Tiib. Theol. Jahrb., 
1854, Heft. 38, p. 873) maintains, after Credner, 
that the expression trove dyiowe indicates that the 
“Hebrews,” to whom our epistle is directed, 
must be regarded as a non-Palestinian church 
which had rendered succor to the Christians of 
Palestine. But the words rév év ‘Iepovoadjp, 
which the apostle deemed it necessary to add, 
Rom. xy. 26, to Tov dyiwy, refutes his hypothesis, 
based on the opinion that the Christians of Pa- 
lestine, and particularly those of Jerusalem, 
were regarded as dyoe kat’ éfoyqv (saints par ex- 
cellence), and passages like Rom. xvi. 2, 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, 2, in connection with the salutations in 
the epistles of Paul, show the groundlessness of 
the assumption that none other than the original 
Church could have been designated simply as 
oi ayo. Moreover, Del. calls attention to the 
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fact that this manifestation of love may very 
well have taken place within the limits of the 
readers’ own country, ch. x. 84, xiil. 24; Acts 
iv. 82, xi. 29. 

Ver. 11. The same zeal.—The author does 
not mean to say that all the members of the 
Church have a like loving zeal, nor that they 
must still not fail to evince the same loving zeal 
which they have hitherto manifested (Chrys., 
Grot., ete.), but rather that the like zeal which 
they have manifested in respect to love they 
must in future evince in regard to the rAypogopia 
of Christian hope (so the majority since Beng. ). 
The want of a ‘‘full assurance of faith” or of 
an assured conviction of the truth of the speci- 
fically Christian hope, is precisely the reason 
of the doubtful and unstable condition of the 
readers, who stand in peril of a defection from 
Christianity. 

Ver. 12. That ye do not prove sluggish, 
etc.—Here the author is speaking of growth in 
Christian hope, in a believing and assured hope; 
at ch. v. 11, on the contrary, he speaks of a like 
growth in the understanding of Christian truth. 
There is thus no contradiction in his using here 
yévynobe, may (not) become, and there yéyovare, have 
become; and we need not, with Heinrichs, instead 
of vwfpoi conjecture according to ch. xii. 8 rd@oz. 
[I doubt much if the author’s consistency re- 
quires precisely such a defence, substantially 
that of Liin., viz., that in the former case the 
author speaks of ‘‘sluggishness of Christian 
hearing, here of Christian practice.” It is 
scarcely possible that the hearers had fallen so 
low in spiritual understanding and brought 
themselves to the verge of apostasy without havy- 
ing become already liable to the charge of slug- 
gishness in Christian practice. But in address- 
ing a Christian body the author is not necessarily 
confined to a stereotyped style of expression. 
He may at one time charge them with actual 
backsliding, and at another, in a strain of tender 
exhortation, guard them against the danger of 
it, especially as what was true of some might 
not be true of all, and even of sone only in a 
degree. — K.]. The inheriting the promises 
(xAnpovoueiv tac émayyediac) is designated as a 
consequence of faith (x/ozc) and long-suffering 
(uvaxpoOvuia). It can thus not refer to receiving 
the words of promise (Bl.), but to the obtaining 
of its substance. The Pres. Part, tov KAypovop- 
obvtov who are inheriting, implies a continuous 
and abiding act, so that the reference can 
scarcely be exclusively to the Patriarchs (B1., 
De W., Thol., Bisp., etc.). It is not until the fol- 
lowing verse that the sentiment, here stated in 
general terms, is illustrated for the readers by 
the concrete example of Abraham. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The personal conviction that the members of 
the Church have their desires still fixed on 
things which lie within the sphere of salvation, 
and have in them their supreme interest, does 
not release the teacher from the duty of empha- 
tically warning against unfaithfulness and apos- 
tasy ; from laying open truthfully its causes and 
consequences, and so depicting the magnitude 
and imminence of the dangcr as to penetrate and 
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affect the conscience. But, on the other hand, 
also, even in the case of those who hold a ques- 
tionable position in the Church, he is not to for- 
get that God himself has pleasure in remember- 
ing that which deserves recognition, and will 
call it forth and render it productive of blessing. 
Such means of influence are least of all to be 
overlooked in the case uf those who are in con- 
ditions of assault and peril; and the manifesta- 
tion of personal sympathy along with an affec- 
tionate recognition of the attestations and works 
of Christian feeling and conduct which they 
have displayed are entirely in place after they 
have been previously rebuked from the Word of 
God, and been convinced of their wrong. 

2. There is found not unfrequently a zealous 
and enduring manifestation of love not merely in 
general toward those who are in necd, but in 
particular toward their oppressed and afflicted 
companions in faith, shown by those Christians 
who are partly insecure and weak in their re- 
cognition of Christian truth; partly wavering 
and feeble in the assurance of their Christian 
hope; partly neglectful and indolent in their 
striving specifically after a full assurance of 
faith. We are in this matter to insist that the 
one be done without the neglect of the other; 
and we are carefully to avail ourselves of the 
encouragement which lies in the fact that living 
service toward the members of the Church of 
Jesus Christ is regarded by God as a testrfying 
of their love toward His own nature, Matth. xxv. 
31 ff. 

8. From the holy nature of God there follows 
such a system of divine action as to insure that 
no attestation of love to Him shall remain unre- 
warded, but rather shall bring a blessing in return 
in our spiritual advancement. Under this state 
of the case, we may regard such a blessing also 
under the point of view of righteousness and of 
reward, as in fact the Scripture speaks even of a 
recompensing of the good. But we are not war- 
ranted in demanding this recompense on the basis 
of our claim toa reward for services rendered, nor 
in basing on it any alleged title to salvation; for 
every performance on the part of man of that 
which is acceptable to God, and which He has 
commanded, is only rendering the service which 
is due (Luke xvii. 10). Berna. Wetss, in his 
stirring Treatise on Christ's Doctrine of Reward 
(Deutsche Zeitsch. fiir christl. Wiss. und christl. Le- 
ben, 1853, Nr. 40-42), very significantly styles the 
relation of reward between God and man ‘an 
economical one, a matter of economy or arrange- 
ment, instituted by God for the realizing of His 
plaa of salvation.” 

4, The moral condition of the world and the 
state of the Christian Church may greatly con- 
tribute to the apparent impossibility of reaching 
the goal of perfection and of attaining the pro- 
mised inheritance, or may at least render their 
attainment so difficult that many Christians be- 
come sluggish and grow cold in that. zeal and 
fervor of faith which has approved itself in their 
previous walk, and which is still evinced in other 
spheres of action. In this case the example of 
those who by faith and enduring patience have 
reached the goal may prove greatly stimulating. 

5. But it belongs essentially to the influence 
of examples that they be not merely held up to 











view, contemplated, and admired, but that they 


be imitated; and in this lies the difficulty and 
consequent rareness of genuine disciples’ life. 


For faith has to do with the invisible, heavenly, 
and future, which it is to apprehend and hold fast 
as the most absolutely certain and reliable of all 
things; and long-suffering patience, ‘‘ without 
falling into despondency and despair, must await 
with cheerfulness and with equable, abiding 


} courage, the yet lingering salvation.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Love must not cease to warn, to serve, and to 


‘hope.—We are not the first on the way to per- 


fection ; let us look well to it that we do not re- 
main behind among the last.—Where there are 
still points of character that link us to salvation, 
God has long since had them in mind, and would 
fain make use of them.—Love seeks no reward; 
yet it finds it.—Services rendered to our com- 
panions in the faith are a work of faith with 
which God is well pleased, and a labor of love 
which God will reward.—The love that labors 
and sacrifices for the good of our neighbor is 
also a service rendered to God, but this only in 
connection with love to the name of God and 
with the faith of the saints.—How the striving 
after the anticipated inheritance of the promise 
is hindered in the world, but in the Church of 
God is at once demanded and promoted. 

Srarke: We must hope good of every one, 
and not easily despair of the salvation of 
any; for God is wont to go forth even ‘‘about 
the eleventh hour.”—Rebuke thy neighbor, if 
there is great need, at the right time and in the . 
right place, with compassion, without too severe » 
words, and without the spirit of detraction. 
Perchance thou gainest him.—A believing Chris- 
tian may be indeed certain of his own felicity, 
but still not without a holy solicitude for his 
perseverance and steadfastness in what is good.— 
God rewards the good works which He demands 
of us from grace.—It is not merely in heaven 
that the saints are to be sought and found. they 
are to prove themselves saints on earth.—Our 
strengthening and support come indeed from the 
Lord; but we must industriously employ the 
means which strengthen and keep us unto eter- 
nal life.—Nothing so much favors backsliding 
as negligence and sloth.—Faith and Christian 
patience belong together; the former produces 
the latter, and the latter is a genuine test of 
faith.—Blessed is he who fails not of the eternal 
inheritance: he may have much, little, or nothing 
of temporal things: to have God is to have all. 

Ringer: Though we may have good hope in re- 
gard to the majority, we should still give zealous 
attention to individuals, Acts xx. 31.—One may 
frequently be more ready to suffer for a good 
cause, and to perish with it, than to persevere in 
the hope of a victorious issue. Hence exhorta- 
tion to equal diligence in hope is very needful; 
for unless hope were renewed the sparks of love 
would be entirely extinguished.—To mark the 
footsteps of those that have preceded us is, on 
the race-course of faith a great advantage.—Faith 
first apprehends and seizes the promise; patience 
and long-suffering await it to the end. 
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Hevusner: The picture of the wretchedness 
and ruin of apostates tends strongly to arouse 
the faithful and to guard them against security 
and remissness.—The thought of Divine aid 


should spur on and arouse us also fo diligence, 
zeal, and perseverance.—So far from faith tend- 
ing to check activity, it rather preserves us 
against sloth and gives us power for action. 


We 


The example of Abraham shows that perseverance in faith leads to the attainment of the promised 
blessing, which is pledged by the oath of God. 


Cuapter VI. 18-15. 


13 


For when God made promise to Abraham, because he could swear by no greater, 


14 he sware by himself, saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I 


15 will multiply thee. 
obtained the promise. 


And so, after he had patiently endured [patiently enduring], he 


1 Ver. 14.—Instead of 3 jv we should read, with Cod. Sin, A. B. D, BE, 17, 23, et uyyv. This is the customary form with 
the LXX., springing from the blending of the classical 7 «jv with the Hellenistic et 47, which C, and J**, read here, and 


which imitates the Hebrew nb DN, 


[Ver. 13.—EmayyetAdjevos Moll renders “after making promise,” thus making the promise precede the oath in time, 
the promise being given at various times, as Gen. xii. 7, xvii. 5, xviii. 18, while it is not until Gen. xxii. 16-18 that the 


oath is given. So, previously, De Wette und Liinemann. 


Delitzsch and Alford, however, more correctly, I think, 


make the émayyeA. express an act contemporanevus with the mpocer, viz., God, when He promised, swore, and refer both 


to Gen. xxii. The Eng. ver. is, I think, correct. 


Ver. 15.—Kai ovtws, and thus, ti. e. under these3conditions,-—waxpodvpunoas érétuxev, by patiently enduring he cbtained== 
he patiently endured and obtained: not having patienily endured, he obtained. —K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. Por to Abraham — ‘‘Exemplum 
Abrahx adduciitur, non quia unicum sit, sed quia 
pre alis illustre.”” (CALv.). 

God in making promise, etc. — Liinem. 
rightly follows De Wette in taking érayyetAduevoc, 
as in time preceding the Quocev, and refers itto the 
promises which had been already given to 
Abraham, Gen. xli. 7; xvii. 5; xviii. 18, which 
finally, at Gen. xxii. 16-18, were not merely re- 
peated and confirmed by an oath, but at the 
same time had an incepient fulfilment. Del. refers 
the language only to the last named passage, in 
which, after the offering of Isaac, promise and 
oath are united. The Aor. Part. would then 
express an act contemporaneous with the finite 
verb. [God promising swore—he promised and 
swore.| But Abraham had previously nothing 
upon which he could rely but the promise. This 
was now, after he had long waited for the pro- 
mised Son, and had then consented to the sacri- 
fice of Him, been not merely renewed to him, 
but by the Divine oath attested as thoroughly 
to be relied on; yet at the same time alike by 
the oath itself, and by its own intrinsic nature, 
the promise was marked as one which could have 
only a gradual realization, and that completely 
only in the distant future. For this reason 
Abraham was even to the last remitted to the 





and in this relation stands as an individual and 
concrete example of the general truth uttered 
in the preceding verse, and as an instructive 
and stimulating pattern for his readers; pre- 
cisely as also at ch. xi. 18, 29, they are reminded 
that the Patriarchs did not live to see the fulfil- 
ment of the promise, but only saluted it from 
afar. 

Ver, 15. And thus patiently endur- 
ing, he obtained the promise. — The 
otrwc, thus, is to be constructed with érérvyer 
(BL, De W., Liin., Alf.), not with paxpoduujoac 
(Stein, Thol., Bisp., Hofm.), nor to the two com- 
bined (Del.); but points back to the just pre- 
viously mentioned pledge of the Divine oath 
confirming the Divine promise. It thus presents 
the oljective historical condition under which 
Abraham obtained the promise, while paxpodv- 
pjoacg indicates his subjective condition; ¢. e., he, 
under the condition of having waited long and 
patiently since the promise of God was first 
made (Gen. xv.), now (Gen. xxii.) received 
the oath which guaranteed the fulfilment of the 
promise. The added clause thus involves a slight 
progress in the discourse (even if we make ri¢ 
erayyeAiac, refer only to the word of promise), 
inasmuch as at all events it holds up to the view 
of the readers, as strongly brought out ‘in the 
typical history of Abraham, that paxpoPupyla 
which is so essentially involved in the preceding 
exhortation. If we seek a still further advance, 


faxpodvuia, which was conditioned upon his faith, ; we shall scarcely find it in the verd (as does Orvo, 
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who, p. 103, interprets the éxérvye as an actual 
taking possession, or as an attainment—no longer 
dependent on the tried and approved fidelity of 
the subject—of the irrevocably pledged promise) ; 
nor in the fact that éxayyedia is to be interpreted 
specially of the Messianie salvation (Bleek); but 
only by explaining the érayyeAla of the subject 
matter of the promise, whose attainment (éréruye) 
commences with the receiving back of Isaac (ch. 
xi. 17,19), yet is not to be restricted (as by De W., 
Lin.) to that which Abraham cven on earth lived 
to see of the multiplication of his posterity. The 
promise (which here substitutes the abbreviated 
and concentrated form rAnSvve oé, for the fuller 
expression of the LXX., mAyduve 76 orépua cov) 
embraces in its fulfilment a blessing bestowed on 


Abraham, extending down through time and on- | 


ward into eternity. 

[The precise relations and import of the pas- 
sage just explained, are matter of some difficulty, 
and of a good deal of diversity of opinion. 
Grammatically the difficulty lies in determining 
whether the Aor. Participles érayyecAduevog (ver. 
18) and paxpotupujoac (ver. 15) are, either or both 
of them, to be construed as expressing an ac- 
tion anterior to, or contemporaneous with the prin- 
cipal verb—either of which construction is equally 
consistent with the use of the Aorist. In the 
former case we should render: ‘‘ after giving pro- 
mise to Abraham, God swore,” etc.; and ‘and 
thus, after having waited patiently, he obtained,” 
ele. In the latter case we should render thus: 
‘‘upon giving promise or when he gave promise— 
God swore;” and ‘‘suffering long he obtained ””— 
“che waited patiently and obtained,” or, ‘‘by wait- 
ing patiently he obtained.” Inthe former case the 
giving of the promise precedes the swearing of the 
oath, and the promise (étayyeAdu. must be sup- 
posed to refer to Gen. xii. 7; xv. 4, 5, etc.; xvii. 
5; xvili. 18, as preceding the oath given Gen. 
xxii, at the time of the offering of Isaac. In 
this case also the paxpoSuutjoac, having waited 
patiently, will refer to Abraham’s patient waiting 
during the time which elapsed between the pro- 
mise of the birth of his son, and its fulfilment, 
and also perhaps to his cheerful submission to 
the command to offer up his son in sacrifice. So 
the passage is taken substantially by De Wette, 
Liinemann, and Moll; and in this case the “ ob- 
taining the promise” after his long waiting, took 
place in part in his receiving his son back from 
the grave, while in part this only prefigures and 
commences its fulfilment, which runs on into the 
indefinite and endless future. In the other con- 
struction—which makes the action of the Parti- 
ciples contemporaneous with that of the principal 
verbs,—the whole action would naturally refer 
to the one event in which the promise and oath 
were both given, viz., Gen. xxii., and we should 
render thus: ‘‘ For in giving, or when He gave 
promise to Abraham, God, because, efc., sware by 
Himself, saying, Surely blessing, efc.; and so 
(under these conditions of promise and blessing) 
Abraham waited patiently and obtained (—by 
patiently waiting obtained) the promise.”’ So 
substantially Delitzsch. The objection to the 
former is that it makes an unnatural separation 
between the giving of the promise and the giving 
of the oath, (which the author seems to link 
closely together), and that it seems to attach a 
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special significance to the period of the giving of 
the oath, which does not really belong to it, for 
although the promise was then repeated with a 
special fulness and emphasis, yet it was substan- 
tially but a repetition of the earlier promises, while 
Abraham’s receiving his son from threatened death, 
which then occurred, took place before the utter- 
ance of the oath, and could be conceived to stand 
in no consecutive relation to it. The objection 
to the second construction would seem to be, that 
if the reference is only to the promise and oath 
of Gen, xxii., then all the earlier promises are 
apparently ignored, and therefore all-Abraham’s 
patient waiting since they were given, could 
scarcely come into the account. But to this we 
may reply, I think, that it is not a matter of im- 
portance to the writer to distinguish the separate 
times und forms of the promise which was made to 
Abraham; but he naturally, in referring to the 
promise, takes that occasion in which the promise 
was finally, and with the greatest fulness and 
emphasis repeated, and ratified by an oath; while 
the paxpodvugoac refers to Abraham’s entire, pa- 
tient waiting for the fulfilment of the Divine pro- 
mise, and the éréruyev, as it seems to me, refers 
mainly not to that which Abraham experienced 
in his life-time, but to the reward of his faith and 
patience, which, commencing in his life-time, 
continued on into eternity. I would thus regard 
érayyelAdpevoc as referring specially indeed to the 
promise of Gen. xxii., where it stands connected 
with the oath, but to this in reality as the repre- 
sentative of God’s whole collective promise to 
Abraham; and the xal obtw¢ paxp. éxét. and thus 
waiting patiently he obtained, etc., a8 virtually cover- 
ing Abraham’s bearing during the entire period 
after God had made to him His promises. I pre- 
fer, therefore, substantially Delitzsch’s construc- 
tion. To make, as Alford does, érayyeAdpevoc, 
refer to the time of the oath (when he promised, he 
swore) and yet refer paxpod. éxétuyev back to 
Abraham’s having obtained the promise 7m the 
birth of a son in consequence of his long and pa- 
tient waiting, seems specially inconsistent, and 
totally confuses the passage.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The promises of God, in so far as they 
are declarations of the time and words of the 
Almighty One, have, in themselves, the pledge 
and power of their accomplishment. But the 
Searcher of hearts condescends in His love to 
the needs of men, has respect to the weakness 
of those that are assailed, and gives to them for 
the strengthening of their faith special pledges 
and guaranties for perfect reliableness in His 
promises. In accordance, however, with the 
sacred character of the relations which are hereby 
to be confirmed and enhanced, these pledges are 
themselves of a moral and religious nature; they 
point to eternity, have respect tothe holy nature 
of God, and have value and significance only for 
him who is already a believer. 

2. Inasmuch as an oath is a form of ratifying 
a declaration, in which the attributes just men-: 
tioned appear not perchance as concomitant 
merely, but as constitutive, and since for this 
reason an oath forms for men the highest form 
of solemn assurance, and sacred affirmation, it 
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becomes clear why precisely this sort of pledge 
is the most appropriate to the condescension of 
God, and the simplest and surest for the attain- 
ment of the proposed end. 

8. From the nature and form of the oath as a 
solemn appeal to the omniscient Holy God for 
confirmation of the truth and credibility of a 
definite utterance, it follows that God can swear 
only by Himself (=so truly as I live), but that all 
appeal to this example ot God in justification of 
the use of such a form of swearing among men, 
cannot be admissible. 

4. The promises of God enter with determin- 
ing power into the course of history. They are 
not mere words, but are germs of blessing and sal- 
vation implanted in the souls of believers, with 
which he who receives and awaits them grows 
into an increasingly vital union, and attains to 
the richness of the promise. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The undeserved goodness of God toward us 
shows itself, specially: 1. in the promises of im- 





measurable blessing; 2. in giving assurance of 
their reliableness; 8. in the experience of their 
fulfilment.—Only they who wait in faith attain 
to what God has promised to them in His grace. 
—The compassion and faithfulness of God must 
be responded to by us with faith and steadfast- 
ness. —The sacredness of the oath through the 
example of God. 

SrarKE :—O happy people. for whose sake God 
swears an oath! and miserable they who will not 
trust to His oath.—Material blessing is a benefit, 
but spiritual blessing isa far greater. If thou 
hast the latter, cheerfully resign the former ; 
but if God gives thee both, thou art doubly 
blessed.—To throw forward is not to throw 
aside; deferral is not reversal; God does every 
thing at its right time; wait in hope; what He 
has promised to thee, will be done tor thee. 


RirGeR:—God’s entire way from the beginning, 
has been in the path of waiting. God gave pro- 
mises; to these faith had to attach itself, and 
make its way through all difficulties. 


VI. 


Exhortation to Christians to hold fast to the promise which has been in such a manner assured to 
them. 


CuHaprTerR VI. 16-20. 


16 


For men verily [indeed, »év]! swear by the greater: and an oath for confirmation ¢s 


to them an end of all strife [and to them a confirmatory limit to all gainsaying is an 


17 oath]. 


Wherein God, willing [wishing] more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 


[the] promise the immutability of his counsel [purpose], confirmed <¢ by [interposed 


18 


with] an oath: That by two immutable things, in which a was [is] impossible for God 


to lie, we might [may] havea strong consolation [incitement], who have fled for refuge 


19 


to lay hold upon the hope set before us: Which hope we have as an anchor of the 


soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth ‘into that [the part] within the vail; 


20 


Whither [literally where, dzov] the forerunner is [om. is] for us [on our behalf] 


entered, even [om. even] Jesus, made [becoming] a high priest for ever after the 


order of Melchisedek. 


1 Ver. 16.—Meév is wanting in Sin. A. B. D*. 47, 53, [and is expunged by Lach., Bl., Liin.; but retained by Tisch., Del., Alf., 


but of course before they had the testimony of Sin. 


is not added with a contrasted @eds dé, but rather as if filling out the thought, (ev @), I 


ties that omit it.—K.]. 


[Ver. 16.—Mey rendered as often in our Ep. in Eng. ver., verily; but always improperly. 


t seems on the whole not ee and yet as the foliowing clause 


should prefer to follow the authori- 


It is never a particle of 


emphasis but of concession, or simply where the two members are equally balanced, of contrast ; to be sure, it is true, indeed.— 
Tacns avrois avriAdoyias, of all gainsaying to them-==of all their gainsaying ; here’ not, strife as between equals or rival's, 
but contradiction, gainsaying, as of one who questions the assertion, or doubts the promise of another.—Ets BeBaiwer 
belongs apparently to mépas, not to Opkos—=a limit for confirmation, a limit or end designed for and producing confirma- 
tion.—‘O opxos, the oath—the article generic, that thing called oath. 

Ver. 17.— Ev 6, In which matter=in which state of the case. viz., the confirmatory power of the oath: 6 neuter 
(with BL, De W., Thol., Ebr., Liin.. Del., etc.), not masc., agreeing with dpKe. —Bovddpevos, Wishing, PédAwy might be more 
properly rendered willing. —emideigau more than simply show (dnAdw, davepow) or even print cut (dear): rather exhibit, 
make an exhibition of. display ; ; émideréts, Greek rhetorical term for display, exhibition. The term thus carries with it an 
idea of more formality than is implied in the simple show.—éyeairevoev, hardly confirmed; rather, came between, to wit, 
Himself and His promise, interposed 

Ver. 18.—rapaxAnov, not here consolation (which the context disfavors), but encouragement. incitement. exhortation 
(so Del., Mol, Ermunterung, Alf., etc.).--kparnoat, tu seize upon, to lay hold of, (Eng. ver.. De W., Thol., Del., Alf., etc.), or 
with Moll, hold fast. If we render hold fast, it would seem more natural to connect it with mapaxa. EXwmev (though Molk 
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constructs it with carapuydvtes). Iflay hold of it is more naturally, with most, constructed with karadvy. fled for refuge 
to lay hold. In tavor of lay hold is, as mentioned by Alf., the Aor. tenes: to hold on lo would seem - a ee oe 
«pativ. On the other hand the construction wapdxA. éxwuev kpat., may have strong incitement to hold on to, would make a 
sentiment eminently in harmony with the context. But as xatadvy. is rather harshly left absolute, and kparyoa, Aor. 
can hardly be rendered hold fast, I think the rendering of the Eng. ver. preferable to any other, agreeing with Moll in the 
construction, but not in rendering xpatjoac. : 

a Ver. 19.—Eicepxopevnv, aopadnv te kai BeBaiavy. I am strongly inclined to regard all these words as agreeing 
with Hv, scil., éAmiéa, and not with ayxvpav. The construction is perfectly easy and natural, and avoids the figure of 
the anchor entering, etc., which though we may, when it is once admitted, defend and even find beautiful, yet must be 
conceded to be at first view harsh and unnatural.—Eis 7d éawrtepov, into the part within—within. 

Ver. 20.—omou, where. with eiajAdev, used pregnantly for dmot, whither—whither He entered and where He remained. 
-—mpdSpovos, forerunner, placed emphatically at the beginning of the clause, Incots, emphatically at its close.—vmep 


« 


Hor, on behalf of us.—etojrAev, entered, historical, not (as Eng. ver.), is entered.—yevouevos, becoming, when He entered; 


not being made.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. For men, indeed, etc.—Statement 
of the reason why God has employed the swear- 
ing of an oath, and that in the form here de- 
scribed. ’AvrAoyia never has the signification 
of dubditatio, doubt, (Grot., Cram.) though it may 
have that of judicial controversy (Theophyl., 
Erasm , Schlicht., efe.). Here, however, the mean- 
ing of gainsaying is to be preferred with Bleek, 


inasmuch as the subject is the credibility of the 


promises of Ciod. 

Ver. 17. In which matter, etc.— Ev 6 re- 
fers not to the oath (Vulg., Primas.), nor to the 
transaction between Abraham and God (Bez., 
etc.), but introduces the deduction drawn from 
ver. 16, and is=in accordance with which relation 
or circumstance, viz., that the oath is the highest 
means of confirmation, or, on account of which. 
Ver. 18 shows that the “heirs of the promise”’ 
eannot be merely the pious of the Old Testament 
(Calv., Thol., ete.), while neither are we author- 
ized (with Liin.) to restrict the language entirely 
to Christians. This latter restriction would an- 
nihilate the historical basis of the entire passage ; 
while, in fact, the historical illustration forms 
the starting-point for a more expanded statement. 
Beza and others erroneously take mepsoodrepov as 
=‘‘ over and above,” ex abundanti. For the point 
of the statement is not to affirm that God’s truth- 
ful word needs in itself no confirmation by an 
oath, but that God, in a condescending regard to 
the relations and usages of men, has given His 
promise in a more emphatic manner than by the 
mere assurance. 

Ver. 18. A strong incitement, etc.—The 


nature of the connection forbids our taking zapd- | 


KAnowe (with Luth. and most others, after the 
Vulg.) as==consolation. Kparjoat, as Inf. Aor. 
marks purpose, and is not=/ay hold of, seize upon 
(De W., Thol., etc.), but hold fast. The readers 
have hope; what they lack is mAypodopia. But 
this Infin. is not dependent on rapakAjow éxyouer, 
under which construction of katagvyévtec, they 
that have fled for refuge, denotes the. fugitives or 
secured ones, and is taken absolutely (Mc., 
Theoph., Grot., Bl., Liin.) as an independent 
idea, whether ei¢ Jedv, be understood or not. 
The mpoxesuévy éaric, is in that case the hope, 
lying, as it were, in readiness in the soul. If, on 
the contrary (with Primas., Erasm., Bez., Grot., 
De W., Ebr., Del., efe.), we make xparjoa depen- 
dent on of xaragvy., then katagvyeiv receives the 
undoubtedly legitimate meaning of profugere, and 
the mpoxem. éAmic, is the hope, objectively re- 
garded, which belongs to and lies before Chris- 
tians. 





If author and readers have already, as | 


Christians, taken their refuge in the holding fast 
to this hope, they must receive a strong encou- 
ragement to this holding on from the sworn 
promises of God. In harmony also with the 
objective meaning of éAric, is the following clause, 
in which the author by uniting the two images 
of sea and temple, glides gracefully back to his 
main theme. The anchor, elsewhere unmen- 
tioned in Scripture, appears often in the classics 
and on ancient coins, as a symbol of hope. The 
several predicates—particularly the last one, 
‘Centering, efc.,’’—intimate that the anchor is 
found not merely in the soul, but at the same 
time in heaven, and this too, not, as is commonly 
maintained, by the fact of the soul’s having 
thrown in thither its anchor of hope, but by the 
fact that Christ, as our high-priest, has preceded 
us thither; and the soul, although it as yet sees 
Him not, withdrawn as He is into the inner 
sanctuary, and His life hidden in God, yet in 
faith stands connected with Him, and by this con- 
nection attains, on the one hand, like the ship 
riding at anchor, to rest in this restless world, 
and on the other, to the possibility and the as- 
surance of being itself drawn thither, where, 
holding it securely, its anchor already lies. For 
assuming a blending of the subjective and objective 
signification of éA7ic, there is no adequate rea- 
son; nor is mpoKerp. éAnic—tAr. TOV mTpoKeLwévwv 
(Bl., De W., Thol.). Only we must guard against 
taking the objective éAric, in the sense of the res 
sperata (the thing hoped for); but take it in the 
same way in which we speak specifically of 
Christian faith. —‘Orov, where, instead of dmoz, 
whither, implies the remaining at the attained 
goal, and imép judrv, is not to be connected with 
mpodpouoc (as Heinr., Bohm., Thol., Ebr.), but 
with eio7Aver. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The strongest assurance of our salvation as 
purposed by God, and the most powerful incite- 
ment to a believing maintenance of our Christian 
hope, lies partly in the rediableness which belongs 
to those sure promises which God for our esta- 
blishment has confirmed by an oath; partly in 
the fact, that Jesus, as forerunner, has already 
entered into heaven on our behalf, and there me- 
diates forever for our salvation, embodying in 
Himself not only the Aaronic but the Melchisedek 
high-priesthood, and carrying the type of that 
priesthood to perfection. 

2. That which holds of the word of promise 
made to Abraham and confirmed by the oath of 
God, holds also of that word of promise in re- 
gard to the everlasting high-priesthood of Christ 
(Ps. cx. 4) which in like manner was accompanied 
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by an oath, and which to us as Christians is spe- 
tially important. 

3. The admissibleness of the oath of promise, as 
well as that of asseveration, within the Christian 
world, is by this passage of Scripture assured 
beyond doubt, which in fact derives the sirengih 
of the exhortation from the two-fold assurance 
of the promise by God’s word and oath, and 
regards the latter as the authorized form of 
medatorial interposition, which by appealing to 
God puts an end to gainsaying with regard to the 
matter in question, and is followed by a conse- 
quent BeBalworr. ‘And the case stands thus; 
that our intention is accredited by the oath, but 
the oath itself is accredited by God; since so 
far from God’s being worthy of credit on ac- 
count of His oath, the oath rather derives its 
credit from God.” (Puito). The idea that God 
may make Himself surety for man appears also 
in Job xvii. 8; Isa, xxxviii. 14. 

4, The substance of Christian hope is the inheri- 
tance of the promise; its goal is union with the 
exalted Christ; its foundation the word of God; 
its root is living faith. It forms thus, not merely 
an indispensable, but powerfully efficacious 
means for the maintenance of our connection 
with the unseen world, and for the attainment 
of the heavenly blessings which are promised to 
us. 

5. “As the Aaronic high-priest, after he had, 
in the outer court, slain the heifer as a sin-offer- 
ing for himself and his house, and then slain the 
goat as a sin-offering for the congregation, 
entered with the blood of the slaughtered victim 
into the typical holiest of all, so Jesus, after 
offering up Himself in sacrifice upon earth, and 
shedding on earth His own blood, has entered 
into the Heavenly holiest of all, in order thereby 
to accomplish, once for all, an expiation on our 
behalf, and there perpetually to represent us; 
but at the same time (ch. x. 19-21), in order to 
break the path, and to open the way, for us, who 
are eternally to be where Heis. That He thus, 
in His entrance on our behalf, is at the same 
time our precursor, this it is which distinguishes 
Him from the legal high-priests of a community 
that was absolutely excluded from the inner 
sanctuary. And not only this: He is not merely 
high-priest, but also king; and He is a high- 
priest not merely for a season, but forever.” 
(DEL. ). 

6. ‘What a firm anchoring-ground for hope is 
God's eternal heaven, by which our Jesus is en- 
compassed. Since after having suffered for us, 
He has also, on our behalf, been so highly exalted. 
We see Him not, since the place of God to which 
He has gone is hidden from our carnal eyes, and 
in so far, there is still a veil between us and 
Him. But the anchor of our hope, unrestrained 
by this limitation, reaches into those silent deeps 
of the spirit world into which He has withdrawn 
from our senses, and amidst the wild waves 
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of life keeps our souls firm and tranquil.” 
(DEt.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The unchangeableness of the purpose of God: 
a. to what that purpose refers itself; 6. by what 
its unchangeableness is assured ; ¢. to what this 
assurance should incite us.—Nature, object and 
justification of the Christian oath.—The main- 
tenance of our Christian hope: 1. as it is ren- 
dered difficult; a. by unsteadiness of faith; 0. 
by the condition of the world; c. by the veil 
before the future; 2..as it is made easy; a. by 
the word of promise; 6. by the oath of God; c. 
by the entrance of Jesus into heaven.—The 
advantage of Jesus’ entrance into the heavenly 
sanctuary; a. to Him; &. to us. 

Srarkn:—Believers can, with steadfast faith, 
be certain of eternal life.—The purposes of God 
are in part without condition, and are thus 
surely executed; but those which belong to the 
economy of salvation are under a certain condi- 
tion established and bound to this economy.— 
The first attribute of faith, is, in the feeling of 
our deficiency in every good, and of our extreme 
need, to look around after Jesus, in order to 
seek from Him help and counsel. Its next attri- 
bute, is to lay hold of the blessedness that has 
been obtained through Christ, and to hold fast 
with manly strength and power to the blessed- 
ness once obtained, and on account of no threat 
or danger, come they as they may, timidly, to 
cast it away.—God deals with us as with a father’s 
spirit, since while He knows our weakness, to 
wit, that as with the aged Moses, both our arms 
speedily sink down, and become faint and weary, 
so He sustains with these two strong pillars, His 
unchangeable truth, and His priceless oath.— 
Word, faith and hope must stand together; the 
word lays the foundation; Faith builds thereon; 
and Hope expectantly stretches herself forth 
from time into eternity. 

RiecprR:—By keeping in view the oath of 
God in regard to His gracious promise, we are 
incited to follow on in faith and patience.—The 
Christian hope is a sure anchor, with which we 
cannot receive harm, and a jirm one, as consist- 
ing entirely of God’s counsel at. once firm and 
confirmed by an oath. 

Hrvupner:—The hope of the Christian has a 
limitless reach. It reaches outwardly into eter- 
nity, inwardly into the sanctuary of God.—The 
surety of our hope is Christ. His entrance into 
the sanctuary is the pledge of our own future 
entrance into it. 

AuLFELD :—The ascension of Christ is the final 
pledge of our entrance into glory. 1. There isa 
hidden kingdom of glory. 2. Into this our hope 
casts its anchor. 8. Christ’s entrance therein 
renders this hope a certainty. 
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SECOND SECTION. 
The eternal and perfect high-priesthood of Jesus Christ. 


7 
The person of Melchisedek has, as a type of Christ, a triple superiority to the Levitical priests. 
Cuarpter VII. 1-10. 


For this Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest! of the most high God, who met Abra- 
2 ham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him; To whom also? 
Abraham gave a tenth part of all;? first being [being in the first place] by interpreta- 
tion King of righteousness, and after that [in the second place] also King of Salem, 
3 which is, King of peace; Without father, without mother, without descent [without 
recorded lineage], having neither beginning of days, nor end of life; but made like 
[having been assimilated] unto the Son of God; abideth a priest continually [perpet- 
4 ually, cn perpetuum]. Now [And] consider how great this man was, unto whom even 
the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth part of the spoils [choicest spoils, dxpodmuiwy]. 
And verily they that are of the sons of Levi, who [they, indeed, who, as being of the 
sons of Levi], receive the office of priest, have a commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law, that is, of their brethren, [even] though they come out 
of the loins of Abraham; But he whose descent is not counted from them, received 
tithes of [hath tithed] Abraham,’ and [hath} blessed him that had [possessed] the pro- 
mises. And without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better [superior, xpetr- 
tovos|. And here [indeed] men that die receive tithes; but there he recetverh them, 
of whom it is witnessed that he liveth. And as I may so say [so to speak], Levit 
also, who receiveth tithes, paid tithes [hath been tithed] in Abraham. For he was 
yet in the loins of his father, when Melchisedek® met him. 


or 


ie) Asan 


1 Ver. 1.—The Art. before vWicrov, is attested by Sin. A.C. D. E. K. L., 28, 44, 46, 48. 

2 Ver. 2—The xaé is sustained against the authority of B. D*. E*. by Sin. A.C. D***, E**, K. L. and the minusc. 

8 Ver. 6.—The Art. before Abraham is erased by some, on the authority of B. C. D*. 23, 57,109. The Sin. has it from a 
later hand. [It is retained by Tisch. on preponderating authority.—K. ]. 

4 Ver. 9.—The form Aecvis is found in A. B. C*. Aevec in Sin., where the corrector has put Aevevs, which is received by 
Tisch., Wd. VII. 

5 Ver, 10.—The Art. before Melch. is after Sin. B. C*. D¥. 73, 118, to be omitted. 

[Ver: 2.—éudpirev, apportioned, imparted —rparov pév, in the first place.—émevta Sé, and then, and in the next place. 
In the classics érerra without d¢, commonly answers to mpwTtov pmév. 

Ver, 38 —dyeveaddoyntos, wngenealogized, without recorded lineage; not as Eng. ver., without descent.—adwpowpévos, 
having been assimilated, or rendered similar.wéver, remaincth, abideth, emphatic.—eis ro Sinverés, perpetually. 

Ver. 4.—Gewpetre de, and contemplate, hehold ; not, ‘now consider.” “ Now” impairs the natural flow of the sentence. 
Alford’s “But observe” is objectionable.— The patriarch Abraham: in the original o rarprdpxys, is separated from ’ABpadu, 
and thrown emphatically over to the end of the sentence.—zx Tay axpob.viwy, from the top of the heap, hence, the selectest, 
or choicest spoils. 

Ver. 5.—xai ot wév, and they indeed, or while they. Eng. ver., and verily, which Alf says “is rather too strong.” It 
is not merely “too strong;” ‘verily,’ as a rendering of «év is totally inappropriate.—ot é« rov vidv—AauB. they indeed, or 
while they, who, of the sons of Levi (or possibly, with Del.. as being of the sons of Levi) receive the priesthood ; or perhaps as 
suggested by Al,, “they of the sons of Levi when they reccive (when receiving) the priesthood.—amnoSexarovy (Sin B. D1 amodexa- 
tov, received by Alf.), to tithe.—xara rov véuov, belongs to évroAny éxovary—kaimep éFcAynrve@dtas, although having come 
out. 

Ver. 6,-—Sedexdtwxev, hath tithed—edrAdynxev, hath blessed—construction chiastic, the verb preceding in one clause, 
and following in the next. 

Ver. 7.—vmd Tod Kpeitrovos, hy the greater, superior, not, of the betler, 

Ver. 8 -Kat &de pév, and here indecd, or, while here, t.¢,in the case of the Levitical priests. 

Ver. 9.—w¢ gros eimetv, so to speak, very well renilered as to the sense, by the Eng. ver.,as I may so say. Some take 
the phrase ast” a word, of which and the “so to speik.” Alf. says that they, “in fact both run into one,” which 1s incor- 
rect. ‘So to speak,” always implies a certain conscious license on the part of the speaker, which in a word does not neces- 
sarily nor ordinarily imply at all, The former, so (0 speck, is, asin the immense majority of cases, the meaning.—dedexdtw- 
rar, lath been tithed=stands before.our eyes or recorded as tithed: Eng. ver., was tithed, exchanges the perfect for Aor., 
and loses in accuracy and picturesqueness, —&.]. 





ciate him at once with Rightecusness 2nd with 
Peace, as priest of the Most High God in the 
midst of idolatrous communities, and as bless- 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Ver. 1. For this Melchisedec, etc.—To 


establish the justice with which—not merely to 
explain the sense 7m which—the author at ch. vi. 
20 has referred to Ps, cx. 1, he shows primarily 
that Melchisedek was a higher priest than the Le- 
vitical, because in the narrative Gen. xiv. 18-20, 
he has been put forward as type of the everlasting 
Priest, and because in Abraham he received 
tithes from Levi. The vv. 1-3 form a period 
with the verb jéver, abideth; so that we need 
not, and should not, with Erasm., Luth., Calv., 
etc., supply 7v with the opening verse. The au- 
thor first brings together the historical traits 
which the Scripture narrative assigns to Melchi- 
sedek, then from zpOrov puév he gives his interpre- 
tation of them in which be but follows in the steps 
of the Psalmist. Melchisedek is not i reality, 
like to the Son of God, but.in the Scripture repre- 
sentation he has according to the purpose of the 
Holy Spirit, that he might be a type of the Mes- 
siah, been made lke or assimilated to him. 
‘Agouocovy has this signification in Plato (Rep. 
Vil. 517, B; VII. 564, B). Nor do adap 
G@ugrwp involve any supernatural mode of coming 
into the world, but imply that his progenitors are 
either of humble origin, or are unknown, or are 
mentioned in no historical narrative, or came not 
into account in any legal relations (Examples in 
B1.). “Ayeveaddynrog, also, means not (like ayévyroc) 
without lineage, but without recorded lineage, with- 
out a registered descent. Hence the following 
words indicate neither that he came from heaven, 
nor that he was snatched away into it, (BRavy, 
AKERSLOOT, Nacen in Stud. wu. Krit., 1849, 11. 
382 ff.; Nioxen in Reuter’s Repert., 1858, p. 102 
ff., Alf., efc.). An everlasting existence is not 
ascribed to Mclch. . Butsneither is the language 
to be restricted to the beginning and termination 
of his priesthood (Camero, Seb. Schmidt, Limb., 
Kuin., Hofm.), inasmuch as personally he has 
been made the type of the Son of God. 

[Alford (after Bleek) is still inclined to find in 
the author’s language some marvellous and in- 
explicable mystery investing the person of Mel- 
chisedek, though he confesses himself totally 
unable to conjecture what it may be. The em- 
phatic phrase ‘“‘haying neither beginning of 
days nor end of life,” he conceives can scarcely 
be conceived as applying toa mere man. The 
language is certainly very striking, yet I cannot 
conceive it more striking than the purposes 
which call it forth, and these seem to me abun- 
dantly sufficient to account for its striking and 
apparently mysterious character. The author’s 
purpose is to show the points in Melchisedek’s re- 
corded life and position, which fitted him in his 
priesthood to be a type of the priestly Son of 
God. For this purpose he turns to the record 
of the Old Testament, and draws his reasonings 
alike from what ¢s and what is not there stated; 
alike from the recorded facts of Melchisedek’s 
transient and remarkable appearance, and the 
stlence of the sacred narrative concerning all 
preceding or subsequent facts appertaining to 
his history. Both the record and the silence 
are equally remarkable. In the one Melchise- 
dek appears as a king in relations which asso- 





ing and receiving tithes from Abraham, the 
6piritual heir of the world. In the other, a per- 
sonage so great and so remarkable, is, contrary 
to all the usage of the sacred history, which is 
generally very studious and exact in giving the 
lineage of its important personages, and usually 
notices alike their birth and their death, passed 
over without a solitary intimation as to his 
lineage or family relations, as to his birth or his 
death. The reason of this silence on the part 
of the Spirit that dictated the narrative, cannot 
be doubtful. It is intended to exhibit Melchise- 
dek under personal relations, which should fit him 
alsoto be the priestly type of the High-Priest of the 
New Covenant. The facts seem abundantly suf- 
ficient to account for the Old Testament silence, 
and for the New Testament representation. Our 
author looks back to the Old Testament to see 
what there was in the record of Melchisedek to 
explain the language of the Psalm regarding his 
peculiar Priesthood. These facts present them- 
selves prominently to him, and he exhibits them 
in such a manner as to bring out most strongly 
and forcibly the typical character of Melchise- 
dek. We must remember that the sacred histo- 
rian is generafly studious to give the lineage of 
all the sacred persons with whom he has to do, 
and almost invariably signalizes the fact of their 
death. Here we have a singular and marked 
exception. Melchisedek, evidently, by the rela- 
tions in which he appears in Genesis, one of the 
most extraordinary men of sacred history, is yet 
passed over without one gleam of light shed on 
the darkness either of his past or his future. 
He thus stands on the sacred page—amidst a nar- 
rative which, in its faithful record of births and 
deaths, seems intended to illustrate the truth 
that ‘‘Death reigned from Adam to Moses,”’—as 
one who liveth. Without wishing, therefore, to 
derogate in the least from the depth of our au- 
thor’s meaning, or from the dignity and mystery 
that invest the person of Melchisedek; without 
wishing to reduce him to the prosaic level of or- 
dinary humanity, I yet can see no reason for find- 
ing in him any thing superhuman, or for depart- 
ing from the prevailing view of the best modern 
expositors, which seems to me to have judiciously 
and wisely discarded all the old mysteries re- 
garding Melchisedek. The truth is, our author’s 
language itself receives far greater depth and 
significance by our making its statements regard- 
ing Melchisedek derive their peculiar cha- 
racter and dignity from the supernatural perso- 
nage whom he represented, than from any supposed 
supernatural attributes of Melchisedek himself. 
And we must remember, too, that for all the pur- 
poses which Melchisedek was to subserve as a 
type, the appearance, the mere represcniation of 
these qualities in him, answers precisely the 
same purpose as the realities. Here the princi- 
ple truly applies, ‘‘De non existentibus, et non ap- 
parentibus, eadem est ratio.” —K. ]. 

By Salem we are probably to understand Je- 
rusalem (which bears this shortened name also 
at Ps. Ixxvi. 8; comp. Knopen Gen., 2 Anfi., p. 
149 if.) although according io Judges xix. 10, 
the older name of Jerusalem was Jebus, and we 
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find in Jerome (Ep. 126 ad EZuagrium) that later 
tradition makes the Salim (or Salumias) of Jno. 
li. 23, lying eight Roman miles south of Syctho- 
polis, the residence of Melchisedek. Bleek, 
Tuch., Ewald, Alf, decide after Primas., Rel., 
Rosenm., e/e., in favor of this latter place, which 
is also probably mentioned Judith iv. 4. The 
author says designedly not ele roy aidva, but eic 
70 dinvexts—verpetually, because the priesthood 
which he has in sacred history, from the begin- 
ning to the end, without interruption and with- 
out transmission to another, is Ais own (Horm. 
Schriftb. 1. 402; 2 Ed. IL. 1, 550, Del., Stier, ete., 
after Theodor. Mops.); not because his priest- 
hood is perpetuated in Christ, the type remaining 
in the antitype (Thol. after Primas., Haymo, 
Thom. Aquin.), nor because the name of Priest, 
according to Rev., is applied to all the blessed 
(AuBerRL. Stud. u. Krit., 1857, Il. 497). 

Ver. 4. And consider how great, e/c.— 
The metabatic dé introduces the consideration of 
the other side of the matter. It is more in har- 
mony with the impassioned and elevated style 
of the passage, to take vewpeire as Imper. than as 
Indic. IIAixog refers ordinarily, according to 
the connection, to age, to size, or to moral great- 
ness; but here to exaltedness and dignity of 
position. The «ai is to be referred, not to Abra- 
ham (Luth., Grot., efc.), but to Jexdryv, as indi- 
cated by the order of the words. ‘AxpoWiva lite- 
rally, the top of the heap, denotes commonly the 
first fruits of the harvest offered to the Deity; 
sometimes, as here, the choicest spoils of war 
selected out as a sacred offering. Of such select 
portions consisted the tithe of the entire booty, 
that was now presented by Abraham: the entire 
spoils cannot be denoted by dxpodiua, as sup- 
posed by Chrys., Erasm., Luth., Calv., ete. The 
name of honor 6 matpidpyyc, which denotes the 
ancestral father and head of the Israeclitish na- 
tion, igs applied Acts ii. 29, to David, and Acts 
vii 8, 9, to the twelve sons of Jacob. 

Ver. 5. And they indeed who, from 
the sons of Levi, efe.—In the words é« roy 
vidv Aevt, Bl., De W., Liin., etc., take éx partitively; 
but it is better, with Hofm., Del., etc., taken 
causatively. For the contrast is not drawn be- 
tween those who as descendants of Aaron were 
priests, and those who were mere Levites, but 
between the Levitical priests and Mel., who has 
tithed Abraham, although (j.) yeveadoy. && avrév) 
not deriving his lineage fromthem. [The rea- 
son is, however, hardly conclusive. For although 
the writer does not intend a contrast between 
the priests and the other sons of Levi, 1° the 
natural method of designating the Levitical priest 
is precisely that which is here employed, viz., 
those of the sons of Levi who received the priest- 
hood.—K.]. ’E& avrév is by some erroneously 
referred to the Israelites, and by Grot. to Levi 
and Abraham together. A second contrast is 
this, that the Israelites received the tithes on the 
ground of a legal ordinance, while Melchisedek 
received it as a spontaneous offering. Add to 
this, that the Levites had to do with their coun- 
trymen over whom, although brethren, they were 
placed, and to whom they were at the same time 
restricted, while the relation of Melchisedee to 
Abraham was entirely. different. The last point 
is the relation of him who: blesses to the: man who 
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as Patriarch is the historical bearer of those 
promises of God which include the blessings. 
‘Iepareia denotes the priestly service, and the 
priestly prerogative. In all other passages of 
our Epistle stands ispwotvy= priesthood, 7. e., 
priestly office and dignity (comp. Sir. xlv. 7 with 
xlv. 24), But even in the LXX. the meanings 
of the two words run into each other. Since, 
now, at Num. xvili. 1, the term /epareia is used 
to designate the Aaronic service, and Jehovah 
calls the Levites in relation to Aaron tovc ddeA- 
gob¢ cov, Biesenthal makes (see Det., p. 278 
Anm.) the sagacious conjecture that our author 
refers to Num. xviii. 25-32, where the Levites 
are required to give the tenth of the tenth to the 
priests, and that, instead of aodexatovy Tov Aaéy, 
we are to read at Hebr. vi‘. 5, Acviv. This would 
remove the difficulty occasioned by the fact that 
our author ascribes to the priests what, accord- 
ing to Ley. xxvii. 30, belonged to the Levites, wiz., 
to receive all the tithes in Israel fram Jehovah, 
to whom all the tithes of the land belong. For 
we cannot along with Bl. (followed by Bisp., 
while most recent intpp. do not touch the diti- 
culty in question, and Ebr. seeks to evade it by 
a rendering inconsistent with the order of the 
words) assume that. in the period after the exile 
the priests perhaps took the whole tithes for 
their own subsistence, and the maintenance of 
the temple service, and that the remaining mem- 
bers of the tribe of Levi surrendered to those 
who were actually engaged in the temple service 
what was demanded for their support. The pas-. 
sages Nehem. x. 88ff.; xii. 443. xiii. 10; Tob. i. 
6-8, ‘state precisely the reverse. The simplest 
solution ig the assumption of the older comm.. 
(Drus., Seb. Schmidt, etc.), that atodexaroor, is to, 
be understood of the indirect tithing of the people: 
by the priests, in that they received their tenth: 
from the tenth of the Levites. 

[The fact that there should ever have beem 
any trouble about the solution of this point,. 
shows how easily difficultics are found in 
the Scriptures, by an unnecessary rigidness: 
of verbal interpretation. In a detailed ac- 
count of the Mosaic Institutions, we should of 
course expect a statement of the precise rela-- 
tions of the priests to the Levites, and of the 
Levites to the people. But in a brief reference to: 
them made merely for the sake of illustrating a 
principle, it is sufficient to state the general fact 
that the Levitical priests tithed the people, 7. e:,. 
had their subsistence by the tithing of the peo- 
ple, without any intimation of the mode in which 
it was done; whether by tithing directly or 
through another body.—K. ]. 

The conjecture of Ribera that under the 
term Aadc, the author jomtly includes the Le- 
vites, and that of Thom. Aquin. that the author 
starts from the supposition that the Priestly class 
furnish the ground and purpose of all the tithing, 
inasmuch as they alone receive tithes without 
rendering them, are both to be rejected. The 
Infin. form amodexatoiv adopted by Tisch. after 
B. D*. (which MSS. also read at Matth. xiii. 32, 
karaoknvolv), appears to be of Alexandrian origin; 
comp. éioiv as a var. lec. in Dressen Patr. 
Apost. p. 822, n. 4, and oregavoiv, after an In- 
scription given by Kricsr (I. 1, 3 32, Anm. 7). 
Seb. Schmidt, Béhme, e¢c., connect the xara tov 
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véuov with rdov Aadv, Bleek, Bisp., Liin., with év- 
soAqy Exovow, the majority with amodexarovv. 

Ver. 8. Of whom itis witnessed that he 
liveth.—Inasmuch as the Melchisedek of his- 
tory is certainly dead, while yet the author is 
speaking not of an office but of a person, Cappell., 
Heins., Storr, in entire violation of. the context, 
take the subject to be Christ. Equally unneces- 
sary too is it with Theod., Bl., etc., to appeal to 
Ps. ex., which speaks of the Antitype of Melchi- 
sedek. We need only refer for the explanation 
of the language to Gen. xiv. (Mic., Calv., Este, 
ete.), a3 we have here but a variation in the 
statement of ver. 3, that Melchisedek is ‘‘ without 
end of-life.” The person of Melchisedek is in- 
deed treated as historical, but only in so far as 
he is a type of the Christian Messiah. 

Alford heads his comm. on ver. 8 thus: 
“Second item of superiority in that Melchisedek’s 
is an enduring, the Levitical a transitory priest- 
hood.” This language is not quite accurate. 
The author is not comparing the priesthood of 
Melchisedek with the Levitical priesthood, but 
illustrating the personal greatness of Melchisedek, 
which he does by showing his superiority to 
Abraham, and then again his superiority to the 
Levitical priests, in that while they receive tithes 
as dying men, he reccives them as one of whom 
it is testified that he liveth. His priesthood is not 
primarily in question.—K. ]. 

Ver. 9. And so to speak, etc.—In itself 
wc éxoc eixeiy may mean, ‘to say in a word 
(briefly),” and ‘so to speak” (Theophyl.). The 
former signification which is here adopted by 
Camerar., Beng., efc., is much less appropriate 
than the second, which with the Vulg. and Luth. 
is maintained by most intpp. [I doubt the clas- 
‘sical use of the phrase in the first signification. 
At all events it is incomparably more common 
«with Greek writers in the second, which ig here 
‘in like manner most decidedly in accordance 
savith the context.—K.]. The phrase implies that 
‘the author is not speaking with strict accuracy, 
‘but only with virtual or approximative truth. 
“Av ’ABpadp is not on account of Abraham (August., 
.Phot;), but, through Abraham; the Gen. not the 
‘Ace. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1/In the biographies of persons who in the Holy 
Scripture itself have received a typical. signifi- 
eance,:we are to regard not merely what is re- 
cordedof them, but also what, in regard to them, 
is designedly past im silence. So of the silence 
of the Holy Scripture regarding the origin and 
end of Melchisedek, who, with bread and wine 
in his hands, went forth from his royal city to meet 
and bless Abraham in the vale of Shittim, or the 
king’s. dale, which 2 Sam. xviii. 18 is mentioned as 
the place in.which Absalom erected a monument, 
and is sought for in the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem (Jos. Antt. 1,10,2). The conjectures of Jewish 
and Christian interpreters in DryLine (Observv. 
Sacer. IL. 71-seq,) which identify Mel. with Shem, 
Ham, or Enoch, are as much opposed to the 
history, .as the: conjecture of Norx (Bibl. My- 
thol. I. 154)who here finds the Phoenician god 
Sydik, @ «., ps= Kronos, Saturn. He is 








simply an otherwise unknown king, whose meet- 
ing with Abraham, however, is, in the history of 
redemption, at once of the greatest historical 
and typical importance. 

2. In the narrative itself lies the basis of the 
author’s typical interpretation. For Melchisedek 


is designated Gen. xiv. 19, 22 priest (FID) of the 
Most High God yoy ss). He thus not 


merely performed priestly acts, as did also Abra- 
ham as princely chief, and as did every fatier of 
a family. The language points to a priesthood 
distinct from his royal authority, and from the 
patriarchal character, which was united with 
royalty only in the person of Melchisedek. When, 
therefore Abraham bows before this priestly king, 
receives his blessing, and renders to him tithes, 
he recognizes not merely their relationship in 
modes of faith, in their common worship—a 
worship untainted by idolatry—of the God who 
created the world (while, at the same time, 
Abraham on his own part emphasizes, v. 22, the 
specific reference of his faith to Jehovah, as the 
God who reveals himself in the work of human 
redemption), but he places himself personally in 
a subordinate relation in respect of office to this 
priestly king—a relation thus naturally and 
necessarily suggesting atyyic tl explanation, and 
a Messianie reference. Historically, the pheno- 
menon of his appearance is explicable in the 
fact that, according to Scripture itself, the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, which characterized the de~ 
scendants of Abraham (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; Ex. iii. 6) 
did not actually owe its origin to Abraham. Abra- 
ham is not the first professor of this faith, but only 
its main representative and transmitter among 
the children of Noah, as Seth among those of 
Adam. Just as ata later period, in contrast with 
the false particularism of the Jews, Jehovah is de- 


signated as the God who is poi. Ps. xey2is 
xeili.2; cili, 17, or DPN, Hab. i. 12, so the 


Jehovah worshipped by Abraham appears in Gen. 
as the Creator of the world already worshipped by 
primitive men on the ground of the revelation of 
Himself. And the agency of Abraham in maintain- 
ing the knowledge and worship of this God, is ex- 
pressed in the same words as that of Seth, Gen. 
iv. 26. In the statement, however, that men 
then ‘began to call on the name of Jehovah,” 
the historian cannot intend to be understood that 
then absolutely the name of Jehovah was first 
made known; for but a little before the same 
name had been put in the mouth of Eve. He 
employs the term of the religious worship of Jeho- 
vah, which also at Ps. Ixxix. 6; exvi. 17; Is. 
xil, 4, this expression very decidedly designates. 

8. The existence of a priestly king, entitled to 
utter a blessing and to receive tithes, and in this 
character acknowledged by Abraham—a personage 
who is indebted for his position to no lineal de- 
scent, or legal ordination, but who exercises a 
ministry purely personal, so that alike his origin 
and his end are veiled from our view, fur- 
nishes the natural ground and justification 
of the thought that a non-Levitical priesthood, 
outside indeed of the Mosaic legal enactments, 
yet still according to the will of God, holds 
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an authorized relation to the descendants of 
Abraham; nay, that the Messiah predicted (Ps. 
ex.) within the very sphere and by the very pro- 
phets of Judaism, as a priest. after the order of 
Melchisedek, possesses alike in his royal priest- 
hood and his personal character, an injinite eleva- 
tion above the Levitical priests, and the Aaronic 
high-priests, and that to recognize this is a sa- 
cred duty of the Hebrews. 

4. The typical elements which attachthemselves 
to the Scripture account of Melchisedek are 
found not merely in the acts which the Scripture 
narrative ascribes to him, but also in the signifi- 
cance of hisname. ‘This designates him as a type 
of the Prince of Peace, Is. ix. 5, and Branch of 
righteousness, Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15, who as-a 
Ruler, standing near to Jehovah, Jer. xxx. 21, 
coming forth from the midst of Israel, spreads 
righteousness and peace in the land, Ps. Ixxii.; 
Mich. ii, 18; Jer. xxiii. 5 ff.: establishes them 
according to the Divine will, Ezek. xxxiv. 24; 
XXxvil. 25: in that He creates peace among the 
nations, Zech. ix. 10, and is himself Peace, 
(Mich. v. 5), This typical character is entirely 
overlooked by those who ascribe to our author the 
idea that Melchisedek came miraculously into life 
and miraculously departed from it, (NAGEL, Zur 
Characteristik der Auffassung des A. T. im N. T., 
1850); or that he is the incarnation of an angel 
(Orig., Didym.), or of the Holy Spirit; (The au- 
thor of the Quast. in vet. et Nov. Test. in Hilarius 
and the Aizyptian Hierakas,Zpiph. her., 67); or of 
a Divine power transcending even Christ in ma- 
jesty (the Melchisedekites, a section of the Theo- 
dotians), or of the Son of God Himself (Molin- 
seus, Cunzeus, Hottinger, D’Outrein, Starke and 
others, after some orthodox Fathers in Epiph- 
anius her., 55). 

5. ‘The Melchisedek of human history has 
indeed died; but the Melchisedek of sacred his- 
fory lives without dying, fixed. for ever as one 
wo lives by the pen of the sacred historian, and 
shus stamped as type of the Son, the ever-living 
Priest.”’ (Deu.).—‘‘ Likened, he says, to the Son 
of God.”” And wherein does this likeness dis- 
play itself? In the fact that we know neither 
the end nor the beginning either of the one or 
the other; but of the one, because the beginning 





and the end are not recorded; of the other, be- 
cause they have no existence.” (Chrys. ).—‘ As 
man, Christ was without Father, and as God, 
without mother; as high-priest He was without 
genealogy, and as Eternal Son of God without 
beginning and without end of days.” (Brsp.)— 
‘Christ, in the Divine counsels, is before all 
figures and types: He is the original; all others 
are copies. They are modeled after Him, not He 
after them; so also Melchisedek after Jesus 
Christ, not Jesus Christ after Melchisedek.’’— 
(HEvuBNER). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The appearance and work of Jesus Christ have 
been pointed out to us in the Old Testament not 
only by words of prophecy, but also by types and 
Jigures alike in persons and acts.—We understand 
the history of the world, only as we conceive it 
from the point of view of sacred history, and in- 
terpret it under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
—To what should we be moved by the thought 
that our actions have a far-reaching and pro- 
found influence on the fortunes of our posterity 2— 
It is those who have been already blessed who 
are always receiving new blessing.—Pious men 
render mutual service to each other for the honor 
of God. 

SrarkE:—To heroes and warlike men, who 
venture their life to protect their country and peo- 
ple, belong respect, refreshment and intercessory 
prayer.—Happy are the kings who are kings of 
righteousness and of peace.—The Divine Admin- 
istration has many a time wrought something 
through the primitive fathers, not merely fortheir _ 
sakes, but also for the sake of their posterity. 

Hevusner:—The priesthood of Christ, not the 
priesthood of the Law, is the source of all. bless- 
ing.—To our Melchisedek belongs every thing in 
sacrifice, since we have all from Him and through 
Him.—Let us learn that our true nobility springs 
not from men but from Heaven; that we are to 
forget time, and think only of eternity.—The 
Levites take a tenth from their brethren; Mel- 
chisedek from Abraham; but Christ receives the 
reverence, the service of the whole world, 


I. 
The Old Testament itself predicts the abrogation of the Levitical high-priesthood which rests on 


the buss cf the Mosaic law, and the merging of it in the eternal priesthood of the Messiah. 


' 


Cuapter VIL. 11-19. 


11 If therefore [If indeed now, Ifto be sure now, e? 2v ody] perfection were hy [=through, 
d:d] the Levitieal priesthood, (for under it [on the basis of it, éx’ adric] the people 
[have] received the law,) what further need was there [om. was there] that another [dif- 
ferent, frepov] priest should arise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after 
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12 the order of Aaron? For the priesthood being changed [transferred, perarcOepsvy], 
13 there is made [becometh] of necessity a change also of the law. For he of whom these 
.things are spoken pertaineth to another tribe, of [from] which no man gave [none hath 
14 given] attendance at the altar. For it as evident that our Lord sprang [hath sprung] out 
of Juda; of which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood [priests, fepéwy].? 
And it is yet far more [is still more abundantly | evident, for that [if, el] after the 
similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth another [a different, reoo¢] priest, Who is 
made, not after the law of a carnal? commandment, but after the power of an endless 
[indestructible] life. For he testifieth [is testified of, paprupsirar],* Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. For there is verily [there becometh 
indeed, ytverat pv] adisannulling of the [preceding] commandment going before [om. 
going before] for the [on account of its] weakness and unprofitableness thereof [om. 
thereof]; For the law made nothing perfect, but [(for the law perfected nothing), and] 
the bringing in of a better hope did [om. did], by which we draw nigh unto God. 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


1 Ver. 11.—Instead of ém’ ary, read after Sin. A. B. C. D*. E*. 17, 31, 46, én’ avrHs;, and instead of the Pluperf. vevo- 
Oe .ad after Sin. A. B. C. D*., 17, 47, 78, vevowobérytrac. a: J i Sie 
Se Oyen 1h intend of ovdév rept icowovrns, read after A. B. C*. D*. E., 17, 47, mepi tepéwy ovdeév. So also in Sin., except- 
ing that there ovdév stood originally after Mwvoys, and has been placed before it by a later hand. 
3 Ver. 16.—Instead of capxixjs, read with Sin. A. B. OC. D*. L., capxivys. 4 
4 Ver. 17.—Instead of waprupet, should be read with Sin. A. B. D*. E., 17, 31, waprupetrac. 


[Ver. 11.—ei wév ody, tf bo be sure now, tf, indeed, therefore, ovv, looking back and linking the proposition in a general 
way with the preceding ; the wév looking forward, and implying that the writer has in his mind some allernative sentin. ent 
to that which immediately follows, and which would naturally be introduced by 6é, but which may be, as here, suppressed. 
The words «ev ody, do not affect in the slightest degree the construction or meaning of ec with its verb. Alford absurdly trans- 
lates: “If again” as “the nearest English expression to ei wéy oty.” It could not well be more unfortunately rendered, 
unless possibly by yea if, by which Alford renders the same combination at ch. viii. 4, while the rendering of mev yap, ver. 
18 of ch. vii., by for moreover, is equally regardless of the meaning of the particles, and the demands of the context. In the 
present case the author passes (ver. 11) from a consideration of the personal greatness ot Melchisedek,—a greatness guaran- 
teeing, by implication, the greatness of the priesthood in which his should find its antitype—to the points of superiority of 
the Melchisedek priesthood of Christ over the Levitical priesthood—en’ avris, on the basis of tt—veromobérytar Port, 
like SeSexatwrat, ver. 9, have had their legislation, stand recorded es having received the law.—tis é7t xpeta. what need any 
longer ; éru, logical here, not temporal.—erepov iepéa, a different priest, not merely aAdov, another, numerically. 

Ver. 12.—petariGenevys. while it is undergoing a change or transfer ; not simply being changea=petate@cions. 

Ver. 13.—e¢’ dv, upon, in relation to whom.—petéaxykev, hath participated in, hath shared im (pert. not as ch. ii. 14, 
perérxev); Eng. ver., pertaineth to.—ovdeis moocéaxnKer, none. hath given attendance, ; A Be 

Ver. 14.—mpddnrov yap, for it ts conspicuously evident—avarétadker, hath sprung or risen, not sprang.—mept iepéwv, 
concerning priests. bh , : . 3 a 

Ver. 15.—mepucadrepov Er xarddydrdv éott, more abundantly still is tt evident, xaradydos, intensive of é7Aos, and mepio- 
oorepor, stronger than the simple comparative of karadnAos.—et, 2 =f it ts the case that—and ti is; Eng. ver., Jo? that which 
gives the meaning.—avictarat, there ariseth. é : . , : , 

Ver. 16.—yéyover, hath become, viz, priest; Alford, is appointed ; Eng. ver., 7s made.—axatadvrov, nit exacty as 
Eng. ver., endless; but not.to be dissolved, indissoluble, indestructible. : : f i ; 

Ver. 19.—Ovdév yap éredet., for the law brought nothing to perfection, should be in parenthesis, and émeccaywyy, & 
bringing in upon, or in place of, coordinated with a8ernors as subject of yiverat, as shown clearly both by the ev and d¢, and 
the much greater clearness and elegance of the co: struction; “there takes place an abregation on the one hand—and an 
introduction thereupon é7i).” Ebr. follows the Eng.,ver.in its erron¢ous construction. Alf. constructs the sentence othe wise 
correctly, but (misunderstanding apparently a statement of Hart. Pertikel. II. 414) regards wey es here used elliptically, and 
pointing to an understood contrast in the permanence of the Gw7 dxaTaA. just mentioned. “It is hardly possible, even with 
the right construction of the sentence, to regard this wév as answering to the dé following émecoaywyy; i1s connection with 
the yép will not allow this. If this had been intended we should have expected the form of the sentence to be a@éryats 
yap yiverat Tis mev mpoayovans évToAjjs.” No criticism could be more incorrect. There is not the slightest reason 
why wév cannot stand with yap, and yet be followed by its corresponding 6€, unless it is impossible for a sentence to stand 
in the relation indicated by yép to a previous sentence, and yet itself be susceptible of a distribution of its members by 
a ptvand dé. We have in fact just such a construction at vers. 20, 21, and it is among the most natural and familiar in the 
language. And the construction proposed by Alf. as required in case the nev and é6é here were in contrast, is totally wrong. 
The order of words which he has given would imply a contrast not between the abrogation of the preceding command: 
ment and the introduction of a better hope, but a contrast between the abrogation of the preceding commandment on the 
one hand, and of something else on the other. The construction, as it stands, brings out, regularly and elegantly, the re- 
quired antithesis. It might indeed have stood yiverat yap abétnots wév mpoayovons—enercay. Sé,and also in one or twe 
ether modes of arrangement; but no change is needed.—K.]. 


not refer back to ch. vi. 20 (De Wette, Bisping). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 11. If, indeed, now perfection were, 
etc.—Hi pév obv 7v is the genuine Greek construc- 
tion for a hypothetical proposition which denies 
the reality of the case supposed.* The ovv does 








* (The péev odv has nothing whatever to do with the charac- 
ter of the hypothetical construction. The words simply indi- 
cate, the one (ody) its logical relation to that which precedes, 
and the other (wév) its connection with that which follows. 
The et yy (all that belongs intrinsically to the construction) 
is indeed genuine Greek, for the protasis of a hypothetical 
proposition which denies the reality of the case supposed, 
but so it is equally for that of one which admits it. All turns 
upon thecharacter of the apadosis. If the apodosis be an Jndi- 
cative past with av, the proposition denies; if any Ind. tense 
without av, it admits. Thus ¢i Hv TeAciwots, xpeta ovK av Hv 


The ydp in the parenthetical clause refers to the 
obvious but unexpressed thought that one might 
be inclined to assume that perfection was brought 
about through the Levitical priesthood, inas- 
much as this stood in reality in organic connec- 
tion with the Mosaic law. The supposition that 
the sentiment merely is that the people received 
legal ordinances regarding the priesthood 
(Schlicht., Grot., Bl.), is contradicted not merely 
by the utter superfluousness of such a remark, 
but chiefly by the fact that it is only with verbs. 








would be; tf there were perfection, there would not be need, 
but there was, or is, not. Ei TeAeiwots hv, xpeia ovK ip 
would be: 7f there was perfection there was no need—and 
there was perfection.—K.]. 


‘CHAP VU. 11-19. 
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of speaking that éri with the Gen. stands in such 
& sense (BERNHADY, Synt., p. 248). Many, as 
Seb. Schmidt, Rambach and others, have even 
explained it barely of rites and institutions per- 
taining to the redetwouc. Clauses denoting ne- 
cessity are commonly followed by the Inf. with 
yn (Harr. Partikellehre II. 125). When, how- 
ever, the negation refers not to the entire sen- 
tence, but, as here, to an individual portion of 
it, ov also occurs (Mapvia Gr. Synt., 3 205; 
Kiun., 2 214, Anm. 2). Luther makes Aéyeo0a 
depend on ypeia, and all that intervenes depend 
on Aéyecfa:. It is more easy and natural to 
make the two Infinitives, avicracOa and Aéyecfas 
coordinate with each other, and both dependent 
on ypeia. “Erepov emphasizes the diversity in 
kind. 

Ver. 12. For if the priesthood is under- 
going a change, etc.—The ydp refers not (as 
with Liin.) to the parenthetical clause, but intro- 
duces the first argument in support of the main 
idea of ver. 11, viz., that the appointment of a 
Melchisedek priest, is incompatible with the as- 
sumption of the sufficiency and efficiency of the 
Levitical priesthood. Néyoc is neither to be re- 
stricted to the law of the priesthood (Bez., Grot., 
etc.), nor to the ceremonial law (Calv., 4 Lapide, 
Carpz., etc.). For although it is true that ver. 
138 merely introduces the proof of the proposition 
of ver. 12, that the change of the law, there as- 
serted as inseparable from the change of the 
priesthood, appears historically in the fact that 
the Old Covenant itself predicts the Melchisedek 
priest as a non-Aaronic and Leyitical priest, 
while ver. 14 attaches to this the historical proof 
of the fulfilment of this prediction in the person 
of Jesus, and thus far the law spoken of might be 
the mere law of the priesthood; yet inasmuch 
as it has been previously stated that the Israeli- 
tish people had received their vduov in organic 
connection with the institution of the priesthood, 
of course the change of law here referred to can 
by no means be regarded as a partial one. 
[ Moll then regards ver. 18 as still lingering back 
in the realm of prophecy, and simply asserting 
that the person of whom the language of the 
prediction is uttered, viz., ‘thou art a priest,” 
etc., appears in the very fact of the prediction as be- 
longing to another tribe, where none gave attend- 
ance at the altar; for if he was.a Melchisedek 
priest, he could not be an Aaronic and Levitical 
priest, and therefore could not be of the tribe of 
Levi; and he then regards ver. 14 as coming 
down into the actual historical life of our Lord, 
and confirming the inference from propxecy by 
the well known testimony of fact. The main 
scope of the paragraph, he thinks, is to illustrate 
the cardinal idea of ver. 11, viz., that the institu- 
tion of the Melchisedek Priesthood of Christ is 
incompatible with the supposition of the compe- 
tence of the Levitical priesthood to accomplish 
its intended work of perfection. This is shown, 
first, by the fact that the Old Testament itself, as 
shown by the prediction of Ps. cx., contemplated 
a transfer of the Levitical priesthood to another 
tribe—a transfer actually realized in the person 
of Jesus (12-14). Secondly, by the essential dif- 
ference in the character of the Melchisedek 
Priesthood of Christ (15-17)—K.]. Tatra, ver. 
14, refers to the words of the Psalm, cx. 4. The | 
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Perfects perécynxev, mpooéoxynev, avaréradev, 
point to the historical facts as now standing 
completed before the eye. ’Aq’ 7c denotes the 
springing forth from the duAh. pocéyerv tai 
to give one’s attention, or devote one’s activity to 
athing. The reading itpooéoryxe in Erasmus is 
a Patristic gloss. The mpé in rpddniov is not 
temporal (Pierce), but strengthens the conception 
of a thing as lying open or conspicuous by the 
facts, while xaradyAov in like manner emphasizes 
the reasonings of ver. 15. 

Ver. 15. And it is still more abundantly 
evident, efc.—Ebrard entirely erroneously sup- 
poses that the thing here asserted to be evident 
is the fact of our Lord’s springing from Judah 
(ver. 14), Bisping, following Chrys. and others, 
supposes it to be the greatness of the difference 
between the Levitical and the New Testament 
priesthood. Klee, with Primas., Just., Ram- 
bach, etc., supposes it to be the reality of the 
change of the priesthood. Delitzsch, with J. 
Cappell. and Bengel, regards it as the inefficiency 
of the Levitical priesthood; while Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Liin., find in it the statement that 
the change of the priesthood involves the 
change of the law. But this statement itself 
served merely as the first proof of the capital 
thought contained in ver. 11, viz., that the ap- 
pointment of a Melchisedek priest was incompa- 
tible with the efficiency of the Levitical priest- 
hood, and was itself again substantiated by the 
fact of the actwal occurrence of the change. The 
author now advances to the second proof of the 
same point, a proof in which is involved alike 
the insufficiency of the Levitical priesthood, and 
the greatness of the distinction between the Le- 
vitical and the New Testament priesthood. In 
the previous argument the stress was laid on the 
circumstance that with the change of the priest- 
hood stood actually and as matter of fact con- 
nected a change of the Mosaic law. It is now 
laid on the intrinsic idea and character of a Mel- 
chisedek priest. A Melchisedek priest, as such, 
is the subject of the clause. Had the author had 
in mind Jesus personally, he would have person- 
ally designated the subject, of which the predi- 
cale would then be the priest of a different cha- 
racter. The greater clearness of this proof, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that His birth from a dif- 
ferent Israelitish tribe does not so much consti- 
tute the Messiah a érepog lepeb¢ as his ‘‘likeness”’ 
to Melchisedek. This not merely places him in 
another rda£ic of Priests, but gives him a priest- 
hood forever (ei¢ rév aiéva), and such a priesthood 
can alone work redefworc, comp. ver. 25. 

[The passage vy. 11-16 is, as indicated by the 
great diversity of opinions regarding it, while 
easy enough to translate, among the most diffi- 
cult in the Epistle to analyze so as to assure us 
that we have the precise scope and drift of the 
author. Some, as Liinemann, regard ver. 12, with 
its ratiocinative ydp, as simply illustrating the pa- 
renthetical clause of ver. 11, a view which at 
first glance seems probable. Others, as Bleek, 
De Wette, Delitzsch, regard it as paving the way 
for what follows, and ‘‘laying down the ground 
why, not without urgent cause, the priesthood is 
changed” (De Wette), admitting at the same 
time that the parenthetical clause of ver. 11 has 
an important bearing on the illustration. Moll 
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considers the capital thought which the whole 
passage is designed to illustrate, to be the incom- 
patibility of the institution of the Melchisedek 
priesthood, with tke idea of the sufficiency and 
competence of the Levitical priesthood. Equally, 
perhaps still more diverse, are the views regard- 
ing the reference of the xarddyAov, ver. 15. Let 
us follow a little the course of thought. The 
author passes, at ver. 11, from illustrating the 
personal greatness of Melchisedek—involving by 
implication, the superiority of his priesthood to 
that of Aaron, and @ fortiori the superiority of 
that of which his was but a type, to the Aaronic 
—to the consideration of the relative claims of 
the two priesthoods themselves, viz., the Levitical 
priesthood and the Melchisedek priesthood of 
Christ. The main ideas which he introduces, and 
which lie in the very nature and relations of the 
case, are the following: 1. That the Mosaic 
economy rested for its execution and effective- 
ness on the Levitical priesthood; the abroga- 
tion, therefore, of the latter involves an abroga- 
tion of the former. This abrogation he mildly 
calls a transfer. 2. That this abrogation of the 
priesthood and of its associated and superincum- 
bent economy is already predicted in the Old 
Testament, (in the declaration of God, Thou art 
a priest forever, efc.), and that this prediction 
is actually realized in the well-known descent of 
Jesus Christ from the stock of Judah—a non- 
priestly tribe. 38. That the change of priesthood, 
and of course the superiority of the latter, con- 
sists even more in the internal character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood, as compared with the 
Levitical, than in the mere external fact of 
change. 4, That the oath which accompanied 
the inauguration of the Melchisedek priest marks 
its superiority. 5. That its superiority is also 
marked by its singleness, untransferableness, 
and perpetuity, in all which features it stands 
contrasted with the Levitical. These are the 
general ideas from ver. 11 to ver. 26, and it is 
only at two or three points, chiefly at vy. 12, 18, 
and 15, that the difficulty is found in tracing the 
precise thread of connection. Without feeling 
over confident, I think it is nearly as follows: 
If, indeed, now (the now ody, linking it in a 
general way with what precedes, the uév point- 
ing. to the suppressed affirmation, contrasted 
with the supposition as; if, indeed it were, but 
it 1s not) perfection were by the Leyitical priest- 
hood—and that priesthood was bound to make 
the law effective, for the legislation of Moses 
was based upon it—there were no need for an- 
other priest to be spoken of in prophecy as 
about to arise after the order of Melchisedek, 
and not after the order of Aaron, And that such 
a change would not take place without urgent 
cause is evident, for see how far-reaching it is. 
For when the priesthood is transferred, as in the 
prediction of the Psalm it is, it carries with it a 
transfer and an abrogation of the Law. And 
that such a transfer is made is clear; for he in 
regard to whom the language of this prediction 
is uttered, belongs to another tribe, of which 
none has ministered at the altar ;—(Delitzsch con- 
siders that in this verse (ver. 13) the author has 
already descended from the region of prophecy 
to that of fulfilment. Moll regards him as still 
standing on the ground of the prophecy, and 





simply stating what the prophecy implies re- 
garding the birth and tribal relations of the pre- 
dicted priest. In favor of Moll’s view is the 
indefinite é@’ dv Aéyerac Tav7a; in favor of that 
of Delitzsch are the definite statements with the 
perfect tense of the verb, which seem to point to 
actual historical facts. I concur on the whole 
with Delitzsch ; Alford scarcely touches the ques- 
tion).—For it is a well-known historical fact, 
that our Lord hath sprung from Judah, to which 
tribe appertains no regular priesthood. From 
this fact now it is evident that that change of 
priesthood has taken place which brings change 
of law, viz., the fact that the old priesthood be- 
longed to a particular tribe, and that when it 
passes to another tribe, of course the Mosaic 
priesthood is subverted, and therefore the whole 
structure reared upon it falls to the ground; 
but it is still more abundantly evident from an- 
other fact, viz., the intrinsically different charac- 
ter of this new priesthood, in that this priest 
arises after the likeness of Melchisedek—having 
those properties which this hkeness would pre- 
suppose—who hath been made, ete. From this 
point the course of thought is easy. I thus do 
not regard the course of thought as carried out 
with strict logical precision. The author shows 
how great consequences depend on the overthrow 
of the Levitical priesthood—no less consequences 
than the abrogation of the whole law that rests 
upon it—shows how this transfer is actually 
made in the person of Jesus, and how still more 
vital and deep-reaching than the mere transfer, 
is the change in the intrinsic character of the 
Melchisedek priesthood itself. Here he has, as 
it were, drifted into the topic of the superiority 
of Christ’s Melchisedek priesthood to the Aaro- 
nic, which he then farther illustrates by the 
matter of the oath, and the singleness and per- 
petuity of the Melchisedek priest as against 
the plurality and transitoriness of the Levitical 
priests.—K. ]. | 

Ver. 16. Who has been made not after 
the law, efc.—By vduoc here Chrys., Calyv., 
Beng., Bohme, Thol., and others, understand 
the Mosaic law, whose elements are collectively 
designated as a fleshly institution. But the ex- 
pression xara véuov évroAme capkivyc in antithesis 
to kata divauy Conc akatadtrov, requires certainly 
that we take véuoc as at Rom. vii. 21, 23 in the 
sense of norm. We are not, however, to infer 
from this that évroA7 capkivy is the special requi- 
sition of the Mosaic law regarding the Levitical 
priesthood (Liin.), and is so designated because 
it lays stress merely on outward, earthly things, 
which are liable to destruction, as on lineal de- 
scent, etc., and installs only mortal men as priests 
(Theod., Grot., Bl, De Wette, edc.). Still less 
may we appeal to the fact that in later Greek 
the distinction between adj. ending in «xéc and 
voc is done away (Winer, Thol., etc.). For no 
New Testament writer could characterize the 
Mosaic law, whether taken as a whole or in any 
of its ordinances, as fleshly, inasmuch as they are 
collectively to be referred back to the will of 
God, and for this reason Paul expressly empha 
sizes the spiritual nature alike of the véjoc and of 
the évroAg, Rom. vii. 12,14. Doubtless, indeed, the 
signification of perishabdeness, which Beng., Carpz., 
etc., have found in capaikéc, is possible for odpxcvo¢ 


CHAP. VII. 11-19. 





(==made of flesh). Still I should prefer to refer 
the epithet to the qualities of externality, frailty 
and impotence, which belong to the nature of the 
caps, and which are also at the same time predi- 
cated of the ritual and statutory character of the 
Mosaic law. It is this property of the law 
which I conceive to be expressed by érrToA7 
capkirn. ‘To this corresponds the fact that it is 
not placed in contrast directly with the historic 
Jesus but with the érepog lepetc, which finds its 
realizationin Him, whose characteristic, as shown 
by ver. 18, is drawn from the words of the 
Psalm. Any reference to the capacity of Christ 
to impart life to others (as supposed by Cam., 
Dorsch., Calov, etc.), is not for a moment to be 


assumed. As previously Kava tay tag Mery... 


was explained by xara t7v duoidtyTa M., so here 
ei¢ Tov aidva is explained by kara divajuv Cuomo 
axatadbrov The language then has not reference 
to the incarnation of Christ the Messiah, but to 
His appointment as Melchisedek priest in the 
presence of God, in the completeness and perfec- 
tion of His personal life. He is also the subject 
of waarupsirac [so Alf.], which Bleek and others 
take impersonally. “Orc is the rz of citation as 
ch. x. 8; xi. 18. 

Ver. 18. For there becometh a doing 
away, etc.—The author is showing that the 
thought expressed in vv. 15, 16 is contained in 
the passage of the Psalm. To this passage 
points the Pres. yiverat, which belongs to the 
two clauses that are separated by the parenthe- 
sis. Some interpreters remove the parenthesis, 
erroneously and make v. 19 an independent sen- 
tence, either making érecoaywyf a predicate to 
6 vouoc, and supplying éoriv or 7v (Erasm., Caly., 
Ebr., efc.), or making érecoaywyy subject and re- 
peating éreAciwoev (as Beza, Grot., E. Ver.). In 
the former case the meaning would be: <‘‘ but 
the law is indeed, or was, an introduction to a 
better hope:” in the second case: ‘‘but the 
éxecoayoy7, etc., did bring in perfection.” The 
latter construction would demand the article be- 
fore érescay. as before vduoc, indicating the sub- 
ject. The former is opposed alike by the fact 
that the wav ydép without the corresponding dé is 
not=-rumely, but only=for to be sure, for atleast, 
(Harr. Partek. I1., 414), which is here entirely 
out of, place, and that érewaywuyh is not—sicay- 
«yf, but denotes the introduction of something 
either as added to an object already existing, or as 
a substitute for it. This object is here tpoayovca 
évroAf, whose meaning is determined by the con- 
nection, for which reason the absence of the 
article does not require that the clause be taken 
as a general one (Schlicht., De Wette), while the 
use of évroA# as substantially equivalent to the 
Mosaic vduoc, would be adverse to it, (Primas., 
Chrys., Theod., Calv., Grot., etc.). The thought 
contained in the parenthesis (so rightly at first 
constructed by Luther, and erroneously changed 
in his later version), is weakened by changing 
the neut. obdév into the masc. ovdéva, (Chrys., 
Schlicht., Grot., Carpz., Bisp., e¢c.). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


From this passage Chr. Ferd. Baur takes oc- 
easion (‘‘Christianity and the Church of the 
three first centuries,” p. 99), to maintain that 








our author holds an essentially different position 
from Paul, saying, ‘‘To the Apostle Paul Ju- 
daism is essentially law, while in the law again 
appears only its negative relation to Christianity. 
To the author of the Hebrews, Judaism is essen- 
tially a priesthood. The priesthood is with 
him the primary thing, and the starting point of 
his entire discussion; the law is but secondary. 
The latter must regulate itself by the former.” 
It is only when torn from its connection that our 
passage can beso explained. It points rather 
to the historically known fact, that the Mosaic 
law, through which the Israelites in general 
were constituted a people, and especially a peo- 
ple of God, was given to them with direct refer- 
ence to, and on condition of the ministry of the 
priesthood, which, in its establishment and func- 
tions, stood indissolubly connected with it. 
From this, then, could the conclusion be drawn, 
that the change of so essential an institution as the 
priesthood would include and draw after it the 
change of the law itself. If then, farther, as an 
historical fact it must be acknowledged, that in 
the Old Testament itself, by the divine word of 
prophecy, this change of the priesthood is an- 
nounced as one designed by God, and with ¢er- 
tainty to be introduced through the Messiah, 
there could be drawn the farther conclusion that 
the whole law and the legal covenant relation in 
general, has, in the plan of God himself, only a 
transitory, and as elsewhere indicated, disciplin- 
ary significance. The fact was thus demon- 
strated, that in the establishment of the Law, and 
of its institutions, God did not promise and 
pledge within the covenant of the law itself, and 


within its means of grace, the attainment of the 


demanded and designed perfection. Rather this 
perfection must and can be attained by other 
means of grace, which are in like manner an- 
nounced by God, and have been already intro- 
duced. 

2. The Law can, as the verbal expression of 
the Divine will, only describe perfection ; it can- 
not exhibit it personally. It can further, as the 
command of God to His people, only demand from 
them human perfection, butnot create it in them. 
Finally, as the law of the holy God, it cannot 
overlook the universal lack of perfection, nor 
leave those whose duty binds them to this per- 
fection, exempt from punishment. It must ra- 
ther judge the sin everywhere disclosed by it, 
and, since all men prove themselves to be sin- 
ners, can only condemn and not acquit. This is 
the imperfection and the weakness—this incapa- 
city to produce perfection—which lies in the nature 
of law as such, and of course also in the law of 
God; comp. Rom. viii. 8; Gal. iv. 9, where 
Paul calls the law ra dolev7 kai Twa orolyeia. 

8. Should, with this condition of things, a 
positive covenant relation between God and His 
people, bound solemnly to the law, be possible, 
this could only take place by instituting an ex- 
piation, upon the foundation of which rests a 
reconciliation’ for the forgiveness of sin, and the 
introduction of the spiritual peace and blessing, 
which we so deeply need. But since man asa 
sinner is incapacitated for it, his only hope rests 
upon the Divine interposition in providing such an 
expiation. 

4, This divinely originated plan is not merely 
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promised by the word of prophecy, but was im- 
mediately, by a system of legal arrangements, 
by the institution of the Levitical priesthood, 
at once prepared for and prefigured. So far was 
it from lying within the divine purpose to intro- 
duce perfection by this institution, that on the 
one haad its typical and symbolical character 
was made clearly manifest, and on the other its 
transitory nature and import were expressly de- 
elared by the direct prediction of a priesthood 
of another character in the Old Testament itself, 
where the Messiah is purposely represented not 
merely as a priest-king, but also as not an 
Aaronic, but a Melchisedek Priest. 

5. It is true that Christ is also the antitype of 
the high-priest Aaron; yet only in so far as His 
death on the cross, which wrought an eternal 
redemption, is compared with the annual expia- 
tory sacrifice, which only the high-priest, after 
first making expiation for himself, was permitted 
to offer. But in respect, on the other hand, to 
the origin and dignity of the Son, who, forever 
perfected, sits enthroned at the right hand of 
the Father; in respect to that ministry of inter- 
cession and of blessing, which gives perpetual 
efficacy in heaven to the sacrifice which once for 
all was offered upon earth,—in respect to these 
He is the counterpart of the Priestly King Mel- 
chisedek. 

6. In this relation Christ exercises forever His 
mediatorial function, because in His person He 
possesses an indestructible life. He is Priest, 
not in consequence of any commandment, or on 
the ground of any priestly descent, but in virtue 
of His personality, which renders Him the bearer 


of an eternal and untransferable priesthood, , 


on the ground of His offering of Himself on the 
cross, and in consequence of the position which He 
assumes as the Risen, eternally living God-man, 
exalted above all heavens to the throne of God. 

7. The origin of Jesus from the tribe of Judah 
(Rev. v. 5), through His descent from the house 
of David (Acts ii. 80; Rom. i. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 8), 
which is, on the one hand, like the rising of a 
star, Num. xxiv. 17, or of light from on high, 
Is. lx. 1: Mal. iii. 20; Luke i. 78; on the other, 
like the sprouting branch, Is. iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; 
xxxili. 15; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, shows that the 
priesthood of Jesusis not the Levitico-Aaronical, 
but the Melchisedek priesthood; that thus the 
change predicted in the Old Testament has al- 
ready historically taken place, and with this the 
abrogation of the Mosaic law received its author- 
ized beginning. In this connection the re- 
mark of the author that this birth of Jesus 
from Judah is a perfectly well-known fact, so that 
he can make of it as of an unquestionable foun- 
dation, the most decided use in addressing his 
readers, is of great historical importance, espe- 
cially in view of the circumstance that this 
epistle was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

8. In the old covenant the Levitical priests 
were the mediators between God and the people ; 
they had the honorable appellation of ‘those 
who draw near to Jehovah,’ Num. x. 3. Since 
Christ entered on His office as the only and eternal 
mediator, the whole people of God have received 
the appellation of a royal priesthood; a free 
access to the Father has been opened to all be- 





lievers, and the realization of a better hope has 
commenced, which in the Old ‘festament prophecy 
came from the Melchisedek priest to the law, 
and passed over, out of and beyond it, 

9. Also the hope of ‘the believers of the Old 
Covenant was not directed merely to earthly 
goods, to long life and possession of the prom- 
ised land, to security from enemies, and to do- 
minion over unbelievers. The hope of a future 
life was according to ch. xi. 10, 13, 14 by no 
means wanting to the Patriarchs, and the Mes- 
sianic hope gave them not only a concrete subject 
matter of their hope, but led also to better 
means for perfection than the legal institutions 
could furnish. 

10. The idea of perfection embraces all points 
and elements in that state of perfeciness in 
which the Divinely appointed goal is reached, 
to which Christ was led by sufferings (ch. ii. 10), 
and to which man (x. 1) can attain only through 
this apynyoc¢ tH¢ owrypiag on the ground of the 
sacrifice of this New Test. high-priest (x. 14). 
But this state is not with Reuss (Hist. de la 
Theol. II.,551) to be limited to subjective and 
moral perfection. It rather has only its begin- 
ning in the purification which appertains to the 
conscience, ch. ix. 7; its progress in that drawing 
near to God (vii. 19), in which the outward objec- 
tive principle of sanctification described in ch. x. 
14, now proves itself actually efficacious; and 
its conclusion in eternal life, primarily in the 
spirits of just men made perfect, xii. 28, then 
after the resurrection, in their participation in 
glory, xi. 40. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The likeness and unlikeness of Christ to the 
priests of the law.—Whercin consists the 
strength, and wherein the weakness of the law ? 
—The hope, by which we draw near to God, as 
already foretold in the Old Testament, by means 
of the old covenant, however, was not to be rea- 
lized.—God changes not His plan, but does 
chauge semetimes the means of its accomplish- 
ment.—The glorious harmony of prophecy and 
history in the person of Jesus Christ.—How do 
law and Gospel stand related to each other ?— 
The hope to which we arecalled : a. as to its sub- 
stance; 6. as to its foundation; c. as to its nur- 
ture.—Christ, a priest of a different kind from 
all other priests whatsoever.—Christ at once 
God and man, Priest and King, subject to the 
law, and free from its statutory observance.— 
The mutual relation of law and priesthood. 

SrarkEe:—The Old Testament, as one which 
in itself was much too weak, must necessarily be 
changed, and through the. New Testament, a 
better hope be brought in, through the. effica- 
cious sacrifice and intercession of Jesus Christ, as 
the perfect high-priest, who alone gives us salva- 
tion. The Levitical Priesthood is fulfilled through 
the Messianic, and thereby has been done away. 
—The holy and wise God has in His word set forth, 
for the good of men, the mystery of Christ, in mani- 
fold ways, with so many reasons, of which some 
are at once clearer and more binding than others. 
—What the prophets have predicted of Christ so 
many hundred years ago, has been in Him se 
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exactly fulfilled. Who sees not also in this, the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures ?--While all be- 
lieving Christians are permitted to draw near to 
God in Christ, they are also all spiritual priests, 
whose dignity and office it is to offer themselves 
in sacrifice to God, (Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9) 
as those who are animated with the Spirit of 
Christ, and adorned with the white priestly gar- 
ment of righteousness, Is. lxi. 10.—Blessed is he 
who from time to time draws near im faith to 
Christ, and in Christ unto God, and makes his 
whole life nothing else than, as it were, a per- 
petual going out from himself and the world, and 
going in unto God, Jam. iv. 8.—He who, while he 
lives on earth, draws not near to God, in faith 
and prayer. will not come to God after death, 
ch. ive PoseRom: ve 15:2: 

Haan :—As Priest, Christ assists from with- 
in; creates an internal atmosphere, gives free- 
lomand joy. As King, He aids also from with- 
put, and removes everything which can hinder 








the inner life of His people, and brings to naught 
the assaults of their foes. 

Ringer :—From the fact that another Priest 
was to appear, was to be inferred an entire 
change in the economy of God. 

Heusner :—The present religion of the Jews 
is an exceedingly defective Judaism. They ad- 
mit some of its elements, while what is most im- 
portant. in it, they are utterly unable to carry 
out.—All mysteries, orders, societies, which 
claim equal or even superior rank to the Church 
of Christ, are a sin against the high-priestly dig- 
nity of Christ. 

Srein :—Christianity is by so much the more 
perfect covenant, in that the covenant of God in 
the Old Testament, merely introduced, prepared 
for, and prefigured it; in that it then removes im- 
perfections which the former was not able to re- 
move; and finally, in that there are also blessed 
prospects for the future, which indicate Chris- 
tianity as the more perfect covenant. 


ith 


The New Covenant is by so much the more excellent as Jesus Himself is its personal guarantee. 


Cuarrer VII. 20-22. 


20 


Ana inasmuch as not without an oath [the swearing of an oath, 


a>) ie i Yom 
; ; 
épzwpocta] was he 


21 made priest: (For those priests were made [for they indeed have become priests] 
without an oath; but this [he] with an oath by him that said unto him, The Lord 
sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek :)? 

22 By so much? [also] was Jesus made [hath Jesus also become] a surety of a better tes- 


tament [covenant]. 


1 Ver 21.—The words xara thy réévv MeAx., are wanting in Cod. Sin., B. C., 17,80. In the Sin. are wanting also the 


preceding words eis Toy aidva. 


2 Ver. 22.—Instead of the Rec. togodrov, we are to read rozovro according to the Sin. A. B.C. D*. In the Sia. the 


y has heen added by a later hand, as also previously the words €is Tov atwva as far as MeAx. 
Ver. 20.—dpxwpocia, the swearing of an oath: so the fuller form (like prcOamodoaca, ii. 2) had better be rendered 


(with Alf.), than by the simple oath (6pxos, as vi. 17). 


Ver. 21.—ol wev yap xupis dpxwopm. eioiv iep. yey. for they indeed—for while they, without the swearing, clc., have become. 


priests 


It is difficult to reproduce in English the force of the periphrastic eiciv yeyovores, 


are having become, bringing 


out more fully the two-fold idea of becoming and continuance. We cannot, perhaps, render better than simply have become 


as if it were yéyovate. 


Ver. 22,—xai xpetrrovos 6108. yey. éyyvos “Ins., also of a better covenant (not testament), hath Jesus become (not, been 


made) surety.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. And inasmuch as, etec.—Luther 
translates erroneously, ‘“‘and besides, what is 
much,” from a misconception of the Vulgate et 
quantum est. He connects also, like Chrys., 
Theodoret, Erasm., Calv., efc., these words with 
the preceding. True, the text in fact emphasizes 
the idea that this hope was not introduced with- 
out the swearing of an oath. but in form a protasis 
precedes to which the «ard roootro corresponds, 





and in which we are not to supply tepete yéyovev 
(Gic., Beng., Bohme, Liin.), still less éyyvoc yéyo- 
vev, but, yfverar tovro (Bleek, De W., Thol., 
Hofm., Del.). 

Ver. 22. Surety of a better covenant.— 
Luther erroneously understands here diatijxy as 
testament, and translates without authority éyyvoc, 
ausrichter—executor. Inclassic Greek d:abgxn al- 
ways denotes an arrangement, in general, a dispo- 
sition or settlement, of which will or testament is 
a special form. The Sept., however, employs 
the word regularly instead of ovv@jx7, as a trans- 
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lation of A953, so that it is also to be regarded 


in the New Testament as a terminus dogmaticus 
= covenant, from which signification we are 
to depart, only when compelled by the connec- 
tion. The justification of this view of the word 
on the part of the LXX., and of the New Testa- 
ment writers, lies in the fact that the covenant 
of God with men is not a compact concluded be- 
tween two equally authorized and independent 
parties; but is essentially a Divine arrangement 
and disposition against sin and for human salva- 
tion, into which those who are called enter under 
a religious obligation, and to which God binds 
Himself in His truth and faithfulness. The 
Iiebrew expression appears, on the contrary, 
to spring from this latter view, since for 
the word fy} the signification ‘ delermine, 


bia 

constitute, establish,” assumed by Hofm., cannot 
be proved, but-only either the signification ‘* se- 
parate, choose out,” is admissible, 1 Sam. xvii. 
8, or the signification ‘‘cut,” with reference to 
the original mode of ratifying a covenant, to 
which Jehovah(Gen xv.), as matter of convenience 
condescends.— Byyvo¢g is not to be explained by 
ueaitnc, mediator, although this word (not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament) may have been 
selected with allusion to the preceding éyyiCevv. 
Moreover the strictly juristie conception of the 
term fidejussor, and a reference to Christ’s vica- 
rious satisfaction (Thom. Aquin., Calov, efc.), as 
well as any supposed reference to Christ’s-suf- 
ferings in general, as sealing the covenant (B1., 
De W., Liin.) is against the context, which in 
Christ, the Everlasting One, exalted at the right. 
hand of God, recognizes the voucher and guar- 
anty for the eternal maintenance and validity 
of the covenant which He mediates. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Levitical priests entered the priestly 
office by a simple command; Christ entered it by 
an arrangement confirmed with a Divine oath. 
Tn this lies an undoubted pledge: 1. for the fulfil- 
ment under the conduct of the Messiah, of the 
Divine promise; 2. for the exaltation of the New 
Covenant above the earlier one; 38. for its ever- 
lasting duration. 





2. Jesus is the promised eternal priestly king, 
whose personal character, position and dignity, 
give to the covenant which He mediates a closely 
allied and corresponding preéminence. 

8. In the very nature of a royal command in 
regard to an arrangement and institution whose 
perpetuity is not specially indicated, still less 
promised and pledged, lies already the possibi- 
lity of the reversing of the command, of the an- 
nulling of the institution, of a change of the 
arrangement by the Ruler Himself, without His 
thereby of necessity becoming untruthful, un- 
righteous and untrustworthy, falling into con- 
tradiction with Himself, or throwing back into 
confusion the products of His own creative 
power. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jesus Christ, the mediator of the New Covenant, 
is at the same time the pledge: a. of its everlast- 
ing continuance; 6. of its divinely approved 
character; and c. of the perpetual accomplish- 
ment of its promises.—How the preéminence of 
the New Covenant over the Old is assured a. by 
the promise and oath of its author; 6. by the 
person of its priestly mediator.—From the Old 
Testament itself we might infer the exaltation 
of the Priest of the Promise above the priests of 
the law, and above their service.—The Promise 
connects with one another Law and Gospel, and 
at the same time leads over from time into eter- 
nity. 

StarKe :—As it was conceived and determined 
in the counsels of the adored Trinity, so in Christ 
Jesus has all been carried out that in Him all 
should become blessed, and whatever will may 
become blessed. 


RieGer:—From the swearing of the oath the 
Apostle justly infers the great earnestness, the 
weighty interest and the extraordinary pleasure 
with which God has entered into and sealed this 
His arrangement.—Elsewhere he swears who un- 
dertakes an office in order that persons may entrust 
to him their interests; but here He swears who 
confers the office in testimony of His high pur- 
poses, and of His unchangeable will. 


IV. 


Christ lives forever, and can therefore, in His unchangeable Priesthood, forever intercede in the 
presence of God on behalf of the redeemed. 


CuHapter VII. 28-25. 


23 And they truly [indeed] were many priests [have more than one been made priests], 
because they were not suffered to continue by reason of death [on account of their 
24 being hindered by death from continuing]: But this man [he], because he continueth 


CHAP. VII. 23-25, 
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25 forever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore [whence also] he is able also 
[om. also] to save to the uttermost [completely, unto perfection, eis co zaytakéc] them 
that come unto God by him, seeing that he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 


1 Ver, 23.—Instead of yeyovdres lepuds, we are to read with A.C. D. E., igpeis yeyovdres. Yet the Sin. has the words in 


the order first named. 


° 


[Ver. 23.—Kar ot ev, and they indeed—and while they—mrcioves ciory, etc., have in larger numbers, as more than onc, 
become priests—dra Td Pav. KwAreverOar, vn account of their being hindered by death, etc. If the finite verb is used it should 


be inthe present, not * were nut suffered.” 


Ver. 24.—O, d¢, but he, not, bul this man—amapaBdrov exer Thy iepwavvyy, huth his priesthood, not to be passed by, hence 
superceded ; or, perhaps, better (with reference ty the active mapaBaivw, gouside from, transgress, violate, mapaBacts, 
transgression, violation) not to be transgressed or transcended, inviolate. 

Ver. 25.— O0ev kat, whence also.—eis To wavTedés, unto completion, completely. mavrore Gov, always living —K.}. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. And they indeed, as more 
than one, etc. — The connection shows 
that this plurality of the priesthood is not 
to be conceived as simultaneous (Krasm. in 
Paraphr., Braun, Del. [but Del. only par- 
tially—K.]), but successive. The idea of Del. 
that the language points back to the act of inau- 
guration and consecration at Ex. xxvill. 29, where 
Aaron is not for himself alone chosen and conse- 
crated, but in connection with his sons, and that 
it is the multiplicity of the priests that insures the 
coutinuance of the priesthood, is at once with- 
out proof, and obscures the antithesis. So also of 
the interpretation of mapayéverv, favored by Del. 
of continuance in the priesthood (Qic., Grot., and 
others). It is not with the priests in general, but 
with the high-priest, that Christ is placed in con- 
trast; and to wapauévery corresponds the follow- 
ing pévev. [But by no means necessarily in the 
same signification. I think Grot., Del., etc., are 
clearly right. To make _yévecy and rapayévery iden- 
tical in meaning makes an intolerable platitude: 
‘they are hindered by death from remaining in 
life!’ But the change of reference is both sug- 
gested by the change in the verbs (yévew and 
Tapayévev) and gives to each an appropriate and 
beautiful force: ‘They are hindered by death 
from abiding in their priesthood ;’ He on account 
of His abiding forever in life, hath His priesthood 
unchangeable. ‘The necessity of giving to both 
yerbs the same reference is only apparent. The 
real contrast is against it—K. ]. 

Ver. 24. Unchangeable.—’ArapaBaroc be- 
longs to the later Greek, and with Theodor., 
(Ec., Theoph., Erasm., is by most taken.actevely 
=not passing over to another, whence Este and 
Justiniani explain that the priests of the Catho- 
lic Church are not successors, but vicar et ministri 
Christi. More accordant with usage is the 
Passive construction, not to be passed beyond or 
overstepped, hence inviolable, unchangeable. 

Ver. 25. To the uttermost, completely, to 
the consummation.—EHic 7d mravredéc is errone- 
ously referred by the Peshito, Vulg., Chrys., 
Luth., Calv., Schlicht., Grot., etc., to time. 
«at, whence also, shows that the declaration in 
this clause is to be regarded as the consequence, 
and indeed the natural consequence, of the state- 
ment of the clause just previous. [This seems 
hardly decisive against the reference of the ad- 
yerbial clause to dime; yet in the connection we 
can scarcely doubt that: the reference is not to His 
saving always, or forever, but to His saving 
completely, those who come to God through Him. 


"Obev 





The perpetuity of His priesthood enables Him to 
carry through the salvation which He has com- 
menced—kK, ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, A further prerogative of the New Covenant 
lies in the unchangeableness of the Priesthood, at- 
tached to one and tn* same person, and by Him 
carried out im the most perfect manner forever. 
The ground of this lies in the fact that Christ 
tasted death indeed, but has also forever over- 
comeit; and that to both these alike, to His suffer- 
ings and His victory, as He originally undertook 
and accomplished them on our behalf, so also in 
heaven He gives on our behalf perpetual validity 
and efficacy. 

Z. The eternally unchanging, high-priestly, 


and royal sway of the glorified Son of Man, is 


the cause of our perfect salvation, in that, by 
means of this, we, reconciled, draw near to God, 
and are kept in perpetual fellowship of life with 
God. 

8. The Priesthood of Jesus Christ does not 
commence with His ministry in heaven. ‘There 
rather, He, the eternally Living One, as antitype 
of the priestly-king, Melchisedek, gives entire 
completeness and efficacy (Rom. viii. 34) to the 
sacrifice which, as antitype of the Aaronic high- 
priest, He offered in His death upon the cross, 
by the sacrifice of Himself. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Salvation and blessedness are the grand aim 
of the Priesthood of Jesus Christ.—The Priest- 


‘hood of Christ is not less efficacious than it is 


permanent and comprehensive.—Wearness to God 
is possible only through the Son, but through 
Him is ultimately enjoyed in blissful perfection.— 
Wherein lies, on the one hand, the indispensable- 
mess, on the other, the imperishableness of the 
Priesthood of Christ ?—J/n what consists, on what 
rests, and by what means is effected, the com- 
plete deliverance of men through Jesus Christ? 
—Christ has in His Priesthood no swecessor, since 
He lives forever, and no substitute, because He 
Himself exercises His office perfectly and all- 
sufficiently. 

Srarkn:—The exalted Jesus prays actually 
before the throne of His Heavenly Father, on 
behalf of men, in a way that is pleasing to Him, 
so long as the kingdom of grace continues, since 
He can still bring man to salvation.—True mem- 
bers of Christ evince their spiritual priesthood 
toward others, in the fact that they pray for 
them zealously, although not with the meritorious 
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supplication with which Christ pleads for us, yet 
still acceptably, and in a manner that is produc- 
tive of blessing.—Priest, Bishop, and Prelate, 
all are nothing. Christ is the true Archbishop 
and Chief Shepherd, to whom all things minister, 
and through whom all are nurtured and live, 
physically, spiritually and eternally. 
Ringer:—The death of Jesus Christ was no 
hinderance to the continuance of His Priestly of- 
fice and employment, rather was itself a part of 
it. That Christ lives forever, is not only a pre- 
rogative of this Living Person Himself, but is 
also a blessing for us. Many circumstances 
that contribute to my happiness may change, 
but this capital circumstance changes not: ‘He 
ever lives and makes intercession for us.”” Who 
would ever reach the destined goal, were there 
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not such a priestly office and intercession ever 
exercised on our behalf in, the Sanctuary of 
God? 

Hevusner :—Drawing near to God implies not 
merely coming to Him in prayer, but obtaining 
His grace on earth, and His heavenly kingdom 
hereafter.—Christ is not*merely an intercessor 
on behalf of those who are to be made subjects 
of grace, but also on behalf of those already 
converted, in their state of moral weakness and 
infirmity.—All human dignities, institutions, 
schools, perish; the dignity and office of Christ 
are imperishable. 

Haun :—In heaven we are more regarded and 
cared for than we believe, and in the heart of 
the Father and of the Son there is much that is 
taking place on our behalf. 





Ae : 


As the sinless Son of God, Jesus Christ has once for all offered Himself in sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. 


Cuaprter VII. 26-28. 


For also [om. also] such an high priest [also] became! us, who zs holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate [having been separated] from sinners, and made [become] higher 
than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once [for all], when he 
offered up himself. For the law maketh [constitutes, za0¢orqotv] men high priests, which 
[who] have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the 


Son, who is [hath been] consecrated [perfected] for evermore. 


1[Ver. 26.—Instead of the bare émperey we should read with A. B. D. EB. nat émperev, although Sin. has not the rai [Kat 


adds force and beauty to the clause, and is undoubtedly genuine. 1t is as if he said, 


priest, but such an one also became us.’—K]. 


“not only do we have such an high 


(Ver. 26.—Tovovtos yép. The clause is constructed with exquisite rhetorical beauty. In place of tovottos yap iepetis 
which would have sprung naturally from the preceding, the author, with reference to the following discussion, changes 


the noun to apxtepevs, and then skilfully throws this over to the eud 
—dkaxos hardly harmless by which word our Eng. ver., also renders &kepacos. 


perhaps,—void of malice. 


‘Harmless’ is certainly too negative a ferm.—keyapiapévos, having been 
withdrawn, from sinners.—yevouevos, not made, but becoming, viz: in His exaltation at God’s right hand. 


of the clause, where it takes the reader by surprise. 
The latter is properly guileless, the former, 
separated, locally 


Ver. 27.—ka0" nucpav, day hy day, daily. —avevéyxas, by offering up. 
Ver. 28.—av@pwmovs emphatic, those who are mere men.—vidv him who is Son—the art. omitted as ch. i. 1., TeTeAcLwmevor, 


having been perfected.—K. }. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 26. For such an high priest, also, etc. 
~-Tocovroc refers back tothe high-priest described 
in v. 25; ydp finds the reason of His existence in 
His adaptedness to our needs; kai emphasizes the 
naturalness and justness of sucha reference; and 
the following predicates holy, etc., define the spe- 
cial traits of our Melchisedek High-priest : “Oavoc, 
with the LXX., a common translation of DM, 

aM 


refers to one’s relation toward God; dkaxoc to 
His relations toward men; dyiavtoc to His per- 
sonal unceasing fitness for priestly service; Key. 
ard 7. duapt. to His withdrawal from all disturb- 
ing contact with the wicked, John vii. 32-36; 


Is. lili. 8; not to His inward purity in His owt- 
ward association with sinners during His earthly 
life (Ebr.) ; d7A.—yevop. to that absolutely su- 
praterrestrial, supramundane mode of existence 
which followed His exaltation. 

Ver. 27.—Who hath no daily need, etc.—- 
| Kav uépav, daily, day by day, cannot mean 
| ‘on a definite day in the course of the year,” 

(Schlicht., Michael.), nor can it with Ova avr oc 
pe taken as indicating annual repetition—still 
ever and ever recurring, (Grot., Bohm., De W., 
Ebr.). Itis supposed, therefore, with Calov, and 
the best older interpreters, by Bl., Thol., Lin., 
that the author, with his mind specially on the 
singleness and finality of the sacrifice of Christ, 
fag in loose and inexact expression, blended 
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the priestly sacrifices in general with the grand 
high-priestly sacrifice on the annually recurring 
day of atonement. They point, in support of 


the assumption, to the fact that the high-priest. 


was not merely empowered to take part in the 
daily burnt offering as often as he chose (Mishn. 
Tract. Thamid Vil. 3) but that he made frequent 
use of this privilege, particularly on Sabbaths, 
new moons, and festal occasions, (Josep. Bell. 
Jud. V. 5, 6), and that the same is true of the 
daily incense offerings, to which there was as- 
cribed an atoning significancy, Lev. xvii. 11, 12; 
Num. xxxiii. 10, LXX. As this sacrifice would 
seem to have been originally offered morning and 
evening by Aaron in person, Ex. xxx. 7; and 
the author of our epistle goes back in various 
ways, to the original institutions which were in- 
tended to be binding on all the: generations of 
[srael, Ex, xii. 14; xxx. 8, the words avdyxyv 
éyet may admit this explanation all the more, as 
already Sir. xlv. 14, 16, the sacrificial service is 
designated generally as the service of Aaron, 
and also Patio (Hd. Mang. II. 821) calls the high- 
priest evyag kal Yuoiac teAdv Kal? Exdotyy juépar. 
Against Wieseler’s assumption that this passage 
attests a rite existing merely in the Egyptian 
temple of Onias, we have the decisive fact that 
also in the Jerus. Talmud, tr. Chayiga, Il. 4, and 
in the Babyl. Talmud, tr. Pesachim, 57a, it is 
said of the high-priest that he offers daily sacri- 
fice (Deu. Talmud. Studien XIII. in Rupes. and 
Guer. Zeitschr. fiir die luth. Theologie und Kirche, 
1850, IV. 593 ff.). In like manner we may ob- 
serve that, according to Philo, I. 497, in the 
daily sacrifices the priests offered a meat-offer- 
ing for themselves, and the sacrificial lamb for the 
people. In this the zpdrepov and éreva standing 
in relation to the daily offering, may find an ex- 
planation. We shall thus be under no necessity 
of referring the language exclusively to the 
high-priestly minhha, ¢. e., to the vegetable meat 
offering, which according to Lev. vi., 13-16, the 
high-priest has to offer from the day of his an- 
ointing, daily, morning and evening, and this 
not for the people, but as a matter of daily con- 
secration for himself; and to lay the emphasis 
on the fact that this meat-offering is designated 
Sirach xlv. 14; Philo, i. 497, 26; II. 321, 38; 
Josep. Antt. IIT. 10, 7, as a Yvoia, and is also 
mentioned by Ortamn (Homil. IV. in Levit.): 
See Lunpius Jid. Heiligth, III. 9, 3 19, more re- 
cently THanuHorer: ‘ The bloodless sacrifices of the 
Mosaic Ritual,’ p. 189-156. It may, however, 
well-be urged that our author ch. v. 1, designates 
every sacrifice including the dépa in the nar- 
rower sense, a3 a sacrifice made in its ultimate 
ground and purpose, tzép duapriov. Only we 
must not deny that primarily the comparison of 
our passage with ch. v. 3, points certainly toa pro- 
per expiatory offering made by the high-priest 
wept éavrov, and that the sin-offerings follow- 
ing in succession suit no other day so well as the 
annual great day of atonement. The statements 
above made, however, show that we need not ne- 
cessarily on this account yield our assent to the 
view of Hofmann (Scurirts. II. 1, 287,2 Ausy. 
IL. 1, 404), as is done by Riehm, Alford, and 
Delitzsch in his commentary: ‘ The comparison 
is not made between what Christ would have to 
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do, and that which the high-priests have daily 
to do; but between that which the high-priests 
have to do, and that which Christ would have to 
do day by day. He would be obliged, inasmuch 
as ever new and perpetual expiation would be 
required, to do day by day that which he has 
now done once for all.” Delitzsch remarks that 
this view is favored alike by the nicely chosen 
position of xa? yuépay, and by the plural ex- 
pression @szep oi apycepeic¢; but he has retracted 
his concurrence (RupELBACcH, Zettschrift, 1860, 
IV. 595). Hofmann refers the rovro éroinoey to 
the whole expression pérepov—Aaodv, as also 
Schlicht., Grot., Hammond did, though with dif- 
ferent special views, inasmuch as Hofmann re- 
gards as the antitype of the sin-offering pre- 
sented by the High-priest rep? éavrov, the suppli- 
cation of Jesus in Gethsemane (ch. v. 7, 8); 
while against all use of language, Schlichting un- 
derstands by ayuapriat Christ’s infirmitates et per- 
pessiones, Grotius understands by it the dolores 
assumed and submitted to by Christ as punish- 
ment for the sins of humanity, from which dol- 
ores He was only set free by death. Delitzsch, 
however, with the majority, refers it to thehigh- 
priestly Yuciag avapépew trip rOv duapriav Tod 
Aaov. The yap v. 28 introduces the reason, as 
lying in the fact of the case, for the above-men- 
tioned relation of Christ to the Mosaic priests. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The death of Jesus Christ on the cross is in 
its essential significance to be conceived as a 
voluntary self-sacrifice, corresponding to the pur- 
pose of God, yet not barely in the sense of a 
moral offering for the benefit of others, but as a 
vicarious sacrifice, expiating the guilt of sin for col- 
lective humanity, taking away the punishment of 
sin, and working reconciliation with God. 

2. Its fitness for such a work this death de- 
rives from the character of the person, who is at 
the same time priest and victim, and unites in 
himself, and possesses in their truth and reality, 
all qualities which in the Levitical service are 
divided between priest and victim, and which 
there have but a mere symbolical efficacy. 

8. The nature of this self-sacrifice of Christ 
excludes the continuance of the symbolico-typi- 
eal priesthood and sacrificial service, just as its 
eternal validity and efficacy admits no repetition 
of this perfect sacrifice, and no substitution, or 
the offering of any other sacrifice of like dignity 
and importance with the Son, who is perfected 
forever. 

4, The weakness which inheres in mortals is 
partly a creaturely limitation, partly an inborn sin- 
fulness, partly a personal guiltiness.. From this 
springs the partial nature of the legal high- 
priesthood, its purely symbolical significance, 
and the necessity of a plurality of persons re- 
lieving one another, and of actions which repeat 
themselves with special mutually supplementary 
acts. But within the Old Testament revelation 
itself, the promise of God. confirmed by His oath, 
points to the wniversal character, to the reality 
and to the efficacy of the atonement accomplished 
by the eternally perfected Son. 
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HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


1. The character of the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, in its dependence on the nature of the 
person of the Lord.—The sole and single high- 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, corresponds perfectly 
to the necessities of the human race, and to the 
revealed purpose and will of God.—The weak- 
ness of men and the eternal perfection of the 
Son.—Christ at the same time priest and victim. 
—The causes of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
are: a. the sin of the world; 6. the purpose of 
God; c. the loving obedience of the Son.—The 
effects of the offering of Jesus Christ by Himself: 
a, on the perfection of His own person; 0. onthe 
relation of the world:to God; c. on the character 
of the priesthood exercised by man.—Wherein 
consists the preéminence of the high-priesthood 
of Jesus Christ ? ; 

Srarke:—Preachers bear their treasures in 
earthen yessels. When they err let none be 
stumbled thereat; they are obliged also for 
themselves to bring the offering of repentance.— 
Christ has made an offering once for all; by this 
we should and must abide; and thus it is to de- 
preciate His sacrifice, to desire still daily to 
offer it as Popish priests assume and undertake 
to do.—The sacrifice of Christ made once for all, 
serves us, as for the strengthening of our faith, 








so also for the cleansing of our walk, that we 
may abide therein and not, draw back.—Behold 
the ground of the efficacy and perfection of the 
single and final propitiatory sacrifree of Christ; 
He is the Son of God whom the Father hath 
raised from the dead, received into His glory, 
and placed at the right hand of His majesty. 

Rieger:—The depth of our need, and the lof- 
tiness of the purposes for which God has com- 
menced His dealings with us, demanded such a 
High-priest. as. God in this One has prepared 
for us.—Such a high-priest was necessary for 
us, who, with the purest zeal for the honor of 
God, could still in a becoming manner lead to 
Him a world full of sinners.—Jesus has shown 
satisfactorily that He is at once a true friend of 
sinners, and from the heart an enemy of sin, 

Hrvusyer:—The ground of the priestly dignity 
of Christ les in His innocence, righteousness 
and. holiness. —The repetition of sacrifices was a 
constant reminder of the weakness and sinful- 
ness of men, 

Menken :—Holiness in feeling and in conduct 
the Scripture ascribes to mortal men while they 
live in the flesh and on the earth, as it also de- 
mands of believers and righteous men, that they 
shall cherish in their heart, and evince in their 
life, holiness, not merely in the future but also 
in the present world. But it styles no mortal 
man perfect. 


THIRD SECTION. 


THIS PRIESTHOOD CHRIST ACCOMPLISHES, AS HEAVENLY KING AND MEDIATOR OF 
THE NEW COVENANT, A COVENANT PREDICTED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


As High-priest of the true sanctuary which God reared and not man, Christ hath taken His seat 
at the right hand of Majesty in the heavens, 


CuaPpter VIII. 1-5. 


Now of the things which we have [are being] spoken ¢his is the sum [chief point]: 
We have such a high priest, who is set [took his seat, éxd@rcsv] on the right hand of 
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the throne of the [om. the] Majesty in the heavens; A minister of the sanctuary, and 


of the true tabernacle. which the Lord pitched, and [om. and]}' not [a] man. For every 
high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices; wherefore it 7s of necessity that 


rs 


[also] this man [one] have somewhat also [om. also] to offer. 


For if [indeed, 


pév]}? he were on earth, he should [would] not [even, odd¢] be a priest, seeing that there 
5 are priests [those}® that offer gifts according to the lay: Who serve unto the example 
[as those who minister to a copy] and shadow of [the] heavenly things, [according] as 
Moses was admonished of God when he was about to make [complete, éxttedelv| the 
tabernacle: for See, saith he, that thou make* all things according to the pattern 


shewed to thee in the mount. 


CHAP. VIII. 1-5, 14] 





1 Ver, 2.—Kat.is to be expunged after Sin. B. D*, E*., 17. 

_? Ver. 4.—Instead of «¢ ey ydp, should be read with Sin. A. B. D¥*., 17,73, 80, 187, et wév ody. [Tisch. retains ci wey yép 
which seems to me much more accordant with the connection. ‘The substitution of oty for yap, though strongly supported 
and favored by most modern editors, I cannot but regard as the result of a misunderstanding of the conuection.—K. |. 

3 Ver. 4.—The words tov iepéwv before tay mpogpepsyrwv, are not found in Sin. A. B. D*. B*., 17, 78, 137, and are to be 
regarded a8 gloss, which Grotius, Mill, and Griesbach were inclined to expunge. ‘The Art. before vouov is wanting ip 
un. A. B., o7, 80. 
* Ver. 5.—Instead of woujoys, all the best authorities require us to read moujzsets. 


[Ver. 1.—KefaaAavov S€, and as a capital point, not the “sum;” for heis not summing up the preceding. but advancing 
to a new discussion.—éemt tots Acyomévors, over, respecting the things which are being said=the puints under discussion; not 
over the things which we have spoken (as if summing up what had been said) which would require rots elonuévors. — 
ixdOicev, sat down, took his seat. ; 

Ver. 2.—adAnOivyjs, true=genuine, archetypat, not the shadow or copy. 

Ver. 3.—eis 7d mpoohépery, for the offering, in order to off7r.—obev avaykaioy, whence (not, wherefore) it is, or was neces- 
sary.—tai TodTtov, also this, scil., high-priest. 

Ver. 4.—Et pév yaa jv, for if indeed he were much better, in my judgment, than the reading ei pév ovr, tf, indeed. 
now —ovS av jv tepevs, not even would he be a priest; no emphasis ou iepevs, as contrasted with apycepevs, but the ovdé 
einphasizes jy, not even wou'd he be.—odvtwv ray mpochendytwy, there being=inasmuch as there are, those who are offering. 

Ver. &.—otrwves, characteristic, as those wha.— vmodetymar., to a copy; sometimes brodery.=piitern. ‘Ymdderypa, 
thing shown under, ¢. e., in subserviency to, something else whether as model or copy —rav émovpaviwy, of the heavenly, scil., 
Tpaynatay, things, or, as I think, better, ayiwy, sanctuary—kalws Kexpnudtrotai, according us Moses has been divinely in- 


structed.éddwv emitedretv, being about to accomplish, hence, convplete, carry througit the construction of —K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. A capital point in respect of the 
things which we are saying.—As the au- 
thor comes now to a point not hitherto specially 
treated, and proceeds to a comparison between 
the priests who serve in the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and Christ, the royal Priest who ministers in 
heaven as the true sanctuary, kedddacov must 
here denote not the ‘‘sum” (Erasm., Luth., 
Calv., etc.), but ‘‘chief or capital point.” The 
appended él roic Aeyou. too, excludes the idea 
of a summing up or recapitulation of a previous 
discussion, as this would demand the form xed, 
Tév sipyuévor, ‘sum of what has been said.’ The 
present part. shows also that the author is not 
introducing afresh topic additional to the pre- 
ceding (Calov, etc.), but simply bringing out into 
fuller notice and development, with reference to 
the special character of his readers, the chief 
and central point of the existing discussion. This 
cardinal point is the determining of the quality 
of our High-Priest Christ, who, as the Messiah 
seated at the right hand of God, can only minis- 
ter in the sanctuary of which that of Moses is to 
be regarded as the earthly copy. Hence, ver. 2 
is, without a comma, to be united with ver. 1. 
It is indifferent for the sense whether the words 
commencing the chapter are taken as Acc. abso- 
lute, or as an anticipatory nominative apposition 
to the entire following clause. The explanation 
of Hufmann, who puts a colon after xed. dé, is 
wholly erroneous: (in addition tothose who were 
called high-priests we have,” etc.). 

Ver. 2. As minister of the sanctuary 
and, of the true tabernacle.—The Adj. 
aAndiwvy7c is commonly, by Zeugma, referred also 
to dylov. But we have thus either a tautology, 
or 8 difficulty in distinguishing dyiwv and oxyrye, 
if the former word be regarded as neuter. The 
distinction drawn by Chr. F. Schmid, who makes 
Ta Gyta denote the whole temple, and cxyvy the 
holiest of all, is entirely arbitrary. The reverse 
distinction would be much more in accordance 
with the general usage of the author, who uni- 
formly, except ch. ix. 8, designates the holiest 
of all by the simple @ya. But why thus distin- 
guish the part from the whole, if this part again 
is to be included in the whole? We should 
rather infer that the oxjv# could also designate 
only a part of the entire sanctuary, and of course 








the part separated from the ‘holiest of all,’ 
which ch. ix. 2 is called oxyvy 7 mpdry. But 
what application shall we make of this distinc- 
tion? Acsording to Del. ra aya would seem to 
designate the throne of God situated above and 
beyond all the heavens, the eternal ddga of God 
Himself, into which Christ has entered, and 
where He appears as mediator on our behalf; 
but o«yvg, the heaven of angels and of all the 
blessed saints, where Christ rules with mediato- 
rial sway. ‘This view is refuted—to say nothing 
of other objections—pby the very language of our 
passage, in which Christ, as minister Tov dyiwv, 
has taken His seat at the right hand of the 
throne of Majesty i the heavens. Few, however, 
will be inclined, with Hofm. ( Weiss. IL 189.ff.; 
Schriftbeweis Il. 1, 405), to understand, after 
Beza, Gerhard, etc., by oxyvy, the glorified body 
of Christ, or in a broader sense, after Calov, 
Braun, e(c., the Christian church. It were more 
natural to refer 7a dya, though not with Seb. 
Schmidt, Braun, Rambach, to the employments 
and utensils required for the priestly service, yet, 
with Luth. and others, to the holy and true 
goods and possessions. But this explanation is 
discountenanced alike by the word oxnv4 and the 
word Aecroupyéc, which latter in this connection, 
instead of its original signification of a public 
officer acting for the good of the people, has, 
doubtless, in accordance with the usage of the 
Sept. a special relation to the position and office 
of priest. If now we abandon the idea of a zeugma 
in the construction, we shall still not be obliged, 
either with Hofm., to resort to the unnatural con- 
struction of év toic¢ obpdvore with Tév ay. Aevtoupy-6c, 
nor to retain, with Primas. and Qicum.,’ the 
masc. construction of rOv dyiwy, a construction 
illy harmonizing with the designation of Christ 
as Aectoupyéc. We need but take cai EXPLICA- 
TIVELY, and all-difficulty vanishes, a 

[The last sentence undoubtedly suggests, the 
true solution of this much vexed question. The 
term ayia, holy place, sanctuary, is first naturally 
used with reference to the character and use of 
the tabernacle as consecrated to God, and a 
place of religious and priestly service. The 
word oxnvy is then added to designate the struc- 
ture, and to bring it into more distinct relation 
to the tabernacle of Moses. The added kai r7¢ 
oxyvic ain. is then a sort of loose synonyme or 
fuller statement of the idea conveyed by the ra 
aya, Delitzsch’s notion, that the 7 oxyv7 igs the 
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heaven of the glorified saints, and Hofmann’s 
that it is the glorified body of Christ, are both 
utterly unfounded conceits—that of Hofmann 
preéminently so; while the view of Alford, 
which undertakes to combine the two, with a pre- 
ponderance in favor of Hofmann’s, labors under 
the double ditficulty of adopting two views, both 
of which are alike without support in the 
Hpistle, and without a particle of intrinsic pro- 
bability, and which are also irreconcilable with 
each other. Every interpretation that under- 
takes to carry into the heaven of the New Testa- 
ment the distinction between the inner and the 
outer sanctuary of the Mosaic tabernacle, ignores 
the very fundamental idea of that distinction, 
and leads to inextricable difficulties in interpre- 
tation, as has been illustrated in the numerous 
hypotheses, purely conceits, which the attempt 
to fix the nature of that heavenly outer taberna- 
cle has originated. And if it be urged that the 
Mosaic tabernacle was itself but the copy of the 
heavenly tabernacle, and that, therefore, the 
antitype must have the same divisions as are 
found in the pattern, I reply that this is pressing 
unduly the figurative language of the author. 
The real actual pattern of the Mosaic tabernacle 
was that which God showed to Moses in Mount 
Sinai, an exact model after which he was to con- 
struct his earthly material tabernacle, and no- 
thing more. Now that the author again should 
make a figurative application of that literal lan- 
guage, need not surprise, and should not mislead 
us. Literally that tabernacle was modelled pre- 
cisely after the pattern or the direction which 
God had given Moses in the mount. Figura- 
tively that tabernacle becomes a copy or type of 
the heavenly tabernacle or sanctuary, inasmuch 
as the high-priest ministering there in a symbo- 
lical expiation and removal of sin, typifies the 
heavenly High-priest officiating on high in a real 
expiation and forgiveness of sins. But that 
we are thence to carry all the special features 
of the earthly tabernacle into the figurative, 
heavenly New Testament tabernacle, does not 
follow; and is in fact impossible. For the es- 
sential characteristic of the outer tabernacle as 
distinguished from the inner—the very thing 
which it denoted was, as we shall subsequently 
see, separation from God. The veil of the tem- 
ple, answering to the veil of the tabernacle, was 
rent at thedeath of the Son of God. Theseparation 
between outer and inner tabernacle, was done 
away—never to be renewed.—K. ].— *'AAndhe 
excludes the untrue and unreal, admdiée excludes 
that which does not correspond to its idea. The 
measure of the aA7Ojc¢ is the actual, the measure 
of the aAybivdc is the ideal. -In dAnOfe the idea 
corresponds to the object, in aAvSuvdc the object 
corresponds to the idea” (Kaunis Eucharist, p. 
119). For a parallel in thought see Wisd. ix. 8. 
Ver. 3. For every high-priest, etc.—Many 
expositors take ver. 8, which Camer., Beng., etc., 
enclose in a parenthesis as an incidental remark, 
unnecessary to the connection (Michael.), or dis- 
turbing the train of thought (De W.), or intro- 
ducing a train of ideas thatis again crowded out 
by others (Thol.), or merely explanatory of the 
word Aecroupyét (Liin.). But the purpose of the 
author is not to show that Christ must be a 
Priest of sacrifice. Since the Aecroupyety or deal- 
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ing in sacrifices is essential to the function of 
every high-priest (Liin.); he rather proceeds to 
prove that the Aecroupyia of Christ can be exer- 
cised only in a heavenly sanctuary, which corres- 
ponds to the idea of the sanctuary that in type 
and figure was presented in the Mosaic taberna- 
cle. It was already demonstrated from Scrip- 
ture, that the Messiah is appointed of God to be 
alike King and Priest. As High-priest He must 
necessarily have somewhat that he may offer. In 
what this consists, remains as yet unstated, and 
it is a purely arbitrary and embarrassing hypo- 
thesis, which limits Aecrovpyety and rpochéperv 
exclusively to offering sacrifices. We are but 
pointed (as already observed by Justiniani, Este., 
etc.) to the necessity of priestly functions and acts 
lo be accomplished by Christ. But in the legal 
economy where the Levitical priests have their 
function, there was absolutely no place for the 
priesthood of Christ; He needs, consequently, 
for the exercise of His priestly vocation, a hea- 
venly sanctuary, and one which fulfils the entire 
idea of a sanctuary. Hence we are to supply 
with dvayxaiov not 7v (Peshito, Bez., Beng., B1., 
De W., Liin.), but éoriy (Vulg., Luth., Calv., 
ete.), and to refer the mpoogépery not to the sacri- 
fice, offered once for all, of the body of Christ on 
the cross. The Aor. requires neither that we 
translate with Liin.: ‘for which reason it was 
necessary that also this one should have some- 
thing which he might offer;” nor with Hofm.: 
‘‘for which reason it is necessary that he have 
something which he may have offered.”” To read 
v—where for 6 is totally unnecessary. 

[1 cannot but conceive that the true connec- 
tion of the thought in ver. 3 has escaped nearly, 
or quite all the interpreters. That many of them - 
have failed to detect it, is certain from the di- 
versity of their explanations. Some, with Ben. 
gel, would put it in parenthesis. Michaelis re- 
gards it as entirely unessential to the connec- 
tion; De Wette, as a disturbing intruder; Tho- 
luck as turning to a thought that was again 
crowded out by others; Liinemann as added to 
explain the import of Aetovpyéc; Alford, after 
Delitzsch, as belonging here only incidentally ; 
while Moll regards it as simply a general state- 
ment of the high-priestly function of Christ as 
introductory to the proof that He is ministering 
in a heavenly tabernacle. In this general and 
wide diversity of views, all but one must be, and 
all may be, wrong. The following may perhaps 
only increase by one the number of opinions to 
be rejected. I think, however, that it will be 
found that a close analysis will sustain the view 
that the passage is neither parenthetical, nor ir- 
relevant, nor incidental, but introduces the grand 
thought which forms the theme of discussion 
through this and the following chapter, and that 
in fact. this states, and states in its proper place, 
what is the vital point of the whole Epistle, 
Christ’s Melchisedek Priesthood has been pre. 
viously considered; now comes the consideration 
of His Aaronic high-priesthood. This is vital to 
the subject ; for His mere Melchisedek priesthood, 
however intrinsically majestic and glorious, would 
be of no avail to sinners; He must minister in 
the heavenly sanctuary as the counterpart of 
Aaron, the Levitical high-priest, and, as such, in 
correspondence with this relation, He must have 
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something to offer. What.this is, is the point now 
to be stated, and of which the author only appa- 
rently loses sight, the point toward which he pur- 
sues a constant. though somewhat indirect course 
from. this to ch. ix. ver. 11. Let us follow the 
course of thonght, So important is it that He 
have something, to offer, that if He were on 
earth, He could not even be'a priest, inasmuch as 
there there is a regularly ordained priesthood 
for all the offerings of the Mosaic law, and 
which. cannot: there be: superceded. But in fact 
He Aas a Priesthood'in the heavenly tabernacle, 
and a Priesthood as much superior to the Leviti- 
cal as the Covenant which He guarantees is su- 
perior to that. under which they served. This 
leads to a natural digression—a digression from 
the immediate.point under discussion, but stand- 
ing in intimate vital connection with the general 
theme of the Epistle—in illustrating the supe- 
riority of the New:Covenant, of which Christ was 
High-priestly Mediator and surety, over that Old 
Covenant of which the Levitical priests were 
servants. This illustration is effected by the 
apposite and beautiful citation from Jeremiah, 
which unfolds the better promises that cha- 
racterize the New Covenant. This topic finished, 
the author resumes with ch. ix. the inquiry, 
what the New Testament High-Priest has to of- 
fer. He recurs, therefore, to the arrangements 
of that: Old Covenant, whose high-priestly service 
was typical of that of the New. He naturally 
goes back tothe tabernacle in which that service 
was performed (‘to the first Covenant now there 
belonged,” ete.), dwells somewhat minutely on its 
features (inorder, by delineating its majesty, to 
enhance the glory of the Covenant which it but 
symbolizes), and then. adds the facts to which all 
this description is but*introductory, v7z., that 
while the ordinary priests enter daily into the 
outer sinctuary, into. the inner the high-priest 
enters but once a year, alone, and not without 
blood. Thus we are: prepared for the statement 
at ver. 11, to which all this has tended, viz., that 
Christ must enter the heavenly tabernacle also 
with blood, and here the author reaches the point. 
which he hadiin. mind at viii. 3, and which he 
has not. sine3 lost sight of. If this analysis be 
correct, it will be seen. that Moll’s general divi- 
sion of the Epistle, which makes ch. ix. com- 
mence.a new capital’ section, is vicious, inas- 
much as it ews: right: intwo a chain of argument 
whose links are most: closely connected. The 
same is true of Bbrard’s‘analysis, who begins, as 
it were, a new-and: independent section with the 
description of the Mosaie tabernacle, and nei- 
ther Delitzsch nor Alford has made any improve- 
ment on them. In fact, this description of the 
Mosaic tabernacle, ch;.ix., is merely incidental, 
or rather a subordinate link in a chain of rea- 
soning by which: the author is: showing what 
the New Testament’ High-priest has to offer. 
Thus ver. 8 of ch. viii. formally introduces the 
topic around whieh: the. whole discussion turns 
from this point to.ch, x. 19, where, in reality, the 
grand argument of the Epistle terminates.—K. ]. 

Ver 4. For if to. be sure [e pév yap] he 
were on earth.—EHi‘#v: cannot here mean ‘“‘if 
he had been” (Boébhme, Kuinoel; nor is any 
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thing to be supplied, as ¢. g., either udvov, Grot., 
etc.), or lepedg (Zeger, Beng., Carpz, eic.). The 
ovdé belongs to 7v, not to lepetc. Had the author 
intended to say that in the case supposed Christ 
could not be even a priest, much less a high-priest; 
(BL, Bisp., Hofm.), he would have written odd’ 
bepede Gv 7v. 

Ver. 5. As those who minister to a copy 
and shadow of the heavenly.—Aazpevew 
stands indeed commonly with the Dat. of the 
person whom one serves, yet is found also with 
the Dat. of the thing in which (not with which) 
one serves, as also ch. xiii. 10. The proper sig- 
nification of ixddecyua is that of an embodying, 
representative image; for which reason the word 
can be used, ch. iv. 11, as—napdderypa, example, 


model, and here as at ch. ix. 23, and more usu- 


ally, denotes copy, with the subordinate idea of 
an outline simply drawn from memory. eed, 
shadow, may stand in antithesis to aayua, body (as 
at Col. ii. 17), in which case it simply opposes 
the non-essential to the essence; or in antithesis 
to eixov (as ch. x. 1), in which case it suggests 
to the imagination the obscurity of the shadowy 
image, With 7té@v o’pavivoy we need not, with 
Liinemann, supply dyiwv; for the following chap- 
ters show clearly that hot heavenly localities, 
but heavenly relations and Divine ideas, as realized 
in Christ, are regarded as the archetype symbol- 
ized by the Mosaic sanctuary: [so Alford: “the 
things in heaven, in the heavenly sanctuary.’” 
But the author, though treating of heavenly 
facts, relations, etc., yet does it under the 


‘imagery drawn from the earthly tabernacle. He 


has already employed that imagery, transferzing 
to heaven the figure of the tabernacle (ver. 2), 


‘and to this he ever and anon returns (ch. ix. 
(24), and in-view especially of this passage just 
‘referred to, I incline to adopt Liinemann’s. views. 
‘This, of course, need not prejudice the fact thas 
‘the thing essentially aimed at is ideas, and, rela 


tions. —K.]. So also Ex. xxv. 40. We need: nos: 
assume an actual temple as archetype of the ta- 
bernacle which Moses from Sinai, may he supe 
posed to have beheld, standing in, heaven,. 
nor any original structure which, Gadi Himselfy 
had reared as a model upon Sinai,, where, acy 
cording to the later Rabbins, it was.to stand! 
forever, but a pattern structure, which was shown 
to Moses in prophetic vision, and is deseribed in 
the words of God, Ex. xxvi. 26-30, This signir- 


fication, model building, the word [4)§5 Fy (which 


Josh. xxii. 28 denotes architecture, Deut. iv. 17;. 
denotes sculpture of every kind, and Ps. exliy.. 
12 points to a plastic model), will very well bear 
at Ex. xxv. 40. But it by no means accords 
with the prophetic survey of a model building 
which expresses heavenly relations, to assume, 
with Ebrard, a mere drawing or outline edifice, 
although such a drawing might in itself apply to 
the word in question according to 2 Chron. xvi. 
10, where it signifies sketch, outlime, and 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11 ff., where it signifies ground plot. The 
typical signification comes out strongly at Isaiah 
xliv. 18, inasmuch as there, at ver. 14, the wood 
is to be sought for the carrying out and realiza- 
tion of the pattern structure given in ver. 18. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. After Christ, as High-Priest, had given His 
life ag an expiatory offering on the cross, and 
with His atoning blood had entered into the 
inner sanctuary of heaven, He has not returned 
again from heaven to earth, as the Levitical 
high-priest was obliged, after completing the 
sprinkling of blood, again to quit the inner Sanc- 
tuary. The office and funetion of the Levitical 
priests suffices not as a type of Christ’s work of 
reconciliation, and of His mediatorial position. 
Christ is a Priest of a different description, and for 
this has Melchisedek for His type. In this com- 
parison, the capital point is, the recognition of 
the fact that Christ is aroyal Priest in heaven, 1. e., 
after His elevation to the right hand of Majesty 
ceases not to exercise priestly sway. 

2. Since the Melchisedek priesthood is of a @if- 
ferent order from the Levitico- Aaronical, this can- 
not refer to an offering of Christ in heaven, but 
only to a Priestly function, by which the High- 
Priestly sacrifice that was previously, and once 
for all, offered upon the cross, is rendered preva- 
lent with God, efficacious with respect to men. 
Yet this priestly function in making mtercession 
and in bestowing blessings, Christ exercises as 
a High-Priest who sits upon the Throne of God, 
i. ¢., on the ground of His sacrificial death upon 
the cross, and by virtue of His position as glori- 
fied God-man. ‘‘The blood of Christ has indeed 
been, in His sacrifice, poured out upon the earth, 
and so been separated from the sacrificial body, 
as was done with animals in the typical sacrifice. 
But still it behooved that it should not barely be 
sprinkled upon the earth, but be borne to the 
sanctuary of God to sprinkle the throne of grace. 
And after it has been once borne in thither, and 
sprinkled ina divine way, it belongs now to the 
office of our High-Priest whom we have in the 
sanctuary, to sprinkle it also upon our hearts 
and consciences, and this life of ours, still, indeed, 
having its source in blood, but not in the love of 
God, again to unite with the true life of Divine 
love.’ (Steinhofer). 

8. Since, according to the Scriptures, the 
Priesthood belongs essentially to the Messiah, 
He must necessarily always exercise Priestly func- 
tions of essential significance; but it thence by 
no means follows that He must be conceived as 
in an act of perpetual sacrifice, as those do who 
understand by the heavenly offering either the 
person of the glorified God-man, and thence de- 
duce the sacrifice of mass (as still recently Thal- 
hofer) or regard the believers of all generations 
as the sacrificial offering of Christ to God, 
(Theodor. Mops., Chrys., Cyrill. Alex.). Nor 
even does it follow that'in the offering which He 
makes we need specially think of blood. (Del.), 
Since if we, with justice, distinguish this act 
from the slaying of the victim, and in a detailed 
comparison of Christ with the Aaronic high- 
priests, as chaps. 9 and 10, refer the slaying 
specially to the crucifixion, and the offering to the 
sprinkling of the throne of God with the sacrifi- 
cial blood, we must still, in the case of the ex- 
piation wrought in the death of Christ, refrain 
from pushing too far the points of comparison; 
and particularly we must not forget that these 
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acts immediately followed one another on the day 
of atonement, belong, in fact, inseparably to- 
gether, and work in the objective sense an ex- 
piation which is essentially distinguished from 
the reconciliation which is to be obtained by the 
subject only on this ground, and in consequence 
of this. In this relation the offering of Christ 
by His sacrifice of Himself on the cross, is an 
offering once for all, whereby He has effected an 
eternal redemption. 

4. But to the priestly functions there belongs 
also a sanctuary. The earthly sanctuary, how- 
ever, built by human hands, cannot be that in 
which Christ has His Priesthood. There, men 
minister who are from a stock to which Jesus, 
who is Christ, does not belong. Moreover, this 
sanctuary in its very erection was already desig- 
nated as a mere copy. There must thus be a 
heavenly sanctuary, to which the Messianic priestly 
king belongs, and in which he exercises a priestly 
office. All endeavors, however, to fix such a 
sanctuary as a separate locality in heaven, which 
locality is the real archetype of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle, fail, in the fact, that ‘the different attri- 
butes here assigned to Christ, taken literally, 
exclude one another,” (Thol.), and that according 
to Exodus xxv., not only the tabernacle but also 
all its utensils were to be made after the heavenly 
model. We must thus regard this expression 
as a sensible embodiment of the idea of the recon~ 
ciliation and restoration of our fellowship with 
God, wrought through Christ, introduced by the 
designation of Christ’s mission as a Priestly 
one, for which reason also Luther, with most. of 
the ancients, understood by the sanctuary simply 
the spiritual blessings belonging to the kingdom 
of God. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The patterns after which we are to regulate our 
life and our condition, have been shown to us by 
God, and described in the Holy Scriptures.—It is 
only by His royal throne in heaven that the 
Ligh-Priestly dignity, power and work of Jesus, 
are rendered to us truly intelligible, challenge 
our admiration, and reach the depth of our 
spiritual needs.— Whether we let: the High-Priest 
whom we have, also influence us for our salva- 
tion?—As the people of the New Testament we 
belong to the heavenly sanctuary, and thereby have 
great prerogatives: how do we stand with refer- 
ence to the corresponding duties? 

SrarkE:—Thanks be to God that we have a 
High-Priest who sits at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, and whose sacrifice and inter- 
cession have, therefore, unlimited power.—Christ 
is the fosterer of His Church. He Himself 
communicates the holy and heavenly gift. Would 
that we with perfect faith might hasten to this 
faithful High-Priest,. and from the fulness of 
His grace, bring forth a real treasure and am- 
plitude of heavenly blessings.—Precisely for the 
reason that Christ, after His one completed sacri- 
fice, sits at the right hand of God, He fills all in 
all.—Whoever offers to’ God only the outward 
and corporeal, offers a Jewish, and not a Chris- 
tian sacrifice. 

Rieger :—We have a Priest, such as we need. 
The Father has prepared Him; love and obedi- 


CHAP. VIII. 6-138. 





ence have drawn Him into His office; He is per- 
fected according to, ell that which was written 
aforetime with regard to Him; He is set before 
us in the Gospei, and faith lays hold upon Him. 
—As God has prepared to Himself a seat of Ma- 
jesty, a central point of His Government, and of 
the bestowment of His life and His glory; He 
has also reared a dwelling, or holy tabernacle, 
in which is the seat of Majesty, and in which He 
receives the priestly service and worship of 
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for all nations, from abuses; but on Golgotha, 
not at the foot of the altar, flowed His blood, 
shed upon the wood of His cross. 

Haun:—We must follow with our gaze the 
dear Saviour on His course of suffering clear up 
into heaven. 

HeuBNER:—Were not Christ in this incon- 
ceivably close connection with God in heaven, 
He could not, in proper and complete authority, 
impart the forgiveness of sins, truly annihilate 


those who draw near to Him.—The Saviour has 
made use of the temple, as His Father’s house, 
for instruction, and cleansed this house of prayer 


sin, and arrest its consequences.—Our service 
of God and priesthood should be an imitation 
and copy of the service of God in heaven. 


II. 


Christ’s priestly service is by so much the more excellent, as the covenant of which He is Mediator, 
rests upon better promises than the old covenant, which, according to its own testimony, is 
destined to destruction. 


Crarrer VIII. 6-18. 


6 But now [as it is] hath he obtained" a more excellent ministry, by how much also he 

is the mediator of a better covenant, which was [hath been] established upon better 
7 promises. For if that first covenant had been faultless, then should [would] no place 
8 have been [be] sought for the second. For [while] finding fault with them he saith, Be- 

hold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house - 
9 of Israel and with the house of Judah: Not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers, in the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt; because they continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not 
[disregarded them], saith the Lord. For [Because] this 7s the? covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my laws 
into their mind, and will write [inscribe] them in [on] their hearts: and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people: And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, [fellow-citizen, zodryv],* and every man his brother, saying, Know ye the 
Lord: for all shall [will] know me, from the least‘ unto the greatest. For I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their iniquities® will I remember 
no more. In that he saith, A new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now [But] 
that which decayeth and waxeth old 7s ready to vanish away. 


10 


11 
12 


13 


1Ver. 6.—The Attic form rezvxnxe instead of the Rec. rérevye is found in the Minusc, 47, 72,73, 74. The form rérvyev 

however, is best supported on the authority of A. D*. K. L., 80, 116, 117. The Sin, has rérvxe, but a second hand has put 
oe ik €. 

fe eer. 10.—A. D. E. add pov which is also found in many Codd. of the LXX. But it is wanting in the cod. Alex. 
of the LXX. and the Sin. ; ‘ ; 

3 Ver. 11.—Instead of tov rAyaiov, according toall authority, should he read tov modiryy. 

4Ver 11—Advréyv after amd utxpod is to be erased after Sin. A. B. D*, E*. It, 17, 31, 61, 73, 80. : 

5 Ver. 12.The retaining of the words cai Tov avou:ov avray is sustained by A. D.E. K. L. The Sin., however, has them 
only from the later hand. In B.17, 23, Vulg. and other versions they are wanting. 2 : 

” [Ver. 6.—vuvi 5¢, but now. as itis, as the case actually stands, contrasted with the case supposed ver. 4,—jT1s, as one which, 
characteristic, vevowedérnrat, has been enacted, instituted as matter of legislation, the word suggested by the legal character 
of the old covenant. 

Ver. 7.—ov« av éGnretro, would not be sought. ; ? ; 

Ver. 8.—peuddpuevos, blaming, finding fault, either with it or them, or both; here, I think, mainly the former. ; 

Ver. 9.—év nugpa émrAaBouwévov pov, inthe day of my taking hold of them for succor, See ch. ii. 16—avroi and kay placed 
in contrast. God divides, in His tenderness, the blame between the people and himself. 2 : ; 

Ver. 10.—8.S0vs giving either with ovaOycopar understood from the preceding verse, or irregularly connected by kat 
with the following finite verb.—émvypayw, Iwill write upon, inscribe, : 

Ver. 11—ov wy didaworv, a familiar emphatic construction: There is no fear lest they may teach—they shall by na 
means leach,—rov roAttyyv—cummTonrirny, fellow-citizen.—eidjow, old Ionic Fut. for etcou.ac, which thence past over to the later 
Attic.—damd puxpod éws weydAou, from small unto great of them, } 

Ver. 12.—idews, propitious, gracious.—ov un wvnoO@ er. Iwill no longer make mention. : : ’ 

Ver. 13,—év 76 A€yetv Kavqy, in saying ‘new.”—nemadaiwxe, he hath rendered antiquated. —raatovpevov kai ynpacKor, 


becoming antiquated and growing old.—K}. ; 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. But now, cfe.—In contrast with the 
supposition made in ver. 4, ver. 7 exhibits the 
actual state of the case, and reminds us that the 
priestly service of Christ, although there is no 
place for it in the Mosaic sanctuary, has still 
not less value than the so highly revered Leviti- 
cal worship; nay rather by so much surpasses it 
as the New Covenant of which Christ is Media- 
tor surpasses the Old Covenant, which, though 
also founded on Divine promises, yet, even by 
these themselves is reminded of its yet imperfect 
nature and transitory significance. The vuvi dé 
is thus to be taken not temporally but logically, 
not, however, deducing, but contrasting, [as is uni- 
tormly the case in its logical use]. 

Ver. 6. Establish.—The expression vevopo- 
Séryra shows that the author regards the New 
Covenant partly as a fact which has been histo- 
rically accomplished, partly as an economy of 
salvation and of life established by God, and for 
this reason not merely of binding authority, but 
also working according to fixed laws, as does 
also Paul, Rom. iii. 27; viii. 2; ix. 31. 

Ver. 7. There would no place be sought. 
—Bleek finds the idea expressed that God would 
have had no need to seek in the hearts of men for 
a better place for His covenant than was furnished 
by the tables of stone; but, although the state- 
ment that the first covenant was not faultless 
refers tothe outward and ceremonial character 
of the Old Testament institutions, still the author, 
if Bleek’s idea had been in his mind, could 
hardly have omitted the words év raic¢ xapdiae. 
Moreover the emphasis is certainly not upon 
réroc but upon devrépac. The translation ‘would 
have been sought”’ (Erasm., Caly., Bez., ete.), is 
erroneous, as it would have demanded the plu- 
perfect. The following passage of Scripture 
which contains the promise of a new covenant, 
would seem, according to Del., to show that God 
in His counsel already had a place for such a 
covenant, and hence sought, in the history of the 
world, the place for its actualization. Thol. 
takes the rtérov Cyreiv here as—rérov AauBdveryr, 
Acts xxv. 16, 7. ¢., to take occasion. Ebr. and 
Liin. assume a blending of the two clauses ov« dv 
hy toroc devtépac—there would have been no place 
Sor a second, and ovK Gy éCyreito devtépa=no second 
would be sought. 

Ver. 8. For finding fault he saith to 
them.—Lachmann reads after A. D*. K., 17, 39, 
avrovc. This reference to the Israelites is, how- 
ever, possible even with the better attested read- 
ing avroic, since péugeobat, is constructed alike 
with the Acc. and the Dat. In this construction 
the Peshito is followed by the Vulg., Chrys., 
Luth,, Calv., Bisp., Del., and the majority. It 
is a more elegant and delicate construction, 
however, to leave the odject of the fault-finding 
undetermined (De W., Ebr.), and with Faber 
Stapul., Piscat., Schlicht., Grot., Bl, Liin., 
Reiche, etc., to connect avroic with Aéyex. We 
must not, however, exactly supply avr#v, and re- 
gard ueud. as corresponding directly with the 
preceding dyeurroc. This corresponds not with 
the citation from Jer. xxxi, 81-34, in which the 
positive censure falls upon the people, and strikes 








ee 


but indirectly the covenant which was unable s- 
secure right conduct in the nation. The desig. 
nation. of it here is==not blameless (dueurtoc): 
and it is certainly inadmissible to regard 
the negative expression as on a level with a 
positive one. On the other hand Del. goes too 
far in regarding the suppression of the object of 
the blame, as an ambiguity. The construction 
rather intimates the two-fold applicability of the 
censure, and this is entirely consonant with the 
facts of the case. In the citation itself which 
adduces the Scripture proof of the preceding 
statement, the author puts ovvredéow for dvadjoo- 
pa and éroinoa for dveSéunv, with the evident 
design of indicating even in the very words of the 
New Testament as on the part of God accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 10. I will give.—Avdotc, giving, stands 
not instead of ddcw, J will give (Beng., ete.), nor 
is either this now to be supplied (Heinr., Steng., 
etc.), although the Cod. Vat. of the LXX. reads 
dovg décw, or eiui or éoouat. If we supply any 
thing, it could be only dsadjooua: (Del.), with 
which preceding word we can also with Lin. con- 
struct the Part. (I will make. a covenant, viz., in 
giving), unless we prefer with Winer the not un- 
familiar construction which makes a transition 
from the Part. to the finite verb. It is gramma- 
tically possible also (with Bohme and Paulus) to 
connect didob¢ with the following émcypdyw, in 
which case xa/—also. 

Ver. 138. In that he saith'a new cove- 
nant, ete.—From the above cited passage our 
author, by emphasizing the xaw7, new, draws the 
conclusion that the Mosaic economy is even in 
its very origin declared as the o/d covenant which 
appears as languishing and waxing old without 
hope of rejuvenation. IlaAaotv means origi- 
nally not to render antiquaied—to do away as 
old and useless, to abrogate, (Bez., Erasm., etc.) 
but, to render ancient, or old, to deliver over to 
the past, and to place in contrast with the new, 
with that which is hitherto non-existent. This 
transitive signification it has also, Job ix. 5; 
xxxli. 15; Lament. ili. 5; which, at Dan. vii. 25, 
passes over into the sense of set aside as antiquated. 
For what is consigned to the past, naturally 
grows old (vetus), and this in the case of the living 
is called senescere. The intransitive signification, 
grow old is found only at Is. lxv. 22. The word 
belongs to later Greek, and in extra biblical lite- 
rature is in use only in the Mid. or Pass. The 
Perf. in our passage points to the completed act. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the elevation of the Priest, the author 
at ch. vii. 22, reasons. to the elevation of. the 
covenant guaranteed by Him in His everlasting 
existence; since those mortal priests who are 
appointed by command of the Law can sustain 
no comparison with the Royal Priest promised 


by the oath of God, potent in virtue of His inde.. 


structible life, the eternally perfected Son. 
There arises thus not a mere inversion of the rex 


lation, much less an argument 7n a circle, if hera 


the author reasons from the superiority of the 
covenant founded on better promises, to the superior- 
ity of His priestly functions, who is not merely 


CHAP. VIII. 6-18. 
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- the surety, but also the Mediator, i. ¢., the 
founder, supporter, quickener of this covenant. 

2. The New Covenant also has its institutions 
and arrangements, established by the revelation 
of the Divine will, whose foundations are laid in 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament. 
Among them particularly stands forth in the re- 
lation here adverted to the prophecy, Jer. xxxi. 
31-34 (whose parallel we find in Ezek. xxxvi. 
25-27) which, within the limits of the O, Test. ttself, 
expresses most clearly the contrast so strongly 
emphasized by Paul (2 Cor. iii. 6-9) between 
the economies of law and gospel, and the purely 
disciplinary and educational, and hence transitory 
nature of the Mosaic institutions, 

3. In this prophecy there is promised a new 
Covenant, which Jehovah will make with Israel 
and with Judah, 7. ¢., with the collective people, 
whose restoration and reunion on the soil of the 
Promised Land is also promised by the prophet, 
a Covenant which shall have a different fate 
from that which was formed after the nation’s 
deliverance from Egypt. The all holy God, in 
His righteousness, does away with the old rela- 
tion to the covenant-breaking people; but in His 
grace will institute a system of salvation by a 
new Covenant, for which He already lays the 
foundation by better promises. 

4. The superiority of these promises consists 
in the fact that the Divine will is no longer as a 
bare command to come into mere outward con- 
tact with the people, but is to live and work in its 
heart; that in consequence of this a living know- 
ledge of God is to be the common blessing of all 
the members of the Covenant, and the distinction 
between prophets and non-prophets, priests and 
non-priests, to fall.away; and that finally the 
ground of this will be the forgiveness of sins 
wrought without any human merits by the grace 
of God. Precisely for this reason could Jer. iii. 
16, 17 even predict that the entire legal economy, 
nay, the very ark of the Covenant itself, would 
no more be an object of longing to the people. 
Intimations of this state of things are found, 
Joel iii. 1 ff.; Is, xi. 9; liv. 18; Ez. xi. 19. 

5. From the disparagement’of sacrificial wor- 
ship which comes out frequently and strongly 
within the limits of the O. Test. itself (1 Sam. 
XVe Qo Es axl ( diaedes eli LSiit. Hos. vier); 
Jer. vii. 21-23; Prov. xxi. 3), we may ‘not, 
however, conclude that the idea of the death of 
Jesus Christ as an expiatory offering is a relapse 
into Judaism—a sentiment in accordance with 
which Hotpuumm (on the Ceremonial Lawn the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, 1845) says: ‘‘The Rab- 
binical doctrine stands in this near relation to 


Christianity that they both rest on the common | 


conviction that the principle of expiation con- 


tained in the Mosaic Jaw is to be maintained as. 


of perpetual truth and validity. Christianity 
bases on this the fact that by a single great sac- 
rifice the work of expiation has been once for all 
accomplished for all who believe in it, while 
Rabbinical Judaism, holding the same funda- 
mental idea, regards the sacrificial ritual as only 
temporarily done away, and looks forward to its 
restoration.” This modern Judaism is as far 
removed from faith in the Old Testament as from 
faith in the gospel, and hence is equally incapa- 
ble of comprehending both the one and the 








other. An arbitrary, self-willed and self-seeking 
separation from the legal worship is sharply re- 
buked by those same prophets who, turning 
away from the external character of the legal ce- 
remonial and its meritorious works, demand and 
predict the fulfilment of that Divine will which is 
revealed in the law. But God, in the law, gave, 
on the one hand, not merely moral precepts, but 
also such as were intended to regulate the 
collective social relations of His people, and on the 
other, ordained, in a way which was uncondi- 
tionally binding on the Israelites, the means for 
the fulfilment of these precepts, and for expiating 
their transgressions of His law. To these means 
belonged preéminently the system of worship 
whose central point is the sacrificial service. But 
in the position which God gave to the O. Test. in 
the. economy of salvation, all its arrangements 
have a partly educational or disciplinary, partly 
a typical and symbolical character. It is hence 
equally erroneous to deny, on the one hand, the 
reality of the idea which at this stage could be ex- 
pressed only in type and figure, and in the period 
of fulfilment, to turn back, on the other, to the 
types and symbols of that earlier period, whether 
this be done by Rabbins, who look forward to a 
simple restitution of the Mosaic ritual, or by 
Mormons, who have recently proposed the intro- 
duction of animal sacrifices into the Christian 
worship. Until the arrival of the period of 
perfection, it is true that even Christianity itself 
cannot dispense with symbols, and still bears a 
character which represents in the temporal and 
earthly the eternal and the heavenly. But its 
symbols have no longer the appearance of any in- 
dependent value, and its type is the type of the 
completion of revelation. ; 
6. The circumstance is of special importance 
that not without, but within the Old Covenant it- 
self, and indeed only by undoubted words of Ged, 
was declared that capital defect of the Covenant 
mediated by Moses, which consisted in its want 
of provisions for effecting a real forgiveness of sin, 
and genuine communion with God, and that by the 
promise of ancw Covenant the existing Covenant 
was already in the time of Jeremiah stamped as 
an institution no longer satisfactory, and des- 
tined to pass away. To Christians, then, the 
mere continued outward existence of Judaism 
can have no such import as to engender doubts 
of that abrogation of the Old Covenant which has 
historically taken place, Decay and superannuation 
clear to utter extinction are the inevitable dés- 
tiny of that Covenant, allotted to it by the deci- 
sion of God on the ground of its intrinsic nature. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The Old Covenant was not broken up from 
without, but was dissolved internally, and by 
God Himself given over to extinction.—The in- 
fidelity of the covenant-people might induce the 
judgments of God, and occasion the abrogation 
of the former covenant; but could not bring to 
naught God's purpose of salyation.—To the New 
Covenant belongs a new heart and a new spirit. 
—Forgiveness of sin is the foundation of all re~ 
newal; and this comes from grace by means of 
the New Covenant.—How the promises of the 
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Old Covenant are fulfilled by the Mediator of the 
New. 

Srarke:—How blessed are we in the New Co- 
venant! We have so great a Mediator, such glo- 
rious promises, such glorious possessions! Is it 
not our shame that we still remain under the do- 
minion of sin ?—The Levitical law is to be sure in 
itself full of Divine goodness and wisdom, yet not 
adequate to our happiness; but only a shadow 
in comparison with the substance of the Messi- 
anic priesthood and kingdom. —God adheres 
faithfully to His covenant and promise: men are 
covenant-breakers. Woe unto them!—So tender 
is still God’s love toward His people, that He 
brings them into danger and need as a father his 
child, then takes them by the hand and brings 
them into security.—On contempt of the Divine 
words follows the Divine punishment.—Put to 
thyself the question: Perceivest thou that the 
law of God has been traced by the pen of 
the Holy Spirit upon thy mind and heart? 
Recognizest thou also the Lord thy Saviour in 
living faith and obedience?—Believers, as God’s 
covenant-people, are a blessed people.—The for- 
giveness of sins is the greatest treasure; without 
it the rich man has nothing, and with it the 
poorest man has all things.—Man, take God at 


these His words and sigh: Lord be gracious te 
my transgressions!— Thou seeker after ven- 
geance, art thou not ashamed to say, ‘I will 
remember it of him!” when God says, ‘I will 
not remember it?’’—Ceremonies which are not 
superstitious and sinful, can perhaps be endured 
for a season, although they have no special uti- 
lity. 

Rizcer:—The function of a high-priest in 
heaven is for himself more dignified and noble, 
and better and more blessed for those in whom 
he is to execute the promises.—Those who were 
under the Old Testament said: We will! and did 
not know that they could not. Now that the 
grace of the New Testament has made it possible, 
many shield themselves under the pretext of a 
cannot, while yet there is a real will not. 

HEvBNER:—God most honors and distinguishes 
Himself when He associates and deals with us 
not as a constraining Lord and Ruler, but as a 
Father with children. How are we put to shame 
by that announcement and awaiting of the New 
Covenant, which we linger so far behind !—The 
Old Covenant is past. Would to God that the 
old spirit of slavish service were gone with it, 
and the new spirit of willingness and love 
reigned in all! 


PART THIRD. 


Superiority of the New Covenant mediated by Jesus Christ. 


FIRST SECTION. 


THE NEW COVENANT PRODUCES FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD, WHICH THE OLD ONLY 
FIGURATIVELY REPRESENTS AND PROMISES. 


The typical and symbolical character of the Mosaic sanctuary points in itself to but an imperfect 
communion with God. 


Cuarter IX. 1-10. 


Then verily [There belonged indeed now even to elye pty od» xaf] the first! covenant had 

also [om. had also] ordinances of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary [its sanctuary as 

2 one belonging to this world]. For there was a tabernacle made [xatreaxeudo%n, constructed 
and fitted out, ch. iii.4]; the first [foremost], wherein was the candlestick, and the table, 

3 and the shewbread; which is called the [om. the] sanctuary. And after [perd, after 
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4 =behind] the second vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest of all; Which 
had the golden censer [a golden altar of incense, Supearzptov], ahd the ark of the 
covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein wus the golden pot that had 

5 manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the covenant; And over 
it the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy seat; of which [things] we cannot now 

6 speak particularly. Now when these things were thus ordained [And these things 

having been thus arranged], the priests went [enter indeed] always into the first 

tabernacle, accomplishing the, service of God [their ministrations, atpefac}; But 
into the second went [enters] the high priest alone once every year [in the year], not 
without blood, which he offered [offers] for himself, and for the errors of the people : 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying [signifying this], that the way into the holiest of all 
[the sanctuary, ry dytwv] was not [has not been] yet made manifest, while as [om. 

9 as] the first [foremost] tabernacle was [is] yet standing: Which was [is] a figure for 

the time then [om. then] present, in which [according to which, viz., figure]* were 

[are] offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not [cannot] make him that did the 

service [him that renders the service, tév Aatpedbovta] perfect, as pertaining to the 

conscience; Which stood only in [standing merely in connection with] meats and 
drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances,’ imposed on them until the time 
of reformation. 








10 


1 Ver. 1.—The word oxnvy of the lect. rec. is, according to all authorities, to be stricken out, and is not, with Peirce, 
Wetst., Seml., to be understood. The capital thought is Sca@jxn, covenant |and this as, in Eng. ver., is clearly to be sup- 
plied in thought with » mpdérn]. 

2 Ver. 9.—For the Kec. cad” dv, we are, with Sin. A. B. D*., 17, 23%, 27, to read xa6’ Hy [referring to mapaBoAy]. 

$ Ver. 10.—For the Rec. kai dixardpacr capxds, the reading Sixavimara capeds was approved by Grot,, Mill and Beng., 
recommended by Griesh., and by all recent editors is received into the text, The «at is wanting in Sin. A. D*., 6, 17, 
27, 31, and dctxavwpara, is foun in Sin. A. B. and ten minusc., the sing. dicatwpa in D*. 

[Etxe perv ody, had indeed, to be sure, now. Odr, ag usual, links the coming discussion with what precedes; the conces- 
sive wév intimates that the prerogatives here conveded to the Old Covenant, are to find by and by their limitations, as at 
ver. 6. or at ver. 11. The “then verily ” of the Eng. ver. has uo warrant either in the original or in the context. Alford’s 
rendering “now accordingly,” is very little better —rd ayrov coouexdy not, and a worldly sancluary, but and its sanctuary, 
as one belonging to the world. It is difficult to take the words as=7d ay 7d koa., the, or tts, worldly sanctuary. It is also 
hard here to take cogpcxdv as purely predicative, viz., its sanctuary a worldly one—the sanctuary which it had belonged to the 
arleas Better, perhaps, to regard it as quasi predicative, as a sort of after thought—and its sanctuary, to wit, one belonging 
to the world. 

Ver. 2.—KareoxevacOn, was constructed, reared, established, not exactly, made—ay.a, holy place, sanctuary, not, the sanc- 
tuary. . 

Ver. 3.—0vpatypiov, probably not censer, but altar of incense. (See below). 

Ver. 6.—rovtTwv de oVTws Katec., and these things having been thus arranged,—the priests enter, etc. This construction 
is scarcely asolecisin, as Alford calls it, but is, 1 think, perfectly good English, althongh “being thus arranged,” would here 
express nearly the same idea, and would give the sense with sufficient exactness.—etotaguy, not went, but enter, as ver. 7,— 
xpocdéper, not offered, but offers, and so of other verbs in this passage. And the explanation is not that the author “‘con- 
ceives of the whole system and arrangement as still subsisting,’ but simply employs the historical present, transporting 
himself hack into the past, and indicating that the priestly and high-priestly entrances which be describes, followed upun 
the previously described arrangements. Jt seems extraordinary that this simple and obvious, and only natural e> plana- 
tion of the passage, should have been so generally lost sight of, and the author charged with ignorance and mistakes which 
jn such a writer, to say nothing of his inspiration, are utterly inconceivable, and which are in fact purely factitious, being 
chargeable only on the failure of his critics to 1ecognize a natural and elegant rhetorical usage. ‘The idea that the author 
fancied that the sacred articles above described were found either in the then existing temple, or even in the temple of 
Solomon, is countenanced by nothing in the text. There is no good reason for supposing that his mind past 
heyond the Mosaic tabernacle, the original and proper symbol of the Old Covenant, whose grand leading features indeed 
were reproduced in the temple, of which, however, the author makes no mention. 

Ver. 7.~6 mpoohéepes, which he offers—imétp éavrov, on behalf of himself. 

Ver. 8.—mefavepoo0at, has been (not was”) made manifest, the Perf. in keeping with the Pres. eiciacc, and mpocde- 
pet, and mpoodépovrat (ver. 9).—7Hs mpwTys cKnVIs, the foremost tabernucle.—éxovans oraor, holding or retaining its stand- 
ing, place, position, 

Ver. 9.—71g, a8 usual characteristic ; as one which—quippe que,—apaBory (¢o7rv, understood), ts a likeness, similitude, 
Jigure: supply ts, not was (jv), because the whole construction is in the historical present.—ets Tov katpov Tov éveatyKéra, 
Sor the present, or existing season, viz., not that of the time of the writer (as supposed by some), but that of the Old Economy 
of which and for which the outer tabernacle was a rapaBoAy; and the Part. évearnxora keeps up the figure of the present 
time, as in the verb ecigjaczy, etc. To make this éveot. xatpov refer to the Messianic period, even with Alford’s explana- 
tion, that it is not a figure of, but for the present time, is still to deprive it of nearly all its significance, and, when taken 
in connection with the following xaé’ nv dapa mpordépovrat, is inextricably to confuse the whole passage.—kaé’ qv, according 
‘ to which, scil, rapaBodjy, figure, or emblem.—mpochépovrat, are being offered in this present ante-Christian time into which 
the author has thrown himself back. . 

Ver. 10.—povov émi, only conditioned upon, or, as Moll, standing in connection with; hardty, with Alf. anq_ Eng. ver., 
consisting in, or standing in, which could scarcely be affirmed of the gifts and sacrifices. They stood connected with them, 
or as it were conditioned upon them.—péxpt Karpod duopAdjcews, until the season of rectificatjon.—epiceiucva, lying upon, aa 
burdens.—K.]. 

concession here made of the excellencies of the 


Old Cavenant [elye pév, had to be sure, had, I 
grant] is ta be followed by its lmitations, which 
reduce these arrangements of the Old Covenant 
to their true value, and at yer. 6 ff. bring out 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITIOAL. 


Ver. 1. There belonged, indeed, now 
also to the first, ¢fc.—The xai, also or even, 


points to a parallel instituted between the Old 
and the New Covenant. Mév odv intimates that, 
in accordance with the preceding representation, 
this actnal result is ta be recagnized, that the 





the contrasted features of the New Covenant. 
The preterites elye and kateoxevdodn prove not 
that the destruction of the temple has as yet ac- 
tyally taken place, but refer, the former to the 
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covenant which God Himself has made anti- 
quated (weradaiwxev, ch. viii. 18), the other to 
that Mosaic sanctuary which stood connected 
with it, and was copied after the heavenly pat- 
tern. As the language has to do with arrange- 
ments for worship, the word dicatouara, ordi- 
nances, needs a more precise limitation. Hence 
we are not, with Luth., Grot., etc., to take 
Aatpeiac as Acc. plur., but as Gen. sing. The 
duc. are thus characterized as ordinances of 
divine worship, and are, by the particle re, closely 
attached to dycov. This word should not, there- 
fore, with Luth., Carpz., and others, be taken in 
an ethical sense; but designates the sanctuary 
whose constituent parts are immediately re- 
counted. Previously, however, it is more ex- 
actly characterized by the adj. kooucxdv, which 
either, according to later usage, is connected 
with the noun without the article (BrrnaarDy 
Synt., p. 823), or, since it is common to connect 
éyew with a definite object, and a predicative adj. 
without the article (Madvig 3 12), and since this 
construction is also familiar to our author (ch. 
v. 14; vii. 23), gives predicatively the character- 
istic quality of the sanctuary in question. A 
comparison with vy. 11 and 24, shows that it 
stands in contrast with érovpdviov, and hence can 
mean only sxculare (Vulg.), belonging to this 
world; not, ‘‘ accessible to the whole world, and 
thus even to the heathen” (Chrys., Hrasm., and 
others)—which, in fact, was true of only a part 
of the sanctuary, the court of the Gentiles— 
nor ‘celebrated throughout the whole world” 
(Kypke); nor ‘‘adorned, decorated, well-furnished 
and arranged” (Homberg); nor ‘symbolizing 
the universe” (as Theodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Grot., and others). 

Ver. 2. For a tabernacle, etc.—The author 
designates the two parts of the tabernacle, sepa- 
rated by a veil, the holy place, and the Holy of 
holies, as two tabernacles (vv. 2, 3); hence 7 
mpory, added to define the preceding general 
word oxyv7, is here not temporal, but local, and 
the neut. plur. dy:a stands contrasted with the 
ayia dyiov. It is erroneously taken by Erasm., 
Luth., and others, as fem. sing. dyia. In the 
temple of Solomon there were ten candlesticks, 
1 Kings vii. 49; 2 Chron. iv. 7; in that of 
Herod, on the contrary (after Ex. xxv. 81 ff.; 
xxxvil. 17 ff.), only one (Josura. Bell. Jud., V. 
5,5; VII. 5,5) of fine gold with seven branches, 
standing on the south side. On the north side 
stood the table of cedar-wood, overlaid with gold 
plates, two cubits long, one broad, one cubit and 
a-half high, with golden rings at its feet for two 
poles by which it was carried. On this table 
were the censers and the “loaves of the presence”’ 
(shew bread), @. ¢., twelve cakes of finest meal, 
each six palms long, five broad, and a finger in 
thickness, which lay supported on golden forks 
and cross-pieces, and were each week eaten by 
the priests. ‘Our author appears to name, not 
the things themselves, but their sacred use, v1Z., 
mpdfeote Tov dorwv, the setting forth of the loaves. 
Since the LXX., however, use this expression, 
2 Chron. xiii, 11, for the translation of MDW» 


OM, the keeping up of the bread, we need not, 


with Bl., De W., and Liin., maintain against 
Thol., that the passive meaning is, perhaps, 


| mode of designating these utensils. 





possible in Heb. and Lat. (strwes), but not in 
Greek. Nor may we, with Grot., Beng., and 
others, assume a hypallage, nor a hendyadis with 
Valckenaer. 

Vex. 8. And behind the second veil.— 
In this verse the author appears to commit an 
archeological error in transferring to the inner 
sanctuary the altar of incense. For Josrepn. 
(Bell. Jud.,V. 5,5) and Puno (Hd. Mang., 1. 504) 
place the altar of incense (two cubits high; a 
cubit in length, and a cubit in breadth, and‘over- 
laid with gold), consisting of acacia wood (in the 
temple of Solomon of cedar wood, 1 Kings vi. 20), 
in the holy place between the candlestick and 
the table. The great importance of this springs 
from the fact that Ex. xxx. 10, this, as well as at 
xl. 10, the altar of burnt offering, is designated by 
the name ayiov Tov dyiwy, and that, on the annual 
great day of atonement, this was purified by the 
high-priest with the same blood which he bore 
into the Holiest of all, Lev.xvi.18. Also it is 
called, Ex. xl. 5, 24; Num. iv. 11, 7d Ovorcaorjpiov 
TO ypvoovv. It is hence inadmissible to suppose 
that our author has entirely omitted to mention 
this altar, and that Suyatypiov may denote the 
censer (Pesh., Vulg., Theoph., Luth., Grot., 
Wets., Beng., Stier, Bisp., e¢c.). These exposi- 
tors (including some profoundly versed in Heb. 
antiquities, as Reland, De Dieu, Braun, Dey- 
ling, J. D. Michael.) appeal, indeed, to the fact 
that the altar of incense is commonly called 70 
Vuowmcrhptov Ovucduatoc, while the censer on the 
other hand is called (Ezek. viii. 11; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
19; Josepu. Antt. IV. 2, 4) Suucarypiov. From 
this, however, we can draw no certain inference, 
as we can point out no constant and uniform 
The word 
Ouuatgpiov appears in Joseph., Philo, Clem. 
Alex., Orig., as the common term for the altar 
of incense, and is even found several times as a 
various reading in the Sept. Besides, the golden 
censer is only mentioned in the ritual of the 
second temple, under the name of )5, but not 


in the Zaw, to which alone our author refers. 

There is only a shovel-formed basin mentioned 

Lev. xvi. 12, with which the high-priest brought 

the coals from the altar of burnt offering, 

and this is called RPI, Tvpeiov, and is not 
BURL 


spoken of as gold. Nor need we attach any 
weight to the fact that Josepn. (Bell. Jud. 1. 7,6; 
Antt. XIV. 4,4), in enumerating the dbjects 
which Pompey saw in the sanctuary, mentions 
only the golden table and candlestick, the abun- 
dance of incense and the sacred presents, but 
not the altar; and (Bell. Jud., V1. 5, 5) speaks 
only of the carrying away of the candlestick and 
table. For, however surprising it may be, 
that even on the triumphal arch of Titus are 
sculptured only the golden ‘table, the candle- 
sticks, and the vessels of incense, still all this 
proves nothing for our passage, in which the 
author is speaking of the divinely instituted ar- 
rangements of the tabernacle, not describing the 
later temple; for in this temple were found no 
longer, even in the time of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 
6), the here mentioned pot of manna, the bud- 
ding rod of Aaron, and, after the loss of 
the ark of the Covenant, its place was indicated 
in the temple of Herod only by a stone. Bleek, 
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Liin., and others, therefore, assume, in explana- 
tion of the error which they charge upon our 
author regarding the position of the altar of in- 
cense, that, a stranger to Jerusalem, he has 
drawn his knowledge of the sanctuary of Israel 
only from the writings of the Old Testament, and 
has been led astray, 1, by Ex. xxvi. 35, where 
only table and candlestick are mentioned as fur- 
niture of the sanctuary; 2, by the indefinite and 
easily misunderstood statement regarding the 


position of the altar, Ex. xxx.6; xl. 5, 26; Lev. 


iv. 7; xvi. 12, 18; and 3, by the special distin- 
guishing of the altar of incense at the great day 
of atonement. But it is scarcely conceivable, 
that im matters so generally known, and in a 
communication to the Hebrews so carefully 
elaborated, and so intrinsically important, the 
author should have allowed himself in so gross 
an error as that of placing the altar of incense 
behind the second veil (which was called kara- 
wéraoua in distinction from the first, the xard- 
Avuua). Add to this that the author would then 


have involved himself in contradiction with 


another well-known fact, and even with himself. 
For at ver. 7 he notices the fact that the high- 
priest went but once a year into the holiest of 
all. Must he, then, not have known that on the 
altar of incense the incense offering was daily made 
as symbol of prayer (Rev. viii. 8), not merely by 
the priests on whom the lot fell (Luke i. 9), but. 
frequently by the high-priest himself? Most 
unquestionably, since ver. 6 he himself refers 
to this service of the priests. Weare, therefore, 
justified in assuming that the author does not 
refer here to local position (for which he uses év) 
but that the part. Zyovca, having, may probably 
denote the idea of belonging to, which in Heb. is 


denoted by L. This explanation is, in fact, 


‘adopted by many of those interpreters, who, re- 
ferring it, indeed, to the censer, yet suppose that 
this latter had its permanent place not in the 
Most Holy place, but in the utensil chamber 
(Theophyl., Grot., Beng., Menken, Stier, erc ), 
since, according to Lev. xvi. 18, the precise pur- 
pose of the incense was to prevent the high- 
priest from beholding the Capporeth, and it 
seemed unnatural to suppose that the high-priest 
had let the incense-vessel remain over the whole 
year in the inner sanctuary, and then on the lay 
‘of atonement should have exchanged it with the 
one recently brought from the utensil chamber of 
the temple; or that the high-priest should have 
brought in incense and coals in a golden vessel, 
and shaken these upon'a special incense-vessel, 
which had its fixed place in the inner sanctuary 
(Peirce). Surrendering the loeal sense of éyew 
(as we certainly must, ver. 1), it is assuredly 
more natural to refer the term to the far more 
fmportant al/ar of incense; and we may point in 
confirmation to the fact, that not only Is. vi. 6 
introduces an altar belonging to the heavenly 
sanctuary, but that at 1 Kings vi. 22, the connec- 
tion between the altar of incense and the holy of 


holies is expressed by the form WN PaO 
sq — the altar belonging to the inner shrine, 


‘the ailytum (Keil against Thenius: so also Ebr., 
Pel., Richm); so.also according to Ex. xxx. 6; 





Deut. xl. 5, it would seem to have been placed ovez 
against the ark of the Covenant, and on the day 
of atonement to have been, like the Capporeth, 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice (Lev. 
xvi. 18). The only ground of doubt would lie 
in the circumstance that the mention of the ark 
of the Covenant immediately follows (connected 
by xai), and that this most unquestionably had 
its place (Ex. xxvi. 34) in the holiest of all. But 
we must not forget that though the ark of the 
Covenant was, indeed, brought (1 Kings viii.) 
into the temple of Solomon, yet it perished in the 
destruction of that temple by the Chaldeans, so 
that the second temple had, in its most holy 
place, absolutely none of these articles, as Jo- 
sepH. (Bell. Jud. V. 5, 5) expressly testifies 
(éxeto dé ovdév bAwe ev av7@). This also confirms 
our belief that the purpose of the author is not 


‘to describe the holy localities and furniture of 


the second temple, but that these things are men- 
tioned only in order to exhibit that which mirrored 
forth the peculiar nature and dignity, and espe- 
cially the symbolical and typical character, of 
the Mosaic sanctuary. The assumption of Wie- 
seler, that the temple at Leontopolis had pre- 
cisely the arrangement here mentioned, and 
possessed sacred objects and utensils. modelled 
after the pattern of those here enumerated, is a 
hypothesis quite destitute of any historical 
proof. t : 

In which was a golden pot, e‘c.—’Hy 4 
refers not to oxjvy (Justiniani, Pyle, Peirce), but 
to «Bwrdéc, and stands in contrast with irepdro. 
The same idea that the pot of manna and the 
rod of Aaron were kept in the ark of the Cove- 
nant itself, is found with later writers, who ap- 
peal to the authority of tradition (see Wetst.); 
and the expressions of Scripture make rather for 
than against it. The locality is indeed, Ex. xvi. 
33, left undetermined by the mere regulation 
that the pot shall be kept for a memorial “before 
Jehovah.” But it is said of it, ver. 34, and, 
Numb. xvii. 25, of the rod of Aaron, that they 


were placed Ary 955 before the testimony. 


This term, however, never denotes the ark, but 
often designates the law. Besides the tables of 
the law, such objects might perhaps well have 
their most fitting place in the sacred ark, as be- 
ing essentially memorials and symbols of the mi- 
raculous interpositions of Divine grace (Ebr.), 
and not mere contrasts to those fruits and pro- 
ducts of the earth which were daily or weekly 
presented in the sanctuary. In the sojourn of 
the ark among the Philistines, these objects, 
fraught indeed with religious significance, yet 
not belonging to the rites of worship, might have 
disappeared, since we are told, 1 Kings vill. 9, 
that on the removal of the ark into the temple of 
Solomon, it contained nothing but the two tables 
of the law. 

Ver. 6. The cherubim of glory.—The ar- 
ticle before dééyc, in Griesb. and Schultz, is, ac- 
cording to all the uncial MSS., to be expunged. 
The Gen., however, serves here not to designate 


| the glorious or splendid quality of the two sym- 
| polical figures, wrought massively out of fine 


gold, which occupied the two extremities of the 
cover of the ark of the Covenant, upon which, 
with ‘faces turned toward each other, they looked 
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down, and which they covered with their out- 
spread wings. We must rather refer it to the 
dda weod, which also stands at 1 Sam. iv. 22; 
Sir. xlix. 8, without an article, because regarded 
as a proper name, and which was throned above 
the cherubim, 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 
2 Kings xix. 15; Is. xxxvii. 16. But the throne 
of God is called, Ez. ix. 8; x. 4, 18,19, a 


throne of glory, 3337 ND5- But from 


this throne of the sacred service God was pleased 
also to speak to Moses, Ex. xxv. 22; Numb. vii. 
89. For the massive golden cover of the ark of 
the Covenant (which ark itself was overlaid 
within and without with plates of gold) had es- 
sentially the significance of a mediation between 
the ark of the Covenant and the God who was 
enthroned above it, 1 Chron. xxviii. 2; Ps. xcix. 
5; exxxii. 7; Is. lxvi. 1; Lam. Jer. ii. 1. Pri- 
marily it was the footstool of the throne, whose 
bearers or symbols are the cherubim, and 
which rests upon the covenant of the law. For 
equity and righteousness, as revealed in the law 
of God, form the pillars of this throne, Ps. 
lxxxix. 15; xevii. 2; whence also the sanctuary, 
and particularly the ark of the Covenant itself, 
is the throne of Jehovah, Ex. xv. 17; 1 Kings 
viii. 18. By the sprinkling of the blood of the 
sin-offering, however, the Capporeth becomes not 
so much the cover to that law which worketh the 
wrath of God (Hofm. after Hengst.), as a 
i2acripioy érieua, propitiatory covering, Ex. xxv. 
16, and then a tAaorgpiov in general, according 
to Lev. xvi. 15 ff. The idea of covering has trans- 
formed itself into that of expiation, 7. e., covering of 
sin, whence also, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, the most 


holy place is called FHS FAD. While 
Josephus writes of and ai yepouBeic, and Philo al- 
ways 74 yepovBiu, the LXX. fluctuate between the 
ordinary form of the neut. and the rarer one of 
the mase. The closing syllable also varies be- 
tween Bein, Beiv, Biu, and Biv, The neut. springs 
from the fact of their being regarded as (6a, Ezek. 
x. 15. The repl dv, concerning which things, refers 
not (as Ebr.) merely to the cherubim. 

Ver. 6. Once in the year, etc.—Since the 
high-priest, onthe tenth day of the seventh month, 


Tisri, the day of atonement (AYN HDF Dy). 
was obliged to go at least twice into the inner 
sanctuary, Ley. xvi. 12ff.; according to the 
Mishna tract., Joma vy. 1; vii. 4, four times,— 
Gras, once, is best understood of what took place 
once in a year, although consisting of several 
separate acts,—a sense belonging to the words 
at 8 Mace. xi. 1; JosepuH. Bell. Jud. V. 5, 7. To 
this view we are also led by the following verses. 
For with the blood of the heifer the high-priest 
made expiation for his own sin; with the blood 
of the goat expiation for the sins of the congre- 
gation; and this distinction is here made, and 
this rightly so, that the sins are called dyvoquara; 
seeatch.v. 2. Theaccomplishment of thistwofold 
expiation required, however, a twofold entrance 
into the inner sanctuary, both of which principal 
acts were preceded by an entrance with a dish 
of coals and a censer of incense, and followed by 
a fourth after the evening sacrifice for the 
bringing out of these utensils. In accordance 
with his hypothesis, Wieseler connects the words 


} ‘not without blood,” etc., closely with the leads 
ing clause; which produces, however, an entirely 
false contrast with ver. 6. Nor are we necessa- 
rily to infer from the Perf. Part. catecxevacpéven 
—to be referred, at all events, to ver. 2—that the 
author regards the two grand divisions of the 
Mosaic sanctuary, together with their contents, 
as also still existing in the Jewish temple of his 
time (Liin.), nor do the present tenses, eiciaow 
and mpoopépet, of themselves lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that the author wrote before the 
destruction of the temple. We need only sup- 
pose that this form of expression in its connec- 
tion with the context implies that the legal wor- 
ship was still in existence, and that on the basis 
of the old Mosaic arrangements, reaching down 
into the time of the author, while the preserva- 
tion or loss of certain vessels or utensils of the 
service is a matter of as profound indifference as 
the replacing of the tabernacle by the temple of 
Solomon, and the differences in this before and 
after the exile. 

Blood which he offers, efc.—The expres- 
sion, mpoogépery 70 aiua, Lev. i. 5; vii. 38; Lz. 
xliv. 7, 15, points to the sprinkling (INIT), 

Te 


which was made once upwards, and seven times 
downwards, towards the Capporeth. This was 


followed by the Pye besmearing of the 


horns of the altar of incense with the mingled 
blood of the heifer and goat, with which the al- 
tar itself was seven times sprinkled; then the 


mou, pouring out on the altar of burnt offer- 
ing. The slaughter ( (THOT) connected with 


the laying on of the hand (ADD) merely 


rendered possible the offering of the blood; but 
this, in that it was the means of-expiation, ren- 
dered possible that presentation of the gift upon 


the altar, or offering TWO)» which was 


acceptable to God. On the strength of this 
biood-accomplished expiation, the priests could, 
throughout the year, present in the sanctuary 
the daily and weekly offerings. The absence of 
the article before éavrov proves that this word is 
not (with the Vulg., Luth., Calv., Grot., and 
others) to be made dependent on dyvonudtwv. 

Ver. 8. The Holy Spirit showing this, 
etc.—The rovro refers to the following Acc. with 
Inf., and d7Aovv is used here of prophecy by act 
or symbol, while at ch. xii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 11, it is 
used of prophetic foreshowing by word (ver. 
12). The ray dyiwy, too, refers not to persons 
(Peshito, Schultz), but to the true sanctuary 
(ch, x. 19). The Gen, stands, as Jer. ii. 18, ra 
00@ Atybrrov, and Matth, x. 5, dddc eOvev, of ‘the 
end or goal of the way, Tpdry designates here 
not the first Jewish sanctuary—first in time (as 
Grot., Carpz., Beng., Boéhme, e¢c.), but the first 
or forward tabernacle, in contrast with that be- 
hind it (the second, ver. 7). 

Ver, 9, Which is animage for the time, 
etc.—Erasm,, Beng., etc., refer 77¢ in the sense of 
ére to the entire preceding clause, and explain 
the fem. by the attraction of rapapou: the 6 
Kaipo¢ 6 éveornKac thus becomes the time in which 
the author wrote; and the circumstance that the 
| outer and the inner sanctuary stood separated 
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beside and distinct from each other, is regarded 
as an image of that time in which the yet unde- 
stroyed Theocracy of Israel forms, as it were, the 
outer space and locality for the Christianity 
which has sprung up within its bosom. The 
same view is shared by Boehme and Klee, yet 
with the difference that they connect #ric with 
mapaBoaAg, and make it, as such, the subject of the 
clause—which figure or symbol applies to the pre- 
sent time. De W. adheres to the latter construc- 
tion, but—with most intpp., explains the 6 Kamp. 
6 éveo. of the antechristian period extending down 
into the present, thus=6 aidy 6 éveoréc, Gal. i. 4. 
Granting the possibility of this meaning of the 
phrase (which Del. on insufficient grounds con- 
troverts), it is still more natural to refer #rv¢ to 
oxnvi, not to ordoww (Chr. F. Schmid), nor by any 
means to 6dév (Cramer). For if the author has 
previously designated the Holy of holies as 
rapaBoiy, likeness, emblem (Luth., erroneously, 
type), of the Christian economy, why should not 
he now designate the ‘‘holy place” as an emblem 
of the Jewish economy, especially as it is his pre- 
cise purpose to state in how far Judaism, as a 
merely intermediate system, appeared precisely 
represented by the sanctuary? (Thol. against De 
Wette). In still closer correspondence with the 
mere words, indeed, we might (with Del. and 
Alf., after John Damasc. and Primas.) refer the 
Katpo¢ 6 éveor. to the present time, as commencing 
with the inauguration of the New Covenant, and 
interpret it of the xacpd¢ diopPocewc, and either 
with Carpz., Hermann and others, translate 
‘clear down to the present time” [or, with 
Alf., render for, in reference to, the present 
time].* But this is forbidden by the context 
(Riehm, Reiche, Liin.), inasmuch as the xazpo¢ 
diopGacewc, ver. 10, or the time of restoration and 
rectification appointed of God, is here evidently 
the Christian period of the world’s history, and 
with it stands contrasted the 6 xacpoc 6 éveotnxdc, 
whose emblem is the outer sanctuary, separated 
from the All-holy by a veil, and in accordance 
with which figure or mapafoAf# there exist, of 
course, only external and merely ceremonial in- 
stitutions for securing perfection. Liinemann 
less fittingly refers the xa? qv to mpdry oxnrvh. 
[There can be no doubt that in the first place, 
4 «potn oknvy is here, as at ver. 2, the first 
in place, the foremost, tabernacle, as distinguished 
from the second one, the Holy of holies. In the 
second place, ric, with the author, refers pro- 
perly to oxyvy, and marks the oxyvy as a proper 
symbol and emblem of Judaism, which it pre- 
cisely was. The foremost tabernacle or sanctuary 
was cut off from the second by a veil, which 
none could pass but the high-priest alone, and 
he only once a year, and for but the briefest stay 
within. The first tabernacle, therefore, stood 
there confronting, and indeed formed by, that 
awful veil, and the dread Holy Presence behind 
it, as a standing reminder to priests and people 
of their separation from God; that the way into 
the most holy place was not yet made manifest, 
and of course that the Jewish ritual, in connec- 
tion with which they stood, was utterly unable 
to secure true forgiveness, and bring in the 





*{So I fill out the apparently imperfect sentence of the 
original.—K.]. 











needed perfection. That foremost tabernacle, 
then, was the emblem and figure of Judaism, In 
the third place, the ele Tov Karpov tov éveornKdra 
refers decidedly (as against Del. and Alf.) not to 
the now present time of the writer, the time of 
fulfilment and completion, but to the antechris- 
tian period, the era of Judaism, im reference to 
which and for which this outer tabernacle stood as 
an emblem. Nor need we, with many, and ap- 
parently Moll, suppose this time to be represented 
as extending down to the present, and thus ex- 
plain the éveoryxoc. Like all the tenses of the 
passage in this connection, it stands of the past 
conceived as present, the author throwing him- 
self back in the whole representation into the 
past, although I would not deny the justice of the 
view that perhaps the author the more readily 
adopted this figure because the Jewish sacrifices 
had even yet a lingering existence: though I see 
no necessity for this. Thus this outer taberna- 
cle is a rapaBoA7, an emblem of the imperfect 
character of Judaism for the existing time, etc.— 
K.]. 

18 render perfect as to the conscience, 
etc.—The idea of ovveidnorg (EK. V., conscience), is 
more comprehensive on the one hand than that 
of conscience, on the other than that of internal 
consciousness. The word designates the inmost 
conviction of our moral self-consciousness, so that 
ch. x. 2, we can have the words ovveidyore duap- 
Tiav, and 1 Pet. ii. 19, ovveidjotg Geov. The words 
thus refer not merely to the quieting of an ac- 
cusing conscience (Theodoret, Calov, etc.), and 
not merely to the moral perfection of the con- 
sciousness (Schultz, Bl., De W.), but to the fact 
that the worshipper could not by the presentation 
of his offerings, attain his end in a way that met 
the demands of his moral and religious self-con- 
sciousness, could not, that is to say, attain to 
aytorne. 

Ver. 10. Purely in connection with 
meats, efc.—’Enxi designates not the objects 
for the sake of which the offerings are to be 
brought (Schlicht., Limb., etc.), or in respect of 
which a Levitical perfection actually takes place, 
as an outward and provisional means of justifi- 
cation. For pdévoy éi is to be connected neither 
with reAec@oae (Schlicht., Ebr.), nor with Aarpev- 
ovra (Luth., Este, ete.), but with écxeiueve, which 
stands parallel with duvdyeva, and as, along with 
this participle, it refers to dépad te kai Yvoiar, 
might on account of the intervening clauses, be 
easily changed to the neuter. It is by no means 
to be referred, with the Vulg., to dccarcdpaou, 
being thus taken—émixecuévore. Nor with the 
amended text is it either necessary or proper to 
take émueiweva as apposition to duarauata, and 
refer yévoy to this latter word (Liin.). “Eri can, 
to be sure, express the adding or accession of 
something to something else, or outward neigh- 
borhood or proximity. But ‘‘meats and drinks” 
are not—as neither are ordinances regarding 
food—equivalent to forbidden meats. Quite as 
little does the term refer to sacrificial feasts 
(Peirce, Storr, Heinr., efc.), or to the Paschal 
supper (BL, De W.). For dxasuara are not 
means of justification, but ordinances, and precisely 
such, and referring to the flesh, are the dcxalapata 
Aarpelag of the Old Testament. "Eri with the dat. 
signifies commonly the foundation on which, and 
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at the same time, the circumstances connected 
with which, any thing is done. The Gen. capkéc 
may also denote that the things bear in themselves 
the nature of the odpg. We should here refer the 
term to the historical superficiality and perish- 
ableness of these legal institutions (ch. vii. 16), 
but that the connection indicates the Gen. as re- 
ferring here not to the quality, but to that which 
is the object of the ordinances, as 1 Sam. viii. 9, 
11; x. 25, 76 dicaiwpa tov Baotséwc denotes the 
Divine ordinance regarding the king. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the fact that God Himself has declared 
the Old Covenant incapable of attaining its pur- 
pose of salvation, and doomed it to abrogation, 
it still does not follow that its peculiar ordinances 
of Divine worship were therefore valueless. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the fact that they owe 
their origin to Divine revelation, and hence have 
an authority transcending that of any mere hu- 
man arrangements, prove that they are binding 
upon the subjects of the Mew Covenant, or put 
them on the same level with its institutions of 
grace. They have rather, in accordance with 
the character of the Old Covenant, partly a. typi- 
gal and symbolical nature, partly a pedagogical 


and disciplinary significance, and as such pos- 


sessed a high value. 

2. With all the glory evinced in the furnishing 
of the Holy place and the Holy of holies, and 
with all the sacredness and majesty of the acts of 
religious service which transpired within them, 
still the entire arrangement of the vessels of the 
service, the separation of the outer from the 
inner sanctuary by the veil which concealed the 
latter, the distinction of people, priests, and 
high-priests, the nature of the sacred acts which 
each separate class was characteristically to 
perform, their ritual and ceremonial character, 
incontrovertibly show that reconciliation with 
God and the dwelling of God with His people, 
here existed only in mere representation, promise, 
and symbolical expression. 

3. This relation of the Old Testament sanc- 
tuary and worship as.a type and emblem, to the 
actual communion of redeemed men with the 
holy God in the time of the real and actual reés- 


tablishment of right relations, is no arbitrary | 


one, but is prophetically announced and made 
known by the Holy Spirit Himself. In this lies the 
Scriptural ground and justification of a historical 
treatment which seeks the typical reference in 
the symbols of the Old Covenant itself. (Still the 
principle must be judiciously and cautiously ap- 
plied. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


We need no longer seek the way to the heavenly 
ganctuary as if it were unknown, and may not 
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complain, as if it were closed to us; rather we 
can and should walk on the way which has been 
opened to us.—What the Holy Spirit has instituted 
and produced, can only through the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, be rightly understood and 
treated.—No outward splendor of religious wor- 
ship can make good the absence of true communion 
with God.—By its employment im the service of 
God even the earthly and the outward comes 
into relation to the eternal, and stands connected 
with the inner life of man.—Nature, value, and 
use of the means supplied by Divine worship for 
our spiritual well being. 

Srarkz :—No service of God can be without 
ceremonies; but that is the most excellent which 
has cast off external parade and has the most of 
the power of the Spirit.—If the Lord’s house on 
earth has been glorious, much more is that above 
in heaven.—If every Christian is under obliga- 
tion to serve God publicly in His temple, much 
more must preachers be always at hand when 
the public worship of God is celebrated. Heaven 
stands open; but the place is holy; nothing 
common and impure will be admitted, Rev. xxi. 
27.—Preachers bear their treasure in earthen 
vessels; they too are sinners, and must, like 
others, seek the cleansing away of their sins.— 
The outward worship of God is nothing without 
the inward; it then becomes only sin to him who 
renders the service, and ministers condemnation 
rather than salvation.—Under the New Covenant 
we may, without violating the conscience, eat 
and drink that which contributes to our enjoy- 
ment; only with moderation and thanksgiving, 
Col. ii. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 8.—Outward and bodily 
washing and cleansing stand in no proper relation 
to Divine worship. But as neatness and cleanli- 
ness are always becoming and attractive, it be- 
hooves us also to appear before and serve God in 
outward purity, 1 Tim. ii. 9.—The outward 
chastening of the body is but a miserable service 
of God; but to erucify the flesh with its lusts 
and desires, is pleasing to God, 1 Cor. iv. 8; Gal. 
v. 24, 

Ringrr:—The higher blessing bestowed on 
our age is to be sought not in doing away but 
in fulfilling the commandments. 

Hxrvusner:—A survey of the institutions of the 
Old Testament is not without utility to the Chris- 
tian; it shows him the prerogatives which he 
possesses, wz., no longer merely the shadow, 
but real, essential blessings.—The whole an- 
cient world is crying out after a Reconciler; 
the modern world will not have Him.—In Chris- 
tianity lies the germ of the general improve- 
ment and perfection of the entire condition of 
humanity.—The tranquillizing of the conscience 
is the end of all sacrifices. The more the con- 
science was awakened, the less could sacrifices 
appease and satisfy it. 





CHAP. IX. 11-15, 168 
ee ———. 


TL. 


Perfect communion with God is rendered possible by the perfect mediatorship of Jesus Christ, on 
the ground of a real expiation. 


Cuaprer IX. 11-15. 


11 But Christ. being come [coming forward’, zapayevopsvos] a high priest of [the] good 
things to come, by a [by means of the dra t7<] greater and more perfect. tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building [world, or creation, xtisews] ; 

12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood he [om. he] entered in 
once [for all] into the holy place, having obtained [obtaining] eternal redemption for 

13 us [om. for us]. For if the blood of bulls and goats [goats and bulls],? and the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying [in respect to the 

14 purity] of the flesh, How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
[an] eternal® Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your [our] conscience 

15 from dead works to serve the living God? And for this cause he is the mediator 
of the [a] new testament [covenant] that by means of death [a death taking 
place] for the redemption of the transyressions that were under the first testament 
[covenant], they which are [have been] called might [may] receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance [or, those called to the eternal inheritance may receive the 
promise ]. 


1 Ver. 11.—Lachmann’s reading yevowevwv instead of weAAdvTwy is not sufficiently vouched for by B. D*., although fol- 
lowed by Chrys., (Ecum., Ital. Pesh. Philox. 
2[ Ver. 13—rpaywv kai tavpwv, goats and bulls instead of bulls and goats, is the reading of A. B. D. Sin., efc,—-K.]. 
3 Ver. 14.The reading of the Vulg. rvevmaros ayiov, found in D*., and in many minusc., is only an enterpretation. In 
the Cod. Sin. it appears only as a correction. 
~ 4 Ver, 14.—Instead of the Rec. buay, we are to read after A. D*, K., 44, 47, 67, nuav. The Rec. has, however, the sanc- 
tion of the Cod. Sin. 

[ Ver. 11.—xptorbs dé rapayevomevos, but Christ coming forward, presenting himself, t. ¢., appearing upon the stage of 
history, Matth. ili. 1, etc—rav peddAcvrwy ayadar, of the future good things.—o.a THs wetc., by means of the greater, etc., with 
def. article.—ov tavtys THs KTicews, not of this creation, thus not Koopixdy, belonging to the world. ver. 1. 

Ver. 12.—ovde &:’ aiwatos, nor, or, and not by or through the blood: not “neither by the blood.’—eiojAGev. entered ; 
the pron. he, of the Eng. ver., is not needed, xpuotds is the subject.—evpapevos, not having procured (as if evpyuévos), but 
procuring ; his “procuring ” is represented as coincident with, and m fact conditioned upon his entering. The added for 
ws, of the Eng. ver. (especially standing where it does), is unnecessary and enfeebling. The emphasis is on alwviar, 
ETERNAL. 

Ver. 13.—ros Kexorvwpevous, those who have been defiled,—apos Thy. capkds KaQapdrnTa, in reference to the purity of the 
Hlesh. s 

Ver. 14.—xaOaptet, shall cleanse, with. reference to KaOapdrnta, cleanness above.—eis 7d Aatpevev, into or unto our 
serving=in order that we may serve. 

Ver. 15.—61a0. kavvjs, of a (not, the) new covenant—Oavarov yevonévov, a death taking place.—oi KexAnpévor TAS ator. 
«Anpov. Moll constructs: “ the called ones of the eternal inheritance,” as Thol., Ebr., and some older expositors. Alford 
objects that thus «Anpovoyuia, which receives “the stress, as being presently taken up in the next verse, would hardly be 
introduced in the most insignificant place possible. as a mere adjuict to the description of the subject of the sentence.” 
But the stress seems not upon KAypovouias, but rather on the eternal (as contradistinguishing the character of the New Cove- 
nant inheritance from that of the Old), and partly also upon the AdBworv, muy recezve, in order to characterize the New 
Covenant, as one under which, by the death of the great sacrificial victim. the called ones receive that inheritance which 
had before been only promised. And so in the verses following, itis not the KAnpovop.ia, that is dwelt upon, but the con- 
nection between the death of the testator (the Qavdrov yevomévov). and the obtaining of the promised inheritance. The 
real objection to the construction in question (adopted by Moll, Tholuck, Ebrard, Luther, the Peshito, etc.), is that, although 
not without examples, especially in Greek poetic diction, it has no warrant elsewhere in the usage of the author, and is 
rather too harsk to be assumed without necessity.—K.]. 


; tual appearance as matter of historical fact, in 

the character and function immediately. desig- 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. nated. For the words dpyepeds Tov pEeAAdvtwr 

ayabév, are not to be separated by a comma from 

Ver. 11.—But Christ coming forward, etc. | xapayév. (Beng., Griesb.) and not to be resolved 

—Ilapayevouevoc is used with reference to a his- | into el¢ 70 elvac apyrepéa, but to be taken as pre- 

torical appearance or advent, 1 Macc. iv. 46;| dicate. But the ra ayabé good things are not 

Matth. iii. 1; Luke xii. 51, But had he had in| styled future (ued. to come), as being future to 

mind the entrance of Christ upon His heavenly | the believers of the Old Test., but as belonging 

priesthood, he would have employed yevduevoc, | to the oikovuévy uéAAovoa ch. ii. 5, the aidy 

ch. i. 4; vi. 20; vii. 26. Still the words are not | wéAdwv, ch. vi. 5, the péAdovoa mrédic chk 
to be referred to His incarnation, but to His ac- | xiii. 14. 
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By means of the greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle, efc.—With Primas., Luth. 
and others we connect the much-vexed words 
61a Tig uEiovoc—xricews immediately with the pre- 
ceding, which we, however, construct as in 
apposition to Xpcoréc. Hofm. extends this con- 
nection clear to aiuaroc, but the majority of in- 
terpreters make both dependent on elo7Afev, and 
commonly refer the ‘ greater tabernacle” to the 
heavens; through which Christ passed into the 
inner sanctury, as God’s real dwelling-place, as 
the earthly high-priest passed through the outer 
tabernacle. Undoubtedly, dcd may denote in the 
one case the local place and way, in the other 
the mzans whereby Christ entered into the Holiest 
of all. Nor does the repeated declaration ot 
Scripture that the hands of God formed and 
stretched out the heavens, forbid our inferring 
that the heavens could be here meant, on the 


ground that the tabernacle is here designated as | 


“‘not made with hands.” For this we might ap- 
peal to v. 24, where heaven is contrasted with 
the Mosaic sanctuary, and this latter is called in 
the contrast yecporoijra. Nor need we again, if 
we adopt this view, restrict ourselves to the 
mere material heaven of clouds, but might refer 
the words to the invisible worlds, the dwelling- 
place of angels and of the blessed, which, as a 


tabernacle not made with hands, are contrasted | 


with the hand-wrought tabernacle of Moses. In 
favor of this too is the emphatic heightening of 
the import of the term yecporajrov by the ap- 
pended ov ravrne Tic xticewc. For we must con- 
ceive these supramundane heavens as God’s 
creation and work, but not belonging to this per- 
ishable creation, with which we have imme- 
diately to do. And if we distinguish these su- 
pramundane, but still created heavens, in which 
are ‘‘many mansions,” John xiv. 2, to which 
thus still a locality is ascribed, from the un- 
created dwelling-place of God Himself, as the 
heaven exalted above all relations of time and 
space (Stier, Del.), then we could not charge on 


the view under consideration the objection urged | 


by Beza: ‘‘ perabsurde diceretur per caelum ingres- 
sus esse in celum.” 
tation furnishes no proper point of comparison 
between heaven and the outer tabernacle. For 
this tabernacle was not a mere passage-way to an 
interior locality ; and we again see no object in 
so detailed and elaborate a description. This 
studious elaborateness is decidedly at war with 
Tholuck’s idea that the representation of the 
lower heavens is but as it were a mere foil to the 
conception of the heavenly holy of holies. Still 
less can we understand by the outer tabernacle, 
the world in general (Justiniani, Carpz.) in 
which case we should have to render “not of 
this mode of building,”’ 7. ¢., not like the taber- 
nacle of Moses; which false translation, with 
a different conception of the meaning, is given 
by Erasm., Luth., Beng., and others. With just 
as little reason finally can the words be applied 
(with reference to ch. x. 20; John i. 14) to the 
body of Christ, whether it be understood of His 
human nature (Chrys., Primas., Calv., Bez., Grot., 
Est., Beng. and others), or of His holy life in the 
flesh (Ebr.), or of His glorified body (Hofm.), or 
of His mystical body the church militant on 
earth (Cajet., Calov, Braun, Ramb., etc.). We 


But, after all, this interpre- | 
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get under each explanation either an unnatural 
idea, or an unnatural parallel, even though we 
take the first dé not locally but instrumentally ; 
or we subject the words to a sense which they 
will not bear. For oxjvy may indeed denote the 
body, but scarcely life in the body, or the sacri- 
fice of the body, or the glorified body. To the 
sinlessness and holiness of Christ the phrase can- 
not refer; for the high-priest attained these not 
iu the outer sanctuary, but only in the most holy 
place by the sprinkling of the blood of the 
heifer. To me the very contrast presented with 
the purely symbolical and typical nature of the 
old covenant, a nature illustrated in the charac- 
ter of the Mosaic tabernacle by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, seems utterly to exclude the carrying 
over of the distinction of a hither and inner 
tabernacle to the New Testament dispensation, 
and to this the figurative language here used has 
exclusive reference. I regard, therefore, ox 
asa designation of the tabernacle in general, 
and prefer the perfectly simple explanation pre- 
viously touched upon (at vili 2), which is sup- 
ported by the very arrangement of the words, 
and corroborated by the much more natural 
force thus given to ovdé. The manner in which 
Christ has become a high-priest is here not in 
the slightest degree in question: the author is 
simply setting forth the fact that, by His high- 
priesthood, not a symbolical, but a true and ac- 
tual reconciliation with God has been effected. 
He is a high-priest, not of ‘the earthly, but, as 
has been already shown by the author, of the 
heavenly tabernacle. This heavenly sanctuary 
which ch. viii. 2 he called oxyvy adnbwwn, genuine 
tabernacle, of which Christ is Aevtoupyéc, he here 
styles the better and more perfect tabernacle, 


| which he characterizes as that not built by 
| hands, 2. e., founded indeed, but not belonging 


to this world, by means of which Christ has his- 
torically appeared and exists as high-priest of 
the good things to come, in the same way as the 
Jewish high-priest, by means of the Mosaic 
tabernacle, became the priest of symbolical and 
typical blessings. In accordance with this, or 
as such, has He also not (ovdé) by means of the 
blood of goats entered into the holy place, which 
corresponds to the holiest of all, or the dwelling- 
place of God. Evpduevoc is the second Aorist 
(formed in imitation of the first Aorist (which 
Alexandrine peculiarity became, by means of the 
Sept., an ordinary Hellenistic usage), and coin- 
cides in time with that of the finite verb fewer, 
not having procured, but procuring]. The femi- 
nine formation aiwria is found in the New Test. 
only here, and 2 Thes. ii. 16. 

[There is no point, in my opinion, in which 
Moll has shown sounder judgment as an inter- 
preter than in the clear and simple way in which 
he has here (as at ch. viii. 2) brushed aside the 
numerous vagaries and conceits in which emi- 
nent expositors have indulged regarding the 
heavenly tabernacle. Christ’s holy life on earth, 
His sacrifice on the cross, His earthly human 
body, His heavenly glorified body, the lower 
local heavens, the heaven of the angels and glori- 
fied saints, have all been made to answer to the 
outer tabernacle, through which the Saviour past 
into the inner sanctuary. The lower local 
heavens, as being those through which Christ 
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actually did pass, is the only one of these that 
does not at once strike one as purely. arbitrary 
and capricious; and. these heavens stand in no 
conceivable relation to the proper significance of 
the outer tabernacle. 
marks, was no mere passage-way into the holiest 
of all, but stood with its own expressive import, 
and as a theatre of constant priestly service. 
The other meanings too are such as could only 
by the harshest straining of terms, be called a 
tabernacle, or as utterly tail of correspondence to 
the idea of the outer tabernacle of Moses. The 
language of the author at first view, indeed, seems 
to favor this distinction of the two tabernacles. 
Christ, he says, entered dvd t7¢ oxnv7c, into the 
sanctuary. It is natural here to interpret dé 
locally, and to think, therefore, of the Levitical 
high-priests passing through the outer into the 
inner tabernacle, and thus to make dua tHe oxnvijc 
here analogous to the former. But against it 
there are several serious objections, as would be 
readily conjectured by one who considers the 
numerous and widely diverse and discordant 
Opinions regarding the nature and significance 
of this outer tabernacle through which the 
heavenly high-priest passed. These objections 
are chiefly four: first, the outer tabernacle of 
Moses is not represented as a mere place for 
passing through, but as a place of constant 
priestly service; and although the high-priest 
must have past through it when he entered the 
holy of holies, yet that is a mere incident upon 
which no stress is laid, which the author does 
not even mention, and of which he does not ap- 
pear to have thought. It is not supposable, 
therefore, that he would have selected as a pro- 
minent feature of Christ’s entrance into the 
heavenly Sanctuary, that which it had not even 
occurred to him to mention with reference to the 
earthly. Secondly, there is in the figurative 
tabernacle of the New Testament no outer sanc- 
tuary. There cannot be any. There is noplace 
for it. The outer Sanctuary of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle stood as the ‘‘ emblem for the time then ex- 
isting,” the Holy Ghost signifying, while that 
anterior tabernacle yet had place, that the way 
into the holiest of all had not been yet made 
manifest. There is here a most explicit and un- 
mistakable declaration on the subject. The outer 
Mosaic tabernacle stood as the symbol of imper- 
fection, of distance from God—of approach to Him 
only typically, but not really effected. With the 
rending of the veil of the temple at the death of 
Christ, that distinction between outer and inner 
tabernacle disappeared for ever. Unless, there- 
fore, we are willing to reverse the author’s en- 
tire doctrine, and maintain that the sacrifice of 
. Christ has not fulfilled what was before symbol- 
' ized, producing a real approach to God, and con- 
verting the whole Christian body into a ‘royal 
priesthood,” we must concede that there is and 
can be in the New Testament arrangements noth- 
ing answering to the outer tabernacle of Moses. 
Thirdly, in perfect correspondence with this is 
the brief but emphatic and striking description 
which the author gives of this oxyv7, through 
which Christ passed into the Sanctuary on high. 
It is ‘‘ the greater and more perfect. tabernacle” 
—‘‘not made with hands,” 7. ¢., not ‘of this 
material creation.” 


This, as Moll justly re-. 


.the offering on the cross. 





This clearly stands in an- | 


tithesis, not to a part of the tabernacle of Moses, 
but to the whole of it, That was typical; this is 
aAnGivy, the genuine archetypal tabernacle. That 
Was KoouKy, belonging to the world, material, 
made with hands: this is heavenly, spiritual, 
not made with hands, not of this creation. These 
epithets and descriptive phrases, which would 
have no significance as referring to the outer 
Mosaic tabernacle, are strikingly pertinent as 
referring to it as a whole, and as characterizing 
the archetypal, true, heavenly, greater, and 
more perfect tabernacle, in which the New Testa- 
ment high-priest ministers in distinction from 
the worldly, typical, material tabernacle of the 
Levitical priesthood. Fourthly, with this view, 
and only with this, the author’s parallel becomes 
complete. The parallel has reference to two 
points, the tabernacle, in which the respective 
priests ministered, and the offerings which they 
brought. The Levitical priest ministered in the 
earthly, worldly, typical tabernacle, and brought 
into it the blood of bulls and goats; Christ min- 
isters in the heavenly, spiritual, archetypal 
tabernacle, and His offering is His own blood. 
The dvd may, in both cases, be taken instrumen- 
tally; or in the first locally, and the second in- 
strumentally: the author having his mind on 
the fact, that in the tabernacle the priest did 
really pass through a considerable portion of it 
before reaching the adytum, and transferring the 
same imagery to the skies.—K]. 

Ver, 138. The ashes of an heifer, etc.— 
Besides the expiatory offering, the author men- 
tions the rite of purification, by which those con- 
taminated by contact with dead bodies, 2. e., 
persons and utensils that had become Leviti- 
cally unclean, might, by means of spring water 
mingled with the ashes of a red, spotless heifer, 
burnt. outside of the court, sprinkled upon them 
with a hyssop branch, become again Levitically 
clean (Num. xix.). It is better, with Erasm., 
Bez., etc., to connect tote Kexowvwpévove with 
pavrifovoa, which requires an object, than with 
dyide. (Vulg., Luth., Calv., Beng.), which may 
easily stand absolutely, and differs essentially 
from ayvitee. 

Ver. 14. By means of an eternal Spirit.— 
The words dua rvetuatoc aiwviov belong as well to 
Guopuov as to mpoogveyxev, which, however, belongs 
not to the offering of the blood poured out upon 
the earth in the inner sanctuary (Socin., 
Schlicht., Grot., Limb., Bl., in part Riehm), 
but, as shown by the technical expressions, to 
Nor is the rvetua 
aiwv. identical with the divapucg Como axatadbrov, 
ch. vii. 16 (Socin., Schlicht., Grot., Limb., 
Carpz., Riehm, Reuss), but its cause; nor does 
it apply either to Christ’s glorified condition 
after His exaltation (Doder., Storr), nor to the 
spirit of the law in contrast with its letter 
(Michael.), nor to the spirit of prophecy in the 
prophets (Planck). It is undoubtedly by design 
that the Holy Spirit Himself is not expressly 
named, and the absence of the article implies 
that the noun is to be taken generically (Lin. ) 
as Rom. i. 8.. But it must be still referred, as 
to the matter of fact, to the Holy Spirit dwelling 
in Christ, and not to the divine nature of Christ 
(Bez., Calov, Bisp., eéc.), or to the Spirit of God 
that made Christ a living man (Hofm.), or to His 
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divine personality (Del.). But this view, which 
brings into clear relief the ethical features of 
Christ’s sacrifice of Himself, is by Bleek, De 
Wette, and others, raised into undue prominence, 
while others, again, with Este, refer the words too 
exclusively to the Third Person of the Trinity. 
The author, on the contrary, is laying stress, on 
the spiritual power of the offering of Christ, 
as an unblemished and spotless mediator, in its 
attribute of edernal. In this epithet is, of course, 
then implied a contrast. It implies, however, 
not a contrast with the fire which consumed 
the Levitical offerings (Chrys., Gic., Theophyl., 
efc.); nor with the perishing animal soul in the 
blood of the sacrificial victim (Hofm., Del.), in- 
asmuch as it is not the offering itself that is 
secured by the agency of this Eternal Spirit, but 
the atoning efficacy of the blood, a fact. which 
Rinum II. 527 Anmerk, appears to overlook, 
The words: rather express a contrast with that 
which originates and perishes in time; and they 
bring the offering of Christ upon the cross into 
immediate dependence upon the ministry of a 
Spirit whose agency for this purpose at once 
reaches back into the eternity of the past, and 
carries its influence forward into the eternity of 
the future. Tholuck regards the words as ex- 
pressing a contrast with the fleshly character of 
the law, taking with Fritzsche the dé to denote 
not so much condition as the sphere; in which 
the offering takes place; thus, ‘‘in a true and 
eternal manner” (similarly Socin, and Beng). 
The épya vexpd are not sinful, and hence death- 
bringing actions, but the works of the law which, 
as they have in themselves no life, so produce 
no life, comp. ch. vi. 1. 

Ver. 15. And for this reason he is me- 
diator of a new covenant, cic.—Aud tovTo is 
io be referred, not to what follows, merely an- 
ticipating the éxw¢ (Schlicht., Bl., Ebr., eéc.), but 
in view of the close connection with the pre- 
ceding, to the whole train of thought, vv. 9-14, 
not specially to aiva (Sykes, Chr. F. Schmid), 
The final clause, dws, e¢e., gives not so much the 
goal to which, according to the divine counsel, 
the New Covenant was to lead, and with this 
the way and means by which. the attainment of 
this goal should be accomplished (Liin.), as the 
' purpose of Gol to bring by. the way that has 
been described, those who have been called to 
the eternal inheritance into the fruition of the 
promise. We are certainly not to connect el< 
arodttpwoy with AdBwow, but, as a clause de- 
noting object and purpose, with Yavdrov yevouévor. 
But to connect tH KAypov. with erayy. (Krasm., 
Luth., Calv., Bl., De W:, Liin., Hofm., Del.), 
though intrinsically possible, is less natural than 
with the immediately preceding KexAnuévoe 
(Pesh., Thol., Ebr., Riehm, eée.), inasmuch as 
the called here are not Christians as such (xA7ro/) 
or. exclusively, but also according tov 26 and ch. 
xi. 89, 49, embrace the believers of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the word, therefore, seems to need 
a qualifying addition. The AaPeiw tHv érayy. 
occurs also, ch. xi. 18; Acts ii. 38, of the recep- 
tion of the substance of the promise, as KAnpovo- 
pelv THY erayy. ch. vi, 12, 17; émcruyely tho émayy. 
eh. vi. 15; Koulcacbae tv éxayy. ch. x. 86; xi. 39. 
The. importance to the following discussion of 
the idea of that inheritance. (kAnpovouia), which 





even in the Old Testament is promised, and by 
the counsel. of God designed for all the mem- 
bers of the covenant people, but into whose pos- 
session the nexAmuévor can enter only by means 
of a new dvajny, renders it natural even here to 
link with the dvatijxyn the idea of a testament. 
Since, however, this signification develops itself 
only from the connection of the following verses, 
it is more appropriate, in this introductory sen- 
tence, to use a word which, like dc10%Ky, can 
admit, according to the exigency, of being spe- 
cialized either into vovenant or testament.— 
Loérrier (on the Church Doctrine of Satisfaction), 
Bretscun. (Dogmatic II. 3 155), and Reiche at 
Rom. (iii. 25) regard the idea as expressed that 
the reconciliation refers only to sins committed 
before the transition to Christianity. But Cal- 
vin says rightly: non que tempore Vet. Test. 
commisse, sed que Vet. Test. vigore manecbant wre- 
misse ; and Tholuck remarks how it springs from 
the train of thought that only he who stands in 
the New Covenant, can have continually and for- 
ever the consolation of feeling the sense of guilt 
completely done away. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christ has, indeed, historically, that is: to 
say, 7 time and on carth, appeared as a High- 
priest, but on the one hand His priesthood is not 
merely the fulfilment of the Aaronzc, but also of 
the Melchisedec type; and, on the other, the 
sanctuary, of which He is High-priest in both 
relations, is not the earthly sanctuary, reared by 
human hands after a divinely indicated pattern, 
and by its typical and symbolical character des- 
tined to pass away; but the sanctuary belonging 
to the heavenly world, imperishable and opening 
the way to the fulfilment of all the promises of 
God. The same character is, for this reason, 
also borne by all the good things of which 
Christ, as High-priest, is mediator. 

2. In the ritual of the Old Testament there 
lies between the means and the result no inter- 
nal and essential connection. That which unites 
the two, is merely a divine ordination. But on 
account of the covenant relation, the Israelites in 
believing obedience to God, yielded themselves. 
to this ordination, and in carrying out its. re- 
quirements received from it a blessing. Still, 
the whole bore merely the stamp of externality, 
alike in the means and in the result, and’ 
also inthe union of atonement, cleansing and’ 
sanctification. 

3. In the New Covenant, also, expiation, cleans- 
ing, sanctification, are still distinguished, but are 
at the same time internally and essentially 
united. The same blood of Christ, which objec- 
tively expiates, subjectively purifies the morai con- 
sciousness, so that the consequence of this 7¢- 
demption is a priestly servece, in which the ran- 
somed one no longer in individual rites and 
under the compulsion of the law, but with his: 
whole person, by means of the new spirit, is 
sanctiied, and henceforth continually sanctifying 
himself for the living God. 

4. Precisely the same remark applies to the 
features of the sacrifice of Christ, which latter 
stands not in an outward relation and one merely 
approved.and determined by God, but in an in. 
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ternal and essential relation to this result as the 
alone suficient, and ‘eternally efficactous means of 
accomplishing the divine purpose of redemption. 
For Christ has offered Himself, and that as a 
spotless and blameless victim in the sense of the 
High-priestly sacrifice, and all this has been ef- 
tected through the instrumentality of an Eternal 
Spirit. 

5. There is, indeed, a ransom and a redemption, 
in a more general ‘sense, as simple dedjverance ; 
but taken in connection with high-priestly ar- 
rangements, we must here adhere to the more 
specific sense of ‘“‘ransoming”’ or freeing, by the 
payment of a ransom-price. This ransom-price is 
the blood of Christ as of an entirely ‘spotless 


lamb, 1 Pet. i. 19; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14, and is_ 


here, as always, in Scripture, designated as a 


price divinely offered; so that the idea of the | 


ransom price as paid to Satan (Origen, Basil, 
and others till St, Bernhard) is to be totally re- 
jected. It can, indeed, be said that Christ has 
been made unto us of God redemption, 2 Cor. i. 
50. But this expression merely gives promi- 
nence to the divine agency alike in the sending 
of Christ into the world, and particularly in the 
work of redemption, and points at the same time 
to the acceptance on the part of God, of the ran- 
som whica has been paid. In that we have been 
sold under sin, Rom. vit. 14, we have become 
helpless victims of the wrath, or avenging justice 
of God. Against this we are, according to the 


Hebrew mode of expression, covered by the blood | 


shed for us, which, as sacrificial blood, has an 
expiatory significance. The redemption can thus, 
on the one hand, be conceived as the payment 


of a “AS t. @, Abvpwotg; on the other as a 
ry ie ee e., tAcoudc, It is invariably effected 


by means of a substituttonary satisfaction, and by | : 0 mon 
y 4 : 7 while the 72/wad could, in its turn, preduce only; 


a perfectly valid expiation. 
6. The efficacious element in the blood lies not 


in its matter or substance, but the life which | 
moves in it, and which, by means of a special act, not | 


conneeled with the course of nature, has been yielded 
up to death, Ley. xvii. 11. Since, then, the cru- 
cifixion of Christ falls not under the category of 
the slaughter of an innocent person, or of the 
murder, for the ends of justice, of a righteous 
man, but under that of the surrendering up of 


His own person at once freely and in accordance | 


with the purpose of God, Tit. ii. 14; 1 Dimi. cil: 
5, the significance, power and efficacy of this 
death must correspond entirely with the peculiar 
nature and dignity of thé person of Jesus Christ. 
He Himself, however, expressly indicates, Matth. 
xx. 28, His death as the substitutionary offering of 
a ransom price. On account of the nature of His 
person, consequently, this vicariousness must be 
complete, the satisfaction all sufficient, the ran- 
som actual and eternal. As against the false 
and distorted interpretations of Hofmann, see 
Detirzscu’s Second Appendix ‘on the firm Serip- 
tural basis for the Church doctrine of vicarious 
satisfaction” (in his Commentary, p. 708 ff). 

7. The sacrifice of Christ is also not compared 
with the human sacrifices of the heathen, but is 
brought into direct relation with the high- 
priestly expiatory offering ordained by God, as 
being the accomplishment of its type, and the 
realization of iis symbol. Ses this very fact lies 
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the certainty that the relation of God to this of- 
fering is neither that of mere passive permission, 
nor that of Divine wrath quenched in the blood 
of human sacrifices, nor that of any caprice or tn- 
rightcousness on the part of God in His acceptance 
of this sacrifice, and holding the substitution as 
valid. This becomes perfectly clear, if we re- 
gard, on the one hand, the positicn of Christ 
alike in reference to God and to mankind, and, 
on the other, His relation to the Spirit of God. 


8. It is not enough to bring into prominence 
the thoroughly moral character of the sacrifice of 
Christ; neither is it sufficient to lay stress on the 
religious purity and acceptableness in the sight of 
God of this act, with its moving grounds and im- 
pelling causes. In this case we should merely 
have a sacrifice accomplished such as, in respect 
of conscientiousness, love of truth, zealous faith, 
and fidelity of compassion, ail true Christians 
are enabled by the influences of the Holy Spirit 
to accomplish in a death by martyrdom. We 
have to do with @ movement and working of the 
Spirit in Christ, which has its ground and begin- 
ning not within the limits of time and of humanity, . 
and thus with a sacrifice freely determined upon: 
in eternity, and accomplished within the limits- 
of time in perfect unity with the eternal Spirit,. 
who works perpetually through Christ’s whole: 
career of life and suffering—a sacrifice which,. 
precisely for this reason, has a world-embracing: 
and ever-during significance, and has become the 
means of the establishment of @ new covenant. 

9. On the basis, and under the authority of! 
the Mosaic law and worship, there was indecd 2: 
calling to the eternal inheritance of the children of: 
God; but the promised inheritance could not be 





| received, because the law was able only to: 


sharpen the consciousness of guilt, and with this 
the sense of deserved punishment and death, 


asa Levitical purification, a typical redemption, a 
merely symbolical approach to God. It was only 
through the truly expiatory death of the Gcd- 
man, who expiated, suffered and died, not for 
Himself, but vicariously, and rendered satisfac. 
tion not merely to the righteousness, but to the 
punitive righteousness of God, thala change «as 
wrought in the entire relation of humanity to Gcd,. 
and a real taking away of man’s guilty condition and 
relations became possible. 


10. All this mirrors itself indeed in human 
feelings, experiences, and iestimonies, and finds 
in them expression; but it has its ground in no 
human conditions and conceptions, but in the 
arrangements and promises of God. The neces- 
sary consequence of the death of Jesus Christ is, 
therefore, a@ new covenant; so that this death ig 
not merely the antitype of the High-priestly of- 
fering of atonement, but also, of the Paschal 
Lamb, 2 Cor. v. 7, and, as is immediately inti- 
mated in what follows by the author of our 
Epistle, is the antitype of the covenant sacrifice, 
Ex. xxiv., whereby Israel, sprinkled by the blood 
of atonement, was dedicated as the people of 
God, and as a royal priesthood (Lev. viii.). 

11. The death of Christ is, in its significance 
in sacred history, just as little to be conceived 
apart from the glorification of the Royal Priest 
enthroned at the right hand of God, which fol- 
lowed upon His resurrection and ascension, as 
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from the perfected life of the Incarnate One, 
which was secured by His obedience and suffer- 
ings. In the passage before us, however, these 
intermediate and conditioning acts are merely 
indicated, and not brought into prominence. 
The emphasis lies rather on the fact that the 
accomplished entrance of Christ into the hea- 
venly sanctuary accomplished once and for ever, 
in that it wrought eternal redemption, had its 
ground and efficiency in His own blood, and for 
this reason infinitely transcends its one-sided 
and shadowy type in the expiatory rites of the 
Old Covenant. 

12. It is only by a reference to the High- 
priestly offering of atonement, that an emphasis 
is laid upon the blood (see particularly chap. 
xiii. 11). Elsewhere an offering of the body is 
also mentioned (chap, x. 10), but, of course, 
comprehending this, in that Christ is said to have 
offered up Himself (ch. vil. 26; ix. 14, 25; Eph. 
y. 2); since we have to do with the full and 
undivided person of the Redeemer, alike in His 
earthly and His glorified state. At all events, 
our author is not chargeable with that sensuous 
mode of conception and expression employed by 
the Sociniaus, which characterizes the school of 
Bengel and Hottinger, and has been followed by 
Stier, and, in part, by Hofmann—a mode of ex- 
pression which, while unduly pressing the ana- 
logy of the earthly high-priest’s proceedings in 
the act of expiation, is fraught with misconcep- 
tions, false assumptions, and dangerous conse- 
quences. It assumes that the blood of sprinkling 
(ch. x. 22; xii. 24) is even in heaven a separate 
thing, existing beside the glorified but bloodless 
body of the exalted Redeemer. Quenstiidt has 
strikingly expressed the correct view, while 
Caloy, on the other hand, has indulged in many 
sensuous representations, and in an undue admix- 
‘ture of merely sensuous and poetic with dogma- 
tic elements. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The perfection of the mediatorship of Jesus Christ 
consists in the perfection: 1, of the sanctuary in 
which He exercises His office; 2, of the office 
which He exercises; 3, of the sacrifice which He 
has offered; 4, of the covenant which He estab- 
lished: 5, of the blessings which He procures.— 
The power of the blood of Jesus Christ: a. whence 
it springs; 6. what it accomplishes; c. how it is 
appropriated.—The death of Jesus Christ as a 
High-priestly sacrifice—The nature, the causes, and 
the effects of the sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ. — 
We are redeemed: 1, from what? 2, by what? 8, 
for what?—The purging of our conscience: a. in 
its necessity; b. in its means ; ¢. in its consequences. 
—The consequences of Christ’s offering of Him- 
self are: 1, His entrance into the heavenly sanc- 
tuary; 2, an elernal redemption; 8, the New Co- 
venant.—What defiles and what purifies us.—Re- 
deemed by Christ, we yet cannot do whatever 
we would; we are members of the New Covenant. 
—The New Covenant in: 1, its object; 2, its 
foundation; 8, its means.—The death of Christ 
is the most perfect offering: 1, as an offering of 
Himself; 2, as a sin-offering; 3, as a cleansing 
offering ; 4, ag a covenant offering; 5, as a peace- 
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offering.—The Redemption through Jesus Christ 
is: 1, an eternal one; 2, a complete one.—We have 
in our redemption to look: 1, at the Mediator, 
who has procured it; 2, at the price which it has 
cost; 8, at the gain which it has secured; 4, at 
the covenant which it hag established; 5, at the 
end which it proposes. 

Srarke:—Saviours [healers] and redeemers 
[ransomers] from bodily needs are distinguisha- 
ble; but Jesus is the true Saviour, who saves us 
even from our sins; He alone has procured an 
eternal redemption.—Grand redemption of the 
human race! The Son of God Himself has re- 
deemed us by His own blood.—The blood of 
Christ is a free, public boundary fixed against 
sin.—How heavy, great and dreadful must our 
sins be in the sight of God! They are assuredly 
dead works, which bring not only temporal, but 
also eternal death.—A believer may indulge in 
defiance and glorying against the Devil. Out of 
Christ I am to and in myself a sinner; In Christ 
Iam a sinner no longer.—The atoning sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus is efficacious not only for the 
future, but for the past; for the believers of the 
Old as well as of the New Testament.—Many 
children of the world imagine that they are able 
to live well and rightly before others, when be- 
hold, their works are purely dead works, which 
spring from a heart spiritually dead, and lead to 
eternal death. Matth. xxiii. 27; Rev. iii. 1. 

Rinesr:—Purification and propitiation com- 
prehend God’s entire work of rescuing from sin. 
1 John ii. 2; Col. i. 14, 22.—With the plague of 
an evil conscience, or with the halting move- 
ments of an unpurified conscience, there is no 
service acceptable to the living God. 

Menxen :—The way into the holiest of all was 
no path of pleasure pursued by self-will and 
self-glorificztion; but a path of the deepest self- 
abasement, which, through the Eternal Spirit, 
offered itself unto the uttermost before God.— 
The New Testament is nothing but the history 
of the fulfilment of the Divine promise, and thus 
the history of the appearance of the Promised 
One, and along with this, the history of an 
accomplished, the announcement of an ezisting, 
reconciliation of the world with God. 

Hrvpnyr:—The infinite value of the reconci- 
liation wrought by Christ: 1. In the way and 
manner in which it has been made; a. as an im- 
mediate propitiation of God in the sanctuary of 
God; 5. by Christ’s offering of Himself. 2. In 
the effects of this reconciliation, since a. it puri- 
fies the conscience; 6. gives power for a holy 
life; ¢. has established God’s covenant with men, 
so that they now have full entrance into life. 

Trxton:—(Hpistolary Sermons, 1853). The high- 
priestly office of Jesus Christ: 1. how this is 
already prefigured in the Old Testament; 2. how 
Jesus Christ has exercised it; 8. the benefit 
which it brings us. 

Fricks :—The blood of Jesus Christ purifies 
1. the conscience; 2. from dead works; 8. to 
serve the living God. 

L. Harms:—(At Hermannsburg): The hea- 
venly high-priesthood of our Lord Jesus on the 
new earth: 1, His Church; 2. the altar; 8. the 
congregation (1863). 








CHAP. IX. 16-22. 





LIB, 
In the concluding of this New Covenant the blood of Christ was indispensable. 


Cuapter IX. 16-22. 


16 
17 


For where a testament 7s, there must also of necessity be [be adduced or declared, 
gépco%at] the death of the testator. For a testament ds of force after men are dead: 
otherwise it is of no strength at all [since it scarcely is of any force] while the testa- 
tor liveth. Whereupon [whence, 80:v] neither [not even, vdd¢]! the first testament 
was [has been] dedicated [inaugurated] without blood. For when Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people according to the? law, he took the blood of calves and 
of goats,® with water, and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled‘ both the book [it- 
self, acd] and all the people, Saying, This 7s the blood of the testament [or, cove- 
nant] which God hath [om. hath] enjoined unto you. Moreover [And] he sprinkled 

_likewise with blood both the tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry [servic@. 
And almost [pretty nearly, ov about, ozeddv] all things are by the law purged with 
blood; and without shedding of blood is [there takes place] no remission. 


18 
19 


1 Ver. 18.—Instead of 008’ A.C. D. BE. L., 4, 44, 55 (but not the Sin.), write otdé. 

2 Ver. 19 —The article before vd,ov is vouched for by A.C. D*. L., 21, 47, 71. In the Sin. it comes from a second hand. 

3 Ver. 19.—The Art. befure tpéywv is required by Sin. A.C. D. E., 80. 

4 Ver. 19.—For éppdvrice all the Uncial MSS. have épayricev. 

[Ver. 16.—€pec@ar, not be, as B. V., but, adduced. declared, Alf., implied; Words., brought to pass ; many, afferrt coram 
judice, of establishing judicially; Moll renders * beigebracht werden.” 

Ver. 17.—emi_vexpois, over the dead, in cuse of the dead, lit., on condition of persons as dead.—émei wijrore elegantly 
softening and appealing rather to the judgment of the reader; “for look whether perchance it has force;” see if it be not 
perhaps invalid. It is by uo means intensive, as iu the KB. Y., “it has no force at all.” Otherwise it should be taken asa 
question: “Since does it at all=it does not al all, does it?” 

Ver. 18.—o0ev, whence, logical.—ovdé., not even.—eyxexaiviotat, Perf., has been inaugurated, not, was dedicated. The 
Perf. implies that it stands before our eyes. 

Ver. 19.—AadnGeians yap, for after every commandment was spoken, etc.—avt6 te Td BrBAtcov, both the book itself. 

Ver. 20.—évereidato, Aor., enjoined, not. hath enjoined. 

Ver. 21.—xai thy oxnvnv dé, and the tabernacle too; so xai—éé, constantly and elegantly used in Greek. 
as in E. V.and Alt., and moreover. 

Ver. 22.—kai cxedov, and pretty much, pretty nearly, as one might say. It does not like our almost (Gr. dAcyou deiv) 
pcesitively exclude a part, but simply declines to guarantee the exact accuracy of the statement. Almost, therefore, is 
never its proper rendering. Alf. renders almost, but adds parenthetically, one may say that, which is sufficiently exact. — 
aimatexxvata, either shedding of blood in the slaughter of the victim, or pouring out of the blood of the victim when 
slaughtered; the former here seems more probable. Atwatex., “seenis to be a word coined by the sacred writer, to express 
his meaning.” ALr.—yiverac, takes place.—K.]. 


Not quite 


on the other hand, in allusion to the above men- 
tioned inheritance (KAnpovoyia), we evolve here 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 16. For where a testament is, efc.— 
Attempts have been very naturally made 
(springing from the dfev of ver. 18, and the )dp 
connecting this verse with ver. 15), to take dca- 
OK here in its ordinary sense of covenant (Crit. 
Sacr., VIL. 2 p., 1067 sq , Seb. Schmidt, Michaelis, 
Cramer, Ebrard, etc.). They are convicted at 
once, however, of error, by the utter falseness 
of the idea that inthe formation of a covenant 
the death of Him who framed it is indispensable 
to its validity, as well as by the intolerable harsh- 
ness of any other mode of explaining 6 dravépevoc. 
For although émi vexpoic might indeed denote 
‘over slaughtered sacrificial victims,’ inasmuch 
as in later usage 7d vexpdv, is frequently—rd 
TT@La,—it is impossible that 6 dsabéueroc can be 
applied either to the animal offered in sacrifice in 
confirmation of the covenant, or to the man re- 
garded as replaced and represented by the victim, 
and thus pledging himself as it were to a moral 
leath, or to the mediator of the covenant. If, 





out of the more general signification of dvabiy 
(arrangement, dispositio) the more special one of 
testamentary arrangement, testament, we must beware 
of extending the application of the compari- 
son made in illustration of the thought, beyond 
the immediate sentiment and purpose of the 
writer, and thus of introducing alien and incon- 
gruous elements into the passage. Such is the 
idea advanced by Menken, who says (Homilies on 
Chapters LX. and X., p. 142) that only He who 
by His death has proved Himself worthy of the 
inheritance, could make others fellow-heirs with 
Him; as also that of Hofmann, who ( Weissayg. 
II., 165) appeals in proof of the necessity of the, 
death of the 6 d:abévevoc, to the fact that during 
His life He could add something to His posses- 
sions, and thus could not during His life-time 
make any one an heir of the whole property, 
that He should leave behind Him. The question 
is not now of asetting forth of the ultimate ground 
of the death of Christ, a ground already as- 
signed at ver. 15—but of an illustration of ita 
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practical necessity, in order for the delivering 
over of the blessings of salvation, as an inheri- 
tance. Compare as to the idea, Luke xxii. 29: 
Kaya drariveuat buiv Kaboc dié0eT6 por 6 WaTHp pov 
BaotAsiav. Among the ancient Hebrews there 
were, it is true, no arbitrary testamentary 
bequests, Deut. xxi. 16. But among the later 
Jews they were by no means unknown (MicHax- 
iis, Mos. Recht. Il., 3 80), and the sentiment in 
question is conceived and expressed not from a 
Hebrew, but a Hellenic point of view. If we 
decline giving to ¢épeo0a the signification adduced 
(Horm. Schriftb, Il. 1, 428) or endured (referred by 
Wittich to the relatives), the most probable ren- 
dering will be that of sermone ferri=constare 
(Bretschn.), The juristic application of the word 
= ufferri coram judice (Hammond, Elsner, and the 
majority, since Valckenaer) is restricted pro- 
perly to the adducing of evidence in court, and 
applies not to the right of inheritance. The 
rendering esse, extare=yiyveofa: (be or become), 
which, with the ancients and up to the time of 
Valck., was the prevalent one, is held among 
later comm. only by Schultz and Bohme, and 
cannot be sustained. The rendering expectari 
(Grot.) is totally inadmissible. Grammatically 
indefensible too is the making uA#more—=pyro, not 
yet (Vulg., Erasm., Luth., Schlicht., Bohme). 
In a strictly objective sentence we should indeed 
have expected ob; but the later writers in causal 
sentences with érv and érei frequently confound 
ob and yf (Mapviae, Synt., 3 207, Anm. 2). If, 
with Winer, we decline ascribing to our author 
a negligence belonging properly to the vulgar 
idiom (Muxtiacu, Gramm. der Griech. Vulgar- 
sprache, p. 29), but give to y# its subjective force, 
we must then (with (ie., Beng., Lachm., Hofm , 
Del., ete.) assume an mterrogation; and this all 
the more, as é7ei, also at chap. x. 2; Rom. iii. 
6; 1 Cor. xiv. 16; xv. 29; introduces a proof in 
the form of interrogation, and uyrore appears 
alike in direct (John vii. 26) and indirect (Luke 
iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii, 25) interrogations. Quite un- 
necessarily Istpor. Prexus. (Hp. IV., 118) prefers 
the reading y7 rére found only in D*. 

Ver. 18. Whence, also, neither has the 
first covenant, etc.—The reference of 68ev to 
ver. 15 by putting vv. 16, 17, in parenthesis (Za- 
char., Mor., Storr, Heinr., Bisp.,) is inadmissi- 
ble. The words xara Tov vouov are not to be con- 
nected with mdaon¢ évroAjc—(‘‘Every command- 
ment as contained in the law,” (Schlicht., Calov, 
Beng., BL., Bisp., etc.,) but with AaAnbeionc, Aic., 
Erasm., Calv., Bez., Grot., etc.,); not, however, in 
the sense of ‘‘according to the command” in re- 
ference to the injunction, Ex. xx. 22, (Bez., ete.,) 
but, “in accordance with the law received on 
Sinai;”’ inasmuch asin concluding the covenant, 
an exact repetition of the divine commands was 
indispensable. 

Ver. 19. He took the blood, etc.—The kai 
after 6c32iov which we must not (with Colomes. 
and Valcken. ) strike out, and which cannot possi- 
bly, with Beng., be taken as corresponding to the 
kal dé of ver. 21, forbids our making avrd 7d BiB. 
dependent on AaBév. We are to assume here, as 
also in the mention of the goats which might be 
chosen for burnt offering, (Lev. i. 10f.; iv. 23 f.; 
ix. 2f.; Num. vi. 10f.; vii. 27; comp. Fx. xxiv. 5); 
and were also used in the expiatory offerings 
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ae, 


mentioned in vy. 12, 18, and in like manner in 
respect to the means of purificution, (which else- 
where are found only in the case of lepers, Lev. 
xiv., and those defiled by dead bodies, Num. xix.j 
an expression drawn from tradition, (and which, 
at least in respect to that which immediately fol- 
lows, is also found in Josern. Ant. III. 8, 6), of 
the event recorded, Ex. xxiv. In the citation 
we have rovro instead of the idov of the Sept., 
6 Gebc instead of kipioc, and évereiAaro instead of 
OtéOeTo. 

Ver. 21. And the tabernacle, too.—Since 
the tabernacle and vessels were constructed ata 
later period, the author cannot refer to anything 
that is contemporaneous with what is hitherto 
mentioned. To this fact points the kat début 
also, on the other hand also. The anointing is that 
enjoined, Ex. xl, 10, which is probably identical 
with that which was performed, Lev. viii. 10, 
during the seven days of priestly consecration, 
an account of which, similar to that here re- 
corded, is given by Josephus, while the original 
text recounts only the sprinkling with oil, as of 
the positive means of consecration, but mentions 
the purifying by the blood of atonement only in 
reference to the altar, Lev. viii. 15, 19, 24. 

Ver. 22. And all things, as one might 
say, are purified with blood, efc.—Also, 
water and fire are a means of purification; 
but when the question is of forgiveness of sin, 
then blood is demanded, according to Lev. xvii. 
ll. The vegetable sin-offering of the poor, Lev. 
vy. 11-138, forms no exception, but is a recognized 
substitute. 
fer oveddv to xaapiCerat as if expressing the im- 
perfection of this purification, neither, however, 
does it belong to év aiuart, (Beng., Bohm.), but 
to wavra. The word aluarexyvoia is understood 
by De W., Thol., Hofm., Keil, of the pouring 
out of blood on the altar, and the sprinkling, 
while BL, Liin., Del., Kurtz, on the contrary, 
refer it to the slaughter, which is parallel to the 
death of Christ upon the cross. Del. recalls the 
language of the last Supper, Luke xxii. 20, as 
in point of symbol and of fact, furnishing the 
closest parallel, without yet being insensible to 
what, on purely archzological grounds, may be 
urged in favor of the former explanation (comp, 
Einuorn, Prinzip des Mosaismus, p. 82 ff.). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Even in the Old Test. the salvation pro~ 
mised by God to His people, under certain 
terms and conditions, appears as an inheritance. 


sons. It is thus not unscriptural, and not 


even surprising, but merely uncommon, when 
Christ, who previously was regarded as the ac- 
complisher of the revelation of God, and as royal 
head and leader of His people to salvation, as 
pledge and mediator of that new covenant which 
was promised and typified in the Old, is now 
represented as a Vestator, in that, for the vivid 
illustration of the elose connection, lying in 
the very nature of the case, between the death 
of Jesus Christ and the attainment of the inherit- 
ance of the children of God, promised to us by 
God, and given over as His own, to Christ, for 
transmission to us, this comparison opens the 


Chrys., Primas., efe., erroneously re- _ 


CHAP. IX. 23-28, 
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most appropriate and the most instructive 
analogies. . 

2. Since such ts the state of the case, for this rea- 
son even in the formation of the old covenant, 
the application of blood, for cleansing and for 
expiation, was indispensable, and during the ex- 
istence of that economy was always employed for 
such a purpose, in accordance with the express 
command of God. It was then, witha reference to 
the death of Jesus Christ, as the true anil effica- 
cious sacrifice, that this arrangement was insti- 
tuted; and it is no accommodation to Jewish 
prejudices, and Rabbinical modes of expression, 
to regard Christ as a priest and an offering; 
rather, on the contrary, the Levitical offerings 
are to be conceived under the peint of view of a 
divinely ordained type of' the sacrifice determined 
in the eternal counsels of God, and freely under- 
taken by Christ, (ch. x. 5ff.). Hence the dev, 
v. 18. 

3. In this connection becomes explicable, also, 
the sprinkling of the Tabernacle, and of the sa- 
ered vessels, and of the sacred records of the di- 
vine revelation and covenant, with blood, as well 
as the sprinkling of the people, although this 
belongs only to tradition. It expresses the ob- 
ligation inhering in both parties for the offering of 
the effici: n* sacrifice, and the present inability to 
furnish it with the means existing at the time. 
Remittere peceata non est opus absolute misericor- 
dix, sed fit interveniente simul satisfactione eaque 
sufficientissima licet a misericordia divina procurata. 
(Seb. Schmidt). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Obedience to the ordinances of God is not 
merely the duty of men, but our best auxiliary 
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in the struggle against sin.—The law of God 
which makes acquainted with and condemns sin, 
points also the way to the forgiveness of gin. 
—Sin is a stain which can be removed only by 
blood:—On the connection of sin, expiation, and 
forgiveness. 

Srarke:—Just as surely as Christ has died, 
so sure is the covenant of grace with God.—Di- 
vine justice demanded blood, and without this 
God could not be propitiated, Col. i. 14, 20.— 
Moses, a faithful servant in the house of God. 
Blessed are they who are his imitators!—There 
is, in itself, nothing pure before God, not even 
the holy place, nor the teachers who enter 
thither to conduct the service of God, as the peo- 


‘ple who assemble there to serve God, and this 


even in their best acts; yet the blood of Christ 
purifies all.—How capital a point of faith is fur- 
nished by the blood and death of Jesus Christ! 
without this, all His suffering were in vain, and 
that even though it had been far heavier than it 
was. By this we are reconciled with God. 

Rircer :—Only through Christ, and His death, 
has the whole blessing of redemption, which God 
would apply to us miserable wretches for our sal- 
vation, amounted to a proper testament and be- 
quest, 2. ¢., to a gracious economy confirmed by 
the death of its Author. 

Hervusner:—lIf everything is defiled by the im- 
pure hands of men, if the whole earth is dese- 
crated by sin, then does everything stand in need 
of cleansing and consecration, Job xv. 4.—In the 
expiatory power of the death of Jesus lies its pro- 
per significance, Is. liii—Without a surrender 
to death there is no reconciliation. The yielding 
up of life an expiatien for desecrated life, Ex. 
xvii 11. 


Iv. 


The necessary, yet never repeated sacrificial death of Christ has introduced a perfectly satisfactory 
propitiation. 


Cuarrer IX. 23-28. 


23 


It was therefore necessary that the patterns [copies] of the things in the heavens 


should be purified with these; but the heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices 


24 than these. 


For Christ is not entered [did not enter] into the holy places made with 


hands, which are the figures [counterparts] of the true [genuine, ad 3dr]; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear [to be manifested, ¢ugavecO7vac] in the presence of God 


for us: Nor yet [and not, odd¢] that he should [may] offer himself often, as the high 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with the blood of others: For then must 


he often have suffered since the foundation of the world : but now [as it is, vo-¢] once 
in the end of the world [ages, a?éywy] hath he appeared [been manifested, zegav¢owtat | 


‘to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself [by means of his sacrifice]. 


And as [in so 


much as za Scor] it is appointed [reserved, dxézerrae] unto men once to die, but after 


28 


that the judgment: So [also]! Christ was once [for all] offered to bear the sins of 


many; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time without sip 


unto salvation. 
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1 Ver. 27.—xai is to be read after ottws, according to the united testimony of the Uncials. 


Ver. 23.—ra ev vrodelypara the copies indeed ; or while the copies. vmdderyya something shown or exhibited under 
in Lhattiems io; ponte else, Srkethar as a patlern, or a copy ; here clearly the latter; though perhaps it may be 
better to take v70 as lessening, lowering down, the signification, thus fuint sketch, delineation, outline. ; b : 

Ver. 21.—ov yap cis xeiporoinra eionA., for not into a sanctuary made with hands did Christ rr -=for it ie nO sanc- 
tuary made with hands, into which, efe.—Tav aAnd.var, the genuine, the archelypal.eupavicOnvar to be manifested, not sim- 

ily to appear. : 4 
a Ver, 25.058 tva—mrpoodépy nor that he may (not might) offer himself. ; : oh 

Ver. 26,—émet ESeueder av, since it were, would be, necessary for lum frequently to suffer; éder logical as ch. ii. 1==he 
must frequently have suffered.* The meaning is not, with Del. and Alf, that His making repeated offerings now in the 
heavenly sanctuary, would necessitate His having previously frequently suffered on earth, inasmuch as each offering in 
the sanctuary presupposes a previous suffering on earth. This is a thought altogether too (EASA sell Avs the prope of the 
passage. The writer argues, in my judgment, simply from the historical fact, or perhaps rather confiriis his statement 
by # reference to the historical fact. If He were entered into the heavenly sanctuary, in order to make, as the high-priest 
did, repeated entrances into it, it would follow, as a logical conclusion, that there must have been a s-ries of such acts in 
former ages. Tf, like the entrances of the Levitical high-priest, His entrance and presentation of Himself were of such a 
nature as to require repetition, then, of course, there should haye been a series of sufferings and entrances in furmer times. 
But in contrast with that, and as showing the single and decisive character of His High-Priestly entrance, he has, in fact, 
(vvvi 8¢) been manifested but once, and that, once for all, at the consummation of the azes.—o.a THs Ovaias avtov, by His 
sacrifice=the sacrifice which He made. It was, indeed, a sacrifice of Himself, but this is not expressed in the text. eet 

Ver. 27.—xa@’ dcov not simply as (as, or kaOds) but inasmuch as, assigning a ground or reason.—amécevrat, tt (lies 
away) ts reserved for, not is appointed.—eis cwrypiav for salvation is by some connected with the Part. amexdex. but by 


most better with op@ycerar, will appear for salvation.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 23. It was necessary now, etc.—The 
nature of the following verse renders it more 
desirable to supply 7v (Ebr., Del.), than éoriv 
(Liin.). The éxovpdma are not the heavenly 
blessings (Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., and others); 
not the Christian Church (Chrys., Theod., Este, 
Lapid., Calov, Heubn. e/c.); but the heavenly 
eanctuary in contrast with its earthly copy made 
with hands. The plur. «peirroot buciace points 
not to the sufferings, prayers, and works of love 
of Christians, in common with the sacrificial 
death of Jesus (Grot., Paul.). It is the plural 
of kind, or class. But to transform purification 
into consecration (Bl., Lun., De W., etc.) is totally 
unallowable, as is also the substituting in the 
place of the heavenly sanctuary, the men who 
belong to the New Test. economy (Thom. Aqu., 
Beng., Menk., Thol., etc.). But neither is the 
cleansing in question an actual purging of heaven 
by the casting out of Satan, which Akersloot would 
refer to Luke x. 18, John xii, 81; while Bleek 
would explain in accordance with Rey. xii. 7-9. 
The context demands an ezpiatory purification, 
a, e., a doing away of the influence of human sin 
upon the heavenly sanctuary (Stier, Hofm., 
Del., Riehm, Alf.). 

Ver. 24. For not into a sanctuary made 
with hands, efc.—The author is not assigning 
the ground why there is now need of better sacri- 
fices for the cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary 
(Hofm.), nor giving the proof that Christ has ac- 
tually entered into the heavenly sanctuary, (BL, 
Liin.,) nor illustrating the contrast between the 
earthly and the heavenly sanctuary (Ebr.), nor 
is he demonstrating the necessity of better offer- 
ings for the heavenly world from the reality of 
the one which has been furnished and offered to 
God (Del.). He is confirming the declaration 
of the previous verse, that the purification 
argued as necessary, has been actually accom- 
plished. Hofm. now concedes, that the Infin. 





[* Alford criticises the Eng. ver. “must have suffered ” on 
the ground that the antecedent time, being already indicated 
by the er, need not be again expressed by waderv. The 
criticism would be just if the éeu were in the English ver- 
810n instead of in theGreek. But in English the must, which 
wanslates the ée, not having in itself the idea of past time, 
this idea has to be put into the accompanying Infinitive. 
The rendering of the common version is therefore, I think, 
idiomatic and unexceptionable.—K. ]. 





Aor. éudavicbjvat constitutes no ground of objec- 
tion (Win. ¢ 44; Matt. xx. 26; 1 Pet. iv. 2) to 
our understanding the viv of the permanent pre- 
sence of Christ before the unveiled face of God in 
heaven. The position of the imép #udv at the end 
of the clause, throws intentional and weighty 
emphasis upon the soteriological significance of 
this éudavotjva, a significance referable in its 
purpose to the persons of the readers. This 
word expresses (Acts xxiv. 1) strikingly the re- 
ciprocal and unveiled face to face manifestation 
of God and Christ, and is found in no correspond- 
ing sense among the technical expressions of the 
old covenant. 

Ver. 25.—May offer himself, efc.—The 
npoogépew éavrdv refers not to Christ’s offering 
Himself on earth. In that case it were virtually 
==raleiv, v. 26, which, as ch. xiii, 12, is to be 
understood of the suffering of death. But the 
offering of the blood in the heavenly all-holy 
presupposes the slaying of the victim outside of 
the Adyton, and is brought about by the entrance 
of the high-priest, of whom after his entrance, 
was required a two-fold offering of different kinds 
of blood (ch. ix. 7), as his entrance was preceded 
by the slaughter of two different victims. To 
this refer the expressions of our passage, in 
which to avoid a misapprehension of the plur. 
Suvoiaic, used in vy. 28, the idea is repelled that in 
the heavenly all-holy, whither Christ has en-’ 
tered, not in alien but in His own blood, He has 
now to offer Himself at repeated times. Had re- 
peated offerings of Himself been the purpose of 
His entrance into heaven, which assuredly is in 
every case to be conceived of as but a single 
one (Schlicht. and Béhme, Bl., Hofm., Del.), then 
must also a woAAdKic rabeiy have preceded, and 
that indeed “from the foundation of the world,” 
i. e., Christ would have been obliged to suffer 
just as many times before His entrance to God, 
as He now was repeatedly to offer Himself be- 
fore God (Hofm., Del., Alf.). But this would 
contradict the fact that Christ has become man, 
not at the beginning, but at the end of the world. 
This explanation is far more probable than the 
common one that Christ would otherwise have 
been obliged every time to return into the world. 

[I do not see much to choose between the 
two explanations: viz., that which urges the 
singleness of Christ’s entrance and offering in 
the heavenly sanctuary, on the ground that 





—— 
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otherwise He would haye had repeatedly to de- 
scend and suffer, inasmuch as every rpoagépecv 
implied a previous rafeiv, and that which urges 
the singleness of His rpoodéperv, on the ground 
that otherwise He must have gone through 2 
series of sacrificial sufferings while remaining 
on earth, in order to accumulale, as it were, a 
stock of sacrificial suffering, on the strength of 
which He mightmake an equa: number of priestly 
offerings in the heayenly sanctuary. Or rather 
it seems to me that the latter view, though sup- 
ported by Del., Alf., and Moll, is much the 
harsher and more improbable of the two. For 
although it is undoubtedly true, as Del. urges, 
that the author takes his stand on the assump- 
tion of only a single presentation of Christ in 
heaven, yet it is equally true that this is based on 
the actually existing state of facts, viz., on the 
singleness of Christ’s sacrificial suffering on 
earth. For it surely is not more monstrous to 
assume a series of descents to earth and reén- 
trances into heaven after suffering death, than to 
assume a series of deaths continuously occur- 
ring on earth to be followed subsequently by as 
many successive high-priestly entrances into the 
heavenly sanctuary. The latter seems to me, 
considering the analogy of the Jewish rites, 
much the more unnatural of the two. In point 
of fact I do not believe that the writer had in 
mind precisely either of the above ideas, though 
that which he had comes much nearer to the 
first than the second. The question is not in his 
mind a question of the relation between a sup- 
posed series of priestly offerings in heaven, and 
a corresponding series of sufferings on earth. 
It is simply a logical deduction from a matter of 
fact. If Christ’s entrance into heaven were of 
the nature of the Jewish priest’s entrances into 
the Mosaic sanctuary, such, v7z., as to involve a 
repetition of His entrances, and offerings from 
time to time, this must have led inevitably to, 
and manifested itself in, His repeated sufferings 
in the successive ages of the world. But there 
has been no such manifestation. He has, in fact, 
(vuvi) appeared and suffered but once, and that 
at the very close of the old period, and when the 
former age is about to merge into the new. This 
fact is in itself decisive of the nature of His 
priesthood. It at once grows out of, and demon- 
strates the fact, that His priesthood, unlike that 
of the Levitical priests, is one in which one act 
of suffering on earth, and one priestly entrance 
into and offering in heaven, accomplish the whole 
work,—kK. ]. 

The redavépwra refers not to the appearance 
in heaven before God, (Grot., Schultz, ete.), but 
to the gavépworc év capi, 1 Tim. iti. 16; 1 Pet. 
i. 20; v. 4; 1 John ii. 28; iii. 5, 8. The ex- 
pression é? ovrredcia TOv aidvev is in sense=é7’ 
éaxarov tov tuepov TobTwv ch. i. 1; and like the 
Pauline (1 Cor. x. 11) ra téAy tov QOVvov, 18 


translation of the Heb. 6 wit aes The 


connection of the words dca tye Guciac avrov 
with megavépwrae (Grot., Carpz., Bohme, Thol. 
sic.), is unnatural, ‘since @voia appears much 
rather as expressing the end of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ than the means of that manifesta- 
tion.” (Del.). These words are thus to be closely 
connected with sic abérgjow duaptiag, which gives 
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the object of Christ’s appearance on the world’s 
theatre of action, viz., ‘‘the doing away, abso- 
lutely, and beyond the need of being supple. 
mented with any second similar manifestation, 
of all that is sinful.” 

Ver. 27. And inasmuch as it is re- 
served, etc.—Kal’ 6cov constitutes not, like 
xabec, merely a comparison, but at the same time 
a reason, in this case for the fact that in Christ 
also, along with His death, the work of His first 
appearance on earth has been once for all com- 
pleted, and admits no repetition; but that some- 
thing corresponding to the judgment is still also 
in reference to Him to be looked for. This rea- 
son lies in His real assumption of human nature. 
The author for this reason also employs the 
Pass. mpocevexGeic, ‘being offered,” because in 
this comparison the sacrifice of Christ is re- 
garded not as a voluntary offering, but as a suf- 
fering appointed to Him, as something befalling 
Him (Hofm.). We must therefore not, with 
Chrys., supply i’ éavrodv, by Himself. ’Avevey- 
kelv is understood by the Pesh., Chrys., Hc., 
Theoph., Michael., of the presenting and offering 
up of sins in sacrifice; by Luth., Schlicht., Grot., 
Bl., Hofm. (Schriftb. 1 Ed.), Liin., etc., of the 
taking them away—=dadatpeiv, chap. x. 4; by Horm. 
in 2 Ed. of Schriftb., in its classic sense of bear- 
ing up under, sustaining, enduring them; by Jac. 
Cappell., Calov, Beng., etc., of bearing them to the 
cross, according to 1 Pet. ii. 24; by August., Este, 
Seb. Schmidt, Béhme, De W., Bisp., Del., Riehm, 
Alf., of vicarious bearing, according to Is. liii. 12, 
where it is said of the Servant of Jehovah: abric 
duaptiac moAAGY avaveyxe. This latter view, now 
also ably defended by Epr. (Allg. Kirchenzeit., 
1856, Nr. 116-127) has specially in its favor the 
declaratign that Christ, at His second coming will 
appear ywpic duaptiac. Chrys., Theod., Grot. and 
others refer erroneously this latter expression 
to the redeemed, who will then be entirely per- 
fected. It refers to the person of Christ. Kven in 
His first appearance His person was sinless, and 
sin was not in Jesus in the form of concupiscen- 
tia, as maintained by Dippel, Menken, Irving. 
But it partly assailed Him in the form of tempta- 
tion, chap. iv. 15, partly lay upon Him in the 
form of punishment, 2 Cor. v. 21. The expression 
xoplc Guaptiag stands in antithesis to the eg 7d 
TOAAG Gvevey. duapt. Thus in the main rightly 
(Ec., Theophyl., Carpz., De W., Bisp., Hofm., 
Del. and others. We need not, however, for this 
reason take auaptia as sin-offering (J. Capp., 
Storr, etc.), or as punishment for sin (Klee, Thol., 
etc.), or (with Schultz) having to do with sin. 
Unauthorized alike by the language and by the. 
fact, is the view of T'heodor. Mops., Theodoret, 
Bl., that the phrase in question implies that 
there will then be no realm of evil and of sin 
which could require the work and agency of the 
reappearing Christ. A visible return is indicated 
by the og@7oera, and it is characterized as the 
second appearance, because the appearances to 
the disciples, which took place after the re- 
surrection and before the ascension, belong to 
the period of Christ’s first coming to earth. The 
reading dad riorewc either after or before sig 
owrnptav (adopted by Lachm. after A. 31, 47, but 
in 1850 again expunged), is a gloss. Still less 
are we authorized to connect cic owrtypiay with 
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dmexdeyoutvorg (Primas., Camerar., Klee, Stein, 
etc.). It belongs to o¢970era, and points to final 
deliverance from all misery. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. In the death of Christ that has been really 
fulfilled which the sprinkling of the sacred book 
and of the sacred vessels of the temple with blood, 
symbolically represented. The sanctuary origi- 
nated in reference to human guilt and sin, but has 
been purified from the guilt of the general cor- 
ruption, by the fact that the Son of God, who, by 
the establishment of the covenant with sinful 
men, has, although from pure grace, yet assumed 
the obligation of their ransom, has actually and 
all-sufficiently offered Himself as a vicarious 
offering. 

2. By Jesus Christ’s single and unrepeated, 
yet all-sufficient offering of Himself, the guilty 
relations of collective humanity are objectively re- 
moved, at whatever time its members may live 
upon the earth; so that neither does a repeated pre- 
sentation of Himself take place in heaven (which 
would presuppose a corresponding repetition of 
the sufferings of Christ, since the beginning of 
the world), nor is the second coming of the Mes- 
siah, which is in the certain future, for the pur- 
pose of asecond vicarious suffering. By virtue of 
the true defy of the Saviour, His single offering 
is for ever sufficient ; by virtue of His true huma- 
nity He is incapable of rendering té more than once. 

8. The ‘‘now” of the manifestation of Christ 
on our behalf before the face of God in heaven, 
so that no veiling cloud intervenes, such as was 
in the Mosaic sanctuary, Ley. xvi. 2, is the pre- 
sent period of salvation, which, as the closing 
period, lasts until the parousia, and has, as its 
condition and historical commencement, the ap- 
pearance of Christ in the flesh with His single 
and final offering. 

4. Christ has not merely entered, from love 
and compassion, into the fellowship of human suf- 
fering, but He has taken upon Himself the burden 
of human sin; and this burden, under which 
men were in danger of utterly succumbing, He 
has been able to lift from them in no other way 
than by voluntarily, enduring for them the punish- 
ment of sins which they had deserved, and by His 
vicarious death taking it from ali the guilty— 
who here, as chap. ii. 10, are called many, not in 
the particularistic sense of an exclusion of some 
from salvation merely by virtue of the electing 
purpose of God, nor in reference to the failure 
of some to fulfil the condition of a participation in 
salvation, but, as Matth. xx. 28; xxvi. 28; Luke 
xxii. 20; Mark xiv. 84, with reference to the 
fact that the single offering of the one God-man, 
is forever efficacious for humanity in all its ma- 
nifold members. To the application of the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering to the passage before 
us, it cannot, with Hofm., be objected, that an 
expiatory bearing of sin cannot be designated as 
the aim and object of His offering of Himself. 
With entire correctness Del. replies to the objec- 
tion: ‘Atonement for sin was not indeed the 
purpose of men in bringing upon Him this inflic- 
tion; but might be none the less the purpose of 
God in subjecting Him to it, and his own in sub- 
mitting to it.” 
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5. The earlier opinion, still held; by Heubner, 
that for individuals judgment follows immediately 
upon their death, but that after the resurrection 
follows the manifestation of the judgment in re- 
lation to all, cannot at least be deduced from our 
passage. he contemporaneousness of the judy- 
ment and of the second coming of Christ, follow 
clearly from chap. x. 25, 37ff.; and the decision 
according to which the lot of the one class is 
perdition (ara/eca) and that of the other reperoi- 
note puygc, is mentioned ch. x, 38 ff., as a con- 
sequence of the coming of Christ. Nevertheless, 
when the Judge in our Epistle is expressly desig- 
nated (chap. x. 80ff.; xii. 28, 25, 29; xiii. 4) not 
Christ, but God is named, which might stand 
connected with the fact (D: Schultz) that God is 
the being that makes the enemies of Christ His 
footstool. Since, however, the glory, and majesty 
of Christ, are elsewhere strongly emphasized in 
our Epistle, it might at first seem surprising 
that the judgment is no where expressly ascribed 
to Christ. From this, however, we may not with 
Bleek, deduce the inference that that Divine 
judgment which destroys the adversaries, precedes 
the parousia. This may, with Riehm, be more 
simply and satisfactorily explained, from the 
fact that the exalted Christ stood before the 
author’s mind as a heavenly High-priest, and it 
was therefore entirely natural to regard as the 
object of His reappearance upon earth, merely the 
consummation of His higb-priestly work, 7. ¢., 
the complete salvation of believers, and on the 
other hand, to ascribe to God Himself the aecom- 
panying judgment, and the punishment of the 
adversaries. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The appearance of Jesus Christ on earth termi- 
nates one, and opens another section of the history 
of the world.—How does the entrance of Christ 
into heaven stand related to the object of His ap- 
pearance on earth ?—The dtkeness and the. unlike- 
ness of the death of Jesus.Christ, and of the dy- 
ing of the children of men, 1, in their. causes, 2, 
in their results.—The divine. ordering in the. 
connection of sin, death, and, judgment.—How 
does the second appearance of Jesus Christ in 
the world distinguish itself from the. first? 1, 
in respect to His person; 2, in His relation to.sin ; 
8, in His influence on the world,—In Christ: we 
experience that theresa contact with sin, which. 
does not defile, but which annihilates sin.—The. 
doing away of the hinderances to our blessedness.— 
The looking forward of believers to the appear- 
ance of the Lord, 1, in its authorization; 2, in 
its satisfaction; 8, in its obligation, 

SrarkE:—There are, indeed, many offerings 
made to the Lord, but the most: from hypocrisy, 
and although such have great outward show, yet 
they do not please Him. The sacrifices which 
please God, are a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit, Ps. li. 19.—The appearance of Christ in 
the presence of God is not merely the presenta- 
tion and holding forth of His person and of His 
propitiatory sacrifice; but extends also toa true, 
glorious, and powerful intercession, in the strict- 
est sense of the word. But He prays no longer 
thus humbly as when He was upon earth; for 
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His. prayer belongs to His state of exaltation, 
and is a fruit of His sitting at the right hand of 
God, the Father.—Men are at no time so holy as 
to be absolutely beyond sinning; but since we 
daily sin much, and deserve punishment, we al- 
ways need purification through the blood of 
Jesus.—The single offering of Christ upon the 
cross, takes away sin.—Only once has He been 
sacrificed, and more than once He may not be 
sacrificed, and therefore not in the sagred Sup- 
per.—The last judgment is as certain as death. 
—Observe, that upon death follows the judgment. 
Look to it, then, and strive with the highest 
industry, that thou die happy, and that thou 


mayest await with joy the appearance of thy 
Saviour for thy salvation.—To await Christ’s 


coming unto salvation is the prerogative of be- 
lievers, who have received for this, in a living 
hope, the first fruits of the Spirit; who love the 
appearing of the Lord, and, in order that they 
may hold themselves in readiness for a blissful 
death, deny the world and say: Even so. Come 
Lord Jesus, Rev. xxii. 20.—The ungodly will not 
be looking for the coming of Christ at the final 
judgment, although He will appear unto them, 
whether they will or no; and this undesired ap- 
pearing will to them be full of sadness (Jude 15, 
Rev. i. 7).—Only when Christ shall appear will 
believers become perfectly blessed, Col. iii. 4. 

Rirger:—The heavenly sanctuary which 
Christ has entered in His appearing before God, 
is also the goal to which He will bring all who 
come to God by Him.—Whosoever learns from 
the Gospel the cause and fruit of the appearance 
of Jesus in the flesh, and of His offering for sin, 
and learns it with a loving knowledge, he may 
look with joy for His appearance in glory, and 
for the consummation of His own blessedness. — 
What a difference between the two appearances 
of Jesus, in weakness and in glory! then, under 
the burden of our sins, with the accompaniments 
of shame, the cross, and death; now, in His 
endless life, in the power of God and His revela- 
. tion in glory. 





Huubner:—Only in eternity shall we see from 
what an abyss Christ has rescued us, and inte 
what glory He translates us.—Redemption wag, 
in the mind of God, virtually effected ROTH 
eternity, 2 Tim. i. 9. There was, then, need 
of no appearance in the presence of God: but 
that appearance of the crucified One wich 
has taken place in time, was made to reveal the 
counsel of God to the world of spirits.—The du- - 
ration of the world is limited to a fixed period 
of time. As surely as it has a beginning, so 
surely will it have an end.—Waiting is the 
Christian’s art. He waits for the appearance 
of Christ, whereby the truth of faith is victori- 
ously confirmed, and Christ: is manifested to be 
the Being whom Christians regard Him. 

SreEINHOFER :—Jesus, the founder of the new 
covenant, has gathered up the sin of the whole 
world, together with all its evil fruits, upon the 
cross, and has, once for all, so completely driven 
them away, that, under the testimony of the 
Gospel, we need make no further distinction in 
respect of many, or of great sins. 

Menxen:—If even the earthly figures of hea- 
venly things were desecrated and defiled by the 
communion which sinful men had with them, 
and could, therefore, remain in connection with 
them only on account of offered sacrifices, and 
only by means of certain holy expiations and 
purifyings, how much less could we anticipate 
an immediate, unconditional, unobstructed com- 
munion of dying und sinful men with heavenly 
things! 

Haun:—The heavenly things flee before us in 
our impurity, and thither may no impure person 
come; and yet all the treasures of the suffering 
and death of Christ are deposited there, and 
thence must we obtain them. If we wish any- 
thing therefrom, we must again be reconciled 
with the sanctuary. But this is accomplished 
only-through the blood of Christ.—Happy is he 
who has laid the foundation of his faith in the 
first appearing of Christ; he will behold Him 
with joy in the second. 


Vv. 
The.perpetually repeated expiations of the old covenant attest their impotence for any real taking 
away of sin. 


Cuaprer X, 1-4. 


For the law having a shadow of [the] good things-to come, and [om. and] not the 
very image of the things, can ‘never with those [the same] sacrifices, which’ they 
offered [offer, xpvsgdpovety] year by year continually, make the comers thereunto per- 


2. fect. 


For then would they not’ have ceased to be offered? because that the worshippers 


once purged‘ [having once for all been cleansed] should [would] have had no more 


3 conscience [or consciousness] of sins. 


4 membrance again made [om. made] of sins every year. 


But in those sacrifices [in them] there is a re- 


For it vs not possible that the 


blood of’ bulls and of goats should take away sin. 
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1Ver. 1.—The meaningless Plur. d¥vavrat in S’n. A. C. D**. and many minuse, is to be regarded as a clerical error. Ip 
order to explain it Lachm. put a point after mpayydtwv, and omitted in his small ed. the remuve betore mpoodép. with A, 
2, 7%, 17, 47, while A*. 31, Philox. introduce ai before ovdérore. Lhe Sing. is found in D*. D¥**, EB. K. L. and many min« 

3 so Vulg. Itala. Copt. d h babs 

pee 1,—Instead of ds BL, Tisch., Alf., read (after Sin. D*. L. (?) N. Lat. ver. before D. and E., also minusc. 73, §3) ais, 
which, however, might have easily sprung from the endings of the three immediately preceding words. 

3 Ver. 2.—For émel ay all authorities require the reading €7et ove av. eles ; , : 

4Ver. 2—The reading xexadapecuévovs deserves the preference, as is also indicated by the reading kekaPepropmévovs in 
A. and C., (whether this orthography be a mere blunder in copying, or more probably, a conformity of the spelling toa 
careless pronunciation. : 
- ae oy éxav, for a shadow the Iaw having, etc. The emphasis of the Greek order of words can hardly be 
reached in Enzlish.—xar’ évuavrov, annually, year by year, is difficult as to position. Ebr., Hofm., Del., Alf. connect with 
oddémote SUvatar; Calv., Bl. De W., etc, with mpoopépovory. The former seems the easier, and, though harsh in construc- 
tion, very forcible, “year by year with the same sacrifices, efc., can never.” But see below.—as mpoapepovary, which they 
offer, not as Eng. ver. offzred, the figure of the present time having been kept up from the preceding chapter, and especially 
as the old covenant sacrifices did undoubtedly stili continue. Still, that the writer’s mind is mainly on the past, is shown 





by the Aor. éravcav7o, tor which, if he had distinct reference to the present time, the Impert. émavovTo should be used. 3 
“Ver. 2.—éret. since, viz: in that case, Rom. iii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 29 —ovvetdyaw, consciousness—moral consciousness, con’ 


science.—dmué Kxexad., having been once for all cleansed. 


Ver. 3.—2v avrais, in them: the addition of the Eng. ver. is unnecessary.—avdwvyots, a calling to mind, remembrance. 


—Kar’ éviauvTov, year by year. 


Ver. 4.—dSvvarov ydp, for tt is impossible, ch. vi. 4--K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—Image.—Hixév is not the essence 
itself (Peshito, Luth., Grot., Justiniani, efc.); 
nor the primitive form of the original (Stengel) 
which is then explained as the substantial es- 
sence of the things; nor merely the finished 
picture in contrast with the slight and shadowy 
outline (Chrys., Theodoret, etc.) ; but the living 
historical form, in which the invisible essence 
finds its representation. 

Can never, efc.—The rpoagéportec are the 
priests, the mpocepyduevor are the members of the 
congregation to whom the offering belongs. 
Kar’ éviavrév is connected by Ebr., Hofm., Del., 
Alf., with oidérore dbvarat, by Calv., Bl., De W., 


etc., with d¢ xpoogép. by most intpp. with rtaic. 





avraic Svoiaic—the same year by year, or annual 
offerings. Hofm. also connects, with Paulus and 
Lachm., cic 70 dunvexéco with reAecooar, and further 
makes the rpocepyopuevos the subject of rpoapép. 
We should thus have the statement that the indi- 
vidual members of the congregation, by the fact 
of their continuing throughout the year to bring 
offerings for themselves, and these of the same 
kind as those brought by the high-priests, viz. : 
animal offerings, furnished a practical proof of 
the insufficiency of the law, and of the expiatory 
offerings ordained by the law, and annually 
offered by the high-priest in behalf of the whole 
congregation, to produce any real and perma- 
nent perfection. In favor of this we may indeed 
be pointed to the like connection, reAeoiv elc Td 
dinvexéc v. 14, and to the sharp contrast of this 
idea ‘perfecting in perpetuwm” with the ovdérore ; 
but, on the other hand, we may urge with Bleek, 
and others the tameness of the relative clause, 
ac rpoopépovoly when standing without ei¢ 76 dunv., 
and the forcible suggestion of Tholuck, that the 
very combination car’ évavrov rave avraic Suciare 
cic TO duyvnxéc, in connection with the ovdérore, 
presents, asin a vivid picture, an endlessly recur- 
ring round of painful and unavailing ceremonies 
(as atv. 11}. The individual expressions will 
not aid in solving the problem. LEilc¢ 76 dinvexée 
(an Ionic form for the Attic dcavexéc, which found 
its way into familiar use) harmonizes well with 
the idea that the offering of sacrifices, under the 
dominion and in accordance with the purposes 
of the law, continues on indefinitely and end- 





combated by Hofmann. Nor again does the 
word Aatpeverv, v. 2, necessitate our adoption of 
Hofmann’s view; for though we grant, indeed, 
that the term here denotes no priestly function, 


j (as Este., etc.), but refers to the service of. the 


private members of the congregation; yet this 
service again does not here as at ch. ix. 9, refer 
to the offering of gifts and sacrifices, but to the 
general religious worship of the congregation 
who, by means of priestly offerings, were drawing 
near to God. Onthe other hand, we must con- 
cede (comp. ch. xi. 4, 17, with Sept., at Num. 
xxx 00) that the statement of Del., that mpoo- 
gépev, in our Epistle, denotes exclusively an 
official and priestly offering, must be accepted 
with limitation. The decision then of the ques- 
tion turns upon this. The author is assigning 
the ground for the declaration, made but a little 
before, of Christ’s having entered, once for all, 
with His high-priestly offering of Himself into 
the heavenly holy of holies. He finds this ground 
in the utter inefficacy of the annually recurring ex- 
piatory sacrifices of the Levitical high-priest, 
which were ordained by the law, and which 
were of ever unvarying quality, and which had, 
therefore, but one significance in their bearing 
on the establishment of the New Covenant, which 
was at once promised and typified in the old. 
The law, in consequence of its peculiar nature 
—a nature inseparable from its purpose and des- 
tination—has not the power, by its annually re- 
curring and prescribed expiatory offerings, to 
secure for the congregation perfection, 7. e., that 
substantial and abiding purification which brings 
them into relationship with God. Could such 
have been the effect of these offerings on the 
congregation, the annual sin-offerings, and with 
these the Old Covenant itself would have ceased, 
and been done away; there would have been 
such a removal and doing away of the sense of 
guilt, as could take place only on the basis of 
completely satisfactory, and hence final and un- 
repeated sacrifice. This view of Hofm. thus be- 
comes, in every way, improbable. It is discoun- 
tenanced alike by the fact that even in the New 
Covenant the individual members of the church 
may not cease to seek, on the basis of the ex- 
piation once for allaccomplished by Christ, indi- 
vidual reconciliation and continued forgiveness 
of their sins, and also that even in the Old Cove- 
nant the continued service and offerings of indi- 


lessly into the future—a point unsuccessfully | viduals were no less studiously and explicitly 
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enjoined than the annual sin-offering of the high- 
priest. 

Ver. 2.—For otherwise would they not 
have ceased, efc.—lf we omit the ovx, the 
sentence must be taken as an affirmation; the 
better reading with ov« makes it interrogative. 
The construction of maveoda, with the Particip., 
is entirely classical. Hofm. refers aAAa to the 
main negative statement of v. 1, and translates, 
by “sondern,” making it simply the counterpart of 
that negative statement (viz: cannot make perfect, 
but, instead of that, there is a remembrance). But 
it is more natural to refer it to v. 2 as—on the 
contrary. 7’Avdurvyowe might mean (with Vulg., 
Calov, and others) commemoration, or (as Schlicht. 
Grot., Beng., etc.) commemoratio publica, in allu- 
sion to the three penitential acknowledgments 
of the high-priest on the day of atonement. But 
the common signification in memoriam revocatio is 
to be preferred as the more comprehensive. Del. 
has given in full the three penitential prayers 
in his history of Heb. poesy, p. 186 ff. Xwveidy- 
og duapt. 1s not the consciousness of sin in gene- 
ral, but that which brings back upon the man 
the personal criminality, responsibility, and pun- 
ishableness involved in his sins. Com. Gipur 
(Stud. und Krit., 1857 Il. 279 ff. Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Doctrine of Conscience). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The heavenly good things are even to 
Christians still in the future; but because, and 
from the time when, Christ appeared as high- 
priest of those good things (ch. ix. 11), we are 
brought into actual fellowship with them, and we 
have, as already tasting (vi. 5) the powers of the 
world to come, the pledge and the assurance that 
we shall yet, as children of God entitled to their 
inheritance, enter into their full possession. 
‘he Gospel renders possible not merely a clear 
and sharp expression of them, but also the for- 
mation of heavenly relations upon earth; the 
introduction and setting forth, the use and en- 
joyment of the heavenly good things even in the 
world, of which the law was able to furnish only 
an unsubstantial and shadowy image. — ‘“‘ Christ 
stands, as it were, in the meridian light of the 
great day of time, and casts His shadow back- 
wards over the whole Old Covenant. Butas the 
shadow is seen only in the light, and comes out 
all the more clearly and sharply in proportion 
to the brightness of the light, so it is only in the 
light of the New Covenant that we recognize 
clearly the typical character of the old.” (Bis- 
ping). 

2. With thecertainty of an atonement actually 
accomplished, and truly acknowledged of God, 
comes a completed transformation of the moral 
and religious conscience and consciousness of 
man. No longer isthis consciousness filled with 
sin and with the fear of righteous punishment, 
under the sense of unremoved guilt; but it en- 
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| joys reconciliation in consequence of the for. 
giveness of sin wrought through grace, and by 
virtue of an atonement. The subjects of thig 
recenciliation, inasmuch as they are not. yet 
brought to a state of perfection, need, it is true, 
the eoutinuous appropriation of the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ, and of its influences; but 
inasmuch as they have been, once for all, brought 
into the new relation of salvation and peace with 
God, they have no need of the successive repe- 
titions of that sacrifice. In fact, the repetition 
of the sin-offering shows, that it does not accom- 
plish that which it signifies; that it is thus not 
the true sin-offering, as the animal sacrifices in 
pagan religions show indeed the need of an 
atonement, but are inadequate to the satisfaction 
of that need. 

8. The idea cf the sacrifice in the mass, as a 
bloodless repetition of the bloody sacrifice on the 
cross, is entirely irreconcilable with this pas- 
sage of Scripture, which lays its emphasis upon 
| the fact that the repetition of the atoning sacri- 
fice points back to its objective insufficiency, which 
would thus only strengthen and deepen our 
longing after that perfect and effectual expiatory 
system which the old economy only prefigured 
and paved the way for. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The actual deliverance of the conscience from 
the stain and burden of sin, is aceomplished 
neither through human seryices, nor through 
legal sacrifices, but only through the blood of 
Jesus Christ.—The connection between the ser- 
vice of God, approach to God, and human perfec~ 
tion.—The pain and the blessing of a remembrance . 
of sin.—The means for the purification of the con- 
science in our religious services. 

Starkxe:—All religious service must tend to 
this end, v7z., the perfection of man.—The forgive- 
ness of sin takes away all guilt and punishment, 
but not the root and entire stain of sin.—Con- 
science accuses and bears testimony that we are 
ever, repeatedly, smning and needing forgive- 
ness.—Alike the days of feasting, of fasting and 
of prayer, ordained by Christianity, serve for a 
memorial of the Divine benefits and of our sins. 

RiuceR:—Even the shadowy outline given by 
the law, is to be regarded as a great benefaction 
on the part of God.—The purification of the con- 
science is an inestimable good. 

MeEnxkEN:—So long as man does not possess 
the offering itself, but only a shadow of it, so 
long he must fail of true reconciliation. A sha- 
dow can never give that which lies only in the 
substance. 

Hzrvspner:—How great was the veneration of 
the Jews for the shadow! Do Christians nold 
in equal veneration the truth and reality ?— 
What the blood of animals could not, the blood 
of Christ could effect. 
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VI. 


Scriptural proof of the complete efficacy of the sanctification obtained on the basis of the 
obedience of Jesus Christ. 


Cuaprer X. 5-18. 


5 Wherefore, when he cometh [while coming, e¢sepydpevoc] into the world, he saith, 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest net, but a body hast thou prepared [didst thou 
6 form for, xatypticw] me: In burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no 
7 [badst not] pleasure! Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is writ- 
8 ten of me) to do thy will, 0 God. Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering [sacri- 
fices and offerings}? and burnt offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither 
9 hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by [according to] the® law; Thensaid he[he 
said], Lo, I come to do thy will, O God [om. O God].* He taketh away the first, that he 
0. may establish the second. By the which [In which] will we are [have been] sancti- 
1 fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. And every priest® 
[indeed, »¢v] standeth daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, 
12 which can never take away sins: But this man [one/® after he had offered one sacri- 
13 fice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God; From henceforth expecting 
14 [awaiting] till his enemies be made his footstool. For by one offering’ he hath per- 
15 fected for ever them that are sanctified. Whereof [And, d¢] the Holy Ghost also is 
_16 a witness to us: for after that he had said before, This 7s the covenant that I will 
make with them after those days; saith the Lord, I will put my laws into their hearts, 
17 and in [upon] their minds [understanding ]' will I write [inscribe, éx¢ypd¢w] them; And 
18 their sins and their iniquities will I remember* no more. Now [But] where remission 
of these ¢s, there is no more [an] offering for sin. 


1 Ver. 6.—niddxynoas the form adopted (after A. C. D*..) by Lachm. and Tisch., is to be preferred to etddxynaas. 


2 Ver. 8.—The plur. 6vaias Kat mpoadopds, is, according to Sin. A. C. D*., 17, 23, 57, to be read instead of the sing., 
which repeats the words, ver. 5, and in Sin. is substituted by the corrector. 


3 Ver. 8.—The Art. before véuoy is wanting in Sin. A.C., 87, 46, 71, 73. 


*'Ver. §.--The reading 6 eds after rod movqoae is interpolated from ver. 7, and, with Sin. A. OC, D. E. K., 17, 89, 46, is 
to be expunged. 


5 Ver. 11.—The authorities vary between iepevs and apxcepevs. The sense demands the former word, which is also 
found in Sin. 


6 Ver. 12—The authority of Sin. A. C. D*. E.,67**; 80,116, requires ‘obros 5é instead of: abros 8é. 


7 Ver. 16.—Instead of émi: ray duavory, as read by D***, B. J, K., and most minusc., éri thy deav., is to be preferred 
with Sin. A. C. D*., 17,31, 47. 


8 Ver. 17.—Instead of uvno90, read with Sin. A. C. D*.E.,17, uvnoOyjcouat. Sin. has the former reading asa correction. 
[Ver, 5.—eicepydmevos, while coming into, t. e., historically, not specially at his birth; but not ciceA@év, on entering, 
or, after entering. — xatyptiow, didst thou frame, fit out, penfect. 
Ver. 6.—mrepi amaprias, offerings for sin. 
Ver. 7.—rovd rorqoa, denoting purpose, i.e., in order to do. 


Ver. 8.—avwrepov Aéywv, above, further back, while saying.—airiwes, characteristic ; such as are—npocdépovrat, are 
offered, not, “were offered.” 


Ver. 9.—eipykev, he hath said (chap. i. 18; iv. 3). 

Ver. 10.—év & Ocdjuare, in which will, not by which will. yyracnévor éopev, we have been sanctified ; a completed 
act. We are sanctified might be that which habitually takes place, which would require ayragducda. 

Ver. 11.—Gs pév lepevs, encry priest indeed—=while every pricst. 

a Ver. 12.—obros Sé, but this one, but-he. Tisch. reads airos 6€, but he himself, but against preponderating authority, 
including that of Sin.—rpocevéyras, afler offering. 

Ver. 13.—rd Aourdv, as to the rest, in future=tod Aovrod scil. xpdvov, for the remaining time.—éws, with subj. reOa- 
ow., for the more classical éws dv reOdouw—rTods ayrasouévous. those who are being sanctified, or who are sanctificd from time 
10 ttme, Tods Hrracmévous, would be those who have been sanctified. 

Ver. 15.—aprtupet 6 uty cat, and testifies for us also. 

Ver. 16.—émvypawe, I will inserthe. 

Ver. 17.—Kai-pvyoOjcouat, Alf., dissenting from nearly all the recent comm.. makes the apodosis of the citation 
commence here instead of with Aéyeu kvptos, ver. 16; but although there are objections to the latter, the difficulties of 
his construction, I think, are still greater; and the examples of the use of «at which he cites as justifying this con- 
struction (i. 5; ii. 18; iv. 5) present really no analogy to it.—K.]. 


‘CHAP. X. 5-18, 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vur. 5. Therefore while entering into 
the world, eic.—The «6 refers to the impossi- 
bility spoken of in ver. 4. The author is not 
adducing a proof of a doctrine perfectly evident 
and unquestioned; nor is he here—not until a 
little after—showing that even in the Old Cove- 
nant itself is expressed the consciousness of this 
state of things. He adduces, it is true, the 


words of Ps. xl. 7-9, in which David, after his. 
anointing, but before ascending the throne, re- 


cognizes a relative fulfilment of the prophecy, 
that ‘the Prince is to spring forth from Judah,” 
and declares that he, in contrast with Saul, is 
ready, under the guidance of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 
22), to accomplish the will of Jehovah, which 
lays stress, not on ritual sacrifices, but upon the 
otfering of obedience, and the sacrifice of the will. 
But the form of the application is not that of 
citation; tor the subject of Aéyec is not David but 
Christ. And besides, since the present épydpevoc 
is not—venturus (Erasm.), but is coincident in 
time with Aéyer, the author clearly treats the 
words of the Psalm, not as a direct prophecy of 
Christ regarding himself. He rather puts into 
the mouth of Christ, on the basis of the typical 
relation of the Old and New Covenant, the words 
of David as his own, since they are fulfilled by 
him; and his special purpose is to render pro- 
minent the self-moved and voluntary act of the 
antitypal David in his entrance into the world 


tor the sake of offering himself as an all-sufficient 


expiatory offering. As the part. is not eiceAOor, 
we can refer it neither to the later entrance of 
Jesus on His public ministry (Bl., De W.), nor 
to the age of conscious choice and volition in 
man, indicated Is. vii. 16 (Del.). 

Buta body didst thou form for me.—The 
Heb. text has: ‘‘Hars didst thou bore for me.” 
This is referred by Hengst., von Gerl., and others, 
with the ancient intpp. (who also translate er- 
roneously “bore through, perforate’’) to the 
custom mentioned Ex. xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17, of 
boring through the ear-lap of a servant who 
might become free, but preferred to remain in 
the voluntary and permanent service of his mas- 
ter. But we should rather refer the expression 
to our capacity of understanding by means of 
the ear, the expressed will of God, and thus of 
learning the way and means of acceptable sacri- 
fice. Any arbitrary change of the text may not 
be charged upon our author. He found the 
reading o@va in the MSS. of the Sept., of which 
but few and inconsiderable ones have dria or 
éra. Bl., Liin., and others, assume that odya is 
an old corruption in the text, sprung from 


Ro0éAnoa ZQTIA. But neither is [AI"}5 literally 
was 


» 
rendered by wpvéac. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose a generalizing of the thought as early as the 
Greek translation, and the more so as the further 
rendering év Kepadids BiBAlov yéypamrat rept Euov, 
favored the supposition that the one who is 
speaking here is He of whom Moses and the 
prophets testified, and for whose divinely de- 
creed coming the Old Testament had prepared 
the way (Del.). Kegadic—little head is originally 
the name of the knobs at the end of the staves 





about which the scroll or volume was wound, 
and then the volume itself, with or without the 
addition of 8:BAiov, Ezek. ii.9; iii. 1-8; Ezra vi. 
2. Luther renders the word by chiefly, pre-emi- 
nently, inasmuch as some took it as=chief part 
or portion. Others translate ‘‘in the beginning,” 
as if having reference to a definite passage. In 
the Hebr. text the language is: “I come with 
ithe volume of the book which is written of me,” 
referring to the Prince’s code, Deut. xvii. 14 ff., 
which the sovereign was always to keep at hand 
for his guidance. In the Heb. and in the Sept., 
the words ‘‘to do Thy will, O God,” are followed 
by, w& was my pleasure, 7BovAg0nv. In dropping 
this word, our author throws the clause év 
Kegadidi—évov into parenthesis,:and makes Tov 
toumjoat dependent on 7K, which Thol. takes in 
its classical use as Perf., J am come, J am present. 
Evdoxeiv takes in the classics the Dat., but in 
Hellenistic Gr. év (ch. x. 88) or frequently, as 
here, ver. 6, the Acc. Also Lev. vii. 37; Num. 
viii. 8, the Sept. designates the sin offering by 
the bare mepi duapriac, the idea of sacrifice being 
supplied from the connection (Gic., Liin.), 

Ver. 10. In which will, ete.—6éAnua is not 
the will and obedience of Christ (Calv., Justi- 
nian, Carpz., and others), but the purpose and 
counsel of God, which is to. be regarded as a 
purpose of love conceived in eternity, carried 
out in time by means of the freewill offering of 
Christ, and in the Holy Scripture is to be recog- 
nized as an openly revealed plan. ’H¢diaté be- 
longs not to rpoogopac (CEc., Schlicht., Stein, etc.), 
which construction would have required a repe- 
tition of the art., but to yytacpévor éopév, which 
expresses not one suljective sanctification, but one 
objective reception into true relationship to_ 
God, and into the actual fellowship of the mem- 
bers of the people of God as the dyzoz, ch. vi. 10; 
xiii. 24. The mediator of this relation is Christ, 
6 aytdCwv, ch. ii. 11. 

Ver. 11. And while every priest, indeed, 
standeth, etc.—The «ai introduces a new an- 
tithesis—to wit: that between the never-ceasing, 
yet ever-ineffectual and unavailing service of the 
Jewish priests, and the regal repose of the Mes- 
siah, who, after accomplishing an expiation of 
never-failing efficacy, exalted above the need of 
further sacrifice, sits enthroned at the right hand 
of God. Inthe inner forecourt none was per- 
mitted to sit; it was only to those who held 
watch without that this privilege was accorded, 
while the designation of the Levitical service by 
the words, ‘‘and he stood before the face of 
Jehovah,’ is to be taken in its literal sense. A 
like contrast is expressed ch. i. 13 ff. in relation 
to the angels. IlepieAciv, to take away round 
about, from every side, refers to the sin which 
begirts and encompasses man, ch. vy. 2; xii. 1. 
To Aourdy is the time still remaining until the 
Parousia. The parallelism of the clauses, and 
the progress of the thought, require our taking 
el¢ TO dinvexéc, ver. 12, not with the participial 
clause (Theopbyl., Luth., Beng., Béhme, Lachm., 
eic.), but with éxaQcev. The égdraf of Christ's 
offering is the burden and crown of the thought, 
ver. 1-10; in vv. 11-14 the ever-during throne 
after a once forever completed sacrifice, occupies 
the foreground (Del.). The Perf. rereAcioxev in 
connection with the Pres. Part. ay:alouévove, 
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shows that here the reference is not to the 
subjective perfection of Christians reaching the end 
of life, and kept after the example of Jesus, by 
obedience in suffering (ch. v. 9; xii. 2); but to 
the translation of those who have become sub- 
jects of the high-priestly work of Christ, into 
that condition of perfection objectively and eternally 
valid in the sight of God, which the law, with its 
numerous and perpetually recurring rites and 
offerings, was unable to secure (ch. vii. 19; ix. 
9; x.1). The Scripture proof consists in a selec- 
tion from the passage, Jer. xxxi. 51-84, already 
cited viii. 8-12. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fact that the words of David, which, 
within the Old Testament itself, express not the 
leyal, but the evangelical idea of sacrifice, are put 
into the mouth of Christ, as spoken on His en- 
trance into the world, shows Christ in se/f- 
conscious pre-existence, destining Himself to be a 
free-will offering in perfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, whose will thus becomes ¢dentical 
with that of the Son. 

2. The fact, still further, that even in the Old 
Testament obedience is put in place of animal 
sacrifices, and thus this also is declared to be a 
sacrifice. and, indeed, the true sacrifice, furnishes 
the Scripture proof of the doctrine, that Christ’s 
voluntary offering of Himself in perfect and loving 
obedience, is the genuine sacrifice, wel! pleasing 
to God, 1o which prophecies and types point. 

8. In the fact, finally, that Christ’s offering of 
Himself has fulfilled the saving and loving will 
of God, not merely as expressed in Scripture, 
but as existing in His determinate counsel, the idea 
of sacrifice is realized; the purpose of God to 
institute an economy of salvation, based upon 
the expiation of sins by an efficacious sacrifice, is 
attained; and hence there is no further offering 
for sin, cither in the same, or any different form, 
as evinced also by the express testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in Jeremiah. 

4, When God places His wil/—to wit: the per- 
formance, by [is servants, of that which He 
wills, positively as a second requisition, it appears 
in contrast with the first, wiz., the offering of 
external and symbolical sacrifices. But the 
offering of such sacrifices was itself a matter of 
express divine ordination; and thus a contradic- 
tion seems to emerge and an antagonism within 
the sphere of the divine counsels and purposes them- 
selves. In truth, however, there is no contradic- 
tion between the two, but simply a taking away 
of the earlier system of the divine appointment 
first, and its replacement by the second. The 
transitory nature of the first is not merely pre- 
jigured by the symbolical character of the legal 
sacrifices themselves, but expressly declared within 
the very limits of the Old Testament revelation, 
partly by statements regarding the essential will 
of God, partly by the prediction of a new and 
perfect. covenant. But in a merely outward 
offering God has never had pleasure. The fact 
of its being brought from the property of the 
worshipper, always had a reference to his per- 
sonality and will. But even the voluntary offer- 
ing of things stands in no equal or parallel 
relation to the entire person’s voluntary sacrifice 








of himself. Thus the Old Testament utterances 
are, as to the matter of fact, in no way self-con- 
tradictory. 

5. Our transference into a true saying and 
peace-imparting fellowship with God, or our ob- 
jective sanctification is brought about by dhe per- 
sonal offering of Jesus Christ upon the cross (Eph. 
y. 2); which offering is the fulfilment of the essen- 
tial will and eternal saving purpose of God, and has 
once for all accomplished what was only shadowed 
forth. by those typical sacrifices which year by 
year were offered by the priests who ministered 
before God, always the same, and of such quality 
that their impotence completely to take away 
sin was everywhere conspicuous. 

6. The waiting of the Royal Priest, who is en- 
throned at the right hand of God, for the com- 
plete subjection of all His enemies, does not in- 
volve the idea of His personal inactivity until the 
time of His second coming, but expresses, in con- 
trast with that activity of the earthly priests which 
never attains to its end, the exalted repose of the 
Mediator, who, in every relation, has reached the 
goal of perfection; who, after bringing to actual 
realization the ideal of propitiation which was 
typically announced in the Aaronic high-priest- 
hood, now receives forever the position typically 
predicted in the royal priesthood of Meichisedek, 
a position exempted from future sacrifices, and 
fraught with unlimited homage, honor, and ca- 
pacity for the bestowment of blessings. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The efficient cause of our salvation is the eternal 
gracious will of God; the meritorious cause is 
Jesus Christ with His personal sacrifice.—No 
creature had power to reconcile the world with 
God; but the wloning sacrifice of Jesus Christ has 
rendered possible a perfect taking away of sin, 
and a perfection of the sanctified.—We have noth- 
ing to fear from any hidden purpose of God; we 
should rather regulate ourselves and all things 
according to His revealed will.—In Jesus Christ’s 
offering of Himself for our redemption is evinced 
the perfect harmony of the righteous and 
the gracious will of God.—The cross is the altar on 
which Christ has offered, once for all, His blood 
for atonement, and His body for sanctifica- 
tion.—Obedience to the will of God not merely 
gives value to the sacrifice we bring, but is itself 
the best sacrifice.—How can the offering of sacri- 
fices work the forgiveness of sin? 

SrarkKE:—Sin must be, in the eyes of God, an 
evil overwhelmingly great, since by no other 
means, whether work, obedience, or sacrifice, 
can it be atoned for and done away, but only by 
the all-holy sacrifice of Christ, 1 Pet. i. 19; 1 
John i. 18.—Jesus Christ is the only object re- 
vealed in the entire Scriptures to whom they 
can be pointed who would obtain forgiveness of 
sins and eternal blessedness, Acts x. 43.—The 
myriad sacrifices of the Old Testament could not 
have been, in the slightest degree, acceptable 
to God, except so far as they prefigured the per- 
fect propitiatory offering of the Messiah, an 
offering of which He had long before smelled 
the sweet odor, Eph, v. 2.-See how willingty 
thy Jesus suffered for thee; shouldest thou 
then not again somewhat willingly suffer for 
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Him? John xviii. 4; 1 Pet. ii. 21.—No worship 
of God can be acceptable to God otherwise than 
in Christ.—The Divine service of the Old Testa- 
ment was burdensome and oppressive; we can- 
not sufficiently thank God, that in Christ we are 
free from it. He who now will not serve God 
shall have all the less excuse, and heavier con- 
demnation, Gal. vy. 1.—We are under obligation 
to serve God every day, and can never serve 
Him sufficiently, Luke xvii. 10; Rey. vii. 15.— 
He who suffers with Christ, and cdnquers in 
Christ, will, with Christ, be gloriously exalted, 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12; Rey. iii. 21.—We may bid de- 
fiance to our enemies; in Christ shall we triumph; 
but they shall be overthrown and lie prostrate, 
Rom. viii. 34 ff.—Thou puttest faith in a trust- 
worthy man; it were a shame not to believe the 
true God Himself, who has testified that the 
sacrifice of Christ alone suffices for our sins, 
1 John y. 9.—To have the law of the Lord in our 
mouth merely, and make our boast of it, is noth- 
ing; but whoever has it written on his heart, 
and retains it, he is pleasing to God. 
Rizger.—What gave to the sacrifice of Jesus 
its everlasting value, is that in it all was exe- 
cuted according to the direction and will of God. 
—Sanctification comprehends all the different 
elements in the restoration of man, calling, justi- 
fying, glorifying.—The Holy Spirit also gladly 
interests and oceupies himself with the gracious 
covenant of God on behalf of us poor sinners. 
He recognises with joy every forward step that 
we take therein.—The grace of Christ, the bless- 
ing of His single sacrifice, gives wide scope for 
the love of God, for His pleasure in us, the ob- 
jects of His grace; and with the love of God 
comes a larger communion of the Holy Spirit.— 
The language of the Son has been, under the im- 
pulses of the Spirit of Christ, recorded in writing 
by holy men, and thus gradually grew up the 
whole Old Testament Scripture, together with the 





= = 


pledge and obligation therein recorded, of Him 
who was to come, and upon which, even on the 
cross, His attention was fixed, until He saw all 
had been accomplished. 

SCHLEIERMACHER (Jestival Discourses):—The 
death of the Redeemer, the end of all sacrifices: 
first, because there is needed no other remem- 
brance of sin, which otherwise must have been 
renewed from day to day, and from year to 
year; but, secondly, because sin is now really 
taken away, and such insufficient provisional 
aids are no longer needed. 

Hrvusyner:—The value of our body, and of the 
whole sensible world, consists in their being 
means and instruments of the Holy Spirit.—God 
has had no pleasure in offerings which were 
made without repentance and faith; they could 
at best continue only till Christ; and finally, 
God regarded them merely as types.—The con- 
tinued dominion of Christ amidst all the uprisings 
of His enemies, amidst all the endeavors against 
Him, His doctrine and His Church, is a pledge 
of our reconciliation, and of our ultimate com- 
pleted blessedness.—Forgiveness of sins is the 
condition of our receiving the Holy Spirit.— 
Christ, with His holy suffering, love and perfect 
obedience is the one only thing wherein God 
can have infinite pleasure, and for the sake of 
which He can look graciously on the race of 
men. 

MeENKEN:—The divine majesty and universal 
dominion to which our perfected Mediator and 
High-Priest attained immediately on His en- 
trance into the heavenly all-holy, stands in glo- 
rious contrast with the momentary and fearful 
waiting of the Levitical high-priest before the 
shadowy semblance oj the divine throne; but it 
assures us, also, that we have in our eternal — 
High-Priest in heaven all that we need for our 
salyation, and most complete perfection. He is 
all, and possesses all. ; 


SECOND SECTION. 


EXHORTATIONS, WARNINGS AND PROMISES, SUGGESTED BY! THE PRECEDING 
DISCUSSION. 


I. 


A decided, steadfast and livingly attested adherence to the Christian faith in Christian fellowship 
is urgently enforced by a reference to the second coming. 


Cuaprter X. 19-25. 


19 Having therefore, brethren, 


boldness [confidence] to enter into the holiest by the 


20 blood of Jesus, By a new and living way, which he hath [om. hath] consecrated [ini- 
21 tiated gvcxatvoev] for us, through the vail, that is to say, his flesh; And havinga high 
22 priest [a great priest] over the house of God; Let us draw near with a true heart in 
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full assurance of faith, having [had] our hearts sprinkled’ from an evil conscience ; 
23 and [having had] our bodies washed with pure water, Let us hold fast the profession 
24 of our faith without wavering; for he is faithful that promised; And let us consider 
25 one another to provoke unto love and to good works: Not forsaking the assembling ot 
ourselves together, as the manner of some is; but exhorting one another: andso much 


the more, as ye see the day approaching. 


1 Ver. 22.—Cod. Sin. A. C. D*. write pepavriruévor. 


incorrect as to expression. 


[Ver. 19.—éxovtes ody, having therefore, emphatic in position.—rappysiav, confidence, boldness.—eis Thy etoodoy TOP 
ayiwy, for our entrance into (lit., the entrance of) the sanctuary ; E. Ver.“ the holiest,” right as to the substantial idea, though 


Ver. 20.—iv évexaivicey nutv odor, which entrance he al apie us, as a way, etc. 
Ver. 21.—iepéa péyav nota high-priest, but agreat, exalted priest. i 
Ver. 22 Tneieie ive. having been sprinkled, AceAvpévor, having been washed. These not parts of the exhortation, 


but conditions of it. 


The first clause to be connected with what precedes, the second with what follows. 


Ver. 23.—karéxwmev, let us hold our confession of faith unwavering ; axdv.wy without article attached predicatively to 


opodoyiav. 


Ver. 25.—rhy émcvvaywyhy éavtadv, our own (synagogal) assemblage; the term being transferred from the synagogue 


to the Christian assemblies.—BaAéere, ye behold.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 19.—Confidence to enter in, etc.— 
The rappycia, of which Christians as such find 
themselves in possession, is in this passage also 
not freedom, or arightful claim (Hrasm., Grot., edc.), 
but the joyful and confident spirit, which is con- 
scious and avails itself of its right, and of its 
freedom in its assertion. ‘The words év 76 aiuare 
are not with Bl., Stier, etc., to be referred barely 
to eicadov, but to the whole clause; for the re- 
ference is not here, as ch. ix. 25, to the high- 
priestly entrance of Jesus (Heinrichs), nor to 
our entrance made through the blood of Jesus, 
but to our rappyoia in respect to the entrance, 
which rappyo/a has its ground and origin in the 
blood of Jesus, Eph. ili. 12. This entrance, 
which forms the gate-way to the holiest of all, 
is, in its nature, an ddd¢ mpdadaroc Kai Coa, and, 
as such, has been consecrated for our use by 
Jesus our mpddpopuoc, vi. 20, and our apynydc, ii. 
10. "Hy is erroneously referred by Seb. Schmidt, 
Hammond, etc., to tappyoia. The epithet mpdc- 
gatoc—newly slaughtered, now points to the fact 
that, previously non-existent, it has been origi- 
nated by the sacrificial death of Jesus (Theo- 
doret with the most), and not to its perpetual 
freshness (Ebr.). The term {@ca, living, em- 
phasizes its vital power and internal efficacy, 
(Hofm. Del.) ; not its end, as producing life, (De 
Wette), nor its imperishableness (Bl.), nor the 
character of those who walk upon it (Stier, Ebr., 
etc.). ‘The author is speaking not of a subjec- 
tive relation of Christians, but of an objective 
medium, which is figuratively designated, on the 
one hand, as an eloodoc, on the other as a ddéc, 
but by the added qualifying term is immediately 
withdrawn from the limitations of the imagery 
contained in the names to the sphere of the 
moral truths which the imagery represents. 
To this imagery belongs also the designation of 
the flesh of Jesus as a veil through which the new 
and living way leads into the holiest of all. The 
connection of dvd tod xatamer. with évexalvoev 
(Schlicht., Béhm., Hofm, Del.), would require 
dia to be taken instrumentally; but the veil 
cannot be the means of consecration, or of the 
possibility of treading the way into the holiest 
of all; but requires to be done away, or rent 
asunder, in order to open an entrance for the 
church. We must, therefore, take dd locally, 








and conneet it with ddév, understanding ovcay or 
dyovoav. [So also Alford. And yet the imme- 
diate addition of odpg, flesh, to xararéraoua would 
seem to render it probable that the author had 
his mind quite as much on the instrumental use 
of dé as the local. We enter through the veil 
locally, and through the flesh, z. ¢., Christ’s eru- 
cified body, instrumentally.—K. ]. 

Ver. 21.—A great priest over the house 
of God.—Klee, Klein and others, take the words 
ispéa péyav together a8 = high-priest. But the 
priest whom we Christians have, is, as He who 
sits enthroned at the right hand of God as rez 
sacerdotalis, styled a great priest, exalted above 
every other priesthood, ch. iv. 14. By oixo¢g rot 
Seo Theophyl., Bl, De W., Liin., Riehm and 
others understand heaven, or the heavenly 
sanctuary ; Theodoret, Gic., Calov, Este, Thol., 
Ebr. and others, the household of believers, the 
family of the children of God; while Del. would 
unite both conceptions. The former reference 
has in its favor the above-mentioned eicodo¢g rar 
dyiwy and the designation of Christ as Aecroupyée 
(viii. 2) of the heavenly sanctuary, (com. ix. 11) 
to whose permanent priestly function the writer 
makes frequent reference. [In favor of the other 
explanation is the writer’s use of oixoc, ch. iii. 2 
ff., which is applied to the church founded by 
Moses, and to the New Testament church found- 
ed by Christ, but which is nowhere in the Hpis- 
tle (unless here) applied to the Sanctuary. The 
latter meaning, too, is equally in harmony with 
the connection, and in fact more directly caleu- 
lated to inspire the hope and confidence which 
the writer is now striving to awaken. The im- 
port of the phrase may be doubtful, but I in. 
cline to prefer the latter.—K. ]. 

Ver. 22.—Having had our hearts sprin- 
kled, efc.—The writer has previously stated 
clearly the two great prerogatives enjoyed by 
Christians, which furnish not merely an oljective 
possibility, but also the practical inducement and 
motive for approaching and drawing near to God, 
He now mentions first the subjective condition in 
which the pooépyecfac can and must take place 
viz: that of a true heart en’ Ghybivicg Kapdiac 


(p5w 355) (Is. xxxviii. 8) év mAnpogopia 
riorewe, and then in a participial clause, their 
actual fitness for this. The sprinkling which 
reaches the heart, and the consequence of which 
is styled the doing away in us of an evil conscience 
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——purification from guilt is, evidently sprinkling 
with the: blood: ef. Christ, ch. ix. 14; xii. 24; 1 
Pet. i. 2, whereby the expiatory offering up of 
His life is appropriated to the person, and He, as 
freed from the stain of sins, is enabled to appear 
in priestly service before God; as also the priests 
of the Old Covenant received, at their consecra- 
tion, a like sprinkling with blood (Ex. xxix. 21; 
Lev. viii. 80); may, in the making of the Old 
Covenant, the whole people were sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice (Ex xxiy. 8). 
We thus refer the language, not to sanctification 
(Beng., Menk., Stier), but to justification on the 
ground of a propitiation. 

Ver. 23.—And having had our bodies 
washed, etc.—Another form of Levitical cleans- 
ing and sanctifying was washing with pure water, 
which Aaron and his sons likewise had to sub- 
mit to at their consecration (Ex. xxix. 4): to 
which also the priests, as often as they went 
into the Sanctuary, submitted their. hands and 
feet, from the brazen vessel or laver, be- 
fore the entrance into the holy place (Ex. xxx. 
20 ff. ; xl. 20f ); but to which the high-priest, 
on the annual day of atonement, submitted his 
whole body, Lev. xvi. 4. To this rite allusion 
is evidently made, and as shown by the word 
ooua, we are not, with Calv. and others to take 
the water according to HEzech. xxxvi. 25, as a 
symbol of the outpouring of the Spirit, or as in- 
dicating washing away of sins generally (Limb. 
Kbr., ec.), and least of all with direct re- 
ference to the blood of Christ, (Reuss). We 
must recognize expressly @ reference to baptism, 
Eph. v. 26: Tit i. 5. For baptism forms the 
transition point from the objective system of 
salvation to its subjective appropriation through 
the grace which_by. virtue of the Divine arrange- 
ment itsacramentally imparts, and contains in 
itself the obligation to holiness on the part of 
the reconciled and justified, Rom. vi. 3 ff.; 1 Pet. 
iii. 21; and also actually works the washing 
away of sin, Acts xxii. 16; 1 Cor. vi.11. Gram- 
matically this clause forms the transition from 
the first to the second part of the exhortation, 
which would utterly lack connection, if the two 
participial clauses, were both of them referred 
either to the preceding mpoocepyoyusta (Pesh., 
Primas., Luth., Bl., De W., Del., e/c.), or to the 
following xatéyomev, (Hofm.). In favor too of 
this connection of Kat Achov. with karéyouev (as 
held by Thol., Liin., ete.) is the fact that with 
baptism stands:connected the déuoAoyia, which 
may signify just as well the active confessing of 
the hope, as the passive profession, whose object. 
is the Christian hope. The clause assigning 
the reasons for steadfastness reminds us of | 
Cor. i. ix.; x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Thess. 
iii, 3. 

Ver. 24.—_And let us give heed to one 
another, etc.—The third part of the exhorta- 
tion, similarly adjoined by xai, refers to the du/y 
of love toward the members of the church, in 
special reference to their position at the time, 
while the first has to do with faith and the second 
with. hope. The purpose of their mutual and 
watchful regard is a xapoEvoudc, which, (while 
elsewhere in the New Testament, denoting stir- 
ring up and irritation in a bad sense Acts xv. 
89; 1 Cor. xiii, 5) here as sometimes in the 
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| classics, the following Gen. shows to be employed 
in a good sense. 

Ver. 25.—Not forsaking, etc.—The words 
apply neither to a neglect of duty toward the 
church (Bl.), nor to the forsaking of her when in- 
volved in peril, distress and need (Béhm.), For 
éxiovvaywy? never signifies the Christian body 
(Calv., Just., Bl., ete.) but only assembly, con- 
gregation (2 Mace, ii. 7; 2 Thess. ii. 1), and it 
is only the éavrév that restricts this to the read- 
ers, as a Christian and worshipping assembly 
(Chrys. and the most). The incidental clause 
w¢ é4o¢ Teoiv shows that the withdrawal from the 
religious assemblages had with some already be- 
gun, yet that no ‘formal apostasy is meant, 
but only a neglect, marking an abatement of 
zeal at no wide remove from apostasy,” (Del.). 
The day of Christ’s re-appearing is called here 
as 1 Cor. iii. 13 simply “the day ” (7% juépa). 
The cw is to be constructed not with éyyiovcay, 
but with BAérere—bow uarrov. 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Christians find themselves in possession of 
two important advantages, which not merely 
Festablish the possibility, but furnish a practical 
living inducement to draw near to God. These 
advantages are: 1, the joyful and confident 
boldness to make use of the entrance to the for- 
merly closed, but now opened heavenly sanctuary; 
2, the Priest over the house of God, exalied above 
every priesthood, Jesus Christ. 

2. This boldness is found only within the 
sphere of the influence, and in the power of the blood, 
of Jesus Christ. For during the life of Jesus 
Christ on earth, His flesh had the same influence 
as the veil between the outer and inner sanctuary 
of the Temple. Full and unobstructed commu- 
nion with God had in this a barrier which must 
first be overcome, but which was completely re- 
moved in the sacrificial death of Christ. Thus 
it becomes apparent also here that it is: mot the 
doctrine and example of Jesus that render possible 
our communion with God, but the death of the 
God-man, which, in its connection with atone- 
ment and propitiation, as indicated by the train 
of thought through the entire Epistle, ean: neither 
be the mere figurative representation of am idea, 
nor have a simply moral significance. Our way 
to God leads always through this nent vel of the 
flesh of Jesus Christ, which is the heneeforth 
unveiled and ever open gateway. to: heavem. 

8. Since Christ has gone into heaven, im erder 
therein to remain, and there, as:im the true sanc- 
tuary, on the ground of His completed work of 
redemption, to appear in the presence of God for 
us, the exercise of His Priestly, office im mediation, 
intercession and blessing, takes. place in the most 
perfect manner, and without intennuption. Ht only 
remains now that we, as: His: ransomed Church, 
gather ourselves thithen: unto Him. 

4. Before we are called’ to appear before God 
in eternity, we should so avail ourselves in time 
of the means of access:to.the heavenly sanctuary, 
that the characteristic: marks, of Christians, in 
faith, hope and love, shallibe found in us. Saith 
gains its fulness from the sprinkling of the 
heart with the bloodi of Jesus Christ, whereby 

| are produced the certainty of owr reconciliation 
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with God, and the experience of our justification. 


JTope, which expresses itself in holding fast our 
confession of specifically Christian faith, finds 
its warrant in the appropriation of the grace of 
baptism, and draws its nourishment from the 
promises of the one only reliable and faithful 
God. Jove, whose rights and obligations lie in 
the needs and blessings of ¢ommunion and fel- 
lowship, finds occasion, stimulus and strength 
for its exercise in participation in Christian 
worship, and has its living connection with faith 
and love in awaiting and preparing for the ap- 
proaching day of the Lord’s return. 

5. Since the ascension of Jesus Christ, the day 
which ends the circling round of days and 
merges time into eternity, is not merely appre- 
hended by itself as in a sort of standing and per- 
petual proximity, but is expected by the disci- 
ples as approaching, with the conviction that 
évery new morning may possibly be the last; and 
with the feeling that those who are called and 
are qualified to judge the signs of the times 
(Matth. xxiv.) may by no means overlook the 
premonitory signs, occurring in history. of the 
coming of this decisive day of judgment and sal- 
vation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The wishes, thoughts and ways of the Chris- 
tian tend not merely into the earthly, but into the 
heavenly sanctuary.—Our drawing near to God: 
1, in its basis and foundation; 2, in its means: 
3, in its blessings.—The right use of the means of 
grace: 1, in their quality; 2, in their effects.— 
How we have to dispense the gifts of grace im- 
parted to us beneficially to ourselves and to others. 
—Whereby we make every day a day of bless- 
ing.—We need not fear the final judgment, ff we 
rightly improve the present time.—We must not 
merely expect the day of the Lord, but prepare our- 
selves for it.—How we overcome the perils of so- 
ciely by the blessings of Christian fellowshiy.—How 
we must recompense fidelity with fidelity.—The 
character of those who would come to God.—The 
connection of‘ faith, hope and love in the life of the 
true Christian.—To the nature of the way opened 
to us into the heavenly sanctuary, should our 
walk in it correspond. 

Starke:—A Christian must conduct with 
great thoroughness and gentleness his admoni- 
tions to his neighbor.—Faith in Christ is the way 
to God.—Christ is the great High -priest in re- 
spect: 1, to His person; 2, to His office; 8, to 
believers, of whom He is the Head.—Whoever 
would be great, and have what is great, must 
make choice of Jesus.—If the heart has rightly 
apprehended the grace of God, and believes that 
Christ, is a living, gracious, kind and sweet 
Saviour, it also so uses that grace, and so feels 
the attraction of the love of the Lord Jesus, that. 
it penetrates even to His gracious seat.—The 
way to heaven can be entered by him only who 
has a living faith in his Saviour, holds constantly 
to his confession of hope, and has a zeal that 
provokes to love and good works.—Neither 
doubter nor despairer can enter into the king- 
dom of God,—The faithfulness of God is above 
all faithfulness. God is faithful to fulfil what 





He has promised, and ta guard what He has 
given. Should not this furnish to our faith and 
hope a double basis for a joyful confession ?— 
One Christian must be guardian of another, and 
rebuke with words whatever runs counter to God 
and virtue.—KEvery one must look first to him- 
self, and seek in all respects to make a certain 
advancement, and keep and increase what he 
has: but this same well regulated self-love he 
must also evince for his neighbor, onthe ground 
of a common membership in the spiritual body 
of Jesus Christ.—Mere external contact with the 
worship of God fails indeed to secure salvation ; 
but wilful contempt of it is the way to ruin and 
damnation.—The diligent contemplation of the 
displays of God’s punitive justice in death aud 
the final judgment, may and should serve us as a 
perpetual discipline in godliness. 

Rircer:—The pure water of baptism has 
drawn our body and its members into the service 
of the Lord, and also raised it to the dignity of 
a future resurrection. It is, therefore, u capital 
pointin the hope that has been bestowed onus, and 
to which we must adhere, that eyen in our body 
which has wrung from us many sighs over sin 
and death, we shall yet be penetrated and per- 
vaded by the salvation of God.—Love draws 
great quickening from hope; but by the exercise 
of love, hope again gains ever wider scope.— 
Without fervent zeal in ourselves, mutual admo- 
nition is of no account. 

Haun:— He in whom is the life of Christ, has 
also the entrance into the sanctuary.—By faith 
our spirit has, even in the present life, an en- 
trance into the sanctuary; but God has, in bap- 
tism, also appropriated to himself our body as 
that in which the life of Christ is to be made 
manifest. 

Hrusner:—God ever vouchsafes to the be- 
liever the privilege of approach; is ever acces- 
sible, ever to be addressed.—Our hope itself, 
and more than this, our confession of hope also, 
we should ever hold fast.—How deeply have 
Christians to reflect on what has been bestowed 
on them with Christ and His death. 

TuoLivcK :—How, in our own time, are we to 
consider the forsaking of the Christian assem- 
blies? a, in its causes; 8, in its consequences. 

Menxrn:—That the way has been consecrated 
for us, indicates our right to walk in it; and 
also an obligation resting on us not to decline 
walking in it.—Not in the Spirit, not in-His 
higher nature and dignity, not in so far as He 
was in the form and essential likeness of God, 


|has the Son of God consecrated for men the 


living way into the holiest of all; but rather in 
so far as He has humbled himself to the form of 
a servant in our sinful flesh, and in the flesh hag 
suffered and conquered.—From the signs of the 
times, from the rent veil, from the opened sanc- 
tuary, we see that the first grand division of our 
world’s history has past by, and in a sense and 
measure, such as never before, the day of the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ draws near. 
Grrox:—Of our sacred priestly obligations: 
1, Priestly approach to the mercy seat; 2, the 
priestly sprinkling of our hearts; 8, the priestly 
holding fast to our confession of hope; 4, the 
priestly receiving of one another in love. 


CHAP. X-" 26281, 








II. 
The heaviest and inevitable judgment of God falls upon apostasy from acknowledged Chris- 
d tian truth. 


Cuarrer X. 26-81. 


26 ‘For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
7 remaineth no more [a] sacrifice for sins, But a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and [a] fiery indignation, which shall [the glowing fervor of a fire that is about to] 
devour the adversaries. He that despised [set at naught] Moses’ law died [dieth] 
without mercy under two or three witnesses: Of how much corer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 
and hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing [common, unhallowed, zoey], and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ? 
For we know him that hath [om. hath] said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
_ recompense, saith the Lord.!. And again, The Lord shall [will] judge? his people. 
31 Jt ts a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 


1 Ver. 30.—The words Aéyeu Kvptos are wanting, indeed, in Sir. D*, 17, 28%, 67**, and most ancient translations, but have 
the authority of A. D. E. K. L. Philox., and are added by a later hand in Sin, Comp. &xpos, of ver. 29, conclusion. 

2 Ver. 30.—Instead of the lect. rec. cJpros Kpivet, we are to read Kpivel K¥ptos alter Sin. A. D. BE. K. 31,73, which MSS., 
except Sin. and A., have also ore preceding, as Sept., Deut. xxxii. 36; Ps. cxxxv. 14. In the Sin., the change has been in- 
troduced by the corrector. 

[ Ver. 26.—éxovalws yao, for voluntarily, éxovg. emphatically, standing hefore the Part.—duaptavdévTov judy, we sin- 
ning, in case of onr sinning —the present Part. denocing au habitual and abiding state; but nothing scems to require us to 
transfer it, with Alf, to the actual day of judgment. It seems much more forcible, es well as more natural, to referit to 
the condition, in the present life. of one who has completely apostatized from God —pera 70 AaBetv, after receiving. —rHv 
eriyvoowy, the recognition—more than the mere yvaous-—the knowledge to which the mind has been consciously directed, 
anil Lorne, as it were. its attestation.—aodAcimetar, there remaineth as a logical result: catadctaetat, there ts left behind as 


« historical fct, see ch. iv. 1, 4. 


Ver. 27.—Tlupis Sidos éobiew médrdovtos, an indignation, or, fervor of fire that is about to devour. 


Ver. 23.—aderioas tis, any one, asler selling at naught. 


Ver, 29.—0 katamaticas, who trampled om—Kouvsv, common, that of a common man (De W., Del., Alf, etc.), or (as 


Thol., Lun., Moll, elc.),—axd@aprtov, unclean, umpure.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vor. 26. For if we sin wilfully, ete.—That 
the reference here is not to deliberate and 
heinous sins in general, but to apostasy from 
Christianity after regeneration, is clear from 
the entire phraseology. ‘Exovoime stands in con- 
trast with ayvootvres and mAavouevor, ch. v. 2: 
the pres. duapravérrwov marks habitual in contrast 
with transient denial: the apostasy is preceded 
by the éxtiyvwooie ti¢ aAnbelac, at once a theoreti- 
cal and practical recognition of the truth, and 
deliberate and conscious embracing of. it. and is 
followed by a failure of any further expiatory 
sacrifice, and instead of it (amoAeirera:, as ch. iv. 
6) an éxdoy7, whose fearfulness is heightened by 
the rhetorical ric. Tlvpd¢ C#Aoc is not to be taken 
as a single conception—fery zeal or jealousy 
(Luth., efe.), since the following Part. takes the 
case of rupdc, which is treated as a person. as at 
ch. xii. 29 God Himself is called rip katavadioxov. 
’Hadiew points not to a destroying-——annihilating, 
but to the sensible conscious suffering of the 
fiery infliction. The expressions remind us for- 
cibly of Is. xxvi. 11 in the Sept. The words in 
ver. 28 refer evidently to Deut. xvii. 6, which 
refer in like manner not to the transgression of 


individual commandments, but to a breaking of | 





the covenant, and abandonment of God for idol- 
worship. Hence the ground for the following 
parallel. 

Vuer. 29. Of how much sorer punishment 
think ye, efc.—Aoxeire lays the decision regard- 
ing the case, about which there can be no doubt, 
on the judgment of the readers: d&wfjoerar rep- 
resents God as Him who weighs the greatness of 
guilt, and hence awards the tiuwpia according 
to the facts of the preceding (Aor. Part.) sins. 
The words éy @ jytdoOn (as read uniformly except 
by A. and Chrys.) designate the blood of the 
covenant as that whose sanctifying influence—/. 
¢e., an influence which, in virtue of the atonement 
and purification, consecrates to a true covenant fel- 
lowship with God and His people—had beer 
already experienced. Hence kody here, doubt- 
less, denotes impurity (Vulg., Luth., Grot., Thol., 
Ebr., Liin., Richm, etc.), not commonness (Pesh., 
It., @eum., Theophyl., Bez., Schlicht., Beng., 
Bl., De W., Bisp., Del., etc.). By wvevma ric 
yvapitoc Bl, De W., Liin. understand the Holy 
Spirit as the gift of grace; but more correctly 
ace, to ch. xiii. 9,25 (comp. Zech. xu. 10). 
Bohm., Del., Riehm, efe., understand it as the 
efficient principle of grace. The first citation is 
from Deut. xxxii. 85; the second from Dent. 
xxxii. 86 (repeated Ps. cxxxv. 14). In both 
passages the sentiment is, that Jehovah, by His 
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judicial sway, will vindicate the rights of His 
people against His enemies. This meaning of 
the original is also here to be maintained, since 
rov Aadv abrod denotes in the conception of the 
writer the church of God of the New Covenant 
(Del.), which is overlooked by Bl., De W., Liin., 
“who understand the words of a judgment upon 
the people, instead of forthem. The first cita- 
tion deviates from the Heb. text, and still more 
from that of the Sept.; but accords with Rom. 
xii. 19, which contains also the Aéyer kuptog that 
is wanting in the original. Hence BI. De W., 
Del., Reiche infer that the citation was taken at 
second hand from Romans; while Meyer (Rom. 
xii, 19, 8d ed.) regards the paraphrase of Onke- 
los, Liin., on the contrary, a current proverbial 
form of the expression, as the common source of 
the citation both here and in Romans. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The most immediate inducement to follow the 
injunctions that in their rightful claim have just 
been laid down, is the great danger of apostasy 
from Christ, and the fecrfulness of tts consequences. 

2, Thepenitent sinner may indeed, with resigned 
spirit, choose rather to fall into the hands of God 
than of men, 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Sir. ii. 18. But 
the covenant-breaker and apostate, who has come 
into a hostile and radical gainsaying of the truth 
which he had before acknowledged, cannot be 
again renewed to repentance, ch. Vi. 4-8, and can- 
not possibly henceforth obtain forgiveness of 
gins. The offerings of the law bring no true 
propitiation; self-originated offerings have not 
even the character of type and of promise. If the 
only true atoning sacrifice, the Son of God and 
His blood, have in view of the earlier ex- 
perience of its sanctifying power, been rejected 
as useless, and the Spirit of grace spurned and 
scorned, not only is there nothing to replace the 
sacrifice thus rejected and dishonored, but this 
itself can no longer exercise a saving influence 
upon him who has made wilful and wanton 
wreck of all the previous influences of grace. 

8. The distinction of peceatum deliberatum and 
agnorantiz is a less fixed and rigid one than is 
commonly supposed: there is in sinning a know- 
ledge of the right, which the sinner refuses to 
allow to assert itself. The veil of the lying ex- 
cuse which is drawn over the conscience would 
fatn lift itself, but is held fast with convulsive 
power. Such a character of the inward struggle 
and gainsaying of truth must we particularly in- 
sist on when Christian truth, once attested by the 
Holy Spirit, is, in an apostasy which has grown 
out of lesser acts of infidelity, not only denied, 
but blasphemed. The conflict regarding objec- 
tive truth becomes all the more fierce in propor- 
tion as there is, at the same time, a conflict 
against the truth which still in a measure asserts 
itself within the bosom of the apostate (THon. 
comp. Stud. und Krit., 1836, Heft. 2). 

4. Rightfully and justly after such an apos- 
tasy, nothing remains to be expected but 
judgment, which will be executed by God with 
the full living energy of His holy nature, just as 
inevitably as His undeceiving word has infalli- 
bly declared it; and its fearfulness will stand 
proportionate to the richness of the grace, and 





the fulness of the revelation, of the New Cove 
nant. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


To the greatness of the grace which has been: 
received we find standing in direct relation the 
guilt of apostasy, and the fearfulness of the pun- 
ishment.—The hands of God reach through time 
and eternity, and to apostates bring no less of 
terror and destruction, than comfort and assist- 
ance to believers.—The judgments of God come 
slowly but surely; yet they are preceded by the 
profer of grace and the announcement of punish- 
ment upon the despisers.—He who turns the 
grace of God into wantonness has nothing further 
to hope from His compassion,—The looking for 
of the Divine judgment, without faith in the ex- 


piatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ, is a foretaste of 


damnation.—The wrath of God burns as hotly as 
His love, and strikes no less surely than 
justly. 

SrarkE:—Were there to be another sacrifice, 
there must also be another Messiah; and God 
must lay through Him an entirely new founda- 
tion for salvation; must institute an entirely 
different economy for attaining it; and must 
consequently, at the same time, Himself take 
away the way which has been disclosed, and the 
foundation which has been laid, through Christ. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as this is absolutely impos- 
sible, it is also equally impossible that any one 
should be saved out of Christ; and that any 
other propitiatory sacrifice should be made on 
his behalf.—Not only is the judgment of God 
terrible in itself, but terrible is also the torment- 
ing fear and foretaste of it which the ungodly 
feel in themselves as a hell even upon earth.— 
Great sins deserve great punishments; he there- 
fore who allows himself in their commission 
must not be surprised that he receive his reward 
(Jer. ii. 19).—Against the apostate there are 
three witnesses: the Father, who bath given to 
him His Son; the Son, whose blood he tramples 
under foot; and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
grace, to whom he does despite.—Seest thou the 
apostate and ungodly walking secure, believe 
that he will not remain unpunished; God does all 
precisely at the right time; he will thus speedily 
remember him (Nah. i. 2). 

Haun:—According to the greatness of His 
grace, is the severity with which God visits His 
wrath upon the contempt of it. 

Riecer:—To the Lord Jesus is ascribed a 
long-suffering patience (ch. x. 18), but to be- 
lievers a hopeful waiting (ch. ix. 28): unbe- 
lievers, on the contrary, fall into a fearful ap- 
prehension, wherein many a word of God that 
had been heard without fear, returns with terri- 
ble power.—The unfruitful vine before every 
other tree is given as food to the fire (Ezek. xy. 
6, 7); and thus abused love and neglected grace 
awaken all the greater wrath.—It is a great, de- 
ception of our hardened and insensible heart 
that the death-punishments threatened in the law, 
stoning, etc., affect us more than the sorer pun- 
ishment which takes effect only in the realm of 
the future and invisible-—‘‘He who eats my 
bread, tramples me with his heel,” is the just 
complaint of Jesus in regard to His betrayer. 
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Hxevpner:—There is a more subtle and a 
more open apostasy..—The abandonment of the 
only Saviour and Propitiator takes us out of the 
reach of propitiation.—The apostate suffers a 
twofold punishment; first, in awaiting it, and 
then in the actual experience.—We hear in this 
case an earnest testimony to the guilt of careless 
and unprincipled changes in religion. 

Menxen :—In that the Lord judges His people 
He will avenge and deliver them.—Vengeance is 





are not to assume, but rather to refrain from all 
private vengeance, and, feeling the love of Jesus 
Christ, are to commend to the Divine compas- 
sion those who in thought and act oppose them- 
selves to Christianity, and who are our enemies 
for the Gospel’s sake; and this all the more from - 
the fact that they who from this cause, hate, ca- 
lumniate and abuse us, unless they cease from 
their unrighteousness, will not escape the Divine 
retribution. : 


a prerogative of the Divine majesty. This we 


Ill. 


A speedy entrance into blessedness awaits those who endure to the end; of which the readers 
inspire a hope by the steadfastness which they have already evinced. 


CHAPTER X. 32-39. 


32 But call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye 

33 endured a great fight [struggle] of afflictions; Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing- 

stock both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye became companions of 
them that were so used [that so walked]. For ye had compassion of me in my bonds 
[sympathized with those in bonds, toi¢ deopéorz]! and took joyfully the spoiling of your 
goods, knowing in yourselves that [that for yourselves]’ ye have in heaven a better 
and an enduring substance. Cast not away therefore your confidence, which hath 
great recompense of reward. For ye have need of patience [steadfastness, dzopovgc], 
that, after ye have done [or, by doing—=ye may do—and] the will of God, ye might 
[may] receive the promise. For yet a little while [a very little]. and he that shall 
come [he that cometh, 6 éeyépyevoc] will come, and will not tarry. Now the just [But 
my just one}* shall live by faith, but if any man [andif he] draw back, my soul shall 
have [hath] no pleasure in him. But we are not of them who draw back unto perdi- 
tion; but of them that believe to the saving [procuring, preserving] of the soul [of 
life]. 


34 


35 
36 


37 
38 


39 


1 Ver. 34.—Instead of the lect. rec. rots Seopois pov, found in D***. E. K. L. (but recognized even by Este as an ex- 
panded gloss on the erroneous tots decpois of ORIG. Exhort. ad mart., 44) we are to read ros deoutos after A. D*., whose 
testimony is the more important, as B. and C. are here defective. Sin. however, has the lect. rec. ee ; 

2 Ver. 34 —Iustead of the illy attested lect. rec. év éavtois, wo are either with Sin, and many minuse. to read éauTors, 
or better, with D. E. K. L., éavrois: pe bbs accords best also the circumstance that év evpavors is wanting in A. D*., 17, 

1 rary is found in D?**, BE. K. L. 
ee Ove te ne Sécacos we are with Sin. A. Vulg., eéc., and the Cod. Alex. of the Sept. toretain «ov. In D*., the two 
Syriac and other ancient versions and most MSS. of the Sept., itstands after miotews. The Rec., without reason, oniits it 
entirely. The failure of this pron. in the Heb. text does not decide for the Gr. text. 


é i ; v 5 i it; . tense; not Aor. avauyijc- 
Ver. 32.—éavaururioxesbe, Be calling. or, keep calling to remembrance, as a habit; so Pres : wvy 
Gare to iiienmiaitices as a simple act.—dbAnow, struggle, contest, requiring exertion; not paxny, fight, battle.—nabnudtwr, 
sufferings, not afflictions (@AcWwewv) as in next verse. ‘ i : : 
sail Wore roses a Bees ie hand (lit., as to this inderd).—Bearprcopevor, Pres. Part. being habitually made a spec- 
tacle, yevnOévres, Aor. being made, or becoming, as a single fact.—t@v oUtTws avagtepepopever, Of them who so walk, 1. e., 
én reproaches and afflictions. g ; + ‘ § 4 
yee, Bh res earls svverabicate, ye sympathized with the prisoners.—ywac. Exe eavTots, knowing that ye 
have for yourselves ; not, as E. V , knowing in eee ae : eae 
Ver. 35.—itts, characteristic, as one which hath—because Ww hath. ) ; j : 
Ver. Aik at meres. of patient endurance.—iva ro Bed. Tov Ocod TroLjoayTes Koutonode E. V.(In grace) hig after ye 
hawe done the will of God. ve may receive the promises. So Moll substantially, ue after fulfilment of the will of God. phar ph 
receive.” efc. ALForp: “that ye may do the will of God and receive=that doing the will of God, ye bg fey nt 
De Wette: durch Erfilluna by fulfilment of, by doing the will, ete. The sentence will equally well bear ei ar, p wee 
three constructions: 1. “that. after doing the will, ve may receive :” 2. that, doing the will, ye may st ge be ee 
do the will and receive: 3. “that doing the will ye mav receive= that, by doing the will, ye may receive. : D se ae 
here makes perfectly good sense. For although Alford’s rendering, “ye mav do and receive,” is entirely admissible, & 


4 + yeti) ‘ arcely decisive, vz. “No endurance, or patience would be 
May be the right one, vet his reavon for reiecting the first, is scarcely decisive. » OFF 


‘ . jaa? ! , 5; . or patience would be wanted 
wanted. when thev had done the willof Go. to receive the promise Trae. but endurance or p For euch 


to brine about that state of things in which they, after having done the will of God, Fee edt ces ce lars 
is the Apaerctar of the sentence that the endnranre miaht hare referonce exclusively to the participal cle y 


finite verb, or to ‘bot together, and nothing but the connection could determine which, 
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Vor. 37.—mixpdv Scov, Scov, more emphatic than “a little.” as E.V.; “a little, a very little’—tho repeated ooo 
being asort of double diminutive, “aliquantillum.”—6 épxduevos, he that cometh; not, as H. V., he that shall come; nor, 


as often rendered in the gospels, he that showld come. 


Ver. 38.0 53 Sikaids mov, but my righte rus one (ov here being guaranteed by the best authorities).—kai Cay vru- 


oveidnra., andifhe shall have shrunie back, 
from danger, a 
sage, although, 
Middleton and Scholefield) 
decline to receive it. 
import in this Hpistle. " 
Ver. 89.—ovn éouey vrogToAys, 


ainin reserving of the soul—or of our life in the sense of p 
§ eed I think, with Moll; De Wette, etc., than soul, with Luther, Stier, Alford, ete—K.]. 


And so better, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 32. But calling to mind, efe.— 
’Avapvnobjvat is usually constructed with the Ace. 
of the remembered object, the simple pryobjvas 
with the Gen. gwrvotévrec, enlightened, denotes 
conversion to Christianity as a translation from 
the power of darkness into the realm of light, so 
that the truth has found recognition and efficient 
action in the soul, and Christ is not merely be- 
lieved in and praised as the Light of the world, 
but shines in the soul, as the Sun of Righteous- 
ness.—Uxcellently Chrys., in regard to the con- 
flict of suffering; obi elme Teipacuove aAAd aOAnoww 
bre éotlv éykoptov dvoua kal éxaivov peylorov (‘he 
does not say temptations, but struggle, a term of 
high eulogy”’).—The otbra¢ is by some referred to 
walking in ‘steadfastness,’ by most to walking in 
‘affliction.’ The latter only is admissible, in 
the subordination of the two clauses, rovro wév— 
rovro O& to drouelvare, as exhibiting the different 
modes of their manifested ‘endurance.’ The 
obrwc in the second division can only refer to the 
characteristic mentioned in the preceding. The 
rouro pév—rovro dé, found in the New Testament 
only here, is thoroughly classic. 

Ver. 86. After fulfilling the will of God. 
—Beng. erroneously refers the Aor. Part. ot- 
nzavtec to the previously mentioned Christian 
acts of the readers immediately after their con- 
version. [Grammatically considered, the pas- 
sage might bear this, although I think the Perf. 
Part. would then be more natural. At all 
events, the rovjoavrec undoubtedly refers to acts 
hereafter to be done under the influence of the 
iroxovy7. But even then, whether the better 
rendering is, ‘“‘after doing,” or ‘by doing,” or 
by two co-ordinate verbs, ‘‘ may do and receive,” 
is doubtful. Substantially, they would here 
amount to the same thing; though in other 
cases of like construction, the difference might 
be important. But then the context would 
generally decide the right construction. — 
K.]. The will of God is here not as ch. x. 7 
ff. God’s purpose and counsel of redemption, 
whose fulfilment became the great end of the 
life of Christ, but the will of God, as required 
to be fulfilled by the Saints, not, however, in its 
most general character, as a simple rule of life 
(Thol., and others); nor as restricted to the sanc- 
tification which is effected through the sacrifice 
of the Son (Bl.); but in special reference to 
steadfast endurance unto the end (Theophyl., 
Liin., Del.). 

The promise (érayyedia) is here, a8 in several 
other places, the substance of the promise, the 
taing promised. 

Ver. 37. For yet a little—how little 

ime, efc.—The words puixpdv boov dcov==a Little, 


timidly drawn back (lit. brooréA\er Oar, lower sail, take in sail, then, shrink back 
as often in the classics). Eng ver. supplies (with many) tis, tf any man, contrary to the spirit of the pas- 
if the exigencies of the connection required it, it would be quite defensible grammatically. tis (with 
is, | thiak, to be supplied at John viii. 41, with AdAp, although the commentators generally 
Hire the reterence cf broareiAnrat to the dikaros, is only one more among many passages of like 


we do not belong to back-sliding.—els mepimoinow wWuxis, for, or unto the procuring, 


Matth x.39. he that finde'h his life (thu Wuxyv) shall lose it. 


how very, very little! which form one of the very 
few instances in which the superlative is ex- 
pressed in Greek by repetition, are prebably 
taken from Is. xxvi. 20; and in their connection 
with é7v are in our passage, like é7¢ pxpdv, John 
xiv. 19, better regarded as an independent Subst. 
clause than as an Ace. of determinate time em- 
ployed to introduce the freely cited passage, 
Hab. ii. 8,4. The original text runs: ‘If it 
delays (viz., the vision) wait for it; it comes, it 
comes, it will not linger.” The subject is the 
overthrow of the Chaldean world-dominion by 
the judgment of Jehovah. The Sept. itself sug- 
gests the turn of the passage, so as to apply it 
to a person by the rendering 67z épyduevog EEL, 
which our author makes still more concrete by 
adding the def. article. The original then adds: 
“JLo! his soul is puffed up, is not upright within 
him (the Chaldean) ;” the Sept., onthe contrary; 
‘Tf he timidly draws back, my soul hath no plea- 
sure in him” (‘YrooréAAew, used originally of 
lowering the sail, then of timidly shrinking back). 
On this follows the clause: ‘‘ But the righteous 
will live, é« riored¢ uov,” (Cod. Vat.); or, * But 
my righteous one will live,” é mlorewe (Cod. 
Alex.). Grot. supplies rc, De W. dv@puroc¢. Calvin 
carries the fact that the passage aims not to be 
a direct and proper citation, but simply a free 
application of the original, to the extent of put- 
ting the concluding clause into the mouth of the 
author, and understanding by 7 wuy7 uov the soul, 
not of God, or (as Cc.) of Christ, but of the au- 
thor. With éouév Grot., Carpz., and others sup- 
ply récva or viot. It is better taken in the strictly 
classical Gr. construction of a Gen. of belonging. 
The allusion to C4oera, and the contrasted amodea 
shows that reperoinote Wwuy_e is not, with Luth., 
Calv., ctc., to be taken of the soul; while still 
we are not, with Ebr.. to refer it to temporal 
bodily life in escaping from the impending de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but, of e/ernal life, cor- 
responding to the expression, 1 Thess. y. 9, ei¢ 
TEpltmoinow owrtnpiac. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. A second inducement. to follow the admoni- 
tions of vy. 19-26 lies in the encouraging remem- 
brance of the steadfastness evinced under pre- 
vious sufferings; a steadfastness which is still to 
be maintained in faith, and which is accom- 
panied by great promises that will be perfectly 
fulfilled at the re-appearing of Jesus Christ. * 

2. Conversion to Christ, inasmuch as it in- 
troduces into the soul the true light of life, gives, 
indeed, to the believer, through the beams of this 
gracious luminary. the certainty of reconciliation, 
and, along with the acknowledgment of the 
truth. at the same time, an experience of salva- 
tion; whence come'at once quiet to the heart, 
' repose to the conscience, and peace to the soul, 
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But as even the converted man still remains in 
the world, there arises, ere long, a great and 
perpetually recurring struggle amid sufferings. 
By insults and afflictions, endured partly in 
their own persons, and partly by sympathy with 
those companions in faith who pursue their 
Christian walk amidst like circumstances of suf- 
fering, the children of God are made a spectacle 
of derision to the world. 

3. In the case of apostasy the sacrifices al- 
ready offered would have been offered in vain; 
and the sufferings hitherto endured, would have 
been endured to no purpose. He, on the con- 
trary, who remains steadfast in the appointed 
conflict of suffering, not merely receives an ez- 
perimental testimony of the power of faith, but 
also acquires thereby courage and strength, and 
the invigoration of hope, and final victory. 

4, The assurance of imperishable and inaliena- 
dle possessions, not only aids us in relation to 
the loss of our earthly goods, but renders be- 
lievers even joyful sufferers under acts of violence, 
and willing sharers in the sufferings of the op- 
pressed. For suffering for the name of Jesus, 
and on account of a conscience that owes alle- 
giance to God, is an honor and a favor (Acts v. 
41; 1 Pet. ii, 20). 

5. The recompense of reward comes as cer- 
tainly as the Lord Himself, who ts already on the 
way. Butas the securing of life is certain to 
those who persevere in the faith, equally certain 
is the destruction of those who timidly draw 
back. Faith thus, in its abiding confidence in 
the Lord, is the essential condition of the attain- 
ment of salvation, of which the coming of the 
Tord is the essential means. But believers are 
strengthened in their conflict of suffering, and 
in their waiting for the fulfilment of the promises 
of Gol, particularly by the assurance and clear 
view, that the period of waiting for the dawning 
of glory is a vanishing span of time. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The aid and comfort derived from the remem- 
brance of conflicts and suffering that in former times 
have been victoriously endured in faith.—To begin 
in faith, but not to endure, leads to useless sacri- 
fices, vain hopes, and fruitless sufferings.—The 
attainment of the promised blessings must be pre- 
ceded by the fulfilment of the Divine will: but 
this cannot take place without a living faith, that 
proves itself in suffering.—The proving of one’s 
faith in one’s own and in others’ sufferings.—A 
manifold struggle of sufferings is allotted to Chris- 
tians in this world; but along with this, a great 
promise, and a rich reward.—How the loss of 
earthly goods is borne, and replaced by more ex- 








alted and permanent possessions in heayen.—Why 
life is not gained without jaith. 

SrarKkE:—Christians are God’s combatants, 
and must be in perpetual conflict; hence, they 
also expect the wreath of honor which the hea- 
venly calling holds out to them.—What is to com- 
fort usin all trouble and persecution? The hope 
of eternal blessedness in heaven.—Trouble and 
persecution are badges of the Christian; where 
they do not bear these in themselves, there is 
something wanting in their Christianity (2 Tim. 
iii. 12).—Christians are under obligation not 
merely to sympathize with the wretched, but, as 
far as possible, to help them.—Observe the char- 
acteristic of the kingdom, and of the members 
of the kingdom of Christ; which is to do good 
and to suffer evil. It is wonderful, but salutary ; 
it must serve for great good (Ps. cix. 5).—In dis- 
ease, pain, and sutfering, confidence in our 
gracious God is better than all medicines; itisa 
tried means, and must bring aid.—Mark it, soul! 
it is not enough to have well begun the struggle; 
thou must also complete it, and arm thyself ac- 
cordingly with patience. For he who falters, in 
him the Lord hath no pleasure; nay, he draws 
back to his condemnation.—A Christian must not 
by impatience make his cross heavier than it is, 
but in quiet and hope will be his strength, Jer. 
xxx. 15.—The suffering of the present time is 
brief and light, 2 Cor. iv. 17; Is. liv. 7; Ps. xxx. 
6; we must not, therefore, allow the time under 
the cross to seem to us long.—The faith that 
brings salvation is nu dead thing, but a living 
essence, and productive of life, Gal. ii. 20.—Ah! 
this should be our greatest care in the world, to 
save our soul, and all the more, that we are in 
imminent peril of losing it. 

Rrecer:—Who shall be the persons with 
whom we in our time hold and seek fellowship, 
is a point that must involve important conse- 
quences, reaching down to the day of Jesus 
Christ.—He who does the will of God, and 
awaits with patience the promise, has content- 
ment on earth, and yonder, as the end of his 
faith, salvation. 

AutreLp :—The righteous will live by faith. 
We consider: 1, the nature and quality of faith; 
2, the righteous by faith; 8, the blessing of 
faith. 

Hrvusner:—The longer we practice, the easier 
becomes the conflict.—There are secret. trials, 
but also public sufferings; the latter are all the 
more bitter, inasmuch as they take place before 
the eyes of those who have no sympathy.—On 
moments hangs the blessedness of eternity.—The 
expectations of a faithful teacher are powerful 
stimulants; they inflame our zeal. 

Hepincer :—Impatience destroys all the fruit 
of the Cross. 
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THIRD SECTION. 


INSPIRITING RETROSPECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE BELIEVING ANCESTORS, 


I. 


Edifying examples of faith down to the time of Abraham. 


Cuaprer XI. 1-7. 


Now [But] faith is the substance of [confidence in] things hoped for, the evidence 


2 [conviction] of things not seen. 


For by [in] it the elders obtained a good report. 


3 Through faith we understand [apprehend intellectually, voodmev] that the worlds were 
[have been] framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear [that not from the things which appear may 


have sprung that which is seen']. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 


lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God? tes- 


tifying of [over] his gifts; and by it he 


being dead yet [after dying still] speaketh.* 


By faith Enoch was translated that he should [in order that he might] not see death ; 
and was not found, because God had [om. had] translated him; for before his [the*] 
translation he had [hath had] this testimony, that he [has] pleased’ God. But without 


faith 7¢ 7s impossible to please him: for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 


and that he is [becometh] a rewarder of [ 


to] them that diligently seek him. By faith 


Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with fear [pious fore- 


thought], prepared an ark to [for] the 


saving of his house; by the which he con- 


demned the world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 


1 Ver, 3.—The reading ph éx darvopévwy is now establish 
the plur. of the Rec. after Sin. A. D*, E*. 17. 


Sin. 
3 Ver. 4.—Instead of AaActrar read AaAe? after Sin. A. 17, 


ed, and the sing. rd BAewépevoy deserves the preference before 


* Ver. 3.—The reading 7 Oe in A. D*. 17 received by Lachm. is evidently an error of the copyist. It is corrected in 


28, 31, 39. 


4 Ver. 5.—Avrod of the Rec. after pevabtcews is, according to A. D*, 17, 67**, 80, to be expunged. In the Sin. it is added 


by a second hand. 


5 Ver. 5.—We are to write after Sin. A. K. L., 46, 71, 73, evapeoryxévar: on the other hand, after Sin. A. D. B., 109 


nvpiaxero. 

[Ver. 1.—éorev 8¢,—éa7vv not, as many, “there is faith,” 
the classics, emphatically placed first,—vmdoracts, as occasi 
description, but a simple statement of the nature of faith. 

Ver. 2.—éuaptupnOncayv, were attested, recetved attestation. 


but: “but faith ds.” etc; éorv a copula, but, as very often in 
onally in later Greek, confidence, as iii. 14. Not a rhetorical 


Vor. 3.—voodpmev we perceive with the vods, mind, reason, thus intellectually and rationally (Rom. i. 20)—xatmpric@at, 
have been (and so stand now) framed. ods aimvas, the ages, hence the worlds, regarded as existing in time.—prjuare bed, 
by an uttered word, mandate of God (i. 8).—eis Td ué, in order that not, the logical purpose of this intellectual perception : 
#é belongs to the whole clause, but grammatically to yeyovévar—ex parvopéevwr, emphatically placed in the clause, thins: 


tn order that not out of things that appear—ph éx datvonéevwv 
have sprung, as it would have done, unless discerned to have 


caunot stand for €« uy dacvou.*—uy—yeyouevat, not—should 
been framed by the word of God. 


er. 4.—Maprupodrvtos emt tois depots, testifying over, on condition of, his gilts: not wept tov ddpwr—ano8aviay Er, 
after dying, still, éru, logical, under this state of things, viz. even alter he was dead (sec Gen. iv. 10). 
Ver. 5.—rod uh iderv, in order that he might not see=-experience death: the purpose of the translation, including perhaps 


also (Alf.) “the purport.”—rpod tis weraOérews previously to 


the translation—to the record of it, or to its occurrence as re- 


corded.—peuaptipytat, he hath received testimony. he stands attested to in the record.—evaperryKévar, to have ploased. 
Ver. 7.—evAaBnGeis, moved with pious fear or foresight ; Alf., taking forethought (see evaaBeias, ¥. 7); €is cwryptay, for 


the saving.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1.—But faith is confidence in 
things, etc.—The position of éore at the begin- 
ning of the clause by no means obliges us to the 





*[I of course do not mean to deny the abstract possibility 
of this, nor to affirm that there are not Greek constructions 
very nearly or possibly quite analogous to it. I simply 
mean to say that there is here no such necessity as would 
alone justify our resorting *o it; while again also most of the 


view last defended by Bohme, which wag indi- 
cated by the Lect. Rec. up to the time of Griesb. 
by a comma after riovie. According to this the 
following words would be in apposition with miarec, 
while the real existence (éorv—there 1s, there ex- 





cases cited in proof of the usage are hardly satisfactory. 
Thus, in the passage of Thue. i. 5, nyovmévwv dvdpav ov Tor 
aduvarwrdtwv, there is not the slightest necessity 1or as- 
suming a transposition of the ov. “ Men not the most power- 
less leading” is identical in meaning and equally natural 
with “men, fo wit, those not most powerless.”—K. ]. 
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tsts) of faith would be asserted with emphasis, 
for which, however, there is no shadow of an 
occasion. Rather, the copula is made to precede 
(and hence as the subst. verb to be accented) in 
order to call attention to the predicates which 
characterize the subject (so also Win. since Hd. 
5). We are thus to look for a definition of faith, 
but a definition corresponding to the connection 
and object of the section: a definition therefore 
which does not restrict itself to mere Christian 
and Gospel faith, but presents religious faith in 
its broadest and most general aspects. The ob- 
gect of this faith is, therefore, in a manner en- 
tirely general, but still appropriately and ex- 
haustively, designated as ra éAru{éueva and asmpay- 
fara ov BAezéueva, designations which do not 
mutually cover each other, but are concentric, 
and express the essential relation of the objects 
of faith to the need and condition of the be- 
lieving subjects, under both their practical and 
theoretical aspects. ‘Yadoracu and éeyyoc ex- 
_ press that which, in this relation, faith is as an 
affection or act of the mind. The former denotes 
(com. ch. ili. 14). steadfast confidence (Luth., Grot., 
and most recent intppr); the latter, conviction, 
(particularly in the conscience) assurance, (Au- 
gust., Calv., Beng., e/c.). The refutation of the 
rendering of trdcraoie as substance (ch..i. 3) as 
in Vulg., Ambros., August., Chrysos., Thom. 
Aqu., Schlicht., Beng., Bisp., efc., or as founda- 
tion, as with Erasm., Calv., Stein, V. Gerl., ecc., 
or as representation, as with Castal., Paul., Menk.; 
and of éAeyyoc, as proof with Vulg., or as in- 
ward persuasion with Bl, De W., Liin., Menk., 
will be found well worth reading in Thol. and 
Del. In proof of the correctness of his defini- 
tion the author adduces the fact that év rairy, @. ¢., 
in point, or in respect of, a faith of such a na- 
ture, the ancient fathers have a good report. 
This meaning of waprupeiofa is frequent in Acts, 
and occurs, 3 John, 12; 1 Tim. v. 10. In 
this latter passage, as here, it is constructed 
with év, which is neither to be regarded as 
equivalent to did in vv. 4 and 39 (Luth., Calv., 
Grot., Beng., and others); nor need be sepa- 
rated from the verb=in possession of such a 
faith (Win., Bl., Lin.,), [Moll’s construction is, 
I think, unobjectionable; there is no diffienl- 
ty in making év rabry directly limit the verb. 
They gained their attestation in this=in this 
point, in such a faith they gained a good 
report.—kK. ]. 

Ver. 8. By faith we understand.—vooiev. 
We apprehend with the vovc, mind, intelligence. 
This verse would seem, according to Liin., to be 
out of place, and in relation to v. 4, to introduce 
an inharmonious element into the discussion. 
This unfavorable judgment springs from the er- 
roneous supposition that v. 8 shows merely ‘‘the 
necessity of faith, on our part, in relation to a 
fact belonging to the past, and recorded in Scrip- 
ture.” To such a necessity the language has no 
reference; the passage treats merely of the fact 
that faith, as an assured conviction of things 
which are not seen, also evinces itself within us 
in our rational and spiritual perception of that re- 
lation of the creation to the Creator which forms 
the condition of all history, and all Revelation, 
while its more full unfolding belongs to the Scrip- 
ture that commemorates the faith of the fathers. 
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| This faith, resting upon and guided by the 
Holy Scripture, is the organ within us of that 
perception of the invisible in and above the visi- 
ble, and of their reciprocal relation, to which nei- 
ther the perceptions of sense, nor the deductions 
of reason of necessity lead. The most natural in- 
ference for men would rather be this, that ro 
Baerduevov, that which falls under the eye, that 
which meets our senses, has sprung é« gacvouévan 
viz., out of that which belongs to the world of 
phenomena. This idea of the causal relation of 
the phenomena to the 7rd PAeréuevov must be set 
aside, as shown by the uy yevovévac, which de- 
clares that the seen has not sprung from the ap- 
parent. The pu# belongs (with all the best inter- 
preters since Beza) to yeyovéva, and not to éx 
gatvopévor, With this latter, however, (=x 
py dav.) it was constructed, after the Peshito, 
Vulg., Chrys., Theod., by the ancients gen- 
erally, and recently by Stengel and Ebrard, and 
taken entirely arbitrarily as—=nothing, things non- 
existent, while Schlicht., Este, and others, adopt- 
ing the same construction, conjecture that the 
author, with his mind on Gen. i. 2, 7 0&8 yq@ qv 
déparoc kat axaraoKetactoc of the Sept., refers to 
the visible issuing forth of the organized world 
from formless and blind chaos. With equal er- 
roneousness most interpreters take the clause 
el¢ 70 uy aS denoting result. It, in fact, implies 
purpose (Hofm., Liin., Del., Riehm). It makes 
a recognition of the design of God in that fram- 
ing and arrangement of the world (xarypriofac) 
which has been just before described. God, by 
the Word (pjuart), which gives authoritative ex- 
pression to His will, has formed the aiédvac. 
These Hons (aiévec) are (ch. i. 2) the invisible, 
spiritual, and permanent potencies of the phe- 
nomenal world, of which, at the opening of the 
epistle, the author has expressly said that they 
owe their origin to the Son of God, and of which 
he here says that they were formed, arranged, 
or put in order by the creative mandate of God. 
They form the antithesis required by Del., tothe 
ék pavouévwv, which antithesis he, supposing it not 
to be expressed, needlessly and erroneously sup- 
plies by é«.7&v vonTév, as the intelligible and di- 
vine ideas, out of which the world has sprung. 
The entire confusion which has attended the ex- 
planation of this verse, has sprung from erro- 
neously taking aldvac, tad dacvéueva and 76 
PAerouevov as equivalent designations of the 
world. Calvin unites the two words, writing 
Expavouévwy a8 a single word, and takes ra 
BAeroueva as==«drorrpa, thus rendering ‘that 
they might become mirrors of invisible things.” 
But the construction is harsh and unnatural. 
[1 know no goodauthority, and nosufficient reason 
for Moll’s singular explanation of aidvec. Theren- 
dering worlds, either as material worlds (Del.), or 
as the aggregate of all things existing in time and 
space, seems far more natural, and meets all the 
necessary conditions of the passage. The antithe- 
sis to the 7a dasvoueva,—as that out of which the 
TO BAerouevov has really sprung,—is not the 
ai@vec as a set of spiritual and invisible poten- 
cies (as Moll), nor the 7a voyrd, as, with fully 
equal improbability, supposed by Delitzsch, but 
simply the pjua Yeov, the sovereign mandate of 
God. Our sensible perceptions, is the author’s 
idea, would lead us to regard all that we see as 
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having no deeper origin than the things which are 
palpable to sense, material and sensuous spring- 
ing out of material; but faith enables us to traceall 
tothe unseen but omnipotentagency of God.—K.]. 

Ver 4. And by it he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.—Many, followingChrys., take this lan- 
gvunrgeas declaring thatthe history of Abel contains 
stillasermon challenging ourimitation of him, and 
that though dead, he still speaks in the testimony 
of Scripture. Philo finds in it a proof of the im- 
mortality of the righteous, and also Del. concludes 
trom the cry of the blood of the righteous entering 
into the ear of God, that after his death he was 
still an object of divine care, and is thus an unfor- 
gotten, undestroyed, living personage. More cor- 
rectly remarks Calv. with relation to Ps. exvi. 15: 
inde patet reputari inter Dei sanctos, quorum mors 
li pretiosa est. For the passage ch. xii. 24 shows 
that the author had in mind Gen. iv. 10, to wit: 
the crying of the blood of Abel to God for ven- 
geance. God espoused the cause of Abel on ac- 
eount of his faith, and avenged his murder upon 
Cain (Riehm). The AaAez is a historical present, 
and és stands not as temporal, but serves to 
bring out the contrast to azofavév: with this 
latter word (ic. and Beng. erroneously connect 
dv abr#e which the former refers to @vcia as the 
occasion of his death, while the other supplies 
miorews, taking dsdé as—év or xara. 

Ver. 6. Por he who cometh to God.— 
The rendering of Luth., Calov, Ramb., Wittich, 
Schultz, Mbr., ‘whoever would (or is to) come 
to God, as Enoch did,” distorts the words of the 
text, 6 mpocepyduevog TO See, which refer to 
drawing near to God in religious worship, ch. 
vii. 25; x. 1. So also de? denotes here not so 
much moral obligation, as intrinsic necessity. 
{t completes the proof that Enoch’s translation 
was a consequence and reward of bis faith. 

Ver. 7. Moved with pious foresight.— 
Tf eiAaByGeic meant ‘in the fear of God” Luth., 
a Lap., efc ), Tov Gedy could scarcely have been 
omitted. Nor is the meaning of ‘‘ pious trem- 
bling before the divine utterance” (Carpz., 
Bohme, De W., Hofm.), so appropriate as the re- 
ference to the foresight with which Noah, in faith 
in thereceived yoyyariopoc rept Tov wndérrw BAero- 
gévov, proceeded to his preparations. To refer 
the words dv’ 7¢ to owrnpiay (Bald., etc.) is entirely 
inadmissible: we may refer them to «@urdv 
(Chrys., Calv., Bez., Grot., Bisp., etc.), while yet to 
refer them to the main subject of the discourse, 
xoret (Primas., Thom. Aquin., Luth., Beng., efc.), 
is more in harmony with the connection. Noah 
is the first person in the Old Testament who re- 
ceived the epithet ‘‘righteous,” Gen. vii. 9. It 
is further repeatedly applied to him, Ezek. xiv. 
14, 20; Sir. xliv. 17; Wis. x. 4,6; also 2 Pet. ii, 
5 he is called a ‘preacher of righteousness.” 





DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


Faith, by virtue of its nature as faith, excludes 
uncertainty and doubt, Matth. xiv. 81; xxi. 21; 
Rom. xiv. 23; James i. 6. On the contrary, it 
involves in principle the confidence of conviction, 
and the firmness of assurance. It is, however, 
for this reason also, an assurance of itself, Eph. 
iii, 12; not, indeed, as a formal strictly self- 
conscious certainty and reliablemess of convic- 
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tion, but as a conviction of the reality, truth, 
and saving power of its object. Such a convie- 
tion is, in its very nature, not an immediate per- 
ception, that excludes all formal argument, nor 
again a logical assumption, resting on satisfactory 
grounds of reason. It is a union of the soul 
with the object of faith, generated by moral and 
religious influences ; and this object again is not, 
of course, something simply regarded as true, 
but it brings in the act of faith itself, the proof 
of its reality, and becomes a part of the living 
contents of the soul; while the soul is thus, in 
an undoubting and unwavering cerlaimty, assured 
of the hoped for blessings, and has an inward con- 
viction of the invisible. 

2. It is this characteristic of faith which appears 
from the beginning as the invariable, indispen- 
sable, and unreplaceable condition for the at- 
tainment and maintenance of the right relation 
of men with God, and as such can be established 
by a series of examples from the Old Testament, 
which, on the one hand, furnish the proof of the 
assertion, and on the other, can, and should, 
serve as comforting and stimulating examples 
(Sir. xliv. 51). 

3. That in and above the visible, invisible 
powers and agencies, work and hover, can be as- 
certained, even outside of the historical sphere 
of revelation. Nature and reason are so consti- 
tuted, that the former exhibits herself as an 
aggregation of phenomena, and the latter is 
qualified to perceive the nownena, which reveal 
themselves in the phenomena, and can, hence, 
attain to the recognition of the existence of God, 
and to the beholding of his invisible attributes 
(Rom. i. 19, 20). But that the world is not 
a manifestation of the divine essence, not a 
shooting and breaking forth of divine thoughts, 
not the mere materializing of a divine ideal 
world, but that in its origin and arrangements, 
as well of that which is invisible, as of that 
which is visible, in and upon it, it must be re- 
garded as a work of the will of God, who dwells 
in eternal self-consciousness, this can be known 
only on the ground of a positive historical revela- 
tion. The perception of this relation of the world 
to God, demands a faith analogous to faith in its 
other exhibitions, 

4, Faith, however, has not to do merely with 
the Scripturaliy announced fact of the creation 
and appropriate arrangement of the world by the 
creating word; we also gain by faith the under- 
standing of this fact, and especially that God’s 
purpose in this fact is, to make God known as 
the creator of all things. 

5. Those offerings which are expressions of 
faith, made not merely to fulfil an obligation, but 
as a result of profound internal conviction, best 
please God, and receive the testimony of their 
accordance with the divine will. But faith, as 
displayed in offerings, has special reference te 
the divine compassion, whether rendering thanks 
for benefits received, or yearning after more 
grace and fresh attestations of favor, or express- 
ing the need of a restoring of that fellowship 
with God which sin has destroyed, and of repre- 
senting the fellowship which grace has reéstab- 
lished. 

6. God remembers the pious not mercly after 
their death, so as to vindicate them and their 
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cause: He has also power to keep them before 
death, and to prove Himself not merely the 
avenger, but the deliverer of the believers. The 
deliverance is complete, when it effects their 
removal from earth to heaven. 

7. Where there is religious approach to God, 
there “at least exists faith in the existence of the 
invisible God, and faith in the benefits of a dili- 
gent seeking of God. This latter ean plead great 
promises of God (Am. v. 4; Ps. lxix. 83), and by 
them faith, the condition of all divine approval, 
is strengthened and quickened, 

8. Faith not oniy discerns clearly, by means 
of divine revelation, still future things, and is 
certain in respect to their coming, but also in 
virtue of its nature, involves obedience to the 
received word, and a full yielding to the arrange- 
ments which God has made, and the ordinances 
which He has enjoined. It is as far removed 
from an idle waiting for coming events, as from 
carnal security; and, therefore, while relying 
most implicitly upon the help of the Lord, fails 
in no degree in thoughtful foresight and appropri- 
ate activity. 

9. Faith does not merely, by its confession, 
utter the judgment of the wicked world; but 
faith itself constitutes. the actual condemnation of 
the world, which is hindered from using the ex- 
isting means of deliverance only by its unbelief; 
while the believer, as a child of God, not only 
enters into the inheritance secured to him by 
pious ancestors, but into the inheritance of the 
righteousness which God imparts, and which, in 
all respects, corresponds to faith. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Nature and history serve the believer for ad- 
vancement in faith and for the confirmation of 
faith.—The faith of man determines not merely 
the heart of man, but also his condition and his 
destiny.—Faith in its nature and its effects.—The 
examples of faith: 1. what they teach us; 2. to 
what they incite us; 8. with what they comfort 
us.—God looks not merely at what we do, but 
also upon what we intend.—God not merely knows 
His own; He is also mindful of them, and enabies 
them to recognize His approval of them.—God 
does not merely give Himself to be known; He 
would also be sought after, and enables every 
earnest seeker to find Him.—God renders help 





in time for eternity, yet only to those who make 
use of the appointed means of aid.—Faith has its 
labor, its offering, and its burdens ; but it hag also 
the approval of God, and the inheritance of right- 
cousness.— Drawing near to God; 1. in its blessing; 
2. in its successive stages; 8. in its means. 
STARKE:—Away with the old and cold proverb; 
what our eyes see, that we believe (seeing is 
believing). Faith is trust and not sight.—Be- 
lieyers, as yet, possess not all; the most and the 
best they must still hope for.—Faith since it has 
in itself a Divine, persuasive, and convincing 
power, is as widely distinguished from credulity 
and illusive fancy as the day trom the night, as 
a living hand from a painted one.—There is but 


one way to salvation, in the Old Testament as 


well as in the New, although this way in the 
New is much easier than in the Old.—Although 
faith is a spiritual gift of God, which has its 
seat in the heart, and is invisible, it still remains 
not unrecognizable; but along with its confes- 
sion, reveals itself in works as its essential and 
inseparable fruits.—If a person pleases God by 
his faith, he pleases Him also by his works; bunt 
if, on accourt of unbelief, the person does not 
please Him, his works also fail to please Him, 
however holy they appear in the sight of men.— 
The remembrance of the righteous remains in 
blessing (Prov. x. 7; Matth. xxiii. 35).—Faith 
brings man into fellowship with God.—They who 
hasten after another, and seek not God, have 
from Him no reward of grace to comfort them.— 
The golly have, even in this life, material aid 
from their piety. 

Haun :—In every time faith has its proper 
exercises and objects.—Believers enjoy the hap- 
piness of the Divine testimony alike in their own 
conscience and in their relation to others. 
Faith looks into the whole plan of creation alike 
in respect to the invisible and the visible. 

Hevupner:—An age without faith is despica- 
ble, valueless.—Just as much as man has of 
faith, so much is there in him of goodness.—All 
service of God is sanctified only by faith.—Faith. 
in a God who is asleep, and concerns Himself 
not about the world, is no religion, and brings no 
happiness. 

Rieger :—The eyes of God look after faith, 
and, without faith, find nothing well pleasing in 
man.—The lack of sight must hinder none from 
steadfast adherence to God, 





TI, 
The example of Abraham and Sarah. 


Cuarrer XI. 8-12. 


8 By faith Abraham, when’ he was called to go out into a place which he should 
after [was destined to] receive for an inheritance, obeyed [hearkened, 5ryzovesy] ; and 
9 he went out, not knowing whither he went [cometh]. By faith he sojourned in the 
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[a]? land of promise, as in a strange [alien, ddhotptay] country, dwelling in tabernacles 
10 [tents] with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise : For he looked 
for a [was looking for the] city which hath foundations, whose buiider [architect, de- 
11 signer, tezvirqs] and maker [tramer, fabricator, Onprovpyos | ts God. through faith 
also Sarah herself received strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child [om. 
was delivered, ctc.] when she was past age [contrary to her time of life],? because she 


12 judged him faithful who had promised. 


Therefore sprang there even of one, and 


him as good as dead [and t 1at too, having become deadened], so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the sand‘ which is by the sea shore, [the] innumerable. 


1 Ver. 8.—Before kaAovmevos, Lachm., after A. D. (E.?), puts the def. article, but omits it before rémor, after A. D*., and 
writes with Tisch. after A. D*, K. éueAAev, instead of nweAde, as read, however, by Sin., which omits the art. befure both 


«aA and 57. 


2 Ver. 9.—The art. before yjv is, according to Sin. A. D**. K. L. and many minusc., to be stricken out. 
3 Ver. 11.—Erexev of the Rec., after 7Ac«cas, is, according to A. D*., 17, to be expunged. In Sin, it is from the hand of 


the corrector. 


4 Ver. 12—Instead of woet amos, we are to read after Sin. A. D. B.K. L., 23, 87, 46, 47, ws 7 dupos, and we retain the 
words 7 mapa To xeiAos, Wuich are wanting in D*. EK. — Instead of éeyeryyOycay, write with A. E*. K., 109, 219*., 


eyevnOncar. 


[Ver. 8.—kadovmevos, being called. summoned ; with Art. 6. as read by many, “he that is called Abraham ;” but much 
less well.—dmyjcoucev e€eAOetv, hearkened, or obeyed, to go out, i. e.. so as to go oul.—éwedrcv AapB., was about, was destined 
to receive; MK. V., should.ufier receive.—mou épxetat, where, he cometh, mov, pregnuant—whither (moc), he is coming, and where 


he is going to remain. 


Ver. 9.—mapoxycev eis ynv, syjourned, dwell as o stranger (lit.. dwelt along side of) im the land; eis, again pregnant, 


“went into the iand in order to sojourn in it.” 


So Matth. ii. 23, catuxyoev eis médAcv, dwelt into, i.e.. came into and dwelt 


in.—ws addAorpiar, as alien, as belonging to others, though he had himself been promised the future possession of it. 


Ver. 10.—é&cdéxero, he was awaiting, looking for, Imperf.—riv woauy, the city, not, a city. 


texvitys, artisan, architect ; 


Syueroupyds, framer, builder, z.¢., of the heavenly Jerusalem, xii. 22, 

Ver. 11,—eis xaraBodny orépparos, for the depositing of seed (Alf.); for the founding of a seed, an offspring (Moll) ; 
Del., fiir befruchtenden Sumen; Stier, einen Samen zu gritnden; De Wette, zur Grtindung des Geschlechts.—Kai mapa Karpov 
HAtkias, even contrary to the period of her age or time of life (wapda, aside from, in inconsistency with). 


Ver. 12.—xai Taira vevexpwuévov, and that too having 


become dead.—kaOus, according as, equality of measure, not 


merely as, as. of likeness.—7 avapiOuntos, the-=which is mnumerable, agreeing with éumos, not, as would seem in K. V., 


referring to the progeny.—K. ]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. When he was called.—The lect. 
rec. without the article is preferable in respect 
to sense, since 6 kaAoiuevoc ’ABpadu can hardly 
mean Abraham who was called or summoned, 
namely, to come forth (Liin.); but, in accord- 
ance with usage, could mean only the so-called 
Abraham, or, he who was called Abraham. Buta 
reference tothe change of name would here have 
nor elevancy, since this changetook place not until 
twenty-five years after Abram’s departure from 
Haran, the event which is here spoken of. 

Ver. 9. Sojourned—lIIaporxeiv in the classics 
is used only of dwelling in the neighborhood, but 
in Hellenistic use, of sojourning as a foreigner; 
in connection with el; it includes also the idea of 
coming to sojourn. 

Ver. 10. Ths city that hath foundations. 
—This is not the earthly Jerusalem (Grot., ede. ), 
but the heavenly (Gal. iv. 28), which (ch. xii. 
22) is called the city of the living God, and (xiii. 
14) the city that is to be, whose foundations also 
are mentioned (Rev. xxi. 14). In so far as God 
projected the plan of this city, He is called its 
Texvirnc, and as the one who executes this plan, 
its dyysovpydc. This latter word elsewhere only 
at 2 Macc. iv. 1. [It figures largely in the 
Gnostic vocabulary, butin a very different sense ]. 

Ver. 11. Also Sarah herself.—The empha- 
tic kai avrn is referred by Chrys., Beng., ete., to 
the fact that Sarah was a mere woman; by 
Seblicht., Schultz, eéc., to the fact that she was 


barren; but by the majority correctly to that. 


ef her having been at tiz outset unbelieving, 
Rom. iv. 19. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Faith gives to obedience, which is its charac- 
teristic mark, also power; for it surrenders man 
entirely into the hands of God, while he sacrifices 
his individual will with his natural propensities 
and dearest inclinations, and merges his heart 
entirely in the pleasure and will of God. The 
Divine command determines his calling, and in 
the obedience of faith he goes willingly whither 
God calls him; in the confidence of faith he 
| leaves it entirely to the Divine disposal to deter- 
mine time, place, object, and limit of his sojourn- 
ing and his wandering; and in the hope of 
faith he confidently waits in his pilgrimage for 
the final fulfilment of the Divine promise, and 
anticipates his entrance into the eternal man- 
sions. 

2. Faith renders us not merely strong in the 
conflict with the trials of our earthly pilgrimage, 
and not merely willing to surrender our temporal 
possessions for eternal good; it conquers also 
unbelief and doubt in the bosom of man, and qual- 
ifies him to be an instrument of God's omnipo- 
tence and compassion, to which later genera- 
tions are pointed for their edification and their 
admonition (Is. li. 1 ff; Mal. ii. 15 ; Ezek. xxxiii. 
24), ; 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The pilgrimage of Abraham a figure of the cha- 
racter of our earthly life.—To the believer the word 
of God is sufficient: 1, as a command to set out; 
2, as a directory of the way; 8, as nourishment on 
| the journey.—The leadings of God are often 





CHAP. XI. 138-19, 


— 
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dark, and it is not unfrequently difficult for men 
to follow them; but faith which clings to God’s 
word and faithfulness, receives light for the one, 
and power for the other.—Faith triumphs over 
outward affliction and over inward assaults.—It is 
not enough to have received a call from God: we 
must steadfastly abide in this clear to the end.— 
The first steps are frequently the hardest; but 
they are the decisive ones,—What. we find in God 
repays abundantly what we sacrifice in our voca- 
tion.—As we have to give heed to the wordof God, 
so we have to trust in the power of God. 

Starke :—The believer follows, if God calls 
him from one place to another, although he sees 
no temporal advantage, Acts xx. 22, 23.—Be- 
lievers acknowledge that they are here strangers 
and pilgrims, and are seeking a genuine habita- 
tion.—The impotence of nature yields to the 
power of faith.—God fulfils abundantly His pro- 
mises; blessed are all they who put their trust 
in Him!—Abundance of population is a Divine 
blessing, and produces no scarcity in the land; 





saad 


the fault of this lies in the sins of men (Ley, 
XXvi. 9, 26). 

Rieger :—The will of God is as an infinitely 
wide space which has indeed a narrow entrance: 
but whoever has once forced his way through the 
entrance, and has entirely offered up his will to 
God, he henceforth has abundant space in the 
will of God to move in accordance with His 
choice.— Waiting expresses exceedingly well the 
nature and power of faith. For in waiting, cer- 
tainty of conviction springing from the promise, 
a loving longing and desire for the promised 
good, and patience in hope, flow together beau- 
tifully into one.—The word of promise is, to be 
sure, the only’seed for faith; but to prepare 
the heart properly to preserve this seed often 
requires many other labors. 

HevBNER:—Faith produces perseverance un- 
der heavy trials.—Faith must, with the believer, 
decide in regard to the choice of his residence.— 
God gives to the dead new life.—God is the 
guardian of holy wedlock. 


III. 


Renewed glance at the Patriarchs, with special emphasis laid on the act of faith performed by 
Abraham. 


CuaptTer XI. 18-19, 


13. These all died in faith, [as] not having received the promises, but having seen them 


afar off [from afar], and were persuaded of them [om. and were persuaded of them'], 
and embraced [saluted, hailed] them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. For they that say such things declare [show] plainly that they seck a 
[their] country. And truly, if they had been mindful of [And if, indeed, they had 
had in mind] that country [om. country] from whence they came out,’ they might 
[would] have had opportunity to have returned [to return]. But now [as it is], they 
desire [are aspiring after] a better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath [om. hath] prepared for them a city. 
By faith Abraham, when he was tried [hath] offered up Isaac: and he that had re- 
ceived [accepted] the promises offered up his only-b»gotten son, Of whom it was said, 
That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: Accounting that God was [is] able’ to raise 
him [om. him] up,‘ even from the dead; from whence also he received him j back] in 
a figure. 


1 Ver. 13.—The Rec. kai retaOevtes is to be rejected hy the unanimous testimony of MSS. except a few minusc. 

2 Ver. 15.—Insteail of é&9A0ov read. with Sin, A. D*. b*., 17, 73, 80, €&:Byoav. In the Sin. é€7AOov is addea by the core 
vect., as also éuvynudvevoy instead of uynuovevovow. 

3 Ver. 19.—Instead of duvards Lachm. reads 6vvarat after A. D**. 

‘. 4 Ver. 19.—The Rec, éye(pecy is sustained by Sin. D. E. K. L. and nearly all the minusc. The Reading éyetpar [Lachm.¢ 
AS AT, 71. 

(Ver. 13.—Kara wiorw, in accordance with faith, emphatic.—py AaBdvtes, as not receiving, stating the fact subjectively: 
ov AaB. would state it objectively, simply as a fact.—mdppwOev avrds iddvres, from afar seeing and saluting them, and thus 
dying, xara wiorty ; mop. belongs equally to both Participles.—aomacdmevor beautifully of saluting in the distance one’s 
native land or shore; not embracing. 

Ver. 14.—’Exgavigovor, make tt plain, point out clearly.—ratpida, not xwpa, a region, territory, but a native land, an an- 
crstral home. German, Vaterland. Alf. renders “home.” We might, perhaps, express it by the possessive Pron, “‘dhetr 
vountry.”—émiGntodary, are seeking after. 

Ver. 15.—Kai ci wev éuvnudvevoyv—elyev av, and tf, indeed, they had had in mind—they would have had. Alf. remarks 
that the “ two imperfects in this sentence present some little difficulty.” as both events “are past and gone,” while the 
customary construction of such imperfects is with the present time. But while the latter is, perhaps. the more frequent 
construction, the Imperfect, in this class of hypothetical propositions, is not unfrequently used equally of past time, 
provided the action expressed be habitual. Thus Xen, saya of Socrates, ode dv dAcyey—dv mh emiorever, Which might be 
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rendered, ‘he would not be saying unless he believed,” but which in the connection can only be rendered, “he would not 
The construciien is not uncommon enough to create any diffi- 
culty. Nor does it seem to me to involve ‘a harsh ellipsis” to understand éuvymovevoy, with Bl., De W., Del., Moll, eta 
of mentioning, meaning in their utterances, rather than simply to be mindful of.—avaxvupar, to return back, to return. 

Ver, 16.—vov d¢, but as it is, as the case stands.—opéyovrat, they are reaching out after, are aspiring to. 

Ver, 17.--Ipogevqvoxev, hath offered up, stands recorded as having offered wp, which he did virtually and in intention, 
“as if the work and its praise were yet enduring,” ALF.Ilpooddepev, was offering up: proceeding to greater detail. the 
author makes 4 more exact statement of the fact by exchanging the present for the past, and then employing not the Aor. 
which would have implied it as done, but the Imperf., which implies that it was only commenced, not carried through. 


have (habitually) said unless he had (habitually) believed.” 


6 avadcEimevos, hie who had accepted, not, received. 


Ver. 18.—IIpis ov €AadyOn, In respect to whom it was said. So I decidedly prefer to render with the Eng Ver. (af whom), 
referring the whom to Isaac, rather than with Moll, Alf.,and most modern intpp., to render it to whom, and refer the 


whom to Abraham. 
citation seems to me thus more thoroughly pertinent. 


That the mpos will equally well bear either rendering, needs no argument (see ch. i. 7, 8,13); and the 


Ver. 19.—Ort €« vex. duvatds 0 Beds, that God is (not was) able to raise, etc.,a general statement (with Alf.)—Fot 


60ev éxouicaro see Exeg. noves.—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18.—Inasmuch as dying is not an effect 
of faith, but in the case of the Patriarchs took 
place in a way that bore the impress of faith, we 
have here kara wiotwv, in accordance with faith, 
and not, as elsewhere, micte:, by faith. And as 
the words are not ov, but uy AaBsvrec, followed 
by a contrasted a2Ad (Ktun., II. 408), the sense 
is not, as commonly supposed, ‘they died in 
faith, not in sight, inasmuch as they did not 
receive the blessings promised; and this dying 
in faith corresponded to their life in faith;” but 
the meaning is, as pointed out by Schultz, Win., 
and Liin., that their dying, occurring as it did, 
before the anticipated fulfilment of the promises, 
corresponded to the character of faith; just as 
already, even in life, their hope was fixed not on 
the earthly, but, in faith, on the heavenly 
father-land, anid they, pilgrims, were journeying 
towards it. he whole clause stands in the 
closest connection, and the emphasis lies on the 
words introduced by aA2é With this, too, best 
harmonizes not merely the reason assigned, 
v. 14ff., for the patriarchal confession of v.18, and 
for the author’s interpretation of its import, but 
also the believing act (v. 17) of Abraham in his 
offering of Isaac. The reference to the ‘pro- 
mises,’ commencing with Abr., and to the de- 
clarations of the Patriarchs, Gen. xxiii. 4; xlvii. 
9, does not allow us, with Primas., (c., efc., to 
refer oro. zavrec to all the previously named, 
from Abel down, Enoch, of course, being in this 
case excepted. 

Ver. 15. Had in mind.—Mvryuovebew is gene- 
rally, as atch, xiii. 7; Luke xvii. 82; Acts xx. 
31, 35, taken intransitively—=le mindful of; here, 
however, and vy. 22, 1 Thess. i. 8, it is better 
taken by Bl, De W., Del., eéc., as transitive—make 
mention of, scil. in the declaration just referred to, 

Vir. 19. From whence he also received 
him back ina figure.—In all other passages 
of our epistle fev, whence, is taken logically=for 
which reason. Thus it has generally been taken 
here, and éy wapaBoA7q has been explained of Abra- 
ham’s taking back Isaac as symbol and type, either 
of theresurrection generally (Bald., Mich., Bohm., 
ele.), or of the suffering and resurrection of Christ 
(Chrys., Prim., Erasm., Ebr., Bisp., etc.), or of 
both together (Theod.). Luther moreover errone- 
ously renders éy rapag., “zum Vorbilde,” for a 
‘ype, after the false reading of the Vulg. in para- 
bolam. But so important typical references the 
author would scarcely have indicated to his 
readers in so incidental and obsenre a manner, 
if he had had them inhis mind. Yet it does not 





follow from this that we need depart from the cus- 
tomary meaning of tapaj30A7, parable, (found also 
in our epistle, ch. ix. 9), and, with Cameray., 
Krebs, Raphel., Loesn., go back to a rare signifi- 
cation of the verb wapaBdAAecba, deliver up, ex- 
pose, put to hazard, and, with Thol., translate, ‘in 
bold venturing,” or, with Liin., ‘for which 
reason he eyen on the ground, or by means 
of, his yielding him up, bore him off thence 
asa spoil.” The term éxouicato can hardly be 
alleged in support of this meaning; for this 
word, though used, indeed, frequently of booty 
and spoils of conquest, is employed still more 
frequently of that which one previously pos- 
sessed and has received back. Precisely in re- 
spect to Abraham and Isaac, Josmpuus (Anté. 1, 
13, 4) employs this word, and Puino (II. 74, 4) 
makes use of it to designate the recovery of Jo- 
seph by his father. “O@ev easily admits of being 
taken locally, which meanitig many able inter- 
preters, following Calv., Bez., Schlicht., Grot., 
have assigned to it. We must not, however, 
render by way of comparison, or in some measure, or 
so to speak, but m a likeness or figure; and we 
must not, with Schultz andSteng., following Lam- 
bert Bos and Alberti, refer the language te the 
birth of Isaac, whom Abraham had obtained from 
himself, as vevexpwuévor, but to the saving of his 
life. We received him from the dead in a figure 
in that Isaac resembled a person who had been 
put to death and re-awakened (Theodore Mops., 
Calv., eée., more recently Bl., De W., Stier, 
Hofm., Del.). The explanation of Paulus, by 
virtue of a substitute, that is in exchange for the 
substituted ram, is unnatural; and unnatural, 
also, Bengel’s supplying of o» with év rapaBor#, 
“Abraham ipse factus parabola.” [Alford takes 
nearly the view of Paulus; “the true identifica- 
tion of the wapaBoay is, 1 am persuaded, to be 
found in the figure under which Isaac was sacri- 
ficed, wiz., the ram, as already hinted by Chrys- 
ostom. Abraham virtually sacrificed his son; 
God designated Isaac for the burnt-offering, but 
provided a ram in his stead. Under the figure 
of that ram Isaac was slain, being received back 
by his father in his proper person, risen from - 
the death which he had undergone év rapa/oaf, 
in and under the figure of the ram. It is an 
obvious, though perhaps not fatal objection to 
this explanation that it applies év tapafo27, a- 
rectly to the death of the ram, and only indi- - 
rectly to the restoration of Isaac, to which tbe 
author directly applies it. According to Alford’s - 
explanation, it would seem much more natural 
for the author to have said that Abraham sacri- © 
ficed Isaac éy mapaoiy, than that he received 
him back éy rapaGods.—K.]. 


CHAP. XI. 138-19. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. If believers know that the fulfilment of 
God’s promises is still remote, nay, that they will 
never live to enjoy them personally upon the 
earth, this knowledge neither shakes their con- 
fidence nor troubles their yoy. Time and space, 
uncertainty and doubt, disappear to the eye 
of faith. The promised blessings, faith views 
as the only acfwal. and true ones, “and re- 
joices in their future, indeed, but still certain 
atiainment. 

2. Even death changes nothing in this rela- 
tion. The dying of believers bears in itself the 


character of faith, and on this is impressed most 


clearly the fact, that believers rejoice over their 
entrance into the heavenly home, which, during 
their earthly pilgrimage (Gen. xlvii. 9), they 
have known indeed, but only seen and saluted 
Jrom afar. 

3. There are also promises of God which refer 
to temporal blessings and carthly goods, whose ful- 
filment can be attained here below, as the increase 
of posterity, the inheriting of the promised land, 
victory over hostilenations. But believers have, 
from early times, regarded these promises and 
their fulfilment only as parts and stages of the 
one great promise of salvation which God has 
destined for His people; which the fathers 
waited for in faith (Gen. xlix. 18), and which is 
the essential link between the old and new Cove- 
nant. 

4. The wandering of the patriarchs is not a 
mere restless roaming, or an aimless change of 
dwelling-places, but under Divine guidance is a 
discipline of obedience, a proving of faith, and a 
type and example for those who seek the abiding 
home; and for this reason they do not turn ther 
eyes backward to the perishable world, and 
what they possess, gain, and lose therein; 
but forward to the promised and endur- 
ing good, whose altainment is certain, b2- 
cause God has already prepared it for them, 
and is no mere transitory good, but has come 
into a permanent relation to them, so that God 
is not ashamed to be called their God (Matt. 
xxii. 31 ff.). 

5. During our pilgrimage to the heavenly 
home, trials of our faith do not cease, nay, they 
may even be heightened to temptations, if there 
seems to arise between the Divine demands and 
the Divine promises, and thus, in God Himself. an 
antagonism, a contradiction, which threatens 
also to divide and rend asunder the believer. 
The unity, however, remains preserved on both 
sides, and in all respects, if the believer on his 
side turns to nothing but the express and clear 
Word of God, and confidently leaves it with God, 
by virtue of His omnipotence, at all times to evince 
Himself as the true and faithful One, 








HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Strangers on earth, at home in heaven, hence 
called to a pilgrimage.—The aspirations of be- 
lievers turn not backwards, but forwards.—What 
believers have experienced in /7fe, turns to their 
benefit in death.—The latest trials are not always 
easiest, but along with experience faith has also 
increased in power.—God acknowledges those who 
acknowledge Him, and leads them to the enduring 
city which they are seeking.—He who in the 
obedience of faith can give to God what God de- 
mands, in him the promises of God will find over- 
whelmingly their fulfilment. 

Srarke:—They who acknowledge that their 
citizenship is in heayen (Phil. iii. 20) will easily 
forget what is behind, and press forward to that 
which is before (Phil. iii. 13).—-He who has once 
escaped from the vanity of the world must not 
allow himself again to be cntangled therein; 
even to look back is dangerous (Luke ix. 62; 
xvii. 82).—Where faith is there is also obedience 
to God.—God takes the will of man, where out- 
ward hinderances prevent the execution, for the 
accomplished deed.—God has free power to 
bless and exalt one child of a father above 
anolher. — Faith must be simple that it 
may not too nicely quibble and dispute over 
things that appear unreasonable and impossible, 
and may assure itself that nothing is lost of all 
that is offered to God (Matt. xvi, 25).—Faith 
must cling to the truth and cmnipotence of God. 

Rigger :—Unbelief easily vexes itselfin regard 
to death, as in regard io all the earlier humilia- 
tions of the cross; faith adheres to the word, and 
with this passes, as through all preceding strug- 
gles,.so also through the humiliation of death.— 
Faith, through the word, brings near to itself the 
promised good, approves the entire arrangement. 
of God in this respect, and is not vexed and dis- 
couraged by delay.—From the tranquillity of 
faith springs the willing confession that one is a 
stranger; but that in all his action and suffering 
he is led on by the hope of reaching his father- 
land.—In faith we learn to reconcile things 
which seem directly hostile to each other, as 
“dying and behold we live.”—The obedience of 
Abraham springs not from a capricious self-per- 
suasion, or from the power of a heated imagina- 
tion; it is the fruit of a reflection and a mature 
judgment, which comprehends and sums up all 
good in the ways of God. 

Haun:—The extent of our self-denial bears 
wiiness how deeply the sense of heavenly things 
has its lodgment in the heart. 

Hevupner:—Never has the pious man com- 
pletely realized on earth the longing of his 
heart; he is always hoping for something better. 
—The crown of all hopes is the city of God, 
where God in the most glorious manner will 
dwell among His saints.—Faith makes us strong 
to offer up that which is dearest to us. 





19€ THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
Iv. 
The example of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 
Cuaprer XI. 20-22, 
20 By faith [also] Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things to come. By faith 


21 Jacob, when he was a dying [while when dying], blessed both [each of] the sons of 
22 Joseph; and worshipped, deaning upou the top of his staff. By faith Joseph, when 
he died [while dying], made mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and 


gave commandment concerning his bones. 


1 Ver. 20.—Read atter A. D*., 17, 23, 87, Vulg. It., wietet kat mepi Tov MEeAAGYTWY. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20. Also.—The position of «ai forbids 
our regarding the present as the mere appending 
of a new example of faith from the history of the 
Patriarchs. Luther faith is here designated as of 
a nature which displays its inward confidence by 
the utterance of a blessing, and this in relation to 
a thing in the future; in which case the act of 
blessing evinces an undoubting faith that: the 
word will be followed by the actual fulfilment 
(Theodoret, Liin.); or the «ai, with its empha- 
sizing force, introduces the blessing us an act of 
faith that even determines the future (Del.). In 
hoth cases rept weAA. is dependent on evAoy. To 
connect it with mores (Peshito, Sykes) would 
yield a construction elsewhere without example 
in the New Testament, and opposed to the 
absolute use of miorec elsewhere throughout the 
chapter. 

Ver. 21. Worshipped, leaning, °fc.—In the 
Heb. text (Gen. xlvii. 31) it is said, ‘he bowed 
himself upon the head of his couch” (Knobel), 
or, ‘the turned himself about upon his bed, 
turning his face to its head” (Hofm., Del.), At 
all events, he rendered thanks to God in this way, 
as the aged David did in a similar case, 1 Kings 
i. 47; while in his discourse with Joseph he had 
sat upright on his bed. In his weakness, he 
could neither arise nor prostrate himself, Our 
author here as elsewhere follows the Sept. with 
their pointing, FJ ('"F instead of PRAM: 
and has perhaps designedly brought this passage 
into connection with the act of blessing recounted 
Gen. xlviii., in order to express the devout frame 
of mind in which this blessing was uttered 
(Thol.). Perhaps, too, we are to take airov in 
the sense of the reflexive avrov, and to refer the 
term to the pilgrim-staff of Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 10. 
The reference of this pronoun to Joseph, as well 
as the supplying of 7@ 'Iwo7d with zpooextynoey 
(Chrys., Theodor., Theoph., etc.) is discounte- 
nanced by the utter absence of any mention of 
a staff of honor belonging to Joseph (which in- 
deed Thom. Aqu. regards as symbolical of the 
eross of Christ, and Joseph as type of the Mes- 





siah), as well as by the connection of the passage, 
which points tono marks of homage which Jacob, 
in fulfilment of Joseph’s dream, may at last have 
rendered to him. But the rendering of the Vulg. 
el adoravit fastigium virge ejus, followed by Pri- 
mas., @c., Erasm., Calv., Bisp., Reuss, etc., who 
regard it as indicating the direction of his homage, 
and as acknowledging in act the future greatness 
of Ephraim, is grammatically inadmissible; fot 
évi tt nowhere occurs as expressing the object 
of mpooxvvetv. ; 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Believers care in the best way not only 
for their own future, but also for that of their 
children and remote posterity. Therefore they 
bless them, and God hears their prayer. 

2. Tie blessings pronounced by believers are 
not mere utterances of pious wishes, but prophe- 
cies of the future, and actions which exercise a 
determining power upon history. Yet they are not 
sorcerers’ utterances which could exercise a 
mastery over the will of God, and magically de- 
termine the fate of other men. They originate 
and exert.their influence only on the ground and 
in the power of a human will brought into contact 
with the will of God. It is God Himself who fills 
and guides the blessing, heart, hand and lips. 

3. Faith strengthens and influences even the 
weak and dying, so that they look only to God’s 
promises, wait in blessing and in prayer clear to 
the end, desire, after their decease, to be ga- 
thered to their fathers and brought into the land 
of promise, and direct toward this all their ar- 
rangements, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


They who die in faith think: 1, of the promises 
which they have inherited; 2, of the prayers 
with which they are to finish their course; 3, of 
the benedictions with which they can influence 
their posterity.—Faith renders men: 1, equally 
potent in life and joyful in death; 2, equally bold 
and humble; 8, equally reflective and forecasting.— 
The best kind of concern for our posterity. 


CHAP. XI. 28-29. 


1$1- 





Starke:—As the Patriarchs with great in- 
dustry transmitted the promises of Christ to their 
posterity, so should ‘we be zealous to bring the 
Gospel of Christ to posterity.—The saints fre- 
quently do, under the direction and guidance of 
God, something in which they indeed havea good 
purpose, but in respect to which God has deter- 
mined something still higher.—It matters little 
at the present time where we are buried, pro- 








Rineur:—By the early setting in order ef his 
house, Jacob admonishes us of his daily dying, 
and of the renewed confession of his earthly pil- 
grimage, 

Heupner:—Even in age, and amidst the great 
infirmities of age, Jacob was strung in his faith 
in the sure purpose and counsel of God.-—The 
desire of Joseph to have his bones buried with 
his forefathers, indicates faith in a perpetual 


vided only that the soul comes into Abraham’s 
bosom ; for the earth is every where the Lord’s. 
Pan xxiv 





communion among believers through the power 
of God. 


Vv. 
The example of Moses. 


Cuaprer XI. 23-29. 


23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of [by] his parents, be- 


cause they saw he was a proper child [that the child was beautiful]; and they were 


24 not afraid of the king’s commandment. By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
25 refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; Choosing rather to suffer affliction 


with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season [to have a 
transient enjoyment from sin]; Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt;' tor he had respect [for he was looking away] unto the 
recompense of the reward. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the 
king; for he endured as seeing him who is invisible. Through faith he kept [he has 
celebrated] the Passover, and the sprinkling of blood, lest [in order that] he that de- 
stroyed* the first-born should [may not] touch them. By faith they passed through 
the Red Sea, as by dry dand ;* which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. 


28 
29 


1 Ver 26.—Instead of trav év Alyvrrw read after Sin. D. K. L., 31, 44, 46, rOy Atyvrrov. 
2 Ver. 28.—The more correct orthography is oAcOpevwy ater A. D. B., instead of oAodpevwr. 
3 Ver, 29.—Aiter Eypas we are to add yas after Sin. A. D*. E., 17, 31, 47. 

‘Ver. 23.— yevybecs, on being born—when he was born.—eisov acretoy 7d matdiov, they saw the child (to be) fair, comely ; 
oreo, predicate 

ve 2L—péyas yevduevos, on becoming large, on being grown wp.—Ovyatpos, of a daughter, without the Art. 

Ver. 25.—mpdcKatpov &maprias amddavouy, alemporury enjoyment from sin; amaptias being here not the Gen. object., 
denoting sin as that which is enjoyed, but Gen. subject., denoting sin as conferring the eujoyment, or that from which the 
eajoyment comes. Here, as at ch. iii., the sin of apostasy. So BI., Del., and Moll. Alf. denies, and makes it the Gen. obj.; 
but unnecessarily, and with much | ss force in the train of thought of the Epistle. 

Ver. 26.—améBAcmev, he was looking away, as abopartes, ‘so as to be waiting for it, or by regard for it determined or 
strengthened in a course of action” (Bl.), xii. 2.—pec@arodociar, the rendering of the rewurd (ii. 2). 

Ver. 27. —krarédurev (xaté, intensive), abandoned. forsook.—rov adpatov—opwy, seeing the unseen, scil., perhaps Bacurca; 
@ paronomasia, as Rom. i, 20, ra adpara—raloparar. 

Ver. '8.—Terotnkev, he has made; either instituted, or, in conformity with the common use of the word in sweh con« 
nections, celerated. The Perf. indicates it asa thing standing recorded in history as done (ver. 17, mpocevijvoxev).— thy mpdae 
xvowv, not strictly the sprinkling, but the pouring on ( Angiessung) of blood. 

Ver. 29.—js meipav AaBovtes, of which, scil., either yns or Cadagoys. The former preferred by Kuin., Bohm., Klee, 
Del.: the latter by BI., Liin., Alf. Moll does not decide, but apparently inclines to yys.—Katerddnoar, were drunk up, 
swallowed up, drowned.—K..]. 


Ver. 24. Come to years (become large) 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. péyag yevouevoc.—Schultz and Bretsehn. refer 
the wéyac to worldly power and honor; but the 
Ver. 23. Inasmuch as of marépec in Greek | contrast is between the child and the grown up 
sometimes has the same signification as oi yoveic ; man, who has reached the period of independent 
(examples in Wets. and Del.), and the mother of | choice and decision. 
Moses is expressly mentioned in the original, we | Ver. 25. To have enjoyment from sin. 
must refer the term to Jochebed and Amram, and | —The awaprtiac ardAavore is not the enjoyment af 
not (with Beng., Menk., Stier, and others,) put | sin (Theoph. Schlicht, Liin., Alf., ete.), but the 
in place of the mother of Moses, her father, Ko- | enjoyment to which sin opens the way ; for thia 
hath, Bt enjoyment, indicated as for a season, stands ia 


' the fear inspired in Moses by the first, rumor of 


‘fear, taken objectively, from fearlessness as a 
_ purely subjective emotion. 
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the same relation to apostasy from God and from } 
His people (as that duaptia which we are to 
shun mentioned, ch. iii. 138; x. 26), as the suffer- 
ing of affliction bears to fellowship with the 
covenant people of God. 

Ver. 26. The reproach of Christ.—Liin. 
understands by the dvecdiopoc Tod yororod, the re- 
proach which Christ bore; Ebr. (after the older 
interpp.), the reproach for the sake of Christ 
which Moses endured by virtue of his hope in 
the Messiah; B1., Del., and others, correctly, 
ihe reproach which Christ had to endure in His 
own person, and has to endure in His members. 
The author’s warrant for ascribing to Moses a 
participation in this reproach is found by Hofm. 
in the typical connection, by virtue of which, 
the Old Testament people of God bear in them- 
selves the impress of Christ, inasmuch as Christ 
is He whom the Old Testament history. in ad- 
vance, represents, and whom the Old Testament 
Word promises. Stier finds this warrant in the 
mystical unity of Christ and His church; De 
W. and Thol., in the pre-existent presence of 
Christ as the Logos, in the Old Testament 
israel (1 Cor. x. 4; 1 Pet. i. 10 ff.); Baume., 
(Theol. comm. on the Pent.) citing the authority of 
Augustine, in that preparation for Christ’s ap- 
pearance in the flesh which runs through the 
entire history of Israel. Delitzsch ‘unites the 
various explanations, and says: ‘The reproach 
of Christ is, to our author, the reproach of the 
Christ who was present as Logos in His people 
made one with Him, and there typically announc- 
ing His incarnation which was yet to take place.” 

Vnr. 27. Forsook Hgypt.—All the Greek 
and Latin intpp., except Nich. Lyra, refer this 
to the flight of Moses to Midian, Ex. ii. 15; but 
since, in that case, the flight was occasioned by 
fear of the king’s wrath (v. 14), but here, on the 
contrary, is ascribed to Moses’ fearlessness, very 
weighty interpreters since Lyra (as Caly., 
Schlicht., Grot., Calov, Bohme, B1., etc., and 
recently Ebr. and Bisp.) have referred it to the 
Exodus of Moses with the collected people. 
Justiy, however, Zeger, Calmet, Bengel, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Liinemann, Delitzsch, and others, 
have adhered to the earlier view. In favor of 
this is the succession of events here recounted; 
the expression «aréjumrev, abandoned, forsook, 
which, indeed, might possibly be referred to the | 
Exodus, (Joseru., Antt., Il. 15, 2), but in the 
present connection points to something person- 
ally, and exclusively pertaining to Moses; and 
finally, the circumstance that the Exodus (Ex. 
xii. 81) took place with the consent of Pharaoh. 
Nor is it necessary to the solution of the above 
mentioned contradiction, to assume, with De 
Wette, a decided failure of memory on the part 
of the author, or, with Liin., to distinguish a 


We might ask, with 
Tholuck, could not the author, without forgetting 


the king’s wrath, wish to express that his faith 
had nevertheless overcome that fear? or we can j 
say, with Del., that he, the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, quitted Egypt without consulting the 
king; that hedid this without fearing the height- 
ened wrath which he incurred by this voluntary 
sundering of hig relation to the Egyptian court. | 





Both interpreters appeal in support of their 
view to the reason stated in the following clause, 
‘che endured, ete.” —[It seems to me that this is 
a case in which it is equally gratuitous to sup- 
pose, with De Wette, a failure in the author's 
memory: and, with Alford and others, to feel 
any serious difficulty in the explanation. Look- 
ing at the withdrawal of Moses from Egypt, 
it seems to me that one might, with nearly 
equal truth, say that he left ‘“‘fearing,”’ or, ‘not 
fearing” the wrath of the king; and that which 
‘one would be likely to say would depend simply 
on his point of view and immediate purpose in 
recurring to the event. That, in his earlier 
withdrawal, Moses aid fear the wrath of the 
king is certain, and this was the immediate oc- 
casion of his flight as such. But, on the other 
hand, that his entire course at this time, alike 
in the act which occasioned his flight, and his 
general choice and state of mind, arose olove 
considerations of fear, and were determined by 
a practical defiance of the wrath of the king, is 
equally certain. According, therefore, as the 
writer had his mind on the one or the other of 
these facts, the passing fear that dictated the 
flight, or the higher courage and trust in God 
which prevented that fear from being ecntrol- 
ling, and which, in fact, led him to provoke the 
wrath of the king, he might use'one representa- 
tion or the other. Here it better suits his pur- 


/pose to present the spiritual fearlessness which 


dictated his whole course of conduct, in connec- 
tion with its ground, vz: his faith in Him who is 
unseen. 1 think that @aocAéa is to be understood 
with rov ddparov. The author puts the unseen hea- 
venly King, whom Moses saw with the vision of his 
faith, over against the seen king, at whom, with- 
out this vision, he would have trembled.—K. ]. 

He endured.—It is grammatically unal- 
lowable to make (with Luth., Beng., Schultz, 
Paul., Ebr.) rov adparov dependent. on éxaprépycev. 
For the transitive signification of this verb is not 
to adhere to something, but to endure something, 
e.g.: hunger and thirst. Here ihe intransitive 
signification alone is possible. 


Ver. 28. Hath celebrated the Passover. 
—Since moeiv uniformly appears along with 


gaysiv To mdoxa, only of the celebration of the 
Passover (Ex. ix.; Ex. xii. 48; Num. ix. 2; Josh. 


; V- 10; Matt. xxvi. 18), the assumption that here 


the significations of founding and celebrating are 
united (Béhm., Bl., Liin.), is not merely uncer- 
tain (De W.), but false: ‘yet the perfect rezou/- 
mkev may suggest the idea that the Egyptian 
passover, which stands before us as an accom- 
plished fact, has become the foundation for the 
celebration of the Passover in subsequent times” 
(Del. ). i‘ 

Destroyer, etc.—The Heb. Nnweanr 


==destruction, the Sept. translates by 6 dAcOpet- 
wv, and certainly (as Asaph, Ps. Ixxviii., 495 con- 
ceives as an angelic minister of divine justice 
(comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 12, 15; 2 Chron. xxxii. 21- 
Bir. xlvili. 21; 1 Cor. x..10). It is grammati- 
cally impossible to connect r@ rpwréroxa with Yiy, 
(Klee, Paul., Ebr.). This verb governs the 
Gen. (here ab-dv and ra rperdéroxa is dependent 
on 6 dArMpshov. Of Course, in the connection 
‘(hair first-born,” is readily understood to refer 
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to the first-born of the Israclites, though the lat- 
ter are not expressly named. 

Ver. 29. Of which the Egyptians mak- 
ing trial.—The relative 7¢ can be equally well 
referred to the ‘‘dry land” immediately preced- 
ing (Boéhm., Kuin., Klee, Del.), or to the ‘‘ Red 
Sea.” Tletpav tevog AauBdvew may mean to make 
trial of something, or, to make an atlempt at 


something, as here and v. 86. , 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. When we believe that God has special pur- 
poses regarding a man, we not merely hope for 
his preservation, but we acquire cowrage in cob- 
Penne for his deliverance; and we rely on 
x0d’s assistance in deeds of daring, and amidst 
circumstances of peril. 

2. Worldly greatness, honor, power, and plea- 

sure, have, indeed, a splendid appearance, and 
exercise a power of temptation by which many are 
led asiray; but the believer recognizes the per- 
ishable and dangerous character of these posses- 
sions and enjoyments. He looks to the future, 
the divine judgment, and the recompense of reward; 
and allows himself to be influenced neither by 
the allurements nor by the threats of the world ; 
is seduced neither by the fear nor the favor of 
man, but remains steadfast. 
having God before his eyes and in his heart. 
- 3. The power to deliver and to destroy, lies not 
in outward things and events, but, on the one 
hand, in the favor and in the wrath of God, who 
employs them as means and instruments; on the 
other, in the faith and the unbelief of men, who 
use these means for salvation, or abuse them to 
their ruin. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Faith looks to the purposes of God regarding 
the children of men, and to the means of their 
accomplishment.—The believer fears neither to 
encounter the wrath of men, nor to endure the 
reproach of Christ.—That which brings salvation 
to the believer, brings the unbeliever to destruc- 
tion.—The believer looks, 1, not upon the out- 
ward appearance, but upon the inward form; 2, 
not upon perishable riches, but upon the elernal 
possessions; 8, not upon the visible world, but 
upon the invisible God. 

StarKe:—The world abuses in many ways 
the outward form and condition of men; but 


in his vocation, | 





God frequently employs them as a means or occa- 
sion for great good. ‘l'o many a one they serve as 
a means of trial—Governments are jin God’s 
stead, and are to be honored; but when they 
give ungodly commands, these are to be given 
to the winds, Acts v. 29.—The friendship of God 
and the world cannot be enjoyed together (Jas. 
iv. 4).—The temporal afflictions of the pious are 
followed by eternal joy; the temporal joy of the 
ungodly by eternal affliction; consider well to 
which thou wilt devote thyself.—In sufferings 
and afilictions we must look to the gracious re- 
ward in heaven; this can alleviate and sweeten 
all (Ps. xciy. 19).—To be despised and perse- 
cuted for Christ’s sake, is an honor and a token 
of our attaining tu the heavenly glory (Matth. 
y. 11, 12).—Let the enemy continue to rage; he 
cannot overpass the limits which God has fixed. 
When God chooses to bear with him no longer, He 
strikes him to the ground (Isa. xli. 10; xlili. 16, 
Dis, lay 9310). 

Riscern:—O how many of our natural im- 
pulses lack. that right direction which faith would 
give to them! how often do we yield ourselves 
and our children to the disposal of men, and 
faith should strengthen us to yield them up at 
the good pleasure of God!—Faith frequently 
receives guidance and direction from the visible; 
but it transforms the visible not into food for 
vanity, but into nourishment for its trust.—One 
may, even outof the delicate and beautiful, 
weave subtle snares for his own children, and 
for the innocence of others.—Faith and foolhar- 
diness are widely separated from each other.— 
Faith admits the judicious employment of ail 
means of security. : 

Hevubner:—Fellowship with the people of 
God leads to suffering, but apostasy brings after 
temporal gain eternal shame.—Faith is the spi- 
ritual eye which recognizes the nothingness of 
earthly treasures, and the value of the heavenly.— 
Faith at once foregoes and preserves. 

Burcxuarvr (Ohly, 1862, Il. 2):—The be- 
lieving spirit of the Christian: 1. In its nature; 
it regards the reproach of Christ, spurned and 
contemned Christianity, more highly than, a, 
earthly life, ver. 23; 6, worldly honor, ver. 24; 
c, sinful pleasure, ver. 25; d, temporal riches, 
ver, 26. 2. In its reward: a, it brings out of 
Egypt, the house of bondage of sin, ver. 27; J, 
secures against temporal death by the blood of 
Christ, ver. 28; ¢, goes confidently through 
death into the heavenly Canaan, ver. 29. 


Wes 
Examples from the conquest of Canaan to the time of the Maccabees. 


Cuarten XI. 80-40, 


80 


By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, 


‘after they were compassed about [for] seven 


31 days. By faith the harlot Rahab perished vot with them that believed not [diso- 
32 beyed], when she had received [after receiving] the spies with, peace. And what 
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, : : } 
shall I more say [what do I say further]? for the time would [will] fail me to tel 
[while recounting, deqyodpevor] of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah [of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah] ;? of David also, and [both of David and] 


33 Samuel, and of the prophets: Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
34 eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, Quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword,’ out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiavt 
_ in fight [became mighty in war], turned to flight the armies of the aliens [foreigners]. 
35 Women received their dead raised to life again [or from a resurrection, ¢5 avactdcews |: 
and others were tortured [on the rack], not accepting deliverance, that they might 
36 obtain a better resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
37 yea, moreover [and still further] of bonds and imprisonment: They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, were tempted [or were burnt‘, were slain with the sword: they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, being destitute, afilicted, tormented 
38 [outraged]; Of whom the world was not worthy: they wandered [wandering] in® 
39 deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves [caves and holes] of the earth. And 
these all, having obtained a good report through faith, received not the promise: 
4) God having provided some better thing for us, that they without us should [might] 


not be made perfect. 


1 Ver. 30.—émecayr ia to be read, after Sin. A. D*., 17, 23, 31, instead of émece. ; . 

2[ Ver. 32.—Moll follows Tisch. aud Lachm. in omitting the cai connecting Gideon, Barak, etc., reading Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah.—K.]. J 

3 Ver. 34.—Instead Of paxatpas, Lachm.and Tisch., ed. 7, read waxaipys after A. D., as in ver. 37 after D¥. In both cases 
the reading is supported by Sin. So also the reading edvvaysOnoar, received by Lachm and Tisch. instead of the Rec. eveduy 
which in Sin. is only from a second hand. 

4 Ver. 37.—Instead of éretpdcOnoav—tentati sent (Vulg. Ambros.), Luth. reads 1530, émdpOnoav, were pierced through. 
The majority, following Erasmus, conjecture, inasmuch as mecpgv cannot be made=toriure, an old error ot the copyist, and 
introduce a word indicating death by jire, best émpyo@noav. In the Sin. this word follows the one given above [rather in 
Sin. the word is émpionvav]. ‘ 

5 Ver, 38.—The reading ém épyiats of Sin. A., 71, 73, 118, received by Lachm.and Tisch., ed. VII., appears to be an error 
of the copyist. ‘The Rec. év épyu. is sustained by D. HE. K. L. 

6 Ver. 39.—Lachm. reads the plur., tas émayyeacas, after A. 80. 

[Ver. 30,.—émi éxra jnyepas, for seven days. vay 

Ver. 31.—rois amevdyoacwy, with them that disobeyed, not dmorjcacu, disbelieved. 
Ver. 32,—ri ére Aéyw, what do Isuy further. dinyovpevoy, recounting narration, ; : 
Ver. 34.—éyernOynoav iaxupot év moAéuw, becume mighty m war.—e)dortpiwv, belonging to other lands, foreigners. | 

_ Ver. 35.—€é avacracews, from or out of a resurrection.—K]. 


purpose would suggest the introduction of Jeph- 
thah, who besides is placed after Samson, into 
the second group? Rather according to lect. rec., 
followed by Del., only Barak and Samson are 
more closely united by rte xai, as also David 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 30. For seven days.— Eni, of duration 
of time, as Luke iv. 25; Acts xiii. 81; xix. 10. 


{liotes is not to be connected with kvxAwlévta 
(Grot.), and this latter does not mean beleaguered 
(Schultz and others). 

Harlot.—Jac. Cappell. and others, following 
the Chaldee paraphrase, erroneously translate 
4 wopvn, the hostess; others, with Braun, explain 
the word, the idolatress. It is taken from the 
history, Josh. ii. 2; vi. 17ff. Her faith consisted 
in her strong practical confidence (Jas. ii. 25) in 
the victory of the Israelites, because their God 
was the omnipotent God (Josh. ii. 9). His mira- 
cles had not remained unknown also to the re- 
maining inhabitants of Jericho (Josh. ii. 10), but 
they, making but small account of these, at- 
tempted to withstand the people of God (Josh. vi. 
1). 
see 382. Gideon, efc.—The order of succes- 
sion ig not chronological. But the author does 
not design such an enumeration, and he has 
scarcely had in mind any particular mode of 
grouping. Del., indeed, assumes three groups, 
of which the two first consisted of three persons 
each, and thinks that the author in the first 
group names Gideon as the greater hero of faith, 
before Barak, and in the second names Samuel 
efter David, that he may attach to him the third 
group, v7z., that of the prophets. But what 





authorizes such a triple division? And what} 


and Samuel, while between Gideon and Barak 
there is no connective particle. In like manner 
there is none between Jephthah and David, but 
before Jephthah, as before the prophets, is placed 
the simple «ai. Liin. starts from the fact that 
David and Samuel are in all the MSS. connected 
by te kai, and concludes from this that the pre- 
ceding names were originally arranged in pairs. 
In that case the chronological objection would 
disappear, inasmuch as each new pair makes a 
new stage of historical progress, while in the 
successive pairs, the naming of the later before 
the earlier, is justified on rhetorical grounds, as 
bringing together the names of those who were 
coincident in time. But this ingenious conjecture 
rests on a combination of different readings, re- 
taining the Rec. under the two modifications of 
placing (with D*.) cai before Barak, and (with 
A., 17, Vulg., Copt., Arm., and many Fathers} 
striking out re xai before Samson. ‘The kai be- 
fore Jephthah is rejected, although found in D. 
i. K. L., nearly all the minuse., Chrys., Theo- 
doret, Damasc., e(c. Lachm. and Tisch., are consis- 
tent in striking out all the particles except the 
unquestionable te kai before, and «ai after Samuel 
This has also the authority of Sin. 

Ver. 38. Who subdued kingdoms.—The 
of, who, refers not to the prophets, but to all the 
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previously named persons, who, however, are 
merely adduced as examples, so that we are not 
to ask, in each individual one of the following 
statements, what person the author had specially 
in view. Many of the deeds and sufferings 
belong to persons who are not even particularly 
cited, but point us in general to the historical 
books of the Old Testament, from which the per- 
sons named are selected by way of example. 
The meaning, ‘obtain by conflict” (Bohme). can 
scarecly be established for caraywriftoIa [rather 
contending down, wrestling down—subduing.—K. ]. 

Wrought righteousness. —’Epyal. dix. is 
hardly used in the purely ethical sense (Theodo- 
ret, Erasm., Schlicht., Grot., ee.), but refers to 
the acts and influence connected with the office 
of Judges, Kings and Prophets, 1 Sam. xii. 4; 
2 Sam. viii. 15; 1 Chron. xv. 14; 2 Chron. ix. 8. 

Obtained promises. —Beng., Bl., Ebr., 
efc., follow Chrys., Primas., Theodoret, in under- 
standing God’s words of promise, and this not 
mainly His individual, but His Messianic pro- 
mises. But the common reference of the words 
to the substance of the promises, better suits the 
connection; for if the believers failed to live to 
witness the promised salvation, ver. 39, yet they 
at least realized the fulfilment of special as- 
surances. The plur. employed without the arti- 
cle, favors this view. 

Stopped the mouths of lions, efc.—We 
might refer this to Samson and David, but the lan- 
guage points rather to Daniel, vi. 18-23; as also 
the following example (by force of faith quenched 
the force of fire) is drawn from Daniel iii., or 1 
Maccabees ii. 59. Perhaps the following exam- 
ples point also to events belonging to the times of 
the Maccabees, although they have their parallel 
in the earlier period, ¢e.g., 1 Kings xix.; 2 Kings 
vi. and xx.; Jud. xvi, 28; Ps. xviii. 30. The 
word rapeu30Ag, signifying not merely an encamp- 
ment, but an army in battle array, is among the 
favorite expressions of the First Book of Macca- 
bees (Grimm at | Mace. iii. 3). This, however, 
decides nothing, since the word has the same 
signification also, Judg. iv. 16; vii. 14, and the 
discourse immediately returns to 1 Kings xvii., 
and to 2 Kings iv., by the mention of the women 
who received back their dead, é¢ dvacrdcewe, 7. ¢., 
either by resurrection (Bohm., B1., Liin., etc.) or 
from a resurrection=as raised ayain to life. 
These examples from the life of the woman of 
Sarepta and of the Shunamite, lead, however, 
again, immediately, to the martyrdom of Eleazer 
(2 Mace. vi. 18ff.), and of the seven brothers, 
along with their mether (2 Mace. vii.). The 
Tiuravov is regarded as an engine of torture in 
the form of a wheel, upon which the tortured 
person was stretched out like the skin of a ket- 
tle-drum, and frequently beaten to death. The 
better resurrection (xpelrtovog davactdoewc) is re- 
garded by Ge, and Theoph. (by the latter hesi- 
tatingly) as contrasted with the resurrection of 
the ungodly to judgment (Dan. xii. 2); by Chrys., 
Beng., Béhm., Bl., De W., Ebr. and others, on 
the contrary, as in antithesis with é& dvaordcews, 
standing at the beginning of the verse; while 
Gerh., Win., Thol., Liin., e¢e, more naturally 
[Alford says ‘‘strangely”’] place it in contrast 
With the previously mentioned amoA/rpware (de- 





a 


Ver. 86. And others experienced mock- 
ings and scourgings, eic.—Scourgings (jdo- 
teye¢) and mockings (éumatyyol) are spoken of, 
the former at 2 Macc. vii. 1, the latter at id. vii. 
7,10. We may presume with certainty, therefore, 
that these examples of suffering are suggested 
by the narratives there recorded, although the 
évepor Oé, immediately proceeds to introduce 
other, though kindred examples, among which 
we may doubtless recognize allusions to the 
mockeries heaped upon Elisha and Jeremiah. 
For not only is the stoning immediately men- 
tioned which slew Zachariah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 
and the sawing asunder, which according to 
Jewish tradition, fell tothe lot of Isaiah, bus 
previously to these, bonds and imprisonment, 
which may be referred to Hannai (2 Chron. xvi. 
10), Micah and Jeremiah, which are connected 
back by érz 0é, with the mockings and scourgings, 
as if rising upon and transcending them. And 
the slaying by the edge of the sword, if not re- 
ferring especially to the prophet Uriah, who was 
so executed by Jehoiachim (Jer. xxvi. 23), yet 
certainly must refer to the numerous executions 
of prophets in the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 
xix. 10).—The goat skins, commonly black, ex- 
pressed still more than the usually white sheep 
skins, the feelings and the condition of the pro- 
phets, who (2 Kings i. 8) are called “hairy 
men.” 

Ver. 39. And all these received not the 
promise, etc.—This sentence refers not merely 
to the persons mentioned from ver. 85 (Schlicht., 
Storr), but to the whole body collectively (alike 
named and unnamed) of those whose faith has 
procured for them the good report which they 
have inthe Old Testament. The participial clause 
must be resolved by although, not by since; for, 
in the connection, the sense of the clause cannot 
be that the ancients did not receive the promise 
because the faith which, in its nature, appertains 
to the future and the invisible, did not procure 
for them their good report. The statement, 
rather, is, that, notwithstanding the glory which 
they derived from their faith, they still did not 
obtain the promise. The singular r7v éxayyediav 
shows that the author is speaking not of special 
and individual promises, and which in fact have 
not remained unfulfilled, but of the fulfilment of 
the promise as such, ¢. ¢., the Messianic promise, 
which in the connection is determined still more 
definitely than the promise of the ‘eternal inhe- 
ritance,” ch. ix. 15, as that whose attainment 
presupposes the reAeiworc. 

Ver. 40. God having provided some- 
thing better for us.—The reason of the fact 
just mentioned, is God’s gracious regard for us, 
which has led Him to adopt such an arrange- 
ment, that the actual receiving of the promise is 
accorded to us, if we abide in the faith, while 
yet those fathers who are eulogized for their 
faith, are not excluded, but attain in like manner 
the reAefworc, only not without us, as would have 
been the case if their faith had been immediately 
rewarded with the promised good, and no interval 
had come in between the faith and the attain- 
ment. Since, then, the Tedeiwore still, also, 
awaits us, and will be attained only at the second 
coming of Christ, we are, on the one hand, on a 


liverance) from their tortures, which was prof- | devel with the fathers; and, notwithstanding oar 
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faith, have, like them, to submit to a period of 
wuiting, which also gives ample scope for Chris- 
tian endurance—while thus their life of faith can 
furnish us a comforting and stimulating exam- 
ple—and on the other a better thing (xpeirrov T2) 
has been provided for us. The fulfilment of the 
Messianic promise has, with the appearance of 
Jesus Christ and His entrance into the heavenly 
All-holy, become matter of historical fact, so that 
the prophecy of Jeremiah is fulfilled ch. viii. 6 
ff.; x. 15 ff. Even Abraham éxértvyev tie éray- 
yeAtac, ch. vi. 15 ff., and the éoyatov Tév ypepov 
(i. 1), and the owrrédera tov aidvoy (ix. 26), lies 
already behind us. We have lived to behold the 
final revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
hence the Lord pronounces His disciples blessed, 
and declares them privileged above the prophets 
and kings of the Old Testament, Matth. xiii. 17. 
Thus has something better been imparted to us 
than to them, comp. ch. ii. 8 ff. This reference 
of the xpeitrov to the nobler boon bestowed on us 
than was accorded to the ancients, harmonizes 
better with the language ch. vii. 19; viii. 6, and 
with the general scope of the Epistle, than the 
explanation: ‘Something better, then, would 
have fallen to our lot, if they had received the 
Jinal fulfilment of the promise.’’ The connect- 
ing thought would then be, that in such a case 
we should not have been born, inasmuch as the end 
of the world would have arrived, and with it 
that state of perfection in which is neither mar- 
rying nor giving in marriage, Matt. xxi. 30. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The greatest and most important victories 
are not gained by the might of armies, nor even 
by mere patriotic heroism, but by the power of 
the Omnipotent God who, beyond their prayers 
and their comprehension, assists those who, in 
undoubting faith, adapt themselves to His ar- 
rangements, and employ the means which He 
points out to them. 

2. Faith triumphs not merely over visible op- 
ponents and adversaries; it gives us victory also 
over spiritual foes, and makes those who were once 
sinners, associates and helpers of the servants of God, 
for which again God, to whom they have given 
honor, becomes to them a tower and shield, and 
bestows upon them grace unto salvation. 

3. Faith, however, shows its beauty, power, 
and greatness, not barely in that. which it accom- 
plishes, overthrows, and attains, but also in that 
which it sustains, endures, and sacrifices. And in 
this, women are not inferior to men, but. give them 
not unfrequently an inspiring example. 

4. The life of believers in the world is a per- 
petual conflict with the world, whose sEvERITY 
evinces itself as clearly in their deportment as in 
their destinies. But the conflict is lightened by 
the fact that the inestimable worth of believers 
always shines forth more conspicuous and tri- 
umphant alike in their voluntary privations and 
sacrifices, and amidst violent oppressions and 
spoliations, while the world, on the contrary, by 
ifs denial, contempt, and rejection of those who, 
in the sight of God, are more highly esteemed 
than the whole world, condemns, punishes, and 
impoverishes itself. 





5. The final goal to which God conducts be- 
lievers, is perfection in Christ; and this embraces 
the entire person, includes thus the resurrection 
and glorification of the body, and pre-supposes, 
therefore, the second coming of Christ. J/ thus, 
therefore, equally awaits us as the members of the 
Old Covenant who fell asleep in faith, with 
whom we have in common the interval of waiting, 
trials of our faith, and sufferings for the sake of 
faith, so that they are, to us, examples and pat- 
terns in the various matters with which they have 
to do. For at the same time with them shall we 
attain this final and comprehensive perfection, 
and come to the common enjoyment of the same 
blessedness. Thus the prerogative which we 
have enjoyed, in that the first appearance of 
Christ was not, with us, a matter of expectation, 
but of realization, binds us to all the greater 
humility, thankfulness, and fidelity, by how 
much the more clearly we discern in this ar- 
rangement the grace of God, taking thought for 
our salvation. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The like state of mind, the like goal, and the 
like destiny of the believers of all ages. —The re- 
lation of the believers to the world and to God.— 
The enemies, conjlicts, and victories of faith.— Dis- 
honored in the world, honored with God.—The 
transformation produced by faith.—The certain 
fulfilment of the promises of God: 1, in its 
means; 2, in its conditions ; 8, in its stages. 

SrarKe:—Hie who dwells in heaven must as- 
suredly laugh at those who defiantly trust to 
walls and ramparts.—In like manner, as at the 
sound of the trumpet and battle-cry of Israel, 
the walls of the ungodly city of Jericho fell, thus 
shall the trumpet voice of the Gospel overthrow 
the kingdom of anti-christ, Rey. xviii. 2.—Sin 
separates from God; but repentance conducts to 
God (Isa. lix. 2; Jer. iii. 1).—Good works must 
be judged not according to the appearance, but 
according to their ground and internal charac- 
ter.—The Holy Seripture is so rich in beautiful 
and memorable histories and examples, that we 
have no need of the fabulous inventions of the 
monks, but enough for our right instruction in 
the word of God.—Oh God! how rich art Thou 
even in the gifts and treasures which Thou hast 
deposited in Thy saints !—Faith is stronger than 
powder and lead, than arrow, sword, and weapon 
of war. It can overcome eyen the devil himself, 
and quench his fiery darts (Eph. vi. 16).—Rather 
should we endure a violent death, than aposta- 
tize from the true religion.—The host of sacred 
martyrs is very comforting to all the suffering 
bearers of the cross; for we are no better than 
our fathers (1 Kings xix. 4). O Thou God that 
hidest Thyself! Thou leavest Thy children here 
to suffering and oppression, that they may have 
life and refreshment forever (Rey. xii. 12).— 
Much distress, trouble and misery upon earth ; 
yet the sufferings of this present time are of no 
account beside the glory which shall be revealed 
inus (Rom. viii. 18).—O how are we put to shame 
who live under the New Covenant by the heroes 
of faith who lived under the Old.—Steadfastnesg 
in true religion under great aftliction, is a proof 
of true faith in Christ. 
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» RureeeR:—Unbelief is always hatching. dis- | (Rev. xiii.),—Even trivial acts, if they spring 
trust. ‘Surely there is no remedy; in great | from faith, are highly esteemed of God. * 
public calamities must all fare alike.” But faith Hxuspner:—Faith overcomes the world.—The 
trusts God in all ways.—God, in His economy | richness of the Holy Scripture in instructive ex- 
and arrangement of times, has graciously cared | amples. The richness of the gifts that God hag 
for all. Hven to the ancients He has vouchsafed, | deposited in the saints.—The hidden value of the 
in their time, sufficient evidence for faith. righteous is manifest in the sight of God.—The 

Maun :—The world speedily forgets the deeds | Christian should be exalted above the world, but 
of its heroes, however much it may wish to per- | the world should learn to be worthy of the godly. 
petuate them; but God bears testimony to His | —How often do innocence and truth have to con- 
own. This is genuine, and will remain.—If we | cealand withdraw themselves. He, who shall yet 
can do no very great deed in our time, it is | dwellin the eternal mansions, now often wanders 
enough if we exercise victorious faith in endu- | without a shelter.—Many pious men fail to live to 
rance, as this is the task assigned to our time | see the fulfilment of their desires; but their sal- 
vation will not fail_— Heaven unites all. 





FOURTH SECTION. 


A COMPREHENSIVE APPEAL, BASED ON THE PRECEDING RETROSPECT. 


I. 


In possession of such examples, and looking away to Jesus Himself, the readers must maintain, 
with steadfastness, the struggle that awaits them. 


CHarTer XII. 1-8. 


Wherefore, seeing we also are [let also us, being] compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us [om. let us] lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so - 
easily beset ws, and let us run with patience [steadfastness] the race [contest, dydva] 

2 that is set before us, Looking [away] unto Jesus the author [ Leader] and finisher [ Per- 
fecter] of our faith; who for the joy that was set before him endured the [a] cross, de- 
spising the shame [making light of shame], and is set down [hath sat down]! at the 

8 right hand of the throne of God. For consider him that [hath] endured such contra- 
diction of [6zd, by, from] sinners against himself,? lest ye [in order that ye may not] be 
wearied ana faint [éxdudpyevor, relaxing, fainting] in your minds. 


1 Ver. 2.—_The Perf. cexaOcxev has the sanction of all the uncials and most of the minusc., as against the Rec. éxd@.vev. 
{The Eng. ver. correctly, as to the sense, ¢s set down}. 
~ 2 Ver. 3.—The reading cis cavrdy (instead of ets avTdéy or eis avtév, which is found in D***, K. L., and nearly all the 
minusc., is directly sustained by A.and the Vulg.; indirectly by the senseless plurals, €ls €avTovs in D*. EF., Pesh. and Sin, 
Ver. 1.—Tovyapodv. therefore, weighty and impressive in classical Greek; roe probably for 79, by this, yap, for, obv, 
then, now; the whole=for by this now, hence, therefore—xai nmets, let also us; nmecs, emphatic; in E. V., the emphasia 
partly given in the “ we also.”—rogoiror, etc., having so great a crowd of witnesses encompassing us, scil., like the spectators 
in the stadium, but wdprupes, having probably a double reference to their character as spectators, and as witnesses to 
the faith. The Greek word, like the English, has both meanings, and probably for the sane reason, v7z., that a witness 
must naturally have been a beholder of that to which he witnexses.—dykov, bulk, wei7ht, unnatural swelling or protube- 
rance; and may refer primarily to unnatural bulk of the body itself; then to extraneous burdens.—evmepiotatov, probably 
easily placing uself arownd, easily besetting —ov tmopovijs, by means of steadfastness, through, in the midst of, stead fustness, 
hence taken adyerbially, steadfastly, perseveringly. ee : é 
Ver. 2.—aopavres, looking away, apxnydv, file-leader, captain (chap. ii. 10), reAecwrny, perfecter.—avri, over against, in 
return for, in exchange for, hence here, in consideration of —iméuewev otavpov, endured a cross.—aicxvyns Katappovicas, 
making light of shame, not specifically, the shame of the cross, but shame taken abstractly.—Kexaduxer, has sat down, and 
still holds his seat. Zee s ‘ 
Ver. 3.—dvadoyicacée. not adequately rendered by English, consider (which is used elsewhere for katavoo, etc... and 
difficult to express in English; think over analogously, or by way of comparison; Brne.: “comparatime instituta, cogttate ; 
rov vropemerncdta, him who hath endured (Perf.); not merely suffered (wdcxeuv), but stood under, abided.—tais pux. 


eAvopmevor. fuinting in your souls.—K.]. 


with the preceding 0. T. examples the follow- 

ing exhortation to like conduct: the exhortation 

ae? ae cy eee being couched in imagery, and technical expres- 

Ver. 1. Therefore let also us.—Tocyapoiv | sions drawn from the Grecian games, with whose 
‘familiar in classical Greek, but in the N. T. con- | usages the Jews were sufficiently familiar. The 
fined to this passage and 1 Thess. iv. 8) connects | phrase végoc vapripwy at the outset, containing am 
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allusion to this imagery, although it is rendered 
distinct only by the more explicit reference 
which follows. The sum of the passage is this: 
The capital thought expressed by the verb rpé- 
Howev is an exhorlation to the race, while the two 
participial clauses with éyovtes and arobéuevor 
intimate, the former what we possess for our in- 
citement in the enveloping cloud of witnesses, 
and the latter, what we must previously have 
done to our persons in order to facilitate our 
progress. Unquestionably, now, dv’ dropuov7¢ at- 
tached to rpéyupuev, as more specially charac- 
terizing the race, looks back to ch. x. 86, and 
alike the preéminence given to miori¢ in v. 2, 
and the rocyapovy of v. 1, show a clear reference 
toch. xi, Yet all this does not require us, with 
Liin., to explain paprupec exclusively of witnesses 
of faith. On the one hand, we must not overlook 
the fact, that the persons signalized inch. xi. are 
designated as those who, on account of their 
faith, have received a good report, or testimony 
(not as those who have borne it), ch. xi. 2, 4, 5, 
39; and on the other, we must remember that 
here, at v. 2, the eyes of those running are turned 
to Jesus, as apxnyéc and TedewrAc of faith, and 
this in such a way that the adopérrec standing co- 
ordinate with éyovrec forms a second ground of 
exhortation to zeai in the race, and the ixouovy 
of Jesus is evolved from His history, thus 
brought into relation to the imagery of the sta- 
dium. The expositor, therefore, may be justified 
in taking the cloud of papripur, lifted above the 
earth, not, indeed, exclusively (with Bleek, De 
Wette, Thol., Bisp., efc.), but still primarily, as 
witnesses, or spectators of the struggle, and treat 
its meaning of witnesses of faith as not, indeed, pro- 
perly combining itself with the former (with Del., 
Riehm, Alf.), nor again as entirely merged and 
lost init. For the question is not at all one of 
mere spectators, but of sympathizing witnesses, 
witnesses who have been tried in a like conflict 
with our own, but have already reached the goal 
of perfection, and whose person and history are 
precisely on this account, patterns and incite- 
mentsto us. The dvd, with the Gen., with verbs 
of motion, serves to designate the continuance of 
the movement, the permanent and habitual char- 
acter of the act (Brrnuanpy, p. 239). So here 
Oe brrouovag as dia rioTewc, 2 Cor. v. 7. 

That easily besets us.—The word eirepi- 
oratov is as an drag Acyouevov of doubtful signifi- 
cation. Carpz., Schultz, Stein explain it actively 
seducing, enticing; but this sense cannot be es- 
tablished. The signification, easily changing= 
unstable, movable (Matthii), is inappropriate. 
The absence of the object prevents our taking it 
actively; and since elsewhere all derivations 
from lornut have either an intransitive or passive 
meaning, this word can scarcely constitute an 
exception. The passive ineaning, however, easily 
got around, avoided, or easily encompassed—overcome 
(Chrys., e¢c.), is far-fetched, and unsuited to the 
context. The same is true of Ernesti’s explana- 
tion; eagerly encompassed and thronged, hence, 
universally prized and beloved. We must therefore 
go back to the middle signification, and may 
either, with John Gerh., Bl, De W., Liin., 
Riehm, efe., refer it to sin, like a garment 
closely and constantly encompassing and hinder- 
ing the runner; or (with Anselm, Horneius, 
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Calv., Grot., Ebr., Del., etc.) to the fact that it 
everywhere easily besets us, and subtly encom- 
passes us, so as to hinder and obstruct our way. 
A recurrence to the noun repioraoce for the sense, 
easily involving us in evil, plunging us into danger, 
creating hinderances (Theophyl., Beng., and others), 
is totally unnecessary. Caly., Chemnitz, Seb. 
Schmidt, and others, referthe word too restrictedly 
to hereditary sin, implied also in Luther’s render- 
ing, ‘‘ which ever cleaves to us.” Bugenhagen 
renders more correctly, ‘* semper oppugnans ;” and 
in part, Gcolamp., who, however, reduces the 
force of his rendering peccatum quod nos proxime 
circumstat, by the added clause, “stve tenaciter 
nobis inheret.” The rendering of Gryneus, “ad 
nos circumcingendos proclive,” reaches about the 
exact idea.—For giving to éyxog the figurative 
meaning of self-sufficiency, high-mindedness (Beng., 
and others), we have no warrant from the 
context, 

Ver. 2. The Leader and Perfecter of 
faith.—’ Apyvydc denotes not merely the orgina- 
tor, who works in us the beginning of faith 
(Chrys., Erasm., Liin., and the majority), but, 
as at ch. ii. 10, the leader, marshaller, who. in the 
exhibition of patient and victorious faith, has 
preceded us, as a pattern and an aid, comp. ch. 
11. 13; iii. 2. ‘“How were it possible that faith 
could not be predicated of Jesus? For betwee 
Him and. His eternal and strictly divine life had 
His earthly life, having become by the power of 
sin and wrath a thick prison wall, placed itself 
as a wall of partition, which, untilit was actually 
broken through and done away, was non-existent 
only to His far-reaching and transcending faith— 
for that faith, by virtue of which, even in the very 
midst of the darkness of utter desertion, He 
could still call God ‘‘His God!” So soon as we 
recognize in its terrible and deadly earnestness 
the self-abnegation of the eternal Son, we can- 
not wonder that, while that state continued, the 
author designates faith as the bond between Him 
and God” (Drz.). The train of thought in- 
volves the idea that Jesus also, by enduring to 
the end, set forth and made manifest faith in its 
perfection (Richm). {t is not enough to say 
with Del. that Jesus, through affliction, entering 
into glory, has obtained for us ultimate salva- 
tion, styled, 1 Pet. i. 9, 10 rTéAoc tice mlozewe. 
When faith is ascribed to Jesus Christ it must, in 
His person, in accordance with His uniformly 
developed character (ch. y. 8, 9), bear the stamp 
of perfection. Thus reAemwr#e receives its usual 
transitive signification. And the sentiment may 
well be that in His display of faith Jesus also in 
His own person brought it to perfection (Theod., 
Beng., Bl., De W., Thol., Ebr., Bisp., efe.), and 
not merely that He brings it to perfection in us 
(Chrys., Liin., Del., ete.), Some, with Grot., take 
the idea of reAcmwrhc, too narrowly, as refer- 
ring to the judge in the games (= Gpafsetc). 

For the joy that was set before him.— 
The joy refers not merely to the finished work 
of ~redemption, and the blessings it brings to 
men (Theodoret): it is the heavenly joy, the ob- 
taining of which was to be the reward of Jesus’ 
suffering on the cross (Primas. and the most). 
This idea of avri is demanded by the connection. 
From a misconception of it have arisen the ren¢ 
derings» ‘instead of the heavenly glory which 
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He had as the preéxistent and premundane Lo- 
gos (Pesh., Greg. Nazianz., Beza, ete.); or: 
‘instead of the worldly joys and_ pleasures 
which it was in His power to enjoy” (Calv., 
Carpz., Stein, Bisp., etc.; or: ‘instead of that 
freedom from earthly suffering which, as the 
sinless One, He might have secured for him- 
self” (Chrys., Calov, efc.). 

Ver. 3. For consider him, etc.—’ Ava \oyi- 
feofat expresses a consideration that compares and 
weighs. The hortatory ddopdvrec, looking away, 
which ‘‘implies the concentration of the wander- 
ing gaze into a single direction,” assigns the 
ground or condition of the preceding admoni- 
' tion; and this again now itself assumes the form 
of an exhortation. The words raic¢ yyaic ipaev are 
not (with Luth., Beng., etc.) to be connected 
with kauqre, but with éxAvdéuevor (Bez., BL, and 
the most), which would otherwise form an awk- 
ward and dragging close. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Without steadfastness of faith the goal is,not 
to be attained. But this steadfastness shows it- 
self not merely as the power of unfailing pa/ience 
in suffering, and as unbending firmness in trials, 
but also, as courageous persistency in the noblest 
striving, and as unyielding exertion in struggling 
for the highest goal. 

2. Since without such exertion, the Chris- 
tian’s life-race cannot be happily terminated, it 
becomes the duty of self-preservation to divest 
ourselves of every thing which obstructs these 
endeavors, and hinders our progress to the goal. 
But that which most hinders our progress is 
sin, which partly cleaves to us by nature, as an 
oppressive burden, and a dragging fetter, and 
partly, whithersoever we turn, encounters us, 
and seeks to block up our way. 

3. The most powerful incitement, and the 
surest means against that relaxing of effort which 
has its ground in spiritual feebleness, is an unin- 
terrupted looking to Jesus, the perfected hero of 
faith, the greatest sufferer, the perfect conqueror, 
the theanthropic helper. ‘He has preceded us 
in the race of faith, and has opened the way, in 
commencing for us the struggle of faith. But 
He is also at the same time the perfecter of 
faith, infusing by His redemption into the he- 
lieving combatants the power to achieve all and 
to bear off the victory.’’ Thus Von Gerlach, not 
incorrectly, and yet not exhaustively, for Jesus 
is a pattern and helper in our race and conflict of 
faith, only in so far as in His own life He has 
wrought out and exhibited the personal living 
image of this course and conflict in its entire 
perfection. Theidea that Jesus is to be regarded 
merely as an object, and not also as a subject, of 
faith, entirely destroys, when logically carried out, 
alike the reality of His history and the genuineness 
of His moral and religious perfection, and thus 
comes into direct conflict, not merely with the 
representations of the evangelists, as, for exam- 
ple, respecting our Saviour’s life of prayer, but 
also the entire conception and scope of our 
Epistle. For this in the very passage before us 
runs a parallel between owr struggle with the 
adversaries of the Gospel and the struggles of 
the Redeemer, and also in the case of Jesus it 











regards His continuance in the conflict as the 
condition of his reAciwovc, which again harmonizes 
entirely with the representation given at Phil 
ii. 9 (comp. Thol.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The witnesses, the enemies, and the auxiliarics 
of our conflict of faith.—The Christian’s course 
of life, a course of suffering, and a race for victory. 
—Jesus the archetype and prototype of believers 
who go through suffering to glory.—Steadfastness 
in faith, in its necessity, its difficulty, and its 
practicability.—What occasions us to faint, and 
what secures us against it.—The greatest sufferer 
is the most valiant hero. He who is most 


> disciplined can best help others.—How they who 


are withdrawn from us still remain near to us. 

STarkn:—What noble incitements have we in 
our conflict of faith! Christ who has preceded 
us in it, and supplies us with all power for it; a 
cloud of witnesses of faith, who have set us an 
example in this conflict; and the benefit of this 
conflict, whose fruit is eternal bliss.—Sin must 
be borne as a life-long companion, even by the 
children of God, and they have therein an enemy 
on which they may exercise their spiritual 
knighthood.—Although sin cleayes to man, it is 
not the essence of man; hence in heaven the 
elect are perfect.—God Himself arranged the 
knightly combat and the place of the tourna- 
ment; on this every Christian must plant him- 
self, and display his deeds of Christian prowess. 
—In the work of salvation every thing depends 
on Jesus.—The best lightening of the burden of 
the cross is that thou look away from it unto 
Jesus.—If thou hast not joy in the world, rejoice 
in thy cross; speedily enough thou wilt attain to 
true joy and glory.—It is the nature of man to 
shrink from the cross; hence we need to arouse 
and incite ourselves to the bearing of the cross 
that is so useful to us.—If we are assailed on ac- 
count of our right doing in Christ, we should 
console ourselves with the example of Christ, 
strengthen our courage, and remember that we 
shall be abundantly rewarded in heaven (Matth. 
v. 11-12).—However much we may suffer for the 
name of. Christ, Christ has still suffered far more 
for our sakes. 

Ringrr:—Faith does not sleep, but watches 
and runs; yet neither does it hasten; but it 
waits in patience, and thus the prescribed con- 
flict is accomplished, extremes on both sides 
avoided, and the way of truth preserved.—Faith 
looks to Jesus Christ, and is thus drawn into his 
footsteps. 

Haun :—Presumption and timid unbelief are 
the two capital faults against which patience 
alone can aid by preserving us in true modera- 
tion, and in the middle path. 

Hrvsner:—The true use of biblical types and 
patterns is not idle and unfruitful contemplation, 
but imitation.—Sin is the heaviest burden that 
drags us downto earth.—Christian virtue is a free, 
cheerful wrestling and running after the heavenly 
jewel. The spirit must bedeaftoaccrtain shame; 
the bearing of such shame leads to the bighest 
honor.—That which allures and misleads in suf- 
ferings is this, that we must allow ourselves to find 
pleasure in those who are sinful and unworthy. 
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Menxen:—Walk like Jesus! and that thou 
mayest walk ike Him, walk with Him; and thus 
shalt thou walk to Him. 

Haruess (IV. 5):—Wherein lies the courage 
of a true Christian ? 

Gzurox:—The glorious cloud of witnesses about 
the throne of the Redeemer of the world: 1. 
their bloody wounds; 2. their glorious banner ; 
8. their heavenly crowns. 





2 


G. von Zerzscuwirz (Testimomes of the good 
Shepherd, 1864) :—Looking to Jesus is our com- 
fort and victory in all conflicts and sufferings. 
For looking to Jesus involves 1. at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, looking immediately 
to the victorious issue: 2. if it continues long, 
seeing before us the highest model of patience 
8. recognizing in suffering itself a comforting 
seal of our Divine sonship, 


Ii. 


Their sufferings are profitable chastisements of the paternal love of God. 


CHAPTER XII. 4-18. 


4,5 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. And ye have forgotten 
the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto children [sons], My son, despise 
not thou [make not light of ] the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou are 


6 rebuked [while being probed, corrected, éeyyduevus] of [by] him; For whom the 
7 Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye en- 
dure chastening [It is for chastisement that ye endure],' God dealeth with you as 

§  withsons; for what son is he [who is a son] whom the father chasteneth not? Butif 
ye be [are] without chastisement, whereof all are [have become] partakers, then 

9 are ye bastards, and not sons. Furthermore [e?ra, then, then again], we have had 
[we had, used to have the] fathers of our flesh which [who] corrected us [as chas- 
teners], and we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather? be in subjection unto 

10 the Father of'spirits and live? For they verily [indeed] for [or, with reference to] a few 
days chastened us after their own pleasure ; but he for owr profit, that we might [may ] 

11 be partakers of his holiness. Now no chastening for the present [in respect indeed to 
the present] seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: nevertheless [but], afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable [peaceful] fruit of righteousness unto them which are [which 

12 have been] exercised [disciplined] thereby. Wherefore lift up [right up again] 
3 the hands which hang dowa, and the feeble [relaxed] knees; And make straight 


paths for your feet, lest [that] that which is lame [may not] be turned out of the 
way; but let it [may] rather be healed. 


1 Ver. 7.—Instead of et read ets, after Sin. A.D. E. K.L., and most minusc. Reiche, however, defends the Rec. 

2 Ver. 9.—Ov wodb paddoy, sanctioned by Sin. A. D*., instead of the lect. rec. ob TOAAG MaAAor. 

[ Ver. 4.—avtixatéotnte, ye resisted. Aor.: Words, lays stress on the Aor.—=* as ye might have done on several occasions.” 
Alf., with most, makes it=perfect. With ovrw the Aor. rendering is harsh, unless we render not in any way, nol at all, 
aud take avtexar. of a specific internal conflict with the sin of disobedience and apostasy, as the Saviour’s in Gethsemane ; 
then wéxpis atwaros, refers to the Saviour’s sweating drops of blood. TI incline with Barnes to this interpretation. 

Ver. 5.—éxdedyade, ye have forgotten, much better than interrog., have ye forgotten? as Bl., De W., Liin., in order to soften 
what otherwise seems too harsh; but this forgetting is virtually assumed below, and the interrog. would be awk ward.—daryw 
pew. male little account of, not so strong as despi'sc.—éAeyyouevos, While being probed, sifted. corrected. rather than rebuied, 

Ver. T,—els waideiav vropuévere, so the hest authorities 37 7s for chastening or discipline that ye are enduring. Alf.argues 
that vrojevery can hardly have the wcidental meaning which the ordinary reading requires.—tis yap éotev vids, for who is 
a son? 

Ver, 8—péroxor yeyovauer, we have become partakers. 

Ver. 9.—cira, then, in the next place. Unless we take élra as a particle of indignant emotien, which I think better. 
This would indeed require, in a regular construction. ov woAd dé waddov (not as Bl. and Alf., kai ov 7oAd maAAov); but 
that the anthor began with this construction in his mind, is shown by the nev after tovs, which has not its answering 6¢. 

Ver. 10.—mpos dAlyas Huepas, with reference to a few days, or, perhaps, with Moll, efc . during. 

Ver. 11.—rots dv auvtis yeyumvas, to those that have been trained by means of it.—arodiswow, it renders back, yields. 
Sixacosuyys, emphatically placed. 

Ver, 12,—avopIdoare, right up, bring back to erectness or straighiness.—rapewwévas, slackened, unstrung.—mapadcupévay 
paralyzed, relaxed. 

Ver. 13.—xai tpoxtds dp0as, etc., is a regular Dactylic Hexameter: iva py 7d ywAdv éxtpany, part of an Lambio 
trimeter, as in ver. 14, od xwpis ovdels Gera. Tov KVptoy, is a perfect Iambic verse.—K.]. 


CHAP. XII. 4-13. 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 4. Resisted unto blood.—The ex- 
pression is hardly a figure drawn from boxing 
(Beng., Bl. Del.), but denotes a bloody death 
(Wieseler), with a reference to the death of Jesus, 
and implies that the readers have indeed already 
been subjected to acts of violence (ch. x. 82ff.), 
but have not as yet, like earlier members of the 
Church (chap. xiii. 7), been persecuted unto 
death, but rather are in their conduct, shielding 
themselves from such perils, and forget the im- 
port of the sufferings which God destines for His 
children. A moral struggle against their own sin, 
and one in which they have not put forth their 
utmost exertions (so recently again HourzmMann 
in the Stud. und Krit., 1859, IL.) is here not in- 
tended. [I incline to think it is, and that in 
this consists the rebuking character of the lan- 
guage.—K.]. Sin appears here as an objective 
worldly power, as it appears in particular in the 
enemies of the Gospel, and prepares the same 
suffering for the disciples, as for the Lord. 

Ver. 5. And ye have forgotten, ctc.—If 
with Caly., Beza, Bl., Liin., efc., we take these 
words interrogatively, the tone of reproof is sof- 
tened [and the passage enfecbled]. The citation 
is from Proy. iii. 11, 12, where in Heb, the con- 
cluding clause runs, ‘‘and as a father to the son, 
He is good to him”’ (or, receives him kindly). 
instead of 5\\5} the Sept. read either Spey 


or as Job v. 17, SIN), Ae occasions pain. The 


Cod. A. of the Sept. reads with fifteen other MSS. 
ma.oever; the remainder have éAéyyeu. 

Ver. 7. For chastisement.—The lect. rec. et 
has the parallels, ver. 8, in its favor; still this 
cannot decide us against the authorities, which 
by no means present us an unmeaning clerical 
error, but assign the object of the suffering, 
which is the first mentioned rasdeia. ic, de- 
noting purpose, is frequent in our Epistle, chap. 

Bay, (4s iit. 6s iv. 16; vic 16; ix. 155, x. 19; xi. 
il. The Indic. construction corresponds better 
with the connection (Chrys., Del.) than the Imper, 
(Ebr.), especially considering the pregnant sig- 
nification of drouévery and the dé inver. 8. Again 
ric is not to b3 taken adjectively with vidc (BL, 
De W., Thol., Liin.), nor as predicate—of what sort 
perchance is the son? (Bohme) but as a substan- 
tive, as also vidc and arf, are without the 
article. Thus the sense is, according to Del., 
‘swhere is there one who stands in truth in the 
relation of son, whom He does not chastise, who 

stands to Him in truth in the relation of father?” 

Ver. 9. Again, [in the next place].— 
elra continues the argumentation.—To take the 
word as ironical, or as a question of surprise— 
to ita ne (Valck., Alberti, eéc.) is consistent with 
classical usage, but is here forced, besides which 
also, the second member of the sentence should 
have commenced with kai. 

Father of spirits.—This is not Christ (Ham- 
mond), but God, who, however, receives this 
designation not as one caring for our souls (Bohm. 
after Morus, and others), nor as bestower of the 
gifts of the Spirit (Theodoret), nor in the moral 
sense, as Father, in respect to the higher spiritual 
province of life (D2 W., Ebr., Liin.); but inas- 
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much as all spirits are derived from Him (Thol., 
Del., Riehm). We must not, however, refer the 
“spirits” exclusively to angels (Chrys., Qc., 
Theoph.); nor find here a one-sided and extreme 
statement of creatianism (Caly., Beng., Uste, 
Carpz., edc.), but only a moterate and authorized 
form, as at ch. vii. 10, of Zraducianism. 

Ver. 10. For a few days.—The zpéc stands 
here, and ver. 11; Luke viii. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 5; 
2 Cor. vii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 17, of the duration of 
the chastisement. The majority of expositors, 
with Calvin, regard the ‘‘few days” asthe days 
of our earthly life; and thus find a contrast ex- 
pressed between the purpose of the chastisement 
of children by our earthly parents, as being with 
reference to, or for (mpéc), a few days, and the 
eternity, which is the end and scope of the Divine 
chastisements. Suchan interpretation, however, 
introduces at once a false statement into the first 
member of the antithesis—that, viz: which re- 
stricts the end of human training in all cases to 
our earthly life, and creates a contrast for which 
the original furnishes no basis. But neither, on 
the other hand, is the mpoc dAiyac 7yuépac to be at- 
tached equally to both members of the antithesis, 
as stating the common period of time during 
which, for their respectively different purposes, 
and in their different ways, the human and the 
Divine training are carried forward (Bleck, etc.). 
The few days point to the brief period of minority, 
during which, as shown by the Imperfect éraidevoy, 
the readers, as children, were the subjects of pa- 
rental discipline. But neither again does the 
author contrast with this limited period of pa- 
rental training the life-long continuance of the 
Divine education. Ofthis the text contains noth- 
ing whatever. Its phraseology shows rather 
that any such special contrast with tpdc¢ odtiyac 
juépac is utterly out of the author’s mind; and, 
in fact, Delitzsch is obliged to extracv it artifi- 
cially and unnaturally from the ¢i¢ 70 petadaBeiv 
Tie aylérnro¢g abrov, making mpdc¢ unite the ideas 
of time and purpose, and eic¢ those of purpose and 
result, while the clause with mpdé¢ expresses the 
limit as to time, and that with ecc that of aim and 
object. The diversity of the human and the Di- 
vine zaideia is briefly given in tnoeir respective 
characteristic features, and the preéminence of 
the latter is urged upon the attention of the rea- 
ders (who have had personal experience of the 
former), that they may the more willingly sub- 
mit themselves to it. The abstract dycéry¢ is 
found elsewhere only at 2 Macc. xy. 2. [In re- 
gard to the construction of the vexed passage 
above, we may, in the first place, set aside at 
once the idea of Wets., Storr, Kuin., Béhm., 
and Bleek, that rpd¢ ddAtyac¢ juépac is to be under- 
stood of the second member of the sentence, as 
implying a restriction in the time of the disci- 
pline, alike of the human and the Divine, both 
being confined to the present life. This, how- 
ever true, is clearly not expressed in the sen- 
tence; mpdc¢ dAiyac 7uépac belongs only to the first 
member. But, so restricted, are we to explain it 
as ‘for, 7. ¢., during a few days,” viz: the few 
days of our minority, in which we were subject 
to their chastisement, or, as ‘‘weth reference to @ 
few days,” viz., the days of our earthly life? The 
objection to this latter, hinted at by Moll, and 


‘more fully expressed by Alford, viz., that it is 
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not true that the discipline of earthly parents | toi¢ rooiv tuor, not as Dat. instrum, (It., Vulg., 


always ‘‘has regard only to the present lite,” 
seems to me without force; inasmuch as the au- 
thor’s statement is simply a general one, not re- 
ferring to what may be the possible scope of the 
training of Christian parents, but what is the 
natural scope of human and earthly discipline as 
such. Alford’s next objection (as also Moll’s), 
viz., that the contrast thus implied between the 
transitory purpose of human chastisement, and 
the eternal purpose of the Divine, is superinduced 
on the passage because “‘there is not one word 
in the latter clause expressing the eternal nature 
of God’s purpose,” he subsequently answers him- 
self by placing the wodc¢ dAlyas juépac in contrast 
with the éx? 7d ovudépov, in which, he says, ‘‘ we 
have set over against one another the short time 
during which, the temporary reference with which 
their chastisement was inflicted, and the great 
purpose implied as eternal from its very expres- 
sion, as 70 ovpdépov for an immortal being, in 
which he chastises us.” The question, then, is 
whether, with Moll, we are to take mpod¢ dAiyac 
quépac as simply like our ‘“for—during a few 
days,” or, with many others, to take it as‘ with 
reference to a few days.” Ifthe former, then 
the clause Kata 76 doxovy avroic, of the first mem- 
ber is set over against the two clauses in the se- 
cond. If the latter, then we have a double an- 
tithesis, and the question arises, whether we are 
to take it, with Alford, in the natural order of 
the clauses (‘-for a few days” against ‘for our 
profit,” and ‘according to their pleasure” 
against ‘‘in order to participate in his holiness”’) 
or, with Delitzsch, chiastically, the second of the 
one corresponding to the first of the other, and 
the first of the one to the second of the other. It 
does not follow, however, necessarily, that, even 
if we take mpoc, with reference to, there still 
is any such exact antithesis intended as either 
of these explanations implies. I incline, on the 
one band, to take mpdc¢ oAtyag tuépacg as in refer- 
ence to a few duys (which seems to me to have 
much more point than the other), and, on the 
other, to doubt even then if the writer intends 
any exactly balanced antithesis. He puts the two 
grand points of earthly correction, viz., its being 
but for and with reference toa few days, and its 
possessing, even in the best, the character more 
or less of arbitrariness, against the one grand 
point of the Divine, viz., its intrinsic and essen- 
tial profitableness, in which, however, a contrast 
to both the other characteristics is virtually im- 
plied.—K. ]. 

Ver. 11. Peaceful fruit of righteousness. 
—As the tree which bears the fruit is the raideéa, 
Sixacocvenc cannot be the Gen. Subj.—as even re- 
cently Klee supposes. The Gen. is Gen. of ap- 
position (James iii. 18). The adj. elpyvexde stands 
in relation to Sv airic yeyyuvacpévorc, so that the 
raeia is regarded under the point of view of 
youvacia—=ayov (Thol., Del., elc.). 

Vrr. 12. Wherefore raise up again, etc. 
—The first clause borrows both thought and 
language from Is. xxxv. 8; the other from Prov. 
iv. 26. The Pass. Signif. given by many since and 
with Grot. to éxroém., to Le dislocated, distorted, isun- 
sustained by usage. The or ginal text, the expres- 
sion of the Sept. so/ec ooi¢ soci, and partially the 
following clause with iva, lead us to take the 








Luth., Bl, De W., Thoi, Liin.), but as Due, 
commodi (Béhm., Ebr., Del., RKiehm, Alf.). 
[We may cail attention to the lofiy and rythmi- 
cal character of the language here. Kai tpiyiae 
opbac, ed¢c., is a perfect Dactylic hexameter ; ia 
LQ TS YwAv, ete., is 2 rough and irregular lambi¢ 
trimeter, while the general cast of the expression 
is decidedly poetic. See textual note, and vv, 
14, 15.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Sin which reigns in the world, and is mighty 
in the children of unbelief, is often also skilful 
to employ violent measures against the professors 
of the true faith, and to threaten not merely 
their property and honor, but their life. In 
such cases it behooves them to ke faithful and 
obedient even unio death. 

2. Yet even where matters do not come to ex- 
tremities, still there are frequently sorrows and 
sufferings, painful and heavy. In them we must 
recognize not mere violent acts of men, not mere 
undeserved strokes of fortune, but the hand of 
God, yet still, as of a father who regards our 
interests, and by his discipline of suffering. is bring- 
ing into clear recognition, and stamping with the 
seal of validity, ¢hat jilial relation to which he 
has reccived us in Christ. 

8. There are, thus, sufferings which stand indeed 
in connection with our own sinfulness, and have 
the significance of chastisement, yet still are not 
punitive sufferings, such as would give us to 
taste the wrath of God, but strokes inflicted by 
Divine love, as means of paternal chastisement forthe 
purpose of educating us for the heavenly kingdom. 

4. If we recognize this Divine purpose, and find 
in the painful, yet salutary chastisings, a recog- 
nition, confirmation, and development of our 
filial relation to God, then we shall all the more 
readily submit ourselves, in humility and patience, 
to these chastisements, which have their ultimate 
ground in the love of God, and their true end and 
aim in His desire for our salvation, the more 
clearly we perceive that this loving chastisement 
of our heavenly Father immeasurably transcends 
that of earthly fathers. 

5. This submission is entirely authorized, obli- 
gatory and salutary: for, while our parents can 
only endow us with merely natural life, but can- 
not change our fleshly nature, and during our 
minority are influenced by personal, and some- 
times selfish views, in the application of the 
means of chastisement, so that the results are 
often either inconsiderable or uncertain, God, as 
the Father of spirits, is also the author of our 
spiritual nature, and by the means of education 
which He employs, makes us partakers of His 
holiness, of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4). Thus 
life, in its fullest sense, is the consequence of such 
a subjection to the dispensations and leadings of 
God; and the end of this discipline of suffering, 
is a fruit which consists in righteousness, and 
the taste of which is peace. 

6. «The entire falling away of the uncon- 
firmed, wavering members of the Church, can be 
guarded against, and their recovery be rendered 
possible, only by the opening of straight paths 
onthe part of the entire body, only by their 
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going forward in a plain, simple, upright course 
of thought, confession .and action, which shall 
exercise upon the weak such a salutary and re- 
storative influence as straight and even paths 
upon lame and diseased feet”’ (Del.). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


If God comforts us as a father, we must allow 
ourselves to be chastised as children.—Points of 
likeness and unlikeness in human and Divine 
education.—That which pains, comforts, and 
blesses us in sufferings.—The sweetness, not 
only of the means, but of the mode of God’s com- 
forting us in suffering.—Our filial relation to 
God teaches us not lightly to regard afflictions, 
not to faint in them, but to be dmproved by them. 

Starke :—The thing which is not pleasant to 
us, we can easily forget (Ps. Ixxxviii. 13); but 
he who often calls to mind the cross, will be less 
surprised by it when it comes (1 Pet. iv. 12).— 
To make an honest application to one’s self, is 
the most important thing in the reading of the 
Holy Scripture (Rom. iv. 23, 24).—The dearer a 


child the sharper his discipline under the rod.—. 


The community of sufferings which visits in the 
world all the brethren, is the consolation of all 
the children of God.—Do not vex thyself in rela- 





tion to long continued sufferings; our whole life 
is but short.—We must regard the cross not in 
reference to our outward sensibilities, as being 
painful and afilictive to flesh and blood; but ac- 
cording to the salutary uses which God brings 
out of it (Rom. viii. 17).—Every cross has a 
bitter beginning, but a sweet termination —In 
tears lies hidden the seed of all joy and glory.— 
Hands and feet should, in the spiritual sense, 
be properly employed; the former for valiant 
strife, the latter for nimble running. — The 
stumbler must not be immediately rejected, but 
restored and raised up with words of comfort 
and admonition (Ps, xxiii, 2; xvii. 15). 

Riscger:— Those are sure steps which are 
made in accordance with the course and conflict 
which God has ordained, with our eye on the 
goal of joy and glory that is set before us, and in 
confidence in the grace of God, accompanying us 
at every step. 

Urvupner:—How much less are our sufferings 
than the sufferings of the early Christians! Now, 
those who confess Christ have peace. This 
should shame, warn, and incite us. 

Frickr:—Every chastisement of God is, in 
His children, a seed, which subsequently pro- 
duces fruit. 





Hi. 


Incipient apostasy must be counteracted by striving after union and sanctification 


Cuarter XII. 14-17. 


Follow peace with all men [om. men], and holiness, without which no man (nunc) snail 
see the Lord. Looking diligently lest any man fail of [fall short of} the grace of 


God; lest any root of bitterness springing up, trouble you, and thereby* [the] many 


14 

15 

16 . . . 

17 morsel of meat [one meal] sold his birthright.’ 


be defiled; Lest there be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, who for one 


For ye know how that [that also] 


afterward, when he would have inherited [though wishing to inherit] the blessing, he 
was rejected: for he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully [ear- 


nestly] with tears. 


1 Ver. 15.—Instead of Sd ravrys, we should read after A., 17, 67#**, 137, 238, & avris, and instead of moAAot, read after 


Sin. A., 47, ot moAAot. 


2Ver 16.—Instead of arédoro is found in A. C., the form améSero, which is not an error of the copyist, but frequently 
occurs in the New Testament, a3 a specimen of forms of the later vulgar idiom. See ALex. BuTTMaNN’s Grumm. of the New 


Zest. Idiom, p. 41. 


. [Ver. 14.—era mévrwy with all, not man;” the reference is doubtless to the brethren—any further reference would 


here Le irrelevant.— 


od xwpis ovdels Oerar Tov KUpLo 
i A , : li sft 
*EmioKomovvTes fy Tis VoTEpwv amd. 


Two strictly metrical lines of Iamb. Trimeter: poetic also in diction, as od xwpis for ywpis of or dvev od. ; ; fe 
Ver. 15.—With torepov either 7 is understood or (with De W., Liin., Del., Alf., we must regard it as subject of évoxAy, 


and in the resumption of the sentence piga mexpias, is put in its place. 


In favor, however, of the other construction is 


that of mépvos, which also requires 7. The passage is imitated from Deut. xxix. 18, where the Sept. €y xoA7 Kai muxpia, 


would almost seem, and is deemed by Del., to have originated the similarly sounding évoxAy. 
improbable, “especially as the Alexandrine copy of the Sept., which our author constantly used, 


Still this is, on the whole, 
has évaxAy” (AlL.).— 


pila mupias. is evidently to be taken of persons, and persons inclined and tempting to apostasy.—ot modAoé, hut many; but 


the many, the mass aus 
Ver. 16.—dvti Bpdcews pias. in exchange for one meat. 


Ver. 17.—peravolas—ebpe. I should put this in parenthesis in entire accordance with the usage of the anthor. petavotag 


alsc with Del., Alf., ec. (agvinst Moll, who, however, seenis u 


2 


ing avtjv to cvAoyiav, Alford’s objection to the latter, that é 


adecided). I would refer to Esau, not to Isaac, and the follow- 
nCnthoos immediately takes up edpe. is by no means decisive. 


*Exentjcos is the natural word, without any reference to the preceding edpev and the peta daxpiwy éxgntycas avtnv exactly 
describes Eseu’s endeavors after the blessing, ag recor ied iu Gen.—K.], 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 15. Fall short of the grace, etc.— 
‘Yorepeiv amd expresses the idea of free agency 
and of guilt (Bohme, ete.). With the participle 
vorep@v either 7 is to be supplied as frequently 
in the classics after v7 (Bohm., Thol., efc., after 
the ancients), or the construction is broken, and 
subsequently so resumed, and completed with 
words from Deut. xxix. 18 after the Cod. Alex. 
in the Sept., that while ri¢ torepov would be 
properly the subject of évoyA7, yet in place of it, 
on the resumption of the sentence, stands pila 
muxpiac (BL, Liin., Del.). Antioch. Epiph. is 
called, 1 Mace. i. 19, Aiga mixpiac. 

Ver. 17. For ye know, efc.—Luth. erro- 
neously after the Vulg. takes iore imperatively, 
and is seriously stumbled at the general thought 
of the passage, inasmuch as he refers airy to 
eeTavora (with Chrys., dic., Primas., Grot., etc.), 
and refers wetdvora to the change in the mind of 
Fisau. Hence sprang grave psychological diffi- 
culties, and a seeming antagonism, with the ge- 
neral teachings of Scripture. To take the clause 
with De W. objectively, would require that avrdr, 
sc. Térov, should have been written. | If we ad- 
here to the certainly natural reference of aviv 
to perdvora, we must (with most intpp. since 
Zwingle, Bez., among them Thol., Ebr., Bisp., 
Liin.) understand the change of mind as apply- 
ing to Jacob, not to Esau. We might, however, 
be tempted, on account of the special sense of 
peTavora in the N. Test., and inasmuch as Isaac 
has not been previously named, to refer (with 
Theophyl., Calv., Beng., Bl., Hofm., Del., Riehm) 
abrav to evdAoyiev. This yields also the unob- 
jectionable idea that the tears shed on ac- 
count of the loss of the blessing remained inef- 
fectual, inasmuch as he found in himself no place 
for repentance. But in that case we must, on 
the one hand, take this explanatory clause, ‘for 
he found,” efc., as parenthetical, which is en- 
tirely ‘foreign to the style of the author (for ch. 
vil. 11 and ch. xii. 20, are by no means parallel ;) 
and on the other hand, the sentiment which thus 
arises is, to be sure, in accordance with ch. vi. 
4-6; ch. x. 29, but not with the record of the 
life of Esau. The opinion of Del. that Esau is 
here presented asa type of that unpardonable 
sin of apostasy, which draws after it inevitable 
damnation, finds no support in the text itself. 
But the seeking with tears for the change of 
mind in his father, and the father’s repelling of 
his entreaties, are recorded Gen. xxvii. 84-38. 

[To me Moll’s objections to the view which he 
rejects seem by no means conclusive. That the 
parenthesis is not opposed to the genius of our 
author’s style, can be shown by several exam- 
ples, asivil. 11s) yi 19s wil 20) 21x 7; x. 23, 
in all of which a parenthesis is most naturally 
assumed. In the second place it seems by no 
means necessary to assume here that the personal 
character of Esau is in question, at least as to 
his ultimate repentance and individual salvation. 
But he held a position and enjoyed a prerogative 
of inestimable importance. As Isaac’s first-born 
he was his natural heir, and thus naturally the 
inheritor of the blessings covenanted to Abra-_ 
ham: naturally, in the line of Theocratie de. 





scent. That prerogative he recklessly threw 
away. He valued so little the privilege con- 
nected with the promise and covenant of God, that, 
he forfeited it for the single gratification of his 
sensual appetite. The forfeiture was fixed and 
fatal. When he would have recovered it he was 
rejected, discarded, reprobated (aredoxipaobn), and 
no repentance was of any avail to secure the re- 
covery of the once discarded and abandoned 
blessing. Thus his example is a most happy 
and forcible one for the author. He stands, as 
suggested by Del., as the type of him who wan- 
tonly turns away and rejects with carnal and 
sensual mind the blessings of God’s spiritual co- 
venant. In his case, indeed, there is perhaps no 
necessity of supposing that the rejection was 
such as to shut him out from the kingdom of 
heaven. But he was inexorably excluded from 
the high positicn which he would have held as 
one of the line of God’s covenant people, and 
one of the ancestors of the Messiah, and his ex- 
ample is a most striking and pertinent one for 
the purpose of our author. I believe, therefore, 
that airy refers to evAoyiav, that the clause ‘for 
he found,” etc., is parenthetical, and that peravora 
refers to the change in Esau’s own mind: repent- 
ance wes impossible, 7. e., any such repentance 
as could restore to him the once forfeited theo-, 
cratic blessing, and that thus the doctrine is 
strikingly parallel and analogous to (though not. 
precisely identical with) the author’s elsewhere 
repeatedly expressed doctrine of the hopelessness 
of the condition of the apostate.—K. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. With a steadfast constancy in our Christian 
profession, there must be associated a correspond- 
ing walk, an advancement in holiness. Great hin- 
derances to this arise when, along with outward 
afflictions, there spring up internal divisions, and 
a spirit of contention becomes prevalent in the 
Church. This is all the more in opposition to 
the Lord’s will, by as much as we are not merely 
to seek to come into relations of peace with all 
the brethren, even with those of different views 
from our own, and to preserve and cherish these 
relations, but also, so far as in us lies, to live in 
peace with all men (Rom. xii. 18). 

2. Fellowship with the Lord, and the certainty 
by means of this, of yet beholding God, should 
not be made dependent on external things, but 
we should ever bear in mind that with unspiri- 
tual modes of feeling, and with a failure in 
sanctification, the possession of salvation is im- 
possible, and our claim to the inheritance is lost. 
To our seeing of God a fulfilment of the required 
conditions is indispensable, Ps. xvii. 15; xlii. 3; 
Matth. v. 8; 1 John iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 3, 4. 

3. The Divine fulness of peace and holiness 
may and should serve as an example to the 
Church; but the appropriation of these, and 
reproduction in our own life, demands a zealous 
and continued endeavor, and a mutual brotherly 
cooperation, in order that none may so withdraw 
himself from grace that it can no longer influence 
him, or be beyond his reach. 

4. The roots of bitterness, those poisonous plants 
which, springing up, disquiet and molest a 


, Church, as the field and yineyard of God, and 
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bring contagion and ruin to the individuals who 
come in contact with them, and of whom there 
are but too many, are of various kinds; but 
preéminently dangerous is that impure and 
worldly feeling which, for the sake of fleeting 
charms of sense, and momentary enjoy ments, halt 
recklessly, half thoughtlessly, sacrifices the bless- 
ing of the promise, and a title to an inheritance 
in the kingdom of God. 

5. As there are fruitless tears, whith have no 
influence on the improvement and purifying of 
our own heart, because they stand in no connec- 
tion with actual repentance, so there are also tears 
shed too late, and therefore im vain, which are of 
no avail to change the purposes of others, and 
have no power to modify the lot which a person 
has previously chosen for himself. A repentance, 
however, sought sincerely and earnestly, and yet 
in vain, is, according to the tenor of Scripture, 
as completely unsupposable as is a truly peni- 
tent and yet ineffectual seeking of the grace of 
God for the forgiveness of sin within the limits 
of our temporal life. 


HOMILETICAL AND. PRACTICAL. 


Better seasonably preserve a good than mourn 
for it when too late.—They who most zealously 
strive for their own sanctification, care most ear- 
nestly for the salvation of others.—He who is in- 
tent on secing God must be in earnest in securing 
sanctification.—From what source the pursuit of 
peace derives its power, and wherein it finds its 
limits. 

Srarxe:—lIt is lovely and beautiful to live in 
peace with all men, so far as it can be done with 
a good conscience. Yet if we cannot always be 
at peace, still we must never give occasion for 
quarrelling and strife (Ps. exxxiii. 1; 1 Cor. xi. 
16).—Great wisdom and careful keeping of our 
conscience are required, that we may neither 
from fear of men omit in our works or suppress 
in our words any thing which ought to be done 
and spoken, and that in neither do we say any 
thing which may breed dissension, and which 
either had better been entirely omitted, or might 
have been done or uttered in a better manner 
(Prov. xiii. 10).—He who will not be born anew 
with Christ, to him His birth is of no avail. He 
who will not die to sin with Christ, to him His 
death is of no avail. He who will not rise from 
sin in Christ, His resurrection is of no avail 
(Acts iii. 26; Col. iii. 1; Jno. iii. 8, 5; 1 Pet. li. 
24).—If hatred has sprung from wrath, and the 
hatred continues until the sun has repeatedly set 
upon it, the seated hatred roots itself in the heart, 
and becomes a noxious plant not easily eradicated. 
—A Christian should be watchful over his fellow, 
that he may exhort him to that which is good.— 








There are in the Holy Scripture bad and good 
examples, which prove that the devil has for a 
long time carried on his wickedness, and that we 
must not indiscriminately appeal to ancient ex- 
amples (1 Cor. xi. 1).—Oh, how many brethren 
of Esau are abroad in the world, who sell for 
temporal pleasures the prerogative of their birth- 
right, the kingdom of heaven! Woe to those 
who follow after them (2 Tim. iii. 4). 

RizcEerR :—We think that we are in the right, 
and that we are seeking nothing but the right; 
but we seek it in such a way that love, peace, 
compassion, are sacrificed in the pursuit, and 
we defile our spirits with many a stain, in which 
we also involve many others. He who cannot 
be induced to carefulness in regard to apparently 
small matters, will never be in genuine earnest. 
Amess of pottage could do Esau so much harm !— 
A cup of cold water may receive a reward.—To 
will while God wills, and awakens our own will, 
this effects good. To will, when grace and the 
season of grace haye been neglected, and the door 
has been shut, will be in vain, and will prove no 
small part of one’s eternal shame and suffering 
(Matth. vii. 22, 23; Luke xiii. 25). 

Hann :—A single act can work great ruin. 
Much is often lost in a brief space; for the sake 
of a small thing we often surrender that which 
is great. The false hope of its recovery we see 
in the example of Esau. 

Heusner :—Peace would seem not to be sinful 
neglect, but connected with a strict adherence to 
the will of God.—The reward of Christian sanc- 
tification is glorious. It is the necessary condi- 
tion of blessedness.—By deferring our reforma- 
tion, Divine grace is often trifled away.—lIt is a 
duty to keep the Church pure, and to guard 
against the influence of seducers; the whole 
Church is defiled, dishonored and poisoned — 
How miserable is the reward bestowed by sin, 
and how infinitely great the loss of the sinner. 
—Though those who come to late repentance may 
obtain indeed a Seir, yet it is not Canaan. 

ANLFELD:—In sanctification the Holy Spirit 
transforms us into the image of Christ: 1. Why 
should we be in earnest in regard to this sancti- 
fication? 2. Whence do we acquire the power 
to attain it? 8. Wherein do we perceive that 
we grow in it? 4. What is its goal and termi- 
nation? 

Mernxen:—The grace of God and the sancetifi- 
cation of our own nature, peace with God and 
with ourselves, and the love of peace, and a 
peaceful tone of feeling and of conduct im our 
relation with others, stand in indissoluble connec- 
tion, and in the degree in which we are partici- 
pant in the first, will the other also be found 
with us, 
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IV. 
We are held under obligation to this by the nature of the New Covenant. 


CuapTer XII. 18-24. 


18 For ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched [to a mountain! that 
is handled], and that burned with fire [and to burning fire], nor [avd] unto blackness, 
19 and darkness,? and tempest, And [to] the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words, 
which voice [om. voice] they that heard entreated [deprecatingly begged, xapyz7jcurte, 
that the word shou'd not be spoken to them any more [that (further) speech might not 
20 be added to them]: (For they could not endure [endured not] that which was [om. was} 
commanded, And if so much as [Even if] a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
21 stoned, or thrust through with a dart [om. or thrust through with a dari®?]: And so 
terrible was the sight, that [Anud—-so fearful was the spectacle—] Moses said, I ex- 
22 ceedingly fear and quake). But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto tne city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
23 To the general assembly and church of the first-born [and to myriads, a testal company 
of angels and the congregation of the first-born], which are written [who are registered | 
in heaven, and to God, the Judge of all [or, and as Judge, to the God of all], and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect, And to Jesus the mediator of the [a] new cove- 
24 nant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of [more 
mightily* than] Abel. 


1 Ver. 18.—Even Tisch. has (in Edd. 11., IV., VII.) replaced in the text the indispensable dpe: after WyAad., following D. K. 
LL, and nearly all the minuse., al hough it is wanting in Sin. A.C, 14, 17, and many ancicut translations, and hence is suspected 
by Mill as a gloss, and rejected by Lachm., Tisch. L., and Alford. [With Tisch., Moll, eée., 1 shoula retain it, regarding this 
as a case (like "Exyouev, Rom. vy. 1) in which the internal evideuce overbalances stronger external testimony on the other 
side —K.]. 

2 Ve 18.—Instead of cai oxétw read, after Sin. A. ©. D., 17, 31, 89, the more rare and elegant to 6d». The former 
comes from Deut.iv. 11; v.22, and is add din Sin. by the corrector. 

3[Ver. 20.—Uhe clause 7 Bord kararo€g. of the Rec (but ipserted after cat ovTws, ver. 21), is as deficient in authority 
a3 it is injurious to the rhetoric of the passage, and is rejected as an interpolation by all the best editors.—K. ]. 

# Ver. 24.—Instead of «petzrova, the uncials uniformly, and the minusc. generally read «petttov. 

[Ver. 18.—wyradwnéve, scil., oper, to a mountain that is felt of, handled, palpable to touch—material and earthly.— 
Kal kexavuéeve tupt, and to kindled, hence, burning jire, better than burning with fire. 

Ver. 19.—rapytycavto, etc., begged off against any further word being said to them; mapartcia@ar, to beg off for oneself. 
to deprecate, not—=aiteto0at mapa Tivos (as Alf.), but mapa, with force of aside from, against. 

Ver 20.—ov« éfepov 7d SvagredAAdpevor, they did not bear that which commanded=:the command, 

Ver. 21.—xai—ovtws. So, perhaps, it is better to punctuate, carrying cai over to 7d gavrag., as otherwise a bre, or 
®s with davrag., could hardly be dispensed with. 

Ver. 22, 24.—pupidow ayyédA. mavnyvper kai éexxAnoia. The Eng. ver., an innumerable company of angels and the 
general assembly and church, ete. is rendered impossible by the absence of the conjunction before Travny. while again to 
connect mavyy. with éxxAnoia without the «ai, involves an unaccountable departure from the general structure of the 
passage, in which al] the other principal members are connected by cat. It remains then either to take pupidow as a 
collective term distributed into the wavnyvpis of angels, and the éxcAygia of the first-born, or to take pupidow as be- 
longing only to the clause éyyédwy mayyyvper in which case again it is a question whether we are to read, “to myriads. a 
festal company of angels,” or, ‘‘to myriads of angels, a festal company.” In regard to the first construction, pupa is 
justly remarked by Moll to be naturally suggestive, from Old Test.ment associations, of angels, and it seems better so 
to restrict it. Thus restricted again, if mupcow governs ayyéA, the noun wayyy. comes in as a dragging and halting appo- 
sition. With Moll, I prefer, therefore. “to myriads,” viz., a festal host of angels. If (with Alf., efc.) wupidorr covered both 
movny. and éxxAyo., 80 elegant a writer would hardly have omitted re after ayyéAwy.—maryyupis, not merely a general 
assembly, but, a Jestal gathering, a joyful and jubilant host.—éxkAno. mpwro.. perhaps better rendered by the indefinite art.. 
“a copgrevation of first-born ones,” suggested by the case of Ksau, who had to Jose hix birthright in order that Jacob might 
obtain it-—anoyey. év ovp, registered., enrolled, whose citizenship is in heaven —xal xpity 0eg navtwy. and to God the judge of: 
ail, so B. V., etc., wud still Alf., while among others De Wette, Bleek, Liin., Del. and Moll construct : “ and as judge ta the God 
of all,’ which certainly has the order of the words, and | think the sentiment in its favor. 

Ver. 24.—d.0.0. veds, of a new covenant.—kpeitzov Aadodvtt, speaking better, or, more mightily.—mapa tov "ABeA, in com- 
parison with Abel.—K. }. 





ning, and therefore, smoking (Beng., Storr, 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. and others); but it expresses that which, in its 

nature, is material and perceptible to the sense. 

Vrr. 18. Which is handled.—The pres. | The position of dpe is opposed to the construc- 
particip. can be scarcely regarded as==the ver-| tion which would connect xexavuév with it, and 
bal adjective in roc, hence yypardpevoc is not=| make rvpi dat. of the instrument (BE 2De Wes 
which might be touched, as is commonly main-| Thol., Lun., etc.), with reference to Deut. v. 23; 
tained, nor=stouched by God, ¢ ¢., by the light- | ix. 15, eée. Del. also remarks, in defence of the 
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coérdinate construction ofthese words adopted by 
Krasm., Calv., Beza, Grot., Beng., etc., that also 
at Deut. iv. 36; and elsewhere ‘‘the great fire” 
is mentioned by itself. Zadriyyoc jy is bor- 
rowed from Ex. xix. 16; gwvq pyudrov from 
Deut. iv. 12; the relative clause 7c, etc., refers 
to Deut. v. 22; xviii. 16; comp. Ex. xx. 18 ff.; 
the command, ver. 20, refers to Ex. xix. 12 ff. 
Yo understand 76 dvaoreAAdgevov as==that which is 
ordained (Storr, Schultz, efc.), is contrary to the 
New Testament usage, which employs the verb 
only as a middle. 


Ver. 21, And—so fearful, etc.—The proper 
punctuation originated with Beza. Previously, 
kai oUrw¢ were always taken together. Ver. 21 
is a heightening of the idea of 8-20; but the 
xai is not==also, or even (Carpz., Bochm., and 
others). This interpretation is inconsistent with 
its position in the clause. The words here 
ascribed to Moses are not found in the Scrip- 
ture account of the giving of the Law. Accord- 
ing to Calov, the author drew from immediate in- 
spiration. According to Erasm., Beza, Schlicht., 
and others, from tradition. Recent commenta- 
tors more correctly refer the words to Deut. ix. 
19, where Moses expresses his fear of the wrath 
of God, after the defection of the people in wor- 
shipping the golden calf, by the words kai éxdoBd¢ 
ejut. Stephen, at Acts vii. 82, in recounting the 
appearance of God in the burning bush, repre- 
sents Moses as évrpoyoc yevduevoc, which words, 
also, are not found at Ex. ili. 6. 


Ver. 22. To Mount Zion, and tothe city 
of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem.—With Mount Sinai, the representative of 
the legislation of the Old Covenant (Gal. iv. 24), 
is contrasted Mt. Zion as the city of the fulfilled 
Messianic promises (Ps. xlvili. 3; 1. 2; Ixxviii. 
68; cx. 2; cxxxii..13; Is. ii. 2; Micah iv. 1; 
Joel iii. 5; Obadiah 17; Rev. iv. 1), and as the 
true dwelling-place of God (Micah xiv. 3; Isa. 
xxvi, 21; Ezek iii. 12). So also the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, which (Gal. iv. 26) is also mentioned 
as Mother of the redeemed and truly free 
children of God, is contrasted with the earthly 
Jerusalem, the city of the great King (Matt. v. 
35), as the city in which the living God, who is 
also its Founder and Architect (ch. xi. 10, 16), 
has not so much His dwelling-place as His peo- 
ple. That the contrast of the earthly and the 
heavenly is here arranged according to the sa- 
cred number seven (Beng., Del., Kluge), is not 
indicated in the text. 


Myriads, etc.—By the term ‘‘ myriads,” we 
areinvoluntarily reminded of angels (Deut. xxxiii. 
2; Dan. vii. 10; Judg. xiv). It is therefore 
very natural to regard angels also here as exclu- 
sively meant, and to take theterm not as acollective 
conception, distributing itself into the two parts 
of a festal assemblage of angels, and the congre- 
gation of the first born (as with Beng., Bl., De 
W., Ebr., Del., e/c.). It is, indeed, in my judg- 
ment, most natural to conceive the angelic hosts 
‘asa festal company” (Cant. vii. 1), yet, as in ap- 
position with ‘myriads;’ to which there is then 
subjoined the mention of the Christian church. 
For inasmuch as the term ‘‘myriads” does not of 
necessity, under all circumstances, denote angels, 





add some specializing clause. Should we, onthe 
contrary, connect ayyédwv not with mravyyiper 
(Seb. Schmidt, Griesb., Knapp, ete.), but with 
Huptdou (Bez., Caloy, Storr, Thol., Liin., etc.), 
we must, in that case, either take ravyy. as in 
opposition with prvpidoww, which would be dragging 
and heavy, or connect it with the following, giv- 
ing it quite another reference. Thol. makes, 
alongside of the ‘myriads of angels,’ a ‘festal 
company’ of glorified saints, who are already 
celebrating the Sabbath of the people of God 
(ch. iv. 19), and the community of Christians 
still walking upon the earth. To these latter 
the éxcAyoia rpwrorékov certainly has reference, 
inasmuch as they are said to be “registered or en- 
rolled in heaven; ”’ because by the introduction of 
their names into the book of life, they are regis- 
tered as citizens of the kingdom of heaven, with 
an assured prospect of the heavenly inheritance, 
(Dan. xii. 1; Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5; 
xlil.8; xx. 15); and they are called “ First-born,”’ 
not in reference to the ime of their conversion, 
whether understood of Apostles (Primas., Grot.), 
or of the earliest Jewish and Gentile believers 
(Schlicht., Bl., Ebr., e/e.), or of those who haye 
been glorified by martyrdom (De W.); but in re- 
ference totheir dignity as ‘“ first-fruits of the crea- 
tures ofGod” (azapy7 Tov KTLopaTwv TO? God), James 
i. 18, Rev. xiv. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 18 (Bohm., Thol., 
etc.). [May there not be a reference in the term 
mpwtdtoxoc, here to the case of Esau, a little above 
alluded to, who sold his birth-right, tpwrordé«a, 
and whose selling or parting with it was indis- 
pensable to its passing overt» Jacob? In earthly 
families and relationships there can be but one 
first-born; the prerogative is restricted by the 
nature of the case. Butin the family of God 
they are all ‘first-born.’ The congregation of 
ancient Israel was made up in but a small pro- 
portion of those who held this honor; but the 
spiritual church of the New Testament is a 
“community or congregation of First-born ores” 
—they are all first-born. This need not exclude 
the reference to the import of the term as given 
by the author.—K.]. The term droyeyp. forbids 
our referring the ‘first-born,’ either to those 
already dwelling in heaven, or to angels, as the 
oldest inhabitants of heaven (Néss., Storr, e/c.), 
or to the patriarchs and saints of the Old Testa~ 
ment (Calv., Beng., Liin., etc.), or to the glori- 
fied first fruits of Christianity (De W.); for the 
sealing borne by the 144,000, as their character- 
istic mark on the heavenly Zion (Rev. xiv. 1), and 
which had been already impressed upon them on 
the earth (ch. vii. 3), is an entirely different 
thing from the registering of their names in the 
list of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 
But it is very questionable whether we are au- 
thorized to refer wavy. to the festal company of 
the glorified, as such a reference is in no way 
exegetically involved in the text. It were 
much more natural in such a codrdination of 
mavyybper and éxxAnoia in reference to the mpwr6- 
Toxol, not, indeed, to adopt the view of Liin., that 
the collective community of the first-born are 
characterized partly as a festal and exulting as- 
semblage (mavyy.); partly as bound in an in- 
ward unity (éx«Ajo.), but rather that of Hofmann, 
who finds in it the united and kindred designa- 


Num. x. 86, it would be almost indispensable to] tions of the church, partly as a religious and 
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worshiping, partly as a political organization. 
But there is absolutely no ground apparent for 
this double representation ; on the contrary, the 
absence in this case of the connecting particle 
«at between the two principal members would be 
entirely inexplicable. 

Ver. 23. As Judge, to the God of all, efc.— 
[So Moll with many, instead of ‘‘ to God, the Judge 
oi all’]. We need absolutely assume no inver- 
sion (with the old translators and interpreters). 
The subject is the prerogatives of the Christian re- 
velation; henee in regard to the Judge before 
whom the first-born, who are enrolled for the 
kingdom of heaven, 7. ¢., Christians, are yet to 
appear, the comforting declaration is made that 
He isthe God of all; 7. ¢., stands in a positive 
religious relation to all the members of this 
community. This explanation is suggested by 
the context, and is entirely satisfactory. It 
‘makes also a natural connection with what fol- 
lows. To take wavrwy as neuter, thus desig- 
nating the Judge who protects His people by His 
judgment, in His omnipotence as God over all 
beings and things (Del.) is totally unnecessary, 
and, in fact, would require éri with mdvrwv, It 
is equally erroneous to find in the passage a re- 
ference to the narrow and bigoted conceptions 
of the Jews (BL, De W., Liin.). 

Spirits of the just made perfect.—By 
virtue of their religious communion with God 
the Christians, while yet living, stand in the 
same political fellowship to which the departed 
spirits of the righteous belong, not barely those 
of the Old Covenant (Schlicht., Bl., De W., Ebr., 
etc.), nor merely those of the New (Grot., Beng., 
Storr, Liin., ee.), but of both (Béhme, Thol., 
Bisp., Del., Riehm, Alf.). They are called rere- 
Aciapévor, not because they have completed their 
earthly life (Calv., Limb., Bohme, eéc.), and not 
in the sense of réAecou, perfect ones (Theophyl., 
Luth., etc.), but because Christ has brought them 
to the goal of perfection. For although they 
have not yet experienced the resurrection, and 
that ultimate perfection (teAetworc) which is com- 
mon to all the believers of the Old and the New 
Testament, still awaits them (ch, xi. 40), yet 
Christ who descended and ascended, Eph. iv. 10, 
has already opened to them the gates of the 
realm of death (Rev. i. 18). Even before the 
resurrection they have been permitted to enjoy 
the presence of the Lord (Phil. i. 28; compare 
John xiv. 2). 

Vue. 24. Jesus, mediator of a new co- 
venant.—The writer selects the personal histo- 
rical name of the Mediator, because by the death 
of the Incarnate One upon the cross, that cov- 
enant was e‘fected which (ch. viii. 8,13; ix, 15) 
was called xaiv7, as being new in its quality 
(fedus novum), but is here called ved which 
Bohme, Kuin., and others here without ground 
regard as identical in meaning, but which rather 
characterizes this covenant as recent, as new in 
time and fraught with youthful vigor. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The legislation of Mount Sinai has a threa- 
teniug, and even fearful character, which brings 
out in strong relief the majesty of the God, who, 
by His voice indeed reveals Himself on earth, 





but remains Himself invisible; and in view of it 
fills sinful man with terror in the feeling that he 
stands exposed to the avenging lightnings of 
this Heavenly King, and has nothing to oppose 
to the thunders of His speech; so that, instead 


| of rejoicing in the presence of God, he would 


rather flee from the stormy terrors of His ap- 
proach, unless restrained by the hand and man- 
date of the Almighty. This fearful shuddering 
before God was felt even by the Mediator of 
God’s revelation to the world, inasmuch as He 
was only a man who Himself stood in need of a 
reconciling mediator. Although there existed 
an earthly place for the revelation of God, yet 
God still remained Himself wnapproachable, and 
the natural phenomena in which He announced 
His presence, and indicated the character of His 
revelation for the time being, at the same time 
veiled His real essence. In accordance with this, 
the character of God’s Old Covenant people is 
only that of an external holiness and union with 


| God, which expresses, and represents that which 


should be, but is unable to obtain and impart it. 

2. Christians, on the contrary, are the true 
people of God, endowed with a eztizenship in hea- 
ven, and with all the means of grace on earth, so 
that in their pilgrimage below, they are not 
merely blest with heavenly goods, but are trans- 
formed into the heavenly character, (Eph. ii. 6), and 
have their citizenship (oAtrevua) in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 20), with whose inhabitants they now 
already, as belonging to the kingdom of God, 
have fellowship, and their approach to which, as 
members of the Mew Covenant, is rendered possi- 
ble by the blood of its Mediator, which brings 
them who are sprinkled with it into a gracious re- 
lation to the Judge, and which, as the blood of the 
Righteous One, who, in the power of an indestrue- 
tible life, stands completely and forever in our 
stead, powerfully surpasses the cry of Abel for 
vengeance, who, murdered in his innocence, is 
not forgotten of God (ch. xi. 4). 

3. The mention of the ‘spirits of the just made 
perfect,” argues decisively alike against the as- 
sumption of a sleep of the souls of the departed, and 
against the doctrine of a purgatory. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By what means we ascertain that the Mediator 
of the Old Covenant revelation was not the genuine 
Mediator.—The diversity of the voice of God in 
the Law and in the Gospel.—By our entrance into 
the Christian Church we come into communion with 
a heavenly ‘world.—That which most. terrifies us, 
most powerfully consoles, most tenderly allures.— 
Our connection with heaven, prepares us on earth 
to triumph over the world. 

Starkn:—The glory of the New Covenant 
pledges all who live in it to the greater sanctity. — 
The law of the Most High is no child’s play; it 
commands and threatens. If we are unable to 
fulfil it, we must still fear in holy reverence, and 
seek protection with Him who has fulfilled it on 
our behalf.—Here on earth believers are really 
blessed and they pass in their blessed state of 
grace from one degree of blessedness to an- 
other.—See, we are to be citizens of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, associates with Christ, with the 





holy angels and the elect. —By faith, Christ dwells 
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in our hearts; we have Him and enjoy Him; but Hevsner:—The Church of Christ on earth is 
in heaven we shall properly see Him, possess | a nursery for the Church of Christ in heayen.— 
Him, and be satisfied. The Christian alone has the hope of a blessed 
Haun :—We are, as it were, so loaded down} communion with all saints. 

with grace, that it were the greatest ingratitude TuoLuck:—The greater the grace which is 
and insensibility if this did not spur us on.—The | evinced toward us, the heavier our responsibility 
fact that a part of His people are still in a distant | if we refuse to heed it, 
land, and some are aiready at home, is matter of Appuun:—The children of God on earth and 
no account with the Lord Jesus, and occasions | the children of God in heaven, are intimately 
Him no concern; for, in His own time, He will | united. 

bring us all thither.—We have, in the Spirit, HEDINGER :—Grace, not wrath, is to quicken 
perpetual access on high, and perpetual enjoy-| our obedience.—The fairer the city, the more 
ment from on high, | cheerful and glad the service of its citizens. 





V. 


The guilt and punishableness of apostasy stand proportionate to the blessings and obligations 
of the New Covenant. 


Cuaprer XII. 25-29. 


See that ye refuse not him that speaketh: for if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake [was uttering his oracles, yonuatfovta] on earth, much! more shall 
26 not we escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh from heaven: Whose 

voice then shook the earth: but now he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I? 
27 shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, Yet once more, 

signifieth the removal of those things that are [being] shaken, as of things that 

are made [as having been made], that those things which cannot be shaken [which 
28 are not shaken] may remain. Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which cannot be 

moved [not to be shaken], let us have grace [cherish gratitude ]* whereby we may [let 

us] serve God acceptably with reverence and godly fear [with devout reverence and 
29 fear]:* For [also] our God zs a consuming fire. 


bo 
or 


1 Ver. 25.—According to the best authorities we are to read éSéfuyov emt yiis mapattnodmevor TOV xpymartiCovta, TOAD 


waddov. So also Sin. , 
2 Ver. 26.—Instead of cetw read ceiow, after Sin. A. C., 6, 47. 53. 
3 Ver. 28.—The lect. rec. éxwmev is supported by A.C. D. L. M., eéc. So also the reading Aatpevwpev. Sin. has in both 


cases the Indic. 
4 Ver. 28.—Instead of peta aidots cali evAaBelas read peta evAaBeias kat S€éovs, after Sin. A.C. D*., 17,71, 78, 80, 187. 
[Ver. 25.—pn wapactionaée, lest ye beg off from, decline, refuse ; a verbal correspondence with mapactyjc., ver. 19, which 
it is difficult. to reproduce in English.—rov Aadodvra, him who ts speaking, viz., God through Christ, as anciently through 
Moses.—rapartynoapucvor, after refusing. or more exactly, when they refused. The Part. is not part of the subject, but is 
added predicatively to éxeivot, or subject —rov xpyuatigovra, who was uttering heavenly oracles, declaring the divine will, not 
speaking as if=Aadovvta. or Aéyovta—rov an’ ovpavod, him (who speaketh) from heaven—again God, speaking through Christ. 
Ver. 26.—vor 5é, seemingly temporal, and in part so, as contrasted with tore: but in my judgment still more decidedly 
logical=in the present state of things, as the case actually stands.—ért ama€, yet once, and once only. 
Ver. 27.—t&v cadev. of the things which are being shaken.—ws Terouevor, as having been made.—Iva, I connect not 
(with Del., Moll, etc.) with remornuevwy, but with weradecy, and hence put a comma after memouy. 
er. 28.—Bacir. aoddevtov, a kingdom not to be shaken—“ which cannot be moved,” of E. V., destroys the paronoma- 
sia.—éxwpev xdpuv, according to Greek usage, not, let us have grace, but, “iet us exercise gratitude.”—pera evAoBeias xat- 


Séous; ‘with reverent submission and fear” (ALF.). afreicty : ty ile 
Ver. 29.—kai yap8/or also, not “for even,” which would require 6 n€rTepos, or a more emphatic position of nuav.—K.]. 


vov Aadowvra in the beginning of ver. 25, by the 

I “speaker”? here referred to must be understood, 

See AND Cee not Christ (Gic., Primas., Bohm., Ebr., e¢c.), but 

Ver. 25. Him who is speaking, efc.—Inas- | God. The emphasis is not laid on the diversity 
much as the ém yc xpyuatif~wv must be not | of the persons whom God employed in founding 
Moses, but God; inasmuch, too, as the words dy | the Old and the New Covenant, but on the di- 
am’ obpavar, sc. ypyjarifovra can in like manner, | versity in the modes of revealing one and the same 
as shown by the following ov, denote God alone, | God. “The Sinaitic revelation, belonging te 
put the words just mentioned stand parallel with | the past, and the ever present and continucd re- 
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velations to the Church of Christ, are placed in 
contrast with each other. At that time, He who 
was speaking to Israel had descended to earth; 
but He through whom God speaks to us is He 
who hath ascended to heaven” (Hofm., Del., in 
part, Bl.). Thus vanishes the imperfect antithe- 
sis censured by De W., produced by referring 
the speaking on earth to the earthly ministry of 
Christ, and then, with Thol., laying the empha- 
sis on the fact that Christ had descended from 
heaven, that is, had not appeared among man- 
kind in the ordinary and natural way; or, with 
Liin., upon the fact that God had sent to us not 
an earthly man, as Moses upon Sinai, but His 
own Son, as His interpreter. For it might then be 
objected that the Son of God has appeared 
‘upon earth,” but that God upon Sinai, without 
descending into the midst of Israel, had spoken 
‘from heaven” (Ex. xx. 22; Deut. ix. 13). The 
true explanation preserves and renders consist- 
ent the connection of the thought with the above 
mentioned blood of sprinkling. 

Ver. 26. But now hath he promised.— 
The subject of éxfyyeArat is contained in the 
preceding ov, and the whole sentence has sprung 
grammatically from blending into one two decla- 
rations; for the vov. dé refers to the time of the 
incipient fulfilment of that which God has an- 
nounced, Hagg. ii. 6ff. “ErfyyeAra is Perf. 
Pass. in a middle sense, as ch. iv. 21. 

Ver, 27. Yet once for all.—The first shak- 
ing took place at the giving of the Law (Ex. xix. 
18), where, however, the Sept. translates 2ad¢ 
instead of dpo0¢, for which reason our author re- 
fers doubtless to Judg. vy. 4, 5; comp. Ps. Ixviii. 
9; cxiy. 7. A like display of Jehovah’s power 
is predicted by the prophets for the closing Mes- 
sianic epoch, Mic. vil. 15; Hab. tii; Hagg. ii. 
The author follows the defective translation of 
the Sept. In the original it is said, ‘Yet one 
thing; it is a small matter.”’ This expansion of 
the time from Hos. i. 4 implies, according to 
Hitz. and Hofm., two things; namely, that the 
time from the present until the final grand con- 
summation will constitute but one epoch, and 
that this will bea brief one. Thus the argu- 
ment from the ‘‘yet once for all” (érz dag) is 
‘sound as to the matter of fact, although in form 
it attaches itself to a false rendering. 

As having been made, etc.—Alike the ex- 
pression, o¢ meroiwévor, and the final clause fol- 
lowing that, show that the shaking refers not to 
any convulsion accompanying the entrance of 
Christianity into the world (Coccei., a Lapid., 
Bohm, Klee, etc.), but to the final consummation 
(Theodoret, Theoph., Erasm., Bez., Bl., Thol., 
efe.). Even at the creation God intended and 
prepared for the last and now commencing trans- 
formation of the changeable into the unchange- 
able, of what may be shaken into what cannot be 
shaken (Rom, viii. 21), or (as is said, ch. iv. 4-9), 
for the sabbatism of the world. On account of 
this parallel with which Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 10 
substantially coincide, the reference of the final 
clause with iva to perdbeow (Theod., Gc., Bl., 
De W., Liin., ete.) is quite improbable, and all 
the more so in that also the new heaven and 
the new earth are said to be created and made, 
Js. lxv. 17; Ixvi. 22. In connecting iva with 
&¢ reronuévor it is better with Grot., Beng., 





Thol., Hofm., Del., etc., to take pévewy in its usual 
signification, which has the authority of Is. Ixvi. 
21, than in that of waiting for something (Storr, 
Bohm., etc.), which occurs Acts xx. 5, 23, and 
frequently in the Sept. 

[Alford rejects, and I think with entire cor- 
rectness, the reference of the final clause to 
reromuévov, and retains the much more rational 
and entirely unobjectionable view that it is to be 
connected with weradbeow. The characterization 
of “the things that are shaken” as ‘having 
been made in order that the things which are 
not shaken may remain,”’ to wit, by the removal 
of things which are shaken, is so forced and 
unnatural that nothing but necessity can justify 
our adopting this construction. On the other 
hand, its construction with peTdbecwy seems to me 
open to no valid objection whatever. For, in 
the first place, although there is no strict logical 
causative connection between the removal of the 
things that are shaken and the remaining of the 
things that are not shaken, yet, as a popular form 
of expression, itis entirely natural. The change- 
able and temporary is easily conceived as being 
taken out of the way in order to give permanent 
place to the immutable and abiding. In the se- 
cond place, the objection to taking tov merounpé- 
vov absolutely, as denoting simply things which 
have been made, i. e., created, drawn from the 
fact that the abiding and eternal, wviz., the new hea- 
vens and the. new earth are also represented as 
having been made, rests, I think, upon an entire 
misconception of the author’s pointof view. He 
says nothing about ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth,” and there is no evidence that these spe- 
cific things are in hismind. Itis rather the great 
heavenly, spiritual elements of the new dispensa- 
tion, as against the worldly, material, and per- 
ishable elements of the old. It is Mt. Zion as 
opposed to Mt. Sinai; the heavenly Jerusalem 
as opposed to the literal seat of the Old Theo- 
cracy; the heavenly sanctuary as against the 
earthly—and in short, the whole spiritual sys- 
tem of the New Testament, as against the things 
that have been made. The term tév reromu. is 
therefore, from the author’s point of view, a 
precise and admirable characterization of the cre- 
ated and therefore perishable nature of the Old 
Test. economy.—K. ]. 

Ver. 28. Therefore since we, eéc.—Avo in- 
troduces the following exhortation ‘as a logical 
reference from the preceding verse, the special 
ground of the exhortation being given in the 
participial clause (Dan. vii. 18). The absence 
of the article with SaovAciav indicates that this 
clause is not, with Calv., Schlicht., Beng. and 
others, to be included in the exhortation itself. 
Nor may we, with Bez., Schlicht., Grot., Bisp., 
ete., render, ‘Let us hold fast the grace.” For 
then the article would be indispensable with 
xapv, and, instead of éyuuev, catéyouev would 
be required (as ch. iii. 6, 14; x. 28); or xparé- 
pev, as ch. iv. 14. 

Ver. 29. For also our God, etc.—Were the 
idea intended that our God also, the God of the 
New Test., as well as the God of the Old, is a 
consuming fire (Bl., De W., Thol., Bisp.), the 
reading should be kai ydp judy 6 Bedc. Yet nei- 
ther again do the position of the words and the 
connection point to the thought that God is 
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not merely a God of grace, but also of avenging 
justice (Liin.). The passage merely designs to 
give, with a reference to Deut. iv. 24, a feature 
of the Divine character, and is not intended merely 
to give prominence to one attribute in compari- 
son with another. Under this view, «ai ydp is= ! 
etenim, as Luke i. 66; xx. 37 (Del., Riehm). 


| 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, We can refuse to receive and to follow that ! 
which Gud says to us; but we can escape neither 
the responsibility for such conduct, nor the judg- 
ment of God regarding it. 

2. Our responsibility is rendered all the greater 
by the increased elevation and fulness of grace 
which characterize the revelation of God in the 
New Testament, a revelation standing related to 
that of the Old Testament, as heaven to earth. 

8. This Christian revelation is at the same 
time the final and the complete one, so that nothing 
farther is to be looked for but the Jas¢t convulsion 
of all things, which, at the second coming of the 
Lord, shall transform heaven and earth. 

4, At the very creation of the world, God 
looked forward to, and made arrangements for 
the eternally abiding and unchangeable kingdom 
of glory, and to the introduction of that kingdom 
tend all the revelations, arrangements, and pro- 
vidences of God in the history of the world. 

5. This everlasting kingdom shall we Chris- 
tians as children of God, and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ (Rom. viii. 17), receive mnto possession: 
for this we owe a debt of gratitude to God, which 
should evince itself in a service well pleasing to 
Him, which yields for us the highest gain, and 
has the richest promise (Ps. 1. 23. 

6. This filial relation to God must beget neither 
an unbecoming familiarity, nor a false security, 
but must inspire a guarded caution and rever- 
ence such as belongs tothe nature of God in 
which the fire of holy love consumes all that is 





unholy, and kindles to a flame all that is sus- 
ceptible of life, 


CONCLUSION OF 


Moral exhortations of a 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God speaks with us; then He seeks us in His 
word; afterwards He judges us.—Every revela- 
tion of God is accompanied with great convulsions, 
and by movements in heaven and on earth. How 
stands our heart in relation thereto?—We can 
neither plead zgnorance nor inability if we fail to 
escape the coming wrath.—The rejection of the 
highest grace, draws after it the heaviest punish- 
ment.—However different is the old covenant 
from the new, it is one God who speaks, judges, 
and saves, in both.—The world, however power- 
ful and great it may be, cannot shield us against 
the wrath of God, and cannot rod us of the king- 
dom of God; but it can bring down upon us the 
one, and defraud us of the other.—The kingdom 
of nature is destined, through the kingdom of 
grace, to be transformed and exalted into the 
kingdom of glory.—The kingdom of God is the 
object of the creation; revelation is the means of 
its accomplishment. 

SrarKxe:—In the duty of serving through the 
grace of God, of pleasing Him with reverence 
and fear, lies a beautiful connection of Law and 
Gospel.—Believers receive the kingdom, not as 
-mere_subjects, but as partners in sovereignty, 
who are jointly exalted to the throne of Christ, 
(Rev. i. 16; iii. 21; v. 9 ff.), by virtue of their 
royal priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9).—Alas! the world 
sing against the commands of God as securely as 
if there were no avenger; nay, it even makes a 
mock atsin. But God is a consuming fire (Ps. ii. 
JG 2) 

Rircer :—God is without end in the gift, the 
Lord Jesus without end in theallotment, and we 
without end in the reception of the immovable 
kingdom; and thus we mount above everything 
which is subject to change. 

Hzevusner:—The glory of Christianity lays us 
under obligation for the highest gratitude. 

Hepincger:—Compulsory love is not the best. 
But the obligation to be godly is great; of this 
be not forgetful. 


THE EPISTLE. 
A. 


more general character. 


CuHapTerR XIII. 1-6. 


1.2 Let brotherly love continue. Be not 
3 some have entertained angels unawares. 
with them; and [om. and] them which 
4 thebody. Marriage 7s honourable in all [ 
the [be its] bed undefiled: but [or for]? 
5 


forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
Remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in 
Be marriage held in honor in all things], and 
whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 


Let your conversation [disposition, or mode of life] be without covetousness; and be 
[being] content with such thingsas ye have: for he [himself] hath said, I will never 
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ae 


6 [by no means] leave thee, nor [will I at all] forsake thee. So that we may boldly 
[with contidence] say, The Lord ¢s my helper, and I will not fear what man shall 
do unto me [I will not fear; what shall a man do unto me?]. 


1 Ver. 4—The particle 5é is found in C. D¥**. J. K.; 
former reading; the It. and Vulg. the latter. 


on the contrary, yép in Sin. A. D*. M. The Pesh. follows the 
(Tisch., Del., Moll retain 6¢. Alf. substitutes yap.—K. ]. 


[Ver. 2.—rav pdokeviav, hospitality.—d.a ravrys, by means of this.—édabov fevio., escaped notice entertaining—enter- 
tained unawares; the Aor. pointing back historically to the time of the event. ; E 
Vor. 3.—Is more forcible with the asyndeton of the original; the and is unnecessary and enfeebling.—7@v Kaxovxov- 


pévov, those in distress. 


Ver. 4.—The Imperat. is (with Moll, Del., Alf., etc.) much better than the Ind. construction of the Eng. ver. We might 
hesitate to supply the Impcrat.. rather than the Indic., but we must do so in ver. 6, and there is no difficulty here, be- 
cause the imperative idea which belonys to all the preceding clauses, would naturally be transferred to this, in the absence 


papers 


of the verb— Ev raouv, in all things ; with persons, mapa 7a 


ow, would be more natural (Moll, Alf.). 


Ver. 5.—6 tpdmos, habit, dtsposition; Moll: Sinnesart; Alf.: mode of life.—apxovpevor Tots mapovoty, being contented, 
with what ye have.—avrds yap, for he himselfod pH oe ava, ovs ov mH ce, etc., much more emphatic than the construc- 
tion of the Eng. ver., “ | will by no means leave thee, nor will I by any means abandon thee.” 3 

Ver. 6.—9appovvras, with confidence.—kai ov doByOjcopuor: Sin. follows Vulg., etc., in omitting cat; Alf., Del., Moll 
efc., retain it. But all agree in reading the following clause, as an independent question, ti wouja., etc., what will a man de 


unto me? 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Continue.—The form of the injunc- 
tion shows that the brotherly love, once so preva- 
lent in the church, 7. e., the mutual love of Chris- 
tians, must, at the time of the composition of our 
Epistle, have still been active in it, as indicated 
also at ch. vi. 10; x. 32 ff.; while ch. x. 26 
shows the necessity of their being exhorted to 
the practice of this virtue. This brotherly love 
piAadeAgia) which, according to 2 Pet. i. 7, con- 
stitutes a specific form of the broader virtue of 
ayarn was designated by the Lord Himself as a 
special characteristic of His disciples (Joh. xiii. 
35. Also Tertullian paints in the liveliest colors 
its prevalence in the church of his time; and 
even the scoffer Lucian is obliged to pay an un- 
willing tribute to its power when he says (de 
morte Peregrini): ‘Their principal Law-giver 
has inspired in them the sentiment that they are 
all mutually brethren so soon as they had passed 
over, z. ¢., had denied the Grecian Gods, and de- 
voted themselves to the worship of that crucified 
sophist, and were living in accordance with his 
precepts.” Moreover, Julian (epistle 49) says 
that ‘“‘kindness toward strangers (7 epi rovc¢ 
Sévovg gdiAavOpwria) had been a principal means 
of propagating the adedrac of the Christians. 

Ver. 2. Forget not.—Aavfive, with the par- 
ticiple, is a familiar Greek construction. The 
reference is to the experiences of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. xviii, 19). Perhaps also to Matt. xxv. 
44, 45. Substantially parallel are Rom. xii, 13; 
1 Tim. ili. 2; Tit. i. 8; 1 Pet. iv. 9. Whether 
Aéafoy forms a paronomasia with ér:AavOdveobe 
(Lun.) is doubtful. 

Ver. 3. As bound with them—as being 
yourselves also in the body.—It is neither 
necessary nor admissible, in order to give to dc 
the same signification in both clauses, to under- 
stand, with Bohme, and others, the bound with 
them, of life and sufferings in the ecclesia pressa, 
[‘‘travelling too far from the context.”—Ax.y. ], 
or, with Calvin, and others, to understand the 
“body” of the church as the body of Christ. We 
may, with Wec., give o¢ in the first clause, also 
the causal significance, which it unquestionably 
has in the second; but his translation, ‘inas- 
much as we are closely connected with them,” 
merely involves the idea that, by virtue of our 
membership and communion with our imprisoned 








brethren, we should feel ourselves under obliga- 
tion to remember them in loving sympathy. It 
is more advisable, therefore, to take the first oc 
asa particle of comparison. [‘‘ As being your 
selves also in the body,” 7. ¢., as being yourselves 
in a body which exposes you to like suffering 
with them, and might therefore be expected to 
secure your sympathy for the sufferer.—K, ]. 

Ver. 4. Marriage in all.—In the New Testa- 
ment yduoc means, elsewhere, the wedding and 
its celebration; here, as in classical Greek, wed- 
lock. [Alf. takes it here as ‘‘ wedding,’”’ and 
renders it ‘‘ your marriage’’]. . “Ev raov1v means 
not with all nations (Pesh., Beza, Grot., and 
others, who, with riwoc, erroneously supply 
re); but, ‘*in every respect, in all respects.” 
Were the injunction intended to be that mar- 
riage should be held honorable with all persons. 
(Luth., e¢c.), or that no unmarried person should 
regard it with contempt (Bohme, Schultz, etc.), 
or that it should be forbidden to no man, the form 
would probably be rapa wéouv. 

Ver. 0. He himself has said.—Not Christ 
(Bez., Bohm., Klee), but God, in the Scripture. 
These words are found in full, Deut. xxxi. 6, 8, 
and repeated, 1 Chron. xxviii. 20. But God is 
there spoken of in the third person. Individual 
elements of this consolatory address, represent- 
ing God as speaking in the first person, are 
found, Gen. xxviii. 15; Josh. i. 5; Isa. xli. 17. 
It is found, in precisely the same terms as here, 
in Puno, Hd. Mang., 1. 480. That the author 
has drawn immediately from Purxo, (Bl, De W.), 
is scarcely to be supposed. We may rather con- 
jecture that the saying had in this form already 
become a proverb (Beng.), or that it originated 
in the liturgical and homiletical usage of the 
Hellenistic Synagogue from the confounding of 
kindred expressions with the original passage, 
Deut. xxxi. 6 (Del.). The double negation in 
the first, and the triple negation in the second 
member, serve for emphasis. The mention of 
the persecutions of the church, suggests the 
trustful declaration cited from Ps. cxviii. 6. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Brotherly love stands preéminent among the 
distinguishing marks of the children of God 
(1 Jno. iii. 1), and if genuine, never ceases (1,Cor. 
xiii. 8). Its purity, power, and permanence, 
however, depend upon the nature of our relation 
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to Christ, and with this, upon that of our faith. 
It cam therefore, onthe one hand, never dispense 
with nourishment, culture and discipline; and 
on the other cannot do without exercise. 

_ 2. The practice of hospitality may very easily 
prove disagreeable; one may exercise it unwill 
ingly, sullenly, and enviously; may limit it by 
caprice and selfishness; may regard ana treat it 
as aburdenand a plague. We must therefore be 
kindly reminded of this duty, as a duty of love, 
and learn to give heed to the dlessing it brings 
with it, in order that the offerings which we are 
required to bring, and the privations which we 
impose upon ourselves, may not fall too heavily 
or incite us to self-glorification. And this bless- 
ing transcends our knowledge and conception. We 
may receive into our house messengers of God; 
nay, may receive Christ Himself, in His humblest 
servants (Matt. xxv. 36 ff.). 

3. The connection, which, in a two-fold way, 
we have with sufferers, viz., by spiritual and by 
natural ties of friendship, must make itself be 
recognized by compassionate and effective sym- 
pathy, in every individual case; and inasmuch 
as this is deficient, and often. inconvenient; we 
are reminded, on the one hand, of the law in ac- 
cordance with which, if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it (1 Cor. xii. 26); and 
on the other, of our own liability to suffer, a lia- 
bility inseparable from our. bodily life. 

4. The character belonging to marriage, as an 
ordinance instituted and blessed of God, and the 
purity which, according to the will of God, befits 
the marriage bed, and the rites of matrimony, 
need special attention and care. ‘The terrible 
sentence pronounced on fornicators and adul- 
terers is one which pays no heed to the false rea- 
sonings and cavilling interpretations, which will 
plead in excuse for such impurities the fierce 
lusts of man, the course of the world, and the 
difficulties of ordinary wedlock. At the judg- 
ment of God it will also be made manifest how 
much power and light the knowledge of God and 
or our Lord, Jesus Christ, have imparted to each 
one, by which to escape from this corruption of 
the world; nay, it will also become manifest 
that the majority have fallen, not from an irre- 
sistible power of their nature, but from lusts 
wilfully indulged, and nurtured and heightened 
by the reading of mischievous books, and by pro- 
fligate intercourse; nay, that frequently they 
have themselves inflamed, and urged on anew 
the nature which had been wearied out in the 
service of sin, and had withdrawn from it with 
loathing. Then, too, it will become evident what 
evasions men have resorted to, in order to escape 
the judgments of men, and why many have so 
aided others, and how many a one has chosen 
rather to carry his lusts with him to the bar of 
God, than to free himself from them upon the 
dying-bed ” (Rieger). 

5. Pleasure and licentiousness lead not only to 
extravagance, but also to discontentment, thence 
to covetousness, and finally, not unfrequently to 
miserly niggardliness. Yet even apart from this, 
an insatiable and covetous habit of feeling and 
action stands in direct antagonism to the Chris- 
tian temper and conduct (Matt. vi. 19-84; Col. ili. 
5; Phil. iv. 11, 12; 1 Tim. vi. 6), and plunges one 
into severe temptations and great dangers (1 Tim. 








vi. 9 ff). An effective weapon against this, as 
against the fear of human wickedness and yio- 
lence, is the use of the word of God, by which 
confidence in the living God, who has promised 
that He will withdraw from us neither His pre- 
sence, nor His help, is awakened and nourished. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What most hinders, and what most promotes the 
exercise of Christian love.—We have in suffering 
and assaults, not merely the sympathy of the 
brethren, but also the comfort of the word of God, 
and the help of the Lord.—Faith, the mother of all 
virtues.—The characteristics of true Christianity. 
—How, while living in the world and in the 
flesh, we conquer world and flesh.—We are either 
judged or saved of God; there is no alternative. 

SrarkE:—Love is a cardinal virtue, which 
embraces in itself all others (Rom. xiii. 10), and 
is a fruit of the Holy Spirit, in which faith be- 
comes active (Gal. v. 6).—Brotherly love must 
not be love in words, but must evince itself in 
act, especially toward those who are, for the 
sake of the Gospel, imprisoned, or otherwise 
suffering persecution, so that we may extend to 
them counsel, aid and refreshment (1 John iii. 
18).—It is a gracious provision of Ged that 
although the ungodly would gladly see all the 
righteous destroyed at once, or at least oppressed, 
still sufferings pass but gradually from one to 
another, in order that those who as yet have been 
spared, may be able to receive and succor the 
oppressed (Rey. xii. 12).—He who is prudent 
will let the consideration of the righteous judg- 
ment of God hold him back from sin (Hecles. xii. . 
18, 14).—Sin, the sin of fornication and adultery, 
cannot be too sharply rebuked before the world. 
Hence God has pledged Himself to punish them, 
—The little which a righteous man hath, is bet- 
ter than the great possessions of the ungodly.— 
A Christian must faithfully apply to himself what 
he reads in the Holy Scriptures, according to the 
exigencies of the case.—Human weakness fears 
before men, as if they could disturb its pleasant 
repose and satisfaction. But comfort! who 
shall be able to harm those whom God has taken 
into His protection? (Rom. vill. 31; 1 Pet. iii. 
14). 

ee :—It belongs to the nature and power 
of faith to receive promptly and interpret for 
itself every word of God, but along with this to 
set to its seal, that God is true. He who makes 
God alone his goal, has in God a rich consola- 
tion.—This is the holiest feature of the book of 
the Psalms that in it the Divine promises are 
placed before us, transformed already into pure 
nourishment for faith, and into living power. 

Hann:—A guest has frequently an invisible 
companion, and thus the cost of his entertain- 
ment is richly repaid.—Worldlings leave one 
another in the lurch; but believers all stand 
firm for a man.—Brotherly love has two hin- 
derances, the unchaste flesh, and avarice.—God 
makes a marvellous distribution of suffering; one 
suffers early, another late. Thus what has not 
yet arrived, may still come. Hence, both in 
prayer and in benefactions remember the misera- 
ble.—Man is always anxious lest his supplies 
may fail; but God is good for all our deficiencies, 
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ScurnuiERMACHER:—On Christian hospitality. | anxious care for food, and makes us free from the 
(Sermons on the Christian household). fear of men. : : 

Heuunrr:—The dearer to us is our faith, the Hepinoer :—Love has extraordinary impulses; 
dearer to us are our kinsmen in the faith.—In | tho best love gladly entertains guests. Whom ? 
Christianity purity has a religious ground.—Con- | Those who are unable to render any temparal 
fidence in God is the best preservative against | recompense. 


B. 


Special admonitions regarding their inclination to apostasy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 7—17. 


= 


Remember them which have the rule over you [your leaders], who [as those who] 
have spoken [spoke] unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation [contemplating the issue of their walk]. Jesus Christ [is] 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Be not carried about [aside, zapagépecte }' 
with divers [various] and strange doctrines [teachings]; for ¢¢ 7s a good thing [is good | 
that the heart be established with grace; not with meats, which have not profited 
10 them that have been occupied’ therein. We have an altar, whereof [wherefrom] they 
11 have no right to eat which [who] serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those beasts 

whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for sin,* are burned 
12 without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
13 own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth, therefore, unto him without 
14 the camp, bearing his reproach. For here we have no continuing city [have not here 
15 an abiding city], but we seek one to come [are seeking that which is to come]. By 

[Through] him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 

the fruit of our Lom, our] lips giving thanks [making acknowledgment] to his name. 
16 But to do good and to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well 
17 pleased. Obey them that have the rule over you [them that lead you, ver. 7], and 
submit yourselves: for they watch for [are watching on behalf of] your souls,‘ as they 
that must give [render] account, that they may do it with joy, and not with grief 
[sighing, orevdéforte¢]; for that ds unprofitable for [unto] you. 


None 2) 


1 Ver, 9.—Instead of mepipdpecde read rapadépecde, after Sin. A. C. D., and the majority of minusc. 

2 Ver. 9.—Instead of repurarnoavres, Sin. A. D*., read mepirarovytes.. The former has been introduced into Sin. by a 
Jater hand. 

3 Ver. 11—The words repi aduaprias, are wanting in A.; they stand in Sin. D. K., before eis ra ayia; in C*., after these 
words; and in 14,47, they become wept amaptimy, for which reason they are regarded by some as an interpolated gloss. 

# Ver. 17 —The authority of A. and Vulg., is not sufficient to warrant the removal of the words drip Tav puxav bpeav, 
and placing them after amodéaovres, where D*. again adds vrép duav. 

[ Ver. 7.—r&r hyovpéevwr, those who are (or in this case, were) leading you, who, it appears from what follows, were now 
dead, and are to be remembered and followed 1n their Christian example. ‘Them that have the rule over you,” of the EB. 
V., therefore, is not strictly warrantable.—otruves, characteristic, of the kind who (the which, Alf.).—éAdAnoayv. not have spo- 
keen, but, spoke, historically—it is now over.—avadewpodrtes, surveying back, going backward in your coutemplations 
over the entire series. Difficult to express by one word in English. ‘* Considering,” however, which does duty here as for 
so many other words, is needlessly inadequate. Better with Alf, “surveying.” “Considering” which, marks a purely 
intellectual act, loses entirely the external imagery of avafewpovvres. This is retained in “surveying,” partially also in 
“contemplating.” Moll, ‘“‘hinschauend.”—rijs avactpodijs, their conduct, walle (KH. V., conversation). 

Ver. 8.—'Iyoods xprords, * not common with our writer; only elsewhere at ver. 21,” (Alf.).—understand éoriv, is—eis 
Tovs aimvas, stands emphatic, ‘is yesterday and to-day the same—and forever.” 

Ver. 9.—p.9 rapadepedde, be not carried aside, not mepud., * carried about ”—the rapad., much more forcible and perti- 
nent to the author’s purpose, as not referring to Christian instability in general, but to being borne away from Christia-| 
nity itself. 

Ver, 9.—éy ols, “in which they who walked, were not profited.” 

Ver. 10.—2& 08, from which, wherefrom.—étovaiar. right, authority, privilege—rarely well rendered by power, as by E. 
V., as at John i. 13—77} oxnvy, Bong. (cited by Alf.), “est aculeus quod dicil, rh oxnvy non ev TH oKnvy.” 

Ver. 11.—dy giv, of what animals=o/ those animals of which.—mrept Tis amaprias, for sin; Moll, though marking it 
doubtful in his critical note, retains it in his version. Alford rejects it—dcd Tod dpxvepews, through. by means of the high, 
priest, regarded as acting for the penple, or for God.—raracaterat, are burned wp, consumed; BH. V., are burned, not quit 
adequately.—rijs mapeu Borys, the encampment in the wilderness; the old tabernacle imagery carried through to the last, 
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Ver. 14.—pévovcay rédw, an abiding city.—rhv _pdddovcav émCyrodmer, we are seeking after (éni, direction goward 
hence implies yearning after, xi. 14), that which is to be—the future abiding city. 
Ver. 15.—avadcpwjev, let us be offering up.—kapmov xeta., the fruit of lips (fruit or offering rendered by lips) maling 


acknowledgment to his name. 


Ver. 17.—rois jyoun., them that lead you, your leuders.—avrot yap, for themselves=they in turn, or on their part.— 
a&ypemvovor, are sleepless, keep vigilant watch, the meaning stronger than 1s suggested by the simple English term watch.— 
vmép, on behalf of.—ws emidweo., having, being destined, to render an account.—iva toito rowaw, that they may be doing this, 
viz., watching. ortevacorres, sighing, groaning. Moll, seufzend; Alf., lamenting, viz., “over your disobedience.’—K.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 7. Your leaders.—The term 7yotuevoc 
which is found Acts xv. 22, with the Rom. Clem. 
(ad Cor. 1 and 87), and in the martyr St. Ignat. 
¢ 4 points to no other than the ordinary form of 
ehurch government (Dav. Schultz). Chrys. ex- 
plains the word, although at this time, it already 
had the special signification of abbot, by ériokorot. 
Of kindred nature is the designation of the 
heads of the Church, 1 Thes. v.12, by mposord- 
pevot. 

Issue of their walk.—’ExBaouc tij¢ avaotpo- 
pic expresses not the development, (Gic., De Dieu), 
and not the result of the walk, in respect to 
others, (Braun, Cramer) or, in respect to the 
perfected ones themselves, in heaven (Storr, eéc.), 
but, in the connection, their death by martyr- 
dom. 

Ver. 8. Jesus Christ, yesterday.—Inas- 
such as the subject is the God-man, we need not 
extend the éy@é¢ (so read in Sin. A. C*. D*.) to 
the time before the appearance of Christ (Beng., 
etc.), and thus neither to the entire time of the 
Old Covenant, (Calv., etc.), nor at all to the preéx- 
istence of Christ (Ambrose, Seb. Schmidt, cic. ). 
Luther, following the Vulg. and Cic., falsely puts 
a stop after o7juepov. It is not the eternity (Am- 
brose, Cyrill. Alex., Caloy., efc.), but the eternal 
unchangeableness of Christ on which emphasis 
is laid. Hence, 6 aird¢ is the predicate applica- 
ble to all the three divisions of time. Thesentence 
thus abruptly introduced, (without the usual 
connection) serves undoubtedly to assign a reason 
for the following warning, yet nothing author- 
izes the supposition that it stands in an intended 
antithesis to the Jewish expectation of a still fu- 
ture Messiah ((ic.). It is possible that it, at the 
same time, furnishes the ground for the preceding 
exhortation, (Bl. Ebr., efc.), or encourages to its 
fullfilment (Theoph., Grot., etc.). Nothing in the 
passage requires us to take it as explaining the 
substance of the faith of the syobuevor (Calov., 
Carpz.). 

Ver. 9. By various and strange teach- 
ings.—The ordinances of the Old Testainent it- 
self (Wieseler, Liin., efe.), the author would hardly 
have thus designated, for they are regarded 
by him as divinely ordained shadows and types 
of essential and eternal objects and relations. 
We must refer the term to human doctrines, 
which attach themselves to these ordinances, 
and, as shown by the connecting particle yap, to 
such as referred specially to Geéuara. These are 
not sacrificial meals, as after Schlichting, B1., 
Liin., and others suppose; but food, meats, (the 
oldinterpp., Béhme, Thol., Ebr., Del., Riehm, Alf.) 
jin which were sought ritual means of justifica- 
tion, ch. ix. 10. [For the reasons (1) ‘that 
Bpéuara is a word not found in the law when of- 
ferings are spoken of, but in the distinction of 





(2) that in all New Testament places where Spay 
is used in a similar connection, it applies to clean 
and unclean meats: (8) that dudayaic morxiAacc— 
Tapagep., must refer not to meats eaten after sac- 
rifice, but to such doctrines in which there waq 
variety and perplexity, as to those concerning 
clean and unclean.”—(Alf.)]. In the classics, 
also, évoc does uot always indicate something 
Joregn, but sometimes, something strange and 
surprising. The antithesis in the two clauses is 
overlooked by Béhme, who, following Castalio, 
understands ydpic of gratitude to God, and by 
Bisping, who refers it to the Lord’s Supper, as 
the Christian sacrificial meal [a.‘‘ monstrous in- 
terpretation,”’ Alf. ]. 

Ver. 10. We have an altar, etc. Ovyiac- 
thptov ig not Christ. Himself, (Bugenhagen, Bie- 
senthal, e/c.) nor the table of the Lord’s Supper 
(Bohm., Ebr. Bisp., e¢¢c.), nor an expiatory ar- 
rangement in general, (Michael., Stier, Thol., 
Hofm., efc.), but the cross upon Golgotha (Thom. 
Aquin., Este, Beng., Bl., De W., Liin., efe.), of 
which Christians eat, in that the atoning victim 
that was offered uponit, is the food of their souls 
(Richm), comp. John vi. 51 ff. The question is 
not merely of the enjoyment of the spiritual 
blessings resulting to believers from the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ (Bl., Liin.), but communion 
with the personal Christ. crucified on our behalf. 
The tH oxyvy Aartpetovtres are not Christians 
(Schlicht., Schultz, Hofm., efc.), but either as 
ch. ix. 9; x. 2 the Israelites (Liin., Kluge), or, 
as ch. viii. 5, the Jewish priests (BL, De W., 
Del., Riehm), who, above others, had access to 
the typical dwelling-place of God, and had a 
right to partake of the food that had been con- 
secrated to God. 

Ver. 11. For the bodies of those animals 
whose blood, etc.—Of many sacrifices, the 
priests obtained either the entire flesh, Lev. vy. 
9; xxiii. 20; or the breast, and shoulder, 
Num. vii. 84; or the whole with the exception 
of the fat pieces, Num. iv. 26 ff. ; comp. ch. vi. 
19, 22; vii. 7. But of the sin-offerings whose 
blood was brought into the inner tabernacle, 
Ley. iv. 5-7; iv. 16-18, ch. xvi. the fat pieces 
were brought to the altar, and all the rest was 
consumed by fire without the camp. This burn- 
ing was only a means of getting rid of the things 


burned, and was called Hy, a word never 
iS 


used to denote burning on the altar. The em- 
phasis lies, therefore, not upon the burning, but 
on the fact that this mode of dealing with the 
flesh of the victims, from which the priests de- 
rived no enjoyment, took place without the 
camp. This is regarded by the author as typi- 
eal. Lin., following Baur, (Stud. und Krit., 
1849, iv. 936, ff.) regards the capital point of the 
argument of v. 10 as appearing in v. 12, and 
regards v. ]1 as containing a prejiminary idea 
that is merely auxiliary to the proof. But it is 


clean and unclean, Lev xi. 84; 1 Mace. i. 63; | more natural to take v. 11 as containing the 
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proof of v. 10, while again, the idea of vy. 12 is 
suggested by v. 11, and corresponds, therefore, 
in substance to v. 10 (Riehm). [The typical 
image is simple and forcible. Christ as 2 sin- 
offering, suffered without the gate whither the 
bodies of the animals that were slain as sin- 
offerings under the Old Covenant were carried 
to be burnt. As then the priests of the Old 
Covenant, and also the people, had no right to 
partake of that sacrifice, so they who now adhere 
to that Covenant, who minister to that tabernacle, 
have no right to partake of that great victim that 
is slain and disposed of outside of the encamp- 
ment, and which is the antitype of the Old Testa- 
ment sin-offering. In order to eat of this sacrifice, 
as Christ Himself requires, they must break 
away from their adherence to the system which 
forbade them to eat of the type, and can, therefore, 
of itself, give no authority to eat the antitype.— 
K.]. 

Ae 18. Wherefore let us go forth to 
Him, e’c.—Tnis is an exhortation based on the 
preceding passage. It is not, however, an ex- 
hortation to refrain from sacrificial meats 
(Retschl.), or from worldly pleasures (Chrys., 
Primas., eéc.); nor to a voluntary following into 
the sufferings of Christ (Gic., Limb., eéc.); nor 
to a withdrawal from Jerusalem on account of its 
impending destruction (Clericus); but to a com- 
plete separation from Judaism, (Theod., Beng., 
Bl., Thol., Liin., e/c.). To a willing endurance 
of exclusion from the Jewish Theocracy (Schlicht., 
Grot., eéc., and recently, Thiersch), there is not 
the slightest allusion; and the passage contra- 
dicts in the most decisive manner Schwegler’s 
position, that to our Author Christianity is still 
ina transition state from Judaism.—It is only, 
[or rarely, ] except in later writers and sometimes 
in the Sept., that roivyy stands, as here, at the 
beginning of the sentence. Does &&w tH¢ mapeu- 
Sodje involve a reference to the speedily following 
destruction of Jerusalem? At all events, the 
following verse could not but suggest to the 
mind of the readers, the city whose foundations 
are not moved, ch, xi. 10. 

[It seems, by no means, improbable that this 
passage does have a double reference; that while 
its external and obvious import is to warn its 
readers to a complete withdrawal from the en- 
tanglements and bondage of Judaism, another 
import may have lain beneath its guarded lan- 
guage, viz., a record by the Holy Spirit, through 
the inspired writer, of the warning and injunc- 
tion formerly given by him to the Christians of 
Palestine, and especially of Jerusalem through 
the lips of the Lord. So interpreted, the terms 
have special significance. The rH¢ rapeuBoric 
persistently kept up, still harmonizes with the 
primary and figurative import of the passage, 
while the ob uévovoav réduv, in contrast with the 
ray éryuéAAavoay, shows that the writer has 
clearly in mind the earthly Jerusalem.—K. ]. 

Ver. 15. The sacrifice of praise.—Ovoia 
aivéoewc means, in the Old Testament, the volun- 
tary, whether promised or freely undertaken offering 


of praise (thank-offering), FI Py, Num. 


vii. 12-15, which, however, even at Ps. 1. 14, 
23; exvi. 17, is @ symbol of the thanksgiving of 


faith. 
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cording to Hos. xiv. 8; yet after the LAX., that, 

instead of As reads 9H. Wetstein ad- 
i lee 


duces the Rabbinical saying: ‘‘In the future all 
sufferings willcease; but the thank-offering ceases 
not;”? and Puino (ed. Mangey, I. 253) styles 
this the best offering. According to a favor- 
ite Old Testament representation, thoughts are 
branches, and the words blossoms and fruits, 
which, taking root in the Spirit, and by him im- 
pelled through mouth and lips, sprout forth and 
ripen (Drx., Bibl. Psychologie, p. 142). The last 
avrov is not to be referred to Christ (Sykes), but 
to God. 

Ver. 16. Buttodo good and to commu- 
nicate, etc.—The Subst. evrouia is found in the 
New Testament only here. The verd, Mark xiv. 
7. Kovwvia.in the same sense as here, Rom. xv. 
26; 2 Cor. ix. 13; Phil. i. 5, of evincing our fel- 
lowship in communicating of our temporal posses- 
sions. Evapecrovjal tiwi==to be satisfied with any 
thing, is entirely classical. Theophyl., Schlicht., 
Beng., etc., erroneously refer tacavtasc yap to ver. 
15, also. 

Ver. 17. Unprofitable.—Either as hinder- 
ing the influence of the readers (Bl.}, or as ren- 
dering them dispirited and inactive (Calv., 
Grot.), or best, per yelwor (Gerh., Thol., Liin.). 
The leaders must have been esteemed by the au- 
thor as reliable men, and been known by him in 
their most favorable aspects. The first tovro 
in ver. 17 refers to Gypumveiv, the second to 
orevaterr. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Examples worthy of imitation are furnished 
specially by those leaders in the churches, and 
publishers of the Gespel, who, by the grace of 
God in Christ, were able to give such an expres- 
sion to the faith which they have professed and 
taught, that their dying corresponded with their life, 
and their death proved a living voucher of their 
The memory of these should be held in 
honor, and exercises a blessed influence on all 
who behold it, 

2. Exalted above all change in fortune and in 
feeling, as above all personal vicissitudes, is 
Jesus Christ, the unchangeable and abiding 
Head of the Church, whether its members are 
already in heaven, or are still living upon the 
earth ; and by virtue of His relation to God, He 
intercedes for, protects, blesses, and rules it eter- 
nally. 

3. With the pure word, and the all-sufficient 
grace of God is given to us allthat weneed. To 
this there need, and should be added nothing 
drawn from other religions. Instead of pro- 
ducing steadfastness and satisfaction of heart, 
such a mixture of foreign elements, would rather 
disturb and weaken the purity, certainty, joy, 
and power of faith, and would bring with it the 
danger of a turning away, to unfruitful and 
perplexing ordinances, usages, and strifes. 

4. Inasmuch as we have the only valid and 
efficient. expiatory offering in Christ, who outside 
of the city of legal worship, was crucified for us, 
and have in him at the same time, the true 
Passover (1 Cor. vi. 3), we are enabled to par- 


ihe heart and mouth, and is here explained ac- | take of an atoning banquet which to the Levitical 
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priests was made lezally impossible. It becomes 
therefore the duty of Christian churches that 
are still entangled in Judaism, entirely to aban- 
don the Jewish camp. 

6. On the basis of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
which admits no repetition, and sets aside the 
whole system of sacrificial worship, we are 
alike laid under the obligation, and endowed with 
the capacity of offering acceptable and perma- 
nent sacrifices of thanksgiving and of well doing, 
with which we praise God, who, rich in grace, 
glorifies himself in sinners, and we serve one 
another according to the will of God as good 
stewards of the manifold gifts of God. 

7. The prosperity of the church is best pro- 
moted when its leaders, mindful of their great 
responsibility before God, watch on behalf of 
souls, and the members of the church facilitate 
the fulfilment of this duty by docility and obedience, 
and render it fruitful of benefit to themselves. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The blessing of faithful teachers before and 
after their departure.—We owe to pious ances- 
tors a grateful remembrance and faithful imitation.— 
How our departure from the world becomes an 
entrance into heaven, and a precedent for a fol- 
lowing and imitation that is acceptable to God.— 
A firm heart is a precious thing and a rare trea- 
sure; but it is a work of grace and an abiding 
good.—What comfort lies in the fact that Jesus 
Christ is always the same; and in like manner, 
what warning and what encouragement! How the 
cross which separates us from the world, unites us 
with God and with one another.—The offerings of 
Christians are, 1. prayer; 2. well doing; 38. obe- 
dience.—What we have to bring to the altar, and 
what we have to take from it. 

StarKE:—The teachers of the church, are 
leaders, conductors, guides; they must therefore 
so point the way to blessedness, as themselves to 
lead the way therein, and conduct their hearers 
to blessedness, not only with their doctrine, but 
also by their life and example (Phil. ili. 17; 1 
Pet. v. 3).—It is one ofthe hidden ways of God 
that upright teachers of whom there are so few, 
and to whose preparation so much belongs, are 
removed by an early death. Disciples who have 
such teachers should follow them faithfully be- 
times, and hold them as all the dearer and more 
worthy (1 Thess. v. 12, 13; Isa. lvii. 1. 2).— 
Righteous, faithful teachers shine in life and in 
death. Happy they who dwell in memory, upon 
their holy walk, and edifying death, and thus 
secure their own preparation for a future blessed 
departure (Matt. v. 14 ff.). The world frequent- 
ly forms erroneous judgments of tos cr that 
man; 
life; so that many are obliged to wonder and ac- 
knowledge that he was a pious man (Luke xxiii. 
4, 7).—Doctrine and grace belong together ; pure 
doctrine, and the grace, causing by means of it, 
that the heart become established.—We eat 


Christ spiritually in faith (John vi. 35), and sa-- 





but his death testifies of his faith and! 
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cramentally in the Holy Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26). 
—Would we have part in Christ and be sanceti- 
fied by Him, we must renounce this world and 
bear His reproach.—The confession and the re- 
proach of Christ are fellow-travellers.—Reproach 
is a proof whereby God tests the softness and 
humility of the heart.—For the sake of the truth 
of the gospel, we must give up land, city, house, 
goods, and all (Matt. xix. 29).—If thy praise is 
to please God He must Himself produce it within 
thee (Phil. i. 11).—Christians also are under ob- 
ligations to sacrifice, yet not a Mass, but a sa- 
erifice of praise, and themselves (Rom. xii. 1). 
With this God in His grace, allows Himself to 
be well pleased.—No hour of the morning is too 
early, no noon too high, no evening too late, no 
day too hot, no night too dark, no place too soli- 
tary—thou canst always praise God (Ps. iv. 2,9; 
exix. 55), The praise of God belongs properly 
to the heart; yet must at certain times, also em- 
ploy the body with its members, particularly the 
mouth (Ps, xxxiv. 2).—Faith makes us willingly 
and readily serve and suffer, for the love and 
praise of God.—It is the mark of a righteous 
teacher, when he best satisfies himself in reaping 
the fruits of his office in the heart of his hearers. 

Rieger :—Jesus Christ has an honor and 
glory which He can share with no other. The 
Cross of Jesus ever frees us more and more from 
all that is upon earth, from all that would es- 
tablish itself in the love of our hearts, and 
would weigh down the upward tendency of our 
spirit; and draws us with our love, regard and 
hope, away thither where Jesus has entered on 
our behalf.-—Let no hour pass without praise 
and love.—One of the two things must weigh © 
upon us, either duty now, or conscience here- 
after. 

Hevpner:—lIf the world were our eternal 
dwelling-place, and to remain among the people 
of the world were our everlasting destiny, it 
would be hard to bear reproach; but we have 
here but a brief sojourn.—God, Himself, must 
work in us, through Christ, the fruits which 
shall please Him.—To load ourselves with the 
sighs of the pious, robs us of bliss. 

AHLFELD :—Confirmation is a sacred act, by 
which the child is to be established in its baptis- 
mal covenant. The obligations which it imposes 
1. on the servants of the church, 2. on those to 
be confirmed, 3. on the church, in particular, 
the parents and god-parents of the child. 

MoiEenaarn:—(New- Year's Sermon, Ohly, 1883, 
III. 1). Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and ts~ 
day, and the same also forever. We ponder 
this, 1, for our consolation, and for our quiet, 
since also in this year Jesus is the same, a in 
His Word, as our Teacher and Prophet; 0. in His 
grace, as cur Mediator and High-Priest; ¢. in 
His power, as our King and Lord; 2, for instruc- 
tion and warning; a. for unbelievers; 6. for be» 
lievers. 

Hepincer;—Grace must confirm the waver, 
ing reed.—To waver is already to have half 
fallen; but to fall from grace is worse thay 
never to have been therein. 





218 THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
C. 
Personal communications. 
CuaptTer XIII. 18-25. 
18 Pray for us: for we trust! [persuade ourselves] we have a-good conscience, in all 
19 things willing to live honestly | wishing to conduct ourselves honorably]: But [And] 


I beseech you the rather [the more abundantly beseech you] to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner. Now [And] the God of peace, that brought again [back] 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that [the] great Shepherd of the sheep, through [in} 
the blood of the [an] everlasting covenant, Make you perfect in every good work? 
[in order] to do his will, working in you [himself]’ that which is well pleasing in his 
2 sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom Le glory forever and ever Amen. And I be- 
seech you, brethren, suffer [bear with ]* the word of exhortation: for I have written a 
letter unto you in few words. Know ye that owr* brother Timothy is set at liberty; 
4 with whom, if he come shortly, I will [shall] see you. Salute all them that have the 
5 rule over you, and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. Grace be with you all. 
Amen.' 


1 Ver. 18.—Instead of reroi@aper, trust, we are to read with A. C*. D*. D., lat., 17, 58, wei@6ue8a. In Sin., also, wezoi- 
@apev, is introduced a3 a correction. 

2 Ver. 21.—The addition cat Adyw after Epyw, in A.. is a gloss from 2 Thess. ii. 17. 

3 Ver. 21.—The avrtés, self, with Lachm. ed. ster., rests only on D. lat.and 71; Wetstein also ascribes it to C.. but erra- 
neously. In his large ed. Lachm. reads avr after A. C*., and Greg. Nyss. This reading is also found in Sin., but rejected 
by the corrector. ete 

4 Ver. 21—C***. D. and many minusc. omit Tov alwvwv. 

5 Ver, 22 —The Imperf. avéxeae is supported by Sin. A. C. D***, K., against the Infin. avéxeo@ar, found in D*., 46, 57, 
Vulg., Pesh., Arm. 

rd Ver. 23.—The yuav is to be received after Sin. A. C. D*., 17, 31, 37,39. In the Sin. it has been thrown out by the cor- 
rector. 

7 Ver. 25.— Apjy is found in Sin. only as a correction. 

[Ver, 12.—7evOdue0a, we persuade ourselves; Mull, wir sind der Ueberzeugung, we are of the conviction: Alf., we are 
persuaded. Rec. wemotapmer, we trust. Wereioueda is elsewhere rendered, we are persuaded, vi. 9.—avagtpéper bar, to con- 
duct ourselves. 

Ver. 19.—meptagotépws 5é, and I the more abundantly beseech you. The Bng. ver. weakly renders rather, which it 
seems to attach to mocyoar. The Rec. ver., and Alf. both improperly render 2 advers tively but. The German aber, thrown 
in after several intr ductory words, is less objectionable, ‘Lhe adversative force of Sé is often, as here, too slight to admit 
of its being indicated in English. 

Ver. 20.—0O 8€ @eds, anil the God: Eng. ver., now the God; Alf., but the God.—o ayaysv, who brought back; or, perhaps, 
as Moll, Alf., etc., who brought up. I prefer the former, and back to again.—rov méyav mroun., the (not, that) greut shepherd.— 
éyv atware, in (not b7) tie blood, refers to dyaysy—dcaOnens aiwv., af an (not the) everlasting covenant. 

Ver. 22,—raraxad% dé. and I beseec’, not, but I beseech.—avéxeade, bear with.—éypayra, I wrote: “ the epistolary Aar., 
mandabaum, éypaya frequently in St. Paul” (ALP.). 

Ver. 23.—ywurkere, not so clearly indicated as imperative, by standing at the beginning of the sentence, as Alf., 
Moll, eé¢ , deem. Its position rather determines the emphasis; and it is by no means certain that the Indic. form might 
not be quite as emphatic as the Imper. BI., De W., efc.. take it as Indic. Wean hardly decide positively.--dmoAcAumeévor, 
taken predicatively, the Part. for Inf., with verbs of knowing, etc.; also undoubtedly released, not dispatched.—K.]. 


still other persons than the “author,” either Tim- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 18. Pray for us.—In the same way as 
Paul (Rom. xv. 30; Eph. vi. 19; Col. iv. 3; 1 
Thess. y. 25; 2 Thess. iii. 1), the author now 
begs the prayers of the church on his own he- 
half, and appeals, against the suspicion of his 
enemies, to the testimony of his good conscience, 
as Paul, 2 Cor. i. 12. Many, as recently Feilmoser 
and Bisping, assume for this reason, and because 
in the following verses the style seems more than 
hitherto to resemble that of Paul, that Paul has 
accompanied the letter of a pupil and confiden- 
tial fellow-laborer, with this brief postscript, and 
thus adopted as his own the entire epistle. 
Others regard the plural wep? judy as embracing 





othy (Seb. Schmidt, efc.), or the “leaders”? men- 
tioned, v. 17 (Carpz.), or the co-workers who 
with the author are announcing the Gospel in 
heathen countries remote from the Hebrew 
Christians, 

We persuade ourselves, etc.—The reroiOa- 
pev of the lect. rec.—we have confidence, or trust, 
Beng., Bohme, etc., take absolutely, and then re- 
gard Ore as causal (‘* because”). According to 
the true reading weOéucha, the author says [and 
substantially the same meaning might be educed 
with the reading reroiOayev]; We persuade our- 
selves, 7. ¢., we hold it as matter of conviction that, 
ete. He assigns a reason for his claim to their 
prayers, and expresses himself modestly on ac- 
count of his relation to the readers. The parti- 
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cipial clause following, is by some connected with 
celbupela assigning the ground on which he rests 
his persuasion; by others better with &youev 
thus ctating tne thing ta. which his conscience 
bears testtmony. Ev zdovy belongs not to éyouer 
(He. Theophyl.), and is not mase. (Chrys., Luth., 
Thol., etc.) 

Ver. 19. And I the more abundantly 
beseech you, ete. —Ilepiccorépwc is connected by 
Seb. Schmidt, Ramb., Beng., with frovjoar; by 
Liin., and the majority with tepaxata; by Del. 
with both. Calov. and others have without rza- 
son inferred from this an imprisonment of the 
author. For although daroxahordvecy riva tim 
‘points naturally to the removal of some serious 
hinderance, yet it by no means necessarily rerers 
to the specific idea of imprisonment. Nor do 
the words shed any light on the specific relation 
which the author has previously sustained to the 
church in question. 

Ver. 20. And may the God of peace, 
ete.—This expression which is also familiar to 
Paul, is referred by many with Chrys., to a dis- 
cordant relation between the author and his 
readers, which they conceive to be indicated in 
y. 18; by Grot., Bohm., De W., Bisp.. and others 
to dissensions among the readers, alluded to ch. 

'xii. 14; by Schlicht. and Riehm, to Paul’s mode 
of designating God as the dispenser of salvation. 
The words év aivarz alwviov diabfxne, and by Cic., 
Calv., Beng., Bl., Bisp., efc., connected with 6 
avayayov ; by Baumgart. and others with péyav; 
bat better by Bez., Grot., Este, Litn., Riehm, 
ete., are taken instrumentally as more exactly 
defining the collective clause rév roiuéva Tév rpo- 
Bdrov tov péyav. could we refer the dvayayév 
to the ascension (Bl., De W., Bisp.), we might 
easily take év in the ‘sense of accompaniment 
ay ch. ix. 25 (Calv., BI, Bisp., V. Gerlach, Kah- 
nis). But the words é« vexpédv restrict the par- 
ticiple to the resurrection, the distinct mention 
of which in our epistle is confined to this single 
passage. [‘‘This is the only place where our 
author mentions the resurrection. Every where 
else he lifts his eyes from the depth of our 
Lord’s humiliation, passing over all that is in- 
termediate, to the highest point of His exaltation. 
The connection here suggests to him once at 
least to make mention of that which lay between 
Golgotha and the throne of God, between the 
altar of the cross and the heavenly sanctuary, 
the resurrection of Him who died as our sin- 
offering,’ Del., cited by Alf.]. Perhaps the 
author had Is. Ixiii. 11, or also Zech. ix. 11, 
floating before his mind. The Dozo/ogy is less 
naturally referred to the very remote 6 Sedc as 
being the principal subject of the sentence, 
(Limb., Beng., Chr. F. Schmidt, Del., Alf., etc). 
than to the immediately preceding ’Iyco0t yprorou 
(Calv., Grot., Bl, Thol., Liin. and the ma- 
jority). 

Ver. 22. In few words.—The expression 
Oa Bpaxéov=0r ddiyov, 1 Pet. vy. 12, furnishes 
no reason for referring the Adyo¢ rH¢ mapaKAjoewc 
barely to the exhortations interspersed through 
the Mpistle (Dind., Kuin.), or barely to the 
section from ch. x. 19 (Grot., Calov, etc.), or ex- 
clusively to the last chapter (Semler). Theo- 
phyl. rightly places the brevity of the Epistle in 
contrast with the fulness of thought and emotion 











which swells the breast of the writer who stood 
in no official relation to the readers, and employs 
the gentlest and tenderest forms of speech when 
he comes to speak in his own person. ’Ezuo. 
TéAAcwv=writing a letter, as Acts xv. 20; xxi. 
20. 

Ver. 23. Know that Timothy, efc.—There 
is no reason for taking ywwdoxere us Indic. (Va- 
tabl., Bl., De W., ede.) ; and the absence of the 
article before avoAcAvévoy is decisive against the 
rendering of Schultz=ye know our brother Timo- 
thy, the one who has been set free, as well ‘as 
against the rendering of Storr. ¢/c.: Hold in ho- 
nor, or Receive kindly. The interpretation of 
axohehupévov, absent from, viz., the author (Este., 
iimb., Carpz., etc.), is forced and unnatural. 
The translation, sent away, viz., with the letter 
to the Hebrews (Theod., evc.), is possible (Acts 
xill. 8; xv. 80, 83; xix. 41; xxili. 22); and te 
this explanation of the participle conforms the 
subscription of the Epistle in many minusc. and 
ancient versicns: ’Eypddy amd Itadiag dia Tipo- 
6éov. The old interpreters, Chrys., Theoph., 
(ic., refer it, although hesitatingly, to a being 
freed from imprisonment. Since Beza, this has 
been decidedly the prevalent view. 

Vur. 24. Salute all, etc.—We cannot. infer 
from this passage either that the Epistle was di- 
rected to a plurality of churches, or tu mere pri- 
vate persons. Large churches had a number of 
leaders, and these must receive the salutation 
without exception, and so also the entire Church 
in allits members. May it perhaps also include 
all Christians with whom the receivers of the 
Epistle come into contact, independently of a 
connection with the Church? (Del ). } 

They of Italy.—Since Semler, the majority 
of expositors have assumed that the oi amd ’Ivadiac 
must have designated persons who had come 
from Italy, and were with the author outside of 
the limits of that country, They have been sup- 
posed in particular to be fugitives from the per- 
secution under Nero; sometimes, however, sim- 
ply, in general, Italian fellow-laborers with the 
author, perhaps in Corinth or Ephesus (Bl1.), or 
in Asia Minor (Schwegler), or in a place where 
no Christian Church as yet existed (Liin.). which 
latter supposition would explain the absence of 
any greeting addressed to the Church. Cod. 66 
names Athens, but adds dAdo dé amd ’Iradiac. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the fact that the 
author, if he, while living in Italy, were convey- 
ing greetings from Italian Christians, would 
certainly have written of év ’Iradia (1 Tim. i. 15; 
1 Pet. v. 18); but we might explain the expres- 
sion of our Epistle from an elliptical mode of 
expressing relations of place according to (Matth. 
xxiv. 17; Luke xi. 18; xvi. 26); as=oi év vy 
‘Iratia ard tie "Iradiac, as formerly Winer, but 
see, on the other hand, AuEx. Burr. Gramm. of 
the New Test. dialect, p. 828); and not only so, 
but many with Thol., Wieseler, Del., maintain that 
azé as well as é« is used to express paraphrasti- 
cally independent substantive ideas, so that the 
expression in question merely indicates that the 
persons sending their greetings originated from 
Italy, without intimating any thing with regard 
to their present residence. We may not, there- 
fore, either, from this expression, deduce with 
certainty that the Epistle was written in Italy 
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(Cod. K. and other Greek MSS. and versions 
with Trscu., Vou. Test., ed. 7. 11,596) or even that 
it must have been written in Rome (with Primas. 
and the ancients generally, as also Cod. A.)— 
The closing benediction is precisely identical 
with Titus iii. 15.—It may, however, be argued 
for the writing of the Epistle in Southern Italy 
(Wetstein) that Christian churches already ex- 
isted, Acts xxviii. 18 (Thol.), and that Timothy, 
who apparently was in a different place from 
the author of our Epistle, and yet not far re- 
moved from him, could probably at this time 
have been imprisoned nowhere else than in Rome 
(Wieseler). 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. From the endeavor, in all our relations, to 
walk in the right way, in the right manner, we 
are permitted to derive the assurance of a good 
conscience. Such an assurance we are all per- 
mitted to express, and to find in this moral condi- 
tion a commendation which draws us all the 
nearer into the love and sympathy of Christian 
friends, that we may become especially valuable 
to them, and awaken, quicken, and strengthen 
the desire for closer communion, and for personal 
intercourse. 

2. We need prayer on our behalf, not merely 
in weakness, and under assaults, but also for the 
fulfilment of our hopes and wishes in the attesta- 
tions of our joy, and our gratitude for the living 
and powerful exhibition of our faith, of our love, 
of our communion in the Lord. This sense of 
need we must not repress, but cherish, give ut- 
terance to, and satisfy. 

8. The best thing that we can wish and pray 
for one another is the continuance of the work of 
God in ourselves, in order that through Jesus 
Christ we may attain to perfection of life in God. 








HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


True Christians need, demand and render 
mutual intercourse on behalf of each other.— The 
value of a good conscience in difficult situations in. 
life.—The greatness of Jesus, as the Shepherd of 
the fold of God, mirrors itself 1. in the greatness 
of the sacrifice by which He became Shepherd of 
this flock; 2. in the extent of the flock which He 
has to gather and to feed; 3.in the-exaltedness of the 
position to which He has been elevated.—The 
new covenant is an efernal covenant, because 1. 
it has been concluded by the eternal Mediator ; 
2. it is stamped with eternal validity, and 3. it 
imparts eternal blessings. 

Srarke:—A good conscience is a great com- 
fort, and gives us a good confidence before Gol 
and men; before God, to whom we are permitted 
filially to turn in all need and anxiety ; before 
men, that we need not be shamefaced, but may 
be able to encounter with joyfulness the eyes of 
every man.—The standard of good works is not 
men’s self-will, but God's will. This will be- 
lievers must not only know, but also do.—God 
works both the willing and the accomplishing ; 
therefore, we must, by all means, give ourselves 
up to Him for spiritual renewal.—Teachers must 
respect highly their fellow-laborers in the gos- 
pel of Christ, and desire for them the like bless- 
ings as for themselves.—We should, indeed, bless 
even our enemies, but greet preéminently those 
who are the friends of God, and our friends. 

Rizcer:—From the dealings of God with His 
saints, we shall observe how wonderfully He 
brings them out of suffering, how wonderfully 
He conducts them into it. 

Hevusner:—The grace of God, the highest wish 
for ourselves and others (Ps. evi. 4). Lord, re- 
member me according to Thy grace, which Thou 
hast promised to Thy people. Amen! 


THE END, 
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